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Repeal of Election Laws. 
= REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, December 11, 1898. 


Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 9th day of October, 1893, in clos the 
debate on the bill repealing certain statutes relating to elections, 
I spoke as follows: : 

“Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise to protract this 


debate. I have been interdicted by my 3 from attempt- 


ing to speak to-day on account of avery deep-seated cold. I rise, 
sir, merely to ask, inasmuch as I have been for the past ten days 
something of a target for our friends on the other side, permis- 
sion to print some remarks in the RECORD in reply to these gen- 
tlemen,as I can not make them at this time by voice and in per- 
son. I am especially anxious that this privilege shall be ac- 
corded me, because of the fact that the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. BOUTELLE} has brought into this debate to-day a matter 
which was exploded long ago, and about which I thought even 
as ill-informed a gentleman as he must have known sufiicient to 
have deterred him from introducing here a charge against a 
gentleman in whom I have a very great interest. 

“I may say in ing, Mr. Speaker, that if the gentleman will 
refer to the opinion of Attorney-General Cushing, published in 
8 Cushing { Attorney-Generals’ Opinions), he will find the opinion 
of the then attorney-general of Virginia ratified by the then At- 
torney-General of the United States,asit was ratified subsequently 
by Postmaster-General Holt. Mr. Speaker, I can notclose this 
debate without congratulating this side of the House upon the 
fact that, whatever may have been the inducements that have 
brought us to the conclusion that these laws must go, some de- 
siring it for one cause and some for another, we are a unit for 
their demolition. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Nor can I fail to point with pride to another fact, namely, that 
the constitutional ground laid down by this side of the House 
has not been overturned by the other side, and the real issue, 
the question of whether the United States has any voters, has 
been scrupulously avoided by gentlemen. Iam aware, sir, that 
gentlemen have talked about the constitutional question, but I 
challenge the production of a Republican speech in this debate 
which controverts the decision of the Supreme Court in Reese’s 
case and in Cruikshank’s case, which declared that the United 
States Government has no voters, but that the voters of the 
country are the voters of the States. 

Upon that principle. upon that eternal rock, upon that judg- 
ment coming from the highest court of the United States, whic 
I have been charged with contradicting, I present the matter to 
the country. Upon that decision these laws stand condemned as 
unconstitutional, and they will be repealed because they are un- 
constitutional as well as inexpedient. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I now renew my request for permission to print 
some additional remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection.” : 

The above remarks in so far as they referred tothe gentle- 


man from Maine pe: Bo Were called forth by the fol- 
lowing remarks of his previously made on the same day: 

“And, as I have said, the young men bring us no hope, no en- 
couragement. What have we here to-day? The most offensive 
and arrogant denial of the authority of the United States Govern- 
mentever formulated intoa legislative measure, brought in here 
under the auspices of the young and talented member from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. TUCKER]. And where do we find him standing in 
this new age? Do we find him on the mountain top with his fore- 
head toward the morning sun? 

“Ah, Bi oaan I ere to say that the gentleman comes 
here doubl unting his Sta hts pedigree, and, instead 
of starting where his distinguished father left off in Congress 

ears after the close of the rebellion, he has gone back to base 


actions and his ideas of patriotism u the doctrines enun- 
ciated in Virginia before the war. Thad ho that the gentle- 
man had at least unlearned as much as his distinguished father 


did, for I served with the Hon. John Randolph Tucker in twoor 
three Congresses of the United States, and in any one of them I 
would have been amazed to hear fall from his lips the expres- 
sions given forth here by his son. 

“Tsay, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman has gone back to begin 
where the fathers who were in rebellion began and not where 
they left off. Perhaps he has been constrained by heredity, and 
we find in the recorded history of our country t the gentle- 
man's distinguished progenitor, when attorney-general of the 
State of Virginia before the war, did entertain almost as radical 
State-rights ideas as the gentleman has expressed in this debate. 
It was he who, as attorney-general of Virginia, formulated that 
famous opinion in which he held that the State and local au- 
thoritiesof Virginia had the right tostop the United States mails 
upon the highways and to sift out from them the New York 
Tribune and such other obnoxious political literature as the 
authorities of the State or a justice of the peace might think 
it undesirable to have circulated in that region. 

“T regret that I have not the official text of the opinion here, 
but it will suffice for my pu to read from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of April 17, 1876, the concession of the then 
Representative from Virginia, Mr. John Randolph Tucker, as 
to the substance of that opinion. When his attention was called 
to this matter at first Mr. Tucker thought it must have been 
penis bellum instead of ante bellum, and I have no doubt that 

ooking at it in 1876, it shocked even his own sensé of the rela- 
tions of the State to the nation; but when reminded that the 
opinion had been given before the war, he said: 

“Mr. TUCKER. Then it was ante bellum. I am not to be misled in this de- 
bate. Ihave no objection to stating what it was. It was,in effect that 
VALTON matter a citizen of a State could receive wasa question for State 

In order toa more complete understanding of what the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. BouTELLE] referred to in his mutilated 
quotation from the debate between Mr. Tucker and Mr. Blaine 
I insert the following, embracing the colloquy, or enough of it 
to show the point under discussion. 

Mr. BLAINE, „ + è I will say to the gentleman, I thank God I am not a 
lawyer trained in the school he was. I thank God I am not a la 
tieman himself, who, as attorney-general of the State of 

gave an opinion that the local authorities of that State might invade 
he ce and compel the postmaster to give up the contents of the 
I thank God that I am not that kind of a lawyer. [Applause.] 


Mr. TUCKER. „ „ + Lremember the opinion to which the tleman from 
Mainerefers, and it seems to me that instead of studying the laws of his coun- 


the tleman has been st ing up to see it he could not points upon 


eee members u this floor 
he might gud VAOS shams when the oscenion. atone. IT really did not ex- 
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that that opinion would be referred to. I think it was made pendente 


Mr. BLAINE. No, it was before the war. 
TUCKER. Very well; it was a good opinion whenever it was given. 


Mr. 
[Laughter and applause.] 
Mr. BLAINE. e gentleman will please state what it was. 
Mr. TUCKER. Then it was ante bellum. Iam not to be misled in this de- 
bate. I have no objection to sta what it was. It was in effect that what 
9 ne a citizen of a State could receive was aquestion for State laws. 
. BLAINE. 


ber That was it, and the gentleman holds to it to this day, I un- 
nd. 
Mr. TUCKER. I do hold to it to-day. 
Mr. BLAINE. Tha 


Mr. TUCKER. I am ay adage that a 
child—and I believe that the adage ga a little further than that, maiou 
I will not attribute the rest of it to the gentleman from Maine—that a child 
may ask a wise man a great many questions that he can not answer, nor do 
Lattribute to myself the quality of wisdom, yet, if the gentleman will read 
for his delectation the great caseof Brown vs. The State of Mayan, hewill 
find the distinction as to when cease to be imports and me com- 
drawn with so much nicety by Chief- 
th: 1 in the case, 
dissented from it, althoug’ z 

Mr. BLAINE. the gentleman treat pos 

Mr. TUCKER. Ah, well. I did not know; but I thought, tho 
tleman was no lawyer, hehad probably read some books on l 
not believe he is either a lawyer or lo: 

Mr. BLAINE. According to the V; standard, no. 


The John Brown raid occurred October 16,1859. It was under- 
stood by the people of Virginia to be a proclaimed attempt to 
raise an insurrection anong the negroes a rs the whites. The 
postmaster at Falls Church, near Alexandria, Va., found certain 
papers coming to his office which he lig Spits as incendiary in 
their nature and as calculated to incite insurrection among the 
negroes. He thereupon wrote to Governor Wise, then governor 
of Virginia, asking what his duty was under the State and Fed- 
eral laws as to the 3 of such papers. Governor Wise re- 
ferred the matter to the then attorney-general of the State, Mr. 
Tucker, for his opinion. The opinion given at that time was as 
follows: 


h the 
c; but 


en- 
do 


RICHMOND, VA., November 26, 1859. 


IR: The question was submitted to me for an opinion as to the effect of 
us law of V. upon the distribution of mail matter where it is of an in- 
i ter. A newspaper 


cend printed in the State of Ohio propagating 
Sholition doctrines is sent to a person through a post-office in Virginia. 
in the premises? 


y of masters in their slaves) 

8 he shall end 8 es 
tice, who shall uire into the circumstances an: ve suc 

— writ 8 in presenco; if it appear to pim that the person to 


wer it 
would in these important parti eral 
authorities. 

With the transmission of the mail matter to the point of its reception 
the Federal power ceases. At that point the power of the State becomes 
exclusive. ether her citizens shall ve the mail matter is a ques- 
tion exclusively for her determination. Whether her regulation upon the 
subject is or is not per is for her decision alone, and no one can gainsay 
it. ieee sovereign igh to make it closes the doors to cavil and objection. 

It is true the postmaster is an officer of the Federal Government; but itis 
equally true he is a citizen of the State. a Federal office he can 
not avoid his duty as a citizen; and his obligation to perform the duties of 
his office can not absolve him from obedience to the law of the Common- 

th, 


t of the 
carry mail matter intended for which 
e oniy 3 law = En = oe it. te 
I haye no hesitation saying at any law o mgress impairing direc 
r 9 righ 1 5 a State is 6 that 
the of the State law Wo ‘posed upon a postmas 
— te sheng he should plead his duty to obey such —ͤ— 


act ot 
If there be a conflict, therefore, between the postal regulations of Congress 
Virginia, it is because the former haye transcended their true 


and this law of V. 
constitutional ts, and have trenched upon the reserved rights of the 


State. In such a case the citizen, though a postmaster, must take care to 
ae legitimate authority, and will not 3 from the penalty ot 
the State law by reasonof any obligation to peform the duties of his Federal 
office, which are made to invade the reserved jurisdiction of the State, in 
matters invol her safety and her peace. 

portant that the provision of law in question should be 
rigidly adhered to by all the postmasters in the State; and that justices, to 
whose notice the matter may be brought, should execute the law, wherever 
a Te case presents itse. on. 

ith highest respect, your obedient servant, 


To the GOVERNOR. 


When the postmaster at Falls Church received this opinion he 
very naturally referred it to Mr. J. Holt, then Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of the United States, asking to be instructed as to his duty 
in the premises. That opinion, with the statutes of Virginia on 
the subject incorporated therein, is as follows: 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, December 5, 1859. 


SIR: Iam in receipt of your letter of the 2d instant in which, after refer- 
ring to the opinion of the attorney-general of Virginia susta: g the con- 
stitutionality of the statute of that State denouncing under heavy Berar 
the circulation of books, newspapers, pamphlets, etc., tending to incite the 
slave population to insurrection, you ask to be instructed as to gonr duty in 
reference to such documents should they be received through the mails for 
distribution at the post-office of which you have charge. 

The statute alluded to is in the following words: 

Sz. 23. If a free person write, or print, or cause to be written or printed 
any book or other thing with intent to advise or incite negroes in this State 
to rebel or make insurrection, or inculcating resistance to the rights of 
8 of masters in their slaves, or if he shall with intent to aid opur 
poses of any such book or writing knowingly circulate the same, he shall be 
confined in the penitentiary not less than one nor more than five years. 

“ SEO. 24. If a penama or Zepu porene know that any such book 
or other writing has been received at office in the mail, he shall give no- 
tice thereof to some justice who shall inquire into the circumstances and 
have such book or ting burned in his presence. And if it appears to him 
that the person to whom it was directed, subscribed therefor, knowing its 
character, or agreed to receive it for circulation to aid the purposes of abo- 
litionists, the justice shall commit such person to jail. 

“If any postmaster or deputy postmaster violate this section he shall be 
fined not e eae 

The point raised by your inquiry is whether this statute is in conflict with 
the act ot Congress regula’ the administration of this De’ ment which 
declared that it any tmaster shall unlawfully detain his office any 
letter, package, pamphlet, or newspaper with the intent to prevent the ar- 
rival and delivery of the same to the person or persons to whom such pack- 
age, letter, pamphlet, or newspaper may be addressed or in the 
usual course of the transportion of the mail along the route, he shall, on 
conviction thereof, be fined in a sum not exceeding $500 and imprisoned for 
a term not exceeding six months, and shall, moreover, be forever there- 
after incapable of holding the office of postmaster in the United States.” 

The guesson thus presented was fully decided by Attorney-General Cush- 
ing in the case of the Yazoo City t-office. (Opinion of 5 

He there held that astatute of Mississippi in all respects 
V. as cited, was not inconsistent with the act of 


J. R. TUCKER. 


tha 
in the support of the conclusion at which he arrived. 
pronounced has been cheerfully acquiesced in by this Department, 
recognized as one of the guides of its administration. The authority of Vir- 
ginia to enact such a law rests upon that right of self-preservation which 
longs to ev government and people, and which has never been sur- 
rendered, nor indeed can it be. One of the most solemn constitutional ob- 
ligations imposed upon the Federal Government is that of protecting the 
States t “insurrection” and ‘domestic violence.” 
oyed in incit- 


uired by your duty to the State of which 1 — are a citizen Be dispose of 
provisions o 


a 
have the same Tight t 
midst of their houses and altars that a man has to 
from a bombshell which is about to explode at his fee 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Mr. CHARLES A. ORTON, 
Postmaster at Falls Church, Va. 


The opinion of Mr. Caleb Cushing, Attorney-General of the 
United States, referred to by Postmaster-General Holt in the 
above opinion, is such a masterly discussion of the whole subject 
that I feel it will not be useless to insert it in full. And I may 
add that at the time the opinion of the e Senet of Vir- 
ginis was given he had not seen the opinion of Attorney-General 


hing: 


YAZOO CITY POST-OFFICE CASE. 


stmaster or other officer of the United States is not required 

aes 8 knowingly, the enforced agent or instrument of enemies 

Lt Bout ublic peace, to disseminate in their behalf, within the limits ofany one 

of the States of the Union, printed matter, the design and tendency of which 
are to promote insurrection in such State. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFICE, March 2, 1857. 


: Your communication of the 10th January, incl a letter of the 
Cineianatl Gazette Company, of Cincinnati, of the State ot Ohio, with its 
contents, making charges against the deputy postmaster of Yazoo City, in 
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the State of Mississippi, and also inclosing a letter of the deputy postmaster 
in reply, presents the following case: 

The postmaster at Yazoo City refused to deliver a copy of the Cincinnati 
Gazette to one A. Paterson, for the alleged cause that the same contained 
matter of which the ery and object were to produce disaffection, dis- 


order, and rebellion among the colored po tion of the State of Missis- 
sippi; and that the deliv: of the same would constitute a peniten- 
tiary crime according to the laws of that State. Whereupon the Cincinnati 
Gazette Company request the removal of the deputy postmaster aforesaid 
as for malfeasance in office. 

And you submit as a question of law in the case the inquiry whether the 
Postmaster-General has authority to require the deputy postmaster so to 
deliver mail matter in violation of the laws of his State. 

This inquiry is, on the face of it, of the rights and duties of the Postmas- 
ter-General only; but it also extends n to the rights and duties of 


å postmaste 
Rhea act of Co — 


ss of July 2, 1836, section 82, provides: That if any t- 
master shall anlawtully AATA rhe office aay leit: Diet, 


kage, pamp. 

or newspaper with the intent to preyent the arriyal and the delivery of thè 
same to the person or persons with whom such letter, package, pamphlet, 
or newspaper may be addressed or ted, in the usual course of the trans- 
portation of the mail along the route, * * * he shall, on conviction 
thereof, be fined in a sum not ex: $500 and imprisoned for a term not 
exceeding six months, and shall moreover be forever thereafter incapable of 
nee e office of postmaster in the United States.” 

On the other hand, the statutes of the State of Mississippi enact: * That, if 
any white person tes or puts forth any book, paper, m zine, or 

mphlet, containing any sentiment, doctrine, advice, or innuendoes calcu- 

to produce a asar dangerous, or rebellious disaffection among 
the colored population, such persons shall be 3 for a term not 
more than twelve nor less than three months, fined in a sum not ex- 
ceeding 81,000 nor less than 8100.“ 

And further, “That, if any yona shall knowingly bring or circulate 
or cause to be brought or ted within the State, or shall aid in the 
bringing or circulating herein any composition in manuscript or print, 
or any pictorial re tation, calcula to produce disaffection am 
the slave POPLAR etc., he shall be punished by of pre pS inthe - 
tentiary for any term not exceeding ten years. —Hutchinson's Code, pages 


On comparison of these arb rovisions the prelim: question is 
whether we have here positive conflict between the constitutional acts of 

and a law of one of the United States. If we have, then it is 
claimed the former must be execu in spite of the latter. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States declares that Constitution and the laws of 
the United States which shall be madein pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made or which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme lawof the land; and the judges inevery State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstan ve 

Hence, as Chief-Justice Taney expresses it, It the law of a State is in 
conflict with it, the law of Congress must prevail, and the State law cease to 
operate so far as this is iy ta to the law of the United States. Li- 
cense Cases, 5 Howard, page 574. 

Oras the position is more circumstantially stated soy Mr. Justice Wood- 
berry: “ en their laws (that is, those of the Uni States, and other 
States) come in direct and material collision, both be: in the exercise of 
re pg A Paha which belong to them, it is wisely provided by the Constitu- 
tion i , and es Sepang 4 the States and the people themselves as they 
framed it, that the States, being the granting power, must recede.“ — Fas- 


bie Cases,7 Howard, gago 
also the United States vs. New Bedford Bridge, 1 Woodb. & Minot, page 


.) 
If, 7 act ot — . N be a constitutional one, and it be the true legal 
effect of the act to make it the duty of a deputy postmaster in the State of 
Mississippi to deliver, and thus to late in the State, any newspaper, or 
other ted or pictorial matters, which he knows to beintended or calculated 
“to produce a disorderly, dangerous, or rebellious disaffection among the col · 

red population of the State.“ it would seem to follow that the law of the State 
does not excuse the postmaster in the present case. It would also seem 
that the Postmaster-General ought so to instruct the . 
for it is the constitutional duty of the President of the Uni States, “to 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” And itis likewise the dut; 
of every head of department to see to the execution of the laws in all 
8 appertaining to the jurisdiction of his particular executive depart- 
ment. 

Examples of this occur in acts which, at one time or another, it has de- 
volved upon the Executive to perform to secure the execution of the revenue 
laws in the United States, and of the Federal laws touching the extradi- 
tion of fugitives from crime or from service when obstruc by the legis- 
lation of either of the States. 

Whilst intimating the belief that the Postmaster-General has no power to 
direct a deputy postmaster affirmatively in such a matter, you also suggest 
the apparent absence of any discretion in the Postmaster-General to instruct 
negatively, and thus to exclude from the mail newspapers of design and 
character calculated to incite insurrection in any one of the States. 

To the same effect, it is understood, was the opinion of your predecessors 
in two cases at least which haye come to my knowledge, one in the time of 
Mr. Kendall and the other in that of Mr. Jo n. 

I do not feel absolutely assured of the tenableness of this ground of action. 
It seems hard to throw upon a deputy tmaster the whole 1 
of deciding himself, and at his peril, the graver questions of official duty 
when the lighter ones are habitually determined for him 9 De: ent. 
For does nat the Department from time to time establish standing direc- 
tions for the government of all its employés? If it be imputed that by 
ignorance, vertence, or misapprehension a deputy postmaster in the 
line of his official duty does that which he ought not to do, or omits to do 
that which he ought to do, is he not specially instructed by the Department? 
What, indeed, are the several postmasters but deputies of the Postmaster- 
General by law as well as in name, and as such subject to his direction? 

Moreover, if the Department abstains from instructing, itimpliedly judges 
the case, and the sition which it makes of the charge of malfeasance; 
since, by remo the postmaster it affirms the charge, and, by not remov- 
mg. denies that it has been established. 

e seem constrained, therefore, to go one step further, and to inquire into 
the constitutionality and the legal effect of the act of Con $ 

I assume that Congress has, by the Constitution, furisdiction of the trans- 

rtation of the mails of the United States. It is true the power is con- 

erred in very imperfectterms. ‘The Co ss shall have power,” says the 
Constitution, ‘to establish post-offices and post-roads.”’ at is providin; 
for a means or incident without providing for the principal or the end. 
Still, we may take it for granted here that, by this phrase, the States design 
to communicate the entire mail power to the United States. 

I assume, also, that any State of the Union has power to enact laws for 


and must have jurisdiction as 
To deny this would be to deny to the apn id of a State the power of 


into the inquiry whether the law of the State of 3 be constitu- 
tionally maintainable as a provision of police. It is that, but ſt is much more. 
It is a law of seltf- conservation, in that category of those which lie at the 
foundation of all possible forms of human society. 

With these we have the main question very much simplified. It 
is this: Has a citizen of one of the United States plenary indisputable t 
to employ the functions and the offices of the Union as the means ot enab 
him to produce insurrection in another of the United States? Can the offi- 
cers of the Union lawfully lend its functions to the citizens of one of the 
States for the purpose of promoting insurrection in another State? Taking 
the last of these questions first, it is obvious tosay that, inasmuch as it is the 
constitutional obligation of the United States to protect each of the States 

nst “domestic violence,“ and to make provision to “suppress insur- 
rection,” it can not be the right of the United States or any of its offi 
and of course it can not be their duty, to promote, or be the instrument 
promoting, insurrection in any part of the United States. 

As to the first question, Iixe wise, it seems obvious to say that, as insurree- 
tion in any one of the States is violation of law, not only so far as — 
that State itself, but also as regards the United States, therefore no citizen 
of the Union can lawfully incite insurrection in any one of the States. Even 
as between foreign governments, tt is contrary to natural right, or at least 
an act of international hostility, for the inhabitant of one country to seek to 
disturb the domestic e of another. Combinations in one country for 
the purpose of produ „by whatever means, insurrection in another, un- 
less they be avowed acts of war, are, at any rate, acts of unjust on 
on the rights of independent states. 

Also such acts, reprehensible generally and of mischievous effect, are pe 
culiarly unjust and criminal as between citizens of different States of the 
Union, bound together as we are by the most solemn ber ig dames of recip- 
rocal respect of one another's rights, mutual amity, and common support 
and defense. It would be preposterous to suppose that 
United States has lawful right to do thatwhich he is bound by law to pre: 
vent when attempted by any and all others, and monstrous to pretend t 
a citizen of one of the States has moral ‘ht to promote or commit insur- 
rection or domestic violence—that rob , burglary, arson, rape, and 
murder—by wholesale in another of the States. 

These considerations, it seems to me, are decisive of the question of the 
true construction of the acts of Congress. Of that it is impossible for me 
to doubt. Its enactmentis that “if any postmaster shall unlawfully detain,” 
he shall be subject to fine, imprisonment, and ualification. Then, if the 
thing be of lawful delivery, it can not be lawfully detained; while on the 
other hand it can not be unlawful to detain that which it is unlawful to de- 
liver. Such is the plain language and the manifest import of the act of Con- 


gress. : 

I do not mean to be understood that the word ‘‘unlawfully”’ of the act de- 
termines the case. On thecontrary, my conclusion would be the same though 
that word had not been here inserted. By employing it, indeed, the act ex- 

ressly admits that there may be lawful cause of detention. But such law- 
‘ul cause would not the less exist although its existence were not expressly 
recognized. And of all conceivable causes of detention, there can be none 


Nay, if instead of on admitting lawful causes of detention the act 
had undertaken to exclude them—if, for instance, it had in turn req’ the 


cite y 
would be the same. I should say that such a provision of law is a nullity, 
reason of conflict with any State law, put 
because inconsistent with the Constitution of the United States. The Con- 
stitution forbids insurrection; it Se on Congress and the President the 
duty of suppressing insurrection; this obligation descends through Con- 
rg 1 the ee to all the 5 po tetomemlmen of the Union, 
c and military, and any provision of an act of Congress requiring a Fed- 
eral functio: to be the agent or minister of insurrection in either of the 
States would violate, Dsl ae the positive letter and defeat one of the pri- 
mary objects of the mstitution. 

These, my conclusions, apply oy to newspa pamphlets, or other 
printed matter, the character of which is of public notoriety, or is necessa- 
rily brought to the knowledge of the postmaster by publicity ot on 
through the mails unsealed, and as to the nature of which he can peerage 
ignorance. Itis otherwise in the case of letters, the contents of which he 
has no ordinary or public means to know, which heis presumed not to know, 
and which he has no business to inquire into or challenge. Indeed, printed 

ublications are in one statute exclusively and in the other chiefiy the ob- 

ect of the laws of megan e 

Other descriptions of printed matter exist, the transmission of which is 
not protected by law. I designedly pass over those, however, and confine 
myself to the specific description of matter, that which has for its object and 
tendency to promote insurrection in the other States. 

It is intimated in one of the documents before me that, 3 a deputy 
postmaster to detain a newspaper because of its impui unlawfuln 
would be to erect him into a censor of the press. These are but words o: 
rhetorical exaggeration. Public journals area necessary part of our social 
life, just as much as the steamboat, the railway train, or the hacen eon 
There is not the least reason to apprehend that we shall suffer ourselves to 
tire fof i of them by the interposition of unlawful impediments to their 

C on. 

Every citizen of the United States has direct and efficacious means of 
guarding his rights inthis respect. With just cause of complaint for the de- 
tention of his 5 rat any post-office, he has remedy by action at law 
for damages, by indictment, and by representation to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral or the President. 

The suggestion in the present relation of apprehended impediment to the 
circulation of cree as aaah is but one of the forms of the argumentum abd in- 


struction. And the argument, weak in its nature, is yet weaker 1 
here, by reason of the fact that the right assumed is that of landest 
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the tj 2 — tipo per they inconvenienced by the 
3720100 —— of this ar that pamphiet or newspaper. 
is a question of selfs self. eee which it to them to answer 


for themselves, not to the citizens of Ohio to answer for them. Ohio has not 
more claim of absolute right to force itself into 


intru 
is here a balance of inconveniences. tons are inconvenient oe 
Itis inconvenient to the people of one 7 to have ee 5 Ae 


means of incendiary of an adjoin projected behind 
anap epa Onn y E — pony 7 iperen enpre ekute 
that foreign newspaper in tate be an inconvenience to some- 
ony, Semt it is, in the aggregate of al ——— private interests, a much less in- 
occurrence or even the danger of insurrection in that 


It may be unpleasant to some person in Ohio to find that he is not free to 
promote insurrection in 


ting any 
Tight to protect itself 
the friendly coöperation, or at least the neu 
We shall appreciate the true legal relations 
consider a sup) which has more than once 


States. 
the wholo question if we 
tofore been an actual 


yet become war, 8 spirit 
a of its own parti social or political open. should und e 
prod Eh nited States. 


Would it, inthatcase be, the poe Peay ran it be tho right ot the Government 
or the o © Union to aid the foreign government in its inimical 
of course there could be one 


answer. It would be the . the nited 
States—nay, of 8 of each State—nay, of every citizen of the United 
— — ee U mas — E 
tions, for ev: tizen o! tates is un . expressed 
or im; 770 aphola and ON the Const: 
xin general 9 it +2 a — 8 


exhortations to 
in the form of handbills, newspa- 


tit omecrs, civil 
t down to the 


General , equally with oral, exhortations to 
ppsurvection. “Take now, by it the case of printed matter of this 
Is it the duty the Post-Offce Department kno ly to circu- 
— such matter Is it the legal duty of deputy 5 red 
the general tion down to tts narrowest west expression in the limited 
igenciesof the „ 2 — pe eee 
5 such matter under penalty dictment, re 


ge postmaster — 


the inconvenience, ected person to 
2 ers and his pot being able tor to receive and to eir- 
Vveniences to out- 
8 to the whole country as well a8 as to individuals of 
on and of civil or servile war? Is thatthe true construction of the 
hesitate to say no! 


33 in an ro! Sodas mg 


ving mt Antes 8 States, have no such such eight. Ey t. rere ee 
1 is subject to the municipal as well as the public iat event even though he 


Bay happen tos st war, (Wheaton a futsrational Law, Pag BE > 
ma at war. s W, , 
Transit aliens ain, or commorant ones without do: ve least of 


‘ere in local questions of political institution. And as 
erally, their legal condition w t in the country differs in 
2 ons from that of citizens in the great fact of the former having 
less right than the latter, since the former are subject relatively to many 
conventional disabil ities, and eer that are not constituent of the 
Fir ey png ne . tor 

0 


peace calls eget internment 
and to executive surveillance. Acis ar July 6, 1798, and or July 6, 1812; Stats. 


3 volume 1 o 577; an anna Lt) 
And. if a — tn asia 


5 . yd they have no claim 
to the 1 8 ear o and 
nominiously as alien a Such is the 
try who disturb the 
tion of *r coun: 
persons, true, 
Rey: but — Soper case he paun which harbors bsar 
wrong suthorizing us emand sovereign re on. 
fine, the proposi may be made universal to the effect that no person 
in the United States, whether he be a citizen subject or alien, has the legal 
right to ote rebellion. 
of legal rights. What natural rights a man may or may not — 
in that relation is another question vil 
ond the scope or questionsof law under the 


do this 


out a conclusion 


the suppositions 
from Sie premines of the attempt of a fi A pica sored the use of our 
mails post-oflices to promote insurrec the United States. Butwe 
need p paro] the country to find equally pregnant illustrations of the as- 
We have in the United States domestic 


‘vernments; some of 
the fullness of strict legal language, su 


which are, 
ect governments, like the Choe. 


, Chickasaw, and Creek Indians, and others are in a manner pupil gov- 
ernments, being the Sg. ree Tertitories in their progress of uon 
the oot hase Territories should be 5 eå EIS 
one o! 0 occu: disat- 
Federal Government; suppose them to syed ees not 
7 f the United States; suppose en: to pers a social per epub- 
tihese 


movements among maytag such 
ly ingty to Tena to those persons the use for such objects of the 


should so misconceive its duties; world would say that it was 
posterous to misconstrue, to such a conclusion, the letter of the act of 


gress. 

And shall not the citizens of one of the States of the Union be held enti- 
tied to the same security from attempt to promote 5 among 
t ot their ee of other States 


less. ob 
compact, would accord as little with 


0 ‘ethical or | notions o heathen- 
dom as of Christend f do- 


egal 
yon No aema T of right reason will think o 
this. Of course, 9 Because he fs a elt 
zen of 8 Uni ted States, wi veith i ‘its con — inj con- 
science, therefore he is pi eged ast oung covenanted abl foe is not, 
insurrection in one of the Sta aud over to ocanpal tha er eea 
ve instruments in such violation of the Constitution. 
On the whole, it seems clear to me that a deputy postmaster or other 
—.— ot the United States is not required by law to aps enm ae 
8 = 5 of enemies ot the public 
in 8 
‘the d — 


ted matter, 
one in such State. 
into 
had 
nited 
disse: was that re- 
uired of its 83 either by the ‘language or the spirit ort the act of of 


r this fundamental preliminary question comes another 8 
. — of the private rights of the person to whom the newspa was ad- 
ligations of the deputy postmaster of 


sed and of the penal o azoo City. 
of wrong, and he, also, te would seers 
= of wre and alike sub; jurisdic’ 
the law has been violated oy ee 
both civil and criminal, in the courts of their common State or of the ute 


Now, the r who is acc 
to whom the act of imputed wrong was done, are citizens or residents of the 
toits tion. If the latter y 
conceives thai eten- 
3 he has the power to institute proceedings fo: 
States. Thus, and thus only, can it be determined whether the — — 
the newspaper detained were calculated and designed to incite 


or t he has not erred; and he ma 5 Y the ahate 
acter of the printed ter d and al wight ot eo the he legal wrong 
Fight betwee the deputy postusaster and th a wy to om the tion Gf private 
ween epu e v ne * 
i nr een Wetetormine ho ques postaniar s 
lability w ther on the side of the United States or of the Sts tio of Missis- 
sippi Vinaro is but onelawful way to determine all tion 
to the courts of law of the proper Stateor Federal 
am, very respectfully, 
C. CUSHING. 
Hon. JAMES CAMPBELL, 
Postmaster- General. 
Mr. Cushing was then a Democrat and was Attorney-General 


under Mr. Pierce. He was one of the United States counsel ap- 
pointed by Gen. Grant's Administration at the Geneva arbitra- 
tion, and was nominated by Gen. Grant for the high position of 
Chief Justice of the United States. Mr. Holt was Postmaster- 
General in Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet. He was afterwards made 
Judge-Advocate-General by President Lincoln with the rank of 
major-general. He was a strong supporter of Mr. Lincoln’s Ad- 
ministration, and prosecuted the iooi assassins. If Mr. 
Tucker’s opinion needed support, surely the luminous opinions 
of Mr. Caleb Cushing and Postmaster-General Holt should be 
sufficient for any unprejudiced mind as to its sufficiency and 
legali The charge of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Bou- 
3 that the attorney-general of Virginia held that 


The State and local wagner of Virginia had ther! ght to stop the United 
States mails upon the and to sift out from them the New York 
Tribune and such. other 5 tical literature as the authorities of 
the State or ajustice of the peace think it undesirable to have circulated 
in that region. 

The statutes and opinions quoted show that no such opinion 
was ever given by the attorney-general of Virginia. On the con- 
trary the transitus of the papers was not involved, but the ques- 
tion of their destination, after their transit by the hand of the 
United States Government was ended, was to be determined by 
State authori If the Government is bound to suppress insur- 
Aeaee when begun, which the gentleman from Maine will not 

can it consistently incite it in order to suppress it? Is it 
8 to prevent if compelled to put down when begun? 
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Loans to States on State-Bond Security. 


REMARKS 


＋ 


HON. W. J. TALBERT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, December 13, 1898. 


On the bill (H. R. 384) “For the enlargement of the volume of currency and 
Che distribution of the same, which is as follows: 


Ne il enacted, etc., That upon the demand of any State of the United States, 


value for all debts, public and private, and noninterest-bearing, and an 
amount of said notes, not to exceed $30 per capita upon the population of 


cation, shall, 

upon application to the Secretary of , be issued to 
such State upon the conditions hereinafter presc: 5 

“Spo. 2. The State making a demand in accord with the first section of this 
act shall deliver to the Secretary of the the la 
State to the full amount of Government notes demanded, and such bonds 
shall be taxable at the rate 1 per centum per annum, said tax to be covered 
into the United States Treasury on or before the first day of April of each 
year by the proper State authorities, said bonds to fall due at the expiration 
of twenty yi from their date: 


such State acco to the last census preceding the a 
the Treasury by said 


issued to such State; of in Heu thereof said States may redeem and recover 
such bonds, or Ks part of the amount thereof, with lawful m. of the 
United States. hen such bonds are recovered by the return of notes- 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall destroy said notes. 

“Suc. 3. That each State towhich said notes may be issued shall make pro- 
vision for the distribution of the same as it may decm best forthe welfare of 
the inhabitants thereof — 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: With the leave of the House I submit an 
argument recently made by me before tlie Committee on Bank- 

and Currency: 

r. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: In appearing 
before your Committee on Banking and Currency, composed as 
it is of able lawyers, bankers, and others, it is needless for me to 
say that a feeling of embarrassment should take possession of 
me, only a plain farmer, and I thank you for the privilege of 
saying only a few words in reference to the bill in question. I 
have introduced this bil] for the enlargement of the volume of 
the currency and the distribution of the same, and had it re- 
ferred to this committee for consideration, hoping that some 
merit might be found in it by your body, and I do not propose 
to occupy but very little of your time, as I lay no claim to being 
a financier, though having some common-sense idea of business, 
having made a success at my own calling. 

This bill, as you see by its reading, authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue notes of the Governmentof like denom- 
inations as the Treasury notes at present issued and in circula- 
tion, which notes shall be a legal tender at their face value for 
all debts, public and private, ete., and shall, upon application to 
the Secretary of the , by said officer be issued to such 
State upon the conditions hereinafter prescribed. Sections 2 
and 3 are as follows: 

Sec. 2, The State making a demand in accord with the first section of this 
act shall deliver to the Secretary of the Treasury the lawful bonds of said 


State to the full amount of Government notes demanded, and such bonds 
shall be taxable at the rate of 1 per cent per annum, said tax to be covered 
into the United States Treasury on or before the Ist day of April of each 
year by the proper State authorities, sald bonds to fall due at the expiration 
of twenty years from their date: Provided, That such State shall have the 
sighs at any time before the said bonds fall due to turn over to the Secre! 
of the ee full amount, or any part thereof, of Government notes 
issued in such State; or in lieu thereof said States may redeem and recover 
such bonds, or any part of the amount thereof, with lawful money of the 
United States. When such bonds are recovered by the return of said notes, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall destroy said notes. 
AON Shc Lee GIAA . BAA be te et 
on for the on same as sem or we 
of the inhabitants thereof, — 


DEPRESSION IN AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

There is, in the rural sections of our country, in the agricul- 
tural element(an element I claim to represent, composed of the 
most conservative class of our citizens), a widespread feeling of 
distrust, dissatisfaction, and discontent, resulting from an agita- 
tion and discussion of the financial condition of our country, which 
has taken the shape of earnest and serious protest against the 
course of Federal legislation in thatdirectionfor thelast twenty- 
five years, culuminating in a system of finance which is so ad- 

ted as to be utilized by a few, a system so directed asto trans- 
er the fruits of their labor from their own into the pockets of 


others. 
In 1850, in the old times, the assessed wealth of the United 
States was $8,000,000,000; and of this the farmers owned $5,000,- 


000,000, or over two-thirds of the wealth of the nation. In 1860, 
when you know the clouds of war had begun to gather over this 


nation, when gold and silver began to seek their hiding places, ` 


and, as I have said in other discussions, the war was not fought 
over the ne or anything of the sort, but it was fought to en- 
slave the white man under a moneyed aristocracy—in 1860 the 
assessed wealth of the United States was $16,000,000,000; and of 
this the farmers owned $7,000,000,000, not quite one-half. Then 
closed the most prosperous period of this country. In i870 the 
nation's wealth was $30,000,000,000; and of this the farmers owned 
only $11,000,000,000, not quite one-third. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Did you deduct the indebtedness of 
the farming class? 

Mr. T ERT of South Carolina. I will come to that after 
awhile inthe winding up of this table. This was less than one- 
third, five years after the close of the war. In 1880 the assessed 
wealth of the United States was $45,000,000,000; and of this the 
farmers owned $12,000,000,000—less than one-fourth. Now, Lam 
running hurriedly over this and I do not propose todetain the 
committee long; and, as a matter of course, being no financier, I 
only am submitting these things for your consideration, and I 
do not know that I could sustain any severe cross-examination 
on finance, being, as I have said, nothing but a plain farmer. 

Some bill of the sort was introduced at the last session of Con- 
gress by Col. LIVINGSTON of 23 and this is something 
similar to it, and adopting that idea I have been endeavoring in 
a manner to reproduce it, and to have it introduced here with a 
desire that some merit might bə found in the bill. In 1890 the 
nation’s wealth was assessed at $62,000,000,000; and of this the 
farmers owned $15,000,000,000. Then, their lands were mort- 
gaged for over 50 per cent of their value, say $9,000,000,000, and 
that left them only 36,000,000,000—less than one-sixth. I have 
not the exact figures since thattime, but it has gone on in that 
ratio. Now, justhore, in 1850 our farmers owned over 70 per 
cent of the wealth of the country; in 1860 about 50 per cent; 
in 1880 about 33 cent, and y they own less than 20 
per cent, and yet they pay over 80 percent on every dollar col- 

ted in taxes. This is alarming, and ee to put this class 
of to investigating the cause of this line of poverty. 
in we see, from 1850 to 1860 farm values increased 101 per 


cent. From 1860 to 1870 farm valuesincreased 43 per cent. From 


1870 to 1880 farm values increased only 9 e cent. Now, then, 
notwithstanding this alarming decline in farm values, the aggre- 

ate wealth of the country increased 45 per cent from 1870 to 

880, while those who produce this wealth are not the recipients 
by any means; and the agricultural population increased over 29 
percent. From 1850 to 1860 agriculture led manufacturing 10 
per cent in the increased value of products; from 1870 to 1880 
manufacture led agriculture 27 percent; showing adifference in 
favor of manufacturing of 37 per cent. The value of the ten 
leading staple crops of the country in 1866 was $2,007,462,231. 
The value of the same crops in 1884, eighteen years later, was 
$2, 043, 500, 481. During this time the cultivated acreage had 
nearly doubled and agricultural implements and machinery had 
vastly improved, and yet the crop of 1884 sold foronly 2percent 
more than the crop of 1866. There must be a cause for this, and 
surely it is plain to behold. 

The average value per acre in yield of all our crops in 1867 
was $19, and in 1887, twenty years later, the average was but $9, 
showing a deprebiation, as follows: Wheat from 1860 to 1870, 
average price per bushel, $1.99; from 1880 to 1887 the average 
per bushel was $1.07. Corn, from 1860 to 1870, average price 
per bushel, 96 cents; from 1880 to 1887, average price per bushel, 
46 cents. Cotton, from 1860 to 1870, average price per pound, 
48} cents; from 1880 to 1887, average price per pound, 9 cents: 
so that to-day a dollar costs the wheat farmer two and one-third 
times as much; the corn over two and one-third times as much, 
128 the cotton over four times as much as it did from 1860 to 

Mr. HAUGEN. Lou do not have the increase shown by the 
last census in farm values? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. No, sir. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Do you know what it was? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I do not know exactly, but 
it tends in the same direction, and would be proportionately the 
same. The same decline would follow. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. Those are currency prices to which you 
refer? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Yes, sir 

Mr. BROSIUS. You do not have in connection with that 
statement of the fall in prices of agricultural products a table as 
to how much less it costs to produce agricult products in the 
United States? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I have not the statistics, 
but it is in the same proportion. But that does not at all change 
the trend of my argument. 


Mr. BROSIUS. I was simply directing your attention to the 


fact tap thes have no statement on that point. 
Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It is in the same propor- 
tion, I should presume; but that makes no difference. Now, 


I contend, gentlemen of the committee, that the great question 
of the day is the money question; financial reform is what 
we need, and the great question of the day is, whether the dol- 
lar or the citizen, whether manhood or money, shall rule this 
country; and I contend that this condition of things is the re- 
sult of a monetary system fastened upon the ple since and 
ee. Hoge war by the enactmentof what might be termed seven 
financial conspiracies—thatris, the enactment of seven laws. 

Now, I have not the time to go into any discussion of those laws, 
but will only just mention them and the dates of their passage. 
The exception clause, passed February 25, 1862, which, you gen- 
tlemen know, was an exception put upon the greenbacks which 
debased them and prevented them being legal tender for the pay- 
ment of all debts. They were restricted to the nonpayment of 
imports and interest on the debt. The national-bank act was 
passed March 25, 1863, which I think has a pernicious tendency, 
as all will admit without debate. The contraction act was 
March 6, 1866, by which the currency was lessened and contracted. 
The credit-strengthening act was passed March 18, 1869. Nearly 
all of the 5-20 bonds, which were payable in the kind of currency 
in which they were bought, were made payable in coin, thus rob- 
bing the people of millions. The funding act was July 14, 
1870, which perpetuated the national debt. Then came the de- 
monetization act of March 12, 1873, which Carlisle said was more 
destructive than wars and pestilence; and the resumption act of 
June 14, 1874, to be consummated January 1, 1879, thus making 
it possible to so mapie the mony of the country by the na- 
tional bankers and Wall street gamblers as to virtually control 
the price of labor and produce and shape all the laws of the land. 
As a matter of course, as this contraction of the currency oc- 
curred it naturally caused a corresponding shrinking in the value 
of produets and in the value of labor and in the value of all kinds 
of property. That was the natural consequence. 

But they tell us that a dollar will buy more than it ever did 
before. None know that better than the laborer and producer, 
but where is the dollar? The dollar that we want is the dollar 
that will pay more of our debts, more of our taxes, and lift more 
of the mortgages from off our homes. That is the kind of dol- 
lar we are interested in, and not the appreciative gold dollar es- 
tablished the demonetization of silver. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Would not you be nearer correct if 
you said in the price of all products? 

ee TALBERT of South lina. That is virtually the same 
thing. 

Mk. HALL of Missouri. I can not with you there. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. ell, the difference is a 
minor one. 

About the close of the war Mr. Lincoln said: 

I see in the near future a crisis arising Which unnerves me and causes me 
to tremble for the safety of the nation. As the result of the war corpora- 
tions have been enthroned and an era of corruption in high places fol- 
low and the money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its zom 
by working upon the prejudices of the people until wealth is aggregated 
the hands of a few. 

Gentlemen, you know how well that prophecy has been ful- 
filled in considering the condition which confronts us to-day. 
Alexander Stephens said that— 

The first steps of the Shylocks, after they had legislated all the money 
into their pockets, would be to absorbthe railroads; second, to get command 
of all commercial exc! and the great arteries of trade; and in the 
third place, to possess themselves of all the real estate; then serfdom and 
slavery under a moneyed aristocracy would as surely follow. That proph- 
ecy has certainly been fulfilled in a measure. 

Can you doubt to-day, looking around, and does it not impress 
upon any thinking man the conviction that despotism and cor- 
porate rule to-day has fastened its clutches upon our free insti- 
tutions, so to speak; and that to-day, living in the land of the 
free and the home of the brave we are not a free people; that 
we are living to-day under the domination of a money power and 
are ruled by a moneyed aristocracy, so to speak. 

James A. Garfield declared in 1880 that— 

Whoever controls the volume of currency is absolute master of the in- 
dustry and commerce of the country. 

I think that is true. Thus stands to-day the money power, 
owning the railroads, telegraph wires, steamship lines, and com- 
mercial exchanges. They have gobbled up all the vacant lands, 
and through the agencies of banks, commission merchants, and 
land loans associations have shingled our homes with mortgages, 
owning nearly everything in existence; and in their arrogance 
stand ready to offer 8 to every measure that may be 
N for the relief of tbe people. In addition to all this we 
see United States bonds (4 per cent bonds, which would be utter] 
worthless but for the sturdy blows of the strong arms of labor), 
due in 1907, which were bought at 54 cents on the dollar, selling 
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at $1.25 on the dollar, when we know thata mor on not one 
farm in a thousand for the same time, one-third its value, at the 
rate of 7 per cent interest, could be sold at its face value. We 
are alarmed when we see under our financial policy the major 
part of the wealth of 67,000,000 people into the hands of 30,- 
men. We see centralized capital allied to corporate powers 
invading our temples of justice, subsidizing the press, controlling 
conventions, corrupting the ballot box, dictating the platforms 
of parties, overriding individual rights, intermeddling with fiscal 
authority, and directing legislation, State and national. 


PROPOSED MEASURES OF RELIEF. 


We see to-day, figuratively speaking, the will of one man, at 
least, attempting to rule the Congress of the United States. The 
President of the United States stands, as I said in a speech the 
other day, scepter in hand, daring Congress to give the people 
what they asked for. We see the rich growing richer and the 
poor growing poorer, and yet with each recurring year we con- 
tinue to sow in faith, toil in hope, and reap in despair. Sur- 
rounded by the most wonderful progress and development the 
world has ever witnessed, yet standing appalled with impending 
bankruptcy and ruin. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these being facts which I do not think 
can be successfully controverted, such a system ought to be 
changed; and believing this and knowing this to be the senti- 
ment of the people I represent, I have brought forward this bill 
as a substitute for the present banking and funding system, 
which bill I do not claim to be original 3 but, as I have 
said, something like it was introduced last session by Col. Lłv- 
INGSTON of Georgia. 

I have also brought it forward as a substitute at the same time 
for the State-bank system. I conceive this to be a substi- 
tute for the famous 1 system which has been so much 
abused and so little unde . Itis nothing more nor less to- 
day than a plan to c e the present financial system of the 
National Government. I also conceive this to be a substitute 
for the State-banking system. This plan, I think, covers the 
financial plank in the Ocala platform, one of the Alliance de- 
mands. d just here let me that while I am an Alliance 
man I am a Democrat. Iwantto buse the mindsof the mem- 
bers of this honorable committee of this one idea, that an Alli- 
ance man is a Populist. It is no such thing; and there is a wide 
gulf between them. I claim to be an Alliance man, advocating 
certain measures; and yet I have done and expect to do it within 
the Democratic party, as long as the Democratic ty stands 
by its principles and platform; and that I submit to be the 
financial plank of the platform of the Farmers’ Alliance, strictly 


The 8 Government has reserved to itself the right to 
coin money and emit bills of credit. You can find that in Arti- 
cle I, section 8, of the Constitution, and section 10of Article I is 
plain that the State shall make nothing but silver and gold a le- 
gal tender. This Government has, however, neglected to supply 
the nec kind and quantity of money to effect exchanges es- 
sential to the interests and welfare of every section alike. Itis 
the duty of every national government to institute and regu- 
late a medium of exchange; but that this duty has been imper- 
fectly performed appears from the fact that when specie is made 
the only tender in payment of debts neither the Government nor 
the mass of the people have or can have any adequate control 
over it. The capitalists control the money and through the 
money control the Government. 

The defects of the present monetary laws further appear in 
the great power given to national banks, so well described a few 
mornings ago by Col. OATES of Alabama to your committee; 
also from the variations in the rates of interest of Government 
stocks constantly fluctuating in value. If the Government does 
not secure a uniform value to money for its own use, it can not 
regulate as it cogh® the currency of the country. It is impossi- 
ble to secure to labor its earnings under systems by which the 
Government and the public depend upon a few capitalists to fur- 
nish the medium and standard for the distribution of the produc- 
tions of labor. 

The bill in question will give to us a uniform currency, a cur- 
rency to be issued by the nation and the States respectively, 
each State receiving only so much as it requires under the act 
when demanded by any regularly legalized officer, and such 
funds to be disposed of as each State may direct bylaw; and that 
is what I conceive to be asubstitute to the State-banking system; 
for each State, by its Legislature, can direct how t money 
shall be loaned. It can be loaned upon any security which is 
good. The State, of course, places bonds in the National Treasury 
to secure the National Government, and then loans its money to 
citizens in South Carolina or Pennsylvania under State laws as 
they may direct. They might in South Carolina lend money on 
one thing and in Pennsylvania they might lend on another, hence 
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ou could not adopt any uniform system, and hence I leave it to 
the States themselves to arrange that matter. í 

It is clear that Congress has the constitutional right to coin 
money, etc. This makes it the duty of the General Govern- 
ment to provide the money of the nation, and it is accordingly 
bound to make money in quantities adequate to the wants of 
business and to institute it in a way which will secure the ef- 
fectual regulation of its value. The present deplorable condi- 
tion of the country is a sufficient ash array against the national 
8 system, and, as I have said, it is a pernicious system. 
All of the old authorities are against national banks—Jefferson, 
Madison, and Benton. I just here will read some sketches from 
Jefferson—I have here some miscellaneous authorities, but I 
will only read from Jefferson. Jefferson stated: 

Bank paper must be suppressed and the circulation restored to the nation 
towhom it belongs. 

The power to issue money should betaken from the banks and restored to 

ss and the people to whom it belongs. I sincerely believe banking es- 
tablishments are more dangerous than e ee 

Iam not among those who fear the people. ey, and not the rich, are our 
dependence for continued freedom; and to preserve their independence we 
must not let our rulers load us with perpetual debt. 

Put down the banks; and. if this country could not be carried through the 
longest war with the most powerful en without ever knowing the want 
of a dollar, without dependence on the traitorous class of our citizens, with- 
out hard upon the resources of the people or loading the public with 
an infinite burden of debt, I know nothing of my countrymen. 


Mr. HAUGEN. What is that pamphlet? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Itisa phet called A 
History of the United States Dollar, from which I have culled 
other information. It refers to Thomas Jefferson and many 
other writers. 

Mr. BROSIUS. By whom was it published? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. By N. A. Dunning. 

— 5 WARNER. Does it give the date of Mr. Jefferson’s sug- 

estion? 

s Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. No, sir; it does not give 
articular dates here, though it is accurate, being taken from the 
st authorities. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Can you give us the place where we 
can find that in Mr. Jefferson's writings? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It is found in Jefferson’s 
speeches and wri I refer to this, but I could go and give 
numerous other authorities. 

STATE-BANK CIRCULATION, 

To continue my argument, the history of the State-bank sys- 
tem is sufficient argument against them under the old plan. 
This bill, as I understand it, provides a general substitute for the 
State and national banks. At the beginning of the war, reliable 
ap or from eighteen different States show that in 1860 out of 
1,230 State banks 140 were broken, 234 were closed, and 131 were 
worthless. Besides, there were in circulation 3,000 kinds of al- 
tered notes, 1,700 varieties of spurious notes, 460 varieties of spu- 
rious imitation, and 700 other kinds more or less fraudulent, and 
one might ae out of every eleven notes that five had been 


ee t 
r. HAUGEN. Do you get that from official reports? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. How long a time does that exhibit cover? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That was at the close of the 
war, going back over the history of the State banking system. 

Mr. WARNER. You mean from the beginning? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That was the conditionin 
1860. I do not know how far back it goes. It only shows the 
fallibility of the State bank system. 

5 of Missouri. You got that from Mr. Hepburn’s 
report. 

r. TALBERT of South Carolina. Yes, sir; andother better 
authorities. Now, 8 I thank you for your kind atten- 
tion and I feel that itisan honor that I have been invited to ap- 
pear before you. As I have said, I am no financier, simply a 
pisin farmer with certain ideas about business, and Ihave tatoo: 

luced this bill and referred it to your committee for considera- 
tion, and would be glad if you would consider and look it over 
and see if vou can find any merit in it. I hope that some of the 
suggestions in it may find favor with you in connection with 
other bills which you have before you. 
CURRENCY PER CAPITA. 

Mr. WARNER. Does your bill pronis for $30 per capita new 
currency in addition to that now afloat? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carilona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. Why is it fixed at $30 per capita. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. My idea is that I find we 
need a per capita circulation of about $50 todo the business of the 
country; and, I suppose, with the gold and silver in circulation, 
in addition to the currency already outstanding, that $30 per 
capita in the States would run it up to that amount. That would 
be left, of course, to the States; each State could demand or ask 


for just the amount it thought proper, and give security in bo 
which would secure the National Government. Then each Sta 
could provide as it thought best through its legislative powe 
for the distribution of this money. The circumstances in sank 
State being different, it is fair to assume that Ohio could have 
what it liked and South Carolina and Georgia, where our cir- 
cumstances are different, could do as the thought best and loan 
it upon such security as they thought t, some on cotton or 
other produce, others on bonds or just such good security as the 
people were best able to give. 

r. WARNER. Then your idea would be to leave outstand- 
ing the greenbacks now outstanding and also the national-bank. 
currency, silver certificates, ete.? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Thatis a matter for the 
national banks; as I understand, the Government would withdraw 


special ae es. 

Mr. R. So far as your system is concerned it is not 
intended to withdraw them? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I do not propose to make 
war upon Soy bankig g institution atall, but the present national 
bonds draw interest, and under this plan no interest accrues, 
This is, as I understand it, a change which is desired by my 
people in the present monetary system of the National Govern- 
ment; and of course all banking institutions would have to stand 
upon their own merits. 

Mr. WARNER. What interest would you place upon the 
State bonds? ` 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I do not know; that could 
be arranged hereafter, either by the States or the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Say, 1 per cent. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. The 1 per cent is for the 
issuing of this money only to pay expense of issuing these Treas- 


notes. 
vice WARNER. My question in regard to the interest is based 
upon this: If the Government did not want to issue a large 
amount of currency, then by poig the interest high upon those 
bonds it might probably nullify your bill. 

Mr. TALB T of South Carolina. It could not go over 830— 

that is, the per capita circulation; and the interest to be ar- 

ed by law, either State or national. 

b. WARNER. By putting the interest high it might nullify 
your bill so as practically to discourage the States taking out 


any. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I suppose if the Govern- 
ment was disposed to issue money it would not enact any such 
laws, or have such laws as would protect itself. 

Mr. WARNER.. Your idea is to leave the question of the in- 
terest on 8 bonds to the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Les, sir; or Congress, or 
State legislation. 

F Now, in regard to this tax: who is to pay 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That is to paid by the 
State which d ts the bonds. 

Mr. WARNER. Itis not a tax upon the bonds, but it is a tax 
upon the State in proport on to bonds issued? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. W. ER. Now, should not there be some requirement 
providing for the loan of this money by the State, such as not to 
exceed a certain per cent of interest? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That, possibly, might be 
advisable. 

Mr. WARNER. By the State 17 27 borrowing the money 
at low interest and lending it out at high interest, you can see 
where the trouble would come in? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That is a matter entirely 
with the State; and, of course, each State would be disposed to 
protect her people; so that would not be probable. 

Mr. WARNER. Would you pass legislation here that would 
alor each State to make its State expenses outof your currency 

ani 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, I-do not understand that 
it will do that; and, as I said, this is a matter for future legisla- 
tion. You gentlemen can take the bill, and if it is not properly 
arranged it can be properly arranged. 

Mr. WARNER. It will not interfere with your plan? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. No, sir. 


Mr. W ER. Whydoyou contract the currency at the end 
of twenty years? 
Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That is simply a matter 


of term; it required to have some term, and each State can re- 
deem those bonds at any time that she sées fit. 

Mr. N ER. You do not believe in the State banking 
system 
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Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Icontend that State mone 
can not be made stable and uniform. I contend the National 
Government ought to issue money sufficient to have a uniform 
national currency, and I submit in that particular this is a sub- 


stitute for the State-bank system. Now, it is possible there 
might be such restriction thrown around State banking systems 
as to make these State bills safe and sound, but I do not see how 
it can be done. But you gentlemen have under advisement 
bills, I think, of that sort. . 

Mr. WARNER. Lou prefer a currency issued by the General 
Government? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. A currency that would be 
decentralized and localized, a national currency, and there would 
be no trouble about different kinds of bills, where every man 
would be satisfied if it was good and uniform, and if he lives on 
one side of the river and crosses on the other he would not have 
to discount his money, as I understand it. 


POPULIST OB ALLIANCE. 


Mr. WARNER. Not to go into politics, but to make a dis- 
tinction between the plan proposed W the gentleman from Kan- 
sas and yours, the argument for which is similar in a good many 
respects—now, what distinction, as you understand it, is there 
between the Populist idea of 3 system and the Alliance 
idea of a financial system? What I want to get at is the differ - 
ence between the plan of the gentleman from Kansas and the 
plan of the gentleman from South Carolina; or perhaps we can 
get at it in a broader sense, 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. The Populists or third 
yore poopie have left the Democratic party and are outside of 

e Democratic party. The Farmers’ Allance in my State are 
members of the Democratic party. The Farmers’ Alliance are 
Democrats in South Carolina, and there is a difference between 
the People’s party platform and the Farmers’ Alliance; there is 
a decided difference, and the Farmers’ Alliance in South Caro- 
lina are making their fight in the Democratic party as Demo- 


crats. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. What is the difference between your 
financial scheme and their financial scheme—they call m- 
selves Populists and you call yourself a Democrat, and Mr. WAR- 
NER’S question is: What is the difference between your financial 
scheme and the Populists’ financial scheme? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I do not know that I can 
answer, as to that, This is my scheme as I understand it. I 
have offered it as a substitute for the Farmers’ Alliance sub- 
treasury idea, as some which I think is better and covers 
the ground, from the simple fact that it gives back to the States 
the right to loan this money to our people upon such security as 
they can furnish and such security as the State authorizes will 
be satisfactory. Now, I do not understand the substance of the 
measure introduced by the gentleman from Kansas, as I have 
never seen his bill, and I do not believe it is an like that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. The Ocala platform has in it a pro- 
vision in regard to the 5 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Yes, sir. The subtreas- 
ury plan, as I have explained, is a desire for a in the 

nt financial system of the National Government. Nov, the 
Phird-party platform, or the Populist platform, as I understand 
it, demands the ownership of roads, and the Alliance 
platform demands the control of the railroads and not the own- 
ership, and the Farmers’ Alliance proper are members of the 
Democratic party, and they are Democrats, and stand upon 
the Democratic platform, and are making their fight for their 
Measures within the Democratic party; and, as far as politics 
are concerned, as I understand it in my State, the members of 
the Farmers’ Alliance would advocate the nomination for office 
of men in the Democratic primaries who stand upon their plat- 
form or the nearest to their platform, and the measures which 
they support. Weare making our fight as Democrats, and in 
the Democratic primaries and in the Democratic conventions, 
and we will support the nominee of the Democratic primary. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And whether he stands upon your principles 
or not, bee will support him? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Yes, sir; if we gointoa 
primary or convention, we will abide the result. Of course, we 
will expect the nominee to stand squarely on the platform he was 
elected on; we are Democrats, that is my position; but I did not 
come in here and expect to go into a discussion of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN, Iwould say this discussion is drifting from 
the bill under consideration. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I hops the committee will 
excuse my digression; as I said, I am no financier, but I intro- 
duced this bill with the hope that possibly it might become a 
law, or it might help you gentlemen to formulate some other bill 
which you have before you. Iam not dictatorial or Saye or 
the sort, but I feel it is a measure worthy of your consideration. 


eee WARN ER. T understand the gentleman misunderstands 
question—— 
- TALBERT of South Carolina. I will be glad if you leave 
out this 5 digression. 
Mr. WARNER. I did not intend to go into it. My question 
was confined to the financial plan 5 
Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. . Chairman, I rise to the point 
of order that this discussion is not upon the bill which is before 


us. 
Mr. WARNER. I insist upon ht to ask a question, and 
when I ask if it will be time for che pate aon ceo 
ject if it should be out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will submit his question. 

Mr. WARNER. Certainly; my question is this: The gentle- 
man from Kansas proposed the other day a plan, not in detail 
like yours, but it involved the issue by the Government of cur- 
rency, and in some respects it was supported by arguments simi- 
lar to yours. He said, as you have, that in the matter of detail 
there were numerous details which he had not thought of, and 
which would have to be worked out. He presented it, as I un- 
derstood him, as the People’s party bill—the People’s party 


plan. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, I present this as a mem- 
ber of Congress; I do not present itas a ers’ Alliance meas- 
ure or anything else, but as a financial measure which all par- 
ties can and ought to agree to. . 

Mr. WARN You have presented a plan, and at the same 
nts . that you did not present it as a People’s- 
party plan 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. WARNER. My question was not intended to go into the 
political matter, but to ane yon what, if anything, was the differ- 
ence between the financial theories of the Populists and the 
Alliance-Democrats? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Obio. I raise the point of order that the 
question asked by the gentleman from New York has no refer- 
ence to the bill under discussion, as to the difference between 
the platform of these two parties, and I submit that that ques- 
tion is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understands the gentleman 
from New York to ask him to explain the difference between the 
financial planks of the Populist party and the Alliance party? 

Mr. WARNER. Not at all—— 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I submit that I did not 
come here to explain the People’s pry, platform, but I came 
here to speak upon this bill which I ve introduced, and I have 
done it as I understand it. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the gentleman from 
New York is wandering alittle from the line of discussion. In 
other words, it does not make any difference so far as this billis 
concerned whether it is in accordance with the political plat- 
forms of the two es, but it isa question as to whether what 
this bill contains is meritorious or not. 

Mr. WARNER. My question is, whether there is a distinc- 
tion in his mind between the two, not political, but financial. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does that relate to this question? 

Mr. WARNER. It most certainly does. There has been pro- 
duced here a plan which is like lan in some respects and 
differs from it in others; and the gentleman has produced a plan 
which resembles the plan produced asa Populist plan. I am not 
asking about the Populist plan, but I am asking him if he makes 
a distinction between the two; and if so, what is that distinction, 
not political, but financial. If he makes a statement that there 
is a distinction, that answers it; or, if he makes a statement that 
there is no distinction, he answers it. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I certainly said I made no 
distinction, and I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this is a constitu- 
tional bill and it comes within the provisions of the Constitution. 
Co has a right to coin money and emit bills of credit. I 
have examined the Constitution and I think this bill comes 
within its provisions. It is a plan that is advocated by the peo- 

le in my country and by all classes without regard to party. 
he people want a change in the financial system and intend 
have it or know the reason why. 

Mr. WARNER. The people of your country were inside the 
Democratic party and that all 

Mr. T ERT of South Carolina. In my State we have very 
few but Democratic le, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. t is the difference between your plan 
and the Democratic platform? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I raise the question of order. That 
has nothing to do with this bill. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Now, I contend that this 
is a Democratic plan, because it is the 8 plan; and I 
that this is a Democratic bill, that it is of Democracy, and it 


is based upon the bed-rock principles of Jacksonian Democracy. 
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Mr. BROSIUS. In your examination of the Constitution, did 
ou find in it any warrant by the Government of the United 
States to loan money to the several States? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Well, as I construed it, I 
did; but that is a matter of construction. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Will you name the section and article. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I have named basa re- 
marke, and will say that under the general welfare clause it i 
constitutional always to give the people relief from burdensome 
laws. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I beg your pardon. . d 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It was under discussion 


here. 5 

Mr. HAUGEN. You think it could emit bills of credit in the 
States? f. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That is my construction, 
but I am not a constitutional lawyer and I did not come in here 
to make a constitutional argumentor an argument of any politi- 
cal party, because all can agree on a financial policy. I came in 
bere as the representative of mg people to make a simple, plain 
statement u this bill which vo introduced. You gentle- 
men can o just such disposal of it as you think best, for you 
gentlemen can inquire into these matters. Are there anyother 
questions, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. I believe not. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I thank you, gentlemen, 
for your courtesy. 5 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I will just say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I do not want it to be understood on account of my remaining 
silent that I concur in his statement relative to the relation be- 
tween the Alliance and the Democratic „or relating to 
the relations between the Alliance and the Populist party. My 
silence does not indorse any of that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would ask that my colleague, Mr. BAB- 
COCK, be heard on his bill. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I would like to ask my 
friend, Mr. HALL, if he means to say I came in here repr | 
the third party or the Alliance, or anything of the sort? 
just simply introduced the bill, and I do not want to be under- 
stood as interjecting anything in a discussion—— 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I donot mean anything of thatkind 


atall. 
Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I thank you, gentlemen, 
for your courtesy. 


The Tariff. 


SPEROH 
HON. WILLIAM BOURKE COCKRAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 13, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenne for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. COCKRAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When this bill was in course of preparation 
by the Committee on Ways and Means the Democratic members of 

t committee agreed among themselves that in order to expe- 
dite the consideration of the measure they would abstain from par- 
ticipating in the discussion. But when it was decided by the 
House to fix the period at which the debate should end by a special 
rule, we all felt that the restraint which we had originally placed 
upon ourselves was no longer necessary. If, therefore, I venture 
now to participate in this discussion, it is because I feel such a 
course can in no way retard the progress of the measure, and be- 
cause I hope to get some light during the course of the debate 
from gentlemen on the other side as to some of their grounds of 
opposition, which, though they have been explained in a multi- 
tude of words, I confess I am still unable to understand. 

The objection that the bill will not raise sufficient revenue for 
the support of the Government is indeed an objection the mean- 
ing of which anybody can grasp, but it is one which is founded 
on utter ignorance of the 1 of tariff reductions every- 
where throughout the world. I do not believe that this bill will 
operate to cause a doficiency. If I did I should not support it. 
Ke ve that the revenues of this Government will be increased 


its operations; and in making that statement I base my con- 
clusions upon the experience of the civilized world wherever a 
policy of tariff reduction has been adopted. 

Since the t reform of the tariff in England the number of 
articles on the dutiable list has been reduced, until to-day that 
list comprises, I believe, about six articles. To be entirely 
accurate I will read it, for it is contained ina single page of one 
of the special consular reports. Those dutiable articles consist 
of cocoa, tea, and coffee (what are known as breakfast-table arti- 
cles), some dried fruits, spirituous liquors of all kinds, soap (in 
the preparation of which spirit is used), and playing cards, 
Here is a reduction of the tariff that amounts almost to anni- 
hilation; yet the amount of revenues derived from the operation 
of this law is larger than the revenue derived from the custom 
house when the number of articles on the list was counted by 
hundreds and even thousands. 

Mr. Tooke, who was perhaps the very highest authority that 
has ever writen upon prices, instituted in 1856 a comparison 
between the revenues derived from the tariff laws of E d in 
1815, when tariff duties were at their highest, and in 1856, when 
they had been reduced almost but not quite to the level of 1892, 
Speaking of the result he says: 

The breaking down of the old barriers to thefree exercise of the skill and 
industry of the modern states is equal in its economic effect to the disco 
of a new and beneficent agent in nature, to the opening up of a fresh conti- 
nent, or the access to a new South Sea. 

In 1816 the revenues derived from duties laid upon the large 
number of articles upon which taxes were then collected, 
amounted to £19,845,000. In 1855, after there had been a re- 
mission of duties at various times amounting in all to £20,000- 
000, an amount greater than the whole revenue derived in 1815, 
the total revenue was £22,227,000, a gain of nearly £3,000,000 in 
the amount annually collected. 

The French author who has written with perhaps the most 
spirit and lucidity upon the effect of tariff impositions upon the 
revenue, Leroy-Beaulicu, shows that out of the hundreds of arti- 
cles upon the dutiable list in France, three-quarters of all the 
reve nue is raised from six articles; and he argues that if the 
French nation should abolish all customs taxation upon all 
articles exceptthese six, the stimulus to trade in them would be 
so great that the people would find themselves blessed with an 
abundance of revenue, instead of being threatened with a deficit 
in their yearly budgets. 

Yet gentlemen us that this bill will operate such a reduc- 
tion of the revenue as will paralyze the Government. I deny it. 
I insist that this reduction in the tariff will increase the rev- 
enue of the Government. It will stimulate consumption, it will 
8 trade, it will broaden commerce, It will not only increase 

e revenue by a larger yield of taxes, but it will increase the 
opportunities of the people to earn the money with which the 
taxes are to be defrayed. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

My friend from West Virginia, Mr. Wilson, made an objection 
io the present tariff system, judged purely as a revenue measure, 
which attracted the attention of economists ever since the 
study of national finances began throughout the civilized world. 
He pointsout thatthis system of suppor a . by ex- 
cessive revenue taxation means not simply that the people are 
compelled to pay exorbitant duties to the Government, but that 
a whole brood of favored individuals are equipped with letters 
of marque to prey upon the commerce of the country and exact 
from the consumers the last dollar that their conditions will 
permit them to yield. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

For every do that goes into the Treasury hundreds of dol- 
lars are collected by private individuals through the operations 
of trade; so that the amount directly contributed for the sup- 
port of the Government, the amount of revenue actually de- 
rived from the custom-house, is but a small feature of this tax- 
ation, the real extent of which no man can tell, or even 
estimate. It must have been this view of tariff taxation that 
led Dean Swift, whose mind was always keen to discover an 
absurdity, to lay down the maxim that In the arithmetic 
of the custom-house two and two did not make four, but often 
only one.” [Laughter.] In our custom-house arithmetic 85 
piled on five and paid by the consumers of the country to the 
protected interests do not yield $10 to the Treasury, but often 
only one, or even only half of one. 

So far as the revenue provisions of this bill are concerned, I 
think we may safely assume, if we be guided by the experience 
of the world, and by the great stimulus in our own importations 
whenever the free list has been enlarged or duties have been 
redueed, that this reduction of the tariff which we are now about 
to accomplish will operate to so increase the revenues of this 
Government that the Treasury will be in the condition in 
which the Democratic party left it in 1889, when the Government 
was blest with overflowing resources and puzzled only how to 
dispose of its surplus treasure. [Applause on the Democratic 
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side.] So much for the objection that the bill does not provide 
sufficient revenue for the support of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, if I understand the chief argument against the 
economic principle of this bill, itis that it attacks the princi- 

le of protection. I have heard protection” extolled on this 
ae until I confess I have become a little confused as to the 
meaning of the word. I have seen my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DALZELL] increase in stature almost ten inches, as 
with magnificent gesture he declared that the time would come 
when protection would be revived. [Laughter.] Our friend 
from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], who opened the discussion in 
behalf of the minority, told us in thundering tones that the face 
of this country must be turned back toward ‘‘ protection” if we 
are to escape a general paralysis of our trade and avert the 
spread of starvation amongst the masses of our people. Every- 
where this word“ protection“ has been flung in our faces until 
it has assumed a weird and ep aba meaning, the character of 
which no one can hope to gather from any study of the dictionary. 
[Laughter and ART i 

What is protection? What is involved in it? Does it exist 
anywhere? Have we got it now in operation? Is the McKinley 
law protection in its fullest development? Is that law the final 
evolution of the theory, and were you gentlemen deceiving the 
people of the United States in 1 when you went before the 
electorate upon the theory that the tariff as it then existed 
was something so sacred that to examine it showed recklessness 
on the part of political leaders and political parties? In 1888 
we were told that the Democratic party had violated the moral 
law in demanding a revision of the tariff. The tariff was then 
held up as somet ing sacred, mystic, dangerous; something that 
pee hands should not touch, something that the eyes of or- 

inary men should not bepermitted to contemplate. 
and applause.] 

Like the Ark of the Covenant among the Chosen People, it 
3 to look upon it; it was death to touch it. [Laugh- 
ter.] So this sacred mystic institution, the tariff of 1883, went 
triumphantly through the election of 1888. We who had been 
reckless enough to discuss it, to treat it asa subject that might 
be examined and even criticised by the representatives of afree 
and enlightened people, were sent into the cold shades of opposi- 
tion, while those who had invoked the mysticand magic influences 
of „protection,“ were intrusted with the control of the Govern- 
ment and the defense of the sacred institution. But they were 
scarcely in power before they laid violent hands upon that sacred 
ark, tore it to pieces, and built up a new covenant on its ruins. 

The tariff law of 1890 is the latest, the crowning work of the pro- 
tectionists.. Are we to assume that we have now seen its final de- 
velopment? Dowe finally understand what yougentlemen mean 
by protection, or do you intend to extend the system, to raise 
stilt higher the wall around this country, to further bind and 
cireumscribe the productive energies of this ple? From 
anything that has been said in this debate it is impossible to 
say whether we have yet got protection in the fullest extent, 
or whether you gentlemen intend to further develop it, to pur- 
sue your theory until youshall have established a system of tariff 
taxation which will exclude all foreign commerce and give us 
the home market“ absolutely to ourselves, where the consu- 
mer will be committed to the tender compassion ofthe industrial 
trusts and the demands of our laboring people will be gratified 
by the charity of favored monopolists. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I concede that the gentlemen who dif- 
fer from me on this question are jus$ as anxious as I am for the 
welfare of the people of this country. I do not mean to level 
charges against your honesty, gentlemen of the opposition. I do 
not mean to question your patriotism. I believe that you are 
pursuing the course which you think is best for the people of 
this country; and as I believe that of you, I know it of my 
associates. [Applause.] 

I know on this side of the Chamber we are actuated solely by 
a desire to maintain the degree of prosperity which this country 
has already reached, and to widen that prosperity by every 
means within our power. We differ from you solely as to the 
means; and I ask a candid, fair, honest, good-tempered compari- 
son of views as to which of us is pursuing the shortest, safest 
path to the end we are all anxious to reach. 

When we consider the objections to this measure we find that 
they are twofold. One Sblection is that it will increase busi- 
ness. Another objectionis that it will decrease business. And, 
strange as it may seem, I have heard both propositions ad- 
vanced by the same orator, and that, too, by a gentleman who is 
a leader of thought and an exponent of doctrine on the other 
side of the Gham her I refer to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY]. As I understand it—I am quoting entirely from m 
memory of his admirable speech and from a printed report whic 
I observed in the newspapers—the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 


aughter 


DINGLEY] took the ground that in order to raise sufficient 
revenue under the provisions of this bill we will be compelled to 
increase our imports $250,000,000; and he said that such a pros- 
pect was calculated to spread rejoicing among the foreigners 
and to fill the cottages and homes of this land with gloomy 
apprehension. Am I correct in that statement? 

r. DINGLEY. You have stated half of what I said. 

Mr. COCKRAN. O, I do not attempt to state a third of the 
goni oman speech. Iam merely stating that particular prop- 
osition. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I stated that if there should be an increase 
of imports of $250,000,000 of such goods as we ought to produce 
for ourselves, that would decrease the e ETRE this country 
to 4 extent of $250,000,000 and bring dismay. That is my state- 
ment. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman pardon me if I ask him 
to repeat that. I did not quite catch the last part of it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mystatement wasthis: That on the assum 
tion which the gentleman has already presented, that this b 
will increase TARR GONA to the extent of $250,000,000, those 
goods being such as we could produce in this country, that the 
effect of increasing the importations of goods that we can pro- 
duce from abroad $250,000,000, would be to decrease the produc- 
tion to exactly that extent, and the opportunities for labor in 
this country to that extent. á 

Mr. COCKRAN. Well, I will take that statement of it, 
though it is much narrower, I admit, than the one originally 
made, as I remember it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That was my statement. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Anything from the gentleman from Maine 
is a valuable contribution to this discussion, and so I will take 
his statement, even in what I regard as its attenuated form. 
Now, what is the meaning of the gentleman’s position as he has 

ust stated it? He tells us that if $250,000,000 worth of wares be 

ported, and we happen to be engaged in manufacturing the 
same wares, the opportunities of labor in this country will be 
decreased by the amount of the importation. How, may I ask, 
will we pay for those $250,000,000 worth of per HODE? 

I have neyer heard any person upon this floor discuss eco- 
nomic questions more clearly and more felicitously than the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] when he touches that 
element of commerce known as money; and in this very speech 
to which Irefer, he showed his keen appreciation of the eco- 
nomic terms which are so much invoked in all these debates. 
He told us in the very next paragraph, as I recollect, that be- 
tween nations, as between individuals, all trade is an exchange 
of commodities; that money is only used to accomplish the 
movement or circulation of the g from the hands of one 
man into the hands of the other; and, if that be so, must not 
this $250,000,000 worth of goods that we import be paid for by 
$250,000,000 of other goods that we export, and in the exporta- 
a s which we find our profits? [Applauseon the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to answer that. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Always, with pleasure. 

Mr. DINGLEY. My answer is simply this, that experience 
has demonstrated in the past that in a situation such as sketched 
by tho gentleman, we paid for excessive importations, over and 
above our exportations, by sending gold abroad, and to that ex- 
tent 98 it from this country. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Now, the gentleman has come to a point 
which I expected to reach myself. I had hoped he would throw 
such additional light upon it in his statement as would save me 
the trouble of 1 it here. Let me ask the gentleman from 
Maine on what basis we could expect to carry on trade if his 
theory of prosperity be sound? If it be an injury to send abroad 
money, it must be a benefit to import it. If we imported $250,- 
000,000 in money the gentleman manifestly thinks that we would 
be better off than if we imported $250,000,000 worth of goods. 

Am Iright in that? [Laughter.] 

Now, the gentleman not having answered me, and as silence 
is always more eloquent than speech, surely I may assume this 
last statement of his position to be correct. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. : 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman will pardon me. I hope the 
gentleman will not conclude that my silence is an assent to 
his proposition. The gentleman occupies the floor, and I could 
only ake it by his assent. 

Mr. COCKBAN. Not only is my assent given, but I invite the 
gentleman to correct me. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If I understand, the gentleman is entirely 
willing that I shall rise and present my views in opposition 
while he is speaking, I would be glad to do so; but that would 
not be courteous to him. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I did not think the gentleman could im- 
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prove his former presentation of his views, but I want to waive all 


question of privilege under the order of procedure and let the 
gentleman from Maine state whether I misrepresented him in 
my statement of the proposition that he made in the course of 
this debate. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I suppose the gentleman is aware that we 
very often purchase things and get into debt for them instead 
of paying for them. There is a balance that may be against the 
individual in this respect which may be responsible for his in- 
debtedness, as his purchases are not necessarily paid for at the 
time, and that debt or purchase by a government must be the 
same as by an individual. My proposition is simply this, that 
anything which leads to the importation of g such as we 
should produce ourselves therefore deprives our laborers of the 
opportunity of making those goods, and inevitably tends to re- 
duce the price for labor in this country, and tends to produce 
the evils of which I spoke in my speech. And I must say to the 
gentleman that undoubtedly, when my full remarks shall be 
printed—and I supposed that they would be this morning, but I 
understand they will be to-morrow morning—I think he will 
find there is no such difficulty as he seems to imagine. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I have not found any difficulty in his state- 
ment, I beg to assure the gentleman from Maine; on the con- 
trary, I have 8 on my way gently fanned by the contri- 
bution which he has made to my progress. [Laughter.] I gan 
not quote the gentleman’s speech, for the reason which he has 

iven, and I asked him to correct my statement of it only that 
Emight proceed with a perfect understanding of the gentleman's 
position. The gentleman has now told us two or three times the 
meaning of his language, and I conceive it to be that if we obtain 
a tribute of $250,000,000 worth of money from foreign coun- 
tries, the gentleman considers that would be prosperity, while 
$250,000,000 worth of goods, imported under the conditions named 
by the gentleman, would be evidence of 8 in other words, 
the gentleman would deplore the importation of 8250, 000, 000 
worth of goods, while he would rejoice in the importation of 
$250,000,000 worth of gold. That, I believe to be the position he 
takes. Am I correct: 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman is not correct in giving my 
statement. 2 5 5 hter on the Democratic side]. 

Mr, COCKRA Well, then, I am bound to say that Iutterly 
misunderstand the gentleman’s language; but I think every per- 
son in this House has little doubt as to the real meaning of his 
economic theories. 

Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. COCKRAN. In order to promote the gayety of the dis- 
cussion, I yield. [Great laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. WALKER. I wish to ask the gentleman if he thinks, 
and upon his theory I think he does—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. Ihave not stated my theory; but that does 
not make any difference. [Laughter.] 

Mr. W. ER. If we had landing upon the shores of this 
country,or rather if we had broughtinto this country every dol- 
lar’s worth of goods that the people would buy and sell for the 
next year and given to them, which would prevent them from 
buying them and thus circulating the amount of money they 
now pay for them, or absolutely giving them the goods and thus 
throwing out of employment all the people who make them, does 
the gentleman think it would be to the advantage of this coun- 


try? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I confess, Mr. Chairman, I can not answer 
that question. 

Mr. WALKER. I asked you what your opinion was about it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I can not express an opinion about some- 
thing which I do not understand, and I do not understand what 
the gentleman said. 

Mr. WALKER. If you will give me half a moment I will 
make it clear. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, time is fleeting while art 
is long, I fear I can not yield further. [Laughter.] . 

Mr. WALKER. That is a reason which is often resorted to 
in goning with difficult questions. 

Mr. COCKRAN. The gentleman’s question is difficult. I 
admit that. Itis so difficult that I gave it up; but its difficulty 
is in its construction rather than in anything it contains. 


[Laughter.] I really do not understand what the gentleman. 


means. 
Mr. WALKER. I can make it clear to the gentleman in half 
a moment. 
Mr. COCKRAN. If the 3 will do that in half a mo- 


ment it will be such an evidence of progress on his part that I 
think I will yield. [Renewed — 
Mr. WALKER. Then I will put it in the form of a statement. 


I make the declaration that an absolute gift of 8250, 000, 000 worth 
of cotton goods, or of woolen goods, or of the two combined, 
brought into this country and distributed to our people would 
be the greatest curse that could come upon the country. 
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Mr.COCKRAN, Well, itis a curse that Ithink a large number 
of towns in Massachusetts would cheerfully submit to. [Laugh- 
ter. 

r. Chairman, I am not talking about gifts. That is a subject 
Ihave no doubt, with which the charitable manufacturers ot 
Massachusetts are more familiar than I am. [Laughter.] I am 
speaking about importations, and the very basis of my remarks 
and of my theory is that all importations must be paid for, and 
that there is no element of charity in trade, whether it be trade 
with different nations, trade among individuals, or between the 
employers of labor and wage-earners in the mills. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] And it is well that there should not be, 
as I hope to demonstrate to this House before I conclude. 

I repeat, then, that if I understand the theory of the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]—and he has not said 8 
that disturbs my statement of it—the importation of $250,000,- 
000 worth of goods into this country, provided we manufactured 
similar goods ourselves, would be a startling event, pregnant 
with danger to the prosperity of this country. Yet, my friend 

ke of the importation of money as something that would in- 
dicate great commercial prosperity. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I venture to state that, as between an 
importation of money and an importation of goods, the general 
prosperity of the people would be best subserved by the impor- 
tation of goods. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let us examine the theory of gentlemen on the other side. If 
it be desirable to so conduct our trade that we could collect and 
bring into this country from the rest of the world 8250, 000, 000 in 
gold in one year, then it would be still more desirable if we could 
collect five hundred millions or a billion dollars a year. But if 
we reached that condition of trade which these gentlemen seem 
to hold outas the goal towards which we should travel, a condi- 
tion where all importations of goods would have ceased in the 
country and our whole foreign trade would be limited to impor- 
tations of money, then in the course of five or ten years we would 
have all the gold in the world and there would be nobody left 
to trade with us. [Laughter.] 

As long as we import commodities and exchange them against 
the commodities which we can produce cheaper and better than 
they can be produced by those with whom we trade, the pros- 
perity of the whole human race is advanced; those who trade 
with us are kept solvent, and our prosperity is helped by their 
solvency. [Applause on the Democratic side.] What advantage 
would be gained by an importation of gold? I know I can speak 
to the gentleman from Maine about any of the operations of 
money with a certainty that he will agree with me- because 
the extraordinary feature of this discussion is that confusion of 
ideas on the other side appears to be engendered solely by 
adherence to the protective theory. The gentleman from Mains 
[Mr. DINGLEY] the keenest conception of the functions of 
money. He hasshownitintheverys h which I am now crit- 
8 He was able to walk up to the very door of truth along 
a straight line of strictly logical onon ng: yet the moment he 
approaches the tariff he abandons the light and stumbles away 
from the conclusion to which his own logic had directed him. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

hen the gentleman states as an objection to this bill, that it 
wouldinevitably result in a large importation of goods he appears 
to consider that such an importation would be a decrease in the 
business of the country, while his explanation of the functions 
of money show clearly that it would be an increase in the business 
of the . 

Here he tells us that all trade is an exchange of commodities, 
that money is but the machinery by which the exchange is 
made, and in the same breath he objects to this bill because un- 
der its 1 8 the imports of the country would be increased 
$250,000,000. 

Suppose that instead of 89 0 goods we imported gold; 
what would be the consequence? I have already said that if 
you could maintain for any length of time large importations of 
gold, you would soon bankrupt all the rest of the world and no- 
body would be left to trade with you. But, assuming for a mo- 
ment that such a course of trade would not result in universal 
bankruptcy, what would be done with the gold after it had been 
imported? You know my friend it would not be left idle in the 
vaults; you are too good an economist for that. You know that 
the only use to which it could be put would be to exchange it 
against commodities. You would have to produce your com- 
modities here. It would take time to produce them, the cost of 
production would be higher, amount of commodities would nec- 
essarily be smaller and the national wealth would be correspond- 
ingly lessened. - 

'he true course is to bring in from abroad the goods that you 
can obtain best and cheapest in exchange for the goods that you 
can produce best and cheapest. If your natural position gives 
you an advantage in that trade, all the powers of earth can not 
rob you of it unless you yourself close the doors of your ports 1 
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the teeth of your own prosperity, by a vicious system of protec- 
trve legislation based upon all the errors that have ever afflicted 
political economy. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 
friends, there is not one word in all these arguments which 

we have heard in this debate that has not been used in the prop- 
ation and defense of economic error for hundreds of years. 
y, the very converse of your protective proposition was once 
held to be the corner-stone of national prosperity. For years 
and yoe may “y ee was considered a crime 
+ ge patriotism in cer uropean countries to rt goods. 
en thought that if corn was exported the cost 8 
would be increased to the native population; and under that mis- 
taken notion the policy of restricting exports was vigorously 
maintained. But the world has gone ahead. Even in this coun- 


try we have got rid of the idea that exports are dangerous to 
rosperity. It only remains for us to dispel this last illusion 
That imports are injurious to trade and we shall have at once 


assumed a just and solid position on which we may stand forever. 
. on the Democratic side.] 

t there is another argument which I will dispose of in pass- 
ing, because it is scarcely worthy of discussion—an argument 
hinted rather than mentioned by my friend from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY], but referred to frequently and in broader terms by 
gentlemen who are less susceptible of the effect upon their rep- 
utations—the argument of hatred against all the world. Some 
advocates of protection insist that the farther we degrade the 
rest of the human race, the more we reduce our fellow human 
beings to f ction ch and want throughout the world, the der 
does the erican Republic become in the eyes of ci on, 
the longer the stride her children make in the pathway of pros- 


perity 

I believe there is nothing new under the sun—nothing new in 
virtue, nothing new in vice. The same prejudices that affect 
human minds to-day have affected them from the beginning of the 
world. This same feeling of hostility on the part of one country 
toward the people of other countries isridiculed by David Hume 
in one of his essays; and so intense was the spirit of rancor be- 
tween the English and the French porte atthe close of the last 
century that in writing these lines, he was not simply a philoso- 

her nding economic truths, he was a hero risking mar- 
ad or thefaith as he undersood it. 

Nothing is more usual— 


He says— 


among states which have made some advances in commerce, than to look 
on the progress of their neighbors with a suxpicious eye and to consider all 
trading states as their ri and to 8 that it is impossible for any of 
them to flourish but at their expense. opposition to this narrow and 
malignant opinion, I will venture to assert that the increase of riches and 
commerce in any one nation, instead of hurting, commonly promotes the 
riches and commerce of all its neighbors, and that a state can scarcely carry 
Its trade and industry very far where all the surrounding states are buried 
in ignorance, sloth, and barbarism. 


+ 0 s 0 s © 0 
Were our narrow and malignant politics to meet with success we should 
reduce all our neighboring nations to the same state of sloth and orance 
that prevails in Morocco and the coast.of Barbary. But what wo be the 
consequence? They could send us no commodities; they could take none 
from us; our domestic commerce itself would languish for want of emula- 
tion, example, and instruction, and we ourselves should soon fall into the 
same abject condition to which we had reduced them. I shall therefore ven- 
ture to acknowledge that, not only as a man, but as a British subject, [pray 
for the flourishing commerce of Germany, S Italy, and even France it- 
self. Lam at least certain that Great and those nations would 
flourish more did their sovereigns and ministers adopt such enlarged and 
benevolent sentiments toward each other. 


Sir, with David Hume I pray for the success, the commercial 
success, the industrial prosperity of the sons of men, wherever 
they are. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 1 believe that 
the children of Adam, whom Christ died to save, are all our 
brethren, and the mission of this Republic is not to oppress any 
of them, but to elevate themall. [Applause.] 

Now, I have taken what the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
8 said on this subject as one of the psculiar effects of this 
tariff question upon a certain class of enlightened intelligences. 
Let me instanceanother by reading what the minority of the 
committee have said on this economic question: 


We have, therefore, before us always three problems—wages to be main- 
= ; hours of labor to be lessened; and prices to be lowered—not one, but 


This, I regard as the authoritative declaration of what protec- 
tion seeks—not what protection is. 

It is true that invention at once keeps up with and the demand 
for higher wages and for lower prices and for fewer hours, which are the 


conditions of our — ne pane of civilization; but it can not ão more. It 
tion the lower prices of a lower level of ci 


can not meet in ad on. 
Oh, Mr. Chairman, conceive the meaning of that ead- 
dressed to this, the representative of the most e ht- 


bod 
ened and civilized community the worth has ever seen: 


It can not meet, in addition, the lower prices of a lower level of civiliza- 


What, sir! Civilization, can not meet the forces of barbarism! 
On this side of the Chamber we believe that the lower the level 
of civilization against which we contend the more formidable 
we are ina conflict waged with the wea; of civilization itself, 

Are we to be told that our progress in wresting secrets from 
nature which have given us for our industrial pursuits control 
even of the elements themselves—when we can harness the 
lightning to the necessities of commerce and re&nforce human 
labor by forces which transcend in their marvelous power the 
miracles by which Moses sought to convince Pharaoh that his 
message camefrom Heaven itself—are we now toconfess that the 
very possession of ali these natural and scientific advantages— 
this wonderful development of civilization—renders us help- 
less against a lower level of civilization? [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Sir, barbarism has sometimes prevailed against civilization 
when barbarism used the weapons of brute force and when the 
men who defended civilization had been enervated by years of 
tyranny and self-indulgence. But in economic contests the 
higher the level of civilization the more irresistible its power; 
and it is because we in this country, have reached the highest level 
of civilization the human race ever attained, that we are 
charged with the high of effecting the industrial and 
economic conquest of the whole world. [Applause on the Dem- 


ocratic side.] 

The gentleman from Maine . REED], to whom I attribute 
the authorship of this report, the leader of the Republican mi- 
nority, the gentleman whose native city of Portland scarcely 
furnishes a pedestal large enough to support him before the eyes 
of his party laughter], pursuing the lo course of his argu- 
ment, admits, as so keen a logician was bound to admit, t 
invention renders labor so efficient that we can maintain the rate 
of wages, that we can shorten the hours of toil and still cheapen 
production. Ha thus stated all the economic truth upon 
5 he suddenly finds that to stop there would be to 
strip party of the armor in which it has fought for the last 
four years, he proceeds to declare that we can only maintain 
the advantages of civilization by confessing that ci tion at 
the highest level is incapable of meeting the competition of 
ee on the lowest level. [Laughter on the Democratic 

e. 

Now, this is merely a recurrence of the same phenomenon 
that we see in the mental operations of the other gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DINGLEy]. Both of these distinguished men show 
keen appreciation of economic law, both pursue a line of logical 
reaso until they are brought by it toa result thatendangers 
their party loyalty, and then they face about and march at right 
angles to the path which they had followed in their more en- 
lightened moments. [Laughter.] 

Let us examine in detail the economic position taken by this 
minority report and by all the orators on the other side. If 
there be any argument for protection, and I still confess m 
inability to understand precisely what gentlemen mean to indi- 
cate by protection at its best—I think we have seen it at its 
worst laughter —it is the claim that protection maintains 
wages. To the simple question which I asked the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] concerning the economic effect of 
importations of goods, as distinguished from importations of - 
money, I failed to get a clear and definite answer. The gentle- 
man went off, at what I trust he will pardon me for calling a 
tangent, to the subject of employment and wages. 

I observed that every question that was put from the minor- 
ity to the gentlemen who discussed the question on our side 
revolved around this question of wages. So when we reach the 
question of wages I believe we are atthe very kernel of this dis- 
cussion, at the very center of the contention. 

Does protection maintain wages? Right here I declare if pro- 
tection maintains wages you can not give me too much of it. If 
protection maintains wages I would out-protect any protectionist 
among you. If protection maintains wages, you cannot raise the 
protective wall higher than I would wish to see it raised. If 
protection maint wages, withered be the hand that would 
write a word assailing it. But does protection aid the laborer to 
gain a larger reward for his toil? 

Let us throw aside all element of party l ty for a moment, 
and discuss this question on its economic side. After my con- 
cession, that you gentlemen are as honest in your purposes as I 
am, that we are both struggling for the benefit of the country, 
though we pursue different paths, there is very little party ad- 
vantage left to either in reaching an honest solution of a diffi- 
cult economic question. 

Now, at the very basis of this 3 to e a, see 
tion maintains wages, lies the a Se What is ? tdo 
we mean by the word? Thegentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WILSON] uttered a great truth when he declared here that the 
higher the rate of wages, the cheaper the production? And 
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way? Because the labor that is paid the highest, is paid the 
highest because it is the cheapest. The val of the fittest 
ds the inexorable law of commerce, and in commerce the fittest 
isthe cheapest. I make this statement notwithstanding the 
ble authority of President Harrison to the contrary, 

as revised, reédited and republished by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] this afternoon. ughter on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] The progress of civ tion has been the 
progress of cheapness. In this country to-day the humblest 
workingman is better clothed more warmly housed, enjoys more 
comforts than the king or the prince of the middle „and the 
improvement in his condition is due to the growth of cheapness. 

When a gentleman who was President of the United States, 
who is eminent and conspicuous in his party, although I believe 
now permanently retired from service, deliberately stated in a 

to his fellow-citizens that a cheap coat indicated a cheap 
man, he must have meant that the mechanic of Indianapolis or 
New York in the nineteenth century is a cheaper man than the 
Norman vilain of the eleventh century; that years of indus- 
trial development and of growing cheapness have been 800 years 
of progressive decay. 

The roductive capacity of a man does not depend entirely 
upon himself. It depends upon all his surroundings, upon the 
0 ter of the soil, upon the nature of the people, upon the de- 
gree of civilization, the development of machinery, and all the 
million concurring elements that go to make up the economic 
life of a nation. laborer engaged in the production of a book, 
such as | hold in my hand, obtains as the reward of his toil a cer- 
tain proportion of the whole value of the book. 

Mr. illustrates the nature of wages by instancing the 
case of a farmer who maintainsa herd of cattle and who employs 
aservanttoaid him in his business. Whenthecattleare 
into money or into some other commodity, the workman is en- 
titled to a certain proportion of the cowsor oxen; but instead of 
giving him those cows and oxen, the employer takes all the cat- 

e to market and gives his servant an amount of money b 
to the value of that portion of the cattle to which he was entitled. 

We pay men in some of our factories, as I am told by the re- 
ports of the Bureauof Statistics, $7 or 88 aday, and yet there are 
men who would gladly attempt to do the same work for $3 or $4 
aday. Now, why is a man paid $7 or $8a day? He is paid at 
that rate because it is the cheapest rate at which he can be hired; 
because there is more profit in employing him at that rate than 
there would be in the employment of the man who offers to do the 
same work for 83 or $4 per day. ö 

The basis upon which his compensation is fixed in every in- 
stance is the least ble amount of his own product that the 
laboring man is willing to accept. It is then plain that the 
amount of wages which every man receives must finally depend 
upon the amount of a commodity that he produces. 

Now, let us consider for a moment the general effect of this pro- 

-~ tective tariff upon production. On that question this ute must 
finally turn. I will admit at the outset, so that no side issues 
distract our attention, that by a protective tariff you do 
diversify the industries of this country. That is a more liberal 
admission, I think, than we have had from your side in a long 
time. You have always claimed that your protective tariff di- 
versified the industries of this country. Iadmitit. Surely there 
can be no dispute when I am wating $0 admit that which you 
gentlemen have all along been asse . 

If I understand your position, you claim tnat when the manu- 
acturer is prosperous, the workingman must necessarily be 
prosperous also. Let as I heard my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
JOHNSON] describe the way in which these prosperous manu- 
facturers occasionally find their profit in closing their mills and 
discharging their workingmen, I felt that the operation of the 
rule of reciprocal’ benefits became 1 incomprehensible to 
the finite mind. 5 But still I assume that you 
maintain the ition t you have always taken upon the 
question, that if there be prosperous em ers there must be 
prosperous laborers, and that as your tariff diversifies industries 
and makes manufacturers prosperous, the laborer must necessa- 
rily enjoy a share of their prosperity. 

Now, to reduce this rule to practice, I assume you hold that 
when a manufacturer finds that he enjoys h special laws a 
privilege analogous to that of a patentee who has discovered a 
new invention, when he realizes that the consumers of this coun- 

are delivered over to him to be treated as to him seems best, 
when he knows that he can lower the cost of his wares if he 
thinks that is the most ropa os I thing to do, or increase the 
price of his commodities if he feels that is the most prudent thin 
to do, he will feel that the great power intrusted to him should 
be exercised for the joint benefit of his laborers and of himself. 

I presume that you go further, and maintain that when laborers 
seek employment at his factory, instead of employing the man 
who will work for the lowest wages this prosperous manufac- 


turer, reflecting aros the great favors he has received from the 
whole Poops of country, will always em the man who 
demands the highest wages. [Laughter.] deed, you must 
maintain this to be the practical operation of your tariff system, 
otherwise it is a little difficult to see where the wage-earner par- 
ticipates in its benefit. 
r. REED made a semiaudible remark. 
Mr.COCKRAN. Does the gentleman desire to ask me a ques- 


tion? 

Mr. REED. It was only a private dialogue. 

Mr. COCKRAN, When there is Epone dialogue in which 
the gentleman takes part and from which I am excluded Lalways 

it as something I have lost. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have adistinctly contrary idea of the 
operation of the tariff laws. I believe that, no matter how mae 
you protect the manufacturer, or how much money you allow 
to make outof tho peupie of this country, he will not pay $3 a day 
to any American citizen for labor if he can get an equal amount 
of labor out of a Zulu, a Hottentot, or a Chinaman for $1.75. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Now, in saying this, I am in nowise criticising the mordlity 
ofanyone. The manufacturer is a human being with just the 
same moral attributes as his neighbor. I trust that my friend 
from Massachusetts, whose placidity was so disturbed by the 

of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] 

the other day, will acquit me of the slightest idea of attributing 

to him anything like ferocity of character when I say that he is 

verned by exactly the same rules as every other manufacturer 
the country. 

Mr. W. ER. I would like to 

Mr. COCKRAN. If you will allow me to finish what I am 
saying I will give wey: 

I was about to say that Ican not conceive that any other rule 
could prevail; because even if a gentleman so benevolent as my 
friend from Massachusetts ap to be, and I have no doubt is 
[laughter], undertook to employ the man who asked the most 
wages instead of the man who asked the least, somebody not so 
virtuous and benevolent as he, would open a factory alongside of 
him, employ the ch t labor that he could get, reduce my 
friend to bankruptcy, turn his men outof employment, and leave 
them without work or prospect of work. that, under the 
oporna of economic laws, it is not possible for a man to govern 


business PY akiai 
Mr. WAL I would like to ask the tleman if he 
stated that the ag Stake wages paid the man the higher priced 
his labor is, the cheaper the product would be? 
Mr. COCKRAN, If that is your understanding of my theory, 


then you utterly reject it? 

Mr. WALKER. That is exactly — 

Mr. COCKRAN, If you assume that to be my theory, you 
utterly reject it, do you not? You have stated what you con- 
ceived to be my view, and I understand you absolutely reject it? 

Mr. WALKER. Will you answer my question? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I answer that afterwards. I want to 
say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, or rather to quote to 
him, the maxim of Bagehot, that in economics it is always dan- 
gerous to trusttheobvious. I willexplain to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts later what I mean by thestatement that the high- 
est-priced wages is the cheapest, but I want to ask him if I made 
the statement which he assumes I made, does he not reject it 
absolutely? 

Mr. WALKER. I state to you—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. That is not the question. I ask you if you 
reject that theory? If you will not accept it let me go my way 
in sorrow. [Laughter. 

Mr. W ER. I want to say to the genoman thatthe high- 
poor) pinay in labor in any given locality always goes with the best 
skill, and that is really the cheapest labor, but that does not mean 
that itis the cheapest labor the world over. Upon the p ition 
the gentleman has made the highest-priced labor would not be 
the cheapest, because the man adjoining would hire cheaper la- 
bor of equal skill and drive the other out; so the gentleman has 
disputed his own proposition. [Loud applause on Republican 
side, in which Mr. CockRan joined. 

Mr. COCKRAN. No, the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
mistaken. It will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that I partici- 
pated in that cheer. I did so because It ht it was due to the 
gentleman’s courage, although it might not have been accorded 
to his discretion. [{Laughter.] > 

The CHAIRMAN. Thetimeof the gentleman from New York 


has expired. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas and Mr. WALKER asked 
unanimous consent that the time of Mr. CocKRAN be extended. 
TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY] was to take the floor at this time, but he has intimated 
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that he will yield twenty minutes of his time to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will give him half an hour. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Iam obliged to the gentleman and to the 
committee. 

Of course, gentlemen on the other side will do me the justice 
to remember that I have not refused to answer questions, and 
that some of my time has been consumedin replying to the ques- 
tions they have put. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, no one will dispute the proposition 
that the employer must necessarily employ the cheapest labor; 
that is to say, where labor of a given quality is necessary to his 
business he will hire it at the very lowest price for which it can 
be obtained. That proposition being conceded we may proceed 
to consider the effect of a protective tariff upon the general pro- 
duction of the country. 

I have already conceded that by protection you can diversify 
industries. I concede, for instance, that your tariff may have 
operated tostarta tin-plateindustry in this country. [Laughter 
onthe Democraticside.] Ihavealways heard the existence of tin- 

late factories disputed; whether they exist in this country or not 
i one of the questions which are as puzzling to the human mind 
as the identity of the man who wore the iron mask, but I am will- 
ing toconcede that you may have started a tin- plate industry under 

our tariff, because I know that you can start it if you put the 
larit high enough. You can start almost any industry in this 
country, no matter what the cost of production may be, no mat- 
ter how much it may exceed the cost of production in any other 
country, if you impose a sufficiently high tariff on it and there 
be ademand for the article in thiscountry. Now, thatis alarge 
concession to the high-protection doctrine. I admit that you 
can diversify industry by legislation; but the question is, should 
you do it? it for the best interests of all the people of this 
country that you should do it? 

Let us see if we can start with an axiomatic proposition; and 
I will ask my friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], from his great 
co and learning, to inform me, if he disputes this prelim- 
inary proposition: Is it axiomatic in 3 economy that 
the capacity of an individual to Saor bor bears a fixed rela- 
tion to the amount of capital at his disposal? And is the same 
rule applicable to nations that applies to individuals? Iam 45 
re Beall own brief, imperfect, condensed statement of the - 
trine laid down by Adam Smith upon this question and by every 
writer upon political economy who has ever discussed the laws 
governing production free from the influence of Presidential 
campaigns. [Laughter.] 5 

The silence of my friend from Maine [Mr. peony) justifies 
me in believing that I am not yet upon controversial ground. 
Iam trying to remain in accord with moy riena from Maine as 
long as I can. I want to lock arms with him and keep close by 
his side until the exigencies of the debate compel me reluctantly 
and sorrowfully to part company with him; I will take his silence 
as an admission that these two propositions are axiomatic. If 
he disputes them I hope he will notify the House at this time. 
{A pause.] I suppose, then, we may take it for granted that no 
gentleman on the other side is willing to dispute the proposi- 
tion, that the capacity of a nation, like the capacity of an indi- 
vidual, to employ labor bears a fixed relation to the amount of 
of capital at its disposal. 

Now, capital increases from year to year in any country by 
the amount of its product that is saved from consumption. 

If I have acapital of a hundred thousand dollars, yielding a 
revenueof twenty thousand dollarsa year, and Isave half the pro- 
duct, the next year I will have a capital of one hundred and ten 
thousand dollars, and m; em! to employ labor will be in- 
creased ten thousand do 1 hat is true of me is true of 
every individual, what is true of every individual is true of all 
individuals, and all the individuals in a country taken together 
make up the nation itself. 

The capacity, then, of a country to employ men depends upon 
its production; the amount of production in turn depends on its 
cost. My friends on the other side will see that a given capital 
which without restrictive laws will produce 10,000 tons of steel 
rails at $20 a ton will only produce 5,000 tons of rails if the cost 
of the rails be doubled by tariff imposition or by any other artifi- 
cial restriction. The manufacturer may get the same profit 
from the 5,000 rails as from the 10,000; but his production is 
none the less diminished by the increased cost. resume my 
friend from Massachusetts, the eminent economist who has twice 
or thr “Par a me along in this debate, will not dispute that 
pro n. 

Since the cost of production regulaes its amount, it is plain 
that capital accomplishes the largest production when it 
engages in the uction of those that if can produce 
cheapest. My friend, I think, will not dispute that. You may 
diversify industries——~ 


Mr. COCKRAN. 1 i 
r. - If my friend is going to dispute state- 
ment I shall be glad to hear from hon. giet eain ery 
he disputes it. not, I hope he will not interrupt me, because 
my time is getting short. 

r. W ER. I think that country will produce most and 
cheapest that keeps its people most thoroughly employed. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I with you. Now we are together. 
[Laughter and applause. 

Mr. WALKER, And the way to keep them all employed is 
to increase to the largest possible extent the industries of the 
country. There is no such thing as natural advantages” in 
production in manufactories. 

Mr. COCKRAN. No such thing as natural advantages! 

Mr. WALKER. In manufactories. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Do you mean to say that a river alongside 
of a factory is not a natural advantage? 

Mr. WALKER. A river is not a manufactured article. 

Mr. COCKRAN. No; but is it not a natural advantage to 
manufactures? 

Mr. WALKER. 


Isay there is no advantage—— 
Mr. COCKRAN. 


I knew we should hear something new—— 

Mr. WALKER. Is a river a manufacture? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I think the gentleman will manufacture 
rivers before he manufactures arguments. 

Mr. WALKER. A river may be utilized by the energy and 
skill and intelligence of the manufacturer; but it is not a natural 
advantage in the processes of manufacture themselves. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I do not understand exactly the last remark 
of my friend; but I am in the usual condition that succeeds one 
of his interruptions. Laughter.] 

Now let me see whether I can get back to the point from which 
I started, because it is evident that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has not contradicted the proposition I have laid down. 
He has contributed something else to this discussion—something 
startling, novel, incomprehensible; he has not as yet contra- 
dicted the proposition which I was stating just before his inter- 
ruption. I was about to state that if an individual extends his 
productive capacity to the utmost when he employs his capital in 
the production of those commodities he can produce EY UENEN 
and best, the same must be true of a nation, which is merely an 
aggregation of individuals. 

Ireturn to the case which I was putting: If I have a capital large 
enough to produce 10,000 tons of rails at $20 a ton, and if the 

rice of those rails by any artificial means is raised to $40 a ton, 

can 7 8 but 5,000 tons; and to the extent that you limit my 
capacity for production you must necessarily limit my oppor- 
tunity for employing labor. When the cost of production is 
everywhere increased by a general imposition of tariff taxation 
the annual production of a country myst be diminished and the 
total amount of labor employed must be diminished in propor- 
tion; we therefore feel that a country isrichest and happiest when 
instead of being driven into industries which it must carry on at a 
disadvantage as compared with its competitors, it is allowed in 
perfect freedom to find its own occupations and to prosper under 
the beneficent laws of God unimpeded by the restrictive laws of 
man. [Applause.] 

The only result which your tariff can accomplish, conceding 
to it now all the beneficial effects ever claimed for it, is to in- 
duce men to embark in industries which they could not main- 
tain without such protection. It encourages men to engage in 
trades that they can not carry on in equal competition with the 
rest of the world; and since there are other trades iu which they 
can defy competition the adoption of a protective policy operates 
to divert capital from the regions where it is most productive to 
the regions where it is less productive. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] Instead of having the aggregate of production 
which God Almighty invites this nation to create and enjoy we 
find production artificially restricted by a system of laws which 
operate to rob us of the blessings of nature and to place us in the 
same condition as if our climate had grown harsher or our soil 
less fertile. [Applause.] 

I have stated whatI conceive to be the nature and effectof your 
policy. What, then, is our position? We believe that the true 
policy is to have the largest production, and therefore the greatest 
wealth that the natural conditions of this country will permit 
us to have. Inorder to have this largest production we must 
allow people to produce freely that which they can produce 
cheapest and best. If they want other commodities than those 
which. they produce they will then have abundance of goods to 
exchange for them in the markets of the world; while the growth 
of production here will give the widest occupation to the labor 
of this country. : 

We believe, for instance, that if this bill become a law the free 
importation of wool will stimulate the growth of woolen manu- 
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factures. The Aide paid to the farmer for wool depends not upon 
the profit which the manufacturer enjoys under our protective 
system, but upon the immutable law of supply and demand. 
e farmer who offers wool the cheapest is the farmer who will 
first obtain a market for his product. An increase in the con- 
sumption of woolen goods necessarily means an increase in the 
demand for wool and for labor to manufacture wool into cloth, 
and therefore an increase in the price of both laber and wool. 

A very distinguished capitalist in New York, famous the 
world over, declared, when the McKinley act was d, that 
there was nothing wrong about the increase in tariff rates. He 
said the man who had been in the habit of wearing three suits of 
clothes a year would simply wear two; the increased cost of goods 
would be met by decreased consumption. Now, that statement 
embraces all the law upon this subject. When you increase the 

rice of commodities you diminish the consumption. In dim- 

ishing the consumption you necessarily diminish the produc- 
tion, and in diminishing production you diminish the amount 
of labor and the quantity of materials employed in production. 
A decrease in the price of labor and AGUI is the obvious and 
necessary result. 

You gentlemen on the other side think that by diversifying in- 
dustries and allowing manufacturers to grow rich you benefit the 
laborer. We think that you benefit the laborer when you allow 
production to become so active that the manufacturer must com- 
pete for the labor he needs with other manufacturers, or with other 
employersof labor. You believe in narrow production and large 
profits; we believe in extensive production and a wide employ- 
ment of labor. You seem to think that the laborer is happiest 
when there are two laborers competing for one job, we believe 
that his condition is happiest when two jobs are competing for 
one laborer. 5 donors And we believe that when the pro- 
visions of this bi go into effect, when the bonds that tie the 
hands of American industry shall be loosed, even to a moderate 
extent, this coun will enter on an era of e 

rosperity; though it will never reach its highest industrial 
Aer opment until men realize that it is for the interest of the 
whole human race that all the children of men be permitted to 
enjoy the fruits of the earth at the cheapest rates, which means 
in the greatest abundance. [Applause. 

1 have heard it said as an argument in favor of protection that 
all through Europe there has been a revival of the protection 


sentiment. Austria-Hungary adopted protection in 1878; Ger- 
5 protection 879, and ce has been proceed- 
ing in the direction of protection. 


Gentlemen point to these facts, and we are asked if they do not 
show that there is an instinctive tendency toward protective 
duties, and if such a general tendency does not show there must 
be some benefit in a high 1 system. I admit that under 
ordinary circumstances there would be much force in the sug- 
gestion. I admit that the instincts of the human race are often 
safer guides than the reasoning or the eloquence of statesmen. 
But I believe the explanation of the tendency is found in the 
military policy of Euro nations. If you want European 
conditions on this continent, then T protective system is 
justified, and by all means you should cling to it. 
In1870Germany took possession of Alsace and Lorraine. In that 
year she entered upon à war of conquest, or rather she became 
engaged in a war which ended in territorial conquest. The pas- 
sions engendered by that war have forced on all the great na- 
tions of Europe the policy of maintaining great standing armies. 
These armies have grown so enormously from year to year that, 
taken together, they exceed to-day the populations of some 
countries. 
I ask the attention of the House to these overgrown military 
establishments, because I think they completely explain the 
European protective revival. 
We find France in 1892 main an army on a peace foot- 
ing—by which is meant that she maintains this force under 
arms in continuous idleness—consisting of 570,608 men and 138,- 
980 horses. 
Germany in 1892 maintained under similar conditions 491,217 
men, and 93,900 horses; Russia, 918,430 men and 137,250 horses; 
Austria, 337,419 men and 36,930 horses. And these figures sim- 
ply represent the forces that are kept constantly in barracks. 

addition there is a force in each great country amounting to 
millions of men, withdrawn from active industry for . 5 
ranging from one to several months in each year. 

Now, I believe a protectivesystem is absolutely essential to the 
maintenance of such establishments. Indeed protection on cer- 
tain industries may be necessary to the existence of any country 
from a military point of view. 

I concede that it may be consistent with sound notions of state- 
craft to adopt the policy laid down by Andrew Jackson and sanc- 
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tioned by all writers on political economy, the policy of stimu- 
lating by a protective tariff the production of those articles that 
are useful or essential in war. 

If all countries e in free trade, each one producing that 
which it could produce best and cheapest, freely exchanging 
its commodities with every other country, the condition of the 
human race would undoubtedly be happiest in time of peace. 
In time of war, however, the country which had the monopoly or 
the greater share of the production of the materials of war would 
necessarily have the rest of the world at a disadvantage. So as 
a war measure, as a measure of national defense, where there is 
danger that a country may at any time be cut off from commu- 
nication with the rest of the world, it is competent for the gov- 
ernment either to maintain the plant essential to its military 
necessities at its own pa ponse or to protect by tariff taxation those 
private industries which produce war materials. This is simply 
giving a bounty to private individuals to carry on an industry for 
the benefit of the government. It is a very different thing to 
ae them a bounty to carry on business for the benefit of them- 
selves. 

But there is another and a stronger reason which forces coun- 
tries that maintain huge standing armies to adoptthe protective 
system. If Germany or France threw down its protective wall 
its productive energies would be greatly stimulated. Its trade 
would grow with giant strides, as the commerce of Holland under 
free trade has grown until it has outstripped all her neighbors 
although she suffers from the very hardest conditions of soil an 
climate and enjoys no advantages except the advantages of an 
enlightened commercial system. As the productive energies of 
the county hed there would be a corresponding demand for 
labor within its borders. This demand could not be oes by 
the native population while hundreds of thousands of the very 
Sower of its youth were reduced to idleness in the military bar- 
racks, 

A rise in the price of wages sufficient to attract labor from 
abroad would be the inevitable result of such a condition., As 
the ponio of the country beheld their workshops and stores 
filled with foreigners, receiving higher wages than had ever 
been paid before, the precise manner in which they were de- 
spoiled by those huge standing armies would become apparent 
to them, and the revelation would arouse such an opposition that 
theentireoppressive military system would bs swept away by a 
storm of popular indignation. 

And so, as one vice breeds another, one opprosa ve political in- 
stitution is always buttressed and defended by other vicious in- 
stitutions. Men instinctively adjust their economic systems to 
their political systems. As a sleeper ona cold night brings 
his knees in the direction of his chin, unconscious of the physical 
law which controls his action, so the Government, which prevents 
its most efficient laborers from engaging in industrial pursuits, 
instinctively, unconsciously perhaps, but none the less surely, 
adopts a protective system, use it lessens production, re- 
duces the demand for labor, and thus conceals from the people 
the worst features of à military system which forces into idle- 
ness u large part of the population and drives from the fields of 
industry the strongest productive forces in the country. And 
thus we see that an oppressive Government adopts an oppres- 
sive commercial system, as inevitably as a duck takes to water. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the last argument that has been used 
here is the argument which has been voiced by my friend from 
New York [Mr. 3 who tells us this bill is unpopular, 
that we can walk through any city in the State of New Vork and 
find evidences of its unpopularity at every corner; that every 
silent workshop and every furnace in which the fires have be- 
come extinguished is a monument to the unpopularity of this 


measure. 
Sir, I admit the . of this measure at this moment 
in some of the great cities of the country. I know that un ephe- 
meral, fleeting popularity awaits the mocrat who will op- 
pose the passage of this bill, who will insist that the manufac- 
turers be continued in their monopoly because they have per- 
suaded their workmen that they shared this monopoly with them. 

But as the gentleman from West Virginia TMe. WILSON], 
here upon this floor withstood the angry protests of the peo- 
ple of his own ‘district, some of whom joined threats to remon- 
strances, surely those of us who have less to lose than he, can 
afford to Sead with him in the same breach; and although we 
may lose our commissions in this body, we will gain the grati- 
tude of our countrymen in the future. [Applause.] 

I would like to read but I do not propose to detain the com- 
mittee—from Adam Smith a statement of the result of attacking 
tariff protected monopolies. I will place it in the RECORD, be- 
cause it gives an admirable description of the condition occupied 
to-day by my friend from West Virginia, who, thank God, is lead 
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ing nis colleagues in the battle against monopolies to a glorious 
and decisive result. aes applause. |* 

But suppose the bill is unpopular, surely the service we owe 
our constituents does not consist in fanning their passions; we 
ought, rather, tocounsel their judgments. They are entitled to 
better service than the service of our own ambitions. They 
are entitled to the loyalty of ourconsciences. Lapane] And 
those of us who believe that the passage of this means the 
industrialemancipation of the peopled this country and the per- 
manent renewal of our commercial prosperity would be cravens, 
disloyal and forsworn, if we turned our backs on our duty and 
fled before any opposition, no matter from what quarter it came 
or what co uences it may entail on us personally. [Applause.] 

But is this bill the cause of tliese silent factories and these ex- 
tinguished fires? Why, what a system your protective system 
must be if its 5 a oe last ce until it 28 55 
pealed. [Laughter. y, my friends, according to your s 
ments he have enriched this country to such an extent that 
the people of this nation ought to be able to stand three years 
of hard times without ang person suffering the pangs of want. 

After all your boasts, is it ble that before asingle new meas- 
ure has been placed upon the statute book, before the operation 
of your protective system is suspended for an hour, before this 
bill for its modification has even got through general debate, 
allof this great national prosperity which you have described 
has fallen like a house of cards, has colla; like the bladder 
which the schoolboy flies over his head when it comes in con- 
tact with a solid substance. Segoe Is this frail structure 
the full result of your boasted protective system? Are these 
its foundations, built deep down in the experience of acentury? 
Have we paid taxes and piled up burdens now for an hundred 

ears, only to find that the system which we have established 
such sacrifices does not protect us for six months, aye, that 
it does not even protect us until we discard it. > 

But the factories are closed. Notwithstanding the existence 
of your protective system distress everywhere threatens the 
cottages which shelter American laborers. You have tried 
to make the people happy; I admit it. You have tried to 
make them prosperous; I admit it. You have diversified their 
industries because you thought such a diversification would 
promote their welfare; and now, with these diversified inter- 
ests, with production limited through a false economic system, 
the first touch of adversity changes the entire fabric of our 
prosperity into ruin, while the mec and laborers who have 
enjoyed the abundant revenues, which you have described, are 

uced to starvation by the ree 5 a 2 aer ; 4 

Let us the system propose the democra an 
erdhet A that it will take more than six mon ae hard 
times to put soup kitchens in every city in this Union. [Ap- 

use.] e all remember that in 1873, notwithstanding the ex- 

ce of a high protective system, a panic visited coun- 

try worse ten thousand times than the panic which afilicts us 
now. It lasted five years instead of six months; it entailed 
misery upon millions of human beings; it inflicted wounds all of 
which are not yet healed. As long as our industrial system is 
based on a false notion of economic laws these panics will recur. 
The trade of this country will never be secure till the laws that 
govern it are based on common sense, We are not deaf to the 
ery of distress throughout the country. We are keenly alive to 
the voice of the ple ee _—_ we give them ef acs 00 
the bl of we t their prayer. ud applause, 

In ae of this debato No have heard a great vids) about 
a gentleman whom his admirers delight to the Napoleon 
of h tariff; the ik ne of the protective system; the 
Napoleon who had his Jena, his Austerlitz, and his Wagram 

*To expect, indeed, that the freedom of trade should ever be entirely re- 
stored in Great Britain is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana or Uto 
should ever be established init. Not only the prejudices of the public, but 
what is much more unconquerable, the Yate interests ae many individ- 


uals, irresistibly oppose it. Were the officers of the with 
the same zeal and unanimity any reduction in the number of f 


to increase 

to animate their soldiers in the same manner as the latter inflame their 
workmen to attack with violence and outrage the of any such regu- 
lation—to attempt to reduce the army would be as as it has now 
become to attempt to diminish inany respect the monopoly which our man- 
ufacturers have obtained us. 

This monopoly has so much increased the number of some 
standing 


portan opposes 
© have authority to be Sore to 
the rank 


abuse and de from personal ts, nor sometimes from real dan- 
0 from the insolent outrage of furi and disappo mon 
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all combined, last fallin Ohio. [Laughter.] Well, I think the 
name his admirers have given him is a significant and, perad- 
venture, a propzetic one. 

What was it that caused the Corsican Napoleon to fall from 
the great.eminence to which his military genius had raised him? 
It was not any decay in the strategic skill which he had dis- 
played in the days when he commanded the army of Italy. 
His military reverses were not caused by the recklessness of his 
ambitions; they were the fruits of his economic mistakes. He 
wrote his abdication not at Fontainebleau in 1814, but at Berlin, 
when he penned the Berlin decrees by which he sought to com- 
mand the course of trade and to limit the freedom of commercial 
intercourse throughout Europe. [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Hisinvasion of Russia wasacommercial war. It was begun be- 
cause that country did not maintain and encourage the conti- 
nental blockade. Inhisstruggles for territory theallied powers 
of Tropa were helpless to withstand him. Neither barriers 
erected by man nor obstacles interposed by nature could prevent 
the triumphant progress of his armies. e was able to 1 
the descendant of the Czesars to give him hisdaughter’s hand in 
marriage. He could insult with impunity a Queen of Prussia’s 
royalhouse. He succeeded in entering every me: capital as 
a conqueror, but he fell in the attempt to erecta prohibitive wall 
aro Europe higher and stronger than that with which you 


ntlemen want to surround this country. ud applause. d 
e leađership of the Republican party ite Napoleon r the 


tariff will end as ended the Empire of the French Napoleon—in 
defeat and disaster. It is true that in the consequences which 
have attended his leadership the tariff Napoleon has reversed 
the results which attended the leadership of the other Napoleon. 
He has so events that the disasters which have followed 
his ascendanc ve fallen on his followers rather than on him- 
self. He hasled youonce through a Presidential campaign, and 
while he has secured a comfortable asylum his party seems to 
haye gone along way in the direction of Elba. [Laughter.] See 
to it that he does not lead you finally to St.Helena, [A use.] 
Be not deceived, my friends. The policy which involved the 
French Napoleon in a contest with the snows of Russia will array 
the common sense of the American people against the party 
which adopts it. You can not dispose of an economic question 
by phrases or epigrams—by clo g your leaders in the gar- 
ments of war or the insignia of empire. 

Loet us dispose of this question in the interest of the American 
oop in the interest of freer trade, of freer production, of labor 

tter paid because more widel: an suf ove {Loud applause.] 
We plant ourselves on our belief in the resources of coun- 
try and on the law of supply and demand in our attempt to im- 

rove the condition of the American eee and to enlarge 

is opportunities. If production be unrestricted by law we be- 
lieve trade will increase so that the demand for labor in this 
country will exceed the supply; that two jobs will be competing 
for one laborer oftener than two laborers will be compe for 
one job. We believe that when two employers are forced to 
compete for the labor of one workman the result of the compe- 
tition will be to raise his wages and improve his condition, and 
11 Hops t make that competition universal and continuous. 

plause. i 

8 range this discussion may take, it will siwaya come 

back to the position which the gentleman from West Virginia 
Mr. WILSON] took upon the floor when this debate was opened. 

e told us then in words which ought to be burned into the 
heart of every patriot, and which live in the minds of his 
countrymen long after he has disappeared from the stage he 
now occupies and adorns, that the prosperity of this country de- 
pended not upon law, but on labor; ey sea tariff schedules, but 
upon naturaladvantages; not upon W McKinley, but upon 
Almighty God. [Great applause.} 

We have established freedom in this land, freedom so broad 
that if the voice of the people be the voice of God, Democracy 
must be truth itself. [Applause.] We glory in the freedom 
of this country, and as we turn our eyes to the flag over our heads 
we breathe a fervent prayer that it may Ay until the end of 
time, free as the breezes of heaven t kiss its folds. [Ap- 
plause.] But we demand more than a free flag above our heads; 
we demand a free earth under our feet. [Great a use on 
Democratic side.] We believe that there are p ed up in our 
mountains, stored in our mines, growing in our fields, treasures, 
the extent of which the mind of man can not conjecture, the 
future development of which the spirit of prophecy itself can 
not measure. [Great applause.] ure in the fon of 
these inexhaustible resources, we welcome com tion with all 
the world, firm in the belief that the ma welfare of this 
country would be served by the widest freedom of trade. 

My friends may ask me, Why do you recognize the protect- 
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ive system in this bill? Why do you leave any schedule here 
that provides for incidental protection?” 

If there is anything in the very interesting report of the mi- 
nority more significant than its statement that civilization gets 
weaker the higher it rises [laughter] it is the statement that in 
this bill we concede the principle of the McKinley bill. We 
do, I am sorry to say. We must tolerate it yet aw in order 
to avoid bei ra to those who for years have subsisted upon 
protection. e find it harder to do justice, gentlemen, than 

ou found it to do injustice. Aspnes on the Democratic side.] 

e have struggled towards justice; we have not succeeded in 
making all the journey. You have attempted injustice and you 
have succeeded to your fullest content. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] ; 

Ves, Mr. Chairman, we have been com: to leave some sched - 
ules in this bill containing higher rates of duty than is consistent 
with the widest development of our country’s perity; we have 
been compelled to adopt that course upon the principle that a 
man who has been engaged in a prolonged debauch will die if 
his w is cut off su z e and applause on the 
Democratie side.] We have been compelled to e the return 
to freer trade gratam, because were we tomake too greata stride 
at once it might be cruel to some of the men of this generation. 
Those men have learned trades and handicrafts under the prom- 
ises held out Ee legislation. They have invested their 
years in the development of many kinds of skill, not the skill 
which would have made them most productive under normal con- 
ditions, but the skill which gave them the highest wages under 
the existing conditions, and we are now asking the whole Amer- 
ican people to postpone their emanci in order that the men 
who have been most affected by tariff legislation in the past may 
have time to adjust their muscles to the broader movement, to 
the more vigorous development, to the greater industrial activ- 
ity which awaits the American people w. they shall face the 
world, secure in the superiority of their goaie and the vastness 
of t resources. sien fakes on Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I need hardly say that there are many aspects 
of this great subject which must n remain untouched 
in any discussion of the provisions of this bill. Ihave but to say 
to my friends on the Democratic side that none of us, not one 
of us, I believe, is satisfied with the schedules contained in 
this bill. Not one of us sees this bill in the form in which we 
would like to see it finally passed. Isay to those who do not 
see in the bill that full measure of reduction to which the Amer- 
ican people are entitled, that if they will support this measure 
now they may at the end of five years hope for the more ade- 

uate f which they desire. To my friends who think that 

o bill goes too far in the way of reduction, let me say that it 
has been framed by the conservative sense of the Democratic 
party, and contains ev: concession to invested capital that 
eee ts protection and to restore its con- 

ence. 

Believing as we do that this is but a first step in the direction 
of a broader policy, nay, more—believing as we do that four 

from now the gentlemen who have written this minority 
report will be concurring in a report for still greater reductions 
{applause on the Democratic side}—believing that the future of 
this country is irrevocably committed to commercial and eco- 
nomical emancipation, I can say with the gentleman from West 
Virginia that we have only commenced the development of our 
resources. We have lagged along the line of our 5 
for the last hundred years. The progress which we have made 
we have achieved with fetters around our limbs. Let us but 
liberate our productive energies and all that we have accom- 
plished will be but a slight measure of the splendid destiny 
which lies before us. Blessed by God as no nation has ever been 
blessed, endowed with natural wealth beyond measure and be- 
yond description, with a population composed of the freest and 
most enlightened men on thesurface of the globe, what country 
can overmatch us in the freest commercial competition? What 
shall prevent us from accomplishing the economic and indus- 
trial conquest of the world? [Applause.] 

The conquest which we seek isnot aconquest of oppression or 
of destruction, but a conquest of ci and rogress. 

In seeeking to find the freest markets for our products, we 
seck the welfare of the whole human race, we seek to estab- 
lish a commercial system which will make this land the foun- 
tain of civilization—this people the trustees of humanity—which 
will make the flag of freedom in the air above us the emblem of 
freedom on the earth beneath us—freedom in our fields, freedom 
in our mines, freedom on the seas, freedom through all the 
world, for all the children of men. [Loud and long - continued 
applause on the floor and in the galleries. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must remind visitors in the 
galleries that they must not participate in demonstrations of 
applause; such disorder is tolerated only on the floor. 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Fifty-third Congress is the outgrowth of 
a natural sentiment that bas been growing for a quarter of acen- 
tury and finally culminated in 1890, and was f er emphasized 
by the result of 1892 changing the political majority in the Sen- 
ate, and sending to this House almost 100 Democratic majority. 
This Congress was elected by the people and expressly charged 
to repeal the McKinley law and restore the circulation of silver 
as money on a parity with gold. There were minor issues be- 
tween the parties, and in Eastern States there was a notable ef- 
fort before the election, as well as to-day, to repudiate these 
great questions of tariff reform and the free coinage of silver 
that had been heretofore compromised, in the councils of its 
friends, and had been denied its pos as the great question of 
the country. Mr. Cleveland in famous message of 1887 
brought the tariff to that recognition it was entitled to, Since 
that time the battle has been waged under the gallant leader- 
ship of Morrison, Carlisle, and MILLS against privileged classes 
and an organized piuvan 

The contest has been a long and trying one, and me fee 0 
have finally triumphed. They learned what they wanted, and 
decided at the ot box to have it. It was nota victory of the 
outs against the ins; it was not a contest for the spoils of office. 
It was a triumph of the a eres over their oppressors. It was 
a contest of the peopleag t the despoiler, now after thirty - 
years of unequal and unjust taxation, ina battle as long as the 
erusades, we have come face to face with the enemy in the only 
arena where the differences can be settled. Excessive and un- 
just discrimination by the decrees of power is almost as old as 
the ion from the garden. The first tax was levied by su- 
persti in behalf of the gods. 

It seems that the other world needed some protection from 
this one. Our present financial system was the result of an emer- 
gency for revenue to pay soldiers in the field of battle, to pay 
the countless debts of the war. The objectof this high taxation 
ceased in 1866. For a quarter of a century this system has ex- 
isted, not for the welfare of the National Government, but for 
financial advancement of the manufacturer and millionaire who 
never saw a field of battle. Is it right for a tax levied for the 
support of the loyal and brave soldiers to be transferred to the 
grasp of capital, to be given to cormorants who feast upon the car- 

e of the war that saved the Union of our fathers? 
tection for the sake of personal and private gs isa new 
doctrine of recent birth. It is the outgrowth of capital ob- 
tained by false pretenses, and it has in the last ten years gained 
sufficient power and presumption to come into this 8 and 
ask that we submit to its continued demand for tribute. 

The taxing power has always been used in various ways, as 
ignorance and avarice struggled together from the beginning. 
Many theories of interested parties may be advanced to show 
that protection and paternalism are not allied for a common pur- 

No pleading of the friends of protection have ever 
n able to show the difference. 

The comparison of wages in this country with thoseof boc 
has ceased to be an argument. We find as great difference 
the United States in the price of labor, in the same employ- 
ments, as we find between this country and England. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a much safer rule in economies, if we wish 
to be fair in the discussion of this question, that we take the 
actual workings and theceffect of the tariff as it deals with la- 
bor and prices of commodities, instead of the theories and state- 
ments of interested parties. If we mean to be fair and honest 
to the people, the market and its fluctuations should be taken as 
the rule, and metaphor and theory should be discarded. 

There is no fact so well established that protection does not 
help the wages of labor and the price of ucts of the farmer, 
but does give protected manufactories and trusts wealth with- 
out consideration. The wealth of the people has passed into the 
hands of the few. By our skill and enterprise more wealth is 
being created now than at any time in the history of our coun- 
try, but the great question is who is getting it? Certainly not 
the laboring man and the farmer who produce the wealth. 
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Notwithstanding this country is comparatively new, there is 
more wealth concentrated in the hands of the few than in any 
country on this globe. Twenty-five thousand men, who have 
been specially favored by protection and land monopoly, now 
own more than one-half of all the wealth pate by labor in 
the last one hundred years. Sixty-four millions of our people are 
annually turning over to these same millionaires more than one 
billion of their earnings. Jay Gould accumulated more wealth 
by means of stock gambling in the last twenty-five years than 
the Emperor Tiberius gained in forty years of unrestrained rob- 
bery of adjacent nations. The philosopher Seneca had a fortune 
of thirteen millions, which was sufficient to startle the world. 
He would be called now a man in fair circumstances in this 
country. 

The tariff on steel and iron has given to Andrew Carnegie 
more than all the wealth of Creesus. John D. Rockefeller has ac- 

uired more money in the last twenty years, by manipulating 
Standard Oil stock and the protective benefits received in his 
business than the whole cost of the Mexican war. The private 
home of George Vanderbilt, at Asheville, N. C., will cost 82,750, 
000, more than the home of Scaurios, which has ever been re- 

arded the finest in the world. Dukes and earls of the Old 
orld may boast of their splendor, in which they live, but they 
can not compare with our untitled, protected millionaires. No 
man can fail to see the wealth as it is produced, in this country, 
rushing to the centers of protection, it is becoming alarming. 
The nine manufacturing States possess of the whole wealth of 
the country more than the other thirty-three States. 

Nowhere in the world are individual fortunes so great as they 
are in this country. 

There are ten men in the United States whose aggregate 
wealth is more than $800,000,000, and there are more than a thou- 
sand men whose property exceeds one million each. This wealth 
has all passed from the hands of toil into their pockets, and we 
can not fail to observe the great disparity between the laboring 
millions and the protected few. As we contemplate these vast 
fortunes flowing to the possessions of the protected we must re- 
member that the burdens of protection and taxation have been 
cast almost entirely upon agriculture and labor. 

History tells us that no nation that confiscates the earnings of 
the masses and gives them to the few can long survive. Rome, 
with all her learning and prowess, went down in ruins when it 
adopted the Mc ey plan of plundering the people. Eight 
per cent of her people secured by unequal taxation more than 
one-half of all the wealth of theempire. The cruel taskmasters 
of Egypt adopted the McKinley system of protection, by which 
they caused the toiling peopl to turn their wealth into the cof- 
fers of the aristocracy, until 90 per centof all the accumulations 
of centuries were forced into the hands of 2 per cent of her peo- 
ple, thus losing her rank among the nations of the earth. 

This was the fate of Babylon, the greatest nation of antiquity, 
which, with a treasury overflowing with silver and gold and an 
army that defied all other powers, went out into the hideousnight 
of oblivion while Nebuchadnezzer and his thousand lords were 
enjoying the blood money of protection. Persia protected her 
people until the nobility secured the entire wealth of the empire. 

This is the highway marked out by the leaders of the Repub- 
lican party for this Republic. Every observing man can see that 
we are certainly rushing into the same vortex of ruin. A very 
small portion ofthe American people now control the product and 
price of labor, the commerce and trade of the country as wellas 
& majority of all its wealth. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an axiomatic fact that a tariff is a tax and 
the people who have to toil are compelled to pay it, and there 
is no escape from that conclusion. And I am fully persuaded 
when the people fully appreciate the necessities and purposes 
of taxation, not one cent more will be paid by them than is neces- 
sary to support and maintain the Government. 

tion for the purposes or Sree vy will cease, and the 
funeral knell of Mc eyism will be no longer heard tovex the 
minds of the laboring masses. The laboring man will enjoy the 
fruits of his own toil, and no man shall invade his home and de- 
= EEEn his of the necessaries of life without giving a full 
valent. 
am glad to know that the > pople have attained that degree 
of intelligence and commanding position in the legislation of 
the onay that they are now in the act, through their own 
representatives, of throwing from their shoulders the unjust and 
unequal burden that was loaded upon them by acruel and heart- 
less 3 They being quiet, peaceful, and submissive, 
the o has f 3 for theshackles to fall from the trembling 
muscle and the fainting sinews of honest industry. No people 
since the days of the Pharaohs have uncomplainingly carried 
and submitted to such heavy burdens. 

For thirty years the power of the Government has been used 
and manipulated in the interest of capital and against labor. 
Capital has taken the place of foreign lords, and money has as- 


sumed the place of the nobility of the Middle Ages. The pro- 
tected creditor class has dictated to the country the quality and 
quantity of money which the people shall use, without consult- 
a the debtor class. 

nder the satanic plea of protecting American industry and 
labor, they have established an arrogant plutocracy who comes 
into this Chamber and shakes the gory pound of flesh extorted 
from the starved vitals of the wealth producerasthe trophy of con- 
sere A Christ died for all, but it was never decreed that labor 
should starve that capital might live. Therecords of our coun- 
try clearly show that since silver was demonetized and McKin- 
oyim adopted the prices of labor, farm products, and the fin- 
ished products of factories and mills have steadily declined. 
Let us look back over the long e ruin, misery, and 
want which the doctrine of protection so disastrously en- 
tailed upon the wealth producers of this land. 

Labor troubles were unknown until the Congress of the United 
States commenced its system of protecting capital, wealth, and 
idleness, and denying to the wage-earner equality before the 
law, 8 one law expressly for the capitalist and another 
law for the laborer and farmer, claiming that it was nominated 
in the bond that the lifeblood of labor should flow forthe benefit 
of capital. 

The effect of these laws has resulted in strikes, lockouts, clos- 
ing of mills, limiting product, and reducing the price of labor. 
And the cry of povery and want goes on; great fortunes are 
melting away, old business-houses are being wrecked, and there 
is Kanore stagnation in business. Gentlemen this 
under a high protective tariff. 

Our Republican friends, conscious of the disaster that their 
tarif laws haye brought upon the country, in order to effect 
a remedy, decided in 1890 to raise the tariff still higher, and 
ponon was raised another notch with the pretense of help- 

g the farmer and the laboring man, but the higher they raise 
the tariff the lower the price of wheat, corn, and labor went, 
until to-day, with the gold standard fixed, and the highest pro- 
tective tariff tax ever known, labor never had so little 8 
ing power of the necessaries of life, and the farmer never had 
less reward for his toil. In 1891, when the McKinley law began 
to show its effects upon the business of the country, all property, 
farm products, and labor went down lower and lower. 

Poverty came with a skeleton hand, and marked the doom of 
impoverished labor upon the face of wife and children, These 
victims of mock protectionin the midst of beggary and despair, 
look about their little homes which are made desolate by avarice 
in legislation. They say to themselves, ‘‘ Here we have spent 
our days, here were centered all our hopes, the place where our 
children were born, where we e ted to live until old age 
should call us away. Debt and inability to pay was forced upon 
us, 2 85 came, the walls of the home were unpainted, the 
roo wo ld no longer resist the falling rain, the barn was going 
to decay. 

The laborer says: I know that I have been industrious; so 
have my family. I have been frugal in my home, and econom 
has obtained with all. Why is it that at the end of the year 
find I am no better off than 1 was when I began the battle of life? 
I have barely kept even with the world, but upon the other hand 
I see my protected employer, who gets my labor, growing richer 
every day. 

The advocates upon this floor of high protection will unblush- 
ingly tell this man to be of good cheer, that prosperity will 
come back to him because they have increased by protection the 

rice ofevery necessary article that he has to purchase for his 

ome,'that for his benefit they have placed on the free list acorns, 
snails, assafoetida, skeletons, and human hair. All he has to do 
is to vote the Republican ticket, which is the panacea of all 
economic ills. ata mockery? This whole doctrine that pro- 
tection is for the benefit of labor is a cheat and a fraud. All 
such statements are based on cupidity and avarice. Falsehood 
has amortgage upon every word of it. Hypocrisy lies concealed, 
like a poisonous serpent, in every outline of the assertion. 

Of all the millions of laborers in this country who have toiled 
from year to year in the protected factories, pray tell this House 
of one man who has ever received one cent more in wages be- 
cause of protection. Gentlemen, that man has never been found, 
and never will be. This willful and pernicious falsehood has 
run its full course and received its condemnation by the people. 
Any man of o intelligence knows that a tariff on the 
goods he is compelled to pure does not and can not protect 
those who have only their labor to sell. 

There is no power granted to the laboring man either by or- 
ganization or combination that will enable him to protect him- 
self from this mock protection. Protection is a heresy born ot 
imperial stock, and has no place in the economy of popular gov- 
ernment. It is an enemy of our institutions, and a blight and 
mildew upon our prosperity. 

There has been since the days of Alexander Hamilton a class 
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of people in this country who have persistently claimed that 
capital invested in manufacturing should have an advantage, 
under the laws of the country, over the farmer and the laboring 
man as it is to-day. The 65,000,000 people of the United 
States are compelled by the McKinley law to surrender a large 
share of their earnings to the 805,000 persons who have their 
capital invested in protectedindustries. If protection is for the 
benefit of the laboring man, why is it necessary to make theem- 
loyer the custodian of the taxes which the Government levies 
or his individual benefit? 

I would be pleased if some of the most vehement advocates of 

polecon would point out one manufacturer in the protected 
ndustries who computes the protection that the laborer is en- 
titled to and pays it over to in addition to his daily allow- 
ance. Take the long catalogue of the various protected indus- 
triesof this country and examine their scales of wages, and you 
will find that the wages of labor in them, upon an average, isno 
her than in the nonprotected factories. The Committee of 
ays and Means of this House, which has been charged with 
the creation of a new revenue law, have been besieged day after 
day by the beneficiaries of the McKinley tariff, demanding that 
the present rate of tariff duties must be retained on the pace 
ular article they manufacture, in order that the poor laboring 
man shall receive better wages. 

Mr. Chairman, when the manufacturer of woolen goods was 
before the Ways and Means Committee last month, did he ex- 
plain what he did with the 90 per cent protection which he got 
on his goods under the McKinley law? Did he tell the commit- 
tee that the labor cost of his goods was only 22 per cent and his 
3 was 90? Was he enterprising enough to tell where 

e 68 per cent of tariff over labor went to? Did the glass man- 
ufacturer tell the committee where his 93 per cent of protection 
went? He did not fail, however,'to tell the committee that he 
would be compelled to reduce the price of labor in his factory if 
they passed this new tariff bill. 

It is strange that he did not think to tell the committee that 
in thirty days after the McKinley bill was passed three years 
ago he reduced the price of wages in his own factory 10 per 
cent. It makes no difference with these beneficiaries of protec- 
tion. If the tariff is raised they reduce the price of labor, and 
if the tariff is reduced they likewise reduce the price of labor; 
80, if the tariff goes up or goes down, labor always goes down. 
The tariff has nothing to do with labor excerpt to oppress it. 
Labor is governed by the law of supply demand, and skill, and 
no human enactment, can change that immutable law. 

It is simply astounding to hear men of pona intelligence and 
business ability go before a committee of this country and claim 
that a tariff that enhances the price of their goods is for the 
benefit of the man who creates them by his labor and has them 
to buy. Ifsuch men could be arrested for . the com- 
mon business trust which a confiding government allows them 
to follow, it would take all the heavens to hold the indictments, 
If their statements are true, the Government leaves the poor 
laboring man justin time to let the monopolists get the funds 
that the advocates of protection claim is for the laboring people. 

If the Government is to take charge of the labor question it 
must appoint an agent at every protected factory to collect the 
pem, and see that all the laborers get their share. That 

the way it is done in distilleries where the Government wants 
to get its taxes. The Government ought to show the laborer 
the same consideration. If the laborer is the beneficiary of this 
pretended protection it is susceptible of demonstration, and 
should be revealed to the country. How many eee 
have been kind enough to explain to us what part labor gets out 
of the profit which protection gives to the employer? Not one. 

What an object lesson could have been furnished to the labor- 
ing man and the farmer had they been permitted to be present 
at the meeting of the Ways and Means Committee when the 
capitalist was there, pleading that protection might be sustained 
for his benefit. There was the steel baron, the iron king, the 
president of the glass trust, the president of the woolen goods 
trust and the steel beam trust, and the secretary of the tin 
trust, were all there claiming to be in the interest of the farmer 
and the poor laboring man. 

All the protected interests were there, from the greatest to the 
least, leaving their homes for weeks, traveling thousands of miles 
in Pullman coaches, stopping at the best hotels, incurring vast 
expense, drinking the finest of wines, and going before the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means pleading the cause of the poor working- 
man and the farmer, never asking for legislation that would bene- 
fit themselves, Such pureand holy abnegation and personal sac- 
rifice has never had a parallel since the Saviour was on earth. 
Such disinterested love of their fellow-man as this should be im- 
mortalized in all the ways known to our civilization. 

A few short weeks ago the people were reminded by these 
apologists for protection and political prophets that the only 


remedy that would eliminate and relieve the panic and distress 
upon the country, was the unconditional repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the Shermanact. That act has been repealed, and 
no relief has sprung from it, as any man of sense well knew. It 
3 be necessary, yet I will remind you, gentlemen, that the 
McKinley law has been in full force for years, and that the gold 
standard has been fully established, and is now administered 
almost entirely by its friends, still depression in all forms of 
business continues in its greatest severity. Al! such on 
tion as this that strikes at the wage-earner and farmer be 
disastrous to the whole country. 

Levy one tariffs as you may—search all the schemes devised 
by the decree of kings and legislative bodies; you may tax in- 
comes, corporations, the lands of the farmer, moneys and credits 
or property of any kind, and make your laws as you will, there 
is no escape for the toiling masses. 

Every dollar of taxes, both State and national, is paid by the 

roducers of wealth. It isno information to members on this 

oor to tell them that labor is the first great factor of human 
welfare and happiness. The people who do not labor create no 
wealth, adding nothing to the world’s development, stop the 
plow in the furrow, the pick in the mine, and the ax in the for- 
est, and prosperity must cease and civilization stand still. 

Mr. Speaker, protection run mad in the form of selfish legis- 
lation has arrayed capital against labor, destroyed that har- 
mony and peace that should obtain for their mutual welfare. 
Capital has grown arrogant and tyrannical, claiming the mas- 
tery over its creator. ə issue is now fairly joined. Shall we 
continue McKinleyism, the blighting edict that has crushed 
labor down to its present distressed condition and forced the 
price of farm products below the cost of production, or shall we 
enact a new tariff that shall do equity to alllegitimate business, 
labor as well as capital? 

Upon this question I have taken my stand on the side of the 
tolling, laboring masses, and to the full extent of my abili 
there I shall do battle in their behalf, until every shackle sh: 
be broken and every laboring man shall stand forth without a 
chain. As long as the laboring man is permitted to use the 
ballot there will be no peace, and there should be none until 
labor and capital stand upon perfect equality before the law. I 
claim nothing for labor I would not accord to capital, under the 
same conditions. I simply want to see the barriers broken 
down that keep labor and capital apart, and establish a lasting 
friendship that shall be beneficial and absolutely necessary to 
the welfare of both. 

The capitalist that comes before the Committee on Ways and 
Means now and claims that he wants a high protective tariff 
placed upon the goods that he manufactures for the benefit of 
the men who work in his factory is a miserable h rite and 
he knows that his claim is not honest, and we are asked now to 
take these known falsehoods as the basis upon which we shall 
legislate and make laws for the whole country. Everylaboring 
man and every member of Congress are receiving daily their 
poisonous statements in all their deceptive forms, appealing to 
this body to protect capital at the expense of labor. They do 
not hesitate to tell us that poverty, misery, want, and idleness 
obtain throughout the country, and that they will have to re- 
duce the price of labor if this Wilson bill becomes a law. 

Srey man upon this floor knows that 85 per cent of the pro- 
tected factories of this country have been reducing the price of 
labor ever since the McKinley law went into effect. Now, with 
the highest tariff ever known to man we have the lowest rate of 
wages and the greatest distress. The journals that are pub- 
lished and circulated in the interest of protection are full 
of accounts of the reduction of labor and the closing of mills. I 
hereby quote the following table to show conclusively that if the 
McKinley bill has any effect upon labor it reduces it: 


CARPETING—AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL FIGURES. 


Under this head Mr. Peck shows 1,431 individual increases and 77 individ- 
ual decreases. He uces returns of w: in a dozen departments, while 
in E. S. Higgins & Co.’s factory, foot of West Forty-third street, New York 
City, the second largest in the country, employing 2,300 hands, there are 
about 240 divisions. e Wages of this factory 8 rule those of the 
entire country. There was no change 2 during the years 1890 and 
1891, but we herewith append the list paid in this factory during 1888 and the 
present year (1892): < 


BRUSSELS DEPARTMENT. 


P WORN OL le I T O A A $1.51 | $1.35 
Section hands 2.47 2.25 
Pickers......-. 1.24 1.10 
Color hands 2.25 2.00 
Winders 1.57 1.40 
ORR sascha ss arden asc ccna pucuarisesan-segpebaptones 1.25 1.133 
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$1.40 | $1.30 
247] 2.25 
1.16 1.06 
2.75) 2.50 
1.60 1.28 
1.60 1.35 
2.47 2.25 
2.25 2.00 
2. 75 2.50 


These were reduced twice since 1888, the last time about two months ago. 


SETTING DEPARTMENT. 


1 U—B . ̃ ͤ -... SEE IA ere i | 1.35 
Corner giris.. 80 22 
80 2 

80 -72 

-80 7 

1.67 | 1.50 


Epe inetga men now on piecework and have to work harder for the same 
amount: 


1.80 1.63 
1.71 1.54 
- 674 -61 
62 -56 
-87 -78 
1.00 „94 
1.14 2,00 
1.02 1.45 
1.19 1.07 
1.61 1.45 
1.61 1.45 
1.61 1.4 
1.61 1.45 
1.61 1.45 
1.61 1.45 
1.71 1.55 
1.71 1.55 
1.66 1.50 
1.05 85 
1.0 -90 
-% 87 
2.50f 2.50 
1.61 1.45 
171 1.54 
-81 -73 
+88 . 80 
1.00 -90 
2.3) 28 
9 87 
. 8¹ 73 
95 8 
28 2.15 
2.25 2.00 
2.00 1.80 
1.61 1.45 
1.11 1.00 
85 7 
8 47 
PIECE WORKERS. 
Spinners (78 frames), average dead spinning 1.02} 1.00 
Spinner's live ESSE DEER aan ETS CE EE” ee LO 


The claim that they set forth as a reason for the reduction of 
the price of labor in their various mills is entirely false and not 
p ted upon a single fact, Not one of these men knew that 
there would be one centređuction of tariff taxes on the goods they 
manufacture at the time they served notice on their men of a 
reduction of their wages. they had known the fact anda 
change would have been made, still there is no reason. It is a 
mere pretense to rob the laborer. The bill that they claim de- 
stroys the price of their A chads was not made known for more 
than three weeks after they reduced their wages. These same 


men claimed more than a year ago as a reason for reducing 
wages in their various mills that they feared that the Demo- 
cratic party would get control of the Government in 1892. 

No man ever commits a crime without haying an apology for 
it. Not one of these men has shown that he has sold goods, 
one cent cheaper or even marked them to sell at a lower price, 
They are quick and ready to reduce the price of labor, but very 
slow to reduce the price of their goods. These pretended hu- 
manitarians are to starve their laborers and their wives 
and children, now in the face of a coming winter, asa mere argu- 
ment to Democrats of this House, hoping thereby to induce 
them to a bill that will continue to rob the laborer for the 
benefit of their selfish gains. You gentlemen on the other side of 
this question will find that the Democratic party is not only op- 
posed to giving capital a supremacy and control over labor, but 
that they will ever be foun oe eens upon equality of rights 
and the enforcement of the fundamental principles of justice. 

I hold that a tariff solely for protection, as advocated by the 
gentlemen u the other side of the House, is clearly uncon- 
stitutional. tically the courts have so decided. But it the 
an Ey the law would be insulted by levying a tax on the 
public for private interest or the principles of ö vindi- 
cated and justice satisfied, one dollar out of five being placed in 
the Treasury of the United States. In one year our people used 
nearly $20,000,000 worth of blankets. The average was 70 
per cent, but the home makers ee, J satisfied with adding but 
60 per cent to the otherwise price, while the blanket users paid 
over seven millions extra on ets. 

So few were imported that the Government receives but $800 
during the year. Under this blanket tax the Government got 
but $1 for each hundred, and $75 of that went into the pockets 
of the protectionist. Would the law have been a violation of 
the Constitution had it given the other $1 to the blanket maker. 
While this was enlightened and patriotic statesmanship, what a 
fine line it is that divides the criminals from the saints. But 
let us lift the veil and see what stupendous wrongs are mar- 
shaled behind this policy which the people in their mistaken 
zeal have long defended with their votes. 

The Democratic party by nearly 6,000,000 votes ratified their 
declaration made at rey Balt for commercial and industrial free- 
dom. I commend these great truths to gentlemen on the other 
side of this House. I ask you to read our platform and obey the 
mandates of the courts. Let me read them to you: 


PROTECTION DENOUNCED. 


n asa fraud; a rob of the great ma- 
jority of the Amer for the benefit of the few. @ declare it to be 
2 thas — eee — — t 
men no co) excep 
for the of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such 
sa limited to the necessities of the Government honestly 
Wedenounce tariff law enacted e agri as 

trocity of class legislation; we o efforts made by 
the Democrats of the to modify its ive fea- 


that enter into general consumption, and we promise its repeal as one of 
the beneficent results that will fallow the action of the people in intrusting 
nine SOANS DEROA ne te Since the McKinley tarif went into opera- 
there have been ten reductions of K men to one in- 
crease 


country since that tariff went into o 
en oe reductions 
sae ence that no such prosperity has resulted from 


ve taxes 


here mo 
ing 8165 per capitaof the total 3 and that similar conditions and 
— 5 shown to exist other agricultural exporting States. We 
a a policy which fosters no industry so much as it does that of the 


OPPOSITION TO TRUSTS. 


S e ublican platform of 1888 to 
all combinations of capital, organized in or otherwise, to —. — 


tion as may be required to 
their enforcement more complete 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF A TARIFF FOR PROTECTION. 
The Supreme Court of the United States and the courts of the several 


States have denounced taxation in all its forms, when imposed to protect 
or build up ts and industries. and for auy other 
than for public use in the necessary machinery of the Government, 
as spoliation and legalized 


5 as m 
Congress of has under the limited power given in 
the Constitution, which is to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
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cises, to Le bored debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United S 


tates. Certainly, the powe of the Legislature that im- 

the tax is as broad as the power we have, as all power not granted is 

reserved in the Constitution to the States and the ple. The people of 

Topeka refused to pay the interest u thebonds. Suit wasbrought. The 

case came to the Supreme Court of the United States, and Judge Miller, in 
delivering the opinion of the court, uses this language: 

“The power to tax is, therefore, the strongest, the mos ofall 
the powersof the Government, reaching directiy or indirectly to all classes 
of the people. It was said by Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of McCul- 
loch vs. The State of Maryland, that the power to tax is the power to destroy. 
A striking instance of the truth of the proposition is seen in the fact that the 
existing tax of 10 per cent imposed by the United States on the circulation 
of all other banks than the national banks, drove out of existence every 
State bank ofcirculation within a year or two after its passage. This power 
can as readily be employed against one class of individuals and in favor of 
another, so as toruin the one class and give unlimited wealth and prosperity 
to the other, if there is no et op limitation of the uses for which the power 
may be exercised. To lay with one hand the power of the Government on 
the 8 of the citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored in- 
divid to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none 
the less robbery use it is done under the forms of law and is called tax- 
5 a is not legislation. Itis a decree under legislative forms. Nor 

ttaxation. 

„A tax, says Webster's Dictionary, ‘isa rate or sum of money assessed 
on the person or property of a citizen by government for use of the nation 
or State.“ ‘Taxes rig or charges im dy the 3 yee 

rsons or 0 raise money for pu 88 Ei 
Forthern abortion ee: St. John’s Church says very arany: ‘I think the 
common mind has everywhere taken in the understanding that taxes are a 
public imposition, levied by authority of the Government for the purpose of 

gou the Government in all its machinery and operations—that they 
are imposed for a public purpose. 

In that case he calls attention to a very large number of authorities 
Judge Miller says further: 

“Tf it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by estab- 
lis manufactures, the same may be said of any other or pur- 
suit which employs capital or labor. The merchant, the mechanic, the inn- 
eeper, the banker, the builder, the steamboat owner, are equally pro- 

rs of the public good, and equally deserving the of the citizens by 
forced contributions. No line can be drawn in favor of the manufacturer 
which would not o the coffers of the puns Treasury to the importuni- 
ties of two-thirds of the business men of the city or town.“ 


I desire to call the attention of the two distinguished gentle- 
men from Maine, Mr. REED and Mr. DINGLEY, to the fact that 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and especially the su- 
preme court of their own State, contradicts every word of their 
contention that a protective tariff for the benefit of manufactur- 
ers is constitutional: 

The Supreme Court refer with approbation to cases decided from the State 
of Maine, 8 exactly the same principle, that whether taxation is 
the form of a direct or in any other form, it makes no difference; when- 
ever property may be seized or levied on to enforce the payment of the bur- 
den imposed on property, it is as much a tax inone form as in another, and 
all men whose o are entitled to any respect admit that the tariff is 
no but a tax. But when it is im I agree 

constitutional; when it is laid for subsidy or the tection of spe- 
interests I insist it is unconstitutional, null, and vo; In that Iam 

ms by all the judges ofthe State of 
when questions were propounded to 
(See 58 Maine Reports, page 590, ete.) The 


6 Legislature authority under the constitution to pass laws en- 


55 Son na pio of money or loan of bonds, to assist individuals or cor- 
porations to lish or carry on manufacturing 
or without the limits of said towns? = 


7 


kı 
mo' 


of various kinds, within 


The judges took up the questionsubmittedtothem. Among other shines, 
the 1 who signed the flrst opinion, Chief Justice Appleton, Judge 
Walton, and Danforth, used language some of which I will read. 


said: 
* es are the 5 contribution of each citizen out of 
his estate, levied Pe a ty of the State for the sup of the Govern- 


occupa- 
serimi- 


tage or 
on of the judges of 


Tha 
made by Repub! 
no on 
quired, no pension dist no Army 
‘h prices, so that they rea anoi heen fitably. The jud, 
ma; 0 ess pro 5 
n 7 ae ee 


“No ablo 1 — can uire private spoliation for the private benefits 
of tavered inat nals Tf the nitizen is tected a 


and given to another or others can make no difference in the 88 
ple. It is the taking that constitutes the wrong, no matter how taken. 


a man or the gift be of money obtained by a sale made by the col- 
lector, or by the 8 of the tax to avoid such sale, does not and can not 
change the principle. In either case the cow or the ox or the value thereof 
is taken from the owner and is given away by others without the owner's 
— ESA pay 83 ome a pe ven away, ar and another 
upo: same e ven away un ne. What 

E this but manifest and und 8 spoliation?" `i — 
Each of the other judges gave substantially the same opinion, in different 
of course, but each of them pronounced it legislative robbery, 
their language be ulte as denunciatory as any used on this floor by any 

e: 


to stich preterence over other branches 
justry, commerce, trade, agriculture, and the mechanic arts. These 


q 
of us. Judge- Dickerson uses this 
er claim has manufactur: 


towns and cities in this State to tax their inhabitants for the purpose of 

= A Tere or parle on, not only Pines 3 

c also farming, ship) 3 keeping. King. ank- 
insurance, and any other branch Aane P industry?’ 


hen another case came up afterwards, which Bon Fad papi no in 60 Maine, 
Allen vs. Inhabitants of Jay,” the chief justice d asimilar question. 
The authorities, under an act of the ture, had srepun to pas aid 
to a manufacturing company, or to a sawmill that was about to be estab- 
lished. The judge said in that case: 


the very meaning of the term, implies the r of money 


ks Dutch., 839, ‘is an im- 
postlevied by yes of government upon its citizens or subjects for the 


No authority or even dictum can be found,’ observes Dillon, C. J., in 
Hanson vs. Vernon, 27 Iowa, 28, ‘which asserts that there can be any legiti- 
mate taxation when the money to be raised does not go into the treas- 
ury, oris not destined for the use of the government or some of the govern- 
mental divisions of the State.’ 

“Tf there is Eri proposition about which there is an entire and uniform 
weight of judi authority, it is that taxes are to be imposed for the use of 
the people of the State in the varied and manifold purposes of government, 
and not for private objects or the special benefit of individuals. Taxation 
Ones from and is imposed by and for the State. 

“The idea seems to be that thereby captial would be created. But such is 
not the case. Capital is the saving of past eo productive 
employment. The bonds of a town may enable the holder to obtain money 
by their transfer, as he might do by that of ood note. But pte ‘see 
5 thereby created. It Is only a transfer of capital from one kindof 

another. 

The industry of each man and woman e 

ment is of ‘benefit’ to the town in which su 


gi 
undue advan or gives special and exclusive preferences to particular 
uals 9 and special industries 5 the cost and charge of 


ty. 

“Where is the difference between the coerced contribution of the tax- 
gatherer to be loaned to individuals for their benefit and those of the con- 
queror from the inhabitants of the conquered coun: uF ~ 

Ican add not to strengthen the emphatic condemnation pronounced 
— highest judicial authorities of the land all schemes of t 


Every utterance applies with full force on the position now 
assumed by the Republican party in its platform on the measure 
before the House. 

Judge Thomas Cooley, who is recognized by the people of this 
country as one of the ablest expounders of constitutional law, says, 
in discussing the power of the Government to lay and collect taxes: 

Constitutlonally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue 
for public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis 
is tyrannical and unlawful. A tax on im therefore (a tariff tax), the 
of which is not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly 

bitsome particular tog weld for the benefit of some home manufacturer, 
may well be questioned as merely colorable, and therefore not war- 
ranted by constitutional princi r 

No statement could be made that could define this question 
now before the House more clearly. How does the protectionist 
meet these overwhelming authorities that settle the question? 
Simply by saying that these great jurists and lawyers did not 
know what they were talking about. 

Taxation can never be gc yates if it is distributed upon all our popie 
accor to their wealth.- Itis well, however, for us to e into the ob- 
7VVͤã ð ?iFͥĩ1 ]ðĩ2 K shit beat: 
0 
to surrender a portion of it in order to havea —— administration 


tion. The authors 
of our Federal system, fearing that the 
legislators if they were not restrained, 
powerin the Constitution. Section 8 of the Constitution provides that Con- 
gress shall have power to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises to 

the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare of 
United States, but all duties, sy a and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States. It is p to be seen there is no authority conferred 
upen Congress by this section of the Constitution to use the taxing power 
to protect any man, his trade, or his business. 


This is the only constitutional provision or authority conferred 
upon Congress to use the taxing power, and I hold, in common 
with the Democratic party as set forth in its platforms and its 
legislation since the Government was created, that it is a viola- 
tion of the fundamental law and the natural rights of man, as well 
as all the decisions of the State and Federal courts, to create any 
statute that compels any class of citizens to surrender any part 
of their earnings to any one man. 

There are many gentlemen upon this floor who are known to be 
good lawyers, who insist thatatariff is notatax upon those who 


* 
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consume tariff-taxed 
dews of Heaven upon 


Om but a blessing, that falls like the 
In the case of Brown vs. the State of 
Maryland, we find that the Supreme Court of the United States 
unanimously decided that a duty upon imports was a tax that is 
paid by the consumer. 
DISTINGUISHED MEN WHOM MCKINLEY DIFFERS FROM. 
It is true as a general proposition that the consumer pays the duty.“ 


Alexand 

“We do not derive our ability from abroad to pay taxes. That depends 
upon our wealth and our industry; and it is the same whatever may be the 
form of levying the public contributions.“ Henry Clay, in his great tariff 


speech, April 26, 1820. 
“The ‘uty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass of the article 
in the market. It is substantially paid upon the article of domestic manu- 
facture as well as upon that of fore: production. Upon one it is a bounty, 
upon the other a burden; and the repeal of the tax must operate as an 
uivalent reduction of the price of the article, whether foreign or domestic. 
We say so long as the importation continues the duty must be paid by the 
purchaser of the article.” -A Quincy Adams's Report on Manufactures, 1835. 

“All duty paid upon such articles (raw materials) ps directly tothe cost 
of the article when manufact here; and must paid for by the con- 
sumers.”—U. S. Grant, seventh message,!1875. 

“Tsaid it, and I stand by it, that as a general rule the duties paid upon im- 
ports operate as a tax upon the consumer. A few years of further dane 
ence convince the whole body of our people that a system of national 
taxes which rests the whole burden of taxation on consumption, and not en- 
— 55 on property or income, is intrinsically unjust. Hon. John Sherman, 


The great apostle of protection, Mr. McKinley, said in his 
speeches in the late canvass in Ohio: 

We took the tariff off of sugar and now you do not have to payit. See 
how we have relieved you from taxation by taking the tariff off of raw sugar 
and reducing your expenses. 

In his next breath he tells his audience that the foreigner 
pays the tariff,” taxing the property of other nations seeking a 
market in the United States. 

Now, let us examine this question with a view of ascertaining 
the facts in a practical way. Marshall Field imported $1,400 
worth of pearl buttons. The McKinley tax was 63,000. That Mr. 
Field’ had to pay as duty at the custom-house, That made the 
$1,400 worth of buttons cost him in the store $4,400. Then he 
added the cost of transportation, and upon the whole cost he 


er Hamilton, Report on Manufactures, 1791 


pen his per cent, and then sells them out to his customers at. 


0 per cent profit. So it is plain to be seen that the persons who 
used those buttons had to pay $5,000 in order to get $1,400 worth 
of buttons. This isMcKinleyism, which is insisted upon by men 
upon this floor as a law which should remain upon the statute 
books. 

Here is another case: Mr. Philip D. Armour imported 300,000 
pounds of tin, upon which he pua a duty of $6,700. Ninety-nine 

r cent of this duty, as provided in the McKinley law was re- 

ded to Mr. Armour, because the goods which this tin inclosed 
were exported. Now, if the foreigner d the tax on the tin, 
why give back to Mr. Armour the 86,700, less 1 per cent, which 
was only 867? Why not take the balance of the money, 86,633, 
and place it in the public Treasury? So you see under this law 
that the foreigner gets his poodi cheaper than we can get our 
own goods that are canned our own country, for there is no 
drawback on the tin'cans when the goods are sold to us;othe con- 
sumer has to pay the duty. 

I take the broad ground that the whole tariff system is wrong 
in principle, because it levies its burdens on what we have to 
consume instead of what we possess, making the poor man who 
toils for a living contribute quite as much to the support of the 
Government as a millionaire. It is manifest that any such sys- 
tem is vicious, Under this rule the wealthiest man of any of the 
communities of the United States is not required to pay any more 
to support the General Government than the poorest man who 
works in the shop. The present tariff law, which we are now 
trying to repeal, was adopted for the solepurpose of compelling 
the common people to bear the burdens of the Government. 

The system of taxation has been popularized throughout the 
world because every nation on the globe likes to rival every 
other nation and extravagance is the result, and the best way to 
secure the money to meet these fancies is to levy taxes, which 
to the people seem to be paid by others. It has been said by a 
distinguished statesman, Mr. Blaine, that 810 could be col- 
lected much easier by indirect taxation than $1 by direct taxa- 
tion.” Count Bismarck of Germany calls protection a magnifi- 
cent 8 robbing the 1 and not telling them how they 
were being robbed.” Mr. McKinley, in one of his speeches last 
fall, is quoted as saying that the people do not know whether 
they pay one mill, $1, or $1,000,000, and if they do not know it, 
what is the use of saying so much about it?” 

The people do know when and how they have been robbed 
by protection, and they also have repeatedly condemned the 
doctrine, and I feel certain that they always will, when that 
issue is fairly presented to them. The elections of 1892 demon- 
strated that fact beyond all question. I would be pleased to 
learn from some of those friends of protection, why a man is 
paid but 60 cents a day for digging ore in Alabama, $1.10 in 


3 and 83 in Colorado. Protection is the same at 
each place; the amount of labor performed is exactly the same, 
in the same common country, and under the same flag. If pro- 
tection is for the benefit of labor why do not they all get $3 per 
day? If protection means anything to labor, the highest price 
should be paid. The machine of the capitalist is the only laborer 
thatis protected. It has secured its owners by the aid of Con- 
gress the colossal fortunes that now startle the world. 

The free pauper labor of the world, which regulates the wages 
paid to the human laborer employed here, on the universal fo 75 
ciple of 17 5 and demand, does not and can not compete with 
or diminish the profit Congress gives as a subsidy to protected 
machinery and capital. Machinery is day by day supplanting 
human factory labor. It neither eats, drinks, or wears any prod- 
uct of human industry except coal, and needs no protection 
against any other like machine anywhere. As the proportion of 
machine work increases and human work decreases the propor- 
tion of increase of price which protection gives goes into the 
pockets of machine owners. 

The machine is the laborer in whose behalf the organized 
bands that fill our lobbies and committee rooms are so clamor- 
ous in their demands for protection. Of course as the owners 
of machinery control the work of both hands and machines, 
when the demand for products is slack or the supply exceeds 
the demand, the owner always drops the human laborer first, as 
far as possible, and limits products, if he produces at all, to what 
the machines aided by the least amount of human labor can do, 
so that all of the high prices which protection secures may bo 
retained by him. 

The insincerity of the assumption that protection proposes to 
restrict the sales of manufactured goods to those they produce 
in the interest of American workmen, is intensified tenfold by 
the fact shown by the record, that they struggle for years to 
flood the country with the most degraded character of Chinese 
labor, and as soon as the war tariff gave them a monopoly of pro- 
duction on their own terms, they passed laws which they main- 
tained in force for over twenty years authorizing the importa- 
tion free of duty under contract to be enforced by penalties and 
liens upon property acquired, the cheapest and most depraved 
class of pauper labor from all parts of the earth, in order to force 
American workmen under pressure from such competition to 
accept the lowest wages they could force them down to by this 
competition or be driven out of their protected establishments. 
Yet they pose before the country as the special champions of 
American labor. 

Protectionists claim that the tariff protected American labor 
from foreign competition. Is that true? There is no tariff on 
labor there is absolute free trade in labor, the one thing the 
manufacturer has to buy and the one thing the laborer has 
to sell. But the manufacturer says we keep out foreign work. 
Well, when does the foreign laborer most interfere with your 
job? When he is thousands of miles away, working by hand, 
with r machinery, producing goods that have to be trans- 
ported thousands of miles before they come into our markets, or 
when he has come here as an emigrant, and stands ready to work 
right by your side, on the very machine you work with, to maka 
the very goods you are making? When does he most interfere 
with your job? When hestaysa foreigner thousands of miles off, 
or when he comes here and bids against you? How does it help 
the employer most? To have him stay at home in Europe or 
have him here underbidding you? 

If we look over the world with an impartial eye, we will dis- 
cover that the rate of wages is not the determining point in the 
cost of production; that the lowest labor cost and the highest 
wages are inseparable. The average wages of India are 8 cents 
per day; that of China, with the highest protective tariff of an 
country in the world, is 9 cents per day. Russia, with a tari 
equal to the McKinley law, pays 25 cents per day. Germany, 
with a tariff in many respects higher than ours, pays 45 cents 

rday. Great Britain, which has practically free trade, pays 
50 cents per day. 

England and Wales, with 480 people to the square mile, with 
a landlord system that oppresses the agricultural classes with 
the most improved methods, pays nearly twice as high wages as 
any country of the Old World, and yet makes goods so much 
cheaper than the cheapest labor people that she can ship her 

oods into every market of the world and undersell the East In- 
diag in Calcutta, the Chinaman in Hongkong, the Italian in 
Rome, the Frenchman in Paris, the German in Berlin, and the 
Russian in Moscow. What gives England this control of the 
markets of the world? Bimpiy high wages, which means ef- 
ficient labor and profitable employment, with free raw materials. 


It is not the man, but the productive capacity of the man that 
established the wages. 

In the same class of manufacturing, in the same State, and in 
the same locality you will find that markets differ in price of 
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daily wages. And prices are constantly changing also at differ- 
ent periods, as new machinery and new methods are adopted. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] told us the other 
day that a protective tariff made high wages. If this be true, 
why does every factory have a different price for labor; in ever 

part of our country the tariff is the same. Why, then, the diffi- 


culty? 

What is it that interferes with the free operation of the tariff 
and prevents it from fixing a high rate of wages all over the 
country and maintaining them? Mr. Edward Atkinson, who is 
one of our best authorities on this matter, shows that fifty years 
ago it required five persons—two carders, two spinners, and one 
-weaver—working by the old method, to make 8 yards of cloth 
in one day. They got 20 cents a day, a dollar for the whole five. 
The labor cost of the cloth was 121 cents, and calculating 300 
working days in the year, the whole product of these five chea 
laborers was 2,400 yards of cloth, but when coal and steam an 
machinery were harnessed together to produce cloth, five per- 
sons to-day in New England produce 140,000 yards of cloth each 


ear. 
Á Thelabor cost of the cloth is $1.08 per yard, the wages of labor 
instead of being $60 a year or 20 cents a day, is $287 per annum 
for each person. The result of the labor-saving machinery used 
was an enormous increase in productive capacity; the result of 
that was a great increase in the rate of wages, and the further 
result of a great decrease in the cost of production. He says fur- 
ther in his book on the distribution of products that— 


In any given country, like the United States, where the le are substan- 
tially homogeneous, where the means of intercommunication are ample, 
where there are no; hereditary or class distinctions, and when there is no 
artifical obstruction to prevent commerce, a high rate of w. in money 
1 0 natural, and therefore necessary, result of low cost of production 

abor, 
I algo quote from page 56 of the same book, that— 


The nations which have diminished the quantity of human labor in great- 
est measure by the application of machinery produce goods at the lowest 


to pay the 
the lowest labor cost. 

There are here seven establishments. The first one is in 
Massachusetts. A comparison is instituted between 1849 and 
1892, and the industry is cotton print cloth. Each operative 
made in 1849, in this factory, 44 yards per day. In 1892 he made 
100 yards, an increase of productive power of 123 per cent. 
What wages did he net? The 119 85 daily earnings of the 
laborer in 1849 was 60 cents, and in 1892, 81. His wages increased 
50 per cent. The labor cost of the product decreased 32 per cent. 
I will not on enumerate the other establishments in the 
same State. hile the increase was very large during the same 
period, yet the different prices of labor were to be found in each 
establishment, 

I wish to quote from Mr. Howard Newhall, who makes this 
question very plain by a real object lesson: 

American ladies' shoes wholesaling at 81.50 a pair, cost for labor ot erase 
25 cents. English ladies’ shoes wholesal at 61.50 a pair, cost for labor oi 
m 34 cents. American men's shoes w 3 at 62.60 a pair, cost for 
labor of making 33 cents. English men's shoes wholesaling at 62.60 per pair, 
cost for labor of making 50 cents. 

In the report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics for 
1884 the general average weekly wage in Massachusetts is 
given as 128 per cent higher than in Great Britian. The gen- 
eral average weekly wage in Massachusetts is given as $11.63 per 
week, and in Great Britain, $5.08. 

It is plain to be seen from this statement of facts that if our 
people are to be injured and ruined as stated by gentlemen on 
the other side of this House by importation of English shoes 
into this country, the English shoe must be produced at a lower 
cost than the American shoe, or otherwise it can not be imported 
in competition with our product, if there was no tariff or pro- 
tection whatever. It is not the rate of wages in England and 
America respectively, 85.08 against $11.63, that we have to con- 
sider, but simply the cost of . the shoes. The man or 
country holds the market who can sell his goods cheapest, and 
the man can gell the cheapest who gets his goods at the lowest 
cost. In this case it is the man in Massachusetts. What, then, 
does this difference of wages mean, It simply means increased 
productive efficiency. It means that the American workman is 
superior to the British workman. 

n order for the American to earn his $11.63 per week, he 
makes thirty-five pairs of men’s shoes ina week. The English- 
man, to earn his $5.08 a week, makes ten pairs of men’s shoes. 
In order for the American workman to make his $11.63, he 
makes forty-six pairsof ladies’shoes. In order for the English- 
man to e his $5.08 per week, he makes fifteen pairs of la- 
dies’ shoes. 

Now, I want to ask the gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber who claim the tariff makes the workingmen’s wages 
high, did they make the scale of American workmen’s wages 


$11.63 per week or was it the number of shoes he made which 
regulated his wages, and superior skill in using machinery? Is 
not that what gave him the greater wages over the price of the 
English wages? Gentlemen, the 9 is simply this, that 
the higher rate of wages means a higher productive power. 
It is increased pay for increased work. It is not the tariff. 
Itis more work, more efficient work; it is better work, itis 
cheaper work. It is that that holds the market, and it holds 
the boot and shoe market of this country against the importa- 
tion of a single pair of shoes from Great Britain, notwith- 
standing wages are 128 per cent higher here in shoemaking than 
in Great Britain. 
There can be but one standard for labor, and that is pay for 
what itcan produce. Comparisons by daily wages in different 
countries is misleading, and I am astounded at the learned gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] presuming upon the ignor- 
ance of the American people by using such argument. The dis- 
parity between wages in this country and Great Britain are 
growing less every yonr. Wages in England have advanced 70 
per cent since the adoption of free trade in that country and our 
wages at home have declined 9 per cent under protection. 
oto India, and there you will see the female laborer knitting, 
with two sticks, burlaps at 2 cents a yard, working thirteen 
hours each day, and making 4 yards of goods, earning 8 cents a 
day. In this country you will find one woman laborer attending a 
machine weaving 200 yards per day, working ens hours, re- 
ceiving 64 cents per day. The woman of India gets 2 cents Per 
yard, while the woman of America gets less than one-third of a 
cent per yard. 
For the benefit of some of my Republican friends upon this 
floor, I will quote the Chicago Tribune upon this point: 7 


What could demonstrate more conclusively the falsity of the claim that 
the present excessive duties can not be reduced without lessening the 

paid American labor? Allowing for tariff rates sufficient not simply to 
cover any alleged margin between wages in this country and in Europe, but 
the total labor cost of articles produced here, and there still remains 50 per 
cent or more of the present scale that can only be reckoned as pure 
plunder and bounty paid to factory bosses and in which labor has no share. 


It has been clearly demonstrated that operatives in this coun- 
try are paid no more than they are in England in the cotton 
manufacture for the same product. The high tariff on cotton 
goods has not made wages high in the United States, for Mr, 
Blaine found as the result of his official inquiry that in propor. 
tion to the hours of labor and the work actually performed the 
American operative was not paid any more than the English, 
Enjoying the advantages of peculiarly cheap and effective labor, 
the American manufacturer needs only to get free raw material, 
cheaper tools and machinery, and untaxed dyestuffs and chemi- 
cals to be ona footing with his British competitor in every re- 
spect save the facility for transporting goods. 


The facts stated by Mr. Bright are conclusive on this question, at “ee 
and that is the main one, that the difference between wages in England 
the United States is nothing like as great now as it was forty years ago. 
Therefore, American manufacturers do not need as much protection now to 
compensate them for the higher wages they pay as they did then, while 
they are demanding more than twice as much. 
ropa Hon. ae 5 was 3 o: State, a few years ago, he 
made a very able repo: Congress wi country and 
in Europe. He caused the consuls of the United States, all of them Repub- 
licans, to examine into the wages of operatives in the le: manufactur- 
ing cities of Great Britain and the continent. Consul Shaw made an elabo- 
rate report as to the wages of operatives in the cotton mills of Manchester, 
from all of which information the Secretary made a very valuable report to 
wien Shing giving the American and European wages d for similar work, 
in which he completely refutes all the hired slanderers of the present cam- 
paign of the Protective Tariff League in regard to the starvation wages paid 
to English workmen, and fully corroborates all that Mr. Bright said. On, 

ges 98 and 99 of his official report, he says: 

“Owing to the different arrangements of the English and American tables 
of wages, it is dificult to give comparative analysis thereof which would 
jain by at a glance the difference in the wages of the operatives of both coun- 

Ties. 

“The wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, 
seeSpinners: English 6740 to 8.40 (master spinners running As high as 612) 

“Spinners: Eng 2 40 (master s ers as as ; 
American, 87.07 to 810.30. x 

“ Weavers: English, $3.84 to 88.64, subject at the date on which these rates 
were given to a reduction of 10 per cent; American, $4.82 to 8.73. 

„The average es of employésin the Massachusetts mills is as follows, 
according to the official returns: Men, $8.30; women, 85.62; male children, 
$3.11; female children, 83.08. Accor to Consul Shaw’s report the ayer- 
age ike 5 of the men employed in the Lancashire mills on the ist of Jan- 
uary, 1880, was about $8 per week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent; 
women from 83.40 to 84.30, he al to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The hours of labor in the cashire mills are 56; in the Massachusetts 
mills, 60 pes week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New England 
States, where the Wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are us- 
ay, 66 to 69 per week. 

“Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American 
operatives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter 
and their longer hours of labor. If this shoul proyo to be a fact in practice, 
as it seems to be proren from oficial statistics, It would be a very im t 
element in the establishment of our ability to compete with England for our 
share of the cotton-goods trade of the world. 

In the two prime factors which may be said to form the basis of the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry, namely, raw materials and labor, we hold the 
3 over England in the first, and stand upon an equality with her in 

e second, 

Having the raw material at our doors, it follows that we should be able 


; 
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equal, with more econ- 
imports our cotton 


regard as com- 


vertit into manufactures, all things else 
= oy and done E 


than can be 
then manufactures it in her 8. © expense of 


shipping it in the advanced form of manufactured 
secondary fact that it costs us no more to handle and manufacture the same 
than it costs in and we stand on an undoubted equality thus far in 


England. 
the race ot competition.“ 
The more highly protected the factory is, the less the vega 
are, The selfish and hired protectionist never fails toclaim that 
the high paid by American protected manufacturers to 
their foreign imported laborers are founded upon mere statement, 
and that in point of fact they are the poorest paid laborers in the 
United States, and the more highly protected the factories are 
the less the wages. Wages are higher in this country because 
labor is more productive here owing to the superior efficiency of 
a quick, nervous people, and the abundance of mineral wealth 
other advantages in a new and rich country with a com- 
paratively scant population. 
Under such circumstances to compare land and American 
and attribute the entire difference to the tariff is wretched 
Sn, great With greater fairness a comparison might be made 
between the pauper wages of a Italy and the com- 
paratively high wages of free-trade England. To getafair com- 
ison, wages in protected and unprotected industries must be 
en side by side in the same country. But the protectionist 
and mn A will never follow that line of inquiry, because it 
enii eir claim that high duties in and emselyes make 
wages. 7 S 
ur Pepeblican friends have made the important discovery 
that = =a isa Danena a g, and fst the Mahor 
can people can all getrich by taxing the ves; and the er 
the tax the sooner they will get their fortune. Mr. McKinley 
ane ee e floor of this House claimed that 
by raising the average duty from 47 to 60 cent the whole 
country would be benefi and wages be higher. We 
find, however, after a thorough test of this law for more than 
three years that it has made richer 14,500 mill-owners, and re- 
duced labor to a point lower than has been known in the past 
thirty-five years, and caused the American consumer to pay to 
the protected manufacturer since the McKinley bill went into 
force more than 92,000, 000, 000. 

Ifa millenium can be brought about by McKinleyism I sug- 
gest that the tariff be raised to the point that will enable all of 
us to be protected. Secured against want with a heavy bank 
account, then we will y down the female statue, the insignia of 
our civilization, take bandage from her eyes, break the scales 
of justice, throw from her hand the sword of defense, and in her 
stead erect the goddess of taxation, with acopy of the McKinley 
bill in one hand and a contribution box in the other, deman: 
not the tithes (the tenth part) but 60 per cent from the hands of 
toil. 


Mr. Chairman, this whole Republican scheme of tariff taxa- 
tion is an 1 method to obtain money without consider- 
ation. While money is the object, oppression necessarily must 
follow. What gave land her legal crimes but the uses and 
trusts, primogeniture and estates entail? These were but forms 
of protection which the nobility obtained from the masses of the 


le. 
Perhe plea of the protectionist that his system of taxation is for 
the benefit of the people is the argument of the tyrant. There 
never was a despotic edict, a scheme of oppression or tyranny, 
but what attempted to justify itself by that it was 
for the welfare of the people. Ask the nohjlity of to-day 
why their laws are a stranger to mercy; why infinite cruelty 
tortures that Slavic race, and their imperial lips will answer 
thatit is for the benefit of the Russian people. Call up the 
vandals who sacked Rome, murdered the women and children of 
that city, and they will answer back that they did it for the ben- 
efit of the poops of Italy. Go and ask Queen Victoria and the 
House of Brunswick to-day why they lay the mailed hand of 
tyranny and oppression on the land of O’Connell, Emmet, and 
Parnell, and they will answer, for the benefit of the Irish people. 
If you will ask the one hundred and twenty-seven trusts t 

have reduced the price of labor in their protected mills since 
the McKinley bill became a law, they will tell you it was done 

for the benefit of the laboring men in their factories. 
Go to the proaay grounds of Homestead and ask Andrew Car- 
noge and H. C. Frick why they organized an army and a navy 
and shot down their own employés, and they will tell you, for 
the benefit of the laboring people. Nobility in all ages of the 
world has been founded upon that brutal claim that the govern- 
na should foster and care for certain families known as privi- 
tection is the same principle as fostering and supporting 
certain business interests by charity, in the name of protecting 
American labor: the protectionist imports the cheapest labor he 


s 


can find in the Old World. Does this practice indicate an hon- 
est purpose to protect labor? Go and ask JOHN SHERMAN, who 
is the father of the foreign pauper-labor law, why he advocated 
such a measure, and he will tell you, for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican laborer. The gentlemen on this floor whoare clamoring so 
strongly for the retention of the McKinley law, claim that t 
wish simply to levy a duty to make up to the laborer of th 
country the difference between the price paid here and in Eng- 
land. Thatdifference is only about 20 per cent, but this old law 
fixes the duties at ooper cent. The entire labor cost in the man- 
ufacture of all American goods is less than 20 per cent, 

Then Task, Why should we have a tax of three times more than 
the entire labor cost of production fixed upon the very goods 
that labor must have in order to live? This pretense of protect- 
ing labor with a tariff isan insult to intelligence. ages in 
the United States are more than ten times higher than they are 
in China; three times higher than they are in Russia, Italy, or 
Spain; twice as high as they are in France or Germany and 20 
per cent higher than they are in the factories of England. Now, 
would it not seem that if protectionist arguments are true, that 
China, Russia, and Germany would overrun our country with 
cheap goods, while England would be caged up in her island 
home? But not so. 

We fear no competition from the cheap labor countries which 
are blessed with protective-tariff laws and starvation wages, but 
all of our tariff laws are aimed at the highest waged country on 
earth save our own, and all of our fears of competition is from 
the nations whose high-priced labor makes the cheapest 
of sny poopie and sells them at the lowest price in the markets, 
and won on ifs merits the commercial supremacy of the 
world. Since England abandoned the protective 9 — the 
product of her manufactures has been cheapened 50 per cent, 
while wages have increased 70 per cent, and between the cheap- 
ening of goods and the raising of wages, the comforts.of the 
wor’ s home are 100 per cent greater. 

The pretense that protection benefits the American laborer 
has been fully demonstrated to be false. Does Andrew Carnegie, 
who is protected 115 percent onsteel beams, and whose daily net 
income is more than $4,000—does he pay any more for a day’s 
work than Senator McMILLAN, who is protected 20 per cent on 
lumber, or the man who is making fence and di ditches, 
who has no 3 All laboring men know that the em- 

oyer simply pays the market pries for labor. The universal 

w that governs the price of free labor is supply, demand, and 
skill, and the god of nature has placed this rule above and be- 
yond the legislative power of the state, and there is no other. 

High tariff increases prices; increased prices decrease co! tion; de- 
creased consumption decreases production; decreased production decreases 
wages and labor. 

If you want one hundred men to work for you and there are 
only ten men to be had, the price of labor will be high; but if 
you want only ten men and one hundred come and offer their 
services, the price will be low. But our Republican friends 
seek to remedy this state of affairs by placing a tariff of 60 per 
cent on commodities that the laborer to buy. They claim 
that will raise the price of wages; but, my friends, these men 
who work for wanes are not sellers of commodities, they are 
sellers of labor. ey sell their labor in order that they may 
buy commodities. 

would like to have some good Republican expert on protec- 
tion explain how an increase in the price of commodities can ben- 
efit the laboring man. They claim, however, that a tax on 
wheat of 25 cents per bushel will raise the price of wheat to the 
farmer, and a tax of 84 per cent on ready-made clothing will re- 
duce the price of clothing to the consumer. This ox must 
be believed to be a protectionist. Itseemsto me that we should 
look at these matters in the most practical way. With Mr. 
Robert H. Cowdry, I wish to submit an aphorism to you gentle- 
men who so deeply sympathize (on paper) with the poor labor- 

g man. 

Have you everseenthelaborer whocared one cent whether he 
worked for a protectionist or for a protected or an unprotected 
employer? > 

ve you ever seen a laborer who expected to receive more 
wages from a protected than an unprotected employer? 
ave you ever seen aprotected manufacturer who paid higher 
wages than he was compelled to? 
ave you ever seen a protected manufacturer pay higher 
wages for the same class of work than the unprotected? 

Have youever seen the protected manufacturer pay the coach- 
man who drives his carriage, the boy that shines his boots, or 
the landlord that feeds him, more for their services than the 
man who had no protection? 

Did you ever see one of them who was willing to subsidize a 
newsboy or endow a laundry? 

If, then, the unprotected manufacturer pays just as high wages 
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and still is able to make a profit, by what method of reasoning 
do you arrive at the conclusion that the protected manufacturer 
pays higher wages because of protection? 

` 5 if the protected manufacturer does notpay more than the 

unprotected one, what becomes of your protection theories? 

; s it your answer that protection raisesall classes of wages in 
all occupations? 

If that is it, then as labor is not protected from foreign immi- 
gration, you must of course affect the raising of all wages in all 
countries. Now, if that is true, then how about the pauper 

es of Europe? 

If you say capital will not be invested unless it is protected, 
how do you ex the fact that it is being invested in unpro- 
tected industries? 

If protection prevents usfrom selling in foreign markets, does 
not protection make less work instead of more? 

If there is free trade in labor and high protected prices for 
those things which laborérs must buy, is not the laborer being 
“es 2 ah 5 high ir da er 5 

protectionists desiređ to pay wages w o they al- 
8 the cheapest labor thoy can find? 

P n laborers go out to find employment do they first go to 
the protected factory and ask for ‘work, and do they expect 
better wages in the iron mills which are protected 50 per cent 
than they can get on the building or on the street that has no 
protection? 

Ican not hope, however, for an answer to this question. It 
has been respectfully asked thousands of times in the last forty 
years, and has never received an answer, and never will. 

The protectionist who was recently before the Committee on 
were and Means, claimed that the welfare of the laborer is 
best cared for by leaving the control of his wages under the 

ment of his employer. The only theory on which our 
tariff laws can possibly help the laborer is this, that if the pro- 
tectionists are permitted to extort bounties from all consumers 
of their goods, they will pay back this money extorted to their la- 
borers. But will they doit? There is not one instance where 
they have ever done so. The gentleman from New York . 
vine baer! xsd that the labor unions can compel them to divide their 
protection bounties given by the Government. That remedy 
was aatem me at Homestead and e ae and many other 
laces in this country; butinstead ofadivideof these protection 
unties, labor was answered with musket balls and bludgeons 
in the hands of hired assassins. They divided life and death. 

More than $800,000,000 was extor by the operations of the 
McKinley law last year from the consumers of protected goods. 
Willany of the defenders of protection tell us how much of this 
vast sum has been paid back to labor? Askthe men who toiled 
in these protected mills and they will tell younot one cent. 

I appeal to members of this House, is it right that a law should 
remain upon the statute books another day that thus enables the 
protected class to take these vast sums from the paces as a mere 

atuity, without being required to divide with labor? This 

Kink ey law allows them to retain it all and leave labor to beg 
and to starve. - 

What laborer wants a conservator or guardian to protect him? 
None. He 5 5 wants the heavy hand of oppression taken off 
and that he be left free to maintain his own rights, as God has 
decreed. When there is depression in business and hard times 
come, does the protected manufacturer continue to pay his labor- 
ers full wages from the surplus money accumulated in good 
times? Never. He puts them upon -time or cuts down 
wages, hires other hands, or closes the doors of his factory and 
turns men out into the street. 

Let us look into this question in the most oe manner, 
Yonder across the street is a glass works, which is protected 
under the law now in force from 58 to 400 per cent on all of its 

nets. By the side of the glass works a man has a contract 
excavate a cellar. 

Gentlemen, you may look all through the McKinley bill and 
you will find there is no protection on cellars, building houses, 
railroads, making farms, digging ditches and cellars; they are 
left out of the McKinley bill. 

The glass manufacturer 7121 into the street and says that he 
wants two men to work in factory. Two Republicans reply 
they want work, and What price are you paying”? “TI pay as 
muchasanybody. I pay the customary price for labor.” Well; 
how much is that?? They goout and inquire about the city, and 
find that the custom of the community is 31.50 per day. Well,“ 
says the laborer, that is satisfactory,“ and thoy go to work in 
the glass works. 

The man who wants labor to dig the cellar goes out into the 
— to find hands toexcavate the cellar, and asks if there is any- 

who wants work. Two men answer that they do, and ask 

“ What price are you paying?” “The custom of the country.” 
They inquire about the city and find that $1.50 a day is the reg- 
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ular price, and they go to work in the cellar, A week 
rolls around, and the man who fs g in the cellar calls up 
his two men and hands them $9 each. 

The glass manufacturer calls up his two men and tenders to 
them their 89. That is all right as far as it goes, but we want 
more money than that.” ‘‘Why, gentlemen, do you demand 
more money from me?” Woll, sir, we have been sitting inthe 
gallery of this House and we have heard the distinguished lead- 
ers of the Republican party making their speeches on the tariff, 
and they seyahat the tarif levied upon glass and all other goods 
was for the benefit of the laboring man, and PADOSI tho man 
who worked in the glass works. Now, sir, we want the protec- 
tion that is on the one that we have made for you.” “Oh,” 
says the glass manufacturer, these disti hed Republican 
speakersupon the tariff are mistaken about this matter; they are 
not posted on the tariff.” Ves they are,” say the boys, they 
are the accredited representatives of the protected industries, 
and they know more about it than any little glass manufacturer, 
and they say that the lowest tariff on glass is 58 percent. Now, 
sir, we want fo know how much glass we made for you.” The 
figure up the amount and find that they have o $20 wo 
of glass, $10 each. Now,“ says the laborers, ‘*we have, each 
one of us, made for you $10 worth of glass, and the tariff for the 
benefit of labor is 58 per cent; then we are entitled to$5.80 more 
each.” The glass manufacturer tells them that they are not 
entitled to the tariff benefit, and tenders to them their $9 each 
and tells them to take it and get out of the office. 

They go across the street into a Republican lawyer’s office and 
tell him they want to bring a suit against that g manufac- 
turer across the way for the tariff on glass they made for him. 
Well, what kind of a case have you?” We to him at 
$1.50 a day and worked a week for him.“ And he refused to 

y you, I suppose.” Les, in part; he paid us the $1.50 a day 

or every day we worked, but he refused to pay us the tariff on 
the glass we made for him.“ Well, boys, do you think you can 
recover for that?” Of course we can, Mr. Lawyer. Now bring 
the suit.” Well, boys, you will have to have very song wit- 
nesses to support your case; men who can stand the or of 
the witness stand. That glass 88 isin a trust that has 
twenty-two millions of capital to back it; they have the best 
lawyers in the countey to defend them. You aretwo poor work- 
ingmen with limited means and it is doubtful if you can suc- 
ceed. They will run the case through all the courts.” 

That may be, but it makes nodifference to us. We want this 
question settled. There are three million laboring men in this 
country who want to know whether they are to get this McKin- 
ley protection or not.“ Well, 8, who are witnesses by 
whom you can prove that a tariff is for the benefit of labor? 
“We can prova it by the leading and prominent members of 
the Republican à party, not 5 the House but in the Senate. 
Mr. WALKER, Mr. REED, Mr. DINGLEY, and Senators HOAR and 
ALDRICH. These are our witnesses. Now, Mr. Lawyer, go on 
with the suit.“ Why, boys, will these honorable members of 
the Republican party swear that a protective tariff is for the 
benefit of labor?” “Of course they will. Here are their printed 
8 hes that they have been for the last thirty years. 
They said so this week, and here is the national and the State plat- 
forms that say so. They are all honorable men.“ Well, boys,” 
says the lawyer, I will have to be frank with you and tell you 
the fruth, that there is no law, custom, or rule and never 
been, by which labor can get one cent of the protective tariff tax. 
It all goes into the pockets of the manufacturer.” 

Every argument in favor of a protective tariff in this country 
begins with an apology and ends with a lie. These men who 
make a plaything of the sweat and toil of the laboring man have 
their prototypes— 

And Joab said to Amasa, Art thou in health, 5 And Joab took 
Amasa by the beard with his right hand to kiss But Amasa took no 
pee wo pne sword that was in Joab's hand, so he smote him therewith in the 


as the protectionists now have the people by the throat, de- 
manding their money in the name of protection. 

Mr. Chairman, if protection be a good system it will have to 
be expanded until it blesses all. If national aid underlies our 
industrial system, where is to bə the limit of the help, and who 
are to be the judges of the proper person to receive it? Who 
are to be the arbitrators? When the business man is about to 
fail the Government will have to give him assistance, and when 
the assets and liabilities of the professional man give up their 
estrangement and fall into each other’s arms the nation will 
have to help him through. But you know that if the system be 
extended to all it comes ont where it started in. 

Give every man protection and it ends in free trade. Protec- 
tion exists upon the theory that one class is to be taxed for the 
benefit of another class; for all to be taxed for the benefit of all 
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would mean no protection, and if it reached a point where there 
is no protection, the country upon the Republican theory would 
have to go toruin. If protection be carried to its legitimate end 
it becomes self-destroying. 

Ido not want to advocate a system of benefaction that is indan- 
ger of death when you inerease the number of its recipients. Pro- 
tection acknowledges its weakness when it asks benefits for only 
a part of the race, and shows how unnatural it is when it com- 
mits suicide when extended to all. Protectionists want the ap- 
plication as specific and partial, as the inventor of the patent 
medicine that would only cure red-headed people. I do not 
blame a manufacturer for wishing to followa business where the 

rices are foreordained and predestinated by Congress. I do not 

lame him for having an immutability in his catalogue fixed by 
a tariff tax. The doctrine of election, you all know, is a tele- 
gram from eternity giving a fellow a reserved seat in the next 
3 So protection is foreordination and election brought into 
usiness. 

More thaneight hundred millions of the people's money is col- 
lected under the McKinley bill annually, and handed over to the 
protected factories in this country, in addition to their legitimate 

. It seems to me that it would be more businesslike to 
give them capital directly, outof the public Treasury, withoutso 
much indirection. However that would ex the whole 
scheme of plunder, and the people would plainly see the extent 
and manner of therobbery. They would only want to know the 
facts in order to stamp the life out of all such laws. 

I believe that what is known in this country as a protective 
tariff, is the most insidious engine of deception and oppression 
that human ingenuity ever conceived. Ifour people could be 
led to understand that when they are purchasing the necessa- 
ries of life they are parting with one-fourth of their earnings in 
the enhanced price of the goods, this question would be settled at 
once and forever. 

Toillustrateina plain business way, let us take the course of trade 
of two of our merchants. Here is a merchant in your city who 
takes$10,000and goes to London and purchasesastock of clothing. 
He ships his s to New York. ere the custom-house offi- 
cer demands the tariff duty, which is 84 per cent, or $8,400 onthe 
$10,000 worth of goods. ou see his goods cost him $10,000 in 
London and 88, duty, making 818,400. He places them on 
board the cars, which are taxed 45 per cent, the locomotive is 
taxed 52 per cent, and the track over which they are hauled is 
taxed $13.44 per ton, upon which they are shipped to Chicago. 
He open his goods and takes outacoatthat cost him $10 in Lon- 
don, 40 cents for transportation, $8.40 tariff, then he adds $2.50 
profit. He ties a little tag in the button-hole, and marks it to 
sell at $21.30, and lays it on the shelf in his store. In comes a 
laboring man from the woolen mill, and says to the merchant, 
“I want to buy a coat.” 

The merchant takes down this coat from the shelf and says: 
Here is a nice coat. I bought that coat in London.“ Well, 
what is the price?,” says the laborer. ‘‘I can sell you that coat 
for 821.30.“ That is very high,” says the laborer. Les, that 
is a good price; but I paid 810 for that coat in London, and I had 
to pay 88.40 tariff tax, 40 cents for transportation, and then I 
charge you $2.50 profit.” The laborer says, I am willing to 
pay you the $10 it cost you in London, the 46 cents for freight, 
3 the $2.50 profit, but that $8.40 tariff I won't pay you.” 

osted on 
mocrat. 


„Well, sir, why won't you pay it?” Because I am 
the tariff laws. Iam a Republican; Iam no ignorant 
The consumer, the person who wears out that coat, don’t have to 
pay the tariff. I read Republican newspapers and Republican 
epeechos, and I read the debates on the tariff in this House, and 
they all say that the consumer does not have to pay the tariff. My 
father says I don’t have it to pay, and my mother, and our 
preacher says I don’t have it to pay.” Very well,” says the 
merchant, if that is your education, all right,“ and lays the 
coat back on the shelf. 

In about sixty days the snow 1 to fly, the ground begins 
to freeze, and the angry winds of winter come, aud beat upon 
that coatless laborer. He comes shivering into the store again, 
and says, Let me see that coat again.” The merchant hands 
it to him. Mr. Merchant, pray tell me the history of that coat 


again, will you?” ‘Yes, sir; I paid $10 for that coat in London, 
cents for transportation, $8.40 for tariff tax. Then I charge 
you $2.50 profit.) Well,“ says the laborer, ‘‘ notwithstanding 


the statements of the leading men of my party, the opinions of my 
pos old father and mother, and the opinion of the minister of 

od’s redeeming grace, the elements of nature come and speak 
to me in that inexorable voice, that is more potential than all of 
them, saying thatI mustobey, telling me that this body must be 
clothed or perish.” 

This was an honest Republican laborer, but he had been edu 
cated to believe a falsehood. He had heard nothing but the 
prejudiced vaporings of the demagogues and the statements of 


a venal poe This laborer supposed he was thoroughly posted 
on political economy, but he now learns bya test fon which 
there is no escape that the speeches and the publication by his 
Ery are untrue, their conclusions deceptive, their objects an 

position and a fraud upon labor. Such are the Republican 
teachings before the young, working boysof thiscountry. That 
laborer had to work five days more to pay for the same coat, yet 
he is told that a tariff is a good thing for the laborer. 

There are a limited number of gentlemen upon this floor who 
are willing to make these wild statements, not only in our pres- 
ence, but that they may go to young and old, that the consumer 
does not have to pay the tariff tax, that the foreigner has to 
pay the duty. Now, if it wasafair question, I should like to ask 
what would become of men who are so thoroughly indifferent to 
the Decalogue. These advocates of protection seek to defend 
their ruinous policy of robbery by saying, ‘‘ Why don’t the mer- 
chants buy their goods in their own country? They can make 
them as cheap here and sell them as cheap as any place on earth.” 
Well, let us see if this is true. Here is another merchant next 
door. He says, Iwill buy my goods in the home market.” He 

ets a duplicate bill from his neighbor merchant, puts $10,000in 
is pocket, and goes to Boston to buy his stock. He hands his 
bill to the clothing’ manufacturer, telling him that is a bill of 
goods a merchantof his city bought in London. Now, sir, what 
will you duplicate that bill of goods for? Same quality, style, and 
finish?” ‘I will sell ma that bill of goods for $18,400.” „Well, 
but my neighbor bought these goods in London for 810, 000. Can't 
52 afford to sell me that bill of goods as cheap as they do in 
ndon?” ‘Yes, sir.” Well, why don't you doit, then?” “I 
don’t have to.“ Why don't you have to?” Because I am pro- 
tected under the Me ey law 84 per cent, and you can’t get your 
goode any cheaper in the United States. We are all in a trust. 

r. Heidelberger is our president, and you can’t help yourself. 
You have either to buy of us, or go home, shut up your store, 
and go out of business. You can take your choice. You can go 
to London and buy your goods, but when you have paid the tar- 
iff duty and your freight and expenses, you had better buy of us, 
as you will save your personal expenses and time.” So he was 
forced to pay the $8,400 tariff or goto London. Mr. Merchant, 
I ama Republican, and I want to be advised about this tariff. My 
neighbor, who bought his goods in the foreign market, I under- 
stand, paid his $8,400 tariff tax into the Treasury of the United 
States, where it was used to pay the expenses of the Government. 
Now, I want to know where the $8,400 which the McKinley 
bill forces me to pay to you goes to.“ Well, my dear friend, 
that goes into my pocket. Iam the sole beneficiary; that is what 
protection is for. Do you mappo I would be an advocate of pro- 
tection unless I got the benefitof it? The Government does not 
getacent. Are you so stupid as to think that protection is for 
the purpose of raising money for the public Treasury? That 
$8,400 of tariff is the share you advance for you customers who 
buy these clothes. When you go home with your goods you 
simply mark them to sell at 10 per cent profit, not only on the 
$10,000 alone but on the $8,400 and all other expenses. By this 

rocess, don’t you see that yousell the goods and do the collecting 

orme? Yourcustomers do the pangas well as the protecting. 
You donot getonecentof the$8,400. That is what the McKinley 
law is for. Do you not now understand why I give 840,000 at every 
election to keep the Republican party in power? For that amount 
Is all, and more pu back by the people that use my goods. You 
see, I am safe if Î can keep representatives in Congress who will 
always vote forprotection.” ‘I would like to have you tell me how 
much money you are enabled to extort from the consumers of 11175 

oods every year?” ‘ Well, I will say from $200,000 to $250,000.” 

‘Why, that isa splendid business.” Ves, it beats highway rob · 
bery, blowing banks, or the confidence game. It beats all the 
tricks that have ever been discovered to make money. And, be- 
sides that, it is the ny. real system of robbery that is protected 
by Federal statute. Should any such scheme of plunder be at- 
oes ad under the State law the party would be sent to the pen- 
itent 8 

“I would be pamat know what you do with this vast sum of 
money that is donated to you by the consumer of your goods?” 
„Why, bless your innocent soul, I send it to my agent in your 
town, and he loans it back to these consumers of my goods, from 
whom I extorted it, at 7 per cent, taking mortgages on their 
farms and homes as security. It is a splendid business for them. 
You see, they get the clothes and money, both; they ought 
to be contented people. That is the reason our hired repre- 
sentatives in Congress, public speakers, and our newspapers 
tell all those people that are thus robbed that mor es and 
deeds of trust are the highest evidence of prosperity; that the 
more ae ha es they put upon their farms the richer they be- 
come. This is the reason our farmers are so prosperous. We 
furnish all the money that they can give security for, and be- 
sides that we furnish them a home market.” 
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That is the reason farmers are now enjoying such high prices 
for their products. 


FRAUD AND IMPOSITION UPON THE FARMER. 


The absolute falsity of the statement that protection furnishes 
a home market to the farmer would seem to require no refuta- 
tion. But I regret to say that there is still living in the bright 
light of the nineteenth century men who are willing to accept 
this monstfous heresy, and that there are men also who haye 
attained high places in the councils of the country that are bold 
and daring enough to assert the correctness of such doctrine. 
What are the facts? Republican tariff legislation is so framed 
that thefarmers are compelled to Pay in the purchase of their 
necessaries of life at least $100 each annually for what is pe 
tended to be a home market for their grain. And after thirty 
years of protection, in order to secure this market a farmer is 
compelled to ship 9 per cent more of his products to foreign 
markets than he did during the days of a Democratic tariff. 
Should afarmer be a free man, or should he be compelled to 
purchase ata home market, paying for the privilege of selling 
to those who desire to buy? i 

Mr. Chairman, what does thefarmer have to pay for this hom 
market—for the privilege of selling his products to those who 
wish to buy? To secure this home market, he pays an extra $2 
per thousand for the lumber in his home and buildings, 20 per 
cent on the shingles over his head, 82 per cent on paint, 58 per 
cent on nails, 93 per cent on glass, 84 per cent on ready-made 


clothing, 180 per cent on worsted knit goods, 38 per cent on 
muslin, 110 per cent on hats, 60 per cent on carpets, and 110 per 
cent on b ets. And all the other necessaries corresponding 


to the corruption fund which the profits of the industry will fur- 
nish. And as no honest man of intelligence will contend that a 
duty on cereals was intended for any purpose but to deceive the 
farmer into submission, the home market must be the only benefit 
to be derived from the on 

In free-trade market of Liverpool the English grain-dealer 
is paying 19 cents per bushe) for wheat and 14 cents per bushel 
on corn more than is being paid at Chicago, in our protected 
home market. Whatis the matter with protection? The farm- 
er’s business is such that he can not retaliate or be protected, 
when he takes his 50 bushels of seed wheat and goes into his 
field and sows his 40 acres of land, and by his careful husbandry 
brings into the granery 800 bushels of wheat, that feeds the na- 
tion and creats prosperity, it would seem that that man’s busi- 
ness would be entitled to . if any man on earth was. 
But McKinleyism forces him to do the protecting, and receives 
none of its benefits. 

The plow that turns the furrow, the harrow that cultivates, 
the drill that plants, the binder that cuts the grain, and the ma- 
chine that threshes it, the wagon that carries it to market, and 
the scale that weighs it, are all heavily taxed and charged up to 
the farmer. But I ask, Mr. Chairman, what is the home market 
procured at such an enormous price? The American peoplecan 
not consume the entire American crop of farm product, hence 
we must always find a market abroad. And the value of any 
market to any person or class is the relative value of what the 

rson or class has to spare and what they want in exchange. 
Naturally, all goods seek such a market. 

What would the farmer do with his surplus wheat, as one of 
his products, if he were limited to the home market? Last year 
there was more than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat produced by 
the farmers of the United States in excess of all demands for 
bread and for reseeding of the land. Let us take one of the promi- 
nent farmers of Illinois, who has 1,000 bushels of this surplus 
wheat in his granary. He tries but fails to sell at home to his 
neighbors. The tell him they have all the wheat they want; 
but if he has clothing or cloth to make winter clothing, they will 
buy that of him. The farmer finds that no one at home will pur- 
chase his wheat except the exporters. He decides to market 
his own wheat. He looks at the prices current, and finds that 
he can sell his wheat in the free-trade market of Liverpool for 
19 cents per bushel more than hecan in the protected market at 
home. Consequently he places his wheat on board the cars, that 
are taxed $2 a thousand on the lumber, 45 per centon the wheels, 
52 ger centon the locomotive, and $13.44 per ton upon the rails, 

n this tariff-taxed road he ships his wheat to New York. It 
is there transferred to a foreign vessel, our merchant marine 
having been driven from the ocean by a protective tariff. It is 
shipped to Liverpool, and there thrown into a by the 
side of wheat that comes from Russia that is produced by labor 
at 20 cents per day, wheat from India that is produced by labor at 


9 cents per day. The old Republican farmer exclaims ‘‘ Where 
is Billy McKinley with his protective tariff? I want to be pro- 
tectedfrom the pauper labor of Europe.” But there is no Mekin- 


ley there with his bill. Notwithstanding the cheap pauper labor 
of the Old World, wheat is higher in that market itisin the 


protected home market. He goeson the board of trade and 
sells his 1,000 bushels of wheat for $1,000. He looks into the 
factories and he finds he can buy clothing and woolen cloth 50 
per cent cheaper in the foreign market than he can in the pro- 
tected home market. He remembers what his neighbors said 
about their desire for clothing or cloth, so he pays out his $1,000 
for 1,000 yards ofcloth. He brings the cloth to this country and 
comes into the custom-house, and Mr. McKinley says, Where 
are you going with that cloth?” The old farmer says, Iam go- 
ing to take it out to Illinois, where I live, and sell it to my neigh- 
bors, they want clothing for the coming winter.” Mr. Me e 
says, Jam very glad to see you, but before you can take thatclot. 
through this custom-house to your neighbors in Illinois you 
must pay the tariff on it, which isi0centsayard.” Why, how 
is that, McKinley; 50 cents a yard, that would be 8500? I have 
not time to go home and raise another crop of wheat topay such 
a tariff tax as that. Why, McKinley, this cloth is the product 
of my own labor and my wife and children. I raised wheat on 
my own farm and I exchanged it for this cloth.“ Well,“ says 

cKinley, ‘you can not bring that cloth into this country un- 
less you pay the 8500 tariff; that is the penalty.“ What is 
such a law as this for, Mr. McKinley?” It is to protect home 
manufactures.” Then, am I to understand that I have to pay 
this $500 to protect the home manufacture?” “Yes,” says Mc- 
Kinle foe see that I have to do the protecting and I do not get 
any of it. 

“Then go say I can not get my cloth into my own country, 
where I live as a citizen, pay my taxes, and in time of out 
shoulder my gun for its defense. Mr. McKinley, I have read 
several of your speeches, and you always contended that the 
foreigner paid the tax? I am no foreigner. I was born in this 
country, and my father before me. Now, sir, if you are atruth- 
fulman, according to yourown doctrines, make the 8 pay 
this 8500 of tax. According to Foa speeches the eg e 
from whom I purchased this roll of cloth should pay $500 
tariff tax, but according to your law I have it 3 L can not 
discuss this question further with you,“ says McKinley. ‘You 
must pay the $500 tariff tax or I have to confiscate the cloth 
and sell it for the tax.” The farmer demands his cloth, and he 
takes it back to England. He tells the merchant from whom 
he purchased the cloth that the laws of his country are so 
framed and enforced that he can not take it into his own country; 
that he can not exchange the product of his farm for what he 
really needs and wants, and take it into his own home, without 
paying 50 per cent tax upon it. Heasksthe Englishman, ‘‘ Won't 
vou take back the cloth and let me take the wheat? Ves, if your 
own country treats you as badly as you say.” So he trades the 
farmer back the wheat for therollof cloth. He brings his wheat 
back to his own 90 4 and when he gets to the custom-house 
at New York, Mr. McKinley steps out again and says to the old 
farmer, Where are you going with that wheat? “Iam going 
back to Illinois, where [raised it.” Well,“ says McKinley, “Iam 

lad tosee you; but before you take that wheat through this cus- 

m-house, you will have to pay a tax of 25 cents a bushel on it 
under my law.” Well, do you say that I have to paya duty of 
25 cents a bushel on my own wheat? What is that for?” Moe- 
Kinley says that 25 centsa bushel is to protect the farmer. Well, 
McKinley, I am a farmer; I do nothing else; my wholelife is de- 
voted to that business.“ Well,” says McKinley, ‘‘we do not al- 
low farmers to trade outside of our own 8 we furnish them 
a home market and they must trade init. They must trade in 
it or pay the penalty, which is an average tax of 60 per cent upon 
the necessaries of life.” But the farmer says, “I can get more 
for my farm productsin the foreign market than I could get in the 
protected market at home.” That is true. We will allow you 
to sell in the foreign market, but pou must pay all the differ- 
ence either into the Treasury or the pockets of the protected 
manufacturer.” 

In the face of experience and reason there must be some ex- 
traordinary cause for the never-ending demand of this exploded 
doctrine. The last annual table of exports disclose the fact that 
the farmer is over ten times more e upon the foreigner 
for a market than he was under the low tariff of 1860. Now by 
far the greater portion of all our farm exports goes to Eng- 
land. There is no reason or popular demand for any law or de- 
cree against the natural flow of trade. It is a principle as old 
as barter and exchange itself that all goods would seek the 
highest market. According to the market reports to-day the 
price of wheat is 70 cents in Chicago and 96 in Liverpool, and 
corn is 40 cents in Chicago and 65 in Liverpool—wheat being 
at the lowest 19 cents, and corn 14 cents per bushel higher in 
the free-trade market of England than in the leading markets 
of protective America. 

he free-trade market of England invites the American farmer 
to a market that is at least 30 per cent better than we can offer 
him at home. The protection demagogue has caused the farm- 
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ers to pay millions of dollars to build up their home market, 
while they have to ship a greater per cent of their products 
every year to Europe to find a market. All men of ordinary in- 
i concede that England and other foreign countries 
are a better market for farm products and a.cheaper marketfor 
other necessaries, while protected America. with all her special 
advantagesfurnishes a poorer market for farm produce, and the 
est in the world for all other necessaries of life. This is 
the legitimate outgrowth.of the doctrine of protection, but our 
Republican friends maintain that this inequality must be sus- 
tained if every farmer in the country is robbed of their entire 
profits. The price of all the various surplus products of the 
farmer is fixed at the main point of distribution. 

The farmer getsin the home market what the purchaser is com- 
pelled to pay by the Liverpool prices. How is thefarmer to get 
the home market that is said to beso benefleial to him? He has to 
buy his home necessaries at an advanced price from somebody 
England, Germany, or Yankees—who, would build a factory on 
free American soil, but whose factory would it be when built, 
and why should the farmer lose the comforts of the family and 
home, in order to build up this private enterprise for others? It 
is claimed that it would require a large number of men who would 
be employed and who would consume the farmer's: produce and 
thus he Would secure a home market. By this process you ses 
that the farmers have simply hired some one to eat their bread. 
But where are the factories that were to furnish the home mar- 
ket? Are they by the side of the farm, where it is convenient 
to market his produce? No; they are among the rocks and moun- 
tains of the East, almost as difficult of access as the far-off market 
of Liverpool. 3 
The home market, then, for which. the farmer paid hundreds 
of dollars.annually to secure, is not only a. market. than 
free-trade Englandoffers, but for any practical purposes it might 
just as well be controlled by strangers. For more than thirt; 
years the farmer's: profits have been growing less and less, un 
now the cost of production in many instances exceeds the market 
value. This is unnatural and inconsistent with the laws of busi- 
ness. Why is this so? Take the Western farmer who has 167 
bushels ef wheat; he hauls it into market to-day and gets the 
American price, 60 cents per bushel. Having converted his 


wheat into 8100, he purchases $100 warth of the necessary arti- 
cles for his home at foreign prices. 
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Let us see what the result is. The farmer has got the 8100 
worth of goods, but the tariff has not been paid that amounts to 
$89.90 more, making a total of 8189.90. That exorbitant tariff 
tax of 889.90, on 8100 worth of the real necessary comforts of the 
home, is what makes the hard times for the farmer, but under 
the Wilson bill, whenit becomesalaw, he would have to pay only 
$36.80, which would be a saving to every farmer who expends 
alike sum of money for these indispensable articles of $53.10. 
The farmer has sold his wheat for money to pay this bill at Liver- 
pa prices, less transportation, but he was compelled to buy at 

usetts and Pennsylvania prices, and give this $53.10 to 
build up ahome market. If he buys where hissurplus must sell, 
he would save the same amount to pay the Treasury for the priv- 
ilege, and then in wording the bill “duties. on same,” would be 
substituted for protection, but as ten bills would be marked pro- 
tection where one was marked duties, the farmer would soon 
learn where and how his money went, and would see the magni- 
tude of the robbery. 

If the farmer buys foreign goods of those who buy his surplus, 
the duty is pap a fine for not buying at home. Nations can 
not buy unless they can sell, and our refusal to buy where we are 
compelled to sell has driven the customers for our farm produce 
amy, so that they buy but a fraction of what they otherwise 
would. The protection policy has not only robbed the average 
farmer of more than $100 annually on his necessaries, and failed 
to benefit him in a home market, but is rapidly ruining his for- 
E EEEE by forbidding him to buy where he is obliged to sell. 

n the name of benefiting the farmer with a home market, and 
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after three decades. of protection and the wonderful growth of 
manufactures in this country, the farmer has less. people in the 
United States to feed in proportion to his surplus products than 
he had in 1850 under the low tariff. After the mill-owners have 
played upon the credulity of the. farmer for more than thirty 
years in pretending to give him a home market and make him 
independent of foreigners, he is growing more and more de- 
pendent upon the foreigner as each year comes- and goes, 

This McKinley wall that has cut off the fore market has 
reduced the price.of farm products lower than they have been 
in thirty-five years. There is no resisting the inevitable decline 
and lower prices that will obtain if this McKinley law is main- 
tained. One of the leading causes: that prompted our revolu- 
Senne fathers to separate from Great Britain and declare the 
war of independence was for cutting off our trade with all 
parts of the world.” This is the declared purpose, will,and in- 
tent.of the authors of the present law. Had Mr. MeKinley and 
his. coworkers lived in the days of the revolution, they would 
have been regarded as enemies of the country, English tories, 
and treated as traitors and criminals of the Republic by a patri- 
otic people. Whom of you gentlemen.can fail to recall the solid 
array of gentlemen that hovered in and about the rooms of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in this Capitol last month, men 
of courtly mien and royal tread, cultured and refined. Wealth 
and royalty vied: with each other. 

The manufacturer, the lawyer, and the accountant. completed 
the triune of extortion, and in the soft and gentle voice could be 
heard the unanimous whisper: We must have class. legislation; 
give us special privileges; protection, more 8 These 
gentlemen seem to think and act.as though they were the only 
class of poopie in this country that are entitled to the considera- 
tion of the Congress of the United States. I ask you, gentle- 
men, did you see one of the eight million farmers here in his plain 
clothes, with his sunburned and his hard hands, appealing 
to the committee to fix the laws so that he would have an ad- 
vantage over his neighbor? Did you see the blacksmith, with 
his strong arm and dusty face? Were the men here who dig the 
ditches, make the fence, build the barn, and erect the house? 
Were the: men here who build the railroads, or the men thatoper- 
ate them? Where were the men that build your roads and pave 
your streets? 

Not one of them was here. Where was the doctor, the lawyer, 
the merchant, theschool-teacher? Notone of these men was here. 
Was the section boss or any of his men? Where was the ma- 
chinist, the coal miner, the teamster, or the gardener? Whoof 

ou gentlemen saw the puddler, the glass blower, or the stoker? 
as the servant girl, the factory girl, or the poor seamstress 
protection 
for their business? ‘These persons are never seen wal 
through these halls and corridors and swarming around these 
55 rooms demanding the bounties of the consumer which 
pera been. Sperry panier e law 35 8 paid with a 
much regularity and. certainty to the. protec: entry as the 
member of Congress is paid by the A AREEN T CER These 
millions are at home in the shop, in the mine, and in the field 
reducing the wealth which is sought to be taken from them by 

e scheme of protection, 

These people, however, are fast learning this whole question 
that they are the men and women who pay the tariff, while the 
sleek and well-fed gentlemen who occupy these eries here 
to-day get the tariff. Less than one person in seventy receives 
any part.of the special benefits of protection. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] makes the startling statement 
that the present low prices is the result of the success of the 
Democratic party in 1892. I presume there is no person so ig- 
norant as to believe such a proposition. If we are to take the 
commercial history as the proof ofour business, we find that the 
fall of prices has been steadily going down since silver was de- 
a in 1873, and the protective tariff put in full force and 
effect, 

The decline of the price of labor as well as that of farm prod- 
ucts have been startling to the laborer and the farmer. 9 
the American laboring man and farmer has orn more 
wealth in the last thirty years in this country than any country 
of the world, yet that wealth, by the operation of the doctrine of 
protection, has been 98 to the hands of the protected 
classes, and the 3 arien laboring man is substantially as 

r as they were at the inning. 
P The exports of farm products continue to. fall off, notwith- 
kaura McKinley law. It would be gratifying if the states- 
men who have been pointing out to the farmer the value of pro- 
tection and reciprocity. should undertake to explain the present 
condition of things, e following table shows the of 
agricultural articles for September, 1891, com to Septem- 
ber, 1892. Remember, gentlemen, this was before the election. 


The exports of farm products continue to fall off, notwithstanding the 
McKinley law, and it would be gratifying If the statesmen who have been 
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ting out" to the farmer the value to him of reciprocity should under - 
the explanation of the present condition of things. 
The following table shows the exports of agricultural articles for Septem- 


ber, 1891, compared with September, 1892: 


Articles. 


The value of the total exports of all breadstuffs was 
September this year as in the same month last year, w. 
months ending September 30 the values were more than $26,000,000 less in 


1892 than in 1 
Besides less, the farmer receives less for what he sends abroad, 
as is shown by the following table of September prices: 


what the McKinley law is doing for the farmer. Italso 


This shows 
adds to his cost of living. 

The distinguished gentleman from Michigan deals a Saad in 
prophecy. He told usa few weeks ago that the great depres- 


sion in prices and labor, as well as the unhappy condition of the 
country, was due to the existence of the Sherman act, but to-day 
he tells us in gilded metaphor and varnished platitudes that it 
was brought about because six and a half millions of voters 
had condemned the plundering scheme of the Republican party. 
He is condemned out of his own mouth, a false prophet. the 
days of Christ such men were taken beyond the gatesof the city 
and stoned to death. That kind of punishment, however, does 
not obtain in the Third district of Michigan, 

The cause of death in the time of the patriarchsis transformed 
into a virtue and hallowed by Republican acclaim in this coun- 
try. The gentleman substantially told us in his speech to-day 
that the only prosperity that this country had ever enjoyed was 
since the Republican party acceded to power. Prior to that 
time darkness was over the groat deep and the earth was with- 
out form and void, and the Republican party said let there be 
Hight, and there was light. 

read an extract from the New York Tribune to show there 
were some cases of destitution during the low-tariff period from 
1846 to 1860. Noman would deny that proposition, but let us 
review the markets for farm products and the necessaries of the 
home, that speak in terms which silence all vapory declamation. 
Is read an extract from Mr. A. J. Warner’s statement on the 
decline of the price of farm products: 

BOW PRICES HAVE FALLEN—THE DISASTROUS DOWNWARD MOVEMENT. 

IA. J. Warner.] 

Let us stop to review first the fallot trom 1878 to 1893, and its effects: 
upon property and the various ind ; 

WN N i Ea grat 8 of prices seed Sania 
— iss fallen trons 46 to 60 per cent since 1Y 6 same is true 


ot generally, except where special causes have operated to coun- 
teract the general downward tendency. 

The effect was felt first in the prices of agricultural products and then in 
farm and farm labor. In fact, the decline fell first on unor: in- 


dustries and the products of unorganized 
in these industries, and they gave way first. 

Industries operating under the control or under the influence of or; 
uzor offered stubborn resistence to a reduction in prices, and 


labor. There was less resistance 


have 2 on of things has led to combinations ot capital 
in the form of trusts and of various Kinds to uphold prices and In- 
crease profits. But in the great a pero of agriculture, embracing 45 
——_ of the entire 88 rt primarily to all, this 

been impossible, and h the indus began to. 


ay The 1 
in 1873 was 815.65; in 1893, for t 
nearly 48 per cent. 


5 cent; and if we take cotton the fall has been grea or 
2801 to $10.65, or a decline in the value of an acre'’s product, the quantity 


the eyes of his devotees, implored this House fo con 


from 13.16 to 86 per acre, or over 
ter still, from | 


— — same as for 1873 of 62 3 The average acre value ot the crops 
of was 8 per cent greater than in 1993: Nor can this be accounted for 
by an increase in crops, either for this country or for the world. 


p. owest price for over a hundred years. 
of the United States is placed at 396,000,000 bushels for 1893, 
as against 516, 


The cotton crop for this country for 1892 was 6,717,000) bales; for 1893, 
6,600,000 bales. At the same time the price has gone down from 8.4 cents a 
pound in 1892, to 6.89 cents for 1893. And altogether, if the farm ucts of 
this year could be sold at the prices prevailing im 1873, they would bring the 
farmers nearly $1,500,000,000 more than at the prices prevailing this year. 
This would make a big difference in the debt-paying power of farmers. 


This recital of the business of agriculture for the past ten 
years demonstrates the blight and mildew that has fallen upon 
the farmer during that time. See what it has done for wheat, 
corn, oats, and wool since 1850: 


Years. 


These tables that are made by the laws of trade speak the in- 
contestable facts that SAEN | y contradict. the political apolo- 
gist who is willing to garble records and facts that political ends 
may be attained. These figures are old; and they have. been 
often used, but neither age nor wear i their usefulness; 
and when the eloquent advocates for special privilege boast of 
what protection has done for the farmer let them recur to these 
facts. While it may be true that the agricultural products bring 
more at the door of the Western farmer than they did a third of 
a century ago, yet this arises from the fact that while A aie de- 
clined but 25 per cent in the leading markets dur e decade 
in question, transportation was cheapened from. 40 to 500 per 
cent. Hencea.decline of 20 cents per bushel in price and a de- 
cline of 40 cents per bushel in transportation leaves an advance 
to the farmer of at least 20 cents per bushel. 

While the farmer has been benefited by the improved meth- 
ods of getting away from the home market, he lost sight of the 
fact that his produce was declining in price at.the other end of 
the line, and while protection levied a tribute of $13.44 to 828 
per ton on steel rails and from 20 to 60 por cent on other items 
of railroad expense, he was persuaded that he owed to protec- 
tion these cheapened methods of transportation. That every 
man of discretion knows, notwithstanding the statements made 
by the gentleman from Michigan. But how could protection 
furnish a home market? It created no new capacity of the peo- 
ple to eat, it enlarged none previously ereated; and the well- 
paid labor which was to consume the ers’ products is on a 
strike for enough to preserve life. Surely protection has pro- 
tected, but whom? 

This McKinley law has reversed the God-given right, and 
eee the farmer to buy in the highest market, and sell as 
best he can without Stages The farmer goes out with his 
$100 that he and his family have laid by, to purchase the neces- 
sary comforts of their home. He meets the German who has the 
kind of goods he wants, and he proposes to buy. But Mr. Mo- 
Kinley reads his law to him, which says, You can not buy from 
this foreigner; you must buy in the home market.“ Well, but 
they charge me $40 in the home market more for thesame goods, 
and the home manufacturer will get $40 of my money for noth- 
ing. What do you call that kind of a transaction, Mr. McKin- 
ley?” Mr. McKinley says, That is protection.” Well, you 
may callit protection or what you please, but I callita cleans 
of 340 from my .” These silent and eloquent appeals, 
fraught with all the pathos of human suffering and „find 
no helping hand on the Republican side of this Chamber. The 
manufacturer must have his blood money, he must have his heel 
upon the throat of labor to compel protection. What kind of em- 
p ricism guides their economic conductand their conclusions, baf- 

esall philosophy, patriotism, and statesmanship. Historyeom- 
mands no respect and precedents are cast aside. The calamity 
statesman from Michigan, whose patronymity brought — fee 
of 60 per cent on the goods that the toiling millions must have in 
order that the manufacturer might have exorbitant gains. 

The following table gives the tariff averages from 1790 to 1890: 
From— Per cent. | From— 

1791 to 1812.. —. 10:58 i 
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These figures speak a wonderful truth if we will study them in 


the light of aiso We can see no immediate solution of this 
vexed question. However, they teach us one important lesson: 
That under the lowest tariff this Government has ever had we 
have always had the greatest ore . The lowest tariff dur- 
ing the century was known as the Walker tariff of 1846, which 
was in force from 1847 to 1862. The average rate of duties dur- 
that time was about 19 per cent, about one-fourth the rate 
under which the country is now suffering. s 

The distinguished member from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], in his 
argument a few daysago, made what he supposed to be an attack 
upon this side of the House, because some gentleman had used 
percentages in showing the increase of wealth during the opera- 
tion of the Walker tar I have no doubt but he attacked the 
principle from the fact that the statistics show the greatest in- 
crease of wealth this countryever experienced was during that 
time. From 1846 to 1861, under the tariff law that my friend 
denounces, the tonnage of our shipping engaged in foreign trade 
increased from 943,307 tons to 2,496,894 tons, an increase of almost 
300 per cent, and from 1861 to 1887, under tariff laws which he 
commends, our shipping gradually decreased until, according 
to the last report, we have but 989,412 tons of shippin . 
in foreign trade, showing a loss under Republican rule of two- 
thirds of our foreign tonnage. 5 

Again, in 1861 American vessels carried 70 per cent of our ex- 
ports while to-day ssid carry about 12 per cent in American 
vessels, Our exports of domestic merchandise were only $101,- 
907,734 in 1846. In 1860 they were 8316, 242,423, an increase of 
more than 300 per cent, We had but 4,930 miles of railroad in 
1846. In 1861 we had 31,286, an increase of more than 600 per 
cent. I insist that the history of no country at any time can 
show such unexampled 3 of progress as this. 

By referring to the history of that period we find that trade, 
commerce, at agriculture were grea y revivedas well as eman- 
cipated from the protective tariff of 1842. Large enterprises 
were entered into, capital was seeking investment, farmers were 
extending rapidly into the West and South, shipping was re- 
vived, labor was in demand at satisfactory prices. There were 
no strikes, no lockouts; no person who desired employment was 
forced into idleness. The greatest prosperity obtained in every 
department of business. The pe preceding this, from 1840 
to 1850, showed the increase of wealth to be 64 per cent. But 
the greatest of wealth in the history of our country was 
from 1850 to 1860, the gain being 126 per cent. 

Take the fifteen years that the Walker free-trade tariff law 
was in full operation, and the increase of wealth in the United 
States was 103 percent. From 1860 to 1870 the increase was 17 
per cent; from 1870 to 1880 the increase of wealth was 19 per 
cent. From 1880 to 1890 the increase was 46 per cent. Take the 
last fifteen years of high protective tariff, including the three 
years under the Mc ey bill, and we find the increase of 
wealth during the fifteen years under the free-trade tariff being 
39 per cent greater. This historical fact attested by experience 
should satisfy, and I apprehend does satisfy, every man in this 
country who is not interested in special privileges. As further 
proof of the correctness of this great principle I submit the 
statement made by some of the great men of the age: 


PROSPERITY UNDER THE LOW TARIFF OF 1846. 
But I ought not to fail to state that the low-revenue tariff of 1846 produced 
more general A dtr lagi d and 129 8 8 in the development of all our industry 


reduction below 20 per cent was made in 1857, it received the almost unani- 
mous approval of the representatives trom New England, nearly all of whom 
were to the then administration. On the 24th and 25th of March, 
1870, Senator ALLISON, then a prominent member of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, spoke of tariff as follows: 

“The tariff of 1846, although confessekly and professedly a tariff for revenue, 
was, so far as regards all the great interests of the country, as perfect a 
tariff as that we have ever had. If any interest was depressed under the 
tariff of 1846, it was the iron interest. I do not believe that this interest, as 
com with other interests, had sufficient advantage under that tariff; 
yet when we compare the growth of the country from 1840 to 1850 with the 
ro of the country from 1850 to 1860—the latter decade being entirely un- 

er the tariff of 1846 or the amended and greatly reduced of 1857—we 
find that the increase in our wealth between 1850 and 1860 was equivalent to 
126 per cent, while it was only 64 per cent between 1840 and 1850, four years 
of which decade were under the tariff of 1842, known as a high protective 
tariff, but the average rate of which was about 70 per cent below the exist- 
ing rate, or 27 per cent under the tariff of 1842 as against 44 per cent upon all 
ä under the 3 tarif. * „ Withregard to the condition 
of the steel industry in , the steel manufacturers in 1866, memorializing 
Congress for increase of duties on steel, stated that— 

“It was reserved for Pittsburg to bring about the first substantial and en- 
— — in the year 1860; and encouraged by our example numerous 
estal ents have sprung into existence, as 5 indicated in this pa- 
per. This shows that under the revenue tariff of 1857, which imposed only 
an ad valorem duty of 12 per cent on steel, a substantial success was achieved 
in the steel manufacture in 1860.” 


REPUBLICAN INDORSEMENT OF FREE TRADE. 


If the system of perfect eer to industry and commerce were the pre- 
system of nations, it not be affirmed that aes nians not be per- 
mitted. with very few exceptions. to serve asa rule of onal conduct. If 


one nation were in a condition to supply, 5 ee hor Dh gad 
an abundan emnification 


Far be it 
racy obtains sway 
throughout the earth the nations will become friends and brothers.—Andrew 
Carnegie's Triumphant Democracy. 

Every advance toward a free exchange of commodities is an advance in 
civilization; every obstruction to a free exchange is born of the same nar- 
row, despotic spirit which planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder peace- 
ful commerce; every obstruction to commerce is a tax upon consumption; 
every facility to a free exchange cheapens commodities, increases trade and 
production, and promotes ci ation.—Hon. John Sherman, June 9, 18€8, 


THE HOPE OF A PATRIOTIC REPUBLICAN. 

This is my doctrine of protection. If Congress pursues this line of policy 
steadily, we shall year by year approach more nearly to the basis of free 
trade, because we shall be more nearly able to compete with other nations 
on equal terms. Iam for 1 which leads to ultimate free trade.— 
James A. Garfield, April 1, 1870. í 

The principles laid down in the tariff of 1846 were so satisfac- 
tory to the entire trade and business of the country that a change 
or modification of its provisions was not discussed or made an 
issue by either party. I feel assured if we pass this bill now be- 
fore the House, which is only an approximation to the low tariff 
of 1846, it will bring to this country such relief to our laborers, 
our farmers, and our business men as they have not experienced 
in the last thirt years. It will have a tendency to distribute 
wealth among all our people instead of placing it in the hands 
of the few. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] states with a 
good deal of apparens confidence that as to the general effect 
on our industries should this measure be enacted into law, there 
is no room for doubt that it will stimulate importations to the 
detriment of American industries and American labor, will not 
be controverted.” This pernicious doctrine has had more to do 
in maintaining a vicious system of/spoliation than all others. I 
know this House would like to have the gentleman from Michi- 
gan explain how the bringing in of $1,000,000 worth of goods from 
a foreign country and exchanging them for $1,000,000 worth of 

oods produced in this country, can injure labor or commerce. 

he goods we Sg can be made cheaper in this country 
thananywhere else, and the goods we receive can be made cheaper 
than we can produce them ourselves. 
change and trade. 

The very thing that enhances the price of labor and broadens 
trade is exchanging of surplus products of man and nation with 
other people and other countries. If we should attempt to 
carry out the doctrine of ine gon noman by sending our goods 
to other countries and demanding money alone in exchange, in 
a very few years we would have all the money taken from our 
customers in exchange for our goods. Then what would the con- 
dition of the two countries be? We would have all the money; 
trade would cease; our customers bankrupt, as a result of such 
shortsighted doctrine. The Chinese Government adopted this 
policy more than three thousand yearsago. They did not have 
the sagacity of our protection friends to establish by law a wall 
of penal statutes and proscription. They erected a wall of 
stone, and upon its battlements they placed a soldiery and said 
to the outside world that no man or nation shall exchange or 
trade with our people. 

Their system was effective and all trade was prohibited. And 
what is the result? Theircivilization is a mockery, their people 
are regarded as lepers, and the price of labor is the lowest of any 
nation of earth. is the feast to which the people of this 
country are invited by the friends of protection. I can not 
think that the honored gentleman desires such fearful conse- 
quences, but his doctrine wherever put to the test has brought 
about the same result. Go to Italy, and there you will find la- 
bor degraded; the same in Russia, Spain, and Mexico. These 
are the model high-tariff countries the gentleman wishes us to 
copy after. I think it would be a much safer rule to take the 
experience of the world than the poisonous demands of avarice. 
I was very glad to hear the frank and manly confession and ad- 
mission of the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE], that 
the object and of protection was to enrich the manufactur- 
ers so as to enable them to pay their laborers higher wages. I 
was also amazed as well as pleased to hear the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] make a like confession and 
statement to this House. This, however, is no new doctrine. 

It was enunciated more than one hundred years ago b qhe 

am: 


Hence the motive for ex- 


eat prototype of the Republican ty, Alexander 
sdang that the true doctrine o 2 and p se of 
government should be to make one class of people rich 7 spe- 
cial legislation, so that they might take care of the poor labor- 


ing class. Why not carry out this doctrine in a more simpleand 
direct way without so much circumvention? Our Republican 
friends insist that the law should be such that the manufacturer 
can compel the consumer to pay him from 30 to 300 per cent of 
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a tariff tax so that the manufacturer can distribute that amount 
to his laborers. Why not make the law so as to pay the money 
to the laborers and let them divide with the manufacturers? I 
feel certain that they would deal quite as fairly with the manu- 
facturer as the manufacturer deals with them. I know thelaborer 
to be quite as generous and magnanimous as the manufacturer, 
and would be as ready and willing to divide as the manufacturer 
is with them now. I will read what some of the great men who 
made this Republic had to say on this question: 


UTTERANCES OF LEADING DEMOCRATS. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Cutting off our trade with all of the world. Declaration of Independ- 
ence (among acts of tyranny by Great Britain, alleged as just revolu- 


tion). 
I the world would gain by setting commerce at perfect liberty.—Let- 
ter to John Adams, 1785. * r: 50 


With all these bl r what more is necessary to make us a happy and 
prosperous people? Still one thing more, fellow-citizens—a wise and frugal 
overnment which shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave 


em otherwise free tor te their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. 
This is the sum or government, and this isnecessary to close the circle 
of our felicities—First Inaugural, 1801. 

I shall be glad, too, if an additional tax of one-fourth of a dollar a gallon 
on whisky shall enable us to meet all our e ements with punctuality. 
Vie that tax as an article in a system of ex , I was once glad to see 
it fall with the rest of the system, which I considered as ee, and 
unn introduced. But the prostration of body and mind which the 
cheapness of this liquor is spreading through the mass of our citizens now 
calls the attention of the legislator on a very different principle. One of 
his important duties is as a guardian of those who, from causes susceptible 
of precise definition, can not take care of themselves. Such are infants, 
maniacs, gamblers, drunkards. The last, as much as the maniac, uires 
restrictive measures to save him from the fatal infatuation under which he 
is destroying his health, his morals, his family, and his usefulness to society. 
One pom obstacle to his ruin by his self-indulgence would be a price be- 

ond his competence. As a sanitary measure, therefore, it becomes one of 

uty in the public guardians.—Letter, May 3, 1823. 

JAMES MADISON. 
Iam myself the friend of a very free system of commerce, and hold it as a 
truth that commercial shackles are generally unjust, oppressive, and im- 
litic. All are benefitea by exchange; and the less the exchange is cramped 
y government, thegreater are the proportions of benefit to Thesame 
argument holds good between nation and nation, and between parts of the 
same nation.—First Congressional Debate. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 

In reduc the revenue to the wants of the Government your ticular 
attention is invited to those articles which constitute the necessaries of life. 
The duty on salt was laid as a war tax, and was no doubt continued to assist 
in provi tor the payment of the war debt. There is no article the re- 
lease of which from taxation would be felt so generally and so beneficially. 
To this may be added all kinds of fuel and provisions. Justice and benevo- 
lence unite in favor of releasing the poor of our cities from burdens which 
are not nece: to the support of our Government and tend only to in- 
crease the wants of the destitute.—Last Annual Message to Congress. 

SAMUEL J. TILDEN, 

A protracted struggle between privil on the one hand and freedom on 
the other resulted, in 1846, in the triumph of thelatter in the substitution of 
a revenue policy calculated to relieve the burdens of labor from a system 
falsely denominated “ protective,” whose operation has been to oppress labor 
and take from its mouth the bread it had earned. The advance toward com- 
mercial freedom made by the tariff laws of 1846 was a great victory for lib- 
eral principles, the co: uences of which are seen everywhere in the in- 

prosperity of cultural, commercial, and manufact indus- 
try. ith her boundless resources, and the extraordinary f 
traffic presented by her great natural and artificial channels of travel, New 
York wants freedom—freedom from restrictive taxation. Give her that and 
she can protect herself.—His draft in address of Democratic members of New 
York Legislature, April 12, 1848. 


LET "ETERNAL VIGILANCE” TAKE COUNSEL OF THE IMMORTALS. 


N therefore, to be wished that commerce were as free between all 
the nations of the world as it is between the several counties of England; 
so all would, by mutal communication, obtain more enjoyment. These 
counties do not ruin one another by trade; neither would the nations,— 
Benjamin Franklin, 1774. 

This country or any other country that attempts to control 
commerce, trade, and labor by acts of legislation antagonizes 
the immutable laws of nature. Popular government can not live 
under such a system. Whenever iness has to depend upon 
political economies, the result of political contests, no business 
can be stable. Capital will be demoralized and labor thrown out 
of employment precisely as it is now throughout our country. 

The doctrine contended for by our Republican friends that one 
class of our people shall be compelled by law to protect another 
class is inconsistent with the doctrine of equality of right and 
un-American. The country has recognized the fact that it was 
an evil day when the American Congress permitted themselves 
to found what they claim to be a revenue system upon the de- 
mands of 3 and corporations, who were to receive the en- 
tire benefits of protection. As well found the jurisprudence of 
3 upon the decision of the judge who sits upon the 

nch, testifies, and decides in his own case. 

No authority is recognized by the gentlemen who occupy the 
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other side of this Chamber, but the wants and demands of the 


protectionists. Why should not the sixty-five millions of peo- 


ple who are engaged in all the other departments of business in 
this country be recognized? Gentlemen, as long as thereisa 
party that seeks, or attempts, to legislate solely for the benefit 
of capital at the expense of labor and agriculture there will be 
work for the Democratic party. How do these gentlemen meet 
this question? Not in a fair, manly way. Theory is 3 
against facts, and prophesy is set up against experience. I find 
that all protectionists are prophets and believe in foreordina- 
tion. When this question was submitted to the people in 1892, 
and the issues were made so plain that the people had no diffi- 
culty in expressing an intelligent judgment, we recognized the 
fact that a long step had been taken toward the destruction of 
the 5 protection by the people at the polls. Now is the 
time for their Representatives to do their duty, and if they are 
but true to the people the days of tariff robbery are numbered. 

Mr. Chairman, the present bill will not and can not meet the 
expectations and cordial su port of the entire membership of 
the Democratic party upon this side of the House. In a great 
country like this of ours, with such a vast extent of territory, 
with diversified interests, and with resources unequaled by any 
country in the world, must necessarily create a conflict of inter- 
est. But with a common desire and a determined purpose to 
carry out the t principle of the Democratic party, I appre- 
hend we will find no difficulty in making the ne conces- 
sions to reach acommon ground. While I desire some impor- 
tant changes made in this bill, yet I have made up my mind to 
vote for its and send it to the other end of the Capitol 
as soon as possible, so that it may become a law. 

Taking the bill in its entirety, as it came from the Committee 
of Ways and Means without any amendments, it is a long stride 
toward that relief so much demanded by the wealth-producers 
of this country. I do not wish to indicate the course of my 
Democratic friends on this side of the House, yet I do hope that 
every member who accepted a nomination on the Democratic 
platform adopted at Chicago will hold it to be his highest duty 
to record his vote for this bill. 

Speedy relief to the people who toil in this country must be 
had. The Treasury of the United States must be replenished; 
the wreck in which we received the Government from the hands 
of our Republican friends must be repaired. We must expect 
that every obstacle that can be placed in our 8 dau prevent 
a restoration of prosperity to the people and Government will 
be resorted to by the protectionists. They prefer the ruin of 
the country to the success of Democratic legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to define this Republican doctrine of 
protection according to its actual effects upon the whole people. 

It lays the burdens of taxation more heavily upon the farmer 
and the laborer now than ever before. 

It has no reference to raising the necessary revenue to sup- 
port the Government. 

It limits the exchange of the farmer’s surplus product and re- 


duces the price. 

It enhances the value of the protected article to the home con- 
sumer and limits the field of labor. 

It compels every laboring man in the country to give more of 
Ee comes for the protected goods and leaves labor on the free 

Its advocates contend that the more money it takes from the 
taxpayer the richer they become. 

It has created 470 trusts, whose net income is more than six 
hundred millions annually. 


It has established a privileged class that costs the people of 
5 0 country two hundred times more than the nobility of Eng- 


THE JMMORALITY OF PROTECTION, 
It violates every principle of ee and integrity. 
Its life is drawn from the polluted blood of avarice. 

It feeds upon the credulity of a distorted public sentiment. 

It holds its power on the floor of this House by demagogical 
and dishonest appeals to the people, and hides its cupidity ina 
heartless conspiracy. 

It is robbery under the forms of law. 

5 It deprives the owners of their property without due compen- 
on. 

It is the ay ease of grand and petit larceny where the 
ple who are robbed have no remedy under civil or criminal law. 

It laughs at the criminal statutes of the States when it puts 
8 its felonious hand to take the earnings of the toiling mil - 

ions. 

It stands before the world a speculative outlaw, and in the 
name of benefaction to labor it plunders the widow and orphan. 

As the pretended champion of the laboring man’s cause it ex- 
acts tribute from the blood and muscle and brain of toiling hu- 


manity. 


: 
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It closes the doors of the factories and turns men, women, and 
children into the street to starve and to die in order to influence 
and secure legislative favors. 

Ithas consummated combinations and trusts in order to limit 
production and increase the price of its products. 

It has debauched the public press and attempted to overawe 
majorities. 

It contributes millions to 2 the voter and prevent the 
free, independent, and unawed will of the people from being ex- 


It exerts all of its energies to prevent the execution and ap- 
plication of the doctrine of popular government. 

Protection is a proclamation to the world that the ports of 
America are closed to a large portion of the world’s trade, and 
tomake this blockade effectual 60 per cent of the goods proscribed 
are to be confiscated in all cases of violation. . The blockade has 
been a grand success, and true to the p of all blockades it 
has ruined the commerce of the country blockaded. The proud 
American ship, the finest and swiftest on 8 has gone down 
before this Whirlpool of madness and folly. The rican sailor, 
brave and true, has vanished. Theshipbuilding ind second 
only to agriculture, is annihilated and the most valuable carry- 
ing trade on earth is turned over to the nation of all others that 
the protectionist hates and fears. Protection has wrenched the 
banner of progress from Ameriea and placed it in the hands of 
Ai Paes bag and thus found her the commercial mistress of 


the wor 

There is one peculiar feature about this protection blockade, 
the people are allowed to sell abroad if they will ship with for- 
eigners and buy abroad what the favored ean not furnish 
them. As the blockade isin the interest of a small class of 
political hucksters the are allowed to buy of the world 
what these political huc do not keep in stock. Of course 
the farmer must sell his product in free-trade England as there 
is no demand for his at home; but he must return and buy 
his coat, blanket, and wife’s dress from the home market. Then 
he may buy his tea in China, coffee in Brazil, and fertilizers in 
Peru: but he must not forget to return way of Pittsburg to 
buy his iron. The arch enemy to our industrial ress, ac- 

to the protectionist, is free-trade vont et this 
protective policy has placed us commercially at the mercy of 
these fell destroyers. Weare dependent upon this enemy for 
our industrial progress, for a market for over half our entire 
ex , for almost our entire trade with other countries, for 
ps and sailors to carry our products and ourselves abroad and 
to bring back the things that the political hucksters do not 
keep in stock. They take our goods abroad, sell them, pay our 
bills with the world,and bring back our receipt. We have noth- 
a, S do but to stay at home as farmers and plow. 
his hideous monster of protection that has grown opulent and 
powerful upon ill-gotten gains, comes stalking into this House 
again at this session and demands additional 88 from the 
Government. Its capacious maw will never be satisfied, as long 
as this Congress allows the selfishness of the few to control the 
rights of the masses of the people. No age, sex, rank, or condi- 
tion is exempt from its remorseless grasp. It reaches out and 
demands the contribution of the agriculturist, the railroad 
rations, labor, and the great massof the people in the small 
Sete: Go to the lonely tenant of tho Gelb whois making 
ts at 12 cents per pair, and flannel shirts at 45 cents per dozen, 
some lonely garret, and there you will see how some of the 
money is earned to pay Andrew Carnegie 115 per cent for the 
iron and steel beams that go in the building above her head, and 
93 per cent on the glass that admits the light n her never- 
ending toil. Go down into the cold, damp chambers of the coal 
mine and there you will find the honest miner digging coal at 50 
cents per ton, to pay the stove trust 45 per cent on the stove 
that cooks his dinnerand warms his home. 

The settlement of this question of injustice is the most i r- 
tant question that can possibly come before this Congress. e 
Republican pus during the last thirty years has been writing 
its record of protective oppression upon the blistered palm of 
the toiling millions. These people now turn to us and demand 
that we lift from their shoulders this burden that has been weigh- 
ing them down under the load of legislative monopoly. This is 
a erent task and duty, but we must meet it in the spirit of pa- 
triotism and justice, and bring back that equality of right that 
must obtain if this Government continues. Democratic legisla- 
tion, unlike Republican, does not mean that the protected classes 
and the officeholders are only beneficiaries, but a blessing to 
every man who earns his bread by the sweat of his face, that 
the clothes that go upon his back, the food he eats, and the shel- 
ter above his head may be obtained with less labor and toil, and 
that taxation be reduced. 

The Democratic was 
the Government as a necessity 


at the commencement of 
protect and defend the great 


pene of civil and religious liberty and carry out that 
eaven-born doctrine, Do unto others as you would haye them 
do unto you. The greatest good to the greatest number. The 
Democratic party made this Government and administered it 
from infancy up to manhood, and now with its 7,000,000 voters 
furnishes the only hope to the toiling millions and redress 
against unjust taxation and the tyranny of monopoly. 

The principles of the Democratic party are the foundations 
upon which the Republic rests. Democracy is the vitalizi 
force of free government, embodying the only hope of the patriot 
and the oppressed of all nations, surviving all reverses, never 
the party o e or mere resistance, a party for all the peo- 
ple. It is that form of political sentiment which establishes the 
self-government of communities and States, opposed to pater- 
nalism, the enemy of centralization of power in the hands of the 
few against the many. 

So long as there is a constitutional form of government de- 
manded, there will be a Democratic party. Internal dissensions 
or the assaults of its enemies can not destroy it, founded upon 
the principle of home rule, equal taxation, special privileges to 
none, separation of church and State, no D for con- 
science sake, equal and exact justice to No calamity can 
e h Democracy; no error of those temporarily intrusted 
with its leadership can destroy it, for it is immortal. After 
more than a century’s trial, in great contest for civil and re- 
ligious liberty and government it stands as the model of the 
world. Stronger than ever before. e e the 
great principles that stand out as the beacon light of the high - 
est civilization, and will ever revere the name of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, whose mind grasped those great truths like an intellectual 
parliament and 9 them to organized society. 

Democracy took its stand by the Constitution at the inception 
of the Government, and has marched through the century asits 
chief defender. Democracy must cause it to be ever remembered 
that the doctrine of protection, as now sought to be enforced 
against the rights of the toiling millions, in this body must be 
metand crushed out or it will destroy the Republic: that no sub- 
sidy shall be given to any person; that class legislation is un- 
American and inconsistent with our theory of government; that 
they must learn that the people are capable of self-government, 
that this is 5 Government, not an office holder’s Gov- 
ernment, and t the people are the fountain of all tical 

wer. McKinleyism must be treated as a crime the 

rer and the agriculturist; that the Government can not re- 
quire any man to surrender any part of his except for 
public purposes. The edicts and demands of monopoly, the des- 
tic outery for a force bill. and the protective scheme of plun- 
ering the honest toiling millions of this country must and will 
cease. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Admission of Utah. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH E. WASHINGTON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, December 18, 1893. : 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 352) to enable the people of Utah 
to form aconstitution and State government and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States— 

Mr. WASHINGTON said: . 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I feel that almost every argument which 
can be brought forward to show that the Territory of Utah is 
entitled to admission into the Union has already ably ad- 
vanced. But because of my connection with the work of the 
Territorial Committeefor four pan receding the present Con- 
gress—because of the fact that I am Soas acquainted with the 
people of Utah—and can therefore speak with personal knowl- 
edge of the facts, I feel that I ought to ay something in their 
behalf to-day. Sir, Iam firmly convinced, as I am that I stand 


here, that there is no longer in the Territory of Utah any dan- 
r of areturn to the practice or the of polygamy: 
That institution in Utah is as absolutely and as irrevocably dead 


as is human slavery in the Southern States. There is no hope 


in the Mormon Church, among the clergy or the laity,that polyg- 
amy can ever be revived in that ee. 

ounger element of the Mormon Church is now in con- 
trol those who have thrown off the shackles of the priesthood, 
those who no longer bow to the dictates of the apostles, those 
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who no longer believe in mighty revelations from God; and 
those younger men and women have as great an abhorrence and 
detestation of polygamy as have the same number of intelligent 
educated young people in any State of the Union. I do notmake 
this assertion because I have read it in books, whether of recent 
or of ancient print, or because it has been told me by others who 
have been to that Territo I make this declaration because I 
have been among the people of Utah and know them personally, 
The apprehension of the revival of polygamy is the only objec- 
tion, in my judgment, that can with any plausibility whatever 
be raised against the admission of the Territory to a full and 

ual share in the rights and privileges of the States of this 

nion. When that apprehension is shown to be without founda- 
tion, by such an array of proof as has been presented aonne this 
discussion, all furthur opposition to the admission of Utah should 


cease. 

I insist that when Utah comes into the Union she should come 
with no stigma attached to her and with nothing in the enabling 
act or in her constitution which may deprive her of her full and 

ual rights with all the other States. 

r. Chairman, I would have no objection to the amendment 
offered by my friend from Vermont [Mr. POWERS}on yesterday, 
declaratory of the fact that bigamy and polygamy shall be for- 
ever prohibited, because that does not go beyond the point at 
which I would object, and Congress has a perfect right to put 
that declaration in this bill. I would seriously object, however, 
to Congress undertaking to tiea string tothe admission of Utah, 
or to its admission with the reservation on the part of Congress 
and of the Federal Government of the right to interfere in her 
domestic concerns and local legislation, or if this bill should 
undertake to confer on the Federal courts any power to punish 
crime in Utah other than that now essed in all the States. 
If that was sought to be done here I should oppose her admis- 
sion; because, in my judgment, she ought to come into the Union, 
Lrepeat, sir, with ai of the rights enjoyed by each of the other 
States. If the majority of this House does not believe in the 
honor, the honesty, or the morality of the people of that Terri- 
tory and does not think it safe to give them full citizenship in 
the Union, then keep them out until you shall become fully satis- 
fied that their protestations of reformation are made in good 
faith or until they have proven, not only to your satisfaction, but 
to the civilized world, that they ean be trusted with the posses- 
sion of all the rights of American citizens. 

An examination of the reports of the Territorial officials of 
Utah, whether they come from the governor appointed by the 
Democratic or by the last Republican President, reports coming 
from the Utah Commission and from the Federal judges, all show 
that the people of Utah are refined, cultivated, industrious, hon- 
est, and enterprising to a degree which would compare favora- 
bly with any tern State. If population is to be the test of 
the right of a people inhabiting a Territory to the privileges of 
statehood, then Utah should be admitted without delay, for she 
has about double the average of the States heretofore admitted. 
She has thirty or forty thousand more population than would be 
sufficient to entitle here to one Representative on this floor un- 
der the present apportionment. 

If the question of her admission depends upon her taxable 
wealth, she is more than ready to assume the burden of State 
government. The valuation for assessment amounts to over 
$200,000,000, and the percentage of her public debt is a atelle. 
There are within the borders of the Territory twelve small towns 
and thirty-two large incorporated cities, and two of these, Og- 
den and Salt Lake City, in the last two years have expended 
over $750,000 in the erection of public school buildings. I have 
seen in every ward in the city of Salt Lake during the past sum- 
mer public schoolhouses of such a character as would be credit- 
able to a city of the size of Washington. That Territory ex- 
pended for publie common-school purposes in two years just past 


“an average of $600,000 per annum, with a school population of 
75,000. That is a record which will compare favorably with that 
of any older State of the Union, whether it bein New land or 
any other section. 


On the question of population, on the qoesto of intelligence, 
on the question of wealth Utah has a right to admission and the 
right to have a voice and a vote on this floor and to be repre- 
sented at the otherend of the Capitol. I knowit was stated dur- 
ing the course of the discussion on yesterday that the smaller 
States should not have Squat rights or privileges with thelarger 
communities in the er branch of the National Legislature, 
and Delaware and Rhode Island were cited as instances of dis- 
proportionate power in the Senate. It wus asserted that Dela- 
ware and Rhode Island had bought their right to equal repre- 
sentation in the Union and in theSenate by their heroic sacrifice 
of life and l propert in the war of the Revolution. 

Not so, Mr. . Rhode Island and Delaware, like Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, like Massachusetts, New York, and 
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Pennsylvania, were a of the thirteen original colonies 
which formed the confederation. They were political sover- 
eignties, subject only to the mother country long before the 
Revolutionary war. Their delegates attended the Colonial Con- 
gress and took part in the convention which framed and pro- 
mulgated the Constitution—which made the United States a 

ility; and they would never have assented to the Constitu- 
tion or entered the Union had they not been teed equal 
rights and equal representation in the Senate with the larger 
States. These thirteen originalStates or colonies gave up many 
of their local rights and powers to the General Government for 
the general good. Virginia—glorious, generous old Virginia! 
ceded to the Union all of her Northwest 5 4 
princely dower which she gave. It was given with the under- 
standing and the condition that from it should be created new 
States as the wealth and population increased sufficient for the 
needs of local government. 

By negotiation and purchase from France and from S and 
by the results of the war with Mexico an immense area been 
added to our public domain. From it have been carved some of 
the foremost States in the Union to-day. The territory em- 
braced within the limits of Utah was not acquired for the pur- 
pose of holding the people, who might go there to make their 

omes, in a state of perpetual political vassalage. It was ac- 
quired for the > apd of consummating the obvious destiny of 
our National Union—whose bounds were to extend without in- 
terruption from ocean to ocean, from the Lakes to the Gulf. It 
should be kops in a dependent condition of political minority no 
longer than is necessary to establish the fact that the people 
who inhabit that beautiful mountain region are competent and 
bee ae to maintain local self-government. 

re is no doubt in my mind that Brigham Young carried 
the Mormon people with their peculiar religious faith and prac- 
tices into the beautiful valley of the great Salt Lake and es- 
tablished the State of ‘‘ Deseret” with the idea and the ho 
of creating a “theocratic empire” independent of the 
United States and in which he would be the head of both church 
and state. Salt Lake City to-day pa evidence of this fact. 
The permanent and magnificent © on which everything was 
projected fifty years ago, before the era of steam and 2 
when travel across the continent was slow and beset with 
peril every mile of the way, shows the working of a master mind. 
it not been for the discovery of gold in California and the 
rush of population to the Pacific coast, Brigham Young and his 
people might have remained unmolested by the march of Amer- 
ican until they would have been strong enough to def, 
the United States for a time at least. With the gold fever an 
the consequent rush of immigration to California and the West 
bogan the destruction of Brigham Loung's temporal Zion.” 
he Tucker-Edmunds act struck the deathblow to that pecul- 
iar feature of the religion by which the leaders had been able to 
hold together the political power in the church. There is no 
denying that for many years, and until quiterecently, indeed, the 
church authorities controlled the political opinions and votes of 
the masses of their followers, but when the law by its rigorous 
enforcement compelled them to abandon the doctrine of plural 
marriage there was no longer any necessity or excuse for the 
interference of the church in pois: From that day dates the 
political emancipation of the Mormons. Then they divided on 
party lines. They were no longer ‘‘ Mormons” against Gen- 
tiles but the Mormons became Democrats or Republicans ac- 
cording as their. views and inclinations lead them. To-day par- 
tisan party politics are hotter in Utah and party lines are drawn 
more closely than in Massachusetts. 

The sees poner of the Mormon Church is gone never to 
return. The Mormons, Gentiles, and Jews of Utah no longer 
fight on religious lines—all their contests are w for the su- 
premacy of the Democratic or the Republican idea of govern- 
ment in municipal, county, and Territorial affairs. In social 
matters there is no destinction on account of religion. There is 
marriage and the giving in marriage indiscriminately between 
Mormons and non-Mormon people. In society and in business 
the people of all creeds mingle indiscriminately. An intense de- 
votion to Utah and her prosperity and advancement marks old 
and young at the same time, and a sentiment of loyalty to the 
Union, such as I have never seen surpassed, is omnipresent. 

4 A history of the niora for 3 3 Utah to 9 
uring the past eight years shows the rapid progress whic 

been made. In the Fiftieth Congress the Committee on the 
Territories, at the head of which was the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER], after a patient and thorough investigation 
of the conditions which then prevailed in Utah, growing out of 
the teaching and practice by the Mormons of the doctrine of 
poly y, Was 3 to report in favor of admission, as will be 
seen by reference to the volume which I hold in my hand. The 

reported the result of its investigations to the House 
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without recommendation. 
printed for information. 

Two years later, in the Fifty-first Congress, the Committee on 
Territories was composed of a majority of Republicans. No ac- 
tion whatever was taken on the question of the admission of 
Utah. That and the two Democratic Territories of Arizona and 
New Mexico were set aside. The billsfor their admission were, 
by a strict party vote. not allowed to be called up or considered 
in that committee, for pouon reasons; while Wyoming and 
Idaho, with less population and less resources than either of the 
others, were brought forward and admitted because it was be- 
lieved thatthey would make Republican States. Partisan party 

litics ran riot in that Congress. Then, Mr. Chairman, in the 

+ Congress Utah came again asking for some recognition at 
the hands of Congress. I had the honor to be chairman at that 
time of the Committee on Territories. Our committee felt that 
Utah, perhaps, was not then quite ready for statehood. We 
thought, however, she was entitled to some measure of relief, so 
we succeeded in passing a bill conferring on the Territory of 
Utah local home rule. 

We proposed to allow her to elect her Territorial officers, and 

ve her all the functions of a State, but still held her in a 

erritorial condition. Even that small measure of relief, that 
slight concession of power, was bitterly opposed by many of 
those who are known out there as Gentiles. They came before 
our committee and vigorously protested against being given over 
to Mormon control, which they declared would be the effect of 
the home-rule bill. They insisted that the rights of the Gentile 
minority could not be safely intrusted to the protection of the 
Mormon majority. They even went so far as to proclaim that 
the bill would turn back the handson the dial of the clock which 
marked the progress of civilization and morality; that polyg- 
amy would not only be sanctioned and practiced, but legalized. 
They painted the horrors which would follow the passage of the 
bill in such diabolical colors that, though it passed the House 
by a two-thirds vote, it was never reported in the Senate. At 
this Congress the very same Gentile leaders and politicians who 
twoyears ago were here fighting against local home ruleina Ter- 
ritorial form are now not only asking but demanding statehood. 
They boldly proclaim that conditions have changed. 

In hearings before the committee, in letters and in the news- 
papers, these Gentiles, without regard to party affiliation, now 

sist on admission. We have the testimony now of all the peo- 

le of Utah, regardless of religion, regardless of politics, regard- 

ess of business, asking for her admission; and it should not be 
denied on the ground that in the past, in some day long gone 
by, the Mormon Church countenanced and taught and practiced 
a doctrine which was repugnant to the moral and social senti- 
ment of humanity. That doctrineand that practice is dead. It 
required heroic measures to trample it out, but the Tucker- 
Edmunds act rung the death knell of polygamy. The Tucker- 
Edmunds act was enforced by United States judges sent from 
abroad, and was enforced with relentless vigor. At one time 
4,000 Mormons were in the penitentiary, convicted of offenses 
under that law. That struck terror into the MormonChurch. 

I am not here to defend or excuse or extenuate principles of 
the Mormon Church, oritspracticeinregardtopolygamy. That 
foul blot did exist and rested like a curse upon that people; but 
I tell you, sir, that to-day it is dead beyond all resurrection, and 
you can trust the people of Utah as implicitly as you can trust 
the people of Wyoming or of Idaho. To show you, sir, that a 
reformation must be going on among the Mormon population 
not only in Utah, but in all the Western States, I need only to 
cite another instance of what occurred here in the Fifty-first 
Congress. 

The Territory of Idaho was admitted as a State. In her con- 
stitution was a clause prescribing an iron-clad test oath which 
must be taken by every person who applied for registration in 
order to qualify asa voter. That test oath was intended to dis- 
franchise every Mormon citizen of Idaho. As a Democrat I ob- 
jected to a State constitution restricting a man’s right to vote on 
account of his religiousconvictions. Ididallinmy power to have 
it stricken out by the House. We failed, however, and Idaho, 
with that test oath in her constitution, was admitted to the Union. 

The second Legislature of the State of Idaho which assembled 
repealed the law which had been enacted giving force and effect 
to that test-oath clause. The test oath was abolished, and Idaho 
thus oe to the world that her Mormon people were as 
fit to be trusted with the full and unrestricted right of suffrage 
as were any other class of her citizens. That is but another bit 
of proof to show the progress that has been made by those who 
hold to the Mormon faith in that Western country. It is cumu- 
lative evidence of the fact that Utah is prepared and ready for 
statehood and should be admitted to all her rights in the Union 
regardless of whether she is a small State or a great State. 

ere is in Utah a wealth of soil, minerals, and other resources 


The evidence and statements were 
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sufficient to support an immense population in the near future. 
She will be the grandest of all the intermountain Commonwealths 
in the next decade. 

I have looked spon the deep blue waters of the great Salt 
Lake—unsurpassed in its picturesque loveliness. I have seen 
the beautiful mountains, rising thousands of feet on either side, 
snow capped in the month of August; I have seen there, spread 
out beneath the canopy of heaven as rich and lovely a valley as 
can be found anywhere in the world, teeming with a thrifty, in- 
dustrious, and energetic American 1 And they are 
intensely American in every sense of the word. Most of them 
are tillers of the soil, whose holdings are not princely and grand 
in extent, so as to crowd out other workers. Their farms 
average but 27 acres. They do not depend upon variable and 
uncertain rains for the moisture necessary to make their 
crops grow and flourish. They go back into the snow-capped 
Sierras and there dam up the rivulets of melted snow, and bring- 
ing them down in ditches they spread the water over their fields 
as occasion demands. 

I have seen a richer and a greater diversity of crops growin 
there on one acre than anywhere inthe Union. They havea 
the elements for the making of a great, rich, prosperous, and 
contented people. Admit Utah and you will start up her fur- 
naces and her factories with renewed energy: You willstartagain 
the tide of immigration toward her boundaries, and in ten years 
she will be a State that any man on this floor might be proud to 
represent, whether in political or in private life. [Applause.] 

Here the hammer fell.] 


The Wilson Tariff Bill, 


SPEECH 
HON. NEWTON MARTIN CURTIS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 9, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. CURTIS of New York said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: the bill under consideration comes into the 
House as the embodiment of the wisdom of the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee, aided, as it is understood, by the 
tariff reformers of the country, especially those college profes- 
sors who, to keep paco with the spirit of the age, advocate as a 
matter of prime importance the substitution of football and 
baseball in their curriculum for the usual courses in the Greek 
and Latin languages. 

Norino the many months given to its consideration, 
the bill is disappointing to those who believe that political plat- 
forms should be honestly observed, especially to men who sup- 
ported the Democratic party because they approved the pee 
ples and policy announced in its platform, Heed more grievously 
to those young men, who, coming fresh from the class rooms 
where their ds had been imbued with the beautiful theories 
of a strictly revenue tariff, gave their zealous supportin the cam- 
paign of 1892 to the party whose platform contained this declara- 
ation: ` 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud; arobbery of the great 
5 of the American people for the benefit ot the few. e declare it 
to a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal 
Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, 
except for the p of revenue only; and we demand that the collection 
of such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when 
honestly and economically administered. 

It will be indeed difficult for honest supporters of the Chicago 
platform to comprehend how the leaders of a great political 
party, having a good working majority in both branches of Con- 
gress and a courageous chief, could abandon the very principle 
contended for in that canvass. This measure, fully recognizing 
the principle of protection, unfairly applies it to the different 
industries of the country, promoting none, but injuring many. 
Articles which this bill places on the free list embrace the prin- 
cipal productions of the country and those with which foreigners 
can most successfully compete in our markets, and on these 
articles, revenue is abandoned to secure free trade. To home 
industries this measure offers protection ‘‘in a scanty cup, to wet 
the lips, not satisfy the thirst,” while it fails to supply, aecord- 
ing to estimates based upon importations of the last year, about 
one-third of the revenus required tosupport the Government. 

Will tariff reformers accept the declaration put forth, since 
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the last November elections, that while a revenue tariff is an 
ideal tariff, it is not one to be adopted all at once, but must be 
entered upon gradually—very gradually? Will fair-minded men, 
who honestly believe in the principles they profess, accept the 
revised theories of our tariff reformers, that a revenue tariff is 
the correct policy for a nation grown great under protection, 
and enjoying unparalleled prosperity, but, when that country is 
depressed and its industries suspended, when haggard want 
comes to sit at the hearthstone in place of good cheer, the com- 
panion of steady employment at fair compensation, then protec- 
sion; in small doses, must be administered to prevent actual in- 
on? 

An examination of this bill recalls the reference made to a 
celebrated Boston divine by a New York gentleman who had, 
for the first time, heard one of his powerful sermons. After 
retu to his hotel he wrote to a friend at home and said 
that he had enjoyed the . of listening to a sermon 
by Boston’s most distinguished preacher and, notwithstanding 
his great eloquence and profound learning, he had discovered 
that the rector was a strict Episcopalian, with evident leanings 
toward Christianity. [Laughter.] So, an examination of the 
provisions of this bill will satisfy all that it raises revenue as 
much for protection asfor thesupport of the Government, but with 
such low and unequal rates that it fails to adequately meet the 
demandsof adepleted Treasury or toconserve the chief industries 
of the country, yet it has evident leanings toward that pro. 
gressive free trade” which the Democratic party has promised 
to favor by solemn manifestations and moral influences.” 

If this bill satisfies anyone, it must be he who believes that 
national platforms are adopted to guide campaign committees 
and orators, but to be wholiy een tee by those selected to 
legislate upon the questions to which the provisions of the plat- 
form relate. I am glad to believe that we still have in active 
political life many men who hold that platforms should be re- 
garded in the light of organic laws, as constitutions for the gov- 
ernment of the party which adopts them, and that a strict ad- 
herence to the principles enunciated by a party convention is 
not only right in theory, but commendable in practice. 

It is asserted that the people repudiated protection in 1892, 
and commanded the Democratic ede to enact a revenue tariff; 
but it is not claimed by anyone that this bill carries outa single 
principle they pledged themselves to incorporate in the Statutes, 
nor can it be reasonably expected that this measure, if enacted 
into law, will start the machinery of our idle factories or give 
employment to 5 labor, with compensation approximating 
that in 1892. Is it another experiment in testing a theory 
which, as often as tried in the past, has brought disaster to the 
people, and repudiation to the party attempting it? 

ith these general observations on the bill, I will proceed to 

notice certain schedules which, if reap teste. will seriously affect 
the interests of the district I have the honor to represent. 
SCHEDULE B.—MARBLE AND STONE, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

Paragraphs 101, 102, 103, and 104. 

In my district there are extensive quarries of most excellent 
marble, granite, and sandstone, suitable for monumental or 
building p ses, in the working of whichseveral hundred men 
are employed. On marble the rate of duty is reduced from 65 
cents per cubic foot to 40 cents, in blocks, and, if sawed or dressed 
from $1.10 to 75 cents per cubic foot, and on manufactures of 
marble not specially provided for, from 50 to 30 per cent adval- 
orem. 

Freestone and granite, sandstone and limestone, and other 
building or monumental stone, except marble, unmanufactured 
and ssed, not specially provided for, now paying a duty of 
11 cents per cubic foot, are transferred to the free list. The 
duty on e sandstone, limestone, and other build- 
ing or monumental stone, except marble, not specially provided 
for, hewn, dressed, or polished, is reduced from 40 per cent ad 
valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem. The duty on marble col- 
lected during the last fiscal year amounted to 8545, 652. 18; on im- 
portations of the same quantity there would be collected under 
this bill $341,886.18, a reduction of $203,766. Do the quarry- 
men, stonecutters, and polishers ask for this reduction? What 
relation has labor to marble beyond preparing it for the use of 
the e Is it the policy of this Congress to encourage the 
build ina marble palaces by cutting down the wages of the men 
who fashion the blocks out of which they shall be reared? 

Freestone, granite, sandstone, and limestone imported during 
the last fiscal year paid a duty of $175,659.18; under the proposed 
rate the same importations would pay $87,829.59, a reduction of 
$88,829.59. Do struggling contractors demand this reduction, 
and will the stonecutters accept the proposed destruction of the 
present prohibitive tariff on ‘‘shoddy” as a satisfactory compen- 
sation for the inevitable cut in their wages? 

SCHEDULE C.—METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Iron ore: In my district and contiguous territory there are 
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its of iron ore suitable for the production of the finest 
y of these mines have been worked and railroads con- 


large de 
steel. 
structed to them, upon which, until the present depression com- 
pelled their abandonment, many carloads of ore were daily sent 
to furnaces in different parts of the country. 

If the mines already discovered were developed, to say noth- 
ing of the still hidden resources of that region, they could, for 


an indefinite term of years, supply all the ores required to run 
the iron furnaces of the entire country. There are many other 
sections favored with large deposits of iron ore, and yet it is 
proposed to abandon $515,180.89 collected last year on the im- 
poranio of iron ore, a product which in its bed, until touched 

y the magic hand of labor, is as nearly valueless as any one of 
the stores or products of generous earth. The change may be 
a gain to sentiment, but it will entail a fearful loss to wage- 
earners in reduced compensation. 

SCHEDULE B.—WOOD AND ITS.MANUFACTURES. 

Paragraph 176: Transferring this schedule to the free list sur- 
renders $1,164,311.77, duties collected on the importations of lum- 
ber during the last fiscal year. Three hundred million feet of 
lumber, principally hemlock and spruce, are annually manufac- 
tured in my district, coming into sharp competition with lumber 
chiefly from the Hamed ee of Quebec, Canada. Putting lumber on 
the free list, professedly to secure cheaper lumber in our markets, 
will increase the selling price in Canada, without any apprecia- 
ble diminution of its cost to the American consumer; and if there 
shall be any reduction of cost, it must come in large part from 
the wage-earners in our forests and mills, whose compensation 
constitutes four-fifths of the cost of manufactured lumber. 

SCHEDULE M.—PULP, 

Paragraph 415: There are fifteen pulp mills in my district, 
capable of producing about 300 tons of pulp paperaday. It is 
proposed to reduce the duty from $2.50 per ton on mechanically 
ground and $6 on the chemically prepared pulp to 10 per centum 
ad valorem. The lower cost of labor and chemicals in the coun- 
tries in which pulp is produced and exported for consumption 
in this country enables foreign manufacturers to produce and, 
place it on our markets at a very much lower price than the 
American manufacturers can do; and the further advantage 
which an ad yalorem rate of duty affords to importers to mis- 
state the value of their wares will be improved by them, and a 
large reduction in the amount of duty will follow, until made 
up by an increase in the importations. This will reduce the 
penat on paid to laborers engaged in this industry and 
the income earned by invested capital. The burden will fall 
chiefly upon labor, as three-fourths of the cost of the finished 
product is made up of labor, the other fourth being distributed 
in the cost of raw material, chemicals, insurance, taxes, and in- 
terest on plant. 

SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS 
seems to have been prepared by the Committee on Ways and 
Means with very slight regard to the interests of the American 
farmer. I will notice some of the paragraphs. 
ARLEY. 


B. 

Paragraph 190: The barley grownon Bay Quinte, Province of On- 
tario, has a higher malting value than that producedinany other 
section of Canada; and had it been classified in accordance with 
its actual malting value, as ascertained by experience, a fair 
protection could have been given American farmers against the 
general Canadian product, and at the same time released a por- 
tion of the duty borne by the Bay Quinte barley, which differs, 
in a marked degree, from barley produced anywhere on the con- 
tinent east, at least, of the Rocky Mountains. 

GARDEN, AGRICULTURAL, AND OTHER SEEDS. 

Garden seeds, agricultural seeds, and other seeds not 2 
pees for, are transferred to the free list. They paid a duty 

ast year of $67,602.65. It is a mistaken idea that the farmers 
and gardeners of this country are placa guns to import their 
seeds. It is unfair to give foreign -growers our markets 
without charging them the difference in the cost of production, 


which averages about 25 per cent less to them than to our grow- 
ers. Formerly the Province of Ontario produced a very large 
nited 


proportion of the seed pease and seed beans used in the 
tates. When the farmers in Northern New York, and other 
Northern sections, began the growing of seeds, there followed a 
general reduction in the price of the various kinds produced by 


em. 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. I can yield only for a single 
question. Iams ing without notes, and my time is limited. 

Mr. KILGORE. I simply wish to ask the gentleman this 
ornon If the McKinley bill has not enhanced the price of 
these articles, why should you insist upon protection? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. I will endeavor to make that 
matter plain to my friend later. I can not stop to deal with it 
now. 


ssr 
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BEANS. 
Paragraph 196: $490,243.01 in duties on beans were collected 
last year. It is proposed to reduce the rate more than one-half, 
and change it from specific to ad valorem. The Canadian farm- 
ers will derive the chief benefit, and they are admirably situated 
to realize all the benefit which will t from the change. 
MILK. 

The abolition of the duty of 5 cents per gallon on fresh milk 
will not appreciably lessen the cost to American consumers, but 
will, in many cities and villages bordering on Canada, create 
close competition between Canadian farmers and ourown dairy- 
men. 

SUGAR OF MILE. 

Paragraph 195: It is proposed to reduce the duty on sugar of 
milk from 8 cents a pound to 20 per cent ad valorem. On the 
20th of April, 1886, President Cleveland sent a message to Con- 
gress, printed as Executive Document No. 188, House of Repre- 
sentatives, first session Forty-ninth Congress, transmitting a 
communication of the Secretary of State on the manufacture of 
milk sugar in Switzerland: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, April 20, 1886. 
To the President: 


I have the honor to transmita series of reports from consular officers of 
IP CONEA RIRE in Switzerland, relative to the manufacture of milk sugar 
The manufaytare of this 1 is not at present pursued to any extent 
in the United States, though the large and valuable dairy interests would 
seem to offer an opening for its introduction, an end which may be attained 
by these reports bing so minutely the details of the 7 1 5 In thus 
cting public attention to this industry the Government will be perform- 
ing a function legitimately belonging to it, seeking to extend and promote 
the industries of the United States without offering, directly or indirectly, 
to maintain this new manufacture to the profit of one part of the commu- 
nity and at the expense of the other part. The conduct and maintenance of 

the industry ly bel to private capital and individual enterprise. 

Reapsetuliy POMIAN 

T. F. BAYARD. 

This is a document of twenty-seven pages, consisting of the 
reports of Consuls Catlin, Gifford, Adams, Staub, and Rice, giv- 
ing the history of the manufacture of sugar of milk from whey 
together with a detailed explanation of the process. As stated 
by the Secretary of State, article was notat that time pro- 
duced to any extent in the United States. An attempt had been 
made by Messrs. Smith & Underhill to manufacture it in New 
Jersey in 1880, but it was not successful, and was soon abandoned; 
nor dla anyone successfully establish the industry in this coun- 
try until after October 6, 1890, since which timeassociations have 
engaged in its manufacture under the protective duty of 8centsa 
pound. Up to the time the McKinley law was passed sugar of 
milk had been admitted free, and a few importers had a monop- 
oly of it. Its wholesale price in 1890 was from 28 to 30 cents a 
pound. Since that time several factories have been established, 
the principal ones being located at South Plainfield, N. J., Bur- 
lington, Vt., Potsdam, St. Lawrence County, N. V., Antwerp, 
Jefferson County, N. Y., in Chautauqua and Cataraugus Coun- 
ties, N. Y., at Kinsman, Ohio, Chester County, Pa., and Elgin, 
Ill., producing about 2,000,000 pounds per annum. 

Since 1890 the price has steadily declined until in 1893 its 
wholesale price was 11 cents a pound, which is about the actual 
cost of manufacture. It is ascertained from reliable sources that 
it is now produced in Switzerland atfrom 5 to 6.4 cents a pound. 
I have a communication giving that information, addressed toa 
New York dealer under date of October 21, 1893. Those em- 

loyed in its manufacture in this country are d from $50 to 
3125 a month for skilled labor, and for unskilled labor from $37.50 
to $40 a month, while the same class of labor in Switzerland is 
paid from $25 to $60 for skilled, and from$10 to $19for unskilled, 
amonth. The enactment of this S will close all the 
milk-sugar factories in the United States, and then we ma: 
look for an advance in the price of the article to that whic 
prevailed when it was admitted free of duty, and its price con- 
trolled by foreign manufacturers. The establishment of facto- 
ries under the protection of 8 cents a pound, has in three years 
reduced the cost to the American consumer to one-third of its 
ay as stg price. My friend from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] may 
find in this object lesson an answer to his question. 

ONIONS AND POTATOES, 

Based on the importations of last year, there will be a loss of 
$108,507.74 in duties on onions, and the $1,073,986 duties on pota- 
toes will be reduced to $129,544. About one-eighth of the onions 
and potatoes imported last year came from Bermuda, and were 
sold in keen competition with those produced in Georgia and 
Florida. The statements of Mr. Thomas J. Wadson and Mr. 
Samuel A. Masters, delegates appointed by the House of Assembly 
of Bermuda, printed on page 612 et seq., Tariff Hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee, first session Fifty-third Con- 
gress, House Miscellaneous Document No. 43, will afford inter- 
esting reading to the tariff reformers who constantly assert that 
our tariff is a tax on the American consumer, 


The Ways and Means Committee assure us that reductions are 
made in tariff rates in the interest of the American consumer, 
but both these gentlemen claimed that the cost of the onions and 
potatoes sent to the United States was not increased to the con- 


sumer, but that the producers in Bermuda paid the duties. They 
said that the farmers of Bermuda had contributed to the Treasury 
of the United States since the enactment of the McKinley law, 
$450,000 in duties on these vegetables, $350,000 of which was in 
excessof the amount they would have paid.under the former law, 
and with no increased cost to American consumers on account 
of the advanced rate of duty. They adhered to this declaration, 
and although sharply cross-questioned by the members of the 
committee, could not be made to modify their statement. 

Mr. AVERY. In other words, that they paid the duty. 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. Yes, they paid the duty. 


EGGS 


Paragraph 275: Eggs are transferred to the free list, giving 
our markets to foreign dealers who are able to sell them from 
20 to 40 per cent cheaper than they can be sold by our farmers, 
thus surrendering $164,792.12 duties collected on eggs last year. 


HAY. 


Paragraph 198: The importers of hay last year paid $416,724.86 
into the Treasury, at the rate of $4 per ton, chiefly from Canada. 
Under this bill the rate is reduced to $2 per ton, which will 
largely increase importations and cause a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the price paid to the American farmer. 

It is a mistaken idea, entertained by some, that the Dominion 
of Canada will not be a strong competitor for our markets. She 
has 5 facilities for supply ng lumber, and has large de- 
posits of coal and iron ores. Her maritime and rich provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario, and the extensive region west of Lake 
Superior are able to furnish agricultural products to feed the 
world. Her Northwest Territory is not more subject to injurious 
frosts than some of our country to droughts. e isothermal 
line runs far north, west of the Great Lake region, and although 
the season is short, the soil is very fertile. This bill surrenders 
our markets to an e country of immense capacity, without 
adequate compensation to our producers, and with a heavy loss 
to our Treasury in surrende revenue, 

The agricultural productions of my district amount to about 
ten ons per annum, the chief being cheese, butter, hay, and 
potatoes. In the growing of potatoes, Saratoga County stands 
second in the State. In St. Lawrence County dairy products ex- 
ceed all others in value, yet for some time there has been a 
gradual reduction in the number of milch cows, so that at the 
present date they do not exceed by more than ten thousand the 
. of the county. This decrease has been brought about 

the increase of butter and cheese factories in the West, and 
the turning of pasture lands into meadows for the production of 
hay for shipping. A reduction in the price of hay will lessen 
the income of the farmers producing it, and cause an increase 
in the number of dairy cows, y too numerous, as the in- 
dustry is struggling under severe competition caused by the 
extension of dairy farming into sections where it was thought, a 
few years ago, it could never be successfully conducted. 


FARM ANIMALS—SHEEP, 


The sheep industry has, from the adoption of the Constitution, 
had the fostering care of the Government, and our ablest states- 
men, in formulating tariffs, have contended for u rate of duty 
which would tend to steadily increase the number of sheep. There 
is an erroneous opinion entertained by many as to the condition 
and possibilities of the sheep industry in this countsy. The 
chairman of the committee said that wool could be produced at 
less cost in Texas than in the great wool-producing countries in 
the Southern Hemisphere. As I proceed I will show the error 
of that statement. Others assert that we can not, on account of 
climate and breed of sheep, produce the high grades of wool 
used in making the finest cloths. 

The fact is, we have in this country the best oer in the 
world, and the sheep-breeders of the great wool-producing coun- 
tries have for sri years recognized it by sending to Vermont 
and New York for breeding animals toimprove their flocks. For 
many years the Hammonds, of Vermont, were regarded as breed- 
ers of the finest snoop in the world, and the improvers of fine 
sheep sent to them for breeding animals. Later, New York 
Ohio, and Mic farmers bred sheep which have been and still 
are much sought for. The difficulty in extending the fine-wool 
sheep industry in this country is the high price of land and 
oflabor. A detailed statement of the cost of producing high- 
grade wool in this country shows that it exceeds the cost in South 
America and Australia. I take from a letter addressed to me 
under date of December 18, 1893, by Mr. William G. Markham, 
of Avon, N. Y., the following statements with reference to ship- 
ments of rams and ewes by him to the chief wool-producing 


‘countries, and the effect upon thecommercial value of the fleece 
of the progeny of American-bred animals 


The sheep we have sent to Australia and other wool- Soe countries 
gre not such as produce our finest wools, but those o heaviest 
fleeces. Ind and weight of fleece our sheep are superior to those of 


any other country. Rams of this character crossed n Australian ewes 
Increase the quantity and value of their fleeces, though often at expense of 
quality. The increased quantity more than compensates for the loss of price 
per pound, hence the great value of our high- sheep in foreign countries. 
Pehipped ¿rams and? ewes to Australia in 1830, as an ent. In 1882 1 
sent 12 rams and s ewes. In 1883, about 300 rams and as ewes; since 
then upwards of 2,000 sheep have gone to Australia from the United States, 
at prices from #200 to $500 each upward. 
anh, or nls sig abn e e nae riot here ot 
‘or s om y 5 
— higher prices had been paid before that time and have been 
sin 


ugh 
has been preached for years, principally by importers and commission 
‘wool dealers, that we can not Eanes tn the United States certain classes 
of su kinds or 
This ough 
on of pt mere wools necessitates 


eir test in- 


‘Wilson. in 1889. This is the most celebrated fiock for this kind of weol in 
his rams had 


rams were sold at high fi „as high as $10,000 having been bald for a ram, 
Dut of late years prices have con declined until s 
‘for them. Not a ram had been sold in two years when I was 
There are no gu wools grown m Tasmania. 
best flocks. Net are these wools grown in New Zealand to any extent. 
They are fast-growing into a mutton sheep in that country, 
mutton frozen to London. 5 
Bosi are produced most cheaply in Australia, South America, and South 
ca. 


CATTLE. 

While considering the schedule of agricultural products, Ide- 
sire to notice paragraph 482: Any animal imported specially 
for breeding purposes shall be admitted free.“ This provision 
has been enucted in every tariff, but it ought . 
to be longer continued. The first settlers brought such animals 
as they possessed, without giving much consideration to their 
quality; and it was a wise policy to facilitate in every possible 
‘way the importation of choice animals to improve ‘the ‘stock of 
the country, so long as superior animals could be obtained with- 
out endangering the health of native herds. The breeding of 
domestic ARAF had been left to nature and neglect, the 57 
lific parents of mediocrity, until Robert Blake well, in the middle 
of the last century, applied science and system to the breeding 
of sheep, thereby greetz, increasing the quality and quantity of 
both flesh and wool. 

The Collins brothers, and other English ‘breeders, applied the 
theories and system of Blakewell to the improvement of ‘cattle. 
Previous to their day the carcass of a prize bullock at the 
Smithfield market weighed 310 pounds. A prize Christmas bul- 
lock of to-day weighs about five times as much as in the early 
part of the last century. With the beginning of the present 
century the spirit of improving our domestic animals took def- 
inite shape in the importation of the best that could be procured 
in Europe; and our successful breeders, whose names should be 
written with the great philanthropists of the age, imported the 
best animals to be found, outbidding Englishmenatthe dispersion 
sales of their best herds. 

For more than thirty years the most celebrated breedersof Eng- 
land have purchased American-bred animals to improve their 
stock in quality and constitution. The superiority of American- 
bred animals having been thus established, it isnot longer neces- 
gary to import animals for the purpose of improvement. Thenum- 
ber of our thoroughbred herds, of all the choice breeds of cattle, 
is sufficiently large for the interchange of breeding animals 
so as not to violate those rules which of recent years it has been 
thought necessary to observe to secure perfection of form and 
to maintain vigor of constitution. Previous to 1883 the law per- 
mitted the importation from beyond the seas of animals intended 
for breeding purposes. In that year the clause beyond the 
seas” was stricken out, thus opening our markets to all coun- 
tries. It was not until 1890 that the law required the production 
of a pedigree and affidavits of the breeder and importer to es- 
tablish the identity of the animal. That provision stop the 
importation of large numbers of animals, without duty, by men 
Who desired to have something that was “far-fetched and dearly 
bought,“ but who had little knowledge or appreciation of the 
‘essential requisites of a breeding animal; and the importation 


there. 
Thave visited all their 
the 


of breeding animals 
decreased since the enactment of the present law. 

In addition to the fact that there is no necessity for continu- 
ing this privilege, there is another serious objection to be kept 
constantly in mind. Pleuro-pneumonia, one of the worst cattle 
plagues own, still exists in Great Britain and Continental 

urope, and we are in constant danger of its reintroduction 
into erica by importing animals from Europe. We have re- 
cently, and at great.expense, stamped out that disease in this 
country, after it had extended into many States, as officiall 
8 ed by the Secretary of Agriculture, September 26, 1892. 

he English Government, on account of the existence of this 
disease, several years ago scheduled all American cattle, and 
ordered that they be slaughtered upon the docks when landed. 
This practice causes à loss on our cattle of from 85 to $20 a head, 
an a e of over $10 a head on every bullock sent to England. 

With the extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia in this country the 
Federal authorities ought to proceed, by friendly negotiations, 
to obtain, if possible, from the British Government, a revoca- 
tion of the order compelling the slaughter of American cattle 
upon the docks, to the end that.our farmers may extend their 
trade in that direction and derive the very considerable benefit 
which will accrue to them therefrom, not only in the shipment 
of finished cattle, but younger animals for grazingand fattening 
there. The roast beef of old England“ has long had high com- 
mendation, but for a number of years the best been taken 
from American-bred cattle topped with our unequaled Indian- 
corn Cross. 

SOHEBDULE N.—LEATHER AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

Paragraph 458: During the last fiscal year, fhere were 1,415,- 
339 dozens of gloves imported, valued at $6,853,952, upon which 
83,749,113 in duties were collected. 

The manufacturers and honest importers of gloves have felt 
the great injury heretofore done them ‘by means of an ad valo- 
rem duty, and more than 95 per cent of them united in recom- 
mending that the Ways and Means should report a 

e rate of duty, equal at least to the difference between the 
loreign and domestic cost. With the tation that this ap- 
plication would be favorably considered, I addressed a letter to 
the honorable the Secretary of the 1 October 27, 1893 
asking him to give me the commercial value of the different 
kinds of gloves imported during the last fiscal year. 

In reply he furnished me un estimate made by the examiner of 
gloves at the port of New York, transmitted to him through the 
Office of the United States general appraisers. ‘This estimate 
‘substantially — with that obtained through commercial 
channels, and shows that the specific rate asked for by the man- 
ufacturers is substantially equivalent to a 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem rate on the valuation given by the United States officials, 
Using these foreign values as a basis of calculation, we find that 
the schedule rates proposed by the Ways and Means Committee 
rang to 40 per cent. Their failure to give auniformrate 
equivalent to 40 per cent ad valorem, is believed to have been 
the result of an error in calculation, as ap by the last col- 
umn on page 163, Comparison of the tari bill, prepared by Mr. 
Talbott, :clerk of the Ways and Means Committee. 

To provide a fair and uniform rate, we have asked to have 
some elnsses in the schedule raised and others lowered. If the 
rates remain as re d, some classes of gloves will come in 
under a duty much less than the difference in the foreign and 
domestic cost of manufacture, while others will be given a pro- 
tection even greater than that difference. The rates proposed 
by the manufacturers are uniform,and slightly lessthan the dif- 
ference in price paid for manufacturing themin Europe and the 
price which has been heretofore paid for manufacturing them 
in this country. If there shall be no modification of the rates 
: in this bill, it will materially reduce the production of 
gloves in this country. Ttwill diminich the earningeof theskilled 
and unskilled employés in a single county in my district by 
$2,000,000 per annum below the sum paid them for labor in 1892, 
when the wholesale value of the gloves manufactured there 
amounted to $12,000,000. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. Certainly. 

2 HARTMAN . Is not Gloversville entirely a manufactur- 
wn? 
r. CURTIS.of New York. Yes, it is. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I wish to ask if it is not true that a 0 
number of women and girls in your district are employed in the 
business of manufacturing gloves? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. Yes; a large number of women 
and girls are employed in 3 gloves. 

Mr. MEREDITH. And a majority of the women and girls 
wear them outside of the district? 

Mr. CURTISof New York. That is true; and if the factories 
are closed they will not obtain gloves for a less price in the fu- 


ing no real merit has considerably 
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ture. Ninety per cent of the gloves manufactured in Glovers- 
ville are men’s, not women’s gloves. The question is one of 
compensation of labor, not the selling price of the goods, the 
price will not be lessened by the reduction in duties. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Iam very much interested in the 
statement the gentleman from New York is making, and would 
like to ask him a question, with his consent. 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Do I understand you to say that 
the passage of this bill will make a difference to the laborers or 
employés in the kid-glove factories of $2,000,000 per annum? 

r. CURTIS of New York. I think that a fair estimate. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I understand you also to say that 
it would make a difference of $300,000 in the lumber business? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. Thereduction in the duty on lum- 
ber will amount to about double that sum on the quantity manu- 
factured in my district; and should the advantages (which I ay 
much doubt) to the American consumer be as great as claim 
by the friends of this measure, those employed in the manufac- 
ture of lumber will have their compensation reduced by even a 
larger amount than that named by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. And about the same in the wood 
pulp business? 

r. CURTIS of New York. 
considerable sum nevertheless. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Making something like $3,000,000 
in reduction of compensation in your district? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. es, sir; as I said before, if the 
results the friendsof this bill claim are to follow its adoption, the 
loss to labor will be quite equal to the amount named. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to the various industries to which 
I have made reference, there are a number of others in my dis- 
trict likely to suffer from the enactment of this bill, particularly 
the knitting mills, of which there are several. But they more 
properly belong to the general discussion which will follow the 
consideration of the wool schedule, and will be treated of by 
those who will fully discuss that schedule. Theproprietors and 
many employes in these knitting mills have protested against the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. KILGORE, Will not the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

- Mr. CURTIS of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it nota fact that the duties are ad valo- 
rem upon gloves and upon the woolen goods you speak of? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. The present duty upon gloves 
and woolen goods is a compound duty. Under the proposed bill 
it will be an ad valorem duty upon woolen goods and a specific 
duty upon gloves. A specific duty isthe proper one to levy upon 
gloves and all articles capable of specific designation. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is there not an ad valorem duty upon woolen 

‘oods? 
y Mr. CURTIS of New York. There is an ad valorem and a 
specific, making what is known as a compound duty. 

Mr. KILGORE. Then there can be no discrimination when 
the duties are ad valorem? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. The bill under consideration 
levies an ad valorem duty in most of the paragraphs. But ex- 
perience has shown that ad valorem duties are the easiest evaded, 
and allacquainted with the details of the collection of revenue 
have condemned ad valorem duties. 

Mr. Chairman, while many other industries in my district ma; 
not be so directly affected as those to which I have referred, all 
will, to a greater or less extent, suffer from the general demoral- 
ization of business and the readjustment which must follow the 
enactment of such a measure as that under consideration. The 
tanning and dressing of leather is one of those industries. Many 
of these tanneries are ed by manufacturers of gloves, who 
combine the two industries. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I wish to ask the gentleman just 
one question as to tanneries, because I have tanneries in my dis- 
trict. Do your tanneries ask protection? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. I referred to tanneries as one of 
the industries of my district, without reference to the direct ef- 
fectof the tariff igs them. Raw hides and skins are now admit- 
ted free of duty. Imentioned tanneriesas one of the many indus- 
tries conducted in my district, and as among those which the en- 
actment of this bill will indirectly affect by disturbing and disor- 
ganizing labor. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I would like my friend to an- 
swer this question: What partof the breadstuffs that supply the 

ople engaged in manufacturing in his district is raised in his 

istrict? And I would ask himif itis not true that a very large 
amount is shipped from the Western States to that part of the 
country to feed those engaged in manufacturing? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. A large portion of the meatcon- 
sumed in my district is produced in the Western States. 


Not so much as that, but a very 


Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Is nota large portion of the 
tt cy ma ra in your district brought from the Western 
Mr. CURTIS of New York. Yes; large quantities of wheat 
and flour are brought from the West. 
i KE HENDERSON of Illinois. Is notOgdensburg in your dis- 
riet? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. Ogdensburg is my home. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I will state to my friend, and 
I think I know of my own knowledge, that a large quantity of 
wheatis mes annually from Chicago to Ogdensburg by water, 
exceeding 5,000,000 bushels in a year, not, perhaps, to be dis- 
tributed altogether in the district of my friend, but among the 
manufacturing towns in New England. 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. ere isalarge amountof freight 
brought through the Lakes and the St. Lawrence River to Og- 
densburg, least Ree large part of food products of the West, 
considerably exceeding the amountstated by my friend, and nearly 
as much more is brought by rail. From Ogdensburg it is dis- 
tributed by rail to various towns in northern New York, and 
eastward to the northern portion of New England. The south- 
ern portion of my district receives its food supplies from the 
West by the Erie Canal and the New York Central Railroad. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. WIL- 
SON] said that the duties on coal exceeded the cost of mining 
it—in his State at least—and that the retention of the duty was 
simply giving a subsidy to the transportation lines. Does he 
desire to destroy an already large and rapidly growing trade 
from Hampton with the New England States and others 
along the Atlantic seaboard by free admission of the nearer by 
Nova Scotia coal brought in foreign bottoms? Does he believe 
the general prosperity of the country is to be pengea by crip- 
pling the great interstate lines of transportation engaged in dis- 
tributing coal to different parts of the country, whether within 
or without the territory accessible to the Nova Scotia coal? 

The wisdom of granting subsidies to the great continental lines 
has not been questioned, and I am sure the honorable gentleman 
does not think that the pee ol the tonnage carried by our 
railroads and canals will result in any benefit to the people, in 
whatever line of business they may be engaged. Certainly, the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests will not be benefited 
by reason of the increased cost of transporting their products, 
which invariably follows a reduction in the business of trans- 
io companies. The high freight charges which Western 

armers are compelled to pay on their products are accounted 
for by the fact that the roads have little else to carry, and run- 
ning expenses, to say nothing of profits, require heavy charges. 

The objections of the chairman of the committee to retaining 
the duty on coal, I do not think well taken, so far, at least, as 
he has expressed them to the House. 

The great objection to this bill arises from the unequal po 
tection it gives to the established industries, brought into - 
monious relations to each other during e years of the 
healthy workings of a system which has produced in the country 
a general prosperity unequaled, weg booed unequaled, in the 
history of the world. Free lumber will cause a readjustment of 
capital, and a Dag, erase don of labor employed in its production. 
In like manner will it affect the coal, iron, and steel industries, 
the textile manufactures, and in fact all establishments em- 
ploying large capital and many operatives. The free admission 
of wool will compel a revision of our system of agriculture, for a 
decrease in this product will necessitate an increase in dairy 
stock, and further depress an industry already embarrassed by 
overproduction. My Southern friends can appreciate this in 
connection with the disastrous effect the doubling of the cotton 
it has had on the income of planters. 

ese illustrations might be applied to all the established in- 
dustries in the country, but that is unnecessary. Interested 
parties will, as the evil effects are thrust upon them, calculate 
for themselves. The leaders of the party in power hesitate, as 
if appalled at the disaster which has come upon the country 
by reason of the popular voice having authorized it to replace 
the “American system” of protection by the long-sought-after 


STAS eerie have slipped since the De ti t 
en months have s away since the Democratic y 
entered upon the AA IEAI of the Government, with a 
working majority in both branches of Congress, during which 
time the country has passed from a condition of unsu d 
prosperity into a serious financial crisis; manufacturing has suf- 
fered from a falling off of orders; mills have run on short time, 
with reduced compensation to employés; many factories have 
been closed because of the inability of their m: ers to sell the 
products to meet running expenses, and, as a result, there is less 
capital actually employed in manufacturing at this date than for 
many years; more mills are idle, and in the country at large 
more men are out of employment than at any previous period 
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the country’s history. To meet this condition a bill is finally 
reported which discards the principles of both parties; it sepu: 
diates “a fundamental princ: ple of the Democratic party that 
rotection is unconstitutional,” by fostering special industries ; 
ft violates the Republican principle by refusing fair protection, 
without discrimination, to home industries and productions; it 
reverses the policy of both parties in failing to raise the prin- 
cipal revenue for the support of Government from duties on im- 
rts,and to meet the deficiency, its authors resort to an inquisi- 
ans tax, never tolerated except in times of extreme national 
ril. 
pe The present depression is due to feelings of doubt and uncer- 
tainty as to what ss will do with the tariff. Factories are 
closed; labor is idle; dealers in all lines of trade are failing; large 
corporations are passing into the hands of receivers; bank vaults 
are filled with money which can not find investment, Papel e 
realty bought under foreclosure sales which the hard times have 
forced. Relief can come onay after Congress adopts a definite 
licy and enacts a new tariff, or declaresits purpose to continue 
the Present one. With a settled policy ers of industrial 
enterprises can formulate plans for operation and intelligently 
apportion receipts between labor and capital. Unemployed labor 
can not wait for protracted discussion. 
The object lessons taught the American people during the last 
six months will not be soon forgotten. The electors, with the 
increased wisdom acquired in the school of sad experience through 
which they have recently passed, will, in future elections, 
able to decide whether the ‘‘ American system of protection” 
shall be abandoned for an experiment in progressive free trade, 
by which abandonment the welfare of labor in our own country 
is to be made subordinate to the interest of toilers in other lands 
[Loud applause.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. JEREMIAH V. COCKRELL, 


OF TEXAS, 
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Thursday, January 11, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. COCKRELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the discussion of this matter I shall not at- 
tempt to go into any details with reference to the effect that the 
bill under consideration may have upon any special industry, 
but shall confine myself to a general review of the general prin- 
ciples involved in a protective tariff. 

“he subject of taxation, which now demands attention and 
careful consideration of the present Congress, is of graver impor- 
tance to the people of this nation than almost any other economic 
question. 

Taxation is an essential 8 with every organized govern- 
ment in the world, always has been and always will be. 

No system of government can be administered and maintained 
without expense. No expense can be safely incurred without 
some source from which to derive the revenue or money to pay it. 

No such money or revenue can be obtained by the govern- 
ment without taxing the subjects of the government, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, and such taxation is imposed as an equiva- 
lent in return for the benefits received by the people in protec- 
tion of person and property, as well as for therights, privileges, 
and immunities of citizenship. 

In a properly adjusted system of taxation the taxes should be 
levied in such a manner as to require each individual to pay in 
exact proportion to the amount and extent of property to be pro- 
tected and the privileges to be enjoyed, so that the burden of 
taxation may be in exact proportion to the benefits received. 

The power to raise the revenue necessary to support the Gov- 
ernment under our Constitution is vested in Congress, and 
should be exercised with the care that a prudent man would use 
in the management of his private business. The Constitution 
provine that Congress shall have the power to lay and collect 

es, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debt and provide 
for common defense and the general welfare of the United States, 
but that all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States. 

What are duties, taxes, imposts, and excises? A duty is a tax 
eu importations, and an excise is a tax on home productions, 


Whatever is required by any government, State, national, or 
municipal, to be paid by the people for governmental use is a 
tax 


A sum levied and collected by the authority of the Govern- 
ment, to be used for public purposes, isa necessary tax. ex- 
cise is a tax im on commodities produced and consumed in 
our own country, and is usually calledan ‘‘internal-revenue tax.” 
A duty is a custom, a tax on imports, on commodities from for- 
eign countries, a tariff. The ponor vested in Congress to tax is 
not unlimited, not merely discretionary. Constitutions are 
made to limit and restrain the power of legislation. Mr. Cooley 
says that, “constitutionally, a tax can have no other basis than 
the raising of revenue for public purposes, and whatever gov- 
ernmental exactions contain that have not this for a basis are 
tyrannical and unlawful.” The tax, therefore, on imports, the 
pur of which is not to raise revenue, but to discourage and 

directly prohibit some particular import, for the benefit of 
some home manufacturer, may well be questioned as be 
merely 33 and therefore not authorized by constitutio 

rinciples. 
2 This question has been the disturbing element since the adop- 
tion of this system of taxation by our Government; in fact it has 
been a disturbing element among all the civilized nations of the 
world as far back as the historical records of man extend, even 
going to the mists of tradition. 

With all our boasted progress in the arts and sciences, our 
advancement in civilization, with all the experiences of the 
ages, with the views of men yersed in state craft; who have đe- 
voted a lifetime of thought and study to this subject, all com- 
bined in the written history of the past, it still confronts thena- 
tions of the earth as an unsolved problem. 

No scheme for raising revenue has yet been devised by man 
that the nations of the earth have 3 as a panacea for the 
acknowledged oppression suffered by the people in the demand 
by the government for a portion of the earnings of the subjects 
for the support of the government as an equivalent for protec- 
tion to the lives and property of the le. We stand to-day 
face to face with that issue, a house divided against itself; we on 
this side of the Chamber demanding a tax or tariff for revenue 
only, while the other side are claiming protection to American 
industries which establishes an absolute barrier to the intro- 
duction of articles manufactured in foreign countries—they are 
not to come in competition with articles of like character manu- 
factured in this country—a protecting schedule—not a revenue- 
raising one. 

If imported at all, they come with the original sellig 
and the addition of the duty oy ae which must be by Sha 
consumer. We on this side of the House believe that this is an 
unjust discrimination in favor of the manufacturer, and that it 
puts an unauthorized and unjust burden on the consumer. 

We contend that the power to tax for public use is limited by 
the Constitution to the absolute necessities of the Government 
for revenue only, administered on purely business principles. 
The power nted in our Constitution to levy and collect taxes 
is far-reaching, notwithstanding the limitation in its provisions 
to raise revenue to pay debt and provide for the defense of the 
count: Under the general-welfare clause there are constitu- 
tional limitations which have a range of a wide extent, liable to 
untold abuses by the legislative powers, in equipping navies, 
supporting vast armies in times of peace, on aie plea safety to 
pamon and property, possible contingencies, of which are 

argely visionary. 

Under the general welfare clause can be included a field which 
covers the domain of everything that might promote national 
advancement—the building of railroads, which has been done; 
the building of hospitals and eleemosynary institutions, which 
would make the Government the parent and promoter of all 
kinds of jobs to empty the public Treasury, simply with a view, 
by designing schemers, to expend the people’s money in doubt- 
ful and unwarranted private enterprises. No scheme, however 
visionary, if presented by skilled artists under the pretext of 
public good upon the hustings, will ever fail to find willing 
dupes as converts, followers, and advocates. This issue between 
the two great parties is sharply defined on the question now 
under consideration; both can not be wholly right; both may be 
somewhat in error. 

The question is, shall articles manufactured abroad be taxed 
without regard to revenue (as some are under the McKinle 
bill), so as to preclude them from coming in competition wi 
like articles manufactured in this country 

On this proposition the Hon. Samuel F. Miller, long a justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and a distinguished 
3 jurist, in rendering an opinion in the Supreme Court 
in the case of a loan association against Topeka, Kans., reported in 
20 Wallace, says: It was said by Chief Justice Marshall in the 
case of M och vs. The State of Maryland, that the power to 
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tax was the power to d A illustration of this 

wer is.seen in the 10 per cent tax levied upon the State banks 

or the benefit of the national banks, which in a short time drove 
the State banks out of existence. i- 

This power of Saki P ATSANA G by legislationin the 
interest of one class of citizens engaged in one of industry 
by taxing another class of citizens engaged in another and differ- 
ent line of industry, is wrong in principle and unjust in applica- 
tion. To illustrate: the manufacturer of woolen goods in Rhode 
Island has a tax levied on all importsin his line of business that 
prohibits the introduction of all woolen goods manufactured 
Abroad, which enables him to add the duty on the imported ar- 
ticles tothe selling price of the home product, which is now, say, 
60 cents ad valorem; the Government receives no revenue for 
the home article when sold, and the home manufacturer pockets 
the increased price as a bounty on his goods. 

Is this a tax on imports for revenue, or is it class legislation 
which takes the earnings of the consumer and puts it in the 
pockets of the manufacturer without a full and fair considera- 
tion, when witha tariff for revenue only, he, the consumer, could 
purchase the same article manufactured abroad for 20 per cent 
ad valorem, thereby saving 40 cent.on the purchase? We 
assert thata tax or tariff levied so high as to exclude the for- 
eign article from coming in competition with home products is 
not a tax for revenue in any sense of that term, but that it is a 
bounty paid to the home manufacturer, which, according to Mr. 
Cooley, is unconstitutional. 

You may ask, if this is true, why not test it in the courts of 
the country? Yet the simple fact is, that you so construct the 


law as to make it at least apparently for revenue, and if the Re- 


publican party was to-day arraigned before the Supreme Court 
of the United States charged with violation of the taxing power 
under the Constitution on the McKinley bill, your answer would 
be that the duty was levied for revenue, to pay the bonded debt, 
to support the Army and Navy, to pay all Government debts; 
you would never acknowledge ‘that this law was enacted to 
prohibit foreign Eip papi 

This question will never be settled by the courts; it is a war of 
‘ballots. Our friends on the other side of the House tell us that 
the reduction proposed in the bill will bring poverty, want, and 
iestitution where peace, joy, and gladness now reign, they tellus 
thatthe high protective tariff is the dayspring of joy to the manu- 
facturer, the brightmorning star, the sunbeam of prosperity that 
makes the laborer happy and contented; that it puts the golden 
slipper of prosperity on the dainty foot of the day laborer; that 
it is a balm for every wound, a cordial for every disaster! Ad- 
mit that it is a splendid scheme to build up the prosperity and 
increase the wealth of the manufacturing interests of one part of 
the country by taxing the consumers in all other of the 
country who are engaged in other industries. This insidious 
and hidden method of taxation, while not apparent to the ordi- 
nary consumer, having no means of knowing the real cost of the 
articles, he pays the tribute without a murmur, not saan 
that little by little his earnings are being unjustly consume 
until he finds his burdens so increased that however faithful and 
earnest his efforts he is unable to meet the demands made on his 
earnings. 

There can be but one result, which is now apparent. The 
money, three-fifths of it, congested in the manufacturing districts; 
the nine Northeastern States, with about one-fourth of the pop- 
ulation, now control three-fifths of this nation’s capital. Have 
you a country more favored than thegreat West and South? Is 
your soil more productive than ours? What has an all-wise 
Creator done for your country that has not been done for the 
other sections of this great nation? Are you more industrious 
than the balance of the people of our land? Are you more in- 
telligent than your brothers who have immigrated to the South 
and West from the North and East? Can you give a clear and 
‘tangible reason snd ok is that your wealth has increased so 
rapidly for the last thirty years in the manufacturing districts? 
Is there a plausible reason, when the South alone in the last 
twenty years has sold 86,000, 000, 000 worth of cotton, more than 
enough to pay the war debt twice over, to say nothing of the 
other products, which amount to many billions of dollars more? 
All this producion of a rich soil, to say nothing of the 3,129,000 
cattle sold in the city of Chicago annually for the last ten vears, 
amounting to $625,800,000, all from the South and West. Texas 
alone in the last ten years has sold in the city of Chicago $134,- 
000,000 worth of cattle. 

What has become of this great wealth? 

There is but one answer to this question. Legislation in the in- 
‘terest of the manufacturer at the expense of 8 or 90 per cent of 
the masses engaged in other industries, a bounty levied n 
one class at the expense of another, fostered by Republican leg- 
listation in the interest of the money-changers, that has brought 
about the want and suffering now abroad in the land—million- 


aires many, 8 Do not tell us that it was the 
Sherman act” that turned two millions of honest toilers out of 
employment and filled the country with starving men, women, 
and children. You had just as well try to convince us that the 
melting snow on the mountain side would dry up the stream at 
the base as to try to make it appear that to add forty or fifty 
millions of dollars annually to our stock of money would result 
in a money famine, in a orisis that would paralyze the industries 
of the country. 

It is unreasonable, illogical, and untenable. Nor can you shift 
the responsibility to the probable, or, more properly, the improb- 
able theory of the election of a Democratic President, and a 
probable reduction of the tariff. The burden is on you, and it 
will be hard for you to make the people believe that the elec- 
tionof a President has brought about distress before he had been 
in office six months and before there had been a single act of 
legislation by the Democratic Administration. Year after year 
the stringency has increased, year after year the products of all 
labor not paid a bounty declined, until the products of fhe farm 
have fallen below the cost of production; now, in the midst of 
this cyclone of destruction, the result of Republican legislation, 
when honest men must be fed by charity or starve, you join in 
the wail of woe, and say that the probable reduction of tariff did 
it before there has been a single reduction made. You mingle 
your howl with the moans of the starving lambs, but let me tell 
you the people will be able to distinguish the bleat of the lamb 
from the howl of the wolf. 

Eleven hundred and seventy men sleeping in the public build- 
ings in Chicago, without any cover to keep them from freezing; 
in.St. Louis six thousand reported without homes—no shelter, 
no food, no place to lay their heads. The foxes have holes into 
which they can go to protect themselves from the winter's blast, 
the gold baron“ eased in wealth, the result of unjust legisla- 
tion, has all the comforts that money can furnish, but there is 
no refuge for the suffering laborer. All of this woe and misery, 
you say, have come upon us because the Democratic party pro- 
poses to take away a small portion of the bounty the manufac- 
turer enjoys on his products; moonshine is the very essence of 
logic compared with such reasoning and untenable deductions. 
Tell us of one law, enacted under the general welfare clause of 
the Constitution by the Republican party, permanent in itschar- 
acter, that has tended to relieve the producer of the soil, one 
act that has benefited the laborers in the great mining interests 
of the country—the thousands of men who go down into the 
bowels of the earth to dig the fuel that runs the world’s ma- 
chinery—one act that has bettered the condition of the laboring 
classes outside the manufactories. 

These miners and farmers consume your manufactured’ prod- 
ucts; they are the men who are doing the menial labor; they are 
the real wealth producers, yet they are not favored; they are 
unworthy of your sympathy. We are sorry to say this, but it is 
nevertheless true. 

The manufacturers, the bondholders, and the money-changers 
are the objects of your solicitude, the men out of whom you can 
fry fat for campaign purposes; no fat frying for God's poor, the 
naked, cold, and homeless. Have Se given heed to this? If 
not, you are near the danger line. careful; itis not all of life 
to live nor all of death to die. Remember, there is no golden 
calf on the other shore. 

Gold, gold, is the god of the ruling class of this nation. The 
greed for gold has n the curse of all nations. The buried 
cities of the Old World are now but hiding places for owls and 
bats. Once they were the habitation of wealth, where wealth 
and poverty side by side reveled in the cruel sports of the age, 
while poverty, neglected, scorned, and detested, joined the first 
invading foe and with willing hands helped to tear down the 
monuments built by their own labor and toil. The: fairly rev- 
eled in the destruction of the wealth of the ages. The shiftin 
sands of time have buried many of these grand cifies of whic 
history tells us, while only a few have silent monuments still 
standing to tell their tale.of former wealth and glory. 

Do we not understand that all men of all ages, of all nations 
and all climes willdosimilar s under similar circumstances; 
that like causes produce like effects? It is time that we were 
8 off this long, greedy, slimy monster avarice, and look- 
ing to the interest of all sections and all classes, that all may 
stand together, that all may have the same opportunities to win 
by honest toil the necessaries of life; no class legislation, no 
bounty for one class that increases the burdens of another class. 
Equal rights to all, special privileges to none. We promised 
the 5 j in our platform that if we were elected we would re- 
peal the odious election law, which we have done as far as this 

ouse is concerned. We promised to reduce the tariff on all 
the necessaries of life. We have that question under consider- 
ation now, and while the bill is not what tue eapi demanded, 
it is u feeble step in the right direction. Twill vote for it as a 
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«meager retief, because I feel that the corporate, overshadowing, 
and despotic money power on this floor will go no er. We 
-promised to re the bank tax; we promised the coinage of 
Both gold and silver on equal terms, without charge for mint- 
age, on a basis of equal debt-paying power. In this we promised 
the people bread and have given them a stone; we promised 
them fish and have given them a gold serpent, to our shame 
and dishonor. Now let us examine some of the reasons offered 
by gentlemen who favor a protective tariff. 

Some of our American advocates of protective tariff claim 
that this is an American system, notwithstanding the fact that 
the party favoring it have adopted every English ‘‘fad,” from a 
gold standard down to “bobbing” their horses’ tails, in imita- 
tion of European style. They insist on continuing a protective 
tariff, as an American policy, and protest against the small re- 
duction proposed by the bill now under consideration. To this 
we respond, yours is an imported policy, transplanted here from 
foreign climes and is an imitation of the monarchies of the Old 
World, and that ours is the American policy prescribed by the 
Constitution of the United States, a tariff for revenue only, with 
the incidental protection, which can not be avoided, tested by 
facts of history. Alexander Hamilton originally transplanted 
the protective system in the United States, as Secretary of the 
Treasury. Ino ce to a request from the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the l5th day of January, 1790, he recommended 
legislation for the encouragement and promotion of such man- 
ufactures as would render the United States independent of 
other nations, and on the 5th of December, 1791, submitted his 
report on the subject of manufactures, and among other things 
he recommended protective duties on foreign articles, which 
were rivals of the domestic ones intended to be encouraged, 
amounting to the prohibition of rival articles, or protective du- 
ties equivalent to prohibition. ~ 

These were principles advocated by him without any pretense 
that they were other than the methods of the ruling monarchies 
of the Old World for the collection of revenue, he referring to 
them as a worthy precedent for our Government. These are 
facts of record. 

Henry Clay, the great apostle of protection in his day,on April 
26, 1820, in the House of F in a speech on the pro- 
tection of home duties, said: 

There is to the manufacturing system some inherent objections which 
should induce us to avoid its introduction into this country, and we are 
warned by the example of Engiand, by her pauperism, by the vices of her 
population, her wars, etc. 

Mr. Clay was confronted by this fore: policy of England and 
other foreign powers and warned of its baneful results, knowing 
that the same causes here would produce like results. Not one 
word was uttered which would indicate that this policy was an 
American policy. Again the question came up for discussion in 
1824 when Mr. Clay was Speaker. In his speech on American 
industries, not home industries as in 1820, he said: 


It is most desirable that there be both a home and a foreign market, the 
home first in order, and in im 


y 

licy.. Itis opposed, and it 18 1 bent the t a foreign 
. — Which shall ve used without tnvidious — demon 
strate that the ip market is an inadequate vent for the surplus prod- 
ucts of our labor. That is true, first, because foreigners can not if the 
would take our surplus products; and second, they would not if they cont. 
The . Europe is averse to taking our agricultural products, so far as 
it comes in competition with our own. The policy of ail rope refuses to 
receive from us anything but raw materials of smaller value essential to 
their manufacturers. 

This declaration was the first instance in our history where 
the policy was mentioned as an American” one, then used in 
an apologetic way. Without invidious intent to analyze this ar- 

ment, we should have both a home and foreign market, the 

ome market paramount. It is the policy of all Europe to re- 
fuse the products of our labor, aud they have prohibitory duties 
on all the products of our farms, shops, and factories; therefore 
we will retaliate by putting a prohibitory duty on their manu- 
factured goods. Imitate theirsystem and then callitan Ameri- 
can policy. Daniel Webster, then a Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts, replying to Mr. Clay, said: 

Indeed, sir, it is a little astonishing, it seems a little inconsistent for Mr. 
8 for the purpose of distinction, to make use of the terms, Amer- 


aks 
vite 


will prosper togeth 


gether—and Dat OS GN Ee BERANE, SE TEESE SO SEUSS ORO 
Without looking to the consequences which may follow on the others. 


It seems to me this reply of Mr. Webster should forever put 
to rest the question of protective tariff as an American“ policy. 

All the facts of history go to show that protection was a for- 
e lant imported and nurtured by Hamilton and Clay, re- 
80 to in an hour of need and with a view to relieve the press- 
ing demands on an infant nation s ling for existence, bur- 
dened with a national debt, just out of the throes of a conflict 
on most unequal terms with the most powerful nation then 
known; an expedient tb become self-sustai and independent 
and to establish imposts to protectour infant industries against 
foreign importations of a like character, with a full understand- 
ing that when the pressure was removed and the nation’s finan- 
cial affairs would permit, there would be no protective duties on 
foreign goods. This system was recognized by Clay and other 
statesmen as an temporary burden on the consumer of finished 
articles; that it was wrong in principle, and only adopted as an 
expedient and to meet the present demands. To sustain this 
proposition is presented this authority of the protectionists of 

b 


ay. 
Henry Clay, in his speech in 1832, in referring tothe public 
debt aa tariff duties said. > r 

It— ; 

The debt— 


Ex-President John Quincy Adams, when a member of Con- 
s5, on May 23, 1832, submitted from the Committee on Manu- 
8 his celebrated report No. 481, and in it fully discussed 
the question as to who pays tariff duties. He said: 
By whom is tariff 


of fore: er dom: 
ofthe w. 
the 


In the face of these declarations can anyone subscribe to the 
doctrine that the consumer does not pay the tax? Mr. Adams 
was a distinguished man, having served as President, and as he 
was from a manufacturing State, he was in full sympathy with 
the principles of protection, and this report was made to sustain 
the principles of protection to American manufacturers; no one 
ever thought at that early day, nor was it ever offered as an 
argument, that the importer d the duty and not the con- 
sumer. Nor wasthis argumentever presented until years after. 

In fact the theory that the importer pays the duty and not the 
consumer is of recent birth—born since the days of Adams and 
Clay. Driven from this position before the American people, 
they now claim that it is in the interest of American labor—the 
toller who manufactures these goods. In the face of this proposi- 
tion, under the law of 1864 the country was flooded with the 

uper labor of Europe, to take the place of American labor. 

ince the repeal of that law and one restricting foreign labor 
the manufacturers of mens paea industries have filled the 
country with the pauper labor of Europe; many of the mining 
districts are now full of foreigners competing with American 
labor; in fact in almost every industry in this country is seen 
the so-called per labor to some extent. 

Tt is said that ten thousand Chinamen were shipped to this 
country to build the Union Pacific Railroad, to the exclusion of 
American labor, backed up by American bonds, money taken 
from the United States Treasury—to import Chinamen to do 
work that could have been done by Americans. What does a 
corporation care as to the character of labor so long as it meets 
the demands made upon it? The spirit of patriotism that rises 
above the greed of avarice died years ago, childless; there is no 
legal representative of that class among corporations of this age. 
Some of these gold barons when they grow old and feel the sands 
of time sifting from under their feet, and when they feel that 
the dark river will soon haye to be crossed, donate a part of 
their fortunes to some charitable institution to smooth the water 
as they pass over the river. No, Mr. Speaker, it is not in the 
interest of labor that we have a protective tariff, but in the in- 
terest of the manufacturer; free labor, free raw material, and an 
outrageous tax upon the finished product is what they all de- 
mand. Hear two distinguished Republicans on the question of 
labor and its 5 First, John F. Miller, now deceased, late 
Republican United States Senator from California, February 28, 
1882, in the United States Senate, said: 

Thea e American manufacturer is y interested in two {nings, 


namely, the highest protective tarif and thecheapestlabor. It isnotdificul 
to perceive the origin of that political economy which suggestshigh protective 
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Hon. JOHN P. JONES, the 5 Republican United States 
Senator from Nevada, in 1892, in the Senate, said: 
the capivalist of Europe was willing to accepe and he was given the EERON? 
e ca; 0 was , and he was given the efit 
Let us see how the tariff works. It works in this wise. That 
e the capitalist manufacturer has to sell he sells in a protected mar- 
ket, he sells in a market in which foreign capitalists can not compete with 
him. How is it with what he has to buy? For the principal article he has 
to buy, to wit, the labor of men, he demands free trade, in the broadest sense. 
How is it with the laborer? Everything he wants to buy he has to bu 
from his capitalist master, in a protected market; everything he has to sell, 
to wit, his labor (and unlike the capi he can not hold it away for sale; 
unlike the capi t, he can not wait for better times or travel here and there, 
where he pleases, to sell it, but he must sell it every day), he must sell it in 
the openest market of the world. 


These statements, and from a Republican source, show how 
closely the manufacturers have pursued the course of importing 
pauper labor, to be used in protected industries, in competition 
with American labor. They demand protection for their prod- 
ucts and claim that this is protection in the interest of Amer- 
ican labor. They have been enjoying this boon for thirty years, 
and now when the country, by a cyclone of ballots, demands that 
this exalted privilege should be curtailed, not wiped out (as it 
really ought to be), but just a small reduction of this long-estab- 
lished bounty, the country is draped in mourning, at leastin the 
manufacturing districts, and the wail of despair is heard from 
every little protected industry in the country that has been 
drawing a bounty from the consumer for more than a quarter of 
acentury. The manufacturer not only howls himself, but de- 
mands that his employé tune his voice in accord until the echo 
shall reverberate and fill this House with the wail of protection, 
in order to deter the Representatives on this floor from reducing 
this oppressive, unjust, and inequitable measure which is sap- 

ing the foundation of many industries for the benefit of a few. 
There is not a Democrat on this floor who does not desire that 
every man and woman in this broad land shall be fully remuner- 
ated for every hour’s work done by them. 

We think if the necessary reduction should be made, which is 
lacking in the bill now before the House, instead of the ‘‘ fat-fry- 
ing ” process adopted to procure campaign funds from the pro- 
tected industries, to perpetuate this unjust tax on the consumer, 
and the fat expended in that should go into the pockets of the 
real laborer, the manufacturer would have a clearer conscience 
and the laborer a fuller pocket. Adopt this method and we will 
have no more strikes, no necessity for detectives with Winches- 
ter rifles to persuade Americans to work side by side with pau- 

r labor. 

8 tell us if we pass this bill ruin and devastation will follow. 
You are accorded an honest purpose and admiration for your de- 
votion to a bad cause, because you are honest in your convic- 
tions; but your arguments, deductions, and conclusions are per- 
fectly transparent, illogical, and untenable, disproved by all the 
facts and records of the history of the past, and by the declara- 
tions of your own party, made under the sunshine of a tariff for 
revenue only. 

We quote again from eminent Republicans, to give you Re- 
publican testimony to prove the facts. 

Senator WILLIAM B. ALLISON, of Iowa, on the 24th of March, 
1870, in this House, said: 

It is claimed that the high rates of our present tariff are necessary because 
the revenue to be obtained therefrom is essential to the Government, and 
that if we reduce the rates at all the effects will be the depression of all the 
industrial interests of the country. 

The tariff of 1846, although confessedly and professedly a tariff forrevenue, 
was, so far as ed jer interests of the country, as perfect a tariff as 

that we have ever 
any interest was depressed under the tariff of 1846 it was the iron inter- 
est. I do not believe that this interest as compared with other interests had 
sufficient advantage under that tariff, yet when we compare the growth of 
the country from 1840 to 1850 with the wth of the country from 1850 to 
1860, the latter decade being entirely under the tariff of 1845, or the amended 
and greatly reduced tariff of 1857, we find that the increase in our wealth be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 was equivalent to 126 per cent, while it was only 64 p 
dent between 1840 and 1850, four years of which was under the tariff of 1842, 
known as a high-protective tariff, but the average rate of which was about 
70 per cent below the existing rate or 27 per cent under the law of 1842, against 
44 per cent upon all importations under the present tariff. Our industries 
were gene 5 . in 1860, with the exception possibly of the iron 


industry. Was the statement of Mr. MORRILL of Vermont on this 
floor during the discussion of the tariff of 1862. 


May 10, 1860, in the House, Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, of Ohio, said: 


- The manufacturers have asked over and over again, that they should be let 
alone. The tariff of 1857 is the manufacturers’ b 


Mr. SHERMAN was a member of the House when the tariff of 


1857 was . Now I desire to show you, from the estimates 
made by Senator COCKRELL (who, as is well known, takes great 
care and pains in his calculations), the effect of the tariff upon 


the productions of the manufactories of the country for the year 


1880 and the value of farm products for the same period, with 
the estimate of capital employed: 


in what markets did they sell their prod- 
ucts to realize Pn lig They exported and soldin foreign tnarkete not 
. worth, or 2.8 per cent of their products, and sold all the 
„219.579,29 l. or 97.2 per cent of all their products in home markets, 

ee from all healthful competition with like foreign products by tariff 
uties averaging 43.48 per cent ad valorem that year, and thus realized the 
blessings of a monopoly of the home market by protection, which they tell 
the farmers is for their special benefit. Now, see and consider the picture 


of agriculture. 
In 1880, 7,670,493 ms, male and female, worked on 4,008,907 farms, with 


an invested capital in the lands, improvements, machinery, live stock, fer- 
tilizers, and re of $12,210,431,310, and made farm products of the gross 
value of 82,213,402,564, counting all products of all kinds on hand, consumed 
at home, and sold, and deducting nothing for cost of seeds or hired labor. 
From these figures you can make your own calculations of the results and 
test the accuracy of mine. Each person so e: had an invested capital 
of $1,591.87, and products of the gross value of .56, or 79 cents per day, or 
183 per cent on investment, or less than one-half of the net per cent 
made by the manufacturers on their capital. 

Now, what did the farmers do with their products? They consumed at 
home and sold in the home markets products of the value of $1,538,402,564, 
enough to supply the demands of all our poopie, being only 69} per cent ot 
all their products, and then exported and sold in fore markets in compe- 
tition with like 2 of the so-called pauper labor of the Old World, a sur- 
plus of 8675,000, being 30} per cent of all their products and Si fo Der cent 
of all our domestic rts of that year, and the prices realized the for- 
e markets largely fixed and regulated the ces, not only of the surplus 
sold there, but also of all sold at home, and thus the farmers enjoyed pro- 
tection to the home market for surplus farm products. We have now seen 
the pictures of the practical results and effects of protection—the exotic,the 
anti-American system of high protective duties on the two greatest in 
tries of our country—manufacture and agriculture—for one year. 


To make the pictures more distinct we will estimate that the 
manufactures and agriculture were the same for each of the ten 
years from 1879 to 1888, both inclusive, as they were in 1880, and 
then calculate the results in the aggregate for ten years in con- 
nection with our foreign trade, our exports and imports. The 
official figuresof the Bureau of Statisticsof the Treasury Depart- 
ment for these ten years—six under Republican and four under 
Democratic administration—show that we exported and sold in 
foreign markets domestic, home-produced articles of the value 
of $7,448,173,808, of which at least $5,700,000,000, or 76.5 per cent, 
were agricultural products and not exceeding $1 500,000,000, or 
2.8 per cent, were protected manufactures. 

In these ten years the manufacturers made products of the 
aggregate value of $53,695,791,910, and exported and sold not 
exceeding $1,500,000,000, or 2.8 per cent of their aggregate prod- 
ucts in the foreign market and sold in the home market, pro- 
tected from competition by an average ad valorem duty of 43.4 
per cent on like imports, the balance, $52,195,791,910, or 97.2 
per cent of all their products, and after paying for all materials 
and wages realized a net profit of 367.20 per cent on their capi- 
tal, or, in other words, made 6 per cent per annum on their 
capital and then 6 per cent per annum on all they paid for ma- 
terials and wages, and then an additional net profit of 234.20 
per cent on their capital. 

It is no wonder they sing pans of praise and thanksgiving 
to protection to home markets. In these ten years the farmers 
made products of the grow value of $22,134,025,640, of which 
they consumed and sold in our home market $16,434,025,640, or 
74.25 per cent of all their products. And then expire and 
sold in foreign markets in competition with like products of the 
world, including 30.39 per cent ofall their wheat, the balance or 
surplus of $5,700,000,000, or 25.75 per cent ofall as oe prod- 
ucts, or 76.5 per cent of all our domestic exports, and made 188 
gross per cent on their capital, or less than one-half of the net 
profits made by manufacturers. 


ANENT OUR IMPORTS. 


Now, consider the results in connection with our imports. 

During the ten years we imported and consumed dutiable ar- 
ticles of the aggregate value of $4,436,047,187, being $1,063, 952,863 
less than the exports of farm products with which they were 
purchased and paid for. Upon these imports tariff taxes or du- 
ties at the average ad valorem rate of 43.4 per cent or $43.40 on 
every $100 to the aggregate amount of $1,924,829,629.78 were 
paid as revenue into the Treasury, and thereafter became an 
inseparable though invisible part. and an increase to that 


us- 
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amount of the selling prices of such articles to all consumers, 
and were in the end so paid by the consumers, farmers, and 
others, and were a burden borne by the people for the benefit 
of the manufacturers and were equal to a direct tax of 8.69 per 
cent on the gross values of all farm products consumed, sold, and 
on hand during these ten years. ; 

Now, how were the manufacturers affected? In the first place 
the aggregate amount of these duties was equal to 68.9 per cent 
per annum on their capital, and was equal to a direct bounty of 
3.6 per cent on the gross values of all their products. In the 
second place they had pens from competition with the 
dutiable imports in the home market to the average amount of 
$43.40 on the hundred dollars. This enabled them to sell their 
like products in the home market at increased prices, butI have 
not the data to enable me to calculate with accuracy the amount 
of such increased prices. If they realized additional or in- 
creased prices of ony 5 per cent on the aggregate values of 
manufactures sold and consumed in our home market then they 
made 5260, 978,959.55 each year by this protection, which is equal 
to 9.35 per cent interest on their capital, and also equal toa bur- 
den or direct tax of 11.79 per cent per annum on the gross values 
of all farm products. 

Thus we see the home market as it has been, is to-day, and 
must remain under protection, prolific and enriching to pro- 
tected manufactures and impoverishing and bankrupting to 
farmers. Our Republican friends, not satisfied with the bounty 
and the advantages they enjoyed over the unprotected indus- 
tries of the country, not satisfied with the bounty paid them by 
the American consumer under the then existing law, concluded 
(the first time they had it absolutely in their power, actuated by 
selfish desires, to put it mildly, always prominent in the heart 
of man, to increase his wealth without regard to what effect 
his methods may have upon the other industries of the country 
not favored by protection, or its effect on the consumers’ inter- 
est) with a heavy hand to lay on an additional burden by the 
McKinley law, which added 15 to 20 per cent to the burden of 
the consumer. This done, in order that the blessings of protec- 
tion might be more fully realized, with a flourish of trumpet they 
went forth to proclaim its blessing and make glad the heart of 
the daily toiler with a promise of increased wages and fewer 
hours of work, to dispense more sunshine and to proclaim the 
year of jubilee to the toiling millions of the nation. 

The result of this law, depression in business, no more money 
for the toiler, gaunt poverty, with its sunken eyes, stalks in 
open day; on every hand the locked: out toiler, without bread, 
lank and lean, is found, and the land is full of tramps. All this 
is attributed to a cause, trumped up by conspirators, foreign to 
the real cause, all of which was inspired by a double pur „ 
deep-laid scheme to deceive the people, to conceal the . 
of a double crime, to still further add tothe burden of the people 
and to defeat the demands of the people for relief from the mis- 
eries of tariff bounty-jumpers and silver-standard wreckers, 
and as a justification for these acts they offer every excuse, ten- 
able and untenable, for the wreck and ruin of our prosperity. 
We were told a few weeks ago that if we would give the remedy 
asked for—repeal—the golden ray of prosperity would shed its 
warm light upon the business interests of our country. 

The act is done, and yet the dark, ominous cloud hangs in dan- 
gerous proximity to the commercial world. Not one prediction 
yet fulfilled, no golden slipper for the tender, blistered feet of 
the poor man hunting work—begging work that he may earn 
money to buy bread for his starving family. This great city, 
the capital of a boasted nation, with its untold wealth, is full of 
want and misery—private charities provning for the poor in 
their destitution. Now, we are told that the pending bill if 
pan will instead of bri nging relief add to the already apall- 

g condition of affairs. You had a remedy four months ago, 
you told us relief would come, we doubted and you sneered atour 
want of perception. Now, you tell us if we take this tidbit of 

ie from the protected barons we will plunge the country deeper 

to the whirlpool of ruin. Day by day, as it was a few months 
ago, our tables are filled with appeals that are heartrending, 
wet with the tears of anguish, protesting against the removal of 
the burden of taxation. 

I for one have never believed one word of your declarations in 
reference to the future as to the repeal of the Sherman law or 
the reduction proposed in this bill,and while I shall vote for the 
bill, because I can do no better, it is not what Democracy prom- 
227 the people. It promised the people a tariff for revenue 
only. 

In our platform we solemnly pledged the people that we would 
give them the coinage of silver and gold on equal terms, with- 
out discriminating in favor of either, that they should be of 
equal debt-paying power; we proposed to repeal the 10 per cent 
tax on State banks. 
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instead of making the wealth of the country pay the tax the 
people—the laborer should pay it. Even some of our side 
are talking about taxing the inheritance of the widow and 
the orphan in order to raise the revenue to pay the expenses of 
the Government, while the bondholder, at home and abroad, 
clips his coupons demanding gold and pays no taxes on his in- 
come, but the e the day laborer, and the tiller of the 


soil, must still bear the burden of taxation. And to still further 
add to the already overburdened people, in the midst of pro- 
found at home and abroad, we are admonished that we 
should give the Secretary of the Treasury the power to issue 
$200,000,000 in gold-bearing bonds to meet current expenses, or 
to be stored away in the Treasury to give confidence to the bank- 
ers and bondholders—the pets of the Government, who have 
in their vaults sufficient currency payable in gold to tap the 
United States Treasury to the last dollar it will bear without 
destroying the goose t lays the golden egg. Let us wake 
up to the pending danger. Our friends the enemy, on the other 
side of the House, may smile at our partial failure to give the 
country complete relief from the ruin their vicious legislation 
has wrought. Yet the people will not be deceived by your 
actions, for you are chin deep in every issue that affects the pros- 
perity of the nation; you are cheek-by-jowl with the wreckers 
of silver; in favor of a gold standard, and bonds; against the re- 
peal of the tax on State banks, and you fought with desperation 
the repeal of the election laws, which were the instruments of 
oppression, fraud, and corruption. 

do not flatter yourselves with the idea that your skirts are 
clear and that the people will not hold you responsible for what 
you have done, while they hold the Democracy to answer for 
neglect in not undoing your work. I want it distinctly under- 
stood that I do not expect to kick out of Democratic harness, be- 
cause I can not get all that I want. I can not join my friends, 
Mr. SIMPSON and Mr. PENCE, however much I respect them; the 
tail to their kite has too many issues tacked on toit. The doc- 
trines of the Democratic pey suit me, and I believe that 
(though ages may come and go, new parties may be organized, 
and nations blotted out) the principles of Democracy will live 
while this as a Republic stands, and when its defenders trail its 
flag and abandon its fundamental doctrines, this Government, as 
a Republic, will be swallowed up in a despotism or superceded 
by 1 

In the folds of the Democratic party and under its flag I ex- 
pect to shelter myself from enemies without and foes within, 
and if it is true to the traditions and principles of the fathers 
of this Republic I yet hope to live to see every error corrected 
and every false issue expunged from its record, and to see it 
come forth as strong as an army, and with the motto inscribed 
on its banner, Equal rights to all—special privileges to none.” 

Then we will hear the welcome plaudit from the sons of toil 
delivered from the unequal burdens of taxation, the shout that 
Van make the welkin ring and reverberate and reëcho from hill 

ill. 

The shouts of victory over oppression shall be heard from the 
shoresof the restless Atlantic to the peaceful Pacific, and from 
the frozen regions of Maine to the warm and sunny shores oi the 
Gulf of Mexico. - 


The Tariff, 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY G. TURNER, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 13, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on thestate of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. TURNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not hope to reénforce the admirable and 
instructive presentation of this bill which was made by the hon- 
orable gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON]. Mine is 
the humbler task of replying to criticisms which have fallen 
from gentlemen of the opposition. 

The gentleman from South Dakota ae PICKLER], who has 
just taken his seat, following the pace of his predecessorsin this 
debate, has singled out an item upon which he has expended 
his wrath and indignation. He has indicted this bill as a meas- 


Some Democrats now tell us that this is impracticable, that | ure of hostility against the farmer, because he assumes that we 


eA eas 
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have assailed the duty on the Dakota mule. [Laughter.] That 
gentleman is aware that the McKinley bill, the measure of his 
own perpus on that animal a duty of 830 per head. The Com- 
mittee on s and Means P propone toch that duty from 330 
per head to 20 per cent ad valorem, which still leaves a duty 
equivalent to 830 on amule worth $150; and this rate, under the 
operation of the ad valorem principle, rises as the value of the 
animal increases. On the other hand, the specific duty of $30 
per head now existing looks grotesque when applied to a Mexi- 
can mule worth less than $10. With unsparing hand we have 
degraded the Texas mule to the vulgar level of Dakota kin- 
dred! Such is the unsectional and impartial effect of taxation 
fixed according to value. 

Something has been said by the gentleman who last spoke in 
regard to our proposition to exempt cotton ties from taxation. 
That gentleman is perhaps not aware that the existing duty on 
cotton ties is absolutely an export tax on an unprotected arti- 
cle. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Complaint has also been made thatthe duty has not been taken 
off the wire that binds the farmer’s hay. The gentleman for- 

ts that hay is now protected by a duty of 84 a ton, and we propose 

leave on that cie a duty of $2a ton. If the producers of 
hay will renounce this duty and seek the foreign market, as cot- 
ton does, they would have the right to complain if we did not 
give them free wire. 

Reference has been made to the duty on rice. The rice in- 
dustry is an exotic in this country, and was planted here 
under this very system of bounties and protection; expen- 
sively inaugurated with a system of irrigation and drainage 
costing vast sums to create; an industry which was unable to 
flourish unless New England had sold us the laborers for its cul- 
tivation. ig e on Democratic side.] Their descendants 
are now free, but they have made little progress and can not 
compete in other fields of labor. They can scarcely s our 
language. They can use the hoe, but not the plow. ey suf- 
fered from the effect of the Risk Bras price of rice in 1892, and 
last year their fields were desolated by three terrible storms. 
They are now subsisting on charity. That noble institution 
known as the Red Cross hasfor months been their defense against 
starvation. \ 

If the gentlemen on the other side desire to strike off such in- 
cidental benefit as the rice duty affords to these poor people let 
them rise in their places and take the responsibility. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

But, sir, the debate on particular items in this bill will be more 
appropriate when we reach that stage which is reserved for the 

ussion of details. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], of long and 
ripe experience asa public man, has i the bill as a meas- 
ure framed in accordance with the Confederate constitution; and 
he then had the kindness to raise over it the banner of the Con- 
federacy. 

Mr. UDE that allusion to the principles of the Confeder- 
ate constitution has been heard before in tariff debates. [Laugh- 
ter.] I want to confess that if I were making a constitution for 
a new Utopia I would put into it a prohibition against a protect- 
ive tariff. I may also confess that of the seventeen gentlemen 
who com the Committee on Ways and Means, reporting this 
bill, five are Southern men. If the latter had any influence on 
the result of the labors of the committee, let him inquire 
whether the bill would have pleased him better if it had been 
pre exclusively by men of his own section. 

Did my friend from Michigan hear the manly and instructive ar- 

ment from the place where Inowstand by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JoHNSON]? Did he hear thatother speech made by that 
gentleman's colleague [Mr. HARTER]? Did he hear the argu- 
ment of my friend from New York [Mr. WARNER]; or did he 
hear the eloquent utterances of thatson of Massachusetts, whose 
father was Edward Everett. when he declaimed against this bill 
as a measure of too great moderation? I might tly multiply 
the evidences afforded by this debate thatif this bil! is not ab- 
solute free trade its moderation is condemned largely by North- 
ern opinion and sentiment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, this country has made some progress since the 
“A tei for protection were made which the gan enan from 
Michigan has imported from England. ghter.] Nearly 
every proposition down by the protectionists in this debate, 
that is entitled to r tful consideration, was urged and re- 

tedly urged in the debates in the British House of Commons 
1844, and urged, permit me to say it respectfully, with very 
much greater force. As my friend, 1 from Maine 
— DINGLEY}, would say, It's English, you know.“ [Laugh- 
and applause on the Democratic side. | 

The gentleman from Michigan attributes our views upon this 
bill to the principles of the Confederate constitution. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, the great men who framed that instrument were 


not discoverers and inventors. Tho doctrine of free trade hada 
much earlier, and with the gentleman from Michigan perhaps 
u more respectable origin. 

That doctrine was N in Massachusetts Bay when the 
citizens of Boston, in the paint of the savage, went on board 
tariff-ridden ships and dumped the tea of tyranny into the waters 
of the deep. And the rifles of patriots on Bunker Hill made the 
good cause ring around the world. [Laughter]. 

‘The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] is not familiar 
with the history of his country. has swept too short and nar- 
row a field. I invite him to enter into a wider examination of 
this question. I beg to remind him that after the blight 
8 of protection had been i ted in this country an: 
selfish greed was invited to seize its best opportunity, in the 
year 1820, the merchants of Boston met together and appointed 
a general committee consisting of twenty-nine men, whose 
names are among the most honored in the State. 

That committee appointed a subcommittee of seven, of which 
Daniel Webster was a member, to consider the scheme of a pro- 
tective tariff. Inviting manufacturers, farmers, and merchants 
from all the towns of the State to confer with them at a stated 
time, they deliberated on this matter from the month of August 
to the month of October. They met these delegates from all 
parts of Massachusetts and solemnly formulated their views into 
a report and a series of resolutions. They said some things 
which inay sound revolutionary to the gentleman from Michigan 
and his colleagues; but they state things even more tersely and 
eloquently than did those who framed the Confederate constitu- 
tion. They state, among other things, that the avowed object of 
protection is to direct and control the occupations of men by 
granting special privileges to those engaged in particular pur- 
suits.” They continue: 

This can be done (waiving the popor sans question whether it can be done 


at all without violating the spirit of the Constitution) only at the expenso 


of the community; for it is evident that legislation does not create wealth, 


but simply transfers it from hand to hand, and can enrich one class onl 
ö — — ae! 


{Applause.] 
It would surely be surprising that a system of restriction so unequal and 
80 re t to all sound theory should be ado) S 
ple ata time when the greatest nations of Europe, after a long trial of 
t, are openly acknowledging its incorrectness, and whole nations suff 
the consequences of its adoption, and when our own unex- 
ampled success, under a more liberal policy, has given the sanction of expe- 


rience to the deductions of reason. 


It is of course impossible that I should read all of this long 
eloquent, and exhaustive report, but 1 call attention to some of 
the principles announced in the resolutions: 

Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be made to any amount of 
taxes, equally apportioned, and imposed for the 3 of raising revenue 
necessary for the support of government, but t taxes imposed on the 
people for the sole benefit of any one class of men are equally inconsistent 
with the ciples of our Constitution and with sound policy. 

Resol That bounties on such domestic manufactures as are prin- 
elpally benefited by that tariff 3 the tariff then proposed), favor 

t e rather than personal justry, or the owners of small cap- 
fiais, therefore that wedo not perceive its tendency to 


ustry. 
Resolved, That we are equally incapable of discovering its beneficial effects 
on agriculture, since the obvious consequence of its adoption would be that 
the farmer must give more than he now does for all he buys, and receive less 
for all he sells. (Annals of Congress, Eighteenth Congress, first session, 
volume 2, 1824, pages 3079, 2001.) 

And four years afterwards, in 1824, the merchants of Boston 
again met, Mr. Webster being still in Congress, and again sent 
here their eloquent remonstrance of 1820, and added the follow- 
ing emphatic declaration: 

The undersi; merchants and manufacturers of Boston and its vicinity 
impressed with a firm conviction that the system of impost duties contem- 

lated in the bill to amend the tariff, if carried into effect, can not but be Baie 
perron ot uences equally important and injurious to all the various 
interests of the United States, and, at no mays) POO to the manufactur- 
ing interest itself, would be wanting in duty to themselves, and in a proper 
regard to the interests of other classes of their fellow-citizens, like them de- 
on the immediate or indirect opera of foreign commerce for 

a support, were they to omit the renewed expressions of their decided dis- 
approbation of the principles as well as details of the bill under considera- 
thon, Ha) y.at Soa gee time, many intelligent individuals of the manu- 
facturing class coincide with the undersigned in the opinion that excessive 
duties on foreign articles will be a uawr burden on the agricultural, com- 
mercial, and mechanic interests, and indeed on every class of consumers, 
without any equivalent benefit to manufacturers. (See volume just cited.) 


It would appear, then, that at that early date, forty years be- 
fore the statesmen of the Confederacy treated this question, the 
able men of the gentleman's own section pronounced this policy 
of protection inconsistent with the Constitution of the United 


States. 

And I call the gentleman’s attention back to the provisions of 
the Constitution under which he has spent his life, and under 
whose beneficent influence he has attained to such large propor- 
tions in the country. The Confederate constitution! Why, the 
gentleman’s invocation of this Confederate bit of history, and 
miking it do duty in the cause of protection, is as remarka- 
ble as that speech of his, made some years ago, in which he 
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quoted and perverted to the use of the tariff Mackay’s ode to free | name to the present protective law, declare that he favored: a 


trade! 

Why, sir, if I may profit by the poetic license in which he in- 
dulges, I ht well say that he ought to be thankful to those 
who made that constitution, It was because of the four years 
of that constitution that the Republican party has had an exist- 
ence inthis country. 8 and laughter on the Democratic 
side.] It was because of the vigor with which the 3 of 
that constitutiou were sustained that the policy of protection 
has raged in this country from one ocean to the other. 

It is on account of the consequences of our mistake, if you 
please, that the Republican party has had an entire monopoly 
of governing this country. It is on account of it that his party 
has had an almost uninterrupted reign for thirty years. On ac- 
count of it, protection has done its perfect work. I respectfully 
submit that it was that historic incident which has furnished to 
the gentleman and his party not only the justification, but the 
opponit for this system of extortion. 

ong the bitterest and deepest regrets which I have on ac- 
count of the late war, is the consciousness that it afforded to the 
enemies of freedom, the enemies of commerce, the enemies of 
the best interests of this country, the pretext to put upon the 

ople the oppressions of a protective tariff. For many years I 

ve been trying to rectify that proat indiscretion, and the gen- 
tleman himself has devoted his best efforts to the maintenance 
of its bad consequences. . Let the gentleman here- 
after speak reverently of the Confederacy. I have myself long 
since forgiven George III his mistakes, because they gave to his- 
185 7 90 the world George Washington and his compatriots. 

A use. 

ifthe gentleman could only think of the great names of the 
saints of protection,from MORRILL to McKinley, who rose out of 
the deluge, he ought to walk lightly over the graveof the South- 
ern Confederacy. When he next cone to sing Mackay's ode 
toa new tune, I commend to him the inspiring strains of 
“Dixie.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

r. Chairman, long after the merchants and farmers of Mas- 
sachusetts had denounced protective tariffs, the question came 
up in the British Parliament. On the great debate they had, in 
1644. may be found all the arguments which have been urged here 
in defense of the policy of protection. And let it be remem- 
bered that more ti twenty years before the great measure of 
Sir Robert Peel had been formulated the policy of free trade had 
on our own soil the ablest and most eloquent advocates. It is 
not an English doctrine. It is American to the core, and is it- 
self a part of free institutions and of the very essence of liberty. 
ES pplanse-s I have no apology to make for this utterance; but 
at the same time the measure now pending recognizes and con- 
serves existing institutions, not for the benefit of my section, 
but rather in a spirit of liberality to the section from which the 
gentleman comes whose remarks Iam answering. [Applause.] 

My friend from Maine [Mr. REED], in the views of the minority, 
states that if the McKinley bill is grand larceny, the pending 
bill is petty larceny. Ifit were left to me, I would eliminate 
every trace of larceny from this m of taxation [applause] 
if it could be done consistently with the conditions by which we 
are confronted. The time is coming when men will cease to 
make their living in the sweat of other men's faces! 

Mr. Chairman, what is taxation? In itslastanalysis, taxation 
is confiscation, by the Government, of the eid of the citizen. 
And protection is power conferred on individuals to confiscate 
the property of their neighbors! The one isa burden; the other 
is robbery! [Loud applause.] 

When the delegates of my party met in convention to frame 
the ajte on which we conducted the late campaign, after a 
hundred years’ experience of this policy, they declared that a 
tariff for IB iter is unconstitutional, and on the motion of 
some sturdy Western man (not a Southern man, if you please] im- 
3 Republican protection as a fraud. These propositions 

shall endeavor to maintain. 

The system has grown a ring each year, until those who have 
fostered it think that it can not be cut down except by violence 
and with theax. They seem to think that it isstratified and fos- 
silized, and can not be disturbed. They appear to assume that 
itis competent at any time to put burdens on the people, but 
that nobody who bears those burdens has a right, whether in a 
time of prosperity or in a time of adversity, to ask that the 
shall be mitigated. It is alaw of the Medes and Persians, sta) 
as the statutes contained in the Ark of the Covenant. NoSouth- 
ern man may dare to touch it. It can be only handled by its 
friends! They in effect declare that we who bear the burdens 
may sell our products wherever we can, but that we must buy 
where they please. And thus a broad ocean is put between our 
buying and our selling. [Applause.] 

hen I first came to Congress I heard the gentleman who is 
now the governor of the State of Ohio, and who has given his 


tariff for protection with incidental revenue. And there is not 
a Republican in this country, certainly none who has spoken in 
this debate, who does not hold that the protection of American 
manufactures, under the pretext of taxation, is a proper and 
lawful function of the Government. 

On this great question the utterances of men made during the 
exigencies of a political campaign may not command absolute 
confidence, and citations from those utterances made by other 
public men, in the exigencies of great debate, may be s less 
satisfactory. Let us therefore try protection in the courts. Let 
us go with this issue into the appointed tribunals, which haye 
been created for the impartial and unbiased decision of all our 
disputes, remote from the rage of parties, and in which the calm 
judicial temper with great learning, presides over the affairs of 
men. Let us appeal to the oracles of the law. Let us, for the 
time being, refer this contention to the highest courts in the 
world. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], turning 
into this path from the madding crowd, mentioned as authority 
for protection a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That gentleman said that the court had held 
that a protective tariff is constitutional. If I have misquoted 
his statement I beg to be corrected at this stage of my argu- 
ment. I see the gentleman in his seat and I invite a correct 
statement of his position if I have misrepresented it. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. 

Mr.DALZELL. I think my friend from Georgia hassubstan- 
tially stated my position, although I perhaps put it in a little 
differentlanguage. I said that the Supreme Courtof the United 
States had sustained the doctrine of Mr. Madison—that, under 
the power to regulate commerce, duties might be laid which 
would be protective. 

Mr. TURNER The gentleman from Pennsylvania is an ac- 
complished lawyer. He has spent his days and nights in the 
study of judicial precedents. He has been Ee this floor, 
and is one of the most honored members of own party. 
With all his experience and professional ability, alded by great 
zeal in the cause of protection, he was able to cite only one case, 
and, as I shall show, it bears no relation whatever to a protect- 
ive tariff. It may be found in 112 United States Reports, page 
580, and is one of the head-money cases which arose under a 
statute of Congress imposing a charge of 50 cents per head on 
all immigrants coming into this country. 

That act was entitled An act to regulate immigration;” and 
it provided that— 


The money thus collected shall be paid into the Treasury, and shall consti- 
buns a ot shod ee eee oe 4 Wee pean be used 8 the di- 
rection of the of the Treasury 0 0 

f e re 


tion under this act and for the care oi in the 
United States, for therelief of such as are in distress, and for the Í araa duns 
poses and expenses of this act into effect. (22 Stat., 214.) 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, this was strictly a regulation 
of commerce—not made to burden anybody, but made for the 
relief of distress te ee and to pay the cost of reg- 
ulating immigration. e question of the validity of this law 
came before the Supreme Court of the United States; and it was 
carefully considered by an able bench. The opinion of the court 
was delivered by that eminent man now no more, Mr. Justice 
Miller. In the course of that opinion he said: 

The tax in this case which, so far as itcan be called a tax, is an excise duty 
on the business of bringing passengers from foreign countries into this by 
ocean navigation. 

He proceeds further: 

But the true answer to all these objections is that the power exercised in 
this instance is not the taxing power. The burden imposed on the ship- 
owner by this statute is the mere incident of the regulation of commerce— 
of that branch of foreign commerce which is involved in on. +» 
Its provisions from beginning to end relate to the subject o cto domme 
and they are aptly d ed to mitigate the evils inherent in the 0 

tor to country, as those evils affect both the immigrant 
and the people among whom he is suddenly brought and left to his own re- 
sources. 


Mr. Chairman, the decision which the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania has invoked as an authority for a protective tariff sus- 
tains only the power of Congress to regulate commerce just as 
the tonnage tax is levied on foreign shipping for the benefitof 
our Marine Hospital Service. It does not come within bowshot 
of the question of a protective tariff, or a tax laid for the pur- 
pose of promoting private interests. 

Now ÍI come to consider decisions which relate directly and 
fully to this question: and I beg to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman in the first place to a decision made by one of the courts 
of his own State. In the case of Grim vs. The Weissenberg 
School District, decided in 1868 by the supreme court of Penn- 
sylvania (57 Pennsylvania State Reports, page 437) the propo- 
sition is laid down— 


The power of taxation is a necessary and indispensable incident of 
ment. It also has limits; but they are broadly marked and well 
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That it may be local and special as well as general it is entirely too late at 
this day to question. Yet an act ot the Legislature autho: contribu- 
tions to be levied for a mere private p or for a purpose which though 
it be public is one in which the oe ‘om whom they are to be exacted 
have no interest, would not be a law but a judicial sentence and not within 
the legitimate scope of legislative authority. 


And the court cites the case of Sharpless vs. The Mayor, 9 
Harris, 147. 

I now refer to acase from the State of Maine, and I cite it with 
pleasure, because we have had in this discussion the luminous 
argument of the gentleman from Maine[Mr. DINGLEY]. It seems 
that the State of Maine had endeavored to provide for the growth 
of manufactures in that State; and in order to doit had not given 
a direct bounty, but had exempted from taxation the investments 
made in manufacturing industry. In this decision, in the case 
of the Brewer Brick Company vs. Brewer (62 Maine Reports, 62), 
the court declared that act unconstitutional, and they say that— 

It has been settled by a serles of decisions that the Legislature can not con- 


stitutionally authorize towns to raise money by taxation to give or loan to 
individuals or corporations for private purposes. 


And they go farther and say: 


Contingent and incidental benefits may arise from the introduction of 
manufacturing capital whenever the enterprise is successful. But the re- 
verse may equally ensue, and the enterprise become an injurious failure. 
The inhabitants of a town can not lega 7 be taxed to raise money to give 
or to loan to individuals or corporations for private purposes on account of 
any supposed incidental advantages which may possibly accrue therefrom. 


At a later day an inquiry involving the question now under con- 
sideration was submitted to the supreme court of the State of 
Maine, under a practice which seems to prevail there of allow- 
ing questions to be submitted by the General Assembly to the 
poor i In answer to an interrogatory thus propounded, the court 


The statute authorizing towns to exempt manufacturing corporations 
from taxation is unconstitutional and void, as this court recently decided in 
the Brewer Brick Company vs. Inhabitants of Brewer [page 62 of this same 
volume], to which the parties and thelr counsel are referred for a more full 
statement of the grounds and reasons on which the decision is based. [62 
Maine Reports, page 451.) 

Such is the authority of the supreme court of Maine, where 
there are no traces of Confederate traditions or principles. I 
ask the gentleman from Maine, who is to close this debate on 
his side, when he comes to level his sharp arrows against us on 
this queron, to take the supreme court of his own State by the 
beard and challenge the wisdom and propriety of its decisions. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. 

Mr. REED. I shall not do it, for I entirely agree with the 
court on the point you have cited, which has no more to do with 
the tariff question than some of the speeches on this subject we 
have listened to; and I have been only surprised to find a man 
who usually confines himself so closely to a question as the gen- 
tleman from Georgia wandering as he has wandered here. 

Mr. TURNER. I have always admired the political ability 
and acumen of the gentleman from Maine, but never in my ex- 

rience on this floor have lever been able to agree with him on a 
Judicial question. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. REED. So much the worse for Georgia. 

Mr. TURNER. The gentleman himself has been in his day a 
sort of a reformer. [Laughter.] He has been a reformer of 
parliamentary procedure Noe lobed and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side], and on account of that great incident in our his- 
tory he went down to defeat. I refer to it not in any spirit of 
reproach or exultation. I admire the apparent good humor 
with which, in the midst of his defeat and discomfiture, he ap- 
plauds us when we a proach the splendid devices he invented 

to do business!” newed laughter and appiause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] But, sir, on the argument of that reform, which 
he presented with so much force and courage, I was unable to 
agree with him, because I respectfully insist that his political 
acumen and audacity were not consistent with that calm, judicial 
demeanor that is eee. in the decision of nice constitutional 
questions. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

I now beg, Mr. Chairman, to cite an opinion from the State of 
Michigan, that State so ably represented on this floor by my 
baa on the committee [Mr. BURROWS]. 

That court seems to have thoroughly passed on the question 
which the gentleman here has said grew out of the doctrine of 
the Confederate constitution, and over which he undertook to 
hang the stigma of the conquered banner. J recall him to his 

nig pach and ask him to heed, if he pleases, a decision rendered 
pyt e Supreme Court of his own State in the case of The People 
versus Salem, in the twentieth volume of the reports of that 
State. This was the case in which a railroad company sought 
to compel the township to execute an issue of bonds to aid in the 
construction of the road. That court (although it differs in one 
Sg si somewhat from the Supreme Court of the United States 
as to a particular item of the matter) held that the building of 
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a railroad was not a public pu , and made this deliverance 
on the subject of taxation, which will be found on page 474: 

It must be imposed for t 10 v urpose. - 
ation isa mode of 8 public: Bowen ee, Ses 

That sounds very much like the Democratic platform. It 
sounds very much, indeed, like the Confederate constitution— 
and as is said in some cases, when it is 8 to objects in no way con- 
nected with the public interests or welfare it ceases to taxation and be- 
comes plunder. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I commend this to the gentleman from Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, Lask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. What limit does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. DALZELL. That it be extended without limit, as the 
other members of the committee have had it extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no disposition, of course, 
to in any way prevent the extension of time; but thinks it is its 
duty to state that all of the time has been assigned and the 
speakers have been notified. The Chair, of course, will inter- 
pose no objection. 

Mr. TURNER. Ido not care, of course, to encroach upon the 
time allotted to other gentlemen. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I would suggest that inasmuch as 
a half hour extra time was allowed to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE], that the time of the gentleman from Georgia 
be extended a half hour. 

95 0 GROSVENOR. I hope there will be no objection to 
that. 

Mr. TURNER. I am not inclined to occupy time that has 


been allotted to other gentlemen. 
8 870 CHAIRMAN. e Chair will submit the request to the 
ouse, 


Is there objection to granting the gentleman from Georgia ad- 
ditional time to conclude his remarks? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TURNER. The case which I have her read denounces 
protection of the kind I am considering as plunder; and thatre- 
minds me of another flight that distinguished the remarks of 
the gentleman from Michi In describing the present con- 
dition of the country, he declared that it was like a ship in mid- 


ocean, in which the man at the wheel is a madman and the man 


on the bridge a lunatic. 

If the authority of the supreme court of hisown State is worth 
any consideration, the gentleman invites us to a policy of pirat- 
ical plunder, and to run up at the masthead the flag blazoned 
with the skull and the cross bones. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I pass away from the decisions of the 
State courts, which are numerous on this question, from Maine 
to California. I pretend to no originality in the discovery of 
these authorities. They are well known and well puiderstood by 
all lawyers, and are familiar to all public men. ; 

I come now to consider the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. That tribunal has no local or narrow boun- 
daries, It determines questions for the entire Union; and cer- 
tainly the oe on the other side can not complain that I 
invoke authorities which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
33 thoroughly overlooked. [Laughter.] I mention 
first that familiar case in 20 Wallace, in which language is em- 
ployed by the Supreme Court of the United States as emphatic 
and as harsh as the Democratic platform. I cite a few sentences 
from the head notes: 


There is no such thing in the theory of our governments, State and na- 
tional, as unlimited power in any of their branches. The executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial departments are all of limited and defined powers. 
Among these is the tation of the right of taxation—thatit can only be 
used in aid of a public object, an object which is within the purpose for 
which governments are established. It can not therefore be exercised in aid 
of enterprises strictly private, forthe benefit of individuals, though in a re- 
mote or collateral way the local public may be benefited thereby. 


That seems to be on all fours with the proposition I am trying 
to maintain, and in order to show how apt and pertinent is this 
decision it is only necessary to say that the bonds that were here 
in dispute were issued to aid and encourage a manufacturing 
enterprise, an iron-works company operating bridge shops in the 
city of Topeka. < ? 

T diemi this well-worn authority by reading from it but a 
single further citation: 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals, to aid pri: 
vate enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery 
cause it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not 
legislation. It is adecree under legislative forms. 


That does not come down to us from the Confederate consti- 
tution. [Laughter.] ; 
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But, sir, I cite another and later case in 106 United States Re- 
rts, page 487, which came to the Supreme Court from the 
nited States court in the State of West Virginia—the State of 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. WIL- 


SON], which reports this bill. It is the case of Parkersburg 
against Brown, a case in which the city of Parkersburg under- 
took the issue of bonds for the parpose of lending the same to 
manufacturers carrying on business in or near said city, in the 
county of Wood. 

That is very much like a protective tariff. Let us see what 
the Supreme Court said: 

But we are of opinion that, within the principles decided by this court in 
the case of Loan Association vs. Topeka, 20 Wall., 655, the bonds in question 
here are void. Theact of 1868 authorizes the bonds to be issued as the bonds 
ofthecity. The principal and interest are to be pag by the 5 The bonds 
are to be lent to persons engaged in manufacturing, * * * o fund is pro- 
vided or designated out of whieh the city is to pay the principal or interest 
of the bonds. Whatthe “borrower,” as the act calls him, is to so pay to the 
city is not such a fund. The city is to pay the principal and interest of the 
bonds, according to their tenor, whether the “borrower” pays the city or 
not. # 

It has, by section 15 of the act of March, 1860, authority to levy and collect 
an annual tax, etc. * + * 

A legitimate use of the moneys so raised by taxation is to pay the debts 
of the city. Taxation to pay the bonds in question is not taxation for a 
ae object. Itis taxation which takes the private property of one person 

or the private use of another. 


And they therefore declare the act unconstitutional and void. 

i think, Mr. Chairman, I may safely assume that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, so far as it has been able to pass upon 
this bounty system, has clearly and unmistakably pronounced 
that it is against public policy and against all the constitutions, 
State and national. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRO- 
SIUS], who spoke yesterday, took occasion to refer to an utter- 
ance made by my distinguished friend, the late Henry W. 
Grady, of the city of Atlanta, in my State. No man can fail to 
pay proper homage and respect to that brilliant genius which 
went down before it had reached itsmeridian. I share withthe 
8 from Pennsylvania in the admiration due to his bril- 
iant intellect. I do not criticise the statements made in the 
quotation which the gentleman from Pennsylvania read. 
have no controversy with the dead. 

Mr. Chairman, had my latefriend lived longer, and had looked 
more deeply into this subject, he would have found that the 
state of things he described was not due to any lack of energy 
in his State, but that it was due to the impoverishment and the 
denial of a fair opportunity, which were the effects of the very 
system st which I inveigh to-day. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Will it interrupt my friend there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. TURNER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I only wanted to say, possibly my friend is 
not aware that the distinguished gentleman to whom he alludes 
[Mr. Grady] said in that same speech, and in connection with the 
quotation he has just mentioned, that a protective tariff had 
napig to remedy the difficulty that he described? 

r. TURNER. Mr. Grady, as I have already said, was a 
brilliant man, and possibly he might have agreed to some ex- 
tent with the opinion of the gentleman who has commended his 
views; but I say, from my humble standpoint, that in my opin- 
ion the state of vange against which he complained grew out of 
the tariff, which made his neighbors and friends too poor to un- 
dertake great manufacturin antar ae in competition with the 
well-established industries that wn fat under the protec- 
tion of the gentleman’s party. [Applause.] 

In order to enable those people whose condition Mr. Grady de- 
plored to compete successfully with the industries which domi- 
nated all these interests in Georgia, it would have been neces- 
sary that the State of Georgia should have been allowed to erect 
a protective tariff against anny ena and Ohio. [Applause.] 
But, Mr. Chairman, my honorable friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Brosrus], sharing, perhaps unconsciously, in the proscrip- 
tion which malignity always urges against the unsuccessful, ar- 
raigned the statesmanship of my section and those who have 
conducted our public affairs. 

Ineed not, Mr. Chairman, eulogize my countrymen. They 
have made mistakes. I have no apology to make for them; but 
for their last achievements my heart beats with unbounded ad- 
miration. There they were amid the ruins ofall they held dear. 
Stark and naked chimneys marked a path of desolation 40 miles 
wide, from Lookout Mountain to the ocean. The city, now the 
vape lay in ashes; our system of industry had been annihi- 
lated; that great Commonwealth became the lair of thieves, who 
made laws not for the protection of society, but for their own 
enrichment. The courts were shut up and military officers took 
their places. I know that public functions were prostituted to 
the uses of plunder, and that the robbers mortgaged us and our 
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children. Our governor was a prisoner, and a miitary satrap 
dictated our public policy and our civil administration. Except 
now and then some violence due to the spirit of liberty, I saw 
these people patiently bear hardships and oppressions. I saw 
them gathering painfully out of the wreck of their fortunes the 
materials of anew pr rity. 

But, sir, it is not profitable to mention these things. We do 
not repine over the fortunes of war. I am willing to forget the 
dead pras Let it go. But I challenge the world to produce a 
parallel to the creative energy of the people Iin part repre- 
sent. In spite of the most adverse conditions that ever afflicted 
any people, out of ashes and poverty and oppression they have 
made the State agate great and given her bick to the Union and 
to history. [Applause.] They have dislodged the carpet-bagger 
and restored law and order. They have survived the destruc- 
tion of their industrial system and the perils of negro suffrage, 


and have doubled their taxable wealth. They ask no bounties 
or subsidies; they ask no special privileges. They only ask ex- 
emption from the devastations of protection. Take off of them 


the blight of the tariff and they will soon show youotherachieve- 
ments which every American can admire! [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BROSIUS] advertises 
for a leader for the Democratic hosts. He wants, I presume, a 
Southern man to take the party out of what he calls the“ morass 
of imbecility,” whatever that may mean. [Laughter on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] He offered all the gold in the Treasury of the 
United States twice and three times over for such a leader. He 
probably has been disappointed in the investments which his 
party has made hitherto in Southern leaders. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman, probably on account of that experience, is 
willing to raise the price. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, I am 
not a candidate for that bribe nor for that place. My humble 
faculties will not enable me to mount to so greata height. But, 
if I can be 8 to the humble task of helping my honored 
friend from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON]—if I can help him 
hold the ladder for the poor—if I can be permitted to aid in in- 
creasing the opportunities of all the people of this country by 
taking off their burdens, I would rather have that office than 
all the honors and all the millions which the gentleman from 
Pensylvania tenders. [Prolonged applause.] 


Tariff and Income Tax. 
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HON. T. J. HUDSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 15, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on thestate of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4861) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HUDSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The debate on the pending measure has taken 
so wide a range, and tariff has been discussed from so many stand- 
points and so extensively in detail, both here and in the public 

ress, as well as in previous years when the question has been 
fore the country, that it is difficult for the most learned and 
best informed upon the subject to determine what features of 
it may most advantageously be considered in a brief speech 
and one thing that makes it more difficult to discuss general 
rinciples fairly is the fact that partisan politics enter almost as 
argely into the discussion, and sometimes I am led to believe 
more largely, than the real interests of the country. It is fair 
to say that as much talent, ingenuity, zeal, and effort have been 
employed to cover up the truth as have been employed to ascer- 
tain what is best for the country, and inform the country of its 
ge condition, and the causes which have led to its present 
crisis. 

If gentlemen who are elected to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the national Congress would devote their 
time and energy to ascertaining the needs of the American peo- 
ple and in trying day by day to better the condition of our coun- 
try instead of watching each other like beasts of prey, seeking a 
chance to strike each other down at some favorable opening, the 
country would be infinitely better off, and Congress would fill 
the measure of the best hope of the brave and patriotic men who 
formed our Constitution. 

A great many facts and figures have been produced upon both 
sides of this question. A great miny charges and counter- 


charges have been made with much apparent sincerity and 
truthfulness on the of those for and those against the bill. 
The report of the Republican membersof the Ways and Means 
Committee is criticaland caustic, butnarrow and without breadth 
of statesmanship or logical analysis. Thé spirit of criticism 
‘takes the place of hyperion curls on the Jove-like brow of the 
ntleman from Maine. What he says is always interesting, but 
this instance I am compelled to doubt the correctness of the 
¡position taken by him and his colaborers on the committee. The 
criticisms of the minority are not broad-gauged and in the in- 
terest of the whole country and of every class, but in the inter- 
est of a few special classes; and while suey may meet with ap- 
will not be approved by the liberal, broad-gauged, and 
minded American patriot. 


I can not resist the feeling that however splendid the array ol 


faots may be upon the side of an erroneous 5 that it is 
erroneous still. Equal rights to all their citizens should be the 
first and highest principle underlying all just governments, and 
that any argument, or theory, or practice which leads in an op- 
posite tion, however showy it may be, is specious and all 
the more dangerous because it is ingenious and glittering. 

I am notunmindful of the fact that many very learned men, both 
in the past and atthe present time, have labored and are now la- 
boring honestly, zealously ,and vigorously to establish thedoctrine 
of protection; but I am reminded at the same time by history 
that as much ability, as much learning, as much pathos, as mu 
poetry, and as much honesty of purpose haye been called into 
action to support kingly governments and in defense of mon- 
sroby and tyranny. [Applause.] 

I therefore conclude t all men, at all times and under all 
circumstances, are liable to err, and particularly is that true 
when their interests lie in the direction of error. Truth, how- 
ever, is indestructible, and the assertion contained in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, that ‘‘all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights,” is of divine origin, and 
the principle therein enunciated is higher and grander than 
oan se or parties or selfish interests; and it is upon this rock, 
this grand truth, thatI base all my political theories, and from 
my standpoint the doctrine of protection is an encroachment 
upon this divine axiom. No man, party, or nation can take one 
step in the direction of perverting natural rights without doing 
idane to this declaration. The right of all the people of the 
world to trade on equal terms is a natural right, and should only 
be abridged when it becomes necessary to do so to preserve the 
life of a nation, and there can be no pretense that it is neces- 
sary to the preservation of this Government that the trade of 
its people should be hedged about to foster certain interests and 
build up classes. 

t America for Americans” and a home market” are the mis- 
leading watchwords of protectionists. To the first I answer, 
“Are we not all Americans? Is not the farmer included in the 
list of Americans; the silver miner, and all classes of unprotected 
mechanics which go to make up more than seven-tenths of our 
citizens? Has a 8 manufacturer any better right to 
make money rapidly and get rich than an ordinary day laborer, 
or a man who the soil? If you do not mean by America 
for Americans” that someone should receive special favors at 
the expense of the masses, then your claim is meaningless. What 
better standard can possibly be suggested than that of allowing 
each and every American to go where he pleases with his wares 
and exchange them to suit own tastes and convenience, on 
equal terms with every other American? America for the men 
and women who made it and who are toiling for it with their 
hands, brains, and hearts,” is my motto. 

Talk about a home market”! There never was a greater 
humbug. How will you secure a home market? By increasing 
the number of people who eat, and produce nothing? If the in- 
crease in population produce as much in proportion as your pres- 
ent population, what have you gained? Of what value are your 
improvements if they produce or enforce idleness? To provide 
a home market you must furnish consumers who are notcreators. 
Is it desirable to do this? [Cries of No!“ No!“ 

Then, how will you doit? Isit wise to increase the population 
of our already crowded cities? Youaresuffering from that false 


condition now. 
Equalize the population and employment. 
ualize! How will youdothat? The laws 
of trade will do that, but legislation never has and never can. 
I have just called attention to the fact that we are suffering 
' from artificial efforts to equalize. In attempting to equalize by 
OOTA laws our commerce has been swept from the seas. 
ur minister to Brazil, to get to his post, must go by way of 
England. Our attempt to equalize has struck down silver and 
silver miners. We have equalized by creating thirty thousand 
millionaires and a million tram This is equalizing with a 


a k 
vengeance. Nature’s laws and . rights both proclaim 
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agaimi the effects of equalization produced by restrictions on 
e. 
THE FARMER. 

Tf there is anything on earth that gentlemen from protected 
districts want above all other things, it is to protect the farmer; 
they never forget him in their speeches 3 The pro- 
tected industries have on the floor of this House the most un- 
selfish representatives living to-day. [Laughter and applause.] 
They do not ask for protection to build up their own localities. 
Oh, no. They simply ask in the interest of the farmer. Why, 
Cleveland and SHERMAN wanted silver demonetized entirely 
the interest of the farmer and the laboring men and women. 
[Laughter.] 

Neither of them mentioned the banker or the stock-jobber or 
cared for his interests. Heaven forbid! aughter.] ; 

I wish to enunciate the proposition with emphasis, and pro- 
pose to stand or fall by it, that if any man will show me by logic 
or figures that protecsion will help the farmer of this country in 
general, or of sas in particular, I will vote for protection 
and against this bill, not because protection is right, but because 
all legislation in the way of revenue laws has been against the 
farmer and the laboring classes of this country. Every speaker 
and writer favoring the McKinley law particularly and emphat- 
ically declares that it will build up the farming interests. In 
fact, g the farmer is its principal object and chief glory. 

r. 

Did it doit? Let us, in the language of little Ben, consult 
“markets and not theories.“ Ben, I thank thee for that sug- 
gestion. The markets say no.“ The products of the farm 
everywhere in the United States have fallen off continually in 
price, and the value of farm lands rapidly declined. ‘‘Over- 
production,” say the missionaries of protection; this claim might 
answer for the products, but will not answer for the decline in 
e value of farms and lands. No overproduction in that quar- 

r! 

‘t Cleveland’s election and the Wilson bill did it,” say these 
disciples. But hold on; farm products and farm lands declined 
from the latter part of the year 1890 to the present moment. The 
McKinley law did not stay this decline to the smallest fraction, 
and while localities and a few individuals may have been bene- 
fited by it, the markets show that its effects in general have been 
vicious. [Itis true that our balance of trade after falling off in 
1891, bounded forward in 1892, but the entire forward movement 
of 1892 was caused by the products of our farmers and planters, 
as the following table willconclusivelyshow. The table istaken 
from the annual report of the Bureau of Statistics on foreign 
commerce: 


Values of exports of domestic merchandles, by groups, according to sources of 
production. 


Years ending June 30— 


Domestic prod- 
ucts of— 


Nots.—The groups other than Manufactures” embrace substantially 
all articles, crude or slightly enhanced in value by manufacture. 
It will be seen by the above table that the products of agri- 
culture, notwithstanding the fact that the McKinley bill was in- 
tended to keep our American farmers away from the foreign 
markets, increased in value of export in 1892 over 1891 one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven millions, and at the same time the prod- 
ucts of our es fell off two millions and manufactures ten mil- 
lions. A further investigation of the effect of the McKinley bill 
upon our foreign commerce conclusively shows that while it dis- 
courages foreigners from buying our farm products it has not, 
in the language of Blaine, opened up a market for another bushel 
of wheat or another barrel of pork. 
The word ! protection” presupposes weakness, infancy, or ig- 
pace ene aie you 5 85 of promenne the e e ee 
inst the foreigner, the pauper, the ignoran mus as- 
asd that we get chea a we deal in the foreigner; 
that we are unable to compete with foreigners; that in an open 
and free market we lose, while the rest of the world t 
a mournful confession we have here; what asad commentary on 
our free schools and free institutions; free in everything butcom- 
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merce! I repel the proposition as monstrous that we can not take 

care of ourselves without restrictive laws; I dénounce if as false 
lin theory and false in results. We are the best equipped, weare 
the best informed, we are the most independent, and I verily be- 
‘lieve the most 8 people on earth, and with two things 
added our splendid career is assured and will continue onward. 
The two things needed are more money and equality in all busi- 
ness, all commerce, unrestrained by special laws giving special 
privileges and creating special classes. 

What is the real foundation of protection? What is the real 
controversy between protection and equal trade? 

Protectionists say that we can not live; that you destroy 
manufactures if you allow the farmer (Uncle Hayseed) to do as 
he pleases with what he produces. Therefore, in order to help 
us out, the farmer must be haltered so that we can work him. It 
will not do to let the vulgar farmer and his poorly clad wife go 
to any market they please; that will destroy us and ruin them. 
They do not know what is good for them. They must be re- 
strained, prohibited, made to do the right thing. On our part 
we always do the proper thing. Let us have what we want and 
we will make the country great and take care of the farmer's 
interests.” And they do. [Laughter and applause.] 

Let some one, however, suggest that there should be a law pre- 
venting employers of labor from cutting the wages of their em- 
ployés or discharging them without a cause, to be determined by 
some disinterested tribunal, and atonce indignation takes posses- 
sion of them and they say such a proposition is monstrous; that the 
men they employ must be subject to the will of the master. 

The farmer and the laborer who favor fair trade say on the 
other hand, It is a poor rule that will not work both ways. 
‘We demand the right to do as we please with our own labor and 
our own products.” 

If this is not a fair statement of the whole question, logic is a 
farce and reason a delusion. 

PROTECTION. 

Protection is money demanding a superior place to the la- 
borer—to the producer; the creature of man insisting upon pre- 
cedence over God's highest workmanship. 

Let no man ask for protection and claim that he does so in 
the interest of labor until he submits to a law which distributes 
the products of his protected industry fairly among those who 
produos it; alaw that makes it nece! to try a man before 

is wages shall be cut or he discharged. hen we have such a 
law I may favor protection, but not until then. e 

Gentlemen from the protected manufacturing districts of the 
United States are here 1 with much pathos to the Ameri- 
can — not to compel the people of their particular distriets 
to labor in competition with foreign pauper labor. When L hear 
these gentlemen talk so sympathetically, I am led to wonder if 
it can be possible that they are the same gentlemen who were 
afew months ago battling against silver, one of the leading 
American products, and against the silver miners, and talking 
at that time so loudly and so eloquently in behalf of the foreign 
banker and bondholder and of our obligation to keep our con- 
tracts with foreigners. While I can notconscientiously say that 
I applaud their sincerity, I must confess that I am struck with 
0 at the ease with which they sung high yesterday 
and sing low to-day. No man who has yet undertaken to play 
Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde begins tocome up tothem in this double 
character. [Vigorous apples] * 

Why, sir, at that time, istening to these gentlemen, one would 
have supposed that the highest duty of every American was to 
see to it that our English and other foreign bondholders receive 

- at our hands the most princely treatment, no matter how many 
homes might be destroyed in the United States or how many 
laborers might be thrown out of employment. In attitude, in 
bearing at that time, they stood up in heroic form and manner 
equal to the proudest Roman senator. To-day they have a few 
little pet industries which are being enriched day after day and 
yr after year by the sweat of the great mass of the unprotected 

aborers of the United States, and they crouch down and say, 
Oh! please do not tread upon our little plans; let us continue 
to rob you in the future as we have in the past; do nd shut us 
off now!” 

It is our duty to stand up like Americans, protecting all Ameri- 
can industries alike, placing them upon equal footing, giving 
not to one class any advantage before the law over any other 
class. Protecting one industry against other industries in the 
United States, protecting one class of people against another 
class is wrong in principle, and it matters not how many de- 
fenders it may find, it never can become right. It might be that 
a majority of a particular community could be found that was in 
favor of larceny and robbery, but still the principle would be 
wrong. 

When men stand up and say that they want legislation in the 
interest of the American workingmen, [ should be pleased to 


have them say who they include in the list of American work- 
ingmen. Are not farmers, and farm laborers, miners, black- 
smiths, carpenters, teamsters, railroad employés of every kind, 
sailors, merchants, in fact, seven-tenths of the American peop 
who are in no way protected by duty on imports, American la- 
borers? Do you mean to have it understood that the only peo- 
ple whom you consider American workingmen are those who 
are employed in the particular factories or shops of the classified 
industries which are selected to be petted and pampered by law 
at the expense of the other seven-tenths? 

Allow me to sketch protection. 

Two young men of equal education and ability start outin life. 
One goes to the East and engagesin manufacturing. The other 
goes to the West or South and engages in railroading, farming, 
or mining. They both start out with the same capital, same en- 
ergy and honesty of purpose. The one who goes tothe East and 
devotes his energy and capital as a matter of choice to some 

articular manufacturing industry, comes to Congress as alobby- 

st and says to Congress, The industry or business that I have 
engaged in has too much competition, and my friend who went 
West or South will not trade with me on my terms, but will 
trade with a foreigner unless I have a law passed by Congress 
which will compel him to trade with me, thus enabling me to 
manufacture and sell my goods at a good profit. Therefore, I 
want Congress to give me the suppori of its protecting arm and 
protect me by placing upon the statute books a law which in fact 
com my friend to pay me good prices for the goods I have 
concluded to manufacture. If you do this, in afew years I can 
go to Europe and buy castles, own newspapers and yachts, and 
marry my daughters toforeign princes. It is true that my friend 
who ongagedin farming isunfortunate, and ought to have better 
sense; anditis also true that he will not go to Europe and will not 
own a yacht, or be able to bring his daughters out in aristocratic 
society; but he will have the proud consolation of knowing that 
he made his friend and his friend’s family rich and aristocratic; 
and of still further knowing that he will be laughed at by his friend 
in the manufacturing business as a hayseed, and a little later on 
if he complains of the law which has reduced him toa position of 
vassalage, he will be looked upon as an anarchist or asocialist.” 

It is admitted that there are no farmers or toilers in the un- 
8 vocations traveling in Europe, or who own luxuriously 

urnished palaces, whose daughters are being married to foreign 
princes, but this it is said is because they are a lazy, indolent, 
wasteful crowd. Singular how degenerating it is in the esti- 
mation of these gentleman who are wailing out for protection 
for a man to engage in farming, mining, or as a laborer,and how 
mistaken were Cincinnatus and Jefferson, who in company with 
a multitude of other wise and great men declared that the stable 
and reliable population of every government was that which 
was engaged in cultivating the soil, raising stock, and industries 
that are connected therewith. 

Thomas Jefferson said: 

The political economists of Europe have established it as a principle that 
that every State should endeavor to manufacture for itself; and this — 
ciple, like many others, we transfer to America, without calculating the 
difference of circumstances which should often produce a difference of re- 
sult. In Europe the lands are either cultiva or locked up against the 
cultivator. Manufacture must, therefore, be resorted to of necessity, not 
of choice, to support the surplusof theirpeople. Butwe have an immensit 
of land courting the industry of the hus dman. Is it best, then, that 
our citizens should be employed in its improvement, or that one-half should 
be called off from that to exercise the manufactures and handicraft arts for 
theother? Those who labor in the earth are the chosen people of God, if 
ever he had a chosen ponio, whose breasts he has made his ar deposit 
for substantial and genuine virtue. Itis the focus in which he keeps alive 
the sacred fire, which otherwise might escape from the face of the earth. 
Corruption of morals in the mass of cultivators isa phenomenon of which 
no age or no nation has furnished an example. It is the mark set on those 
who are not looking up to Heaven, to their own soil, and ind , as does 
the husbandman, for their subsistence, depend for it on the 


caprice of customers. Dependence begets subservience and venality, suffo- 
cates the germ of virtue, and prepares fit tools for the designs of ambition. 


The friends of protection frequently quote from Thomas Jef- 
ferson, claiming to do so in support of their theories, but a care- 
ful examination of Mr. Jefferson’s sayings and writings will con- 
clusively show that he was the uncompromising enemy of trusts, 


combines, ial privileges, and the concentration of power in 
any given direction. When the shipping interests were claim- 
ing eve 


rything he favored a fair consideration of manufactures 
but at no time did he forget to support with undiminished zeal 
the agricultural interests of the country. During certain por- 
tions of his life the war between England and the United States ~ 
and the embargo laid upon trade by Napoleon greatly annoyed 
him, and at that particular time he commented favorably to 
home manufactures; but he meant home manufactures, not the 

gregated combines which are seeking now to control the lege 
islation of this Government and to manage the country to t 
their purposes. 

In commenting on import duties, in 1811, at page 582, volume 
5 of his works, Mr. Jefferson very clearly indicates his wish to 
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relieve the necessities of the r laboring people from taxa- 
tion, and also plainly expresses his wish that those people should 
pay the revenues of the Government who are best able to do so. 
e says: 
We are all the more reconciled to the tax on importations, because it falls 
exclusively on the rich, and with the equal tition of intestate estates 
constitutes the best agrarian law. In fact, the poor manin this country, 


who uses nothing but what is made within his own family or farm, pays not 
a farthing of tax to the General Government. 


At page 244 of the ninth volume of Jefferson’s works Mr. Jef- 
ferson, discussing his ideas of reciprocity and treaties, says: 


If we can obtain from Great Britain reasonable conditions of commerce 
the freest grounds between these two nations would seem to be the best, 


And he also follows that up by insisting that our commerce 
with France should be untramelled. 

The taxing of the American people by so-called protective 
laws for the purpose of building up any industry is a partnership 
of the Government with those engaged in the protected indus- 
tries, a partnership in which the people put up the capital and 
a few favored individuals divide the profits. And none of our 
earlier great statesmen can be fairly quoted as favoring or coun- 
tenancing such a doctrine. The only plea of the early protec- 
tionists was for aid to infant industries such as had not yet 
learned to walk alone, as a few quotations which I herewith sub- 
mit will suffice to show: 

If the system of perfect liberty to industry and commerce were the pre- 
system of nations, it will not be affirmed that they might not be per- 
mitted, with very few exceptions, to serve as a rule of national conduct. If 
one nation were in a condition to supply manufactured articles on better 
terms than another, that other might find an abundant indemnification in 
superior capacity to h the produce of the soil. And a free exchange, 
mutually beneficial, of the commodities which each was able to supply, on 
the best terms, might be carried on between them, supporting, in OT, 
the industry of each.—Alexander Hamilton, Report on Manufactures, 1791. 
As a citizen of the great republic of humanity at large, I can not avoid 
reflecting with pleasure on the probable influence that commerce may here- 
after have on human manners and society in general. On these occasions I 
consider how mankind may be connected like one great family in fraternal 
ties. I indulge a fond idea that the period is not very remote when the bene- 
fits of a liberal and free commerce will pretty generally succeed to the de- 
vVastations and horrors of war.— George Washington, letter to La Fayette, 1786. 
It were, therefore, to be wished that commerce were as free between all 
the nations of the world as it is between the several counties of England; 
so all would, by mutual communication, obtain more enjoyment. These 
counties do not ruin one another by trade; neither would the nations.—Ben- 


jamin Franklin, 1774. 
free system of commerce, * * * Com- 


racial alwexels are generally Eee oppressive, and impolitic. —James Mad- 
m els are generally unjust, op ve. an ic. — James 

bo afterward President. 

neral principles. * * è Idonot 


ison, Father of the Constitution,” and 
are ur; to adopt the system on 

cipleof protection. On the contrary, I think freedom of trade 

ciple.—Daniel Webster. 


We 
admit the 
om to others deserve it not for themselves, and under 


* ee a pens 
o den; 
800 4 it.—Abraham Lincoln, letter to Boston 


a just God they can not 1 
celebration ot Jefferson’s birthday. 


Maj. McKinley, in discussing the tariff, repeats the old Tory 
proposition so often repeated in the English Parliament fifty 
years ago: 

raise 10 taxing the products 
of 0 87er dations rather than by taxing the products of our n — Hon. Wit 
liam McKinley, June 8, 1892. 

.... ͤ your Property ou your farms, or you can raise 
aby puting wa} tax upon other countries seeking a market in the United 
Stine Republican party believes that we should never tax our own people so 
long as we can have other people to tax. |Applause.]—Hon. Witliam McKin- 
ley, April 2, 1892, 

If McKinley is nigh then protection is right, if we look at it 
from a purely selfls shee pi y But if the major is wrong in his 
premises, then both his argument and his theory fall down. 
wholly unable to understand how he can establish his proposi- 
tion, and I find myself trave. in excellent company. Not- 
withstanding the great respect I have for Maj. McKinley’s in- 
genuity I prefer to follow the lead of statesmen whose sincerity 
of purpose no one will question, and who differed from Mr. Mc- 
Kinley radically. 

Let me submit to the consideration of my Republican friends 
a few extracts which I hope they will ponder well, and answer 
upon their conscience whether McKinley or these great men are 


Iam 


ht: 
It is true as a general pro tion that the consumer pays the duty.—Alez- 
ander Hamilton, Report on ufactures, 1791. 


We do not derive our ability from abroad to pay taxes. That depends 
upon our wealth and our industry; and it is the same whatever may be the 
form of levying the public contributions.—Henry Clay, in his great tariff 
myeech, April 26, 1820, 

The duty constitutes a part of the $ plains of the whole mass of the article in 
the market. Itis substantially paid upon the article of domestic manufac- 
ture as well as Spon that of foreign production. Upon one it is a bounty, 
e the other a burden; and the repeal of the tax must operate as an equiv- 

ent reduction of the price of the article, whether foreign or domestic. We 
say, 80 long as the importation continues, the duty must be paid by the pur- 
chaser of the article.—John Quincy Adams, Report on Manufactures, 1 

All duty paid upon such articles (raw materials) goes directly to the 
cost of the article when manufactured here. and must be paid for by the 
consumers,— U. S. Grant, seventh message, 1877. 

I said it, and I stand by it, that as a general rule the duties pe upon im- 

rts operate as a tax upon the consumer, A few years of further exper- 
ence will convince the whole body of our people that a system of national 
taxes which rests the whole burden of taxation on consumption, and not 


ey on property or income is intrinsically unjust.—Hon. John Sherman, 


Who pay these taxes? When a manufacturer of iron comes to the Senate 
and says, “I can live or I can make a profit if a certain duty is imposed,” 
what is he saying? He is simply sa; „It you give me a certain duty, 
2 put it in my power to charge over that duty as an additional tax on the 

armers of the United States. ™—Senator Preston B. Plumb, 1883. 

Does not every farmer and mechanic in this broad land make use of iron in 
all kinds of labor? They are producers and consumers, and are not a 
tected; and itis they who pay this large amount of money into the Fes ets 
of the manufacturers of this article.—Hon. John A. Logan, April 18, 1870. 

Mr. President, there has been no fact produced of kind or description 
whatever, no attempt made to justify this proposed increase of duties. I 
have read the letter here of perfectly reputable gentlemen who that some 
of these duties imposed by the McBiniey bill, reduced slightly by this bill, 
are 300 per cent greater than they are in the present law. These manufac- 
turing pea le have been lauded as generous, as en „ as worthy, as 
having ly e ded their manufactures. So be it. I hope they hare. 
As I said before, [begrudge them nothing of all ay have got. But they 
want more. They are asking for the power oftaxation to be exercised in 
their behalf, which it has been truly said represents the power to destroy. 
They want somet: , the giv: of which to them subtracts from what 
other 3 have. othing has n offered here to show that what is pro- 
posed is either wise or just, and yet every table in this broad land, humble 
and proud, is to be taxed additionally to any burden that it has heretofore 
borne without eo boy: to justify it stoops simply the statement that these 
men desire it, and that they are good and enterprising and rich men.—Sen- 
alor Preston B. Plumb. 

I sound this note of warning; and whatever this House may decide, and 
although it may resound with plaudits of utterances that a Chinese wall is 
the security of our people, yet I assert that there never was a time in the 
history of the Republican pariy. when it was in more danger of defeat than 
upon this one suggested idea that it is permissible to levy tribute upon all 
the ple of this country of sixty-five millions to confer a benefit upon a 
few hundred.—Hon. Benjamin But orth, May 10, 1890. 

And Ben Butterworth was right. The ple of the United 
States are taking more interest in economic questions than at 
any former time and have set the stamp of condemnation upon 
the McKinley law, though a temporary reverse here and there 
may take place, owing to hard times, which has partly been 
caused by the McKinley law itself, about which the friends of 
protection are now were to mislead the 2 as were the 
gold-standard advocates a few weeks ago. The soberand delib- 
erate sucgment of the American people is gaining strength an- 
nually and in few years will wipe from the statute books ever 
vestige of the restrictive laws touching commerce, will emanci- 
pate it as completely as the late war emancipated the African 
slave. The American peopleare beginning to realize that a con- 
traction of the currency and a contraction of commerce are both 
dangerous to labor and liberty. [Applause.] 

A tarif is urged upon us by those who would place so high a duty upon 
foreign merchandise as to prohibit the importation of any articles which 
this country produces or can produce. Besides placing ourselves in an at- 
titude of perpetual hostility to other nations, and greatly reducing our car- 


rying t „We should make monopolists of all the le manufacturers 
of the ering? OO sat could fix se" ae of their products at their discretion.— 


Hon, James A. Garfleld, July 6, 
There is no country of which I have any knowledge in which business of 
all descri fewer hands, in which 


ions is so steadi 1 fewer ani 
combinations are so powe and viduals so powerless, as the United 
States. + + We have yet to learn that there may be as little personal 
freedom under republican institutions as under monarchies, and that the 
best efforts of all good citizens should be to prevent the at Republic from 
being a free country in name only.—Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of 
Treasury under U. S. Grant. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to give this House and the American 
people a few of the Cheap John political catchwords which ema- 
nate from prominent protectionists: 


The cry of cheapness is un-American.—Senator Lodge, October 13, 1890. 

I can not find myself in full sympathy with this demand for cheaper coats, 
which seems to necessarily involve a cheaper man and woman under the 
coat.—Benjamin Harrison, in ieee 1888. 

„Cheap I never liked the word. “Cheap” and nasty“ go together. 
This whole system of cheap things is a badge of poverty, for cheap mer- 
chandise means cheap men, a cheap country.—McXinley, at Kalamazoo, 
n try.—John Wilson Croker, English 

eap . low wages, cheap country.—Jo. on Croker, Englis) 
Quarterly Review, December, 1848. 4 

We pronounce the existence of the Free Trade League disgraceful to our 
national character; dangerous to the safety of the state.—London Quarterly 
lis Witt be ote} nett ann than aT igner, having destroyed our h 

stopped, en the fore 8 es troyed our home 
production, will oppen his prices,.—Tbid. 

8 and rege sugar mean low wages, less prosperity.— Black- 
woods’ Magazine, June, 1840. 

Home consumption for Englishmen.—Hr. Canntig, in the discussion in the 
British Parliament, afterwards repeated in Edingburgh Review. 


It is needless to add that all the English authorities above 
quoted were ardent protectionists. 

Afterwards the Edinburgh Review underwenta radical change 
aaa admitted that wages rose under free trade in England and 
said: 

That barbarous commercial code which aah uy tends more and more to 


diminish your enjoyments, to t our ustry, to render our trade 

hazardous as well as unproductive, and to divide society into hostile sections, 
> * * * * * * 

In time we shall feel the wickedness of e: millions to privation in 

order to supply affluence to thousands; and in the small class that 

governs us will discover that the permanence of its rules depends upon its 


escaping the charge of selfish h lation. 

We commend this sentiment to those whose greed is drawing 
the lifeblood of labor from the heart of this great nation for its 
own selfish purposes and to provide acampaign fund with which 


to carry elections. 
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15 It will be seen by the quotations that I have given that our 
protection friends on this side of the Atlantic, while very much 
lish methods and to the English manufacturer 


But before I conclude my argument upon this branch of the 
question I must furnish afew more eminent Republican witnesses 
upon the side that I am advocating. Before I proceed, however, 
Iwish toremark that no Republican could think of buying sugarat 
20 pounds for the dollar because of its being cheap; if cheap cloth- 
ing make a cheap man or woman, certainly cheap food would 
have a like effect, and to the farmérs and laborers of this coun- 
try let me suggest that you can not with decent self-respect travel 


in company with Senator LODGE, Ben Harrison, or Maj. Mc- 
Kinley. ou do not wear broadcloth or a good coat you must 
remember that you are a cheap man even though you vote the 


publican ticket. But, to continue, I am unalterably opposed 
protection because I believe it to be the fruitful parent of 
combines and trusts, and that combines and trusts mean practi- 
cal slavery to the mass of the American people; and therefore I 
lace myself in radical opposition to Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who 
in November, 1888, said: 
The public may regard trusts and corporations with serene confidence. 
1 sir; with the same confidence that a lamb may regard a 
wolf. 


, The primary object of a protective tariff is to invite the fullest compe 
tion by individuals and co; ations in domestic production. If such indi- 
viduals or corporations combine to advance the price of the domestic prod- 
uct, and to prevent the free result of open and fair competition, I would, 
thout a moment’s hesitation, reduce the duties on foreign goods compet- 
with them, in order to break down thecombination. * * * Whenever 
free competition is evaded or avoided by combination of individuals or 
. Vad rer yea the duty should be reduced and foreign competition promptly 
invited.—Hon. John n, October 15, 1889. 
A tariff is urged upon us by those who would pines so high a duty upon 
foreign merchandise as to prohibit the importation of any articles which 
this country produces or can produce. Besides placing ourselves in an atti- 
tude of perpetual hostility to other nations, and greatly reducing our car- 
trade, we should make monopolists of all the le: manufacturers 
of the country, who could fix the price of their products at their discre- 
tion.—James A. Garfield, J aay 6,1 
There is no country of which I have any 8 in which business of 
all descriptions is so steadily fal into fewer and fewer hands, in which 
combinations are so powerful and individuals so powerless, as the United 
States. We have yet to learn that there may be as little personal 
freedom under republican tutions as under monarchies, and t the 
best efforts of all citizens should be to prevent the great Republic from 
being a free country in name only.—Hugh McCullough, — of Treas- 
under U. S. Grant. 
soon as an industry has attained the position where it can more than 
supply our home market and has to send its goods abroad where they com- 
pete with those of foreign manufacturers, it is evident that they are either 
giving the foreigners the benefit of lower rates than they do our own people, 
or that they are able to get along at home without any protection from for- 


manufacturers. Jt is not fair that our own people should be e to 
pay more than foreigners for the products of our own land.—Zingineering 
and Mining Journal, March 15, 1 


There was some controversy, Mr. Chairman, during the discussion here 
as to whether ourmanufacturers sold outside the United States cheaper than 
they do at home. I assert here, if I can believe the manufacturers, this: 
That many of them do sell to all nations of the earth cheaper than they do at 
home. [Laughter and applause.) I could call the witnesses, and if I could 

t them here and let them swear with uplifted hand, they would so aver. 

Applause.] Does not that laim to the world that we have the coign of 

vantage . int 3 in the line of those industries. Hon. Ben. Butter- 
worth, May . 

I had an opportunity to take some stock in the combination (National 
Harvester Trust), and I know what inducements wereoffered. An investiga- 
tion will show that this same combination is now selling, or offering to sell, 
machinery in Russia and Australia and other wheat-growing countries at 
a lower figure than they do in this country. This won't do, and I need not 
offer any argument to provethe weight or truth of the assertion. The first 
thing the farmer will do when he is acquainted with the facts will be to make 
a howl t trusts and protection thatdoes not protect. Whether justly 
or not, he will charge it tothe Republican party. Iam as certain as I can be 
of anything that this mowerand reaper trust will cost the Republican party 
pauna of J ot yon = the a 5 election unless it 

es a firm s agains and trusts in general.—Jeremiah Rusk, Har- 
rison's Secretary of Agriculture, 1890, 
And I know, moreover, that for nearly two years the wholesale 
American salt in Toronto, Canada, was a dollar lower per barrel the 
same salt was selling for on the New York side of the e. That is, we pro- 
duced it, shipped it rap go whatever portage, freights, and transpor- 
tation were required, and then sold it to our neighbors at a dollar 
per barrel less than it was sold to people on our shores. Y, tle- 
men will not want a duty continued that enables that thing to be done.— 
James A. Garfield, May 18, 1872. 

This is my doctrine of protection. If Congress pursues this line of policy 
ae, we shall year by year approach more nearly to the basis of free 
trade, use we shall be more nearly able to compete with other nations 
onequalterms. Iam for 1 Which leads to ultimate free trade.— 
VTV rpoo 

ve me free ore an: se ron ive: 1 and send steel rails 
to London.—Maj. L. S. Bent, ent Pennsylvania Steel Company. 

In 1883, Senator FRYE, of Maine, a dyed-in-the-wool poceo speak- 
— of the ve — wool tariff of 1867, said: “Domestic wools have gone down in 

ce from the time the Morrill tariff was enacted until to-day.” 

There is not a section or line in the whole (McKinley) bill that will opena 
Dlene yon yee bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork.—James G. 

“And Joabsaid to Amasa: Artthou in health, my brother? And Joabtook 
Amasa by the beard with 'the right hand 70 kien him. But Amasa took no 
heed of the sword that was in Joab’s hand. So he smote him therewith 
under the fifth rib.” 


of 


Joab McKinley is just now full of tender solicitude regarding the health of 
his friend Amasa, the American farmer, and he is fil the ears of that 
ey tnt individual with fine stories of all he is going todo for him. 
Higher duties on hops, eggs, and beans are to be imposed upon consumers 
for “American protection,” but he does not observe Joab’s sharp sword 
ready to be thrust under his fifth rib in the shape of much higher duties 
on the farmer’s clothing. on blankets, carpets, felt hats; on linen fabrics; on 
china dishes and earthenware; on glass of all sorts; on knives, forks, ns, 
and all kinds of cutlery; on kitchen utensils; on tin cups, dishes, and buck- 
ets; on tin cans for fruits, vegetables, and meats; large direct bounties from 
the National Treasury to Louisiana sugar planters to make their business 
profitable, but not a cent of bounty to Illinois ge ers of wheat, oats, or 
corn, when produced at a loss.—Zhe Chicago Tribune, the great Republican 
organ of the Northwest. . 

e all know perfectly well that there are industries in this country in 
which the dividends have been enormous. - 

Ican name upon my ten fingers men whose combined profits in the last 
rene have exceeded those of all the agriculturists of any State in this 

on. 

If the time is come when my countrymen, with equal opportunity. can not 
hold their own, being the most brilliant, the most progressive, the finest 
Bronte in the world, then we had better retire from the field. [Applause.]— 


amin Butterworth, May 13, 1890. N 
And when a gentleman stands upon this floor and tells me that this — 
man 


this ex inary 
tell Man ana do rag aaee e 83 l a Are such 3 
theory.—John A. Logan, April 18, 1870. 

I will conclude my array of the opinions of distinguished men 
by adding to it the keystone to the arch; one of the grandest 
sentiments that ever fell from the lips of man, the pedestal upon 
which stands the goddess of human liberty: 


Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of 
labor and could never have existed, if labor had not first existed. Labor is 
the au — — of capital and deserves much the higher consideration.—Abra- 
ham n. 


8 1 applause. ] 

t is insisted by some of my warm personal friends, members 
of this House, represen agricultural districts, that the Wil- 
son bill is not preferable to the McKinley law; that this bill 
wipes out all the protection that the McKinley law conferred 
upon the farmers of the West. I can not, however, agree with 
them. The McKinley law outrageously protects a great many 
of the great manufacturers while it makes a show, or pretense 
of protecting the farmer. I think that the quotations which t 
have furnished from great Republicans ought to be a conclusive 
answer to the suggestions of my friends. It is true that the 
McKinley law pretends to protect poney and eggs, wool, pota- 
toes, and barley, also a number of articles which nobody pre- 
tends can avail the Kansas farmer, such as protection on horses, 
cattle, wheat, etc. And one can not help smiling when it isser- 
iously urged that the McKinley law affords the Western farmer 
one particle of protection, ess, per chance, he lives in the 
immediate neighborhood of the Canadian line. 

How about eggs and chickens, asks my friend from Michigan. 
Well, here you appeal to my loyalty. It is mean to require a 
proud American hen accustomed to cackle to the rhythm of 

Dixie“ and the Star Spangled Banner“ to wear herself out 
competing with the bantams of Canada or the pauper hens of 
Europe; the contemplation of sucha degradation, should compel 
tears to the eyes of every loyal citizen. [Laughter.] 

Butin order to secure free lumber, free binding-twine, cheaper 
soga on cheaper clothing, the hen must submit. [Renewed 
au r. 

y left hand neighbor, who can not tell a Southdown lamb 
froma Berkshire pig, wants to know whatof the sheep industry? 
In reply I want to protect the laborer first and let him protect 
the sheep. [Applause. There are more poopie to clothe in my 
district t there are sheep to protect, and if there were not the 
people are first to be considered, so the sheep must compete with 
the foreign sheep in order that my people may buy clothing, 
blankets, and woolen goods as cheap as the foreigner can. 

What about potatoes, says my Dakota friend, Maj. PickLER. 
The foreign potato seldom eyes sunny Kansas, and when it does 
our pone crops have failed and we wanted it. Kansas has 
nothing to lose by putting potatoes on the free list. In fact, I 
am informed that we export more than we import, so the bal- 
ance of trade on potatoes is in our favor. 

BARLEY. 

We raise but little barley, and the McKinley law did not raise 
the price on what we did raise. Still, standing alone, I would 
vote to retain the tax on barley, because its importation is al- 
most exclusively for malt, and malt liquors, and as they are lux- 
uries, and the further fact that the consumer will have to pa: 
the same price per drink for his liquors, I think the tax shoul 
be retained. 

There is, according to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in 
that State, greater distress, greater business disaster, greater 
want of employment, and a more disturbed condition than in 
any country on earth to-day, and this all exists in the State that 
has a larger share of protection than any other State in this 
Union that has had its minerals and laborers protected atthe ex- 
pense of the rest of the States. Does not your present condition 
teach you, my Pe lvania friend, the folly of trying to stand 


upon other people’s shoulders? Does it not show to you the in- 
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security of a business, an industry that must be maintained by a 
law giving ita special privilege? 

Let Pennsylvania stand up as the grand old Commonwealth 
that she was years ago, and let her say to the world, “We can 
take care of ourselves. We can stand on our merit. We ask 
no aid except fair and open competition.” When Pennsylvania 
does this, and not until then, will she fulfill the high destiny of 
which she is capable. 

When gentlemen stand upon this floor, and day after day 
plead with us not to bring our laborers to the level of foreign 

upers, I am bound to think them honest, but I wish to remind 
aan that protectionists in England be, oe and pleaded with 
free traders in England not to compel the English workingmen 
to compete with the paupers of Eastern Europe and the half-fed 
and half-clad hordes of Asia. 

In the face of all their wailing England adopted free trade, 
and her laborers are to-day paid more than double what they 
were before free trade was adopted in that country, and her 
9 more than doubled, and her wealth quadrupled. 

y all these croakings of evil to come? Why these prophe- 
sies of new Babylonian woes? There is no history that justifies 
it, there is not a solitary example to be cited. The volumes of 
the world’s history will be searched in vain for one page of proof 
or precedent. 

God and his prophets seem to have wholly overlooked pro- 
tection. In fact, Christ, to whose teachings I have ever sub- 
scribed as the highest, purest, and grandest proclaimed in any 
age or by any authority, teaches equality, equal rights, justice 
among men, and love of thy neighbor as thyself. 

If the calamity howlers in the transmississippi country 
were boiled down and concentrated into one ty howler, 
and that calamity howler was run by the highest grade of elec- 
trical engine to be found, his howling would not equal in inten- 
sity and grandeur the howl of my eloquent friend from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. BROSIUS, who by his description of the situation in 
Pennsylvania harrows up men’s souls and would cause sensitive 
women to faint. ughter and appina] 

The condition that pictures in Pennsylvania could never 
have existed but for the fact that industries now so rent and 
torn into tatters and shivers have been forced, and outgrown the 
demands of the country. Had Sey gronn up conservatively, as 
they ht to have grown, and they been managed on busi- 
ness principles, as they ought to have been managed, and had 
they relied upon their own resources, they would not have been 
in such a condition. Her magnificent protective system, to 
which she has clung for so many years, has found her wholly un- 
Ee rod for the storm which has now come, and she must suf- 

or her own error. 


refuse to pay tribute to her longer. 
mind Mr. BRostus,and his colleague, Mr. DALZELL, and others 
from the State of Pennsylvania, when we of the West a few 
brief months ago were proclaiming that the interests of the 
silver miners and farming and laboring classes of the West 
demanded free coinage and were opposed to wiping out a prin- 
ciple which was established by the Constitution, these same 
gentlemen met us with a sarcastic smile upon their faces and 
an ‘‘honest dollar” evasion upon their lips, and voted merci- 
lessly to crush us, and, as I believe, to crush the American peo- 
le. And now, having smote us upon the right cheek, they sa 
‘You will ruin us if you do not allow us to smite you on the left 
also.” Ah, gentlemen, the presiding genius of justice should 
teaoh that you haveno claim here upon the supportof the West. 
You stood by your own selfish interests, and you, too, gentlemen 
from New England, without regard to party lines, when you 
voted down the people’s money, in violation of aprinciple born 
with this Government. And now you come to us and say, It 
is true yousubmitted upon the money question, and having fallen 
into the habit of submitting, therefore we insist that you submit 
to our further demand of protecting New England and Pennsyl- 
vania at the expense of the great mass of our people.” And we 
reply, Excuse us, gentlemen.” If you are determined to have 
gold, and the purchasing price of that gold, as you contend, is 
greater now than it ever was, we propose tohave the full benefit 
of its purchasing porat as applied to your manufactured wares; 
yon already have the full benefit of it as applied to what we pro- 
uce, 


ests, built the l 
men and the wil 


aiier they had built their homes and made an empire, like the 
camel ee an entrance into the campof his master by simply 
putting his head in, and after getting his head in little by little 


taking possession and shoving his master out. So it is with these 
great manufacturers, these cormorants; they are camp-followers; 
they come after the country has been made, settled, conquered, 
and then they demand that the victory of the pioneers, the home- 
makers, 8 be surrendered to them, and that they shall be 
treated as favored guests, without hardships and without risks, 
and that all this shall be done in the name of protecting Ameri- 
can labor. The American laborer opened this vast country to 
settlement, civilized it, and he is the man who should be pro- 
tected instead of being taxed and robbed to support the nonpro- 
ducer; he and his children should be 5 above all other 
people by having opened up to them the absolute and unqualified 
right to trade with whom and where they please; and no man 
or parcel of men can justify the hedging about with forms of law 
the rightof these men to buy at will or exchange their products 
for the wares of the world. 

We are told Cleveland's announced policy of opposing protec- 
tion and demanding tariff reform has annihilated all the good 
that ag pepe legislation has done the country; that the 
mighty Moses of protection, McKinley, who has put the crown- 
ing arch upon the temple of protection, though a god in Ohio, 
has no power, even with his magic wand, to stay the crumblin 
of his mighty Gibraltar, of taxing the American people to buil 
up afew monopolies. What better evidence do intelligent minds 
want of the weakness of a superstructure than the fact that it 
fails and falls before the first adverse wind. What, my fellow- 
countrymen, would you think of a fortress that had been builded 
at the expense of a great nation’s best energies, at the cost of 
countless millions to the producers of a nation, which crumbled 
at the mere threat of an enemy to attack it? Yet, this is the pre- 
cise condition of the great fortress of protection commanded by 
Moses McKinley. [Laughter and ap A 

The e of Cleveland in the field with a spyglass in 
his hand has caused, accord 3 authority, a sur- 
render of the fort of pro on t at so much cost [ap- 
plane}, and the retirement of its Moses to the village of Colum- 

us with a faint hope in the breasts of his supporters that if 
these protected industries will submit to having enough fat fried 
out of them in 96, their Moses may come up out of the Ohio bul- 
rushes and attempt to rebuild the fickle fortress that fell under 
the evil glance of Grover's eye. [Great laughter.]} 

The most enthusiastic supporter of Cleveland has never up 
to date claimed for him the wonderful power which his Re- 
publican detractors are now unconsciously a him. 

A principle which can not stand an adverse criticism, that 
sopp es before a peaceable and fair ballot, is weak indeed, too 
weak to battle for, too weak to protect, and the ty whose 
only excuse for existence is the support of such ap 5 ought 
to surrender, to die in quiet decency and in od silence. 
Such a party, however great it may have been in the past, has out- 
lived its days of usefulness, and must give way to a new order of 
things, a broader and more inte t purpose. The party of 
the future is the party that stands by the common people, that 
releases labor from bonds, that taxes property for the legitimate 
maintenance of the Government, and for no other aa any and 
gives the necessities of life to the common people as from 
taxation as the water theydrink and the air they breathe [ap- 

use]; that furnishes money honest alike to debtor and tor 
rect to the people without the agencies of g ing corpora- 
tions, sufficient to keep general prices at substan y the same 
money demand; thatcrushesall speculative combines, in articles 
of food or clothing; that requires all corporations protected and 
sustained under the laws of this country to deal justly with every 
citizen, though he bə the leas tand poorest of 8 d [great 
applause]; that demands absolute honesty in elections, and atthe 
hands of its public servants; that repudiates all those who pre- 
fer monarchy to democracy, who prefer foreign bondholders and 
a effete aristocracy to American producers and laborers. [Ap- 
plause. 

I wt to submit while upon this branch of the question, the 
wail of the distinguished gentleman from New Hampshire, Mr. 
BLAIR, showing more pathos and culture than ordinary wails 
but at the same time selfishness. I find it in a journal voted 
to protection, and I am astonished that the editor of that paper 
should have been foolish enough to publishit. But here it is. 
It speaks for itself, and fully exposes the motive for protection; 
the desire to hold on to the advantage gained. It will also ex- 
plain why so many Congressmen are receiving letters and peti- 
tions opposing the Wilson bill. 

LETTER TO THE WORKING PEOPLE. 
THE INDUSTRIES OF THE NORTH DELIBERATELY ASSAILED—ANIMUS OF THE 
WILSON BILL, = 

The following letter from Hon. HENRY W. BLAIR, M. C., from the Second 
district of New Hampshire, appears in the Manchester (N. H.) Mirror and 
iieii HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

ington, D. O., December 13, 1893. 
indicates the of a most destructive 


SIR: E passage 
owever contradictory the expression may be) that 


My DEAR 
free-trade tariff bill 
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could well be contrived, and the consequent permanent prostration of the 
business and means of support of all our people. 

The men now in control of the Government are full of the idea that the 
destruction of New England will scatter manufactures and capital and 
skilled labor in all occupations to other parts of the country. ey think 
can break down the plants, the factories, and ca ‘ers np sa 

0 > 
trade tariff until 1897 or 1808, that when the CONE Pg to protection 
again capital will locate in the South and West, where the raw materials 
are, and leave our section of the country out in the cold entirely. 

They a if we can put through the proposed bill we can carry out this pro- 


1 55 on ot the 
Government, March 4, . Thus you see that if this bill passes there will 


gath- 
on to conceive. 


y 

baba ee pce of our city and Stateand country 
ing of the laboring people of the city, lay this 
be an utterance of sentiment on their partand 

made to bring the terrible uences of the enactment of this 

propo anti-tariff measure home to the ture ot the country. There 

not a moment to be lost. The whole country must be aroused; 

peed tpn uprising of the peo: 


What nonsense, thrown in to catch gudgeons.“ No farmer 

of ordinary intelligence can be fooled by such swill. 

Petitions and remonstrances addressed to Congress and resolutions of 
public meetings are of the utmost importance. 

— — this bill is to be prevented there must be immediate ac- 
‘tion by the people themselves. Nothing else will arrest the knife that is 
aimed at the heart of our industries. 

A ty movement of the people will do it, for such a manifestation will 
the loss of pea power, the only fear that will 8 the cruel 
and selfish policy of those who pra paani through this bill for the destruc- 
tion of our homes and our civilization. Labor, organized and unor; 
cultural, mechanical, and operative, and all occupations and 
make up society, should act at Sg all are equally threatened 
with ruin for many yearstocome. Let blow fall and our generation 
will not revive. 
This battle is for the life of New England. 
‘Truly and anxiously yours, 


J. P. MULLEN, Esq., Manchester, N.L. 

Tf this is not a New England wail, then I do not understand 
the meaning of that term. It will be remembered that Hon. 
Henry W. BLAIR is an ex-Senator and Member of this House, 
and one of the most cultured gentlemen in the United States, 
‘and I believe as fair and candid a protectionist as can be found 
in this or any other country. He winds op ai laintive wail 
with the words, “ This battle is for the life of New England. 
Truly and anxiously yours, HENRY W. BLAIR.” 

Aye, if free trade is maintained in this country the backbone 
of New England's prestige will be broken, and the West and 
South will be able to manufacture for themselves, able to com- 
pete with New England; their skilled workingmen will be com- 
pelled to go farther West or South. 

This bill (the Wilson bill) is not satisfactory to the people I 
represent, because it takes the tariff off of lead and coal, the only 
minerals of any consequence produced in the State of Kansas 
that protection would in any way benefit. Our zine market is 
very largely foreign, and there is noimportation of zine into this 
country, consequently the protection placed upon zinc simply 
glitters and affords us no relief. A duty on lead would help the 
people of my district, and if any industry is to be protected, 
there is no reason why this should not be, and when the time 
comes I shall offer an amendment to this bill asking for an in- 
crease of the tariff on coal and lead so as to place them on a level 
with the protection afforded the manufacturers of steel, iron, 
woolen, and other goods, and this we have a right to have. 

Again, our people want free lumber added to free binding-twine, 
and they should have it. It requires no more skill to plane a 
board in a mony than it does to plant corn in the furrow, and 
not as much skill as is required to harvest wheat with a har- 
vester, and we want wire, nails, and agricultural implements 
placed upon the free list, and we should have them. Many of the 
manufacturers of these articles have grown rich and pompous, 
while those who use them haye remained poor, and in the aggre- 
gate are growing much poorer. Therefore, to place them upon 
terms of equality we should have these articles exchanged for our 
farm products (our 2 4 source of wealth) on absolutely equal 
terms. We demand , and we have a right to demand it, and 
no fair-minded man can say that we ought not to have these de- 
mands allowed us. 

It is open competition that brings development. it is inde- 
pendent intelligence that develops a nation and makes it great; 
and lam astonished to hear gentlemen like Mr. WALKER of 

usetis, contending upon this floor that protection has 
been the creator of most of the advanced valuable inventions, in 


HENRY W. BLAIR. 


the face of the old adage that is accepted and believed to be true 
by all the intelligent people of the world that ‘‘ necessity is the 
mother of invention.” Ease and comfort have never yet in 
any age produced one solitary invention that has been valuable 
to mankind. The inventors of the world have invariably been 
those who are compelled to earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow. Who ever heard of a banker, or a bondholder, or a 
railroad president, or a corporation attorney, or a popular pulpit 
orator, or a mi ire becoming an inventor? [Applause 

It is true that men being engaged in a particular line have 
brought forward inventions, have grown rich from those inven- 
tions, and still continue to work at them because they have con- 
tracted industrious habits and a love for their pet theories. 
The way to foster inventions is to bring the particular line of 
industry into sharp competition, and there is where brain sup- 
plements muscle and the two combined work out victory. I 
challenge any gentleman here or elsewhere to point out tome 
or to the world a solitary invention which can be either directly 
or indirectly credited to protection. 

Gentlemen from Pennsylvania e and honestly defend 
Pennsylvania's protective theory, and tell us how the State of 
Pennsylvania has thrived under it; but they fail to tell us what 
is more portant to the country, that the protection which has 
enriched Pennsylvania has been drawn from the labo peo- 


le of the Mississippi Valley anā the West. Pennsyl was 
essed by the hty with extensive coal de ts, both bitum- 
1 iron. Not satisfled with what the Lord 


has given them, they now insist that Saige, re! shall supplement 
God, and enable them to charge more for what God has given them 
than they otherwise would be able todo. In other words, they 
say, Tou must protect the iron which the Almighty has given 
us against the iron which the Almighty gave others, so that he 
who actually raises by his own labor farm products in the United 
States, or produces articles by his own hands, must trade with 
us or pay a fine in the way of duty to the Government.” 

These people who have grown rich and secured a large num- 
ber of dependents, who are subject to the will of the pampered 
monopolists, remind me of a hog, having grown fat at the pub- 
lic , by the impoverishment of unprotected labor. y 
squeal if the Government in the slightest degree pushes them to 
one side so that the lean and starved can have ever so slight a 
drinkat thefree, open market trough. 3 and applause.] 

The Declaration of Independence declares, all men are born 
free and equal;” and in one sentence we have the genius of 
all liberty, all justice, all humanity, of just government. 

The moment you support one industry by taxing all others or 
surround the genius of trade, industry, or laber with legal nets 
and bonds, that moment you do violence to that Declaration. 
You enrich one man’s B cong of ground or business by removing 
the soil from his neighbor's patch by restricting all of his neigh- 
bor’s business, and when a man attempts to justify himself b; 
saying that he proposes to make the 3 pay the tax, 
care not how high he may be in authority or in the estimation of 
the American people, that man is a hypocrite or a monomaniac. 

Why have we to-day one million of men out of 5 in 
the great manufacturing distriets? Why out of employment, 
because of fear of tariff reduction as claimed by Government 
pets? No, Mr. Chairman, the claim is absolutely false, and all 
who make it know it to be false. The claim is put forth to fool 
the ordinary voter, so as to inveigle him into holding up his 
hands while he is robbed by the greedy recipient of the special 
favors granted by the law. 

Protection is the hot-house wherein is bred and forced the nox- 
ious weeds, monopoly, combines, trusts, stock gambling, and vi- 
cious classes, each and all of which are unrepublican, undemo- 
cratic, unjust, un-American, and a thousand times more rous 
to the liberty of our people than all the anarchists and ts 
in the world. Anarchists and socialists are never found except 
where classes preceded them. 

No, sir; it is protection, undue forcing, that now causes en- 
forced idleness and widespread distress. Our factories are too 
large; we have too many people crowded into our cities, towns, 
and villages who, from the very nature of their e 
dependent upon the good faith and manhood of employ- 
ers, always a dangerous condition, and one that necessarily cre- 
ates the relation of master and servant, which is rapidly on the 
increase in the United States. z 

A few wealthy men and heads of corporations can, and notoniy 
can but do, and are constantly combining to force and control leg - 
islation in their interests, and in order to do thisare shutting down 
their mills by agreement, and are now traveling in Europe, some of 
them with their wivesand some of them with other men’s wives, 
spending millions of dollars in the aggregate which they have 
stolen from American toilers—aye, sir, stolen. True, the theft 
has been accomplished through iniquitous laws, butnone the less 
a theft;a theft which has cost many thousands their homes, their 
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family relations, and sent them tramps upon life’s highway, made 
criminals of other thousands, and the moment this Government 

roposes to cut down their stealings and compel them to stay at 
boas and go to work and live honest and virtuous lives, they at 
once cry out! Ruin to the country!” “To the American work- 
in, I” “ Competition with foreign pauper labor!” which they 
so much admire that ese go to Europe so they can employ it and 
give tone to their snob democracy and aristocratic pride, born of 

I-gotten gold, not of blood, not of goodness or greatness of soul, 


but of sordid avarice. 
When your pompous, protected manufacturer and monopolist 
stays at home, spends his money in America, toils with his 


hands and brains for the good of humanity, and requires his 
children to labor with their hands and heads and recognizes 
the per laborer as his equal before the law, who can not be 
discharged, disgraced, have his wages reduced, and the wage- 
earner and family is not dependent on the whims or will of 
his employer, but can only be discharged or have his wages re- 
duced by a justtribunal; when the law shall make ít a felony for 
the employer to command the vote, either directly or indirectly, 
of the workingmen who are under him, then, and not until then, 
am I ready to listen to these legalized leeches. I know that 
there are so many of them and that they have grown so vigor- 
ous that the task of ananing ian from the body politic is infi- 
nitely greater than that of Hercules’s ‘‘Augean-stable contract,” 
or even of all his twelve tasks, for these protected industries are 
more remarkable than the great hydra of Lenz. Cut off one 
head and ten heads grow in the place. 

The method of raising revenues by duties on imports, or in- 
ternal duties, is all wrong and necessarily leads to corruption. 

The public conscience can not be aroused as long as it is un- 
conscious of how it pays the expenses of the Government. The 
people do not hold their servants to so strict an account while 
they are not informed of just how much each of them pay, but 
let every man know—and he should know just how much he 
pays—and a thousand and one useless barnacles now fastened 
upon the public crib would be shaken loose,and men would look 
in every direction for breakers before they would vote away 
public moneys. Every one who paid taxes for the support of 
the Government would do so from patriotic motives, and then 
there would be a just and fair account. They would then un- 
derstand when they were paying bounties, who were paying 
them, and the revenues of the country would be raised by a pro- 
cess which would be understood by every citizen, and the half bil- 
lion of dollars thatis now raised every year andactually paid into 
the Treasury of the United States out of the earnings of the 
8 would be paid by those who had the pepe of 
the United States, and would have a constant tendency, healthy 
in character, to prevent the accumulation of immense fortunes. 

As we now collect revenues and taxes for the maintenance of 
the Government, the man who is the head of a family of eight 
persons actually pays annually for the support of the Govern- 
ment $8.50 per capitafor each of the membersof his family. He 
does not understand now that he is paying this, and that he is- 
paying much more than that to the protected monopolists every 

ear, probably three times as much, and if he did understand it 

e would not stand it. Not only that, but he actually pays as 
much in proportion to the size of his family toward the main- 
tenance of this Government as the millionaire does, which every 
man and woman of the most ordinary intelligence in the United 
States knows to be unfair, and no amount of sophistry can evade 
the force of this reasoning. 

By way of digression, I wish to say here and now, and charge 
nobody with responsibility but myself in the declaration, that 
when the time comes, if come it does in this country, when the 
protected industries can combine together, and do combine to 
run this Government, or the party which is in power, to suit 
themselves, the American workingman will be reduced to the 
3 of a serf, and will be compelled to do just exactly what 

e masters demand of him to do, and failing of that he will be 
discharged, his home broken up, his family thrown out upon the 
cold charities of the world, and if he dare but mutter he will be 
shot down like a dog; if a citizen dares to raise his voice in de- 
fense of the crushed laborer he will be tied up by his thumbs 
until he suffers untold horrors, and enters the portico of death. 

Furthermore, let me say that if you are serious in your desire 
to protect American labor against foreign pauper labor, amend 
our tion laws at once, and make it impossible for the for- 
eign pauper laborer, that you are so much afraid of, to come into 
this country, save our land, our workshops, our mines, and all 
the splendid resources of our country for the po le that we have 
herenow. Spend the $80,000,000 in gold which is being expended 
annually by our American nabobs in Europe and abroad at home, 
every dollar of which is wrung from honest toilers, and not one 
dollar of which brings the American people any return, either 
in money, manners, or morals. 

It is not my purpose to defend the President of the United 


States, but when it is charged, as it is openly in the news rs 
and by orators, that his-policy, or the policy of the 9 
who favor free trade, has brought about the present condition of 
affairs, there is no answer to that but the plain, simple assertion 
that there is not one particle of truth in the claim, and there 
are no facts whatever upon which to sustain it. McKinleyism 
has been weighed and found wanting. It will take years and 
years of wise administration to retire its effects. The same tariff 

ws exist on the statutes, the same financial methods exist at 
the White House which existed when Mr. Harrison was Presi- 
dent. The bee that the President's theories have scared 
the country into this present stagnation is as absurd as to charge 
him with bringing about the eclipses of the sun. His theories 
were known six years ago. The American people understood 
ed oor when they elected him President of the United 

S, 

There has been no change in his theories with respect to the 
tariff that I know of, and itsagitation has not been the ae ofthe 
present depression. It is simply an excuse brought forward by 
the Republicans at this time, and has about as much consist- 
ency in it as the excuse rendered by the boy whose mother o 
posed his going swimming on SURAY; but without re to the 
admonitions of his mother, had one Sunday morning n bath- 
ing with the other boys in the river, and on his return home was 
995 055 by his mother with ha disobeyed her injunction. 
This he vier denied, and when his attention was ed to the 
fact that his shirt was wrong side out, he excused himself b 
saying that he supposed he must have done it crawling through 

e fence, 

It was the only excuse that the boy could think of at the time; 
and our Republican friends being confronted with the unfor- 
tunate condition of the country, wrought by protection and 
their wicked financial policy, say that the trouble must have 
been caused by the election of Mr. Cleveland on a free-trade 
platform, in the face of the fact that England is the most pros- 
perous nation in Europe and the Old World, with a free-trade 


policy of fifty years’ panang. 

No, gentlemen, march up ike good little boys and tell the 
truth and shame the devil by saying that it was the work of 
your financial policy and your absurd protection and contrac- 


ion which has brought the country, with all its grand resources, 


fact that a number of gentlemen who had studied the question 
had become converted from free-trade ideas to protection theo- 
ries, and he follows his assertion up by naming several; but in 
every instance, as far as my knowledge extends, the parties 
named are either directly or indirectly engaged in a manufac- 
ture that they want protected. Many of them have become en- 
gaged in these protected manufactories within the last few years. 

e does not cite an instance of a practical farmer, carpenter, 
cabinet-maker, joiner, blacksmith, railroad employé, lawyer, 
minister, seamstress, or wasberwoman, or laborers in any indus- 
try not protected, who have been converted, and I assume from 
the great resource of the gentleman on the other side, that had 
any nuoi instance been found he would have cited it with tri- 
umph. 

It is easy to convert a man to any theory when you can show 
him that it puts money in his pocket, but it is not so easy to 
convert a man whois half-way cong ae whose pocket is rifled, 
In other words, it makes a great difference as to whose ox is 


gored. 

It is said by those who have familiarized themselves with the 
habits of the lion, that when he once becomes what is known as 
a man-eater, his disposition to slaughter men, women, and chil- 
dren ends Bir Fen death. And so itis with these protected 
industries. en once they have tasted the sweets of protec- 
tion which enriched them at the expense of the great majority, 
their disposition to cling to protection, like that of the lion, 
8 ends with life. [Applause 

here is an ancient legend that somewhere in the Caucasus 
Mountains thereisacrater or pit, no bottom to which has ever been 
discovered; that things dropped into this crater can be heard to 
strike the walls, and the sound grows fainter and fainter until 
lost. And so it is with protection. It is a bottomless pit. The 
doctrine once established, it becomes more and more difficult to 
sound the bottom of it. In fact, no one dares to predict that 
there isan end of it; that it will not grow more and more oppres- 
sive as the years go by; that one industry, joining hands with 
another, will not absolutely tax thefarm interests of this coun- 
try to the last possible farthing. There are plenty of million- 
aires in the protected districts, and although the farm interests 
of this country outnumber all combined protected industries, 
yet there is not a millionaire to be found in the United States 
who has become so by farming. 

When a farmer goes to his fleld to work, he goes inshoes that 
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are protected, wears pantaloons that are protected, a hat that 
is protected, a shirt that is protected; the lumber he uses to build 
his fence is protected, the nails are protected; the plow he uses 
is protected, his harness is protected; in fact, everything about 
him that he has been compelled to buy for the purpose of carry- 
ing on his farming interests is protected, and the only thing that 
is 5 is the corn which he plants in the furrows and 
the that the Almighty gave him. These cormorants of 
protection would make that pay duty if they had it in their 
power todoso. In fact, they would make him pay duty on the 
air that he breathes if they could only get the Almighty to enter 
into a combine with them. [Laughter and 1 À 

Before I conclude I want to say to the laboring men of this 
country if you want real protection, manhood and womanhood 
protection, stand up for that party which proposes to place you 
on an equal level before the law; that gives you the right to 
trade and labor with the world; that proposes to make the 
property of this country pay the burdens of keeping up the Gov- 
ernment; that proposes to see to it that immense fortunes are 
not made to be expended abroad out of the results of your labor 
while you are starved at home; that proposes to place it within 
your power to buy the necessities of life without the burden of 
any tax or protection whatever; and let me call your attention, 
laboring men of the United States, to the fact that the men who 
are standing here and so eloquently and so earnestly defending 
protection are ridiculing and denouncing an income tax, when 
every one of them knows, as well ashe knows who puts up his 
compaignfunds for him, that an income tax will not toucha hair 
upon the head of a laboring man in the United States. [Great 
applause.] 


INCOME TAX, 
Under our Constitution an income tax is the only method that 
can now be adopted by which the property of the United States, 


that which is able to Day the running expenses of the Govern- 
ment, can constitutionally bedeviedupon. Therefore an income 
tax is the fairest method that can be adopted until the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is changed. I do not concur in the 
proposition that the fairest income tax is a tax Me 9 5 ipl ge 
tions, because, as has been suggested, quite a sprinkling of the 
common people of the United States have stock in corporations; 
in some cases all a great many of them possess is invested in 
corporations, but a tax upon incomes of #4,000 or more, which 
to be fair should be graduated, will fall directly upon the people 
who are able to bear the burdens and not suffer for bread and 
clothing. 

One of the serious objections to the bill under consideration 
is its failure to provide for a sufficient income to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government. That can easily be done by 
attaching to the bill a provision for an income tax, and it has 
been published abroad that the Democratic majority prose’ to 
bring forward such a measure, and if the measure is brought 
forward even as proposed, 2 per cent on all incomes over 
$4,000,” while that is not the method of levying an income tax 
demanded by the People’s party, I shall support the measure 
with bee because it isa step in the right direction, because 
it relieves from taxation very largely the necessities consumed 
by the poor and struggling masses and places at least a portion 
of the burdensuponsuperfluity. The party that I have the honor 
to partly represent upon this floor is not only in favor of an in- 
come tax, but demand that it shall be graduated, and it must be 
apparent to every fair-minded man, on careful consideration, 
that the graduated planis the just one. Some complaint has 
been made that the limit of $4,000is too low. I take issue, how- 
ever, with this position. 

I believe that incomes of over $4,000 should be taxed. The 
rincipal argument against placing the minimum at $5,000 
s the fact that Congressmen and Senators whose salaries are 

fixed at $5,000 would, by fixing the exemption at $5,000, esca 
taxation. That, however, is not an answer to the argument in 
favor of a graduated tax. Commencing at $4,000 I favor taxing 
all incomes between that and $10,000 at 1 percent. All incomes 
of over $10,000 and less than $25,000 at 2 per cent, over $25,000 
and less than $50,000 at 3 por cent, all over $50,000 and less than 
$100,000 at 4 per cent, and all oyer $109,000 at 5 per cent. The 
rate of taxation should undoubtedly be increased as the incomes 
grow larger. The principle upon whichan income tax is founded 
that superfluous wealth, instead of the necessities of life, shall 
pay the taxes necessary to support the Govenrment. A consid- 
erable tax on small incomes invades the homes of the middle 
classes, not infrequently debarring them from healthy necessa- 
ries and comforts, while a heavier tax on great incomes takes 
from those who are receiving them nothing but luxury and ex- 
travagance and tends to prevent dangerous accumulation of 
weal A progressive ratio of taxation on incomes has always 


had the ppor of the wisest and most honorable statesmen 
wherever 


e question has come under consideration. An equal 
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rate of taxation on small incomes with large ones can not be 
defended on principle, for the reason that a man earning an in- 
come of, say, $10,000 per annum may be receiving that income 
as a result of his own industry and exertion and there might 
be, and in such cases frequently would be, many persons de- 
pending upon him for a living, aside from the further proposi- 
tion that as his children grew up it would be unfair for the 
Government to take away from him by taxation the ability 
to start them in business, so that they in turn might by their 
exertions earn a comfortable living, and the same argument 
holds true with a lessening degree of force as to incomes of less 
than $25,000. 

On the other hand, I assume that no man by his own industry 
and exertion can honestly earn an annual income for a long period 
of years of over $25,000, and the rule is in nearly all cases, sofar 
as my knowledge extends of persons in the United States receiv- 
ing incomes of over $25,000, that their incomes come to them with- 
out exertion on their part or through some unfair and vicious 
system, where special privileges have been obtained either by 
legislation, combines, nah ene Pipe where multitudes have been 
overreached, and the products of their labor been gathered in by 
the few. The families of such frequently spend much of their 
time and money abroad living in idle indulgence while their 
property, the foundation of their incomes, is not only espa bi 
protection at the hands of this Government, but the income itse 
smells of oppression, misery, and want. 1 

The taxing of such incomes heavily can in no way detract from 
the comfort or health of their possessors; and the very fact that 
they are receiving a larger measure of the wine of the general 
prosperity of the country makes it but fair that they should con- 
tribute more to its support. 

This method lays the burdens on those possessing the ability 
to pay, and compels those who 15 the largest harvests under 
the sunshine of our generous institutions to give more of that 
harvest for the common good. I know that many wealthy men 
are generous and charitable, and for such I have none but the 
kindest words. On the other hand, the misery of the zo 
wealthy are haughty, overbearing, autocratic, mean, and it 
that class in particular that the income tax is designed to reach. 
Some of the wealthiest men in the United States are ee 
escaping taxation and contributing not a dollar to the support 
of the Government, and while crying out for protection for the 
industry that has made them rich they are buying their cloth- 
or aa the clothing of their families in the free-trade markets 
of gland made by the pauper hands that they declaim against. 
[Laughter and applause. 

An income tax is not a new thing. When Sir Robert Peel was 
at the head of the British ministry in 1842 he obtained from 
Parliament the concession of an income tax for three years to 
supply a temporary deficiency in the revenues which thenexisted. 

n 1845 when the income tax was about to expire by limitation 
Sir Robert had made up his mind that it was a just tax, and 
though a protectionist at that time he believed it to be more 
fair than a custom tax. Therefore, what he had secured from 
Parliament in 1842 as an 855275 ient he kept in 1845 on principle. 

In the discussion in the British Parliament in 1 46 Lord 
John Russell attacked the income tax, although Russell was at 
that time a free trader, and Sir Robert Peel, then prime minis- 
ter, was a protectionist. In the course of the debate Sir Robert 
Peel thanked Russell for his announcement that he should vote 
for it although he believed it to be wrong, and further remarked 
that perhaps the noble lord felt that he might be prime minis- 
ter himself in a few years, and when that occurred the £5,000,- 
000 then derived from the income tax would be a grateful sum 
to deal with. And so it transpired. Two years later Lord John 
Russell became prime minister and found the income tax a most 
agreeable thing to deal with. 

The newspapers have been quoting Gladstone as saying that 
an income tax was a most unjust method of raising revenue, but 
in the face of these quotations Gladstone has been prime minis- 
ter of England several times and is at the head of the govern- 
ment now, and yet has never brought forward any measure hav- 
ing for its purpose the repeal of the law providing for the tax. 

I have information which I believe to be entirely trustworth, 
that an income tax of 2 per cent on all incomes in the Unite: 
States, over $4,000, notwithstanding the many efforts to avoid 
its payment, would produce at least seventy millions annually, 
and the tax graduated as I have suggested would produce a rev- 
enue of ninety millions annually. [Applause.] 

I can not close this discussion without briefly referring to a 
few of the special reasons urged in favor of the McKinley law. 

Among others it is urged that a great many of our extensive 
manufacturers must close, thus throwing thousands of people 
out of employment. If I believed these claims to be true, I would 
violate a principle rather than cause Lg ies But I do not be- 
lieve them to be true. As I have already ed attention, Eng- 
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lish protectionists made the same claim quite as vigorously fifty 


o. I also find upon investigation that the greatest whin- 


years ag 
ers for protection are the wealthiest of our manufacturers. Con- 


spicuous among others is what is known as the iron and steel 
works of the country. With reference to the manufacture of 
iron and steel goods, particularly railroad bars, I take pleasure in 
uoting from TOM JOHNSON, of Ohio, who made a speech upon 
floor a few days ago, and who is himself an extensive man- 
ufacturer of steel rails and other steel and iron goods. 
He said: 
and hurt labor by abolishing tariff taxes too 


You will injure 3 a 
the — 


de greater ac- 
of rails, And so with 
the benefit will not end there. The mon eon in 
steel rails andstructuralsteelare but a handful compared 
rails and erecting b and bridges, and even they 
With the men such erections setat work. You will lessen- 
the profits of some of us steel manufacturers, but you will stimulate indus- 
try, sive idle labor a chancs for employment, and so tend to raise wages, 
. WALKER. The gentleman o tto make it clear as to the cost of steel 
Tails, as H as he has entered into that subject. I understand the gentle- 
t the raw material for the steel rails costs 810 à ton, and that 
5 gentleman include in that the 
‘interest, wear and tear, repairs on plant, etc., or is it — 8 What it costs 
in the mill after the mill was constructed to make the rails 
Mr. Jonxsox of Ohio. The gentleman has not quoted me quite correctly. 
Mr. WALKER. I did not intend to misquote you. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I know that. hat I said was that the ce of 
steel rails, the bloom is 
and from the bloom to 


the bloom. You protectionists talk about the reduction in the price of steel 
Tails from 8100 a ton down to the present That was not due to the 
tariff, but to the inventions of such men as er and the inventors who 
followed him, which enable the manufacturer to-day to start with the ore 
and coke in the blast furnace, and with one heat run it through into the 
converter. and from there to the ingot, and from there to the bloom, and 
finish it into a steel rail without stopping once toreheat. [Applause on the 
999 : 
1 5 there are in the world that 
‘are making = substantially in the same manner as the Carnegie 
em? 


works are 
Mr. JOHNSON o —— ae tae 8 ap piai — 5 

were three, but one is now closed pool. sparrows 

Mill Ihave spoken of. The Uambria Iron are ch their mill; 

and 


since you have bro t me into this discussion, I will say that we are 


about to c our mill, and will do it whether you put steel rails on the 
free list or not. 1 on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WALKER. want an answer, if it is within the gentleman's 
know ow there are in the world that are making steelrails 
substantially as Mr. ? 


. Carnegie is 1 
Nr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I think probably he has the best mill in the world, 
there 


are six or: 

. WALKER. How many would there have been if it had not been for pro- 
tection? This industry has had the benefit of protection, and under protec- 
‘tion Mr. Carnegie has advanced the manufacture of steel rails in all the 
wor! 


ld. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Do you believe that is the result of protection? 
Mr. WALKER. Yes; I believe it as much as that you and I are 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohto. Do you believe that our custom-houses e the 
po ag rete bn ge yy 2 a = the ni sepa = re and 
if Bill Jones were living to-day he would repudiate your idea. Pplause 
and la on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. WALKER. Th the gentleman will allow me one question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Daes tho gentleman from Ohio Neid 80 the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. Jonxso of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. WALKER. Iwill ask the gentleman if Bill Jones had the patents de- 
yeloped by Bill Jones, or do you prove this by Bill Jones? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Ohio. Bill Jones was no myth. He was one of nature's 


noblemen. Bill Jones was one of the men who stood side by side with us in 

relieving the people after the Johnstown flood, and he helped in that when 

rich men were shirking. [Applause.] Bill Jones furnished the brains and 

Carnegie furnished the money. That made Carnegie's mill what it is to-day. 
iter and applause.] 

The American people, and particularly those interested in 
farming and mining, demand cheap transportation. In orderto 
have cheap transportation we must goes ee the costof building 
and maintaining railroads, and there can be no question but what 
the Wilson bill will reduce the price of steel at least 87 per 
ton, which makes a great difference in the cost to the country 
of railroad tracks. And I believe that what TOM JOHNSON says 
about the manufacture of steel rails is substantially true as to 
each and every one of our extensive manufactures. I believe that 
the committee has honestly sought todoright. It has not been 
fair to the West and South, butin order to secure the support of 
their bill it has probably been necessary to tickle the palms of 

entlemen from the Eastern and Middle States by favoring the 
terests they represent more than the interests of the South 
and West, 

I do not believe that this bill is going to relieve the distress 
of the country to the extent hoped for. I wish it would, but the 
distressed condition that we find ourselves in is much deeper 
than the tariff question, in my judgment. Itis the result of an 
erroneous financial policy more than any other one cause. There 
is not money enough in the country to give employment to our 
ae or to pay fair prices for their products. The great mass 
of American people are out of money to-day, and it is useless 
to deny it. When the price of all kinds of products go down 
owing to the scarcity of money it is absolutely certain thatlabor 
will seek in vain for employment. The reason that the mills 
and factories are stopped is because of the want of consumers. 
You can not have a market at home or abroad unless you can 
find people with sufficient money to buy your products. 

The great mass of consumers, of those who furnish the real 
market, are the wage-earners in every wel este of life. 
When prices go down, as I have already stated, necessarily 
wage-earners are thrown out of at Ponsa and the demand for 
products cease. No bill or proclama will or can stop con- 
sumption where there is ability to buy. There is so little money 
in Elation among the people of the United States to-day that 
the ability to buy is almost annihilated, and this condition has 
stopped your mills, your factories, your trade, your travel, and 
has caused want like a gaunt specter, to haunt your cities. 

Open up our silver mines, coin all the seigniorage in the Treas- 
ury, coin all the silver that can be brought to the mints, let the 
poopie of the United States understand that the Government at 

ashington proposes to look after their interests first and that 
it proposes to furnish them plenty of money with the American 
eagle stamped upon it, with which to pay their debts, furnish 
employment to all idle hands, and prosperity will again dawn 
upon our country and sit “‘roseate hued” on every mountain and 
hilltop in the land. [Applause.] 

Let there be no talk of issuing bonds, which only prolongs the 
misery and deepens the wrong. There is no necessity of our 
failing to fulfill our contract with our creditors while we are 
caring for the interests of our people. But if there was, I would 
compel every bondholder in neoe and in the United States 
to wait a year before I would permit an orphan in all this broad 
2 o go to bed hungry for even a single night. [Great ap- 
plause. 
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Comparative Schedule of per cent of tariff under present law and proposed law. 


Schedules. 


B.—Chemicals, MTN I a me E energy Pee rien are 
— and glassware se 


—Earths, earthenware, g 
C:—Metals, and manufactures o 


F.— „and manufactures of 

G. Agricultural products and provisions . 

H. ts, wines, and other beverages. 

I.—Cotton manufactures 

J.—Filax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures 

K.—Wool and manufactures of 
—Silk and silk goods 


Importations of fiscal year, 
June 30, 1893. 


Average 
Duties estimat- — 
elie ad valorem under 


Values. 
Percent. | Per cent. 
$19,008, 205.67 | 24, 094, 000.88 4, 460, 502. 46 31.91 23. 35 
23.513, 500. 16 12,101, 651, 60 8, 082, 058. 25 51. 46 31.37 
= 44, 983, 859. 48 26, 495, 561. 22 15, 970, 058. 97 58.90 35. 50 
2, 690, 445. 36 917, 985. 28 636, 313. 43 34.12 23. 65 
1, 328, 908. 59 193, 294. 48 98, 522. 32 14.55 7.41 
12.588, 407.12 | 14, S1, 989.99 | 11, 888,788.11 117.82 91.58 
35, 723, 828. 48 11, 902, 261. 00 7,806, 311. 65 33.32 21.82 
13, 874, 921. 06 9, 688, 336. 91 8, 421, 847. 54 69. 90 60. 69 
20, 510, 438. 98 11, 333, 605. 23 7, 885, 585. 28 55.25 38. 45 
41, 706, 792.44 18, 767, 353, 37 12, 724, 279.49 45. 00 30.51 
36, 993, 409. 16 36, 448, 667. 46 14, 714, 879. 23 98.53 39. 78 
37,919, 948. 92 20,810, 258. 74 17, 113, 647. G2 53. 50 45. 13 
8, 680, 319. 32 2, 070, 124. 10 1, 658, 398. 97 23.85 19.10 
48, 092, 597. 81 13, 146, 620. 65 11, 202, 340. 96 27.34 23. 48 
1, 432, 660, 52 272, 644. 02 1 — i S e A 
E: 50, 933, 409. 41 PEA. SE o N 
400, 089, 658. 608.91 
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The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J. COOMBS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 10, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and haying under consideration the bill = R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 

Mr. COOMBS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question before the House is one which 
so intimately affects the interests of so large a portion of our 
people that I desire to approach its consideration with the ut- 
most care and conscientiousness. I shall endeavor, in what I 
have to say, to be guided by an experience which has extended 
through a long period, during which American industries have 
made theirgreatestadvances. It has been my good fortune, dur- 
ing all that time, to be engaged in the business which brought me 
into contact with nearly all the manufacturing industries of the 
country, and at the same time enabled me to judge of their rela- 
tiye standing with their competitors in foreign countries, for I 
have been engaged during that period in introducing the prod- 
uctsof our factories into foreign markets as against the products 
of our competitors in Europe. 

You will thus see that I have had a good opportunity to watch 
their growth and development, from the s beginnings up to 
their present commanding position. And whatever experience 
I haye I freely place it at the disposal of this House, with the 
honest desire that it may be used in determining what is required 
at the present time. It would be a good thing for the country if 
we d all dismiss from our minds every trace of partisanship 
and prejudice, all theories and party watchwords, all exagger- 
ated views, and taking things as we find them, determine among 
ourselves upon such measures as would further assist our indus- 
tries in maintaining the place which they have secured, and 
would enable them to make further advances in their efforts to 
secure the markets of the world. It is well known that I do not 
favor legislation upon the tariff in the manner contemplated in 
this bill. I would prefer that each industry should have been 
taken up separately, its conditions thoroughly and deliberately 
examined, and, after that was settled, another taken up in like 
manner. This would have avoided the general demoralization 
inseparable from the anxiety created when the whole range of 
industries is included in a single measure. 

Further on I shall attempt to yiwo my idea of a plan which I 
believe would have accomplished this purpose withoutfrighten- 
ing any industry; would have given them the assurance in ad- 
vance, that we were not their enemies, were not dealing with 
them in a prejudiced spirit; and that we desired nothing but 
their good. However, it was determined otherwise; the whole 
matter was referred tothe Committee of Ways and Means; and, 
after a careful consideration of the matters involved, they have 
presented to the House the bill which now embodies the result 
of their examinations, and their ideas of proper tariff reform 
That it is full of errors can not be doubted, and, certainly, will 
not be denied by the gentlemen who have formulated it. 

The chairman of the committee has not disguised the fact 
that the evidence obtainable by them, and upon which they 
were obliged to act, was necessarily imperfect, and, in most 
cases, from interested parties. It could not be otherwise. No 
similar body of men can possess the uisite information cover- 
ing so vast a field, so complicated in its character, requir- 
ing so much technical knowledge as was necessary in making a 
bill which was even approximately correct. And, again, it can 
not be doubted that many of the conclusions arrived at by the 
committee are compromises of ementsamong themselves. 
It is exceedingly unfortunate that interests of such vast magni- 
tude should have to be decided in such a way, but it speaks well 
for the vitality of our industries that they are not ruined in the 

rocess. 

The bill is before the House for its consideration. Its provi- 
sions will be discussed and decided upon. Many of them will 
doubtless be altered. In anticipation of that discussion, I wish 
to draw the attention of the House to some of the errors which 
I think that it contains—not to the details, but to the general 
principles involved. 

OUR RELATIONS TO CANADA. 

The first matter I wish you to notice is its treatment of our re- 
lations to the Dominionof Canada. Comprisingacountry which 
extends all along our Northern border, having similar climatic 


conditions, inhabited by a race analogous to our own, the 

doubtless our most rous com Ators, both in 5 
and manufactured products, for they can more easily deliver 
into the heart of our 5 that they make or raise 
than ay 175 people with whom we have to contend. With 
their 5,000,000 inhabitants they have suffered the great dis- 
advantage of not having so large a home market as we, and have 
therefore not been enabled to extend their manufactures, to 
employ such large plants of machinery, norto manufacture upon 
the scale which we have done, with our 65,000,000 people. There 
has been a consequent stagnation of their business, and agradual 
transfer of it to this country, which has acted as a sponge, ab- 
sorbing all that was best of her inhabitants and industries. 

This bill gives her nearly the full benefit of these advantages 
of ours, 3 not only her raw materials, but also many of 
her manufactured products, with no corresponding advantage to 
ourselves. This can only result in giving new life to her fac- 
tories and farms, to the serious injury of our producers, and in 
delaying the om Delis she will naturally be absorbed into our 
own country—when one nation, one people, under one govern- 
ment will occupy the continent from the Gulf tothe North Pole. 
The interests are so delicate, involving our agricultural, manu- 
fac „and transportation interests, that they should never 
have been meddled with in the crude way in which they are 
handled in this bill. They are subjects to be dealt with by the 
Department of State, with great deliberation. When the vari- 
ous schedules are discussed before the House I shall have more 
to say upon this subject. 

SUGAR BOUNTY. 

Another item which I object to is that in which the bounty 
on sugar manufactured in this country, arranged for in the Mc- 
Kinley bill, is continued, providing, however, for its gradual 
elimination. It is something so foreign to the ideas of Demo- 
cratic doctrine that it is incredible t the committee could 
have entertained for a moment the idea of re ingit. Itis 
surprising that they did not immediately decree its abolition. 
It will doubtless be argued by them that itis not alaw proposed 
by themselves, but found upon the statute books, and that they 
have shown their disapproval of it by the manner in which they 
have treated it. But, after all, any recognition of it is a surren- 
der of the principle for which Democracy has so long contended. 
Tt can not ed arevenue measure, for itis one for the spend- 
ing of the revenue. If it came before the House at all it should 
have come from the Committee on Appropriations, and should 
have been called A bill to sustain one ustry at the expense 
of other industries.” 

The experience of Government in the fisheries bounties, which 
engaged so much of its attention during the earlier years of its 
existence, could have been studied to advantage. It would have 
been found to be a history full of fraud, corruption, and impu- 
dent assumption. The fisheries languished until it was repealed, 
when they sprang into full life and prosperity. Mr. Jefferson, 
the Secretary of State, reported against adopting the foreign 

stem of bounties and premiums, and expressed his conviction 

tit “was not constitutional for the fisheries to draw support 
from the Treasury.” It was also held that it was not constitu- 
tional to pay outofthe public Treasury a bounty upon occupation, 
asa reward to one interest at the expense of others, and that a 
measure that is not constitutional in itselfcan not be made so by 
any collateral advantage that may arise from it. 

Our experience with the protective tariff should have taught 
the gentlemen who framed this bill that, when the sugar indus- 
try had once established its claim upon the Treasury of the na- 
tion, its demands would constantly increase, and that it would 
form alliances with other interests and become exceedingly dif- 
ficult to shake off. I do not believe it possible that this House 
will confirm their action, and I shall do my part, if opportunity is 
given, to have it stricken from the bill. 

Another feature of the document before us to which I object, 
is that it fails to provide that portion of the revenue necessary 
for the 3 of the Government that we might reasonably 
expect to derive from this source. With the declaration of the 
Chicago platform before them, wherein it is announced that, 
while no tariff shall be levied for protection, one for revenue 
shall be levied, they have constructed a bill which ostentatiously 
fails to provide a revenue adequate to the wants of the Govern- 
ment, and they provide no other method to meet the deficiency 
that is recognized in any Democratic declaration of principles. 

INCOME TAX. 

It is strongly asserted that this state of things is brought about 
for the purpose of making it necessary that there should be an 
income tax. It isscarcely credible that gentlemen, clothed with 
the authority to frame a measure that was to interpret recog- 
nized Democratic doctrine, should so far forget their obligations 
aa to convert it into an instrument for the enforcement of their 
individual theories. Yet we are told that it is to be done, and 
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p 2 to force a concurrence on the part of this House it 
to be attached as an amendment to this bill. It is known that 
in the hurried discussion that may take place every advantage 
will accrue to those having itin charge. It becomes a serious 
question whether Democrats should become ties to such a 
conspiracy against the recognized tenets of party belief; whether 
honest tariff reformers should consent to connect that reform 
with a measure thatwill make it odious to a large portion of our 
people in time to come. 

In the fear that that measure may, at the last moment, be 
brought in and rushed through under party pressure, withouta 
full opportunity for those opposed to it to express their senti- 
ments, I wish now, while I have the . to say a few 
words in relation to it. It is the most odious form of taxation 
that can be devised for a free people. It is strictly class legisla- 
tion, for it proposes to exempt incomes below a certain amount. 
We have denounced the class legislation of the McKinley bill, yet 
we are asked to replace it by a worse form of class legislation. 
It can not be enforced without offensive inquisitorial methods. 
No matter what the promises may be in the beginning, they 
must necessarily be used if the tax is collected. 

It leads men into doing their business by secret methods; it 
promotes deceit and fraud; it isan onerous tax on the consci- 
entious, a device by which the honest must pay while the shrewd 
and arp res go free. It has never succeeded, even in 
countries where the conditions of society and business were best 
adapted to its enforcement; and it can not succeed with us who 
have enjoyed freer methods of doing our business. The English 
chancellor stated, last year, that not one-third of the incomes of 
England paid the tax—and this after years of organization, in a 
country whose compactness combined with its methods of busi- 
ness are the most favorable to its enforcement. 

A law that can not be enforced demoralizes and debases the 
people. Those who demand its enactment are they who, by its 
provisions are exempted from paying it. It is a shame that in 
& country where all the paths to success are open and free to 
every citizen, where there are no entailed estates, or hereditary 
claims standing in the way of our general prosperity,that the 
successful should be made the legal prey of the unsuccessful, 
and that there should be men clothed with the authority of the 
nation who will become the tools of socialistic theorists. 

This country can endure financial disasters and economic con- 
vulsions. It may stagger and reel like a drunken man, but it 
will recover and go on inits grand career of material prosperity, 
for its recuperative power is so great and the springs that feed 
the streams of its prosperity are so full that they can never dry. 
Our mountains wil yield their stores of precious and useful 
metals; our prairies and fields will have their seedtimes and 
their harvests. Our commerce will extend and count the world 
its own. We are impregnable to assaults from without. When, 
however, the moral sense of the people becomes corrupted and 
poisoned; when class distinctions are recognized; when jealousy 
of the prosperous becomes a political weapon in the hands of the 
demagogue; when the rights of individuals, no matter how high 
nor how low, are subject to assaults from the less prosperous; 
when socialistic theories are encouraged—then, indeed, are we 
in imminent peril, for our foes are within the gates. I call 
upon you, gentlemen, to resist the measure when it comes up for 
your action, and to defend tariff reform and Democracy from so 

ark a stain, 

I had hoped that the committee, in their bill, would have taken 
steps to reverse the action of the Republican party. It is well 
known that when the whole any on sugar was removed, and 
the Government was deprived of the large revenue that it had 
previously derived from that source, it was done in order to 
make it impossible to lower the duties on other merchandise. 
There was no urgent eter demand for its total abolition. 

They have accomplished just what they undertook to do, and 
we have not the courage to undo their work. They tied our 
hands and we consent that our hands shall remain tied. A little 
more confidence in the good senseof the American people would 
make us more courageous. Theyare not fools, and do not fancy 
our Dori yielding to the devices of our opponents. They rec- 
ognize the fact that the Government must be sustained, and 
each is willing to pay his moderate share. Should we to-day 
reimpose a part of the tax on sugar, no complaint would be made 
except by professional agitators. 

A tax of 1 cent per pound on raw 27 would bring a revenue 
of about $38,000,000, and no man would feel it. With the saving 
effected by doing away with the bounties it would reach the 
handsome sum of forty-seven millions. 

Tentertained the idea of going over the history of tariff 2 
tion, at the same time making an estimate of the effect of each tar - 
iff upon our industries during the time it was in force. Upon 


an examination of the subject I find that, with the exception of 


the woolen industries and, in a less degree, the iron interests, the 


ad vance is about the same under both high and low tariffs. So 
Jam led to belſeve, and my observations during thirty years of 
intimate connection with them confirms it, that other influences 
and forces have contributed to their development and steady 
growth. It shall be the object of my address to try to make that 
plain. However, before going into that branch of the subject, I 
want to say that the woolen industry, and toa less extent the 
iron, have been what we may style political industries. They 
have sought and obtained, at different times, Government as- 
sistance in the matter of tariffs, and always to their injury. 

The woolen people have been the chief offenders in this par- 
ticular and are to-day the farthest behind, in the race with the 
outside world of all our manufacturers. They were able toform 
combinations with the wool-producing farmers throughout the 
country, and thus acquired large political influence. This union 
has stunted the growth of both, but it has had the further bad 
effect of inflaming the cupidity of other interests, which were 
making good progress without it, into demanding our ever-in- 
creasing degree of protection, until the culmination oame in the 
law of 1890—the McKinley tariff bill. They expected that, with 
its enactment, they were to be put on the high road to larger 
business and better profits, whereas the result has been that their 
pront have been reduced, and, to a 8 large extent, their in- 

ustries ee by the overcompetition and overproduction 
thatit excited. Prices,except where trusts have kept them up, 
have never been so low nor so unprofitable to the manufacturers 
as during the last two years. 

I do not think that our friends on the other side of the House 
can point to this with 1 for it certainly was not the result 
that they tried to reach. More subtle laws than the McKinley 
enactment changed the result—and they always will undermine 
and defeat legislation that is obstructive to naturalforces. I do 
not think that the McKinley law will, in its final results, be in- 
jurious to the country. It has forced the cost of production and 
profit down to such a low figure that we have been able to in- 
troduce a great many new articles into foreign markets, and 
they will maintain their pisos there, for it is a well-established 
rule that prices once reduced, no matter by what process, can 
never permanently rise again. The remedy that the manufac- 
turers will have to seek will be the reduction of cost by new 
N the strengthening of their hold upon foreign mar- 

ets in order to dispose of their surplus. This, in my opinion, 
constitutes one of the strongest reasons for its repeal, in that it 
gorani es our industries and substitutesan artificial for a natural 
growth. 

The same conditions prevailed immediately after the close of 
the warof the rebellion. Large factories had been built to sup- 
ply the great demand caused by it, and, at its close, it became a 
serious question how they were to be employed. They decided 
thatin order not tolet their plant go to waste, they would man- 
ufacture and sell their products for a year at cost. Necessit; 
induced invention, and before the year was over it was foun 
that prices which yielded no profit when the year began wera 
very remunerative at its close. 

So I say, gentemen, that b ousting the ties that bound the 
wool-producing interest and the woolen manufacturing inter- 
ests, you have done more to remove the central cause of trouble 
than nen thing else that you have done. The remainder of 
the field gives you an opportunity for bringing out and airing 
your fine drawn theories, without the probability of your doing 
much damage to the country, which, under the circumstances, is 
fortunate. I wish, however, that instead of traveling over the 
same weary road covered by other tariffs, for which stereotyped 
copies might have been furnished by Government, simply leav- 
ing out the rates, you had enunciated some new principle, or 
had inaugurated some plan whereby the whole question might 
have been taken out of politics. You have not done so, and we 
must await another opportunity. We can not spend a few mo- 
ments more profitably than in . the history of the rise 
and progress of our manufacturing industries, with a view to 
ascertaining the true cause of this prosperity and growth. 

I remember well the time when the majority of our factories 
were located in the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. The farmers of those States were generally 
versed in some trade, and supplemented the earnings of their 

oor farms in the short summers by working in their factories 
Faring the long winters. Ponds and streams furnished the req- 
uisite water power. They manufactured for the home market 
and with special reference to its requirements, and were particu- 
lar that their products should be of good quality, for they had 
to meet home criticism. 

As their output became larger, they sought the markets of 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and disposed of their sur- 
plus goods to the jobbing merchants, who sold them together 
with those which they had imported. Gradually the superior 
excellence of their wares became apparent, and on the sole 
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ground of quality for I wish to be honest with the House —on 
the sole ground of quality, not cheapness, they supplanted the 
European wares. The North and the West were the to take 
advantage of this. The South, dur the slave period, stuck 
longer to the English imported articles. But gradually this 
trade made its way to the South. With increased demand came 
increased facilities for manufacturing. The little farm factory, 
composed of a few little wooden sheds for buildings, gave place 
to large and pretentious structures. Villages were built along 
the streams and manufacturing towns sprung up. That is the 
history of many New England towns, which to-day have grown 
into large manufacturing cities. 

I would like, if time permitted, to give the transition from 
water power to steam power. The rush of enterprise could not 
abide the frequent giving out of the streams, so the steam en- 
gine was introduced, and the industries were put upon a perma- 
nent footing. The manufacturers established their warehouses 
in the principal cities of the country, and,in addition to being 
manufacturers, became skilled merchants. 

But another advance was to be made. With competition 
among themselves came the necessity of getting nearer to the 
source of raw material. So Pittsburg, Harrisburg, and a hun- 
dred manufacturing towns and cities in Pennsylv: , came into 
existence. Then the West began to share in the fever of the 
enterprise, and now to-day American manufactures and indus- 
tries cover not only the East and the West, but the South also. 
They are getting nearer to the source of the raw material. 

The large profits of early times have passed away. They never 
can exist again, except through patents or trusts. They are un- 
natural. The volume of transactions compensates for the small- 
ness of profits. In all the world there is no nation, no class of 
men in similar enterprises, who are so skillful in their processes, 
so quick to avail themselves of every new discovery in science 
and in art, and who have at their command so large a corps of 
skilled artisans as the American manufacturers. 

Now, gentlemen, if such is the case, why has it been necessary 
to have a constantly increasing rate of protection? The mere 
statement of the case isa refutation. e know that we have 
not been falling behind the rest of the world in our improve- 
ments, or in availing ourselves of every modern appliance and 
invention. We know that we stand fully abreast, yes, far ahead 
of them. Now, I wish toshow that this has been a natural growth; 
that the real growth, the most solid growth has been a natural 
one which has not beeninfluenced by tariff legislation at all. 

The first articles produced were those needed in the condition 
of the country asit then existed, and were principally agricul- 
tural implements and tools, and tools for the various mechanical 
trades. The country needed axes to fell its forests, and under 
thatimpulse the American manufacturer soon produced the best 
axes in the world. aay needed plows and agricultural imple- 
ments to break up and till the soil and to harvest its crops. ith 
that impulse behind him and with his natural ingenuity and 
skill the American manufacturer soon produced the best that 
were made in the world. There is no doubt of it. We make 
the best agricultural implements in the world, and they are 
every where so acknowledged. 

Houses must be built to supply the wants of a growing com- 
munity, and under that impulse he manufactured the best tools 
made in the world and the best hardware and fittings to supply 
those houses. With the increase of wealth and luxury in this 
country, the latter became ornamental and artistic. He had 
this great advantage, that he knew the special requirements of 
his countrymen, ana he had the further advantage of a con- 
stantly increasing and aoe. home market in which to 
dispose of his goods. In respect he differed from his Eng- 
lish competitor, who had a comparatively small home market to 
supply, and who, from the beginning, was obliged to look to 
other nations as consumers of his product. 

The advent of American manufactured goods in foreign coun- 
tries was long delayed by this fact: although the quality of the 
goods was better, the cost was higher than that of the goods of 

oreign a but success brought competition, and with 
that competition came a study of the methods of decreasing cost, 
until the time came—and I say it boldly upon the floor of this 
House and am prepared to prove it—the time came when he 
was able to supply foreign markets with a better quality of 
goods at a lower price; and I say to you, gentlemen, that to-day 
we stand, with very few exceptions in relation to the articles, 
in a condition to supply the world with all the goods they need, 
of better quality and atlower prices. The exceptions are those 
things which have been 3 and injured by over-protec- 
tion or unwise protection. The things which have arisen in 
their natural course are the things which to-day have the great- 
est success abroad. 

I have been asked to give a list of the various classes of our 


manufactured goods that, to-day, find a ready market in foreign 


countries tall competitors. It would be much easier to 
make a list of those that we can not export, the exceptions are s0 
few. However, as yon all seem to want it, even at the risk of 
wearying you, I will proceed. 

Tools: Used by carpenters, coopers, curriers, masons, black- 
smiths, miners, plumbers, cabinet makers. 

The above comprise many hundreds of items. 

Agricultural tools: Shovels, spades, rakes, hoes, forks, axes, 
etc., without exception. 

Agricultural implements and machines: Plows, harrows, reap- 
ers, mowers, horse rakes. Every kind of this class without ex- 
ception. There are single orders received for as many as 10,000 
steel plows at a time. 

Binding-twine and barbed wire in enormous quantities. 

Manufactures of wood: Doors, sashes, blinds, moldings, han- 
dles, carriage-building materials, white pine, pitch pine, spruce. 

Ship chandlery: Blocks, cordage, sail canvas, every class of 
fittings for ships. 

Carriages, wagons, carts, barrows. 

Nails: Cut, wrought, tacks, brads, shoe nails; and we have just 
begun to 1815 Wire nails to England. 

ouse-building hardware of every kind, such as locks, hinges, 
and fittings of every kind. 

House-furnishing articles: Tin ware, iron and enameled ware, 
table cutlery of the better kinds, pressed glass ware, clocks, 
lamps and chandeliers, stoves, ranges, heaters, plated and silver 
ware, furniture, chairs in enormous quantities, pianos and or- 
gans, sewing machines and fittings. 

Leather goods: Trunks, valises, bags, harness, belting, sole 
leather, boots and shoes. 

Rubber goods: Shoes, hose, belting, packing, surgical imple- 
ign mate of rubber. 3 A i ; 

rought iron pipe and fittings, and plumbers’ supplies, no 
including sheet ake £ = 

Pumps and fire engines, turpentine, tar, pitch, rosin, popor 
and envelopes, watch movements and watches, jewelry of low 
and middle grades in large quantities; railroad cars, both street 
and steam; locomotives to South American countries, wood- 
working machinery of all kinds, iron-working machinery in 
limited quantities, steam engines, boilers, sugar-working ma- 
chinery, oils, petroleum, cottonseed (lubricating), canned goods, 
fish, fruit, vegetables, and meats. 

Dry goods: Drills, sheetings, shirtings, Osnaburg’s cotton 
flannel, percales, cotton underwear, calicoes, whenever we can 
get them of suitable colors and assortments, sewing silks and 
many kinds of notions, but nota dollar’s worth of spool cotton; 
as the monopolistic manufacturers here, protected by the tariff, 
are the same parties who monopolize itin England, controlling 
the markets of the world. The list is almost endless in its 
variety and embraces nearly everything that we make in liberal 
quantities (excepting woolen goods), and it is constantly increas- 


ing. 

There is no country to which we do not ship these products in 
variety and in quantity according to their requirements. We 
experience no culties in meeting the prices of foreign com- 
peron, except in the matters of freight and banking facilities. 

the first we have less inconvenience than when I last spoke 
to you in the Fifty-second Congress. The establishment of new 
steamship lines to Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, and the African 
Cape colonies, gives us additional facilities for delivering our 
goods! This obstacle will ina great measure be eliminated by 
the removal of the duty on wool, turning that product in this 
direction, thus giving us homeward cargoes, and a consequent 
cheapening of outward freight. 

The shipment of their products to this market will also turn 
exchange in our direction and gradually build up independent 
banking facilities. At present we are obliged to use the facili- 
ties furnished by English banks to finance our transactions, our 

stem here not being adapted to that class of business. The 

nglish, German, and French merchants, through the assistance 
furnished Dy shalt banks, are able to give longer credits than we 


can offer, which is a great advantage to them, and enables them 
to hold on to a great dealof the trade that would otherwise come 
tous. This difficulty will be removed when our relations are 


made closer by the admission of their products free of duty. 

I would like to emphasize the importance of an extension of 
the exports of our manufactured products. That trade is more 
stable and less liable to fluctuations than that in the products of 
agriculture. I will give as an illustration the following: 


In 1892 the value of all agricultural exports was $799, 328, 232 
In 1893 it had fallen to———— 615, 353, 381 


183, 974, 851 


Or a reduction of 
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. In the same periods the exports of manufactured productions 
were: 


o SR R E 8212, 349, 984 
727 ER ĩͤâvb 0K 198 907 716 
Or’a decline of n oe eee 13, 382, 268 


The reason is easily found in the fact that the markets for our 
agricultural products are fewer in numberand, in seasons of de- 
pression, suffer together. On the other hand, the markets for 
our manufactured products are scattered among all the nations 
of the earth, and some of them are nearly always prosperous. It 
is important that the business be encouraged for another rea- 
son, viz: It furnishes an outlet for the overproduction of our 
factories, which is particularly important in seasons of depres- 
sion at home. It also enables our people to manufacture more 
extensively, and consequently reduces the cost of production. 
It is estimated that nearly two million of our people derive 
their support from the export of manufactured products. 

I have said that the trade was constantly increasing, As an 
illustration of this assertion I will state that one house, engaged 
in the general export of manufactured goods to a great variety 
of markets, shipped in 1892, $1,000,000 more than in 1891, andin 
1893, $1,000,000 more than in 1892. They declined fully $1,000,000 
of transactions in the latter year on account of their inability to 
finance them. 

These facts certainly give us good grounds for confidence in 
our ability to deal with other nations upon more liberal terms 
than we have felt safe, heretofore. They should convince us, 
also, that the manufacturing interests of our country are more 
important factors of its prosperity than we have been inclined 
to admit in heated political discussion. Further, it proves be- 
yond the possibility of doubt that we can afford to legislate, in 
relation to the tariff, on broader and easier lines than has hith- 
erto been conceded. 

I would not throw down the barriers that shield our indus- 
tries from the surplus of other nations thrown upon our markets. 
That is not necessary, so long as we need a revenue for the sup- 

rt of our Government. oreover, I think it not immoral! to 

y that revenue in such a way as to give them confidence. It is 
natural that, having been taught for so long a time to fear foreign 
competition, they should be timid at the prospect of a sudden 
and radical change. A fair tariff, sufficient for revenue, easily 
understood and not complicated in its structure, would answer 
every purpose. 

In the early part of this address I referred toa plan that I had 
formulated, which seems to me to conform to these conditions. 
I have previously referred to it, in my address to the Fifty- 
second Congress, when the wool tariff was under discussion, and, 
later still, in an article published in the Forum. It has met 
with favorable comments in many of the leading newspapers of 
the country, and I can not present it more easily than in an ex- 
tract from that article. 

With that I will close my address, simply stating in advance 
that where I have referred to the formation of Schedule D“ 
by proofs furnished to the Committee of Ways and Means, or to 
the Secretary of the 5 Ihave decided, upon consultation 
with others, to recommend that such proofs be presented to a 
nonpartisan commission composed of five members, not over 
three of whom should be members of the same political party. 
It should have power to hear testimony of manufacturers or 
others whose interests are affected by tariff laws, and to secure 
testimony from other sources touching the same. It should have 
access to the information on the subject in possession of any De- 
partment of Government, and should be authorized to call for 
the services of our consuls. 

Before such a tribunal conclusions would be reached after fair 
proof, and the whole case be taken out of the domain of asser- 
tion. The whole field of our industries would not be disturbed 
at the same time, and deliberate action would be secured. No 
one who has watched the pro; of the discussion in the House 
can fail to be impressed by the fact that our action on these im- 
pean questions is notalways the resultof careful consideration 

ut is often influenced by prejudice. 

zae following is the extract, with which I conclude my re- 
marks : 

A PLAN FOR AN AUTOMATIC, BUSINESS-LIKE TARIFF. 

In order to make m rom „let 
say that the plan Thave in view ts ons whereby that portion of the revenue 
necessary to be raised by a tax on imports shall every year have a dirett re- 
lation to the necessary revenue, and this without a yearly formulation of a 
new tariff. II is doubtless well understood that the collection of our rev- 
enues heretofore has been without any direct reference to the expenditures 
of the Government. They have been collected in various ways, and passed 
into the Treasury, and expended under the directions of the Departmente of 
the Government authorized to make such expenditures. 

This simple statement would seem sufficient to a business man, without 


any argument, to show the necessity of reform. Yet this method of collect- 
ing revenue withov* regard to the sum needed by the Government has 


lasted through generations without eliciting any ted test from the 
ople. Mr. Cleveland, during the latter part of 1 
ound that the revenues then collected under exis’ laws had resulted in 
an accumulation in the ot a sum exceeding 8100, 000, 000, for which 
the Government had no imm. te use. In his message of December, 1887, 
he called the attention of Congress to that fact, and to the injustice of with- 
drawing from the hands of the people such vast sums, for which the Gov- 
ernment had no legitimate use, thereby cripp various industries and en- 
baat Saga The ul te effect Was a verdict of people condemning that 
stem. 

It has always struck me that the movement simply to lower the tariff duties 
would not accomplish the whole purpose we have in view, unless some pro- 
vision were made whereby accumulations of unn revenue under any 
tariff should become impossible, and whereby the man industries 
of the country might reckon definitely some stable policy of the Gov- 
ernment toward them, not subject to the violent fluctuations caused by 
changes of Administration. I have been surprised that some of our leading 
minds have not directed their efforts to the solution of this problem. It 18 
doubtless beset with many difficulties and can not be made perfect in the be- 

ning, but I believe that a sound principle for its ultimate solution can be 
ound, and that laws framed accordingly can be put in operation that will 
not materially disturb, even at the start, the ustrial enterprises of the 
country. It will be much easier for them to adapt themselves to such a policy 
than it is to stand the constant uncertainty which now besets them. With 
this end in view, and for the Pipe heared of eliciting discussion, I formulated a 
plan about two years ago which has been much discussed and very favor- 
ably commented upon by many of the newspapers I introduced 
that plan in the form of a resolution in the House of Representatives during 
the regent extra session. Itisnow before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
to which it was referred. 

Ido not pretend that this plan is even approximately perfect, except in 
one respect, and that is in the underlying principio, the principle, namely, 
that the taxes upon the people should in no year bein excess of the necessi- 
ties of Government. The Government is in receipt of a certain income from 
its internal-revenus taxes, from its consular service, and from other sources, 
which can be, and in fact are, usually estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his report to Congress. © balance of the needed revenue, ac- 
cording to the present custom, must come from the duties collected upon 
imports. These also are generally estimated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in his report, and upon this basis the appropriations are made. 

would reverse this order of things, and first ascertain what the require- 
ments of the Government are, and deduct from that sum the estimated 
amounts receivable from all other sources, and thus ascertain the amount 
mest to be raised from the tariff on imports. Then I would levy it ac- 

How to do this, without disturbing the commercial interests of the coun- 
try, is the question that confronts us. Of course, if all articles could by 
theirnature the same rate of import duty, the problem could easily be 
solved by g the porcentagé upon the estimated amounts of 
imports. But allarticles do not stand upon thesame basis, and hence such 
a course would work great hardship. is consideration led to the sugges- 
tion of various schedules which should not share in the uniform rate of 
duty. The first was the free List, toward the of which the people 
have assisted Congress by their declarations at the last two elections, that 
all raw material necessary to the manufacture of goods should be admit- 
ted free of duty. The second schedule would embrace partially manufac- 
tured raw material, such as must be used again in manufacture, and upon 
which the duty, even under the McKinley tariff, does not exceed 10 or 15 per 
cent. Since it would be manifestly unfair to those who pay internal-rev- 
enue taxes to place them in the same schedule as those manufacturers who 
are not burdened with that tax, the articles on which an internal tax is 
levied, which are few in number, consisting chiefiy of wines, spirits, cigars, 
and tobacco should pay a rate of duty which will bring a revenueover 
and above the amount of theinternal revenue on them. 

Having thus eliminated all the foregoing classes of articles from the list 
of e I know of uone remaining that would suffer by being sub- 
jected to a uniform rate of ad valorem duty sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the Government. rate could be c year by year as the 
sum of the necessary revenue e aes The main objection to this arrange- 
ment is that it would subject the importations of the unspecified classevery 
year toavaryingrateof duty. In order to ascertain how great this variation 
would be, I have gone as yas possible into the estimate of importa- 
tions and nditures of the Government for threo years, in which there 
were the o variations, and I find that in no two years was there a 
difference of more than 5 per cent, That amount would be quite serious 
wereitapplied tol ee but these havealready been eliminated and put 
down in the other schedules, Upon the goods to which the variable duty 
would apply it presents an obstacle no greater than the ordinary fluctua- 
tions which m ants have to confront every year, It is estimated that in 
years of ordinary expenditure the duty necessary to be levied on the un- 
peor list would not be far from 35 per cent. rate of duty, with the 

ditional benefit derived from free raw material, would doubtless prevent 
foreign competitors from unloading their surplus upon our own markets. 

My own experience as an rt merchant has extended over thirty-eight 
desde in W. time [have done my share to introduce American manu- 

ctured goods into foreign countries in competition with the manufactur- 
ers of England, Germany, France, and Spain; and this experience has con- 
vinced me that the fears our manufacturers have of foreign competition are 
totally without reason. Every has witnessed their fresh triumphs in 
foreign markets over all competition; every article of our manufacture has 
fought its own way, until to-day I can safely assert that in nearly all our 
manufactured products, a notable exception woolen goods, weare not 
only able to sell on equal terms with foreign manufacturers, but to furnish 
a better quality at a lower price. 

It has taken years to break up the trade habits of the foreign markets and 
to induce them to consider American goods, even though they were offered 
at lower prices. But the doors are now open; our manufacturers are the 
peers of manufacturers of other nations in their ability to serve the 
world. If a. would look to foreign countries as markets for their sur- 

lus and would exert themselves to please the tastes and convenience of 
oreign consumers as their Euro; rivals do they would drive out all 
competition without the necessity of lowering wages. If they have been 
able to attain their present position while pa, a duty on raw materials 
how much more easily can they accomplish the result with that tax re- 
moved! To-day the merchandise and machinery manufactured in the East, 
the West, and the South can be found in every market in South America, in 
Africa, in Australia New Zealand, in China, all through Asia, among 
the Arabs and in the desert. No nation has ever achieved so signal an in- 
dustrial victory in so short a time. 

Those of us who through a generation have been knocking at the doors of 
other nations’ markets, trying 9 great odds to introduce American 
manufactured goods, know that those doors are now open to our enterprise 
and skill. Isay, therefore, that the rate of duty involved in this planshould 
be more than sufficient to quiet the fears of our manufacturers, and that 
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they ought to welcome any arrangement that will end the uncertainty that 
has been caused by tariffs made for political conside tions. 

But there is another class to be satisfied—the woramen. To quiet their 

fears and to bring to a test the question whether or not the labor cost, in- 

mechanical productions, exceeds the labor cost, 

abroad, I have pro- 


machinery, 
vided another schedule. This so that incase the manu- 
facturers 


the theory or doctrine of administering the revenue laws with 
a twofold object: First, to provide money to defray the current 
expenses of the Government; second, to so adjust the taxes 
which were levied on foreign importations, as to encourage and 
stimulate the business of manufacturing in this country; and 


of any ed article can prove to the Committee on’ Ways end for this rte i on each ae was to be aroa at aram 
Means or the Secretary of the Treasury that there is a greater difference in | gu equal or exceeding the difference in the cost of its 
the cost of labor, including machinery, than would be covered by the uni- 8 in this, and foreign countries, including the price 


resenting . 
bor cost. be- 


of his workmen. 

I think it is worth something to try such a plan for a year or more in 
order to make this point plain to the people and to put toa 8 test 
the claim that our workman needs a high tariff for his protection. 

Under the plan that I propose there would be four schedules: 

Schedule To be composed of articles free from duty, including all raw 
materials necessary in the manufacture of g 

Schedule B—To be composed of articles which, on account of their nature, 
— not pay a duty exceeding 10 per cent—mainly partially manufac- 


mate 
Schedule C—To be composed of articles, princi: y wine, ts, tobacco, 
cigars, cigarettes, upon which a duty must be 9 ent at least to 
compensate manufacturers who pay a tax under our internal- revenue laws. 
Also, of a few well-defined articles of luxury which will bear a rate of at 
least 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Schedule D—To be known as the schedule for the equalization of labor 
cost, incl machinery, which shall be made up from time to time in the 
manner 


lan 
Fra competitors. The other item, labor, with the use of machinery, 
ist os . 4 her standard 
; but should that pee be incorrect, and should it be found 
exists a ter ‘erence than is covered by the estimated duty, 
it is made safe by the visions of Schedule D. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that, if it were understood that the new 

Fesuming operstions without waiting for completed legisiation, and would 

ns ut w: ‘or comple ation, and wo 
wot thats — to accept stich a plan be construed into an admission that 
theirobject is not so much pro onagainst foreigncompetitors as against 
their 'hbors, the consumers? 

Chairman WILSON of the Ways and Means Committee in his recent reply 
to remarks made by Mr. REED alluded to the great difficulties enced 
by his committee in formulating the schedules of the new tariff, ving asa 
reason that they were obliged, on account of their own imperfect knowledge 
of the details, to rely upon the statements of experts who are nearly always 
manufacturers and consequently interested This is the same - 
culty that has always beset efforts to formulate a tariff on the old lines. It 
is also an intimation that notwithstan the fact that the new tariff is to 
be a tariff for revenue only, it is to be levied on lines of such protection as 


they deem . 

While I do not object to this spirit I am convinced that it will not satisfy 
anyone, but create a great amount of dissatisfaction among the various in- 
terests affected. It not produce any 5 upon which to work 
out permanent results. The manufacturer still continue to look to- 

Washington instead of making the most of his own resources. After 
a little experience in self-reliance he would, I feel sure, come to the conclu- 
sion that a tariff for protection, whatever may have been its benefits in the 
early days of our industries, to-day brings with it more difficulties than ad- 
van ; and his adherence to it now is rather because of sentiment and 
tradition than of any intelligent idea of its necessity. 

The increasing wants of the Governmentcombined with the naturally de- 
creasing importations will doubtless before long make it n to pro- 
viđe new sources of income. The plan proposed leaves that whole question 
open, while it directs the discussion of revenue away from the tariff into 
more healthy and less demoralizing directions. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES C. McDEARMON. 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 16, 1894. 


The House in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill CH. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, 2nd for other purposes 

Mr. MCDEARMON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The economic problems which we are now de- 
bating are notnew. The great issue as to the mode and man- 
ner and purpose to be subserved inexercising the taxing power 
sprang up in the early dawn of our history. 

After a more perfect union” had succeeded the old confed- 
eration, and the Federal Government armed with the dangerous 
and dreaded power of taxation, which the American people had 
with hesitation and misgivings conferred upon it, had been or- 
ganized under the Constitution, a controversy arose in the first 
administration as to the exercise of that authority. 

Mr. Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury, originated 


of labor, cost of raw materials, and all other advantages which 
foreign manufacturers might enjoy over Americans engaged in 
like enterprises. This was called the protective or American 
system. 

The arguments in its favor were briefly these: Firat, that 
Americans were being and had for years been plundered by the 
manufacturers of England, who enjoyed a monopoly of this mar- 
ket; that exorbitant prices for the necessaries of life were being 
extorted; and that this country abounded in almost limitless re- 
sources and supplies of raw material necessary for the production 
of nearly every article of necessity, and that our people 

equal or superior ingenuity, genius, enterprise, and in- 
dustry to those of any other nation; that sufficient capital was 
available, but that our infant industries would not be able to 
maintain themselves against the competition and combined op- 
position of the rapacious and piratical monopolies of Europe 
without the protection of the Federal laws 

It was not insisted by those early statesmen, whose motives 
were pure and patriotic, that these discriminatin taxes should 


be levied upon any article, unless it appeared that it could by 
such protection (which was to be temporary) be produced in 
er country. 


America as Leg ad as it could in any o 

It was argued that a temporary protective tax on such articles 
as could be as cheaply manufactured here as elsewhere would 
result in the development of our vast resources, would diversify 
labor, furnish profitable employment {for our surplus capital—a 
market and avalue for our raw mater with}which our forests 
and mountains, hills and valleys abounded, and that eventuall 
and speedily American factories would produce out of Ameri- 
can material by American labor articles of equal value at as 
low or lower price than our people were paying for them when 
the taxes were imposed, and that thus American manufacturers 
vous be able to compete with and undersell their European 
rivals, 

These laws were professedly aimed at and intended to destroy 
monopolies, not to create them; to reduce, and not increase the 
cost of the necessaries of life to the masses of consumers. This 
Utopian theory was plausible in its construction, and, consider- 
ing the circumstances existing in that early day, I am not pre- 

to insist that it was not wise and beneficent in its effects. 

t was adopted, in part, during Mr. Washington’s Administra- 

tion, and remained in vogue, with varying vicissitudes, for anum- 
ber of years. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in the early days of our Republic no man 
or party advocated the policy of longing a protective tariff upon 
any article unless it was manifest that it could in a Seasons 
time, under such protection, be producedas cheaply in this asin 
other countries of the world. 

All were agreed that it was not only manifest justice to the 
consumer, but a wise and sound economic policy, to allow the 
necessaries of life which our people, for any reason, could not 
manufacture as cheaply as foreigners, to be admitted free of 
duty, or subject only to a revenue tax when necessary, and that 
the surplus products of our fields and factories should be ex- 
changed for them. 

Under the policy of protection thousands of industrial enter- 

rises, with millions of capital invested in them, sprang into ex- 
tence in New England. Mills, factories, forges, and furnaces 
multiplied as if by magic. Townsand hamlets became populous 
and thriving cities, wealth accummulated and grew apace as if 


an Aladdin’s lamp had been placed in the hand of verey Amer- 


ican. [Applause.] 

The opposite doctrine to the protective-tariff policy is the 
Democratic theory of government which, in its simplicity, is a 
strict construction of the Constitution. That Magna Charta was 
a limitation of power; a barricade which a people just emanci- 
pated from the tyranny of a crowned despot erected against the 
encroachment of the Federal Government upon the great resid- 
uum of rights which were reserved to the States respectively 
and to the people. 

Our forefathers were jealous of the power of taxation. ae 
had rebelled against England for the abuse of it. They ref 
to confer it upon the first General Government which they 
created after the Revolution, and nothing but a demonstration 
by actual experiment of its imperative necessity won their con- 
sent to part with that great attribute of majesty and weapon of 
power, the right to take the property of the citizen for public 


purposes. 
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Mr. Jefferson, the author of the Democratic idea, contended 
from the beginning of the great controversy that the United 
States Government had no ie to encourage industries by ma- 
nipulating the taxes in their interest; that its sole power of tax- 
ation was to collect enough money to administer the Govern- 
ment economically, by just revenue laws, which should be equal 
and uniform in their operation, and bear upon and affect the in- 
terests and welfare of all alike, and that only those functions 
and powers should be exercised by the Federal Government 
which are patniy ana specifically pointed out and expressed in 
the charter which created it—the Constitution. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

These two diverse, antagonistic, and irreconcilable theories of 
government have warred against each other from the adoption 
of the Constitution to this hour. Their fierce conflict has di- 
vided our country into sections and factions, and produced dis- 
cord and bitterness among our people. 

The protectionists, emboldened by 881 enjoymentof the fruits 
of a moderate protective tariff, were led by audacious greed 
and avarice to overleap themselves. The acts of 1828 and 1832 
were passed; not to raise revenue, but to place an embargo upon 

goods; cut off custom-house receipts, and prevent com- 
petition from abroad in order that the factory owners might 
monopolize this market and levy tribute upon the masses at will. 
The country was brought to the verge of war. 

The act of 1832, a rototype of the McKinleyact of 1890, called 
“ the tariff of N fell upon American ears like the 
clangor of fire bells at midnight.” 

South Carolina in her indignation denounced it as a flagrant 
infraction of the Constitution and therefore null and void, and 
armed to resist its enforcement. Millions of our poopie sympa- 
thized with yap etter butimpetuous Commonwealth, and joined 
with her in the demand for the repeal of the infamous measure. 

The friends and advocates of the system of 8 defended 
the law with eloquence and enthusiasm. They argued that it 
was neces to enable our laboring men to earn reasonable 
wages and to protect them against the pauper labor of cag 05 
countries; that if the law was re ed our manufacturing in- 
dustries would be destroyed by the competition of goods made 
by cheap labor in Europe and Asia. 

In fact, the arguments we hear in this Chamber from day to 
day are but the echoes of the h ritical appeals and howling of 

the political nabobs and their hirelings in 1833, when the peo- 
ple’s Representatives assembled in this Capitol to undo the griev- 
ous wrong which had been inflicted upon the country. less 
than nine months from the passage of the first tariff of abomina- 
tions it was repealed by the act of 1833, 

By the ‘“‘ compromise act of 1833” it was solemnly agreed that 
the policy of protection should be forever abandoned. The 
American people condemned it then as a ‘‘fraud”—the “ rob- 
bery of the many for the benefit of the few“ —as they have ever 
done when the issue has been presented directly and fairly be- 
fore them. 

Mr. Clay, the great champion of the so-called American sys- 
tem of protection,” believed that the policy had served its pur- 
pose, and that its further continuance was a menace to the per- 

tuity of the Union; and he patriotically introduced the bill and 

ed the movement for its abandonment. 

In a letter to Mr. S. F. Bronson, of Georgia, dated September 
13, 1843, he said: 

I think there is no danger of a high tariff being ever established; that of 
1823 was 5 deserving that denomination. I was not in Congress 
when it passed, and did not vote for it; but with its history and with the cir- 
cumstances which gave birth to it Iam well acquainted. They werehighly 
discreditable to American legislation, and I hope, for its honor, will never 
again berepeated. * * * 


Continuing, he says: 


My opinion that there is no danger hereafter of a high tariff is founded 
upon the gratifying fact that our manufactures have now taken a deep 
root. In their infancy they needed a greater measure of protection; but as 

uire strength and stability, and consequently 

wil ri less protection. Even now some branches of them are able to 

vent na in distant markets successful competition with rival foreign man- 
ac 


they grow and advance they a 


Mr. Clay's biographer, Epes Sargent, in commenting upon this 
letter, remarks, on page 217 of his Life and Public Services of 
enry Clay: 


By this it will be seen that Mr. Clay, so far from contemplating the expe- 
diency of higher and higher duties, believes that the rapid and constant prog- 
ress of our {manufactures tends ever to diminish instead of to increase the 
necessity of decidedly protective duties. He never was in favor of a high 
tariff. In his own 1 e, he believes that “the revenue for the General 
Government should be derived from its foreign imports, to the exclusion of 
direct taxes and the proceeds of the sales of the public lands; and that no 
more revenue should be levied than is necessary to an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government; but that in le it such discriminations 
ought to be made as will afford moderate and reasonable protection to 


— al interests against the rivalry and prohibitory policy of foreign 


The act of 1833 provided that the duties levied by the act of 
1832 should be reduced and remitted each year until only a tariff 
for revenue remained. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, this great controversy was settled by 
solemn treaty, as it were, by our fathers. The levying of taxes 
only for revenue, according to the teachings of the Democratic 
party, was adopted as the permanent policy of the Government 
and the question for a number of years ceased to be a political 
issue. 

It is true that in 1842 the ‘‘ Whig tariff” was surreptitiously 
. its authors were driven from power in the great up- 

eaval in 1844, when the Democratic party, under the lead of 
Polk and Dallas—upon a platform which declared that justice 
and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to foster one 
branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish 
the interests of one portion to the injury of another portion of 
our common country! exe restored to power, and notwithstand- 
ing the enormous expenditures necessary to conduct the war 
with Mexico, the Whig tariff was repealed and the Walker 
low tariff of 1846, the first ideal Democratic tariff ever passed, 
was enacted. The duties on foreign importations were reduced 
to a strict revenue basis. The theory of taxation as advocated 
by the Democratic party then and now was put into practical 
operation, and its effects were seen, its soundness and wisdom 
demonstrated. 

Immediately upon the lifting of the embargo upon commerce 
the American merchant marine sprang into life. The 3 
of American vessels employed in the foreign and coastwise trade 
and the fisheries increased under that policy from 2,562,085 tons 
in 1846 to 5,539,812 tons in 1861, which is the greatest tonnage 
that ever existed before or since that period, notwithstanding 
the great increase in population. 

The tonnage for 1892 was 4,764,921 tons, and in 1893 4,825,071 
tons. Our flag was upon every sea and our commerce was with 
every nation. Our surplus wheat, corn, cotton, cattle, hogs, and 
other agricultural products, as well as manufactured goods, were 
carried in American bottoms to foreign markets and exchanged 
for articles of luxury and necessity, which we could not produce 
as 3 as other countries. 

Agriculture, manufacture, and commerce all prosperon and 
flourished under the operation of the Walker tariff and amend- 
ments thereto, all of which were lower and lower and in the di- 
rection of free trade and commerce with all nations. 

Agriculture was then a ee and kept pace in the 
marvellous progress and development which marked that period 
of our history. 

The cash value of farms in the United States in 1850 was $3,271,- 
575,426. In 1860 it had grown to the sum of $6,650,872,507. 


The farmin, 1 and machinery in 1850 were valued 
5 ae . They hadincreased in 1860 to the value of $247,- 


The total live stock of the United States in 1850 was worth 
$544,180,516. Their value was $1,107,490,216 in 1860. 

The direful predictions of ruin and destruction made by pro- 
tectionists as to the effect of a revenue tariff upon the manufac- 
turing industries did not come to pass. Hon. Joseph C. G. Ken- 


nedy, Superintendentof the Census of 1860, in his preliminary re- 
port, page 59, says: 

The returns of manufactures exhibit a most tityin; 
sent at the same time an imposing view of the magnitude to which this 
branch of the nationalindustry has attained within the last decennium. 

The total amount of domestic manufactures (includihg fisheries and the 
products of the mines), according to the census of 1850, was $1,019, 106,616. 

The product of the same branches for the year en June 1, 1860, as al- 
8 ascertained in t and carefully estimated for the remainder, will 
reach an egate value of $1,900,000,000. This result exhibits an increase of 
more than 86 per cent in ten years. 

The product of the same branches for the year ending June 1, 1860, as al- 
ready ascertained in part and carefully estimated for the remainder, will 
reach an aggregate value of $1,900,000,000. This result exhibits an increase 
of more than 86 per cent in ten years. The growth of this branch of Ameri- 
can labor appears, therefore, to have been in much greater ratio than that 
of the population. 


And again he says: 


roduction of the immense ate above stated gave employment 
‘canons 1,100,000 men and 285,000 women or 1,385,000 — a 

I have thus generally sketched the facts of history, which 
stand out as convincing ar; ents in favor of our contention 
that a tariff for revenue only will not injure any branch of in- 
dustry, but will benefit and build = all. 

The policy of levying taxes for the sole purpose of collecting 
revenue was not abandoned when the Morrill tariff was enacted. 
That was a war measure and the duties on foreign goods were 
increased, not to protect home manufacturing enterprises, but 
was purely a revenue bill toraise money to conduct the war then 
flagrant. It was distinctly promised that the high taxes should 
be repealed when the war was over and the reason requiring 
their imposition had ceased. 


increase, and pre- 


ee ae, 
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But, Mr. Ghairman, under shelter of the war tariff and the 
enormous demands of the Government to carry on that gigantic 
struggle, and the fabulous prices prevalent, the factories of the 
East and North grew into immense concerns and the manufac- 
turing industries became a mighty power in our land; they were 
determined to hold on to the great advantages which the war 
tariff afforded them. They, by their great wealth and power, 
have until now prevented the repeal of the Morrill war tariff, 
enacted nearly a third of a century ago. Upon the contrary the 
rates of taxation under thatancient statute have been from time 
to time increased. 

The real nature and meaning of the issue between ge pone | 
and Republicanism upon the tariff question was long delaye 
and obscured by sectional and race questions arising out of the 
late war. - 

Our people became used to high taxes and high prices for 
goods. Republican protectionists argued that the tariff was not 
a tax, but that if it wasa tax the importers or foreign manufac- 
turers paid it, eto. 

The campaign of 1888 was waged upon the tariff issue. Mr. 
Harrison was elected President, and both Houses of Congress 
were carried by the-Republicans. 

In his message to the Fiftieth Congress, at the beginning of 
the second session, December, 1888, Mr. Cleveland showed that 
the total ordinary revenues of the Government for the fiscal 

ear ended June 30, 1888, amounted to $379,266,074.76, and that 

he OTR nditures of the Government for the fiscal year 
were $259,653,958.67, leaving a surplus of $119,612,116.09. 

Under Democratic rule the strictest economy was practiced, 
and the war tariff still upon the statute books yielded the enor- 
mous sum of nearly $380,000,000, over $119,000,000 more than 
enough to pay the expenses of an economical administration. 
In speaking of the decrease in expenditures Mr. Cleveland, in his 
message referred to, says: 

The decrease in the oy ong ype as compared with the fiscal P gene’ ending 
June 30, 1887, was , 278,221.30, notwithstanding the payment of more than 
$5,000,000 for pensions in excess of what was paid for that purpose in the lat- 
ter mentioned year. 

The requirements of the sinking fund act amounted to over 
$47,000,000, which deducted from the gross surplus left the net 
surplus over $62,000,000, which under the then high taxes was 
e from the people under laws passed by 1 
which the Democrats had in vain endeavored to repeal. 

Mr. Harrison, in his first message to Congress, December 3, 
1889, showed that the aggregate receipts for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1889, were $387,050,058.84; and the expenditures in- 
cluding the sinking fund were $329,579,929.25; leaving a surplus 
after providing for the sinking fund of $57,470,129.59; and he es- 
timated the surplus for the next fiscal year to be $43,678,883.01, 
and about the same for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891. He 
says: 

The existence of so large an actnal and anticipated lus should have 
the immediate attention of Congress with a view to redu the receipts of 
the Tr to the needs of the Government as closely as may be. The 
collection of moneys not needed for public uses imposes an unnecessary 
burden upon our ple, and the presence of so 1: a surplus in the public 
vaults is a disturbing element in the conduct of private business. 

The Republican party was thus brought face to face with an 
enormoussurplus of revenue collected from the peopl under Re- 

ublican laws, and the people had again intrusted that party with 

ull power in all the branches of the Government. The President 
recommended, as the people had demanded, that the taxesshould 
be lowered and the surplus of revenue thus avoided and disposed 
of. The Fifty-first Congress responded to this demand by de- 
liberately passing the McKinley act, greatly increasing instead 
of decreasing the tax burdens. The problem of the surplus was 
solved. They did dispose of the surplus. The taxes on foreign 
goods were Plassa so high as to prohibit largely their importa- 
tion. Revenues fell off. 

The theory of protection was carried to its logical sequence. 
Domestic manufacturers were effectually and completely pro- 
tected from foreign competition. A monoply of this market was 
given to them. The effects of a pure protective tariff was ex- 
perienced. Prices of protected necessaries of life rapidly ad- 
vanced. The people realized that the Republican party had 
dealt with them as the three witches did with Macbeth—paltered 
with them in a double sense; kept the word of promise to their 
ear; but broke it to their hope. [Applause.] 

The surplus which Mr. Cleveland turned over to Mr. Harrison 
vanished. A portentous deficit loomed up in its stead and still 
lingers to haunt and vex the country. But not satisfied with 
the audacious increase of the taxes, they, with the lavish reck- 
lessness of bandits, enacted laws giving away sixty millions an- 
nually of the people's money as gratuities in the shape of pen- 
sions. The net ordinary expenses were increased from $214,- 
938,951.20 in 1888 to $321,645,214.35 in 1892. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in less than four months after this in- 
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famy was committed, the people in their wrath drove its perpe- 
trators from power and again deliberately repudiated the heresy 
of Republican protection. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are not here to debate economic plati- 
tudes with protectionists, but to destroy protection.” We were 
not sent here to consume valuable time in discussing the merits 
or demerits of the McKinley bill, but to re it, and to put in 
its place a law as near in accordance with the Chicago platform 
as is practicable under existing circumstances. 

The principle of taxation for revenue only and for protection 
were discussed more thoroughly and exhaustively before the 
American people in the last ne than any question was 
ever discussed in America, and with a full and clear understand- 
ing of what they were doing, the people condemned and de- 


nounced the. policy and petra upon which taxes upon foreign 
importations have been levied for many years under Republican 
rule by the test number of votes ever cast upon earth upon 


any issue. [Applause.] z 
he Democratic party in convention at Chicago in June, 1892, 

arraigned the Republican party before the bar of public opin- 
ion in this bold and startling language: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud; a robbery of the great 
gre of American poopie for the benefit of the few. 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties except for the purpose of revenxe only. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress 
as the culminating atrocity of class legislation; we indorse the efforts made 
by the Democrats of the present [Fifty-second] Congress to modify its most 
oppressive ſeatures in the direction of free raw materials, and cheaper man- 

‘actured goods that enter into general consumption, and we pro its re- 
pa as one of the beneficent results that will follow the action of the people 

intrusting power to the Democratic party. 

Upon those issues that Republican protection is a fraud and 
robbery,” and that ‘‘the Mc ey bill is the culminating atroc- 
ity of class legislation and should be re ed,” the last cam- 
paign was fought. Over five and a half millions of American 
white men voted to sustain the indictment. 

Republican protection and the McKinley bill have been anath- 
ematized and condemned and their authors excommunicated 
from power by the people whose servants we are. We are in- 
structed specifically to repeal the McKinley bill; to give the 
manufacturers free raw materials and the consumers cheaper 
manufactured goods, and reverse the policy and principle upon 
which taxes have been levied and collected. We can not escape 
our obligations if we desired. As honest men and faithful rep- 
resentatives we are in honor bound to execute the people’s ex- 
pressed will. 

Upon thisquestion we have no right tohesitateor falter. [Ap- 
lause.] It is not our province to debate the reason for the ver- 
ict of the people. As well might a condemned felon argue the 

question of his guilt or innocence with the sheriſt who was about 
to conduct him to the scaffold for execution. [Applause on Dem- 
ocratic side. 

Our Republican colleagues argue with us lustily and loudly, if 
not convincingly, for a new trial, but we have no jurisdiction to 
consider the motion. It is our solemn duty to execute the death 
warrant upon 1 protection“ for the crimes of fraud 
and robbery, of which it stands convicted and sentenced, and re- 
peal the McKinley bill, because it has been adjudged to be the 
culminating atrocity of class legislation.” 

These are positive and specific duties. We are then directed 
to give our manufacturers free raw material, as every other na- 
tion has theirs, and we are to give the consumers of this coun- 
try, who constitute the great majority of the poops, cheaper 
manufactured goods by lessening the taxes upon foreign importa- 
tion; and, Mr. Chairman, the pending bill reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee seems to have been framed to meet these 
ends. Ithas been mercilessly criticised by Republican mem- 
bers generally and by some of our Democratic colleagues., 

I confess, Mr. Chairman, that the bill does not meet with my 
approval in every respect; indeed, it is not claimed by its au- 

ors to be a perfect bill. It is, I submit, a conservative, mod- 
erate measure, tending decidedly in the right direction. It was 
doubtless framed with a prudent regard and consideration of ex- 
isting conditions. The manufacturing establishments which 
have grown up partly under the fictitious stimulus of the pro- 
tective policy, which has been in vogue for over thirty years, 
produced in 1890 $9,500,000,000 worth of goods. 

A radical and sudden change from a high prohibitive tariff to 
a tariff for revenue would, in many instances no doubt, cause 
distress and disaster. r 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that under the pernicious policy of 
the Republican party many enterprises have been established 
in the United States which should never have been undertaken. 
T mean that many wares and articles of merchandise, on account 
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of climatic conditions, accessibility of raw materials, or other 


natural advantages, can be produced or manufactured more 
cheaply in other parts of the world than is ble in this 
without exorbitant and excessive taxation. 6 manufacture 
of such articles should not be attempted by Americans, but 
should be gotten by exchange or purchase. 

But, under the iniquitous policy inaugurated, especially by the 
McKinley bill, every article that could possibly be man tured 
in this country, at whatever cost, ardless of whether the raw 
materials were indigenous to this climate and soil or had to be 
brought from the uttermost parts of the earth, were put upon 
the dutiable list, and a tariff sufficient to cover the difference in 
advantages was levied. 

Such concerns will of course perish under Democratic rule, 
and should serve as a monument of Republican misrule and a 
demonstration of the fallacy and heresy of the protective tariff 
doctrine. 

The pending bill has many features which I most heartily in 
dorse and will result in incalculable relief to the mass of 
consumers; and especially to that depressed and ost ruined 
industry in which the great majority of the laboring people of 
the United States is engaged and dependent upon—agriculture. 

The bill, as reported by the majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee, provides that agricultural implements, binding 
twine, cotton ties, salt, and wool shall be placed upon the free 
list,and that the present tax onyarns,valued at not over 30 cents 

r pound, amounting to (ad valorem) 278.66 per cent, be reduced 
30 per cent ad valorem. Yarnvalued at over 30 and not over 40 
cents per pound be reduced from 118.79 per cent. to 30 percent; yarn 
valued at over 40 cents per pound from 105.42 per cent to 35 per 
cent ad valorem. Shawls from about 150 per cent to 40 per cent. 
Blankets from about 100 per cent to30 per cent. Wool hatsfrom 
106.38 per cent 2 cent. Flannel from about 100 per cent 
to 30 per cent. s’ and children’s woolen dress goods from 
about 94 per cent to 40 per cent. Carpets from about 70 per cent 
to 35 per cent, and almostevery other article of measta kappal 
and everyday use by the masses of our population has been cor- 
8 reduced. 
r. Chairman, the verdict of the ple rendered upon the 
issues now under consideration was right. Republican protec- 
tion is a fraud, a most despicable fraud. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] It is fabricated upon the false pretense that the 
protective tariff is a blessing to the laborers in the factories, and 
that it is levied solely because foreign 2 are made by poorly 
paid labor, and that the tariff is to enable the proprietors to pay 
American laborers higher 2 than would otherwise be pai 
when itis palpable that the American workingman has to sell 
his labor in competition with that of the identical laborers of 
other countries, against which it is pretended he is protected, 
for when they want employment they come straight to our 
shores and compete with our operatives upon their own soil. 
The tariff is levied upon the finished product, the fruit of labor 
which belongs to the factory owner. 

There is no aw to prevent competition of foreign laborers 
pees — operatives if they choose to come here. [Ap- 

ause, 

Employers go into the labor markets of the world and hire the 
cheapest laborers they can find; and if they can get cheaper 
labor in Europe, or any other country, than this, they send 
for it and bring it here. 

There js no embargolaid upon muscle or brain; no tariff upon 
brawn or human skill. [Applause.] Our ports are open to 
the laborers of the earth, and hundreds of thousands of unem- 
2 and poorly paid workingmen annually flock to our shores 
and crowd through Castle Garden and land as competitors with 
native and adopted American citizens in the boasted protected 
industries, and these freshly landed visitors from every land and 
every clime under the 8 g sun, monthly, weekly, and daily 
underbid our own citizens for employment and usurp their places 
tA ee —. and in the factory and at the furnace and the forge. 

plause, 

The benefits, or rather the spoils, ofa protective tariff are not 
enjoyed by the laborers. They are, as I have shown, compelled 
to compets with their brothers in poverty and want across the 
sea of every tongue and nationality, and must work at the low- 
est price which the employer is offered. The ag 5p the pro- 
tective robbery is pocketed by the proprietor. He it is that 
waxes rich. 

The facts which daily meet our gaze conclusively show that 
Republican protection is a fraud and a robbery of the many to 
enrich the few. The number of the very rich is small; the very 
poor are counted by millions, under thirty years of Republican 
protection. Republican protective policy filled our land 
with tramps. Bloody collisions between employer and laborers 
in protected industries have been of frequent occurrence since the 
policy was inaugurated. 


Republican protection isa deception and an illusion. It prom- 
ised that prices of protected articles should be reduced below 
the prices of similar foreign made articles by competition among 
American manufacturers. Combines, trusts, and pools, modern 
terms for criminal conspiracies, have limited production by 
shutting down mills and turning operatives adrift for many 
months each year and thus preventing overproduction or health- 
ful, legitimate competition. 

Huge monopolies, such as the oil trust, and sugar trust and 
other kindred villainies have 5 7 destroyed, bought up, and 
absorbed every competitor that has struggled into existence. 

Republican protection is a fraud and a robbery and a menace 
to our free institutions, inasmuch as its creatures, grown vastly 
rich and powerful, have maintained an organized lobby, who 
have debauched the people’s representatives and manipulated 
the taxing power in the interests of their masters and levied 
thousands of millions of tribute De e people. 

Republican protection and Me eyism is a most infamous 
ard uns ble cheat and swindle. In 1890, in answer to the 
imperative demand of the burdened and oppressed masses tore- 
duce taxation and stop the 8 collection of the vast 
volume of money from the people, which overflowed and inun- 
dated the Treasury vaults, and created the perplexing problem 
of a great surplus revenue, the McKinley bill was pane. which 
increased taxation on importations almost to the extent of pro- 
hibition, thus drying up the fountains of revenue, adding great 
burdens of taxes to the people, and at the same time expendi- 
tures were increased nearly a hundred millions annually, thus 
transforming a lus into an deficit. 

To the demand for afish, a venomousserpent wasgiven. The 
stone of cruel, vexatious, and audacious increased taxation was 
imposed in response to a petition for bread. 

In less than four months after this monstrous iniquity was com- 
mitted an exasperated and indignant nation hed forever 
from power the knaves who perpetrated it. [Applause. 

The TE re tren the essence of Republican protection, is a 
fraud and a robbery. 

The toilersin the fields of America, over 9,000,000 in number, 


upon whose labor 35,000,000 of our population directly depend 
for subsistence and existence, have been grievously wronged and 
robbed by this second tariff of abominations” and by Repub- 


eee ec for many years. They were beguiled with the 

delusive argument that protection would diversify labor, and by 

withdrawing laborers from the field and employing them in fac- 

tories a home demand would consume the products of the field, 

ane that thus the farmers would share in the blessing of protec- 
on. 

Almostevery year since the establishmentof our Government 
our fields have produced a surplusof food, and it has constituted 
nearly all of our exports. 

The farmers under protection have been compelled to sell part 
of their crops in this glutted market, and, after exhausting it, 
7 the residue to foreign countries to be sold in competition 
with the crops raised by pauper labor throughout the world; 
with fees, import duties, and e pare burdensimposed by 
other nations in retaliation for our exorbitant and almost pro- 
hibitive tariff levied upon their commodities. 

The farmers of our country, who are the peers in every noble 
attribute of human character, of the neh factory lords or 
mill-owners or millionairesor capitalists that strut our streets or 
obtrude their offensive carcasses upon the representatives of 
the people and would fain advise them how to perform their du- 
ties, or would tempt them with their ill-gotton gold from the 
path of honorand faithfulness. These y sons of toil, our yeo- 
manry, our patriotic host who fight our battles and pour out 
their blood in defense of our liberties and our free institutions 
when occasion demands; the men who stormed and defended 
Cemetery Heights at Gettysburg, the Dead Angle at Kennesaw, 
the center at Franklin, and added new luster to American chiy- 
alry in a hundred other fields of battle in the late deplorable 
conflict between our ore people, are to-day the indust serfs 
and slaves of the protected concerns of the Eastern and Middle 
States. [Applause.] 

We have heard much talk in this discussion about the wages 
of labor and the relative nghe of employer and employé, but 
all this refers to operatives in factoriesand other manufacturing 
establishments. publicans have monopolized the term la- 
borer” in applying it solely to factory 3 They never 
complain of the low wages that are paid to farm laborers. We 
hear of no agitation to reduce their hours of work and increase 
the amount of their wages, or the returns of their labor. 
They are not considered in Republican calculations. No Re- 
publican tears are shed over their tribulations or oppressions. 

A pamphlet published in 1892 by the Agricultural Depavi- 
ment, entitled Wages of Farm Labor of the United States, on 


pages 16 and 17 shows that the average wages per month, ex- 
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cluding board, ana farm laborers in the United States for 1892 

ere $18.60; inclu board, $12.54. There is no other class of 

rers in the United States who are as poorly paid for their 
work as farm hands, 

Ihave the honor, Mr. Chairman, to represent a constituency 
who are largely engaged in agriculture. In fact the people of 
my district almost entirely depend upon that industry; for the 
towns are all in the midst of an cultural region, and are de- 
pendent for prosperity to a very large extent upon the products 
of farms and 5 agriculture. 

The farmers of my district are, as a class, very intelligent, en- 
terprising, and self-respecting people. They take a deep inter- 
estin public affairs, keep thoroughly posted in all that trans- 
pee interest to themselves or the country. They are patriotic, 

w-abiding, conservative, and excellent citizens in every re- 
spect. There are flourishing schools and churches in every civil 

trict and almost every neighborhood in the eight counties 
which I have the honor to represent. 

The people are rising rapidly and constantly in the scale of 
intelligence, refinement, andeducation. They are the equals of 
any people in the United States, of whatever avocation, employ- 
ment, or locality. They are as much entitled to the considera- 
tion of thisGovernment as the owners or operatives of any shoe- 

mill, or stove-polish or soap factory in New England or Old 
Eng land or elsewhere upon the habitable globe. [Applause.] 

ey are entitled to protection of their interests as much as 
the woolen manufacturer or any other bloated aristocrats that 
whine around this Hall or send their emissaries here asking for 
protection and relief. 

The people I represent have never asked for anything from the 
Government of the United States, except to be let alone, and to 
be granted the power to exercise the God-given right to sell 
their productsinthe highest markets they can find,and buy the 
necessaries of life in the cheapest markets, and to be given an 

ual chance with every other citizenof this country in the race 
of life. They with their brethren in other sections have been 
denied all these rights. They have.been compelled to pay an 
average of 95.80 cents to protected manufacturers on each dollar’s 
worthof woolen goods which they have bought; more than they 
could have gotten better goods at in other markets. They have 
paid enormous taxes on every article of necessity which they 
were able to buy. 

Their products have been sold in the markets of the world in 
competition with the poorly paid labor of all nations, with the 
additional disadvantage of taxes levied by other countries in 
retaliation for our own 8 tax, and in consequence their 
products have steadily declined in value, while the price of their 
necessaries of life have as stendily advanced. Buckle and tongue 
seemed to be going in opposite directions, hence they could not 
meet. [Laughter. 

The result of this condition of affairs is that the icultural 
classes have been oppressed and burdened under Republican 
rule and the legitimate effect of protective tariff laws, until ag- 
riculture has languished and become less profitable, yielding 
less returns than any other avocation engaged in by our people. 
Young men of talent and ambition have been driven from agri- 
culture, the oldest and noblest and most honorable of all the 
pursuits of man, to seek employment as clerks in stores, as em- 
ployés of railroads and other corporations, and to crowd the 
professions in the cities and towns. . 

Millions of families used to comforts and luxuries have been 
reduced to the most meagersupplies of actual necessities. Con- 
veniences and pleasures of life have been denied them, and 
penury, and in some instances actual want and suffering have 
existed, and do now exist, where prosperity, hope, happiness, 
and contentment should dwell. 

These people, Mr. Chairman, constitute the great majority of 
the people of the United States; their interest, their welfare, 
and their demands and wishes should concern us and control 
our action more than the interests, welfare, or wishes of the 
manufacturing classes, because they are the majority, and all 
laws should be based upon and have for their object the great- 
est good of Mhe grosos number. 

But, Mr. C man, justice to the consumer does not mean in- 
justice to the manufacturer. All concerns which can prođuce 
goods here as cheaply as can be produced in other countries, 
aided by a revenue tariff, will prosper as they did under Demo- 
cratic rule between 1846 and 1860. It is an insult to say that in- 
telligent American laborers in this age of steam and electricity 
and wonderful progress can not maintain themselves in the con- 
test with ie pauper and degraded laborers of Europe and Asia. 

In the d ə preceding the late war manufactures flourished 
and kept pace with agriculture and commerce in the marvelous 
development then witnessed. But that branch of industry did 
not prosper upon the ruins of agriculture and commerce as it 
does under Republican rule, but it was their handmaid. 


Mr. Chairman, this bill is a stride in the direction of tariff 
reform. It is now undergoing analysis and cross-fire in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole of the House, and will be thoroughly con- 
sidered in the Senate. If itis passed with the main features un- 
altered it will mark a new era in our nation’s history. Lan- 
guishing agriculture will revive with new or and hope, and 
the blessings of prosperity and plenty will be showered upon our 
sturdy yeomanry, our country’s hope and mainstay. 

The 95 of American commerce will sp 
people again go down to the sea in ships. e starry flag 
of our glorious and now indissoluble Union of indestructible 
States will float over argosies laden with American products of 
field and factory, seeking new markets in far-off lands across the 
deep blue ocean.” 

American brains will plan and American laborers construct 
prost navies out of native materials, which shall be manned by 

raye hearts and hands of American lads, to ride the foamy 
billows and seek new commercial conquests around the globe. 
[Loud applause. ] 
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HON. GEORGE W. FITHIAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. ~ 

Mr. FITHIAN said: „ 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Democratic party at the Chicago con- 
vention, when Grover Cleveland was nominated for President, 
declared its position on the tariff question, and with which I am 
in hearty accord. The platform I refer to reads: 

Wea bli fra b f th t 
jority . People for the benefit of the few. We declare tt £0 

a fundamental prin of the Democratic party that the — — Goy- 


ernment has no constitutional power to impose 
cept for the of reven' 


inley tariff 
atrocity of class 


law enacted by the Fifty-Hrst Congress as the culmina 
legislation. e indorse theeffort made by the Democrats of the present Con- 
gress to modify its most ve features — of tres raw ma- 


tion, and we promise its repeal 
low the action of the people in intrusting power to the Democratic party. 


Upon that platform we went before the people and wona 3 
national victory for the party, and by that victory the will of 
the people was recorded at the polls. Weare here to execute 
that will as the chosen representatives of the people. If I 
should enter a criticism to this bill, it would not in the di- 
rection of more protection. I would cut deeper into the evil. 
Under the McKinley tariff many duties were laid at a rate in 
excess of 100 per cent, and that, too, upon many of the neces- 
saries of life. On some articles the duty under the Morine 
law is over 300 per cent; and I here quote what Senator Plum 
said in consideration of that vicious and unjust measure: 


Mr. President, there has been no fact produced of any kind or description 
whatever, no attempt made to justify this popa increase of duties. I 
have read the letter here of perfectly 
some of these duties im: by the Me y bill, reduced oe Dy a 
bill, are 300 per cent greater than they arein the present law. manu- 
facturing people haye been lauded as generous, as enterprising, as worthy, 

ha ly expanded their manufactures. So be it. hope they 
nothing of allthey have got. But 
3 more. They are asking for the power of taxation to be exercised 


They want somet: the giving of which to them 
other pon le have. has been offered here to show that what ispro- 
posed is either wise or just; and yet every table in this broad land, humble 


No concealment was made by the author of the McKinley tariff 
as toits true object. It means and was intended to est OS 
tection for protection’s sake. After the election of P. nt 
Harrison and a Republican Congress in 1888, the Republican 
party took a new departure, and repudiated the teachings of its 
past leaders like Grant, Garfield, and Arthur, who if living to- 
day would denounce the principles of the McKinley tariff, judg- 
ing from their utterances on the subject when living. 
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WHO PAYS THE TAX? 


Mr. McKinley in reporting his bill to the Fifty-first Congress 
declared that— 

We have not been so much concerned about the prices of articles we con- 
sume as we hayo been to encourage a system of home production. 

Prices of articles to be consumed by our ple did not con- 
cern the framers of the McKinley tariff. The enco ement 
of home production was the pretext upon which the people were 
to be robbed of their birthright. But the authors of the Mc- 
Kinley tariff justified their course upon the theory that the con- 


sumers did not pay the tariff duty, and that a tariff duty was a 
tax levied apon the Be of foreign nations. On the 2d day 
of April, 1892, Mr. McKinley said that— 


The Republican pey believes that we should never tax our own people 
g0 long as we can have other people to tax. 


Again, on June 8, 1892, he declared that— 


We to raise our money for public expenses by taxing the prod- 
ucts or er nations rather than by Peres the proanete of our own. * 


It was Abraham Lincoln, and we admire him for his honesty 
and truthfulness of purpose, who said that 


You can fool all the people some of the time, some of the people all the 
time, but you can not fool all the people all the time. 


The Republican party refused to profit by the wisdom of the 
greatest leader that party ever had. Why? Because the pro 
tective barons were behind the party organization demanding 
legislation that would permit them to exact more tribute from 
the people for contributions given to be paid for by legislation. 
Let us see. Let us make a few quotations from eminent Repub- 
lican authority in refuting McKinleyism. 


DISTINGUISHED MEN WHOM M’KINLEYODIFFERS FROM. 


It is true as a . e proposition that the consumer pays the duty.—Aler- 
ander Hamilton, Report on Manufactures, 1791. 

We do not derive our ability from abroad topaytaxes. Thatdepends upon 
our wealth and our ee and it is the same whatever r the form 
A i the pubiic contributions.—Henry Clay, in his great tariff speech, 

All dut; d upon such articles (raw material) goes directly to the cost 
of the article when manufactured here, and must be paid for by the consum- 
ers.— U. S. Grant, seventh Tongo; 4875. 

I said it, and I stand by it, that as a general rule the duties paid upon im- 
ports operate as a tax upon the consumer. A few years of ther expe- 
rience will convince the whole body of our people that a system of national 
taxes which rests the whole burden of taxation on consumption, and not en- 
8 on property or income, is intrinsically unjust.—/ohn Sherman, 1807. 

It is true that under customs laws there is a small duty upon wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and other agricultural products, but it does not 
tion to the grain prod 


has practi no 8 at all. nfortunately for the farmer, 
the market of wheat is fixed br the price which the surplus will bring 
A e of wheat in don or Liverpool. At that market, 
where the surplus is sold, and which fixes the value of the whole crop, he 
comes in competition with the grain produced in the Crimea, in H ry: 
and in the region of the Baltie, from flelds cultivated by what is known, 
3 with our own, as pauper labor. — William H. Allison, March 14, 


1879. 

Who pay these taxes? When a manufacturer of iron comes to the Senate 
and says, “I can live or I can make a profit, if a certain duty is imposed,” 
What is he saying? He is simply saying, It you give me a certain duty you 
ps itin my power to charge over that duty as an additional tax on the 

armers of the United States.”—Senator Preston B. Plumb, 1883. 

Does not every farmer and mechanic in this broad land make use of iron 
in all kindsof labor? They are producers and consumers, and are not pro- 
tected; and it is they who pay this large amount of money into the ets 
ot the manufacturers of this article.— Hon. John A. Logan, April 18, 1870. 

Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of 
labor, and could never have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is 
= su —— of capital and deserves much the higher consideration. Abra- 

am Lined n. 


The above should be quite conclusive, and should settle for- 
ever the contention of the protectionists that the foreigner pays 
the duty and that none of itis paid by the consumer, Protec- 
tion means favoritism. It means taking the earnings of one to 
give to another. In this it is a fraud, and from a moral stand- 
point is wrong. Senator George F. Edmunds, on July 8, 1868, in 
commenting upon the right to consider questions of morals in 
connection with taxation, said: 


Itis a little too late in the year 1868 to advance the doctrine that when we 
are dealing with subjects of taxation we have no right to consider questions 
of morals as connected with the operation of such taxation. I have been 
brought up in a school of politics which has taught me that to do right is the 
highest possible expediency. 

Hon. EUGENE HALE, Senator from Maine, in 1872 said: 


I believe there is no one question about which the reflection of millions of 
le, — Dy day, is so decided as it is in declaring that there should be no 
upont cle ofsalt. I believe this article should go upon the free list; 
that the monopoly which has obtained heretofore—as great and complete as 
any 5 granted by the Tudors in England's most despotic times 
oug! cease. 


Hon. Benjamin Butterworth said on the floor of this House on 
May 13, 1890, when discussing the McKinley bill, that— 
8 say to my friends on this side of the House, that the Republican 


charged with no her mission than the preservation of the equalit; 
of junity in this country. No industry, whether it be Tmanufscburing 


sul acid, or manufacturing plows or harrows, or anything else, has a 
right to vantage over any other industry in the Republic, use we 
know that itis he tendency of such an advantage. and not merely the ten- 


dency but the fact, to draw blood from other industries to make fat and 
pursy that 4 70 has been given the ad 8 


vantage. 

And the of such an advantage to any ind or class of industries 
is not sufficiently described by m y saying thatitis unjust. It goes far 
beyond that. It is only not indictable because it is not within the terms of 
the statute, not because it lacks that quality which ought to make it indict- 
able. * * * The people are beginning to understand, or at least are be- 
yorig to inquire, as to the reason why Paul is favored and Peter turned 

own. 


We all know perfectly well that there are industries in this country in 
which the dividends have been enormous. 

Ican name upon my ten fingers, men whose combined profits, in the last 
5 have exceeded those of all the agriculturists of any State in this 

on. 

If the time is come when my countrymen, with equal opportunity, can not 
hold their own, be the most brilliant, the most progressive, the finest 
people in the world, then we had better retire from the field. 


The Chicago Tribune, the great Republican organ of the North- 
west, in discussing the McKinley tariff, said: 


And Joab said to Amasa: Art thou in health, my brother? And Joab 
took Amasa by the beard with the 1 hand to kiss him. But Amasa took 
no heed of the sword that was in Joab's hand. So he smote him therewith 
under the fifth rib. 

Joab McKinley is just now full of tender solicitude regarding the health 
of his friend Amasa, the American farmer, and he is filling the ears of that 
1 individual with fine stories of al 
for “American protection,” but he does not observe Joab’s s 
ready to be thrust under his fifth rib in the shape of much higher duties on 
the farmer's clothing, on blankets, carpets, felt hats; on linen fabrics, on 
china dishes, and earthenware; on glass of all sorts, on knives, forks, spoons, 
and all kinds of cutlery; on kitchen utensils; on tin cupe, dishes, and buck- 


ets; on tin cansfor fruits, vegetables, and meats; large direct bounties from 


the National Treasury to Louisiana sugar-planters to make their business 
profitable, but not a cent of bounty to ois growers of wheat, oats, or 
corn, when produced at a loss. 

And when you consider the opinion of James G. Blaine of the 
McKinley law it appears to me that all should condemn it and 
no one defend it, regardless of party affiliations. James G. Blaine 
said on July 11, 1890: 


There is not a section or line in the whole 8 bill that will open a 
market for another bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork. 


Is OR BENEFITED? 

It has so often been asserted without proof to support it that a 
tariff gives protection to labor thatit seems an idle waste of time 
to gvo the assertion a moment's thought. It is a cardinal prin- 
ciple known by all that the price of labor is controlled by the 
law of supply and demand. You may give to the manufacturer 
protection to the extent of 200 per cent and he will hire his labor 
where he can hire it the cheapest, and nolaw thatcan be enacted 
by Congress can prevent him from doing so. 

I venture the assertion that no laboring man ever received a 

pnay more in wages by reason of any tariff duty that was ever 
evied; and that is not all. No laboring man ever will receive 
a penny more in wages by reason of any duty that ever will be 
levied. Labor organizations have done more to keep up the 
scale of wages than all the tariffs that were ever levied or ever 
will be levied the world over. Why, gentlemen, labor is on the 
free list. Deny it if you dare, and Iwill prove it by the great- 
est protectionist that ever lived, Hon. William D. Kelley. Ha 
said on the floor of this House: 

Yes, men are on the free list. They cost usnotevenfreight. We promote 
free trade in men, and that is the only free trade I am prepared to promote. 

Hon. John A. Logan, on April 18, 1870, said: 


And when a gentleman stands upon this floor and tells me that this high 
this extraordinarily high tariff is for the protection of the laboring man, 
w him that I do not understand how he can possibly substantiate such a 

eory. 


Henry Clay Frick, president of the Homestead Mills, in Jul 
1892, sad: i f A 


sword 


We made the scales to suit the trade and mechanical conditions, and gays 
no thought to the political cause or effect, nor the tariff itself. 


And even Governor McKinley himself, in his Providenca 
speech in 1892, said: 


No one ever claimed that protective tariffs were intended to increase 
wages. 


In point of production we have cheaper labor than Europe, 
Hon. James G. Blaine on June 25, 1881, said: 


Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American an 
atives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their 
longer hours of labor. 


And now let me read what manufacturers say about labor cost 
and free raw material: 


Give me free ore and I willsell pig fron in Live and send steel rails to 
London.—Haj. L. S. Bent, president Pennsylvania Steel Company. 

Free wool will benefit us manufacturers, for the more we sell the more we 
make. It would be a blessing to our labor—it would be a blessing to the con- 
sumer. Free wool and dyestuffs means a cheaper hat. Since 1876 we have 
not been able to export a hat because we can not get free wool.—Mr. Sanford. 
of Glover, Sanford & Co., hat manufacturers, capital $1,000,000, 9 1888. 

Everything considered, I think it would be to the advantage of American 
woolgrowers if we had free wool. It would increase the demand for their 
product to mix with foreign wool. We could sell our surplus product in for- 
eign markets profitably if wools and all TOCABA fy and chemicals were 
free. In my judgment, the free entry of raw mate: will be a benefit to the 
workingman—a decided benefit.— Robert Bleakie, Bleakie & Co., noted woolen 
manufacturers, employing 700 hands. 
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The greatest obstacle to American competition in foreign markets, to 
nearly 8 class of goods, is the high price of our raw materials. Takeoff 
the duty and we will send our goods everywhere. Wages would increase 
here under such a system rather than become lower. Y. B. Sargent, August, 
1888, manufacturer of shelf hardware, employing 2,000 men. y 

The same speaker introduced with some emphasis Judge (Pig Iron“) 
Kelley's statement that while English nailmakers got 87 cents per day, the 
American nailmakers Fee 34.50 per day. We can e the curious ex- 

ression on the faces of his hearers when the speaker added that the cost of 
abor on a pound of 1 nails was 3 cents, and on American nails only 
one-half cent. A more forceful defense of the protective system could not 
have been made. It ‘ectly illustrates the protectionist theory that high 
wages yield the cheapest product.—American Economist (Protectionist), Au- 
gust 21, 1889. 
What the poopie of the United States want is freer commerce. 
I said in the Fifty-second Congress: 


It I had my way I would pull down the walls that imprison commerce. I 
would break the chains that enslave it. Iwould givecommerce its freedom. 


I stand by these declarations to-day, and I do not consider that 
I am slandered when I am called a free trader. I shall vote for 
free wool, free ore, free raw materials, free steel rails, free farm 
implements, free twine, free woolen pood and free sugar, and 
I would levy no duty on any article of necessity. I would raise 
the revenues needed to run the Government by the taxation of 
luxuries and by an income tax, and now“ if that be treason” to 
the protective barons ‘‘make the most of it.” Let us have free- 
dom of commerce, and in the language of the immortal Lincoln— 


They who deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, and under 
a just God they can not long maintain it. 


A principle indorsed by Washington, Lincoln, Webster, Frank- 
lin, son, Garfield, and Hugh McCulloch can not be wrong. 
— 8 this question let me read what these dead patriots have 


LET "ETERNAL VIGILANCE" TAKE COUNSEL OF THE IMMORTALS. 


As acitizen of the great republic of humanity at large, I can not avoid 
reflecting with pleasure on the probable influence that commerce may here- 
after have on human manners and society in general. On these occasions I 
consider how mankind may be connected like one great family in fraternal 
ties. Lindulge a fond idea that the period is not very remote when the ben- 
efits of a liberal and free commerce will pretty generally succeed to the 
3 and horrors of war. George Washington, letter to La Fayette, 

g 

They who deny freedom to others deserye it not for themselves, and un- 
der a just God, they can not long maintain it.—Abrakam Lincoln, letter to 
Boston celebration of Jefferson’s birthday. 

We are urged to adopt the 8 on general principles. I do not admit 
the principle of protection. the contrary, I think freedom of trade the 
general principle.—Daniel Webster. 

It were therefore to be wished that commerce were as free between all the 
nations of the world as it is between the several counties of England; 80 all 
would, by mutual communication, obtain more enjoyment. These counties 
3 ro ete 2 15 another by trade, neither would the nations.—Benjamin 

di n, 5 
Iownmyself the friend to a very free system of commerce. * Com- 


mercial es are generally unjust, oppressive, and impolitic.—James 
Madison, Father of the Constitution,” and afterward ident. 
There is no country of which I have any knowledge in which business of 


all descriptions is so ones k falling into fewer and fewer hands, in which 
combinations are so powerful and individuals so powerless, as the United 
States. + We have yet to learn that there may be as little personal 
freedom under republican institutions as under monarchies, and that the 
best efforts of all good citizens should be to prevent the great Republic from 
being a free country in name only.—Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of Treas- 
ury under U. S. Grant. 

Even Andrew Carnegie, who has made his millions by pro- 
tection, admits the justice of the principles of free trade. He 
Says: 

Far be it from me to retard the march of the world toward the free and 
unrestricted inter of commodities. When the democracy obtains 


change 
sway throughout the earth, the nations will become friends and brothers.— 
Andrew Carnegie's ‘Triumphant Democracy.” 

Before I leave this branch of the discussion I will read from 
Alexander Hamilton, James A. Garfield, and Senator JoHN 
SHERMAN? 

REPUBLICAN INDORSEMENT OF FREE TRADE. 

If the system of perfect liberty to industry and commerce were the pa: 
vailing system of nations, it 1 not be ed that they might not be 
1 with very few exceptions, to serve as a rule of national conduct. 

one nation were in a condition to supply manufactured articles on better 
terms than another, that other might find an abundant indemnification in 
a superior capacity to furnish the produce of the soil. And a free exchange, 
mutually beneficial, of the commodities which each was able to supply, on 
the best terms, m: ht be carried on between them, su, rting in full vigor 
the industry of each.—Alæran der Hamilton, Report on Manufactures, 1791. 

Every advance toward a free exchange of commodities is an advance in 
civilization; every obstruction to a free exchange is bornof the same nar- 
row. despotic spirit which planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder peace- 
ful commerce; every obstruction to commerce is a tax upon consumption; 
every facility to a free exchange cheapens commodities, increases trade and 
production, and promotes civilization. Hohn Sherman, June 9, 1868. 

This is my doctrine of protection. It Congress pursues this line of policy 
steadily, we shall year by year approach more nearly to the basis of free 
trade, because we shall be more nearly able to compete with other nations 
on equal terms, lam for protection which leads to ultimate free trade.— 
James A. Garfleld, April 1, 1870. 


When protection greed sharpens its appetite for more, the 
farmer is held up as a scarecrow to poppies the timid away. 
The wolf of protection, with the wool in his teeth, is now making 
love to the shepherd, in order that he may catch him unawares 
and again appease his appetite with the choicest lamb of the 
flock. The farmer is told that free wool will destroy sheep hus- 
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bandry in this country. Theone farmer in ten who raises sheep 
is asked for a paltry | ag me to become a party to the robbery of 
all the rest of his neighbors on all other necessaries of life. It 
has been asserted by gentlemen on the floor of this House, and 
so far has not been contradicted, that there is not another civil- 
ized country in the world that im sa duty on wool, and I re- 
fer especially to this statement having been made by my col- 
league, Mr. SPRINGER, a few days ago. 

he domestic production of wool in 1892 was 294,000,000 pounds, 
and in the same year there was imported of foreign wool 148,- 
000,000 pounds. The annual consumption of wool in the United 
States is about 600,000,000 pounds per year,so that about 158,- 
000,000 pounds of foreign wool must have come into the United 
States in the shape of manufactured woolens. We produce 294,- 
000,000 pounds per year and consume 600,009,000 pounds, and of 
that 306,000,000 pounds must come from foreign countries. In 
any event we produce less than one-half of whut we consume. 

On the principle that we should legislate for the greatest good 
for the greatest number, no duty should be imposed on foreign 
wool. No country produces all the different grades of wool that 
is needed to mix with the domestic wool in the manufacture of 
different grades of cloth. Certain kinds of foreign wool are 
needed to mix with our own, and our manufacturers would be 
compelled to have this foreign wool if we produced in the United 
States more wool in pounds than we annually consume. But 
suppose that the farmer should get a better 7 for his wool 
under protection, which is a grave question of doubt, as I think 
I can and will show further on, he would not, in the long run, 
be benefited, for the reason that the benefit received would be 
more than offset in the increased price of the clothing for any or- 
dinary family. To-day there is only one sheep to two persons 
in the United States. 

Free wool means death to the manufacture of shoddy in this 
country, and that reason alone would prompt me to vote for free 
woolif noother. What the people need and want is ares red 
clothing and better clothing. No person wearsacoat of sh ay 
from choice. We all want coats made of all wool and a yar 
wide. Freewool means such a coat, and it means more; it means 
warmth, health, and comfort. When we drive shoddy out and 
let foreign wool in to mix with our domestic wool, more domestic 
wool will be used by our manufacturers, which will increase the 
demand for wool, and this wil! stimulate the price, and that is 
the reason why a tariff on wool has never benefited the wool- 
grower of this country. 

The introduction, free of duty, of such wools as we do not produce would 
stimulate the manufacture of goods requiring the use of those — Ore: 
duce, and therefore would be a benefit to home production —Pree: U. 


S. Grant, sixth message, 1874. 
I will say, with regard to the duty on woal and woolens, that I regard it . 
notas an intentional fraud 8 as though it were a fraud, upon 
the great body of Sno people of the United States, Tallude to the wooltariff, 
a law the effect of which has been to materially — —. the sheep husbandry 
of this country.— William B. Allison, March 24, 1870. 
In 1883, Senator FRYE of Maine, a dyed-in-the-wool protectionist, 
of the high wool tariff of 1867, said: “Domestic wools have gone down in 
price from the time the Morrill tariff was enacted until to-day.” 


The following is taken from a circular circulated in 1888 by 
the Republican national committee, signed by seventeen rag 
and shoddy dealers: 


DEAR Sin: You are doubtless aware of the fact that the Mills tariff bill, 
which has been passed by the Democratic majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, places on the freelist wool, woolen rags of every description, and 
all grades of shoddy. It also abolishes the weight duty on woolen goods. 
This bill, therefore, as far as it affects the industry in which we are engaged, 
is a free-trade measure, and as such we are decidedly opposed to it. No 
manufacturer of shoddy in this country could, under these circumstances, 
compete with the English or German manufacturers, and, therefore, their 
business would be entirely ruined, and all the shoddy used in this pouner 
would be imported from Europe. Our customers thus ruined, what woul 
become of our business? It also would be ruined, and we and those depend- 
ent upon us would suffer. 

There is only one way to avoid this loss to ourselves, and that is by the 
defeat of the candidate of the free-trade party, Grover Cleveland. Wehave 
determined in the coming election to support the candidates of the protec- 
tion party, Harrison and Morton. Their election we consider to beindis- 
pensable to the maintenance of our business. 


Senator SHERMAN said in 1883: 


In 1867 the price of wool was 51 cents; in 1870, 46 cents; in 1878, which wag 
au abnormal year, 40 cents per pound; this was the result of the policy of 
protecting the woolgrower. 


I shall now read, in further explanation of this wool . 
from the Chicago Tribune of the date of March 14, 189 


in 1880 the total quantity of domestic and foreign wool retained in the 
United States for home consumption was 356,000,000 pounds. In 1890 the 
amount was 366,000,000 pounds. The increase in ten years was a little over 
3 per cent. During that period the population of the country increased 
nearly S per cent, and its consumption of woolens should have increased in 
an even greater ratio, because the ability of the mass of the people tobuy 
goods is greater than it was in 1880. 

It is known that the woolen mills turned out a far greater quantity of 

oods in 1890 than in 1880. While the stock of wool they used increased only 

per cent in ten years their output increased enormously. It follows that 
the woolen goods they sold contained an increasing quantity of shoddy, 
mungo, and cotton, and that the people actually used a smaller quantity of 
woolen goods per capita than they did in 1880. 


* 
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The manifest reason for this was that the manufacturers were denied ac- 
cess to the foreign wools which they need to mix with the home-grown ones. 


Not ha’ those wools at reasonable rates they have had to blend th 
‘American fleeces with cotton and other substitutes. Every increase in the 
wool duties means the use of a greater quantity of these substitutes, and a 
r use per capita of all-wool goods by Americans. Ifthe manufacturer 
C und for g pu: he will use it, but ifa 
Lei g ot 5 or 6 cents a pound is clapped on t wool he will not buy it, but 
take cotton at 7 or 8 cents a pound. The consumer gets a fabric for 
which he pays no more than for the old one, but itis not an all-wool one. 
The duty on wools makes woolen goods dearer and i their use. 
The duties on the Australian wool, of which American manufacturers are 
using inne quantities, is 11 cents a pound. If the: Ret it duty free they 
would ata lower paee the goods made of mix ustralian and Amert- 
can wools’ As the price fell consumption would increase. Themanufactur- 
ers would buy more of the Australian wool, but that would necessitate the 
purchase of more home-grown woolto mix withit. There would be an in- 
creased demand for the latter. Its price would advance and more would be 
grown. The mill man, paying 11 cents less for part of the wool he used, 
could afford to pay more for the American fleeces and yet ask the consumer 
less than he di e removal of the duties from wool would be a blessing 
to manufacturer, woolgrower, and the consumer of woolens, who would get 

cheaper, warmer, and more durable goods. 


When protection wants more, the laborer and the farmer are 
the ones about whom its advocates become so much concerned. 
The duty that is levied on wheat, corn, oats, Darley; rye, eto., 
benefits no farmer, for the reason that the surplus of all cereals 
are exported, and the farmer must accept the London price 
whether he sells at home or abroad. In other words, the farmer 
sells his 8 in competition with the free-trade markets of 
the world and buys his necessaries in a protected market at 
home. For his implements, made in his own country, with which 
he tills the soil in order to raise grain to sell in London in com- 
petition with all the world, he must pay more than for the same 
article made in this country, which is exported and sold abroad 
to the foreign farmer with whom he must compete. Innumerable 
Republican witnesses to this fact can be furnished, but this fact 
is so commonly known and understood that I will read only from 
Hon. Jeremiah M. Rusk, ex-Seeretary of Agriculture: 


Thad an oppo: to take some stock in the combination (National 
Havester Trust), and I know what inducements were offered. Anin — 
tion will show that this same combination is now selling, or off if 
machinery in Russia and Australia and other wheat- countries at 


growing 
a 8 than they doin this country. This will not do, and I need not 
offer jon. The first 


any argument to prove the weight or truth of the assert: 
thing the farmer will do when he is uainted with the facts will beto make 
a howl against trusts and protection t does not tect. Whether justly 
or not, he will ouae it to the Republican party. I amas certain as I can be 
mower and reaper trust will cost the Republican party 

e next Presidential election unless it 


And what is true as to agricultural implements is true of many 
other articles used on the farm. A 5 will tell you 
how cheap salt is, what it used to sell for and how cheap it is 
now, and that protection made it cheap. In considering this 

uestion of protection it is not material what an article has sold 
or, or what it sells for now. If we made no progress or im- 
vement as a nation of people such argument might hold good; 

t every year the inventive genius of man produces some new 
method by which articles can be produced cheaper and better; 
and this would be so under either protection or free trade. The 
true test is, What is the cost of the production of a given article 
and what is a fair profit to the producer over and above the cost 
of production? I quotenowa statement from James A. Garfield, 
on May 18, 1872: ' 


And I know, moreover, that for nearly two years the Wholesale ce of 
American salt in Toronto, Canada, was a dollar lower per barrel the 
same salt was selling for on the New York side of thelake. That is, we pro- 


ar per barrei less than it was sold to people on our shores. Certainly, 
pean: will not want a duty continued that enables that thing to be 
one. 


Tt is such discrimination that induced Hon. Benjamin Butter- 


worth to sound his note of warning to his party when the Mc- 
3 — at was under discussion in the Fifty-first Congress. 


Tsound this note of warning; and whatever this House may decide, and 
although it may resound with plaudits of utterances that a Chinese wall is 
the security of our People, yet Lassert that there never was a time in the 
history of the Republican party when it was in more danger of defeat than 
upon this one suggested idea that it is ble to levy tribute upon all 
the — — of this country of sixty-five millions to confer a benefit upon a 
few hundred.— Benjamin Butterworth, May 10, 1890. 

Now, I say to my friends on this side of the House that the Republican 
party is charged with no higher mission than the preservation of the equal- 

ty of o rtunity in this country, 


as to the re: 
amin Butterworth, May 13, 1890. 
The manufacturers and the trusts get the protection and the eae the 
A 14 1880 farmer gets the husks the humbug.—Benjamin cerworth, 
š . 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF PROTECTION. 


Section 8 of the Federal Constitution declares that 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im: 
and excises to pay the debts and provide for the common defense — wes vied 
eral welfare of the United States. 


It was not contemplated by the framers of our Constitution 
that taxes should be for any purpose except such as were named 
in this section. There must be a limit to the taxing power, and 
the Constitution wisely fixed that limit to raising revenue to 
pay debts and provide for the common defense and the general 
welfare of the United States.” Under this provision of our Con- 
stitution taxes can only be levied lawfully and justly for public 
purposes. A tax levied for any other purpose is unlawful and 
unjust. This view is laid down by all text writers and is su 
ported by a long chain of judicial decisions, both State and Fed- 
e 


Cooley on Taxation lays down the rule as follows: 


It is the first requisite of lawful taxation that the purpose for which it is 
laid shall be a public purpose. 

However important it may be to the 9 that industrial citizens 
should prosper in their industrial enterprises, it is not the business of gov- 
ernment to aid them with its means. Enlightened states, while giving all 

tection to their citizens, will leave everyone to depend for his 
1 in business on his own exertions, in the belief that 

own industry will be more certainly enlisted, and his pros- 
ty and happiness more probably secured. 

It 6 be safely asserted that taxation for the purpose of raising 
mone om the public to be given or even loaned to private parties in order 
that they may use it in their individual business en ises, is not recog- 
nized as an pe prime of the power for a public use. contemplation of 
law it would be ta’ the common pro y of the whole community and 
handing it over to private ties for their private and co en 
unlawful. Any incidental efits to the public that might flow from it 
would not support it as legitimate taxation. 


In 58 California Reports, 639, the court says: 


To promote a public pur by a tax 1 upon the property in the State 
is wit: the power of the eee, eee hee no power to 
impose taxes for the benefit of individuals connected with a private enter- 


prise, even though the private might benefit the local lic in a 
remote or collateral was 5 


In 27 Iowa Reports, 46, the supreme court of that State say: 


Taxes are burdens or charges imposed by the Legislature upon persons or 
property to raise money for public purposes or to accomplish some govern- 
mental end. A tax for a private purpose is a solecism in language. 


In 9 Kansas Reports, 689, it is said: 


success an 
by doing so 


Taxation to aid ordinary manufactures or the establishment of enterprise 
isat until recently quite unħeard of, and the power must be denied to 
exist unless all limi! 


ts to the appropriation of private property and to the 
power to tax be ed. iota 1 5 

In 20 Michigan Reports, 474, the supreme court of that State 

say in regard to taxation: r 

It must be imposed for a public, not for a mere private purpose. Taxation 
is a mode of raising Satel Ay for public purposes ODI, ‘and when it is prosti- 
tuted to objects in no way connected with public interest or welfare it ceases 
to be taxation and becomes public plunder. 

The supreme court of Maine has held: 

No public e mey can require private spoliation for the private beneſit ot 

—. private spoliation tor ‘hep i 
In 21 Pennsylvania State Reports, 168, the supreme court of 
that State say: 

Taxation is a mode ot revenue for public 
tituted to objects in no way connected with the pub 
tion and becomes plunder. 

In 24 Wisconsin Reports, 356, the supreme court of that State 
say in regard to taxation: 


oses; when it is pros- 
it ceases to be taxa- 


1 poor that is not a tax 
and, therefore, such a law 


is not, strictly aking, unconstitutional as rohibited by any posi- 
tive provision of the Constitution, but is void for the reason that it is be- 
yond the scope of legislation. 


In 20 Wallace, page 664, the Supreme Court of the United 
States say: 


Of all powers conferred on the Government that of taxation is most liable 
to abuse. This power can as readily be employed against one class of in- 
dividuals and in favor of another, so as to ruin the one class and give un- 
limited wealth and prosperity to the other, if there are no implied limita- 
tions of the use for which the power may be exercised. To lay with one 
hand the — ot the Government on 3 of the citizen and with 
the other bestow it upon favored individ to private enterprises and 
build up private fortunes is none the less robbery because it is done under 
the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation; it is a de- 
cree under legislative forms, Nor is it taxation. Beyond a cavil there can 
be no lawful taxation which is not laid for public purposes. i 

A bounty to the growers of sugar or to any other ey, is 
equally unwarranted under the Constitution. When the Gov- 
ernment pays a bounty it must tax all the peo le to raise the 
money with which to pay the bounty, and the Government has 
no constitutional or moral right to do this. When the McKin- 
ley bill was under discussion in the Fifty-first Congress, I said: 

that. ab ood thing, but I would not stop at any grade if I were 
dealing with it. it what right has the Government to tax the farmers of 
Illinois upon all other articles they use to raise revenue to pay a bounty to 
sugar-growers or to those enga; in any other industry? 

hat right has the Government to exercise its paternal care over one in- 
dustry at the expense of another? Why should farmers of my district 
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taxed to pay a boun: and silk culture and not have incinded in 


on sugar 
Government's c ty wheat, corn, oats, 


tobacco, wool, hay, potatoes, 

wine, turnips, cabbage, and, in fact, all the fruits of theearth and all theprod- 
ts of the the looms, and the mines, and everything that growsin the 
ut of heaven and everything that is extracted from the dark caverns 


millions toiling to 
vernment they all 
in the 


ofthe earth? Each and all these products and the 
oduce them are as much entitled to the ald of the 
- 8 su rt as are the groes of sugar or those who are engaged 
culture of silk, and HANIS onI should pocoma t Jaw it yu not its 1 
every industry w. as a government bounty. carry 0 
Legislation toita legitimate results would destroy self-reliance and individ- 
ual enterprise and would be fraught with nothing but evil and disaster to 
the country, if not the final dissolution of the Government. No government 
could long endure under such a system. 


I see no reason to change my opinion now, and I shall vote to 
abolish the bounty paid to the growers of sugar every time that 
question comes before the House or the Committee of the Whole. 

INCOME, TAX. 


An income tax is the most just and e tax that can be 
levied. The individual that receives a large annual income can 
afford to contribute a part of that income to the support of the 
government under whose laws and protection he is enabled to 
accumulate large sums of money. Every individual ought to 
y taxes 5 his ability to pay. Prof. Robert Ellis 
5 of the University of Pennsylvania, in his work on 
the Elements of Political Economy, says: 
The most modern, and theoretically the fairest, form of taxation is the 
me tax. It seems to make every one contribute to the wants of the 
in proportion to the revenue he enjoys under its protection. 
g eq yon all. it occasions no c! ein the distribution of capital 
or in the material direction of industry, and has no infiuence. on 
isso cheaply assessed or collected; no other brings home to the peo- 
le so forcibly the fact that it is. to their interest to insist upon a wise 
economy of the national revenue. 


It is urged as an objection to an income tax that it is. inquis- 
torial. That is.a weak objection.. So are the taxes. that are 
evied.on the individual owners of personal property in sray 

State in the Union. All taxes are more or less inquisitorial, 

an income tax no more so than other taxes. 

Hon. Thomas G. Shearman, an able writer on political econ- 
omy, has asserted that 25,000 persons in the United States own 
831,500,000, 000 of property. income tax levied upon the own- 
ers of these immense fortunes is not burdensome. 
the means and ability to pay, but a tax levied upon the poor man 
who earns but a bare living for himself, and that, too, upon what 
he and his family eat and wear, is burdensome and indefensible 
In the discussion of this question in the Fifty-second Congress I 


said: 

A taxu consumption is radically wrong in principle. It makes the 
poor man more than an equal share of the burdens of government. It 
relieves the rich man of the burdens that he owes it to the Government to 


‘An income tax places. burdens upon accumulated wealth, where they can 
be most a borne. Itis 7 —— because it exacts tribute ot accumula tion 


"i . The taxgatherer 
is: at every door. The washerwoman, the seams! the hodcarrier; the 
day laborer, and all, however r and unable to pay, must pay and continue 
to pay at the constant demand of the Federal taxgatherer under our tariff 

stem. ‘Thewasherwoman must pay tax on hersoap and starch; theseam- 

Ss on her needle and thread; the workingman on his tin bucket; the 
farmer on his plows, and all on articles in daily use. They all pay taxes or 
tariff tribute to build up colossal fortunes for the privileged classes. 

Those whoowe the greatest o tions to the Government should be 
made to in 3 to the obligations they owe. The Government is 
institu for the protection of life, liberty. and property. For the securing 
and enforcement of these rights all the m: ery of the Government is 
kept in motion. The executive, judicial, and legislative departments of the 
Government are or; for these p s. The Co to make the 
law, the courts to declare the law, and the executive to orce the law. To 
keep all this machinery of Government in motion is it just, isit right that 
the poor man should pay an equal share with the millionaire? This he does 
when be pays his Federal taxes upon the articles he consumes. 

. Whatis the proportion of the demands of the poor man to the millionaire 
wu the Government for the securement and enforcement of property 
rishtas? Not one in a thousand. The poor miserable tramp that begs acrust 

from door to door, it he buys a pair of overalls must pay more upon 

the value of the article necessary to his use than the millionaire pays upon 

his diamonds, and yet this 18 said to be a Government of the peop! e, for the 

people, and by the people, What does the corporate wealth of the country 

pay in en no os Foucral Government? Corporations neither haye to be 
nor clo ` 


The artisan who goes forth to labor for his daily bread must pay upon the 
tools he works with; the brickmason upon his trowel, the carpenter m 
his.chiseland plane, the wood-ch upon his ax, the miner upon his 
andso onthrough all the list of wage-earners, yet none escape taxes upon 
What they cat and wear. The wealth of corporations escape allthis tax to 

Federal Government. They bear none of the other burdens 
citizen owes to the Government 


prices. No 


Manag Fong the bone and sinew of the country, call for 
the machinery of the eral Government to be put in motion for their 
2 at all. Yet this industrial class go on day after day, week 
after week, month after month, and year after year toiling for daily bread, 
asking nothing of the Government butto be let alone and given a chance to 
an honest living. In times of they are the busy bees who create 

e wealth upon which the idle and indolent feed, and in times of war they 
are the patriots who fight the battles of the nation. Under the Constitution 
they are all subject to be called by the President to do military duty to pro- 


tect the property of gated wealth that under our present system es- 
its i proportion of taxation. 
Ow is it with corporate wealth? The 6 courts, and all the 


Congress, th 
. | of the Government are almost daily engaged in dealing with the 


of corporate wealth: And to protect the of 
corporations the whole Army and Navy ot the U. hed Statea isat rk — 


They have 


mand. A tariff tax is unequal and unjust. The day is not far distant when 


it will become odious. An income tax is t,it is equitable and just. 
The people demand it. The voice of the people cries out for it, and the 
“ voice of the people is the voice of God. 


What I said then I now indorse.and reiterate here. 

Senator SHERMAN, in a speech made in the United States Sen- 
ate on March 15, 1892, uses the following language: 

The public mind is not 9 to apply the koy ofa genuine revenue 
reform. A few years of er experience will convince the whole body of 
our people that a systemiof national taxes which rests the whole burden of 
taxation on conem paon; and notone cent on go and income isin- 
trinsically unjust. e the expenses of the National Government are 
largely. caused by the protection D itis but right to call property 
to contribute to its payment. It wiil not do to say that each person con- 
sumes in proportion to his means. This is not true. Every one must see 
that the consumption of the rich does not bear the same relation to the con- 
sumption of the poor, as the income of the rich does to the of the 
poor. As wealth accumulates, this injustice in the fundamental basis of 
our system will be felt and forced upon the attention of Congress, 

Whatever may have been the state of the public mind in 1882 
when Senator SHERMAN made this statement, there is no ques- 
tion now that the public mind is now prepared to apply the key 
to the genuine revenue reform. The people of this country, ir- 
respective of party, demand the imposition of an income tax, and 
the member of Congress who ignores that demand will not rep- 
resent the views of 10 per cent of his constituents. 

THE PROPOSED ISSUE OF BONDS AND SILVER DEMONETIZATION, 

At this time I desire to say a few words about the condition of 
the Treasury. We are now face to face with a deficiency of the 
Treasury and the $100,000,000 gold reserve is 5 The 
Administration now in power is not responsible for our Treas- 
ury’s condition. When the McKinley bill was before Congress 
gentlemen on the floor of this House gave warning that that bill 
would not produce sufficient revenue to run the Government. 
Duties were laid so high as to shut off importations, the effect of 
which was to lessen the revenues of the Government. 

The framers of this bill knew that this would follow, and it was 
their intention sooner or later to bring the Treasury to the con- 
dition itis nowin. They knew that the Government would be 
compelled in some way to raise revenue to pay the current ex- 
penses of the Government, and behind all this is Wall street’s 

emand for the issuance of interest-bearing gold bonds. The 
Bland silver law was repealed and the Sherman law enacted in 
the Fifty-first Congress. Itwasa part of the conspiracy of these 
Wall street Shylocks that after the Sherman law should remain 
on the statute books for a time that then it should be repealed 
and the last vestige of legislation would be wiped out provid- 
ing for the coinage of the silver dollar. With all this done the 
way would be er for them to force the Government into their 
demands for more bonds. And after the plot of this erime against 
the pS ple had been laid and partly executed under a Republi- 
can. istration I now regret to see this Democratic Adminis- 
tration lend itself to strike the final blow that. sounds the death 
knell to silver as a money metal, and which places the country 
upon a single gold standard. 

In obedience to Wall street. demands it is now proposed to 
issue $50,000,000 of Government bonds, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury has advertised for proposals to buy more gold, osten- 
sibly for the purposes declared in the resumption act, but in 
fact for the purpose of raising money to be used in meeting the 
current expenses. of the Government, and this, too, in a time of 
profound with over $50,000,000 of silver seigniorage ! 
idle in the vaults of the Treasury which could coined an 
used by the Government; or if needed to be made immediately 
available, certificates could be issued on this seigniorage as 
speedily as bonds could be issued to buy gold. Why is this 
seigniorage not coined; and why are certificates not issued 
against it? The decree of Wall street has gone out that no 
more silver shall be coined; and let me say here that no more 
silver will be coined until the people elect a Congress that will 
force its coinage. Not because the silver when coined or the 
certificates when issued would not be good money and would not 
be accepted by any one with a demand against the Government, 
but because Wall street demands this issue of bonds. 

When the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law was forced 
through Congress by the whip and lashapplied by White House 
lieutenants, every member who voted for its unconditional re- 
peal understood and knew what every one in Was ton under- 
stood and knew at the time that no more silver would be coined 
during this Congress or in the next unless the people in the next 
Congressional elections send a majority of silver men to the 
Fifty-fourth Congress large enough to override a. Presidential 
veto. The member who voted for unconditional repeal is an 
enemy. to the silyer dollar, and the people sooner or later will 
know the truth. Only $50,000,000 in bonds will be issued now. 
It will not, however, stop there, but before the next Congres- 
sional elections in the coming November another issue will be 
demanded, and: will not y end until $200,000,000.in interest- 
bearing gold bonds will be issued. Mark my p: 
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The platform of the last national Democratic convention 
pled od the party to the repeal of the Sherman law—the whole of 
the Sherman law and not a part of it. It also declared that the 
held to the use and coinage of both gold and silver with- 
out discrimination st either metal or charge for mintage.” 
This Congress repealed only the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man law. Congress was permitted to go so far and no farther. 
It would not do to redeem the other pledge which committed the 
ty to the use and coinage of both gold and silver without 
e against either metal,“ because that would incur 
the displeasure of the Wall-street gang, who wanted silver ab- 
solutely destroyed as a money metal and interest-bearing gold 
bonds issued. The people will speak on this subject at the polls 
in November. 

To-day we are without any law providing for the coinage of 
the silver dollar, and those who voted to repeal the only law we 
had—the Sherman law—unconditionally are parties to the crime 
to destroy and demonetize silver, that was commenced in 1873 
and finally ended in 1892, in the Fifty-third Congress. Excuses 
and explanations may be offered to the people, but the truth 
will remain. Gentlemen may pretend to be the friends of the 
silver dollar. They may explain that ay voted for all the 
amendments to the Wilson silver repeal bill to coin silver at 
ratios from 16 to 20, and that when all failed they voted for un- 
conditional repeal, because the platform declared that the Sher- 
man law was a makeshift and should be repealed, but the same 
platform that declared that the Sherman law should be repealed 
also pledged the Democratic party to the use and co e of 
both gold and silver without discrimination against either,” and 
the people will not lose sight of this fact. 


A Plea for Just Taxation and Commercial Liberty. 


SPEECH 


0 


HON. JOSIAH PATTERSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 23, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PATTERSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As there are a number of topics I desire to 
touch upon in the limited time allotted to me, I hope I may be 
permitted to proceed without interruption. 

The importance of a thorough discussion of a question so 
many-sided and so vast in its importance, and so far-reaching 
in its results as the one now under consideration can not be over- 
estimated. The Representatives of 70,000,000 of people, living 
in teach | so large as ours and engaged in such diversified 
pursuits, all investigating, thinking, and reasoning from the 
standpoint of their constituencies, must necessarily in such a 
discussion present many phases of the problem which should be 
understood by the whole country. 

Where grave interests are at stake all legislation is necessa- 
rily a compromise of conflicting opinions. is bill, emerging 
as it does from a committee, the deliberations of which have 
been carried on under circumstances so varied and conflicting, 
goes perhaps as far in the direction of tariff reform as is now 
practicable. If experience shall demonstrate that it is an im- 
provement on the system now existing, then its passage, like 
another rainbow of promise, will be a sign unto the people 
whereby they will know that protection will never return to 

lague them, and that the good work will go on until the doc- 
eins of equal and just taxation, imposed for purposes of revenue 
only, shall be established as a vital and efficient principle in 
American legislation. [Applause. 

Sir, I have not been churged with the duty of assisting in the 
preparation of the bill and shall not therefore undertake to dis- 
cuss its details. I will leave that duty to the gentlemen of the 
committee, who have with somuch care considered and reported 
the measure to the House. I shall confine myself to the discus- 
sion of the penere subject of taxation, and will endeavor to show 
that I stand on solid American ground in my opposition to pro- 
tection. The issue joined between the two great political par- 
ties is now thoroughly understood. It is the same old, old strug- 
gle between liberty and paternalism which has been in progress 

m the earliest period of recorded history. [A planes] 


All men love liberty and aspire to bepeers. All men are self- 


ish ard are prone to seek advantage. If all men were equally 


stron; ually wise, and equally just universal democracy 
Fhe establis s RA Ab 


would hed throughout the world. Unfortunately men 
are by nature unequal. The strong grasp power and the weak 
yield obedience. The good and the wise, who would promote 
the general welfare, are thwarted by the ignorant, the selfish, 
and the vicious. The result in past ages was that free govern- 
ments were always subverted by those who sought mga, 
BoR the paternal idea of government prevails in the Old 
orld. 

There the inequality of man is conceded; there the divine right 
to govern is acknowledged; there the people are taught to look 
up to a paternal head as the sourceof power, which is dispensed 
for the weal or woe of mankind. There blessings come down to 
the people like the manna came down from heaven to the chil- 
dren of Israel; there curses come like the plagues came to Egypt; 
there by inheritance or paternal favor the few are blessed at the 
expense of the many. l eyes are upturned to the source of 
power,and men, like children, submit to the dispensations of him 
who 3 sovereign power on the assumption of divine 
r 2 

ir, paternal governments are founded on the assumption of 
man’s inequality to man and the right of the few to advantages 
in life at the expense of the many. This is the fundamental 
principle of their existence. Our liberty-loving ancestors who 
came to these shores conceived, in a light which had never be- 
fore dawned on mankind, that a civilized and enlightened and 
Christian people were capable of self-government. They real- 
ized in common with all men that ultimate and supreme power 
must abide somewhere. In the governments of the Old World 
from which they came it was lodged in crowned heads on the 
assumption of divine right. This they denied. They began 


their great work of governmental construction on the funda- 
mental idea that the ple themselves were the sources of all 
power. 


They started out on the assumption that the supreme 
power belonged to the people and should: forever abide with the 
people. The sovereignty of the citizen was the one paramount 
principle which was 3 Pacon zan by our fathers. He 
who fully realizes this fact and cherishes the doctrine that the 
Americancitizenis asovereign and that in his own person, in com- 
mon with his fellow-citizens, he wields that supreme power in the 
Government which is ount to every otha earthly power, 
has found the key to our free institutions. [Applause. 

What dignity is implied in the title ‘sovereign citizen ?* 
The knight, the lord, the earl,'the duke, are all of inferior rank, 
because they owe fealty and hold thelr titles by grace. Tha 
sovereign citizen owes no fealty but to God. He isaman among 
men, and as such is equal to every other man in rights and dig- 
nities. Starting out with the idea that the people were sov- 
ereign, the inevitable result was the creation of a government 
which e Sere and guaranteed to every citizen equal rights, 
privileges, immunities, and opportunities in life with every other 
citizen under the law of the government of his choice and of his 
creation. [Applause.] 

This great conception of the ime and of the rights of man 
lies at the root of our system. is is liberty in its highest and 
grandest development. To preserve it for ourselves and our 
posterity the organic law was framed. The citizen is sovereign, 
and because sovereign is entitled to an equal race in life is the 
beginning and the end of the new dispensation which ourfathers 
delivered to mankind. [Applause.] 

This is the antidote to paternalism. This is the light of lib- 
erty enshrined in our Constitution. According to our system 
all governments, State and Federal, are mere agencies of the peo- 
ple. They are instrumentalities created and commissioned by the 
people to promote, within their respective spheres, their welfare 
and happiness. The Federal Government, this mighty agency 
of the people, within the limitations of the Constitution, wields 
sovereign powers, not by right, but by grant from them. 

Sir, let us pause for a moment and contemplate the condition 
of this great institution called, The Government of the United 
States,” the day after the adoption of the Constitution by the 
several States. It existed only on paper and in the hearts of 
patriots. It was as poor as Lazarus. It was without a capital, 
withouta treasury, and without a public service. Not a cog, not 
a wheel moved in all of its 5 adjusted and complicated 
machinery. But it was not created without a vital principle. 
There was in the Constitution a germ of life which, when it 
fructified, would like a mighty engine set all the machinery of 
Government in motion. It was the power to tax. This power 
is the life of all governments. By its exercise life, liberty, and 
property are protected; by its exercise the General Government 
performs all its functions; by its exercise navies are constructed, 
armies are levied, and the honor of the fag is maintained. 
Withhold the exercise of this power and the Government dies. 
Withhold its exercise and navies rot, armies dissolve, and the 
flag droops in dishonor. Withhold it and every function is 
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smitten as with a palsy, and society is resolved into its original 
elements. 

But, sir, where is the exercise of this power to begin and 
where is it to end? Who can measure it? How can we deter- 
termine the requirements of the Army or of the Navy, or of the 
civil service one yearhence? By taxation the Government lives 
and the authors of the Constitution placed no limitations on its 
life. This power, as vital to government as the breath of the 
nostrils is to man, is an unlimited and unbridled power. When 
the continental mind of John Marshall grasped the meaning of 
the Constitution, with oracular wisdom he announced from the 
tribunal of last resort that the power to tax was the power to 
destroy.” Absolutely necessary in its proper exercise to the 
existence of the Government and the public welfare, it may 
when . destroy the liberties of the people 
and subvert their free institutions. [Applause.] 

Against the tyranny of taxation there are no guaranties. 
Public opinion rightly directed and rightly expressed by the 
representatives of the people on the statute book, is the only 

eguard against the abuse of this power. 

Sir, it is by this process of reasoning that Democrats arrive 
at the cardinal doctrine which lies at the root of their politi- 
cal faith. On it, as ona rock, they have builded their house. 
Thou shalt not impose taxes unequally or unjustly, or for any 
other than a governmental purpose. This is the one great com- 
mandment which the Democratic hosts of this and preceding 
Ct ie have delivered to the General Government. [Ap- 

lause. 

P This power shall be bridled and held within these limitations, 
saith Democracy. Every man who by unjust discrimination and 
tial legislation is deprived of his substance is, to that extent, 
espoiled of his high estate as a sovereign citizen, and every 
man who by such discrimination and partial legislation seeks 
exemption or 88 at the expense of his fellow-citizens 
is a legalized robber. (Applause.) 

He who subscribes to this doctrine and professes this faith is 
a Democrat. [Applause.] 

He who would justly exercise this power only for public purposes 
rightly belongs to the grand army of the Democracy, now 
assailing the strongholds of the Republican ty, and he who 
would prostitute this panos to promote private ends belongs 
rightfully to the opposition. Appias] 

Ar. C , represent a district situated in the heart of a 

reat agricultural section, where cotton is the chief production. 
he city of Memphis, situated in that district, is perhaps more 
distinctively dependent upon culture for its prosperity than 
any other city of equal population in the country. 

tn order that Congress and the country may understand more 
fuliy the environments of the poopie I represent, I will introduce 
an ideal and typical farmer residing in my district, and then I 
will reason for a time from his standpoint. When I have intro- 
duced him he will be Lage eens | every member from the 
cotton States as an ideal and typical farmer from his own dis- 
trict. He is a man of fair education and intelligence, honest and 
faithful in all the relations of life. He is an American. His 
ancestors were Americans before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was written. Hissires were Revolutionarysires. His ideas 
of government may be somewhat restricted, but from an Ameri- 
can standpoint they are exceedinglysound. He believes in indi- 
vidual manhood and personal liberty. He believes that the 
Government was founded by the people and forthe people. The 
Jeffersonian maxim, Equal rights to all and special privileges to 


none,” constitutes the cardinal doctrine of his political faith. 
The environments of our friend do not promote his prosperity. 
His father and grandfather were prosperous, well-to-do farmers. 


Somehow or other, and for some cause or other, adversity has 
overtaken him. He looks atthe title-deeds of the farm on which 
he resides, and he finds that his father gave from $25 to $30 per 
acre for land which would not now sell for more than eight or 
ten dollars per acre. 

Somehow or other at the end of every year he finds himself 
still further impoverished and it is a struggle year by year for 
him to retain his homestead. His sons as they grow up leave 
the paternal roof and enter into other pursuits. He labors in 
the field as his fatherdid. He plants the same crops, cultivates 
the same land, and employs the same methods which brought 
prosperity to his ancestors, and yet finds himself and family im- 
poverished. 

Now, this honest, intelligent, and patriotic citizen, environed 
as I have described him, enters upon the study of the problem 
of taxation, and tries to find out the cause of his distress. His 
method is a very simple one. He begins by the simple inquiry: 
How did the Government uire the multiplied billions of 
money which it has received and expended within the last twent: 
years? It has come to his knowledge that it has received anit 


paid out about 8500, 000, 000 within the last fiscal year. The 
problem which this plain man is et ba to solve is presented in 


the simple question: How did the Government acquire this im- 
mense sum of money in a single yon He knows that govern-- 
ments can not create money; and that whatever money is cov- 
ered into its Treasury is ot Aes by means of taxation. 

When once the fact has fastened itself in his mind that the 
Government necessarily lives on taxes, and on taxes alone, he 
would very naturally inquire who it is that pays them. Here 
arises his first serious di “owe 4 He has not seen a Federal tax- 
gatherer in his neighborhood. Nobody has demanded taxes 
from him or of his neighbors so far as he knows, and yet some- 
body must necessarily pay the taxes. He recalls the wonderful 
industrial development of his country. He remembers to have 
heard and read of the fabulous fortunes which in recent years 
had been accumulated in America. 

The marvelous growth of wealth, as wonderful to him as the 
story of Aladdin’s cave, would seem to furnish him with a clew 
to the way in which the taxes were paid. What an easy matter 
and how beneficent it would be if the owners of all this wealth 
paid the taxes and relieved the poor from the burdens of govern- 
ment. This pleasing illusion is soon dispelled in the progress of 
his investigations. He is not longin learning that accumulated 
wealth had eluded thetaxgatherer. The great fact soon breaks 
in upon his intellectual vision, and he knows that all propert; 
not consumed in its use is practically relieved from Fede 
taxation. After awhile he grasps in all its magnitude the fact 
that the accumulated billions, made secure to their owners under 
the American flag, contributes not one cent to the vast sum of 
taxes which the Government annually wrings from the people. 
Brought to a full realization of this situation, with hands tough- 
ened by toil and face begrimmed by sweat in the honest effort to 
feed and clothe his family, he . asks of those intrusted 
with the administration of the Government to tell him where 
the vast sums of money come from which it annually receives and 
expends. He is informed that about 8160, 000, 000 comes annually 
from taxes levied on distillers, brewers, and manufacturers of 
tobacco. 

At first he concludes that this is excessive, but he soon learns 
that the taxes thus paid in the first instance by the distillers, 
brewers, and manufacturers of tobacco, are by them added to 
the price at which the articles are sold to the public, and that 
the consumers really and in point of fact pay them. He very 
justly reasons to the conclusion that while these taxes are 17 5 
they are imposed on luxuries which may be dispensed with. 
People are obliged to have clothing and other articles of ne- 
cessity, but they are not obliged to have liquor or tobacco. 
So he acquiesces in these taxes. He is also informed that taxes 
are imposed on goods and merchandise imported into this coun- 
try from foreign countries. It is explained tohim that the man- 
ufacturers are required to land their cargoes under the super- 
vision of tax gatherers, called ‘‘custom-house officials,” and to 
pay a certain tax called “tariff duties” imposed thereon, These 
taxes amount annually to more than $200,000,000. 

The importers, like the distillers, brewers, and manufacturers 
of tobacco in the first instance pay the taxes, and then when the 
goods are sold to the American people the taxes are added and 
returned to the importer in the price which the consumers pay. 
He ascertains that all goods made of earth or glass pay an ayer- 
age tax of 51.46 per cent; all goods made of metal, a tax of 58.90 
per cent; all goods made of cotton, a tax of 55.25 per cent; all 
goods made of flax, ere yor jute, a tax of 45 per cent; all goods 
made of wool, a tax of 98.53 per cent, and so on through the list 
of prime necessities. He is brought face to face with the fact 
that the masses who buy and consume these goods pay the taxes, 
and he begins to realize the injustice of wringing from them by 
this indirect method so large a proportion of the enormous sum 
of money annually raised by the Government. 

At this point in his investigations he is impressed that while 
this system of taxation is very burdensome and unjust to the 
people who buy the imported goods, yet personally he has no cause 
of complaint, because he buys altogether goods manufactured in 
his own country. He is disposed to congratulate himself on his 
patriotism and good fortune. The first time he meets a neigh- 
bor wearing a suit of clothes made of imported goods, he ve 
naturally reminds him of the fact that he paid a tax of about 
per cent on the original price of the material from which they 
were made, for the luxury of buying goods imported from a for- 
eign country, while he, more fortunate, wears the same goods 
manufactured under the American flag and pays no tax at all. 
He soon discovers, however, by comparison that they each paid 
thə same price for the same kind and quality of goods in the 
same open market. He has now reached a ‘most interesting 
stage in his investigations. He knows that the 60 per cent 
originaily paid to the Government on the piece of cloth from 
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which his neighbor's suit was made was not lost to the importer, 
but it was added to the original price and repaid by his neigh- 
bor when he purchased the cloth. 
. How, then, is he to account for the fact that he paid the same 
rice for his goods on any other theory than that the home man- 
acturer took advantage of the tariff of 60 per cent and sold them 
in the sameopen market at the same price at which the importer 
sold his? This is the only solution of the problem. He is now 
prepared to survey the field with a broader vision. 

Tf $20,000,000 under our tariff laws find their way into the 
treasury of the Government, and this sum is nota loss to the 
importer, nor to foreign countries, but is under our methods of 
taxation indirectly, but absolutely, drawn from the pockets of 
American consumers, then the ag arises, how much money 
is by the same method of taxation diverted from the pockeis of 
American consumers into the pockets of American manufac- 
turers? 

As the goods are of the same kind and quality, and the im- 
porter and the manufacturer compete in the same open Ameri- 
can market, the answer to this inquiry depends upon the amount 
of the home product as compared with the foreign product con- 
sumed by our ple. 

A little further investigation will convince him that goods 
imported into this country constitute but.a small fraction of the 
entire amount consumed by the masses, and therefore, if Amer- 
ican consumers pay back to the importers the $200,000,000 which 
orang aero paid intothe Treasury, they pay many times $200,000,- 
000 into the enone of the protected manufacturers as the result 
of our tariff k 

He now reaches the inevitable conclusion that his Government 
not only derives its vast revenues by indirectly taxing the neces- 
saries of life as they are consumed by the people, but they are 
so 3 in a mesh of taxation as to compel them to pay 
many d to the protected manufacturers for every dollar 
which goes into the Treasury. 

Our farmer friend now re: that while he never sees a tax 
gatherer, called such, yet in point of fact every merchant from 
whom he buys the necessaries of life is a collector of taxes, and 
each tax is to be found in the price he pays. Without the pres- 
ence of a tax gatherer, he lives and breathes in an atmosphere 
of oppressive taxation. The implements of his farm, the clothing 
of himself and family, the furniture of his home, the utensils 
with which his food is prepared, and the ware in which it is 
served are all taxed. If the goods he buys are imported, then 
the taxis a mere restitution to the importer of money which he 
paid the Government when the goods were landed; and if the 
goons were manufactured in this country, then the tax goesinto 

© pockets of the manufacturer as a bounty bestowed by a fos- 
tering and paternal Government. 

Sir, this is not anoverdrawn picture. The logic by which the 
farmer reaches this conclusion is inexorable and unanswerable. 
The representative of every protected industry who has hung 
around the Committee on Ways and Means during the prepara- 
tion of this bill is a witness to its truth and itssoundness. Every 
one of them is an apostle of this system whereby it is proposed 
through partial legislation to secure either immunities from 
taxation or gain to some favored class. They are all advocates 
of immunities to the rich or private advantage to the manufac- 
turers. [Applause.] ; 

Sir, what logical or reasonable excuse is there for raising the 
vast revenues of this Government by means of taxes imposed on 
articles daily consumed by the people. It is true they are col- 

_lected by methods which are indirect and insidious, but does 
that change the result? Does it make any difference whethera 
man dies from an insidious disease which baffles the skill of the 
1 or from a malady which is known to be fatal? The 

low of the hidden assassin who lies in wait is just.as deadly as 
that of the open assailant who slays his victim on the public 
hway. [Applause.] 
uppose the law was so framed as to impose these taxes di- 
Hes! Ore that each citizen would be forced to py the tax know- 
ing that it was a tax at the time he purchased the article his 
necessities required. Suppose every time a farmer purchased 
agricultural implements he was told the price of the implements 
Was so much, and the tax so much; every time the laboring man 
urchased the utensils of his trade the bill was itemized, show- 
1 5 the value of the utensils and the amount of the tax. Every 
time the housewife purchased tableware or cooking utensils she 
had explained to her that so much of the money required of her 
went for the goods and so much in the way of a tax, and every 
time a head of a taniy purchased clothing for them, the account 
was so made out as to inform him how much of his money really 


went for the clothing and how much really went in payment of 
taxes. Lask the House and the country how long the system 
would stand? [Applause.] 

Buß suppose the people who buy the necessaries of life not only 


knew their value and the amount of tax at the time of their pur- 
chases, and were required then and there to pay value as value, 
and tax as tax, but they also knew that six-sevenths of all the 
taxes paid in that way went not into the Treasury of the Gov- 
ernment for public purposes, but into private pockets for the ben- 
efit of favored and pees classes, how long would they endure 
such exactions? [ porone 

Sir, in that case the American people would again rock the 
cradle of liberty. [Great applause 

It would arouse the popular conscience and fire the popular 
heart, and the people would demand of their representatives 
the enactment of laws that would eradicatesuch asystem. A re- 
fusal to do justice would be the signal for a political revolution 
which would sweep from political lifeevery public servant that 
would dare to uphold it. [Applause. 

Sir, this system can not stand the light of 8 It 
lives by indirection and deception. It will melt and melted 
before intelligent discussion as the frosts melt before the rising 
sun. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, let us pause for a moment and contemplate the 
effect of this system of taxation on the great agricultural inter- 
ests of the country. At last agriculture lies at the foundation 
of all prosperity. The land that does not respond to the tillage 
ofthe husbandman isa desert. Agriculture makes manufactures 
and commerce possible. 

The farmers of the United States not only in numbers vastly 
exceed those engaged in any other vocation, but they have been 
and are to-day the mainstay of the Republic, and of all our people 
they are the most steadfast friends of our free institutions. 0 
isolation of the farmer promotes individuality, independence, 
and self-reliance, those qualities of citizenship which gave birth 
to our institutions and which render their N possible. 
Hence it is that our distinguished patriots, whether in war or in 

eace, in civil or military life, have generally emerged from the 
omes of our farmers. 

Our country is almost unlimited in its agricultural resources. 
Nothing in the history of mankind haseversu the relent- 
less enterprise of the pioneer farmers of Americaas they pushed 
the course of empire westward and brought under the dominion 
of the ax and the plow our fertile valleys. [Applause.] 

Brave, self-reliant, and independent, they have never asked 
or received protection from competition with the farmers of 
other countries. They have made America the e of mod- 
ern nations and foreign markets the destination of the products 
of their labor. From the beginning tisy have furnis our 
chief exports. I will venture the assertion that for the past 
Tan years four-fifths of all our exports has come from the farms. 
Year by year the farmers of the United States produce an enor- 
mous excess of cotton, wheat, corn, and provisions of all kinds 
beyond the demand of the American market, and this excess 
seeks, and must seek foreign markets. It would be idle to re- 
peat in this connection the fact so often established and so uni- 
versally conceded, that the market which fixes the price of the 
surplus products of a ple, fixes also the price of the whole. 
If our farmers are, intheabsence of a home market, compelled to 
seek foreign markets for their surplus products, it is certain 
that the foreign market must necessarily fix the price of their 
entire products, whether sold at home or abroad. 

No man can successfully geny tho proposition that our farmers 
do now, and have always, in all cases where they ggg: an ex- 
cezs over the demand for home consumption, sold their produc- 
tions at free-trade prices—prices fixed in the open markets of 
the world in competition with the products of like kind and 
character from the farms of all other countries. Under the pres- 
ent system of taxation they are compelled to sell in an unre- 
stricted and to buy ina restricted market. They sell at free- 
trade and buy at tariff prices. [Applause.] 

If there is one proposition which could be established more 
surely than another in American economies, it is that the farm- 
ers of the United States are annually robbed under this system 
of taxation. [Great l 

Here we find the direct and approximate cause for agricul- 
tural depression in the United States. Here is the economic 
disease which has seized the vitals of agriculture, and which 
must be eradicated before the patient can be restored to health. 
Cheap money, subtreasuries, and land loans are the prescri 
tions of pees 5 They will never bring relief, because they do 
not reach the disease. The farmers must have liberty to buy 
the goods required by their necessities in those markets where 
they are compelled to sell their products, before that prosperity 
which was theirs for the first seventy years of our national exist- 
ence can be restored to them. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is singularly true that vicious legislation is 
always enacted under pretext that it will promote the public 
welfare. Class legislation is never called such by its advocates, 
but they are loudest in protesting that it will promote the hap- 
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and prosperity of the masses. Our protective tariff laws 
are no exception to the general rule. For thirty years these 
flaws have been advocated on the ground that they were an un- 
mixed blessing to American labor. 

The advocates of protection, shutting their eyes to every ad- 
yantage and blessing enjoyed by laboring men by reason of their 
exceptional opportunities, have perpetrated and perpetuated 
this great wrong in their names. They ignore the fact that in- 
dependent of tariff legislation our free institutions furnish 
opportunities to men who labor that are not to be found in any 
other country. They ignore the fact that prior to the enact- 
ment of these laws the opportunities offered to a poor man to 

msh his way in life were better than they have ever been since. 
Fhe ignore the fact that American laboring men do more work 
and better work than those of any other country, and therefore 
are entitled to better wages. ` 

They ignore the fact that men in this country who labor in the 
unprotected industries receive better wages than those who la- 
bor in protected industries. They ignore the fact established 
by the experience of other nations that in those countries where 
protective duties are highest wages are lowest, while in those 
countries where trade is freest there wages are highest. They 
also forget to tell laboring men that while snog are highly taxed 
on all articles required by their necessities, they are forced to 
work in competition with foreign labor, The advocates of this 
false doctrine, in describing its manifold blessings to the labor- 
ing man, are careful not to call attention to the fact that while 
there is a tariff imposed upon all the laboring man buys there is 
7 tariff 5 immigration, and until very recently no restriction. 

use. 

; r, it is not my purpose to evade or deny any of the legiti- 
mate results of protection. It can not be successfully denied 
that our tariff laws have had the effect to bring capital and im- 
migration to this country. The fact might.as well be admitted 
that more immigration and more foreign capital have found 
their way to our shores in the last twenty-five years came 
in all the years preceding during our national existence. Tho 
friends of protection are entitled towhatever comfort grows out 
of the further admission that this immigration and this capital 
have contributed to our aggregate wealth and increased our in- 
dustrial and productive capacity. 

But, sir, does it follow from this that the happiness and wel- 
fare of the American people have thereby been promoted? Far 
be it from me to deprecate the coming of capital and immigra- 
tion to our shores, but I do say that subsidized capital and pau- 

r labor are not desired. They may and have, it is admitted, 

c wealth and promoted manufactures, but I deny that 
pnoy have made men better or happier, or made America more 
desirable as a home for 8 citizens. pApplausa] 

We make the cotton to clothe and the provisions to feed the 
paupers of Europe at home. Annually the people of Europe de- 
mand and buy, in the absence of a home market, our surplus 
farm products. I say it is better for our farmers and the entire 
American people to ship and sell their products in Europe and 
there buy the goods required for their necessities, manufactured 
by the people to whom they sell than it is to place a protective 
tariff on the goods uired by their necessities and thereby in- 
duce foreign labor and capital to come to this country in order 
to fatten on our people while they are still compelled to seek 
foreign markets for their surplus products. [Applause.] 

I say it is a monstrous injustice to the American people to com- 
pe! them to pay tribute to foreigners as an inducement to cast 
their lot with usor tohedge them in by tariff walls in order that 
their substance may be devoured by either foreign or home 
capital. [Applause. 

say it is deception and . to attempt to persuade 
American laboring men that their welfare will be promoted by 
eating them up with taxes, and at the same time forcing them 
to abandon industrial pursuits or compete for wages with men 
Lap ees imported to this country from the slums of Europe. 
pplause. 

Behold the beauties of protection! Four-fifths of allthe men 
and women engaged at work in our protected industries are na- 
tives of foreign countries. They will work for lower wages than 
our people and they have been imported to take their places. 
What is the result? Our country is filled witha dangerous and 
heterogeneous element, foreign to our society, to our traditions, 
and to our national aspirations. People come here not because 
they are attracted by our free institutions, but to get work, 
many of them belonging to the N classes in Europe who 
have no love for our institutions, little respect for our laws, and 
less for morality and Christianity. [Applause.] 

And in addition to all this the great fact remains that while 
protection has multiplied immigration, it has not had the effect 
to enable operatives in manufactories, whether natives or for- 
eigners, to receive and utilize its blessings. They go to the 
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manufacturer who has the liberty to buy labor at free-trade 
7 88 ea his goods at tariff prices in a restricted market. 
pplause. 

Mr. Chairman, while the business of the manufacturer under 
the protective system was at one time very active and very profit- 
able, he is now confronted with conditions which did not for- 
merly exist. 

As long as the American market, hedged in and restricted by 
poe: tariff laws, could absorb the products of our manu- 

actories the profits were continuous and enormous, but when 
the market became T and the American people were no 
longer able to buy the products the manufacturers offered 
for sale, then arose a dilemma which has often produced stag- 
nation and sometimes Wan 

The manufacturers could not break through the tariff walls 
and compete in the open markets of the world, because their en- 
vironments forbade it. The tariff on raw materials and the 
necessarily increased cost of production hedged them in, and 
they were forced topractically confine themselves to the Ameri- 
can market. Hence fierce competition or coöperation was in- 
evitable. Tocompete in the open market would result in cut 


prices and the loss of special benefits and advantages to w 
under the protective tariff system they were lawfully entitled. 
Therefore they had to resort to coöperation., They would 


either enter a trust or by agreement run a part and shut down 
a part of the time. Or the more powerful would absorb by pur- 
chase the smaller concerns. No matter how coöperation was 
brought about, it resulted necessarily in main tariff 
prices, in restricting production, and the discharge of labor. If 
protection stimulated production up to the point of sup lyi a 
restricted market, and within that limitation ine the de- 
mand for labor and capital, it has had precisely the opposite 
effect when that market was glutted. It then hushed the hum 
of machinery and turned labor adrift on society without bread. 
1 i a, 

t may be safely said that within the last five years overpro- 
duction has resulted in more suspensions and idleness than any 
other one cause orallothercausescombined. Overproduction in 
arestricted market results in stagnation and idleness, and isthe 
fruitful cause of trusts, combines, strikes, lockouts, bankruptcy 
labor riots, and tramps. No wonder a very largo roportion 
our manufacturers are now demanding the abolition of the du- 
ties on raw material and are willing to agree to a corresponding 
reduction of duties on their manufactured products. 

Sir, protection has its own antidote. Our manufacturers are 
already growing impatient of restriction,and are conscious of 
their ability to compete in the open markets of the world with 
other commercial countries. N 

But, Mr. Chairman, protection now finds its chief defenders 
not in the ranks of the manufacturers, but among the men who 
own the aggregate wealth of the country. The expenditures of 
the United States are greater than those of any other country, 
and yetitis the only enlightened nation in the world whi 
practically draws its entire revenues from articles daily con- 
sumed by the Be to the exclusion of allother property. Not 
only has the United States collected all of its ons of taxes in 
this manner, but it has so legislated as to cause fabulous sums to 
flow into the pockets of the favored and 8 olasses. 

With capital not only untaxed but subsidized by protective 
laws, we have had enormous accumulations of wealth in the 
hands of a few men. Nothing in history, either ancient or 
modern, has equaled the rapidity with which wealth has flowed 
into the hands of the favored classes under this system. That 
this has been brought about at the expense of the masses no man 
can successfully controvert. If this enormous disparity in the 
condition of the people is not the result of artificial means and 
class legislation, then our institutions were founded on sand, for 
Puch disparity is not compatible with their perpetuity, [Ap- 
plause. 

Our fathers believed that all men were entitled to equal op- 
portunities in life, and where equal opportunities were secured ` 
the free citizens of the country would get on about equally well 
in the acquisition of property and in the pursuit of happiness. 
As vegetation grows wherever there is sunshine and moisture 
they believed that happiness and prosperity would be secured 
wherever equal and just laws prevailed. 

We were then and are now a homogeneous people, and the 
builders of our institutions were inspired with the conviction 
that an equality of opportunities and advantages would naturally 
result in an equality of condition. They were vindicated by 
the first eighty years of our national existence. During that 

riod the distribution of wealth throughout the United States 

all the vocations of life and in every section of the Union was 
secured, not by legislation, but by the untrammeled and unre- 
strained enterprise and activity of the people. [Applause.] 

How, sir, can the advocates of protection account for the start- 
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ling rity that now exists in the condition of our citizens on 
an er theory than the one I here advance? 

Why have the farmers in recent years throughout the West 
and South complained of distress and poverty? 

Why are the farming lands covered with mortgages while the 
favored classes have grown enormonaly rich? 

Why is it that there is a money famine throughout the great 
agricultural districts of the country, while the coffers of capital 
are full to repletion? 

Look at the vast exports to foreign countries year by year of 
the products of the farm, and answer, if youcan, upon any other 
theory than that their owners are not having a fair and equal 
chance in the race of life. [Applause.] 

Here is the farmer who sells his surplus products at a price 
fixed in the free, open markets of the world, andis by our laws 
compelled to buy the necessaries of life in a restricted market at 
tariff rates, whereby one-third of his substance is eaten up, and 
here isa millionaire with a vast fortune protected under the 
American fag, and, if need be, by American valor, who resides 
in Europe, where he can ape the effete and ignoble aristocracy 
of the Gd World, and neither he nor his estate contributes one 
dollar to the maintenance of the Government. [Applause.] 

Is this just? Is it not a monstrous perversion and prostitution 
of the taxing power, disintegrating the wealth of the country 
and amassing it in the hands of a favored few? Is it not in very 
truth laying the ax at the very root of our free institutions? 

And yet, when a farmer, groaning under this system of taxa- 
tion which is day by day eating up his substance, sees this injus- 
tice and cries out against ithe is called a “calamity howler” and 
made the subject of ridicule and contempt. 

Sir, this condition of affairs imperatively demands redress, 
and redress sooner or later must come if we are to preserve our 
free 5 Every sentiment of justice and humanity de- 
mands it. 

We can not escape the obligation resting upon us to respond 
to the people on this absorbing question. [Applause.] 

Sir, we can not in safety maintain this system longer. We 
must lift the burdens of government, at least in part, from the 
necessaries of life and place them on the accumulated wealth of the 
country. We must be forbearing to the poor, even if we extract 
taxes from the coffers of the rich. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I stoutly favor an income and succession tax. 

The justice of an income tax can not be successfully contro- 
verted. That it is a necessity in view of our enormous expend- 
itures growing out of the civil war can not be denied. It will 
fall on those who are best able to pay, and who in a large meas- 
ure have heretofore belonged to a favored class. I have heard 
it said it would be a discriminating tax. This can only be soon 
the assumption that it would be class legislation to tax property, 
and that taxes to be just ought to be imposed exclusively on ar- 
ticles of consumption. Such an assumption is revolting alike to 
every sentiment of humanity and justice. When reduced to its 
ultimate analysis it means that the public welfare will be pro- 
moted by enacting such laws as will make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer. e 

It means that a poor man with a wife and eight children, who 

uurchases in accordance with his necessities, should pay ten 
es as much inthe way of taxes indirectly imposed for govern- 
mental or protective purposes as a man who has neither wife nor 
children but enjoys an income from a fortune. Almost every 
State in the Union raises revenue by means of direct taxes on prop 
erty, whether it yields an income or not. A tax on incomes is 
more just than a tax on property, because it derives reyenue from 
the accretions of wealth. Good incomes are the highest evi- 
dences of prosperity, and those who prosper in a government are 
all the more able to contribute to its suppor’ It would be ideally 
just and equitable to make the separate incomes of all the citizens 
contribute accordingly as they have prospered, to make up at 
least in part the aggregate income required to maintain the Gov- 
ernment. [Applause.] 

The objection is made that an income tax would necessarily 
require an inquiry into the private business of the citizen and 
that such espionage would be offensive to American sensibilities. 
It might be inconvenient and, perhaps, humiliating to the busi- 
ness paryenue who really has no incomeand who flourishes on his 
pretentions, but I fail to see how it would either humiliate or 
wound the sensibilities of an honest man engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of any legitimate business. The espionage would not, I 
assume, be more offensive than the inquiry instituted from time 
to time by the business community whereby the commercial 

ncies secure the rating of every business man in the country. 
eee it would not be more offensive than the methods adopted 
by the several States to collect direct taxes on real and personal 
roperty. No, it isnot the exposure of the business condition of 

e taxpayer which offends so much as the payment of the tax. 
[Applause.] 


Again, it is said an income tax would operate as an incentive 
to porjury. I know it has always been a distinguishing trait of 
the English-speaking people to avoid a tax collector. e have 
an aversion to taxes and we resistan unjust tax perhaps more 
1 any other wrong, but notwithstanding the tempta- 
tion to the dishonest to avoid it, the payment of a tax justly im- 

ed marks the exception and not the general rule. In Eng- 
and, and a few years ago in this country, a large revenue was 
derived from incomes. We should not hesitate to Sopas ajust 
tax because some are dishonest and may successfully evade it. 
Those who are now opposing it have never objected to raising 
money by means of a tariff law because smugglers often success- 
fully evade the law and secretly import large quantities of goods 
into the country free of duty. We can not afford to hesitate in 
the discharge of our duty to the country, because we may do 
violence to the consciences of smugglersand perjurers. Rather 
let us enact laws to raise the necessary revenues of government 
from sources which in justice ought to pay them and then pro- 
vide for swift and certain punishment for those who either by 
smuggling or perjury evade their execution. 3 

Mr. Chairman, the succession and legacy tax is equally just. 
No man has the natural ment to inherit the property of another. 
Inheritances are permitted and regulated y the law of the land. 
If 5 in the interest of society and for the promotion 
of its welfare permits a citizen to determine by will the disposi- 
tion of his property after he is dead, or failing to make a will 
provides for its distribution to his descendants or in their ab- 
sence to his collateral kin, why should those who derive these 
benefits not pay on their successions a tax, and why not require 
collateral or distant kindred to pay more than the directdescend- 
ants? 

The succession tax is paid on the transmission of a man’s prop- 
erty after he is dead and before it reaches the beneficiary, and 
is therefore least burdensome and easiest collected of all taxes, 
As the beneficiary comes to the possession of his estate by law 
and not by uisition, it is but just that the law should inter- 
vene and require the estate when in the act of transmission to 
make a reasonable contribution to the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. No tax could rest on a sounder basis or a more enduring 
principle. 

There is, sir, another pregnant reason for an income and suc- 
cession tax. These taxes are drawn directly from the wealth of 
the country, and are paid not only by those who are ablest to 
pay taxes, but who are most 8 of exercising the highest 

egree of intelligence in the affairs of government. Any sys- 
tem of taxation which will cause such men to become interested 
in just and economic public expenditures would be a national 
blessing. [Great applause.] 

Under the system now existing, where all revenues of the 
Government are raised by means of taxes imposed on articles 
of daily consumption, the reverse is the case. Those who own 
wealth are not only exempt from the imposition of panao burd- 
ens, but they are reckless and extravagant in all public expend- 
itures. Where it is permissible men usually spend other people's 
money more lavishly than they do their own. 

But there is another and still more hurtful side to the ques- 
tion. The protective system is so adjusted and regulated as to 
aggravate the evil. Every man whose business is encouraged 
and promoted by a protective tariff is directly interested in 
raising the largest amount of revenue, because the higher the 
tariff the larger are his profits. The more the people pay for 
the necessaries of life, imported as well as manufactured, in this 
country, the greater will be the income of the Government on 
the imported goods and the greater will be the profit of the man- 
ufacturer on home products. When the tariff is so high as to 
shut off importations the manufacturer is benefited at the ex- 

ense of the masses, notwithstanding the Treasury is depleted. 

herefore the only remedy under the protective system for an 
overflowing Treasury is either to raise the tariff to the point of 

rohibition or by extravagant expenditures prevent the accumu- 
ation of asurplus. [Applause.] 

When Mr. Cleveland retired from office on the 4th of March, 
1889, there was in the Treasury a large surplus, wrung from the 
masses under the protective tariff of 1883. His Administration, 
in the interest of good government and economy, attempted b 
what is known as the “Mills bill ” to reduce tariff rates an 
thereby relieve the Treasury of an increasing surplus and at 
the same time partially lift a grievous burden from the shoulders 


of the people. 1 
Mr. Harrisons Administration, having control of both Houses 
of Con, » proceeded on lines directly opposite. It increased 


the tariff rates in many instances tothe point of prohibition and 

at the same time resorted to the most extravagant expenditures 

of the 18 money in order to dispose of the surplus. [Ap- 
lause. 

2 The result was that the country in 1893 returned to a Demo- 
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cratic Administration with a depleted Treasury and in a state 
of general and widespread business depression. Now these are 
pisin historical facts, fresh in the ee of all men. They 
conclusively establish that the teachings of the Democratic pariy 
tend in the direction of economy and those of the Repub 
party in the direction of extravagance. [Applause.] 5 

So it is that the advocates of the protective system favor a lib- 
eral and the advocates of the revenue system an economic ex- 
penditure of the public money. I would therefore favor the in- 
come and succession tax, if for no other reason because it would 
tend to bring a large, intelligent, and influential body of citizens 
over to the side of economy. [Great applause.] 

When those who own accumulated wealth are prompted by 
their interests to inquire into publicexpenditures and to see that 
no more money is paid in the way of taxes than is required for 
the payment of the necessary expenses of the Government, then 
we dhall have accomplished a great and patriotic work which 
will operate as an efficient guaranty for its safe administration 
within constitutional limitations. [Applause.] 

But as long as the public burdens fall on the shoulders of the 
plain people and the owners of the accumulated wealth of the 
country are careless or indifferent as to the extentof the public 
burdens, or interested in augmenting them, the impoverished 
masses will cry out in vain against the injustice, while the Gov- 
ernment, like a heavy laden ship drifting out on stormy seas, 
will be endangered by the weight of its treasure. [Great ap- 


lause.] 
p I would make every man’s pocket his political barometer and 
every time a taxgatherer touched it I would make it to his in- 
terest to inquire into the reason for the collection of the tax and 
the purpose for which it was to be expended. [Applause. 

But, sir, there is another and ount reason why we should 
reduce the tariff to a strictly revenue standard and impose an 
income and succession tax. We know that under the present 
system the wealth of the country has been in a large measure 
disintegrated. We know the tendency of that system has been 
and is to lift up the few to fortune and to drag the many down 
to poverty. e know that the agricultural masses of America 
occupy the most fruitful lands on the earth and are the greatest 
productive agencies in the world. We know that annually, in 
the absence of a market at home, they are compelled to seek 
foreign markets for their supin prođucts. We know that the 
foreign market, which fixes the price for the surplus, controls 
and necessarily fixes the price of the home market. We know 
our farmers sell their products at free-trade prices and buy their 
necessaries of life in a restricted market at tariff prices. 

We know that the protective system is so adjusted and ma- 
nipulated as to practically take by indirection from the farmer 
one-third of every bushel of wheat and corn, one-third of every 
bale of cotton, and one-third of every pound of meat he produces 
forsale. We know that practically one-third of every dollar 
earned in honest industry by our carpenters, by our housebuild- 
ers, by our bricklayers, by our blacksmiths, by our railroad em- 
ployés, by our laborers in the harvest field, by our clerks and 
our servants goes to the Moloch of protection. [Applause.] 

Great as is the effect on the material prosperity and wealth of 
the people, there is underlying the system a deeper significance. 
He who never looks beyond the present, he whose object it is to 
take care of himself and leave posterity to take care of the 
future, may well deplore the immediate effect of these evils on 
the present generation. But he who has aspirations for his 
country and with patriotic vision looks beyond the era in which 
he lives to theirultimate effect on future generations must, if all 
history be not a lie and all human experience at fault, stand ap- 
palled in the presence ofa fate as dire as that which overtoo 
the republic of Rome. [Applause.] 

Sir, we are 8 further from our moorings upon the rocks 
of paternalism, on which so many free governments have been 
stranded. 

Our people are losing their individuality and self-reliance. 
All their fathers asked was an equal chance in life. They looked 
to their country only for just and sgus laws, and to e them 
secure in life, liberty, and property. ey loved its flag because it 
was the emblem of berty, and wherever it floated it was a guar- 
anty to them of the right to pursue happiness without hin- 
drance or care on the part of the Government. [Applause.] 

They were a race of self-made men. Strong in their self-reli- 
ance, superb in their individuality, they were as stalwartas the 
oaks of the American forests in personal manhood. [Applause.] 

They looked up to the Government for no fostering care or 
protection, and only asked the favor of being let alone as they 
carved their own ways out in life. The rights of property were 
as sacred to them as the right of liberty. The accumulation of 
property was regarded by them as the result of individual effort 
andenterprise, and the right to property so acquired was to them 
inviolate. Then the distribution of wealth was general. The 


ee pronn Wore emulated and the rich were not envied. How 
t ay? 
Sir, behold the change which the Republican party has 
wrought by this system of taxation. The eyes of the American 
people are longingly, if not greedily turned towards the Gov- 
8 8 ~ gton. ree 

verywhere, from every quarter of the compass, do the le 
come asking for the Government to interfere in their Behalf. 
It is fast becoming a fierce struggle for 3 advantages. The 
manufacturer demands protection; capital demands exemption; 
the farmers demand relief; the silver-miners demand a market 
for their product; debtors demand fiat money; socialists demand 
Government control of all things; the anarchists demand the de- 
struction of all government. 

In the meantime the wildest and most chimerical schemes are 
urged upon the attention of Congress. There is a scheme for 
the General Government to provide for public education; here 
is a scheme for Government to issue directly to the people all 
the money their necessities may require. There is ascheme for 
the Government to own and operate all the railroads in the coun- 
try; here is a scheme for it to own and operate all the telegaaph 
lines. There is a scheme to establish subtreasuries throughout 
the country, in which the farmers can store their products and 
receive a loan from the Government of 80 per cent of their value. 
Here is a scheme for the Government to loan money on land. 
There is ascheme to protect labor against the encroachments of 
S ital Here is a scheme to proect capital against the demands 
0 r. 

As this tendency towards paternalism increases, self-reliance 
and individual manhood diminishes, and to respond to the re- 
quirements of this new and un-American dispensation, every 
grant in m Constitution is stretched and distorted. [Great 
applause. È 

it is not arrested how long will it be before contending fac- 
tions will fight with each other for popular favor by promising 
special advantages to their adherents, although the Constitu- 
tion may be sacrificed and the liberties of the people destroyed? 
Sir, paternalism is never just, because an advantage conferred 
on one citizen necessarily implies the deprivation of the rights of 
some other citizen. Already there is a deep sense of wrong and 
injury in many localities in the United States. 5 these 
evils and the discontent will increase. Already the sanctity of 
piei property is not observed as it once was. Men who be- 
eve that property has been acquired by means of legislation 
regard it asquasi public property. uided men, inflamed by 
a sense of real or i ined injustice, will iuterfere with its use 
and enjoyment. In the fierce contest for advantages popular 
blindness will follow until those who smart under a sense of in- 
justice will, in their madness, require a stronger and more cen- 
tralized government than ours to preserve order. [Applause.] 

Sir, the sanctity of private rights and the security of private 
property require that wealth should not only be acquired with- 
out governmental aid, but should contribute its just proportion 
to the public burdens. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is said that the passage of this bill will 
prostrate the industries of the country. Itis claimed that they 
cannot prosper under a tariff levied only for aie ee of govern- 
ment, and to flourish they must be protected. e objection is 
made on the assumption that our industries are tes, and 
live not by theirinherent productiveness, but by industrial vital- 
ity transfused into them by Congress from the substance of the 
balance of the community. [Applause.] 

It is true that no ite was ever torn from the parent stem 
without bringing decay to one and restoring vitality to the 
other. But Ideny that our industrial enterprises are ites. 
Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce are the three great 
departments of industrial enterprise on which society rests and 
1 and prosperity depend. They are interdependent, 
and neither can permanently prosper without the other. When 
the Government undertakes to interfere and stops the develop- 
ment of one, it must be at the expense of the others. The power 
to tax can only operate on the substance of the people. hen 
it is so exercised as to transfer by indirection the money of one 
citizen into the pocket of another the Government is a robber, 
even though it may not be the beneficiary. [Applause.] 

Whenit, by any manipulation of the taxing power, compels Mas- 
sachusetts to pay tribute to the iron-miners of Alabama, or Ala- 
bama to pay tribute tothe sugar-growers of Louisiana, or com- 
pa the coal-miners of Pennsylvania to pay tribute to the lum- 

r-dealers of Minnesota, or the lumber-dealers of Minnesota to 
pay tribute to the coal-miners of Pennsylvania; or compels Mis- 
souri to buy turpentine of North Carolina, or North Carolina to 
buy lead of Missouri, or compels South Carolina to buy salt of 
Ohio, or Ohio to buy rice of South Carolina; or compels Michi- 
gan to buy marble of Tennessee, or Tennessee to buy copper 
of Michigan; or compels the woolgrowers of Texas to pay tribute 
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to the tobacco-raisers of Virginia, or Virginia to pay tribute to 
the woolgrowers of Texas, or compels the farmers of the West 
and South to pay two prices for the products of the manufacto- 
ries, or the manufacturers to pay two prices for raw material, 
the Government not only destroys the equilibrium of commerce, 
interferes with the law of supply and demand, and disintegrates 
wealth to the advantage of some and to the wrong and injury of 
others, but it produces such irregularities in the industries of 
the people as to derange labor and make uncertain the orderly 
processes of production. [Applause.] 

Doubtless a pecan ny gl at ig ng Pega weer 
convenience, and perhaps loss in conforming to its requirements, 
but in the end it will stimulate agriculture, encourage com- 
merce, subserve industrial enterprises, and promote the general 
welfare. [Applause.] 

Mr. rman, the reasons I have given for the passage of this 
bill would justify the passage of a more drastic measure. They 
are not new. During the entire period of our national existence 
they have been advanced in one form or another in support of 
the doctrine that government could not rightfully or constitu- 
tionally levy taxes for any other than a public purpose. This 
has been the pivotal id the y to which I belong, from the 
times when the sage of Monticello taught the people how to pre- 
VVV 

pro n an © name 0 e 
manded retrenchment and reform. [Applause.] 

Itis said that the Democratic party is reactionary and will 
never learn Lah Spa The leader of the opposition [Mr. REED] 
sneerin: 2 t a party of negation. We have not, it is true 
follow: the wake of that progress which has distinguished 
the Republican party. [Applause.] 

We have interposed a at every step it has taken in 
the development of that system of taxation which is peculiar 


its own. e have opposed it by step, inch by inch, in 
the ö of its evolution until it is now the most elaborate 
and reaching system of 


3 that zoe ever devised in 
any age or country. progress, then indeed we are 
cael vo, reactionary, and unworthy to be entrusted with 
wer. 
Bat, sir, is this progress? Is it by this system that the Amer- 
ican le are to accomplish their high vr Is this the 
frui of our free institutions? I deny it. endowed man 
for development on different lines. He who created the zones 
and fashioned the hemispheres so distributed the products of 
nature required by man for his appetite, his health, his comfort, 
his pleasure, and his intellec wants as to make commerce 
essential to his greatest hap and highest development. 
No pent up Utica ever led in the van of human progress. Com- 


merce is the one great missionary of civilization. It goes out 
into every clime, laden with home products not required for 
home consumption, carrying new ideas, new processes, and new 
inventions into the uttermost corners of the earth. It returns 
laden with the productions of distant countries required for home 
consumption, with strange ideas, foreign customs, and unknown 
processes. It is the handmaid of Christianity and its chief in- 
strumentality in regenerating the world. [Great a; use.] 

The United States is the favored nation. It has the best and 
freest government. It has the most varied and salubrious cli- 
mate. It has the longest rivers and the richest soil. It has a 
people drawnfromall the enlightened countries of the Old World, 
and so intermingled as to e an American the highest devel- 
opment of the race. [Applause.] 

This Republic stands midway between the oceans, a giant in 
mhia ni Basse Behold her harbors! Behold her inexhausti- 
ble supplies of coal, iron, timber, copper, marble, and limestone! 
Behold her fabulous productions of cotton, wheat, corn, and pro- 
visions, which our people are unable to consume or waste, and 
which overflow the markets of the world! Was there ever be- 
fore in the history of mankind such possibilities for agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce? What is it that stands in the 
way of our highest development? I answer this system of taxa- 
tion which fetters progress. pores applause. ] 

Sir, trade must be unmanacled. We must build and own our 
own ships; we must he lie in commerce as we are great in pro- 
duction. New Engl must turn her face to the sea. [Great 


1 . 
t a vision opens up to her hardy and intrepid sons! Look 
at the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, which together are 
sometimes called the great American sea. Who can oo ee 
the possibilities of its commerce! It is said that the possibilities 
of commerce on any sea depend upon the productiveness and ex- 
tent of the valleys which are drained by the navigable rivers 
emptying into it. Judged by this standard the Mediterranean 
of pales into insignificance compared with this our 
Mediterranean. For the fertile valleys which are drained by the 
rivers flowing into this great American sea surpass in extent and 


in variety of production all the fertile valleys drained by all tho 


other navigable rivers of the habitable globe. [Oromia plause.] 
Unfetter commerce, and how long will it be ore tho lakes 
of the North will unite their waters with those of the Missis- 


sippi? 

Untetter commerce, and how long will it take American en- 
terprise to cut its way across the Isthmus of Darien and bring 
the Atlantic into the embrace of the Pacific? 

Unfetter commerce, and how long will it be before we with 
our advantages will wield the scepter of the seas and dominate 
the trade of the world? [Great applause.] 

Sir, restriction is not progress; liberty is progress, and free 
trade points the way to eve the manifest destiny of the 
5 people. [Prolonged applause on the floor and in the 

eries. 


The Tariff. 
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or 
HON. WILLIAM R. ELLIS, 


OF OREGON, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 16, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Wholeonthestateof the Union, and 
ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. ELLIS of Oregon said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In entering into the discussion of a subjectit 
is usual with some hope at least of impressing to a cer ox- 
tent your views upon those ho opposite opinions; but the 
very fact of the presentation of a bill of the character of the one 
now before the committee, taken with the report accompanying 
it, would indicate to the most casual observer that the father 
and prime movers have not only been oblivious to the history of 
the country for the past half century, but are alike deaf to the 
revelations of the present. To converta people disregarding 
history so recently made and revelation as exemplified by the 
2 condition of the country would seem a hopeless task in- 

Contemplating, as I do, the results the enactment of this 
bill into a law will have upon the peopleof the great West, whom 
I have the honor in part to represent, I can not refrain from en- 
tering an earnest protest. against it. 

A most careful scrutiny fails to disclose’a product or interest 
of the large and nary, gape region beyond the Rock Moun- 
tains, or even beyond Mississippi River, that has been taken 
into consideration or cared for by framers of the bill. The 
chief products of that section—wool, lumber, fruit, and practi- 
call ESEA all puton the free list, while a lar uction 
of duty on hops, barley, and all the products, of the farm and 
garden has been made. 

In fact, it appears that the committee, so far as the West is 
concerned, have gone westward with the free list until checked 
2 mighty waters of the Pacific, and it has been left for the 

ecutive to go still farther westward to those isles of the sea 
that are becoming affected with American ideas, and there seek 
to put thrones on the free list. [Laughter.] 

It does not require a careful student tosee that while it claims 
to be a revenue bill, it is likewise a protection bill in which the 
question of geography has been ully considered; and in that 
consideration the interests of the West have been entirely ig- 
nored. The hardy pioneers in that far-away country, a great 
majority of whom, under the then and now e laws of pro- 
tection, entered that country and underwent the trials, hard- 
ships, and deprivations incident to pioneer life,and have from a 
small beginning enlarged their flocks until they now number 
many thousands; blazed the way through dense forests, and 
erected many mills, only to find that just as they are climb: 
well up the mountain of success they are confronted by pro 
legislation which, if consummated, will blight all hope of the 
future so far as their industries are concerned, and leave that 
which they considered the foundation for an ample competence 
practically valueless. 

It would take a professor of political economy with more con- 
vincing arguments than any yetadvanced to convince these brave 
and heretofore uncomplai people that this billis not fraught 
with the greatest rso far as it affects the great wool, lum- 
ber, lead, and fruit producing interests which they have been all 
these years laboring to build up. It leaves them nothing to do 
but to wait until the legislation proposed brings them to Pitted. 
or drives them into avocations for which they are not fi 
avocations already overcrowded. { 
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Our friends on the other side of the Chamber tell us the peo- 
ple asked for this change. This is not true of the people I rep- 
resent. If we can rely upon the verdict of the poopie expressed 
at the polls last fall, it would seem to me to a convincing 
argument that a change has been wrought in the feelings of the 
ple. In every instance where they have had an opportunity 
oie heard since the Democracy came into power, and where 
this question has been made an issue, they have cried ‘‘ Hold, 
enough!” The very author of the tariff plank in the Chicago 
platform was last fall buried beneath more than 80,000 votes in 
that grand old ‘‘Buckeye State.” His is a fate that awaits 
many of those who to-day are working in the line of that plat- 
form, as soon as the people have an opportunity to be heard. 

People do not always prize a good t when they have had 
it long with them, but when the dark hours come they look back 
to it with pleasure. To fully appreciate good health we must 
sometimes be sick. To realize the beauty of the sunshine we 
must know something of cloudsand darkness. The | Pee ed part 
of the present generation have been born and reared under the 
bountiful sky of protection; they knew nothing of the blighting 
curse of free trade except from history, to which, with their 
busy, successful lives, they have given but little thought; but 
the fatal hour came and they listened to the seductive voice of 
the theorist, and now, for the first time, they fully realize that 
it is a “condition and not a theory that confronts us.” 

A nation, like an individual, sometimes makes a mistake. To- 
day vast armies of willing workingmen with nothing to do, and 
almshouses crowded full to overflowing bear mournful testimony 
that the ‘‘change” has come. For the first time in years the 
man willing to work finds himself without iio Soggy and in 
many cases dependent, a condition practically unknown in this 
country during the past thirty years. The problem that now en- 

s the attention of the American laborer is not the question 
of buying cheaply, but the question of being able to earn some- 
thing with which to buy; he realizes that though the count 
3 full to overflowing with all the commodities of life, an 
in the market all cheap, tin order for him to realize any ad- 
vantage he must possess means with which to buy. 

The people of a country taken collectively are like the indi- 
vidual, happiest when all areemployedand receiving remunera- 
tive wages for their labor—wages that will enable them tosupply 
the necessary wants of themselves and their families and at the 
same time provide a small surplus with which to procure a home 
for old age. The American people are not a cheap people, con- 
tented by merely existing; they are not satisfied with the pres- 
ent, but are constantly striving to attain something better. To 
enable them to do this the great field for American labor must 
not be restricted and our laborers forced into competition with 
on ee paid laborers of the overcrowded countries of the 

orld, 


The Congress of the United States listened to the voice of the 
poopie of the West when they asked for protection from the 

orde of cheap laborers that was flooding that country from the 
Orient and gave them aChineserestriction law, alaw which the 
Chief Executive of the nation refused to execute, although the 
Supreme Court of the United States had declared the same to 
be constitutional, and admitted to be a law much needed to pro- 
tect the interests of the people of that section. 

We are now brought face to face with the problem that while 
to a limited extent the country is protected from the cheap la- 
borer of the old countries, that so far as the production of his 
labor is concerned that protection is to be removed. 

It is not necessary for us to 2 the pos history of this coun- 
try in order to understand the effect the proposed legislation 

lhave uponit. We need only make ourselves uainted 
with the present condition of our own people, and the effect that 
the ability and disposition of the majority to pass this bill has 
had upon them. 

No one doubts that prior to the election of the present Exec- 
utive in 1892 that the country was prosperous, the people em- 

loyed, times good, money plenty, and prosperity everywhere, 

ut as soon as it became apparent that nothir g stood in the way 
of carrying out the Chicago platform in letter and spirit a great 
change was broughtabout, mills closed up, factories shut down, 
furnace fires went out, railroads went into the hands of receiy- 
ers, banks closed their doors, the gold went abroad, the revenue 
of the Government would not meet its expenses, the streets of 
our great cities were filled with unemployed, and for the first 
time in thirty years thousands of mechanics and machinists 
found want staring them in the face. Every day brings fewer 
opportunities for the laborer and increases the number of un- 
employed and dependent. 

Streets, under date of January 6, 1894, in answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Who are the unemployed?” gave the following an- 
swer, which is doubtless correct: “New England, 65,200 unem- 
ployed and 154,400 dependent; New Yorkand New J ersey, 223,250 
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ears and 563,750 dependent; Pennsylvania, 151,500 un- 
employed and 449,200 dependent; Central Western States, 227,340 
unemployed and 443,310dependent; Northwestern States, 227,340 
unemployed and 175,800 dependent; Pacific Coast States, 25,800 
unemployed and 47,000 dependent; Southern States, 63,065 un- 
emplo and 122,650 dependent. Total unemployed, 801,855; 
total dependent, 1,956,110.” 

This state of affairs having been brought about by the fear of 
free trade, what may we expect when brought face to face with 
the reality without hope of being able to make any change for 
nearly four years? 

While regretting the present condition of the people of this 
country, I am glad to know that those of my own State, and of 
the Pacific coast in general, are sustaining themselves so well 
under the present surroundings. I know that a mournful cry 
has gone out from our governor that the people of the State 
whom I have the honor in part to represent are in a sad condi- 
tion, but the facts do not bear out the assertion. 

There is a smaller percentage of payee my tan to-day in the 
State of Oregon than in any other State the Union. Ina 
carefully prepared statement by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the city of Portland it appears that of fifty of the leading cities 
of the United States only two ee Oity, Mo., and Richmond, 
Va.) have a smaller number of unemplo ed and dependent than 
that city. The people of that section of course feel the oring 


of the general depression thatis now resting upon and hover: 
over the entire country. They realize that with all their prod- 
ucts cheapened by being put upon the free list that times will 
be hard, and employment at profitable wages scarce. However, 
looking forward toa change of administration, which will sure 
come, they will make the best of existing circumstances, and, 
while their success will not be startling, no other pions on the 
globe will be able to make a better showing under like condi- 
ons. 

Two of the principal industries of the Pacific Northwest are 
wool and lumber; both of which will be stricken downif this 
bill becomes a law. We will be hrouga into direct competition 
with the wool product of Australia, New Zealand, and the Ar- 
gentine Republic. While we are nearer than any of these coun- 
tries to the Eastern seaboard markets of the United States, when 
the question of the cost of transportation is concerned we are 
three times as far from theso markets as they are, and four 
times as far from the London market. Our woolgrowers will 
be brought into direct competition with those of the countries 
named. It will = bə a question of time when the wool grown 
aron the 105,000,000 sheep in Australia and New Zealand, taken 

th that from the 55,000,000 in the Argentine Republic, will 
take the place of that supplied from the 45,000,000 of sheep now 
in this country. 

Here thesheep-owner pays taxes upon his sheep; in all of these 
countries he pays but little inany,and insome noneatall. Tak- 
ing all the countries named into consideration, the wages paid 
here is double that pra there. The foreigner, by reason of 
climate, the system of paddocking ” used there, and absence of 
the necessity of providing feed for winter, cares for more than 
four times the number of sheep with the same amount of help 
that would be required to give proper care in this country. 

The proposed law will have a very depressing effect upon the 
American woolgrower in general, and more particularly upon 
those engaged ey in that business. In a letter from the 
Hon. John Minto, of my own State, whom I regard as a ve 
careful and considerate man, one who can speak from a long an 
practical experience in the business, he gives what must be ad- 
mitted to be a very conservative estimate as to the loss the wool- 
grower will sustain. I will incorporate his letter in my remarks. 


It is as follows: 
SALEM, OREGON, November 21, 1893. 
DEAR Sm; In responding to your desire for such information as my ex- 


peri furnish you, eae wid me to 
Say that I look at the subject froma tical experience of f paar years 
business. iag thirty-three years o — eon 

Lhave been devoted to breeding what I deemed to be the best breed of sheap 
of being. most suitable for what is now known as the 
States, and for producing such a quality of 


policy under what 

which was nonprotective as to sheep hushandry. 

during the decades from 1840 to 1860 in aratio 

8 This condition placed American manufactures 
he foreign wool seller, with the result of general high 

summary of the result is found in President Buchanan's message 

The civil war ved a great stimulus and was also protective of wool pro- 


pro 
duction and its manufactures. 
The Morril tariff of 1861 gave its aid, bub the existence of the 
civil war the foreign wool dealer had so often ched the American 
wool manufacturer that when the war closed, throwing a great deal of 


known as the Walker tariff of 1816, and 
. Sheep did not increase 
the increase of 
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clothing on a peaceful market, they saw the wisest course for them was 
to encourage the production of wool in their own country, so as to be 
independent of the foreign supply. This was the declared purpose for the 
formation of the National Wool Manufacturers’ Association, which invited 


The United States Census for 1880 gives Oregon 1,033,163 sheep. The State 
census for 1885 gives 1,694,153 head, thus sho an increase for the five 
years of 660,991. By the tax-rolis of the State for 1891 the number was found 
to be 1,159,882, a decrease of 524,881. (See Special Report on Sheep and Wool 
in U. S. B. A. I., 1892, page 970.) This I consider m: y ascribable to the be- 
— TEN President Cleveland's recommenpation for free wool would in the 
end pre 

The effect on 8 of wool in the local market was to lower it by about 
5 de r , average, the greatest decline being against the produc- 
tion in 


From 1860 to 1890 the number of shee 
creased from 4,419,051 to 27,347,631, and the wool production from 8,473,719 
undäs to 190,304,883 pounds of fleece wool. (See table on pages 
ool in the United States, by Bureau of Animal In- 


The effect on prices by the Lag downs of legislation and tariff prob- 
abilities, has been t. Care’ estimates make the number of sheep in 
„822 head; in Washington, ny total, 1,412,641. 


kept west of the Mississippi in- 


per cent. 

The total sales of wool, mutton, and stock sheep from this total of 1,412,641 
head being 84,147,005 worth. These propeen and encouraging conditions 
were maintained up till the vote of the idential election one year ago, 
was known, and the result was an immediate reversal of conditions. 

I inclose a copy of a letter written by a oe Democrat from your own 

onal trict, which shows a reve of prices and tendencies, 
I think, are re mtative of the entire arid-land country. It is im- 
more than an estimate of the injury done to the 


whi 


dry on cultivated lands; 
r cent on income and all values de 
issippi is not an exaggerated estimate. 


JOHN MINTO. 


Hon. W. R. ELLIS. 


The letter referred to in the foregoing is from Mr. A. M. Kel- 
sey, of Antelope, Oregon, a practical woolgrower and successful 
businessman. In writing of the results of contemplated free wool 
says: 

As a consequence, wool that sold last year in the Dalles— 

A point from which more wool is shipped directly from the 
sheep’s back than any other in the United States— 


from 14 to 16 cents per pound is worth to day from 7 52 8 Hemel, 
erefore 


0 
This has the effect to very eraran cheapen the Y ple of mutton on ac- 
1 of mutton sheep, Which from 


sheep. Sheep that were worth at this time last year from 83 to $% per head 
are worth at present 81.25to — head. * * The woolgrowers ofthis 
country are much discouraged with the presentoutlook. * * 


The Democratic woolgrower seems to understand that this 
bill makes a discrimination against the industry in which he is 
engaged. In the same communication quoted from he says: 


Mr. Cleveland has said that the welfare of the industries of the country 

8 be protected sofar as the difference between the economic conditions 
at home and al * If wool in the United States is an in- 
dustry (which I think can not be Gispured , thedifference between the econo 
mic condition at home and abroad is greater in the production of wool than 
uction of the manufactured articie, and it seems to me would be 

uce of the producer on the free list and still 


in the 
unfair to place the prod 
protect the mmauatacturer: 2 e 


Twelve months ppo surop zantig was 
ae the most us industries of the West. ay, under present 
condi it would be yery unwise judgment on the part of anyone to in- 


vestin 


There is no room for but one opinion as to the effect the bill 
will have upon the industry if it should become a law. The 
poopie of my district are pare of one opinion. As a 
urther proof of that fact [ will read the following letter from 
Hon. T. E. Fell, whom I have known for the past ten years ag 
being actively engaged in the raising, buying, and shipping wool 
as well as a manufacturer of woolen goods. In the Ught of that 
experience, he writes as follows: 


HEPPNER, OREGON, November 28, 1893. 

MY DEAR SIR: You are down there in Washington where the business ig 
done, so may be able to advise us on what hypothesis the Ways and Means 
wool, Dut imposes to the extent of 5 le id A E A 10 moss ung 

‘001, bu extent o! r cen orem for those who 
continue the work on it and make it into cloth. 

Can you advise us why wool in bales in an Eastern card room 18 
called ‘‘raw material,” while yarn on the cop in knitting mills is not? 

This country produces 1,750,000 pounds of woolin the grease, at a labor 
cost of 125,000, is exceeds its present local market value. Accurate cal- 
culations indicate expenditure for labor, upto the time it reaches local ware- 
houses, exceeds 7 cents pound. It is, however, ‘‘raw material.” The 
warehouseman and wool-scourer, in plants quite as expensive as juired 
for spinning, and with machinery fully as valuable, 1 labor equally 
ern mils, where eta davered at alabor cost or cents per bed teak 
e ata r of 32 cents und, freight 
not included; but it is still “raw material.” per pound, sd 

Now, I take some machinery down East, costing less than my Western 
scouring plant, and add labor costing about 3 cents per pound, and spin this 
wool into yarn, and it suddenly becomes a commodity entitled to protec- 
tion. It is a manufactured article.” Can you tell me why at this particu- 
lar poran it abruptly ceases to become ‘raw material?” hy not wait un- 
til the process o 6 is the result of a little more labor, say when 
it leaves the weave room It is certainly raw enough in the form of 
greasy, unfinished cloth. 

Why not advance the “raw-material peg to this point? Suppose you 
muggen it. Iassuro you there can be no valid objection. I have run rome 
and raised wool; I have run a mill and made goods; but I must confess 
can not tell what raw material” is, except in a relative sense. 


Wool in b is the finished product of the ranch, but raw material for the 
scouring . Wool in bales, sco „and ready for the picker, is the fin- 
ished product of the scouring mill, but raw material for the spinners. Yarn 


is raw material for weavers and knitting mills, as finished cloth is for cut- 
ters and manufact clothiers. Why should the labor of one be protected, 
and that of others not 

Is it not a fact that the forthcoming “tariff-reform” bill has been framed 
phen ete em of economic principles, but wholly determined by geographical 
and political reasons? 

If wool must go on the free list, vote to place woolens there also. A 
blanket represents a greater amount of labor on the ranch than it does in 
the mill. the labor of one must be sacrificed to make things cheap, 
why not the other? 

There is no question but that free wool and woolens would clear the range 
of sheep, ruin ranchers, and close every mill in America until labor became 
as cheap in this country as abroad. © threat has nearly accomplished 
thatnow. Possibly we might afford to Ray, the heavy cost, ifthe lesson was 
sufficiently severe to forever eradicate the free-trade idea in America, which 
demoralizes business every time it appears possible that its exponents may 
be elected to positions in power. 

So far I have considered the matter from a position of a woolgrower in 
your district. From Brownsville or ma, 8. as a mill operator, I 
should say, the protection ostensibly given to manufacturers is inadequate 
to justify opening those mills, even with free wool, until labor is beat down 
from one-half to a third. 

Take for instance the Brownsville. Their all-wool cassimere, hy ty Be 
pound per yard, in 1892 cost $1.20 per yard. Now, with free wool, it foe 
Manufactured for 61.05. In 1 under the McKinley law over 25, i 


yards of goods which come in competition with their product were 
ported. t that time the tariff provided for a s c duty of 45 cents 
und and an ad valorem tax of 15 per cent, m: the total tariff pro 


ion for the American manufacturer over 55 cents per 

ince the importers could meet 81.20 goods and pay 
to assume that their cost in England was below cents pr yard. Under 
the proposed ad volorem tax of 40 per cent the duty will be26cents. British 
c eres would be landed in Portland in competition with Brownsville 
$1.05 goods, for 94 cents and handled with money costing one-half that of the 
Brownsville working funds. 

This would not be so bad if an ad valorem tax ever had been or ever would 
or could be collected. It does not take a very slick broker to beat it by un- 
dervaluation. Itisa premium on fraud. Somewhere I have recently eee 
“He Clay stated he cared not who made an ad valorem tax if he coul 
make the invoice.” 

Under the McKinley law in 1893 the value of wool imported into this coun- 
try was $16,243,943, of manufactured woolens $30,218, With this large 
90 under a Bien tariff, what may we anticipate with an average reduc- 
tion o r cent? 

It is Aityiug to note that the free-trade members of the Ways and Means 
Committee have had the courage to confess that they did not know much 
about the business 8 terminat: their two months’ on 
and adopting the Spr: r schedule and policy of the last session. 

I suppose when questioned on the floor they will answer attacks by calling 
on the great Bill to prove his theories. 

Seriously, I think the bill so inequitable that it will ultimately beat itself. 
Inthe meanwhile sheepmen and mill-owners will go broke and thousands 
of idle hands be wanting a job very badly. 

Yours, truly, 


W. R. ELLIS, sore 
Houseof Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


cents duty it is fair 


T. E. FELL. 


I am in receipt of numerous communications upon this topic, 
in addition to those already quoted. I desire to call attention to 

arts of a communication from Hon. Thomas S. Lang, of The 
Dalles, Oregon, who has given much and careful study to the 
wool industry and is thoroughly familiar with the subject. He 
says: : 

f tection f 1 by allo the admis- 
ancl bean aroun worl free or duty and the inability of aha KOTAS todis- 
pose of their last year's product, which, in this Eastern Oregon valley, 
amounts to 23,500,000 po , not only spreads distress, but paints the future 
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, which is far greater than all else 


of this heretofore prosperous ind 
here, with the most dis 
rsonally acquainted 


te 
for sheep-grazing and the production of the finest mutton. 


In speaking of the effect the passage of this bill will have, he 
further says: 


I assure at these 3 are conscious of the effect ot the complete 
e economic po! 
industry, and are 


sheep that yielded 7 to uni 
sigh? t z the 


ern Oreg 

of the peop ringing comfort and pl 

who would enter upon it, and within the reach of any industrious man. Its 

stock in trade was at home. It fed and clothed and found its market for the 

pronacar at home, and distributed all its blessings at home, instead of going 
a foreign people with them. 

Trusting you will pardon the liberty I have taken in addressing you, I 
want to be allowed to present facts, to convince you of the calamity we feel 
awaits us in removing the tariff now upon fo! wool. 

In the year 1892 we received at this depot 5,532,000 pounds, and paid there- 
for an average of 16 cents per pound, making cashreceived €865,120; mutto 
130,000 head, at 82.25 each, 8252 500; wool pelts, at 11} cents per pound, 
pounds each, 541, 400; making a total of 81,219,020. Lambs not obtained. 

This year, 1893, the amount is not quite so large, but is as follows: 

Wool production at The Dalles, Oregon, 1893: Wool received, clip 1893, 
5,120,000 pounds, and 8 at 7 cents per pound, $358,750; mutton sheep, at 
average 81.50 each (170,000), $255,000; woo! lts, 19,000, 6 
4 cents per pound, $46,080; total Shey py 893 . 
lambs not ob ed. Amount forward for 1892, 21 219,020; amount as shown 
Pend Ses, A col recelvedet 693,619 d 

endie ool received, 1, uni 
$219,314; 2,000 Ko; ma 
1808 -Wool received, 1,125,627 8 cents, $67,597. 
each, 


junds. each, at 


erage price, 13 cents, 
a total of 8220,514. 
; Wool pelts, 25 cents 


h, ,000; making a total of 85 junds 
at 7 cents, $175,000; mutton, 80,000 sheep at 81 each, #80,000; making a total of 


„000. 
Arli „ 1892—1,512,000 pounds wool, #247,920. 1893—1,100,000 pounds wool 
7 cents, 877,700; making a total of $325,620. 

lam not able to hand you the wool receipts for Baker City, La Grande, 
and other posts in your district, but you may rely, upon the number of 
sheep returned, that the district yourepresent has produced this year 24,- 
185 pounds of wool. By the price I have given you as that paid last year, 
1 at the producer's home market, and that received this year, being less 
than half as much, and mutton being only worth one-third as much as in 
1892, leaves no future here for woolgrowers if the tariff upon foreign wool is 
removed. Such action by Congress will virtually stop the progress of all 
the population in this immense grazing kingdom. Ihope zou 1 not think 
I write at random. Until I came here Í was a wool manufacturer, and was 

in handling the wool of all countries that was on the market, and, 
as a fair judge, Iam proud of what my neighbors have done in establishing 
here on erican soll the best kind of sheep breeding, and tin cies ita 
1 g their sheep so as to produce a fine, long, strong fl be wool. 

Eight and Re anny Ponty pd of wool on fat, well-fed sheep, is what intelli- 
gence among these h mountain shepherds has done, instead of shearing 
only five pounds and a half, the old average here. All of this wool has a 
splendid felting fiber, and, although grown 3,000 to 7,000 feet above the ocean, 
hasno tender spotin the fiber for the dry days of July and August. The Ore- 
gon woolgrower was proud of his success, but itis ‘ortunate that 
success demands that a political party shall break down such an industry 
and discourage such a splendid set of men and their families, and for the 
sake of political ascendency give these established privileges to great united 
masses of capital which control semicivilized sheep ranges of other coun- 
tries. This act toremove protection to American woolgrowers will directly 
and indirectly serious: ure 25,000 men, women, and children in these 
highlands, who, under Republican economy, found comfort and plenty at 
their own “doorsill.” 


The effect this bill will have, if it becomes a law, will not 
be injurious to the wool-raiser of Oregon alone, but will have 
the same effect upon those of Washington, Montana, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, California, and the Western Territories, to say nothing of 
the injury sustained by the many thousands of small woolgrowers, 
who are not engaged in it as an exclusive business. hen we 
drive out the American flock-master, we of course make this an 
reel gate 3 nation, so far as wool is concerned. We now require 

„000,000 pounds of unwashed wool per year to supply the 
home demand. Of that amount we purchase about che halts of 
the remainder we import about 168,000,000 pounds of wool and 
132,000,000 pounds in the form of woolens. 

We need double the number of sheep we now raise; therefore 
we would require 90,000,000 sel Hs supply the present home 
demand for wool. Shall we continue to protect the woolgrow- 
ing industry until the home product supplies the home demand? 
If the American people had the assurance that our present tariff 
system would not be disturbed for a period of, say, five or ten 
years, I have but little doubt that the wool grown in this coun- 
try would fully meet the demand. It may be, and often has been 

d that certain foreign wools are needed to mix with ours for 
successful manufacture; but if we are to believe those who should, 
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and who in my opinion do know most about the subject, i. e. 
the woolgrowers of the United States, we should be satisfied 
80 they say, in a carefully prepared address issued last Sep- 
tember: 

The ability of Americans to supply all needed wools and woolen goods 
can not be doubted. We can f sh abundant evidence of this. The often 
repeated claim that some foreign wools are needed to mix with ours for 
successful manufacture has been again and again disproved. 


They follow the above with the significant statement: 
If it were true, it would only be a reason for admitting those wools. 


Meaning such as we do not produce. 

From a Republican standpoint we would be justified in ad- 
mitting so much as we could not produce in this country free of 
duty as would be necessary to carry on successfully the manu- 
facturing interest here. the Democratic party mean 5 
thing by their declarations for a tariff for revenue only, why do 
they not specify the kinds of wool needed by the manufacturers 
of this country that can be produced by foreigners only, and put a 
duty on such kind or kinds. A step of that character taken by 
the majority would be a means of raising revenue, and at the 
same time be entirely free from anything of a protective char- 
acter. 

Would it not be better to preserve our present system of du- 
ties, which in this one item of woolraising alone, when raised 
to the full measure of home supply, would take from the other 
avenues of earning a living 500, 000 men? This number, together 
with those directly dependent upon them, would be at least two 
million. Destroy this industry, as you will if this bill becomes 
a law, what will you do with the men now engaged in the busi- 
ness and those who look to them for support? They must nec- 
essarily enter into competition with those engaged agricul- 
ture in some of its branches and thereby increase the number of 
3 thus narrow the market of those already engaged 

the business. 

It has been claimed by gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber that protection has not benefited the American wool- 

rower; but such claims are not supported by the facts, as will 

clearly seem from the following table, made up from the aver- 

age yearly quotations of the prices of wool in the American and 
London markets: 


Year. 


Per ct. 
1898. 43 £0. 50 
1869. -50 ; 56} 
1870. 40 84 55 
1871. 41 45 413 
F 2 53 41 
1873. 168 47 58 
1874. 54 ‘41 54 
1875.. 156 M41 554 
1876. :52 80 54 
F 43 3 45 
1878.. 45 187; 503 
1879. 25 5 40 
1880. 5 139 57 
1881. 40 84 58 
1882. 40 -31 
FTC 43 20 63 
ABO cece GS eee 40 27 59 
1885. -33 20 47 
ee 3 , 
1888. 25 31 48 
— — 85 2 43 
e e — -37 833 45 
37 84 445 


From the above table we can see that there is not only noth- 
ing in such claims, but that Democratic success does not hel 


the price of wool. In 1885, the year Mr. Cleveland's first Ad- 
ministration began, there was a decline of 7 cents per pound in 
scoured wool as compared with the previous year; while in 1889 
the year of Mr. Harrison’s inauguration, the same class of wool 
advanced from 584 cents, the price of the previous year, to 63+ 
cents per pound. 

The query that is now agitating the woolgrower is. How 
can the manufacturer get his wool cheaper and at the same time 
the woolgrower is going to sell it higher?“ This is a Demo- 
cratic idea too deep to be understood by the average man en- 
gaged in sheep farming, or in any other avocation. 

‘ool and Democracy do not seem to be at all congenial; when 
one goes up the other goes down. The average Democrat a 
pone to have an antipathy against wool, whether on the sheep 

k or on the African’s head. He attacks the McKinley bill as 
affording too much protection to the former, and the Federal 
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election bill as affording too much for the latter. [Laughter and 


lause. } 
igh PE interest of the State of Oregon that will be severely 
affected by this bill, should it become a law, is that of lumber. 
The forests of the State are, from careful estimates, said to con- 


tain 265,000,000,000 feet of timber—more. than twenty 
times the amount of the forests: of and eleven times 
the amount of the great forests of Michigan. The vast forests 
of Oregon are to-day scarcely touched by the axman. The lum- 
pene interest, while large in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants in the State, is yet in its infancy. 

The industry is 1 one on the coast, employing a large 
number of both skilled and unskilled laborers, many of whom 
eame to the country by reason of this particular industry, and 
before they have scarcely gotten a foothold they find themselves 
confronted by a problem which, if worked out as contemplated 
by the present bil, and the products of their labor put on the 
free list, they will not only suffer the general hardship incident 
to such a change, but will be greater sufferers by reason of be 
Iocated so near the vast and almost untouched forests of Britis 
Columbia. 

Such a law would not only affect the lumbermen by bringing 
them into competition with the lumber right at hand, accessible 
alike zo onean water transportation and 3 imported 
from China at a mere nominal per capita tax; but as the Amer- 
ican mill-owner by the laws of the nation is compelled to use in 
the coasting trade to e exclusively of American register, the 
effect of such a law would practically put foreign bottoms into 
the o trade to the exclusion of our own, and thus build 
up an opposition that would in a short time close American mills, 
drive out those engaged in the coas trade, and send the 
wokingmen thus employed forth into world in search of 


other employment. 
The effect of the rede legislation upon the lumber indus- 
try no man can definitely tell. For the year en June 30, 


1890, the year prior to tha time the McKinley law went into 
effect, the importation of forest products was $17,241,916; the 
wd ending June 30, 1891, $19,886,356; the pe ending June 30, 
892, $19,854,699; the year en June 30, 1893, $23,152,722. For 
the three years the present law has been in operation it showsa 
further loss of the market to the home manufacturers of $11,- 
158,054. The average price per thousand feet for lumber im- 
ported from Canada in 1891 was $10.96, and it is an admitted fact 
that 75 per cent of the value of lumber represents labor. We 
see that our laborars have lost during that time $8,368,540. This 
amount was lost to them id Rocio of lack of employment and 
— displaced from lumber production and forced into com- 
petition with those engaged in other ae og 
The following statement, made by Mr. M. C. Huyett, of Detroit, 
Mich., and indorsed by many leading lumbermen of the Pacific 
coast, fully expresses the situation. In speaking of reduction of 
duty made by the McKinley bill, he says: 
The two rs’ prepara 


023; for 1893 laborers’ loss in that is 2, 481,017.75. 
For the ten months ending October 31, 1893, I find forest products 
a OF OREG So St rade ees me S — 81.992, 797 
Forest products dutiable 
Dominion of Canada -12 — 11,307,980 
Tadd one-fifth to the average for a year 


In effect, it is propone to tuate the robbing by Canađians of Ameri- 
can markets from r and favorers, not only of that 
ot only possible; but probable, that 
all free from taxation. 


From the Dominion of Canada dutiable for ten months.......... 810, 315, 183 
Add one-fifth to average a year gh 063, 
12, 378, 219 
eee patna E E A EA 396, 661 
eo eR dT ee A gee BUN T i a C9 a 11, 981, 558 
Ave this at 811 a thousand shows areduction in revenue amoun! 
to $1,089,232 a year, and this deficiency must be made up by American tax- 


rofit on investments, or earning enough to pay our 
on of that $1,089,232 loss to the Government. 

McKinley law reduced the tariff on lumber from & to $1, and gi eon 

from % to cents a thousand; it was equivalent to a gift of over $1,000,000 
a year to Canadians and additional coni of markets, for which 
‘We received the concession of $2 thousand gp BE Canadian logs—ex- 
eee to the United States—which in 1891 equaled $60,000; in plain English, 

$940,000 in 1891 by the deal. 

It any man can show me that the reduction of $1 a thousand duty reduced 
the cost of lumber a cent to American consumers I will drop my o tion 
to the proposa legislation. The ave value of lumber uced in 
3 — isconsin, and Minnesota for the year 1890 was $11.56 a thousand, 
=P lumber on the free list shall—in practice—benefit (?) Americans as 

theorist; mise, labor 


s 
shall contribute its pro; 
thousand feet and capi 


€ 
then values m shrink $i a thousand; it 
rtion wages must be reduced; must lose 75 cents a 
25 cents a thousand feet. 


issued 
people it uction 
American laborers. $o: 


American market will absord a given quantity of lumber product; 

yhen a thing is full it will hold no more, and any process of stuffing results 

Onedo a thousand can not be shrunken out ot labor, and in the South 

it can not be shrunken out of stumpage, because its average value is not 50 

“Tho tumbo industry of the United States repr: ts tal in: 

esents more ca’ - 

8 widely distributed, and giving employment to more —— than 

any other 5 

9 ot benefits less than a baker’s dozen of manu - 
V. and on the Lake Huron shore. 


raw 
The trouble is that not one man in one hundred thousand in touch 
with economic conditions with regard to our business 5 With the 
world at large. Iam prepared to show that the reductions in be made by 
the McKinley law resulted in so largely an increased volume o 

tions that our home market was absorbed by foreigners and our money was 
sent abroad to pay for merchandise which should have been manufactured 


importations” of lumber will, 
til Bele that ths opel esata a Sea ar 
eent of lumber-manufacturing industry of the United States. 

On the basis of the foregoing statement, which is a clear and 
concise representation of the case, it very clearly appears that 
every thousand feet of lumber brought into this country from 
Canada means a loss to the la man here of three-fourths 
of the shri in value of this market. 

The removal of the duty e lumber se bears harder 
upon the laboring man than inmost any other schedule, for such 
a ee orl ete of the price of lumber represents labor, and 
much of that labor being of the class called unskilled. 

If the American of lumber should make thenec- 
essary reduction on price to meet the opposition from British. 
America and Canada with their cheap stumpage, he must nec- 
2 reduce the price of labor, it being three-fourths of the 
cost roduction; the items comprising the remaining one- 
fourth of the cost could not stand the reduction necessary to 
make competition successful, or even to enable our manufac- 
turers to enter the market. The result necessarily means a 
very great reduction in the wages of labor or the closing of the 
mills. 

A market for American lumber makes a demand for home 
labor. Our laborers have a right to demand a field for opera- 
tion wherein they can earn not only a scant living, but sufficient 
to educate their . Surely the laborer is worthy of his 
hire,” and it is our wees representatives todo all inour power 
to prevent the field of erican laborfrom being circumscribed 
or restricted. 

When we take into consideration the amount our mill-owners 


have invested in timber lands and the plants nece to carry 
on success the lumbering business, I am fully satisfied they 
have produ lumber as cheap as it can be done and pay the 


present rate of wages to their employés; and any reduction in 
the price of lumber by reason of foreign competition, or other- 
wise, that would drive American ucers from the business 
would necessarily fall heavily upon the e number who now 
receive employment through the means of this industry. 

The oat reduction, if any, it would make to the consumer to 
put lumber on the free list would be more than offset by the 
great reduction in wages to the American laborer now engaged 
in the business. 

Gentlemen talk to us about a narrow home market.” For 
the year 1892 our total foreign trade was only one-seventh as 
large as that of ourhome market. Now we are about to destroy 
this home market without doing anything to recompense those 
who have heretofore supplied it. 

If the Democratic party were in earnest about carrying out 
the tariff plank in the Chicago platform they would have acom- 

ratively task. The 5 from the Oregon- 

,oneof the leading papers of the ific coast, ve aptly sug- 
sts to the Democracy upon what line such a bill might be 
has It says: 

It need not take a week, nor even a day—two hours would be 7 
formulate a tariff bill on the ciples laid down in the Chicago platform. 
Nothing could be more simple. To make a tariff purely for revenue, and 
strike outevery vestige of protective robbery, we have only to put competi- 
tive goods on the free list and to lay duties on goods noncompetitive. We 
can easily collect arevenue of $150,000,000 por anae from sugar, tea, coffee, 
spices, — and spirits, cocoa, tropical its, ete.; and internal revenue 
and miscellaneous receipts will aggregate 8175, 000, 0% more. 

This will supply an ample revenue for the Governmen 

; and then we can ‘ve froo trade in 


rics, prod 
lass and glassware, in tools and machinery, in leather and leather goods— 
short, in everything made of wood. clay, wool, cotton, flax, rubber, glass, 
leather, and metals; and then nobody in this country will get any protec- 
tion, and the tariff policy of the Democratic platform will be put in operation. 
What could be moresimple? To put such an act through a pledged 
to it should not require three days. 


Such a bill could at least be justified by its friends on the 
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e present bill es neither free traders nor protectionists. 
is condemned by the leading Democratic jo of this coun- 


Frome that it co with the declarations of their platform. 
t 
The New York Sun pays its compliments to the bill as fol- 


lows: 


Under McKinley's schedules justice, protectionist justice, if you like, was 
im hand. In to the ind of foreign 
“he dna 3 on a level with each 


the industries of the coun 
Sumer. e tariff, even the — — — — tariff, covered the entire 
la 5 
a out its failure as a constitutional measure for revenue, the test 


fus common fairness shows the Wilson bill an outrageous piece of tarif 
be 


Frere e woolgcowiug weaved differently from the man 
we owing trea 
res $ eS one protected and the other not pro- 
tected? The reason is that Mr: Witson and President Cleveland have 
venly determined to favor certain interests at the expense of others. 
Protection for some and not for others is the Wilson-Cleveland principle. 
It is defended with much pra iis Boge fairness and justice and honor 
and 1 pee it is hum in the end. It is the culminating 
trocity of class legislation. 
S Waking TOTEAA Sia anti-revenue together, the Wilson bill isa fantastic 
personal bill. It isa jumble ot unconstitutionalities and favoritisms 


ded to the more powerful applicants for license to rob, and 
to te the hobbies of Grover Cle put on record previous to the 
Chicago platform. itis the greatest humbug of the age. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer gives it thefollowing Democratic 
indorsement: 

It is to be ho that the Finance Committee of the Senate will compre- 
hend in its —.— degree the necessity of amending the Wilson bill, or of 
providing a new one that will be fair to the industries of the country; that 
Will have a line of logic Sota ] through it so strong for revenue and inci- 
dental protection that many fair-minded men, both Democrats and Repub- 
Hicans, will come forward and support it. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer, the leading Democratic paper of 
Ohio, thus comes to its relief: 
t now seems certain. It is that the Wilson bill can not become a 
— trod not mean it may not pass the House as it now is. Indeed, 
the chances are it will, for the President is.master in the lower branch. 
The Senate, however, will rip it to pieces. Its first ma Will be in the 
Finance Committee, and after that the ut of the body. e Senate will 
exercise a deliberation upon it which te House infiuence can not inter- 


cept. 


The Nashville American in calling attention to the pending 
measure, says: 

The worst kind of protection is that which protects, by admission of free 
raw materials, one part ot the country t another part, while protect- 


the manufacturers of free raw ma in that protected section by a 
tariff on foreign manufactures of similar materials. 


It is also supported by that war horse of Democracy, Henry 
Waterson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal, as follows: 


The imperfection of * bill is its complications, It repeats the 
old system of schedules ola ications, which confuse even the expert, 
and are wholly incomprehensible to the masses. It admits the smug face of 
protection in some parts, and half its body in other parts. 

0 4 0 s * 2 0 
It is far, r Pegs from a measure that can be truthfully described as em- 
the idea of a tariff for revenue only. Itis merely better than the 
M ey bill in aegros not in kind, and if protectionism is ever to be dis- 
lodged, I doubt the rojan horse strategy to which it seems to incline. 


The Atlanta Constitution says, in speaking of the Wilson bill: 


The South should not and will not be satisfied with free raw materials and 
the abolition of specific duties on manufactured goods, leaving the North- 
eastern manufacturer with just as much protection as he ever had. 


The foregoing are afew of the many ressions of some of 
the leading Democratic journals against bill. The Repub- 
lican press of the country is as united in its oppomiton as is that 
of the British in its commendation of the pending measure. 

Through the petition box of the House, thousands upon thou- 
sands of American 8 have presented to us their ear- 
nest protest against this bill becoming a law They are opposed 
o blocking the wheels of progress. The bright and cheerful 
days of 1890 and 1892 are gone, but the American people can now 
look back of them to the Democratie days of 1857; and by merely 
looking around them, see ata glance that the party in power 
in 1857 is the party in power to-day. 

We have only to wait for another change. We are taught by 
history and rience that the party now in power can not be 
relied upon. 4 are hopeful. They believe time with 
Its changes will all things right; that the depression of to- 
day, caused by threatened legislation, will be removed when 
they have an opportunity to speak at the polis. The American 
voter is now thoroughly aroused and thinking for himself. The 
evidence is in; the case is so plain that no instructions are needed 
from the court. The verdict will be an indorsement of those 
principles. dear to every American citizen—principles that have 

the American workingman far in the lead in the world's 
vast army of labor. [Loud applause on Republican side.] 


The Tariff. — 


; SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM RYAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4564) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. RYAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question before this committee is as 
old as our Govérnment. Indeed, it may be said to be as old 
as government itself. How shali the expenses necessarily in- 
curred in maintaining the independence and the dignity of the 
state and in preserving the rights and privileges of its. citi- 
zens be so placed on the people as to be least burdensome? For 
all taxation is burdensome, call it by what name we may, dis- 
guise it as we will. 

Sir, in every Presidential election since the establishment of 
our Government in 1789, there has been some one subject of con- 
tention between the principal opposing parties, of such tran- 
scendent tude as to overshadow every other during the 
progress of the canvass, and to leave the historian of each elec- 
toral campaign in no doubt as to the difference between the po- 
litical parties, nor as to the judgment of the electors on the 
question in controversy. 

In this respect the election of 1892 was no exception, and there 
was not during the whole progressof the struggle for 8 
between the contending forces of Democracy and Republicanism 
a single hour, from the moment the revenue plank in the Chicago 
platform was adopted until the popular verdict was announced 
on the night of the election, it was not known to every in- 
telligent citizen that the tariff question was the chief issue on 
which the judgment of the people was invoked. 

Now, the popular verdict was no less emphatic and unmis- 
takable than the chief point in dispute had been clear and defi- 
nite. By a major ity almost unprecedented in our history, the 
peonia repudiated the long-tried protection policy of the Re- 
publican party and gave their adhesion to the declaration that 
it was a fraud,“ nor can anyone who has faith enough in their 
intelligence and good sense to warrant his belief in our form of 
government, or in the doctrine that the will of the people should 
be recorded on the statute books by their representatives, assert 
that the question so decided was either improperly understood 
or insufficiently comprehended; for if ever an economic ques- 
tion, in all its varying phases and complexities, in all its aspects 
and relations, theoretically and in practical operation, was fully 
debated, explained, and expounded, it was tariff taxation, from 
the date of the tariff message of President Cleveland of 1887 
until the close of the Presidential election of 1892. So that, if 
it be true, as claimed by our Republican friends, that the people 
on this question were insufficiently informed, it must be con- 
ceded that they can never understand any question involving a 
system of national policy—a hypothesis as 8 by fact 
as its proof would be inconsistent with the stability of our dem- 
ocratic institutions. 

Sir, the peop fully understood the question they were voting 
on when they reiterated with emphasis the verdict of 1890; 
and that is the reason weare here to-day considering the Wilson 
bill, instead of a second edition of the McKinley act. Nor could 
a different result have been ge. Pre on any assumption consist- 
ent with the theory that the citizens of the Republic had — 
proper regard for the general welfare. They saw the n 
Treasury, which at the advent to power of the Harrison Adminl 

stration contained more than $100,000,000 sarpi, beyond al- 
the requirements of the Government, being brought to the 
verge of bankruptey, and for the scarcely concealed 3 of 
securing a pretext to place still heavier burdens on the people. 
They had seen the Republican party, while many of its distin- 
guished and revered leaders since the close of the war were 
pleading for a reduction of tariff taxation on raw materials and 
the common necessaries of life, by one act of Congress after an- 
other, increase the burdens of taxation eee in the inter- 
25 zor the people, but in reality in the interests of favored indi- 

8. 


The people could not if they would be blind to the fact that 

while the wealth of the nation was increasing at a rate hereto- 

fore 1 in the history of mankind, a comparatively 

few individual fortunes were absorbing, and at an 55 
m 


ratio, that surplus store which was accumulating 
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united labor of the toiling millions and the natural resources of 
the country. 

While they saw on one hand millionaires with fortunes, fre- 
quently the result of special legislative privileges and secured 
by afew years’ successful scheming; surrounded by such luxury 
and splendor as transcends the power of lan e to describe; 
often squandering abroad among h titles and low moralism 
the hardly earned dollars of America, they saw on the other 
hand the great mass of the producers living in the humblest 
manner, mostof them indebt, with homes mortgaged, oppressed 
and disheartened; they saw hundreds of strikes against reduc- 
tions, under the operations of that beneficent McKinley act, 
which instead of, as promised, putting operatives onhigh wages 
placed many of them on highways. |Laughter and a Saas 

They beheld with indignation representatives enn attorneys 
of organized trusts and combinations—those conspiracies against 
that wholesome competition which is the vivifying principle of 
commercial life—come boldly to this Capitol, go before the Com- 
mittee on 5 be and Means and ask and receive permission to 
dictate, word for word, the schedules in the tariff laws, by means 
of which they were enabled to control the markets of America 
for their own goods at their own prices. And having thus ob- 
tained the law which, to use their own unblushing language, they 
had “bought and paid for” by previous contributions to the Re- 
publican national conten funds, go home, close up many of the 
workshops in which their workmen were to have found steady 
work at remunerative wages, and calmly await the operations of 
“the law of supply and demand” to dispose of their wares at 
mga prices. 

he people had seen the proprietors of large manufacturing 
establishments where were made highly protected goods, in the 
language of a distinguished United States Senator and Repub- 
lican leader, enabled by means of the high tariff to make large 
fortunes every i when the times are prosperous;” and when 
the least sign of stagnation appeared they saw them curtail pe 
duction, perhaps cease altogether, lest prices should decline, 
take ‘‘ a year off” to Europe, and on their return, through some 
convenient interpretation of the customs laws, import free of 
duty foreign manufactured goods, both of luxuries and necessa- 
ries, of such value that the duties avoided paid a large part of 
the expenses of the foreign tour. 

Meanwhile, the operatives were left to contemplate in idle- 
ness and want the workings of the laws for the protection of 
American workmen,” and not infrequently, on the reopening of 
these workshops, operatives who had spent therein the better 
part of their lives found themselves the victims of a lockout 
and their places filled by people so thoroughly alien in manners, 
habits, and customs that they were designated, instead of by 
names as human beings, by numbers like beasts of the fields. 
Thus much had many of the people seen and felt of the bless- 
ings of protection to American laborers” in some of the highly 
protected industries. And what of the interests of those en- 
gazed in agriculture, being, as shown by the census of 1890, 
nearly 50 per cent of our laboring populason, and the producers 
of the primal necessaries of life. Did the improvement in their 
condition keep equal pace with the wealth of the nation? 

On the contrary, Mr.Chairman, the farmers found that during 
thirty yearsof protection, under a“ home market” policy, their 
farms had enormously depreciated in value, at least in the East- 
ern States, considered from an agricultural standpoint. 

Sir, it is unnecessary to undertake to prove the existence of 
severe depression in all branches of agriculture. We have only 
to consult any one of the many periodicals devoted to that in- 
dustry,or even to glance over the advertising columns of the 
daily newspapers wherein are offered in all partsof the country 
farms for sale for less than the improvements thereon, to be con- 
vinced of the hard struggle of the American farmer. 

No, sir, whoever might be deriving benefits from the high 
tariff on imports, most certainly it was not the farmer, who fur- 
nished over 75 per cent of the value of all our exports, and 
thereby having his prices at home established and regulated by 
the prices of his products abroad, in competition with the mar- 
kets of the cheapest labor in the world, could not, from the very 
nature of the situation in which he was placed, be benefited by 
a duty, or tariff tax, on his purchases. And so evicted farmers 
from mortgaged farms in every section of the Union were but 
the natural sequence of the boasted doctrine of protection for 
protection’s sake to the farmer. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it has seemed to me during most of the 
time occupied by this debate that we have been consuming the 
time of the people who sent us here on matters that have, or 
should have, little or no consideration in the discussion. 

As I understand the situation we were not charged, sir, with 
deciding as to the merits of the McKinley bill, neither as to the 
merits or demerits of the respective systems of taxation ad vo- 
cated by the last national conventions at Chicago and Minne- 


apolis. The people whom we represent here took these ques- 
tions out of our hands altogether and decided for themselves. 
We, on the Democratic side of the House, subscribe to the 
Chicago platform, which said e protection is a fraud.“ 
We promised to repeal the McKinley act; if we had not we should 
not have been sent here. 

Therefore, with all respect for the eloquent gentlemen on both 
sides, it has seemed to me that a great deal of the discussion has 
been totally irrelevant to the real issue, which is, or should be 
the bill reported by the Committee on Ways and Means; and t 
for one should have been glad to have this committee proceed 
to its immediate consideration under the five-minute rule, at 
the conclusion of the able speech of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BURROWS] in reply to the masterly presentation of the 
Wise position by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 

N]. 

_ The time allowed is insufficient to permit me to discuss the bill 
in detail even had I the ability, and I shall attempt little more 
than to point out some of its most salient features as they appeal 
to my judgment. In its present incomplete state it is dificult 
to speak definitely of the proposed law as a whole, since, as we 
all understand, it is being continually modified in committee and 
is liable to important changes before being finally perfected for 
presentation to the House. 

There are, to my mind, some objections that are fairly urged 
against the bill and indeed no one could reasonably expect 
that, containing as it does; nearly seven hundred paragraphs 
relating to many thousands of subjects, it would be altogether 
unobjectionable. 

And let me say here, Mr. Chairman, that in my humble opin- 
ion the weak point in these attempts to frame tariff laws that 
will properly adjust the varying interests and complexities of a 
country so vast and varied as ours, is that no one man or com- 
mittee, competent to perform such a task in so brief a time as 
that in which a revenue bill must necessarily be pre under 
our prenons system of legislation, is likely to be found—and I 
say this with the most profound respect for every member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means—especially when the selection 
of the committee is made with reference chiefly to the political 
standing of the members. From the very nature of the case 
they must legislate largely on matters on which they are only 
theoretically informed, or permit outside parties who are thor- 
oughly informed, and therefore probably interested, to write 
the rates of duty in the several schedules to suit themselves, as 
was done largely in framing the McKinley bill. 

Hence, sir, I most cordially concur in the business-like sug- 
gestion of my potion ue [Mr. ged | that this whole subject of 
tariff legislation, within certain well-defined lines, should be 
taken out of politics and referred to a commission, selected with 
special reference to their knowledge on the subject, and with 
power to readjust the rates in the several schedules from time 
to time within sharply defined limits and circumstances; so that 
the immense and rapidly increasing business interests of the 
country, from one end to the other, should not be 5 par- 
uyg by being treated as a football at every Congressional 
election. 

What our country requires most of all is that our custom laws 
be permanent. They ought, of course, also be theoretically 
right; but eyen Mhonga defective in many particulars, if stable 
they would be found in practice preferable to any that are likely 
to be changed with every new national Administration. 

When we consider how complicated is the whole network of in- 
dustrial pursuits, how interlaced and intertwined are the interests 
of the individual with the locality, the locality with the country, 
and the country with the whole civilized portions of the human 
family, we must be profoundly impressed with the thought that 
laws which are designed to operate on so vast a scale as ours, 
aa eat es in a manner and directly affecting the industrial pur- 
suits of nearly 70,000,000 of the most progressive poopie in the 
world, and which also influence the greater part of the capital 
they employ in developing the more than three million square 
miles of our territory, should be practical and salutary as well 
as permanent. In the preparation of tariff laws all our various 
occupations and diverse industries, agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, and mining should receive each due consideration, 
and while all should be duly encouraged none should be sup- 
ported at the expense of the others. 

This has always been the doctrine of Democracy. But toem- 
body the procept into legislative enactments I maintain is a task 
that should be intrusted to those who have made a life study of 
economic questions and of the operations of the laws of political 
economy as gathered from the Rages of history. 

The most important respect, Mr. Chairman, in which the bill 
fails to fully commend itself to my humble judgment, is that it 
provides a revenue insufficient for the estimated needs of the 
Government. I fear that the immense gap of seventy odd mil- 
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lions of dollars which, according to some well-informed mem- 
bers of the majority of the committee, is left between the esti- 
mated receipts and expenditures of the Treasury for the coming 
year, is altogether too broad to be bridged over by any tempo- 
rary expedient or experiment in taxgathering, and I trust, 
Mr. Ch that it has not been designedly created, as has 
been recently charged by some enemies of the bill. 

But as no one, in my opinion, can safely predict what will be 
the result of this pro lawin actual operation, it may well 
be found that when the country shall have adjusted itself to the 
e conditions resulting from the influence of such a law 
on all our industrial enterprises, the increased activity of com- 
merce may again yield us a treasury more than adequate to 
the demands of the Government economically administered. 

There are other but minor objections to the measure in its 
present incomplete condition, but these I trust may be largely 
minimized or mostly eradicated during its further passage 
through this House or in the Senate. 

To its leading characteristics in its present condition I give 
my most cordial support. It enlarges the free list by placin, 
thereon those articles which lie at the very base of our industr 
establishments, and which nature has given us in such abundant 
profusion that we could, if necessary, for hundreds of years sup- 
ply the world with them in their raw state—coal, wood, iron ores, 
timber, and salt. With those on the free list our Eastern manu- 
factures will, I believe, revive as if by magic. Every industry 
will be quickened, and in the language of the committee— 

A larger field for the employment of labor must secure toit more working 
days at steadier wages, a larger return in the comforts and goods of life for 
its labor; while that reas body. of our people who produce our surplus 
crops and products, agricultural and mechanical, for e rtation (much 
larger, as Mr. Edward ‘Atkinson has clearly proved, than all engaged in pro- 
du articles liable to foreign Ree ee will derive twofold benefit, 
first, in in: the number of articles for which 23 may profitably ex- 
change their product, and, secondly, in e Government fine 
imposed upon those articles when brought into their own country. 

I have said that some of the most distinguished and revered 
Republican leaders have since the close of the war been plead- 
ing for these reductions and exemptions. I quote from a few 
during those years. 

Said President Grant, in 1875: 


These duties (on raw material) not only come from the consumers at 
home, but act as a protection to foreign manufacturers of the same com- 
ple articles in our own and distant markets. 


Says Mr. Stanford, of Glover, Stanford & Co., hat manufac- 
turers, in 1888: 


Free wool will benefit us manufacturers, for the more we sell the more we 
make. It would be a blessing to our labor—it would bea blessing to the con- 
sumer. Free wool and dyestuffs means a cheaper hat. Since 1876 we have 
not been able to export a hat because we can not get free wool. 


Says President Bent, of the Pennsylvania Steel Company: 


Give me free ore and I will sell pig iron in Liverpool, and send steel rails 
to London. 


Said Senator ALLISON in the same debate, March 24, 1870: 


I will say with regard to the duty on wooland woolens, that I dit not 
as an intentional fraud, but as opaan as though it were a fraud upon the 
Eon body of the le of the United States. Lallude tothe wool tariff, a 
si, pe 0 2 of which has been to materially injure the sheep-husbandry of 
untry. 


t 
Said President Garfield in 1866: 


A tariff is urged upon us by those who would place so high a duty upon 
foreign merchandise as to prohibit the importation of any cles w this 
country produces or can produce. Besides placing ourselves in an attitude 
of perpetual hostility to other nations, and greatly redu our mgt fe 
trade, we should make 3 of all the leading manufacturers of the 
country, who could fix the price of their products at their discretion. 


And again in 1872: 


And I know, moreover, that for nearly two years the wholesale 3 ot 
American salt in Toronto, Canada, was a dollar lower per barrel than the 
same salt was selling for on the New York side of the lake. That is, we pro- 
duced it, shipped it across, paying whatever portage, hts, and trans- 
8 were required, and then sold it to our Canadian neighbors at a 

ollar per barrel less than it was sold to people on our shores. Certainly 
een will not want a duty continued that enables that thing to be 


Said Congressman Butterworth, of Ohio, in 1890: 


There was some controversy, Mr. Chairman, during the discussion here as 
to whether our manufacturers sold outside the United States cheaper than 
they doat home. I assert 2 if I can believe the manufacturers, this: 
That many of them do sell to nations of the earth cheaper than they do 
at home. eee and applause.] I could call the witnesses, and it I 
could get them here and let them swear with gone hand they would so 
aver. [Applause.] Does not that proclaim to the world that we have the 
coign of vantage in this country in the line of those industries? 


ree Secretary Rusk in the same year on the same subject, 


Thad an opportunity to take some stock inthe combination (National Har- 
vester Trust), and I know what inducements were offered. re inv tion 


will show that this same combination is now selling, or offering to sell, ma- 
wing countries at a 
not do, and I need not 
he assertion. The first 
uainted with the facts will be to make 
at does not protect. Whether justly 


chin in Russia and Australia, and other wheat-gro 
lower figure than they do in this country. This 
offer any argument to prove the weight or truth of t 
thing the farmer will do when heis 

a howl against trusts and protection 


or not, he will sherse it to the Republican party. Iam as certain as I canbe 


of anything that mower and reaper trust will cost theiRepublican — . 
hundreds of thousands of votes at the next Presidential election unless it 
takes a firm stand against it, and trusts in general. 

Evidently these well-informed statesmen and business men 
would have been fairly well satisfied with this bill. With these 
extracts, which might be multiplied by the hundred, I leave this 
park of the question, after quoting a statement from Mr. J. B. 

gent, of New Haven, one of the largest manufacturers of 
shelf hardware in the country. He said in 1889: 

The greatest obstacle to American competition in foreign markets, to 
nearly every class of goods, is the h price of our raw materials. Take off 
the duty and we will send our g everywhere. Wages would increase 
here under such a system rather than become lower. 

Now, sir, apart from the arguments that have been advanced 
against the reduction of the tariff, and which really have no 
place in this discussion, seeing that nothing new has n said, 
nor can be, and that the people themselves decided this long 

o, and only sent us here to do their bidding, the only objec- 
tion of any force that has been offered is that the time is inop- 

rtune. 

255 the contrary, Mr. Chairman, I believe that now of all times 
is the golden opportunity when the change, or experiment, 
if you please, which concededly must be madesome time, can do 
the least harm, 

We are passing through a severe financial crisis; any disar- 
rangementcaused in the immediate future as the resultof a trans- 
ition from one system to another, must necessarily affect prices 
less than if the alteration occurred in a period of active business 
and of inflated prices. Therefore, I think, sir, the present time 
most propitious for executing the people’s will, even if we were, 
as we are not, at perfect liberty in this matter. 

And, sir, there is to my mind another reason why the present 
is a most favorable time to this bill. Whatever law we en- 
act now will almost certainly have over three year’s trial before 
itcan be materially changed—a time sufficient to fairly test the 
8 in this country for a generation to come as to which is 

e better for the interest of all, a high or a low tariff. 

But it is claimed by our Republican friends that fear of the 
change 1 caused, or at least aggravated, the pres- 
ent distress in this country. Sir, I deny most emphatically that 
eid proof whatever has been produced to justify such an asser- 

on. 

The present stringency is the effect of some cause or causes 
far beyond any system of tariff or of taxation, and is only one of 
the many similar seasons of distress which seem, in obedience to 
some immutable law, to have alternated with almost unvary 
periodicity with seasons of prosperity since the seven years o 
plenty were followed by seven yeats of famine thousands of 
years ago in the land of the Pharaohs. And there have been in 
the United States within the past eighty years five periods of 
prosperity followed as unvaryingly by five periods of depression, 
as the ebb follows the flood tide. 

If the prevailing distress here is the result of fear that our 
tariff laws will be changed to our disadvantage, why is it, let me 
ask, that those countries for whose benefitit is said the change 
will be made are not now enjoying any of the prosperity which 
would otherwise have been ours. 

Mr. Chairman, when we look abroad and see suffering and uni- 
versal distress spread like a pall over the face of the earth, over 
monarchies and A alike, in countries under free trade as 
in those having high protection, we should not be so blindly 
pee as to ascribe our present financial afflictions to purely 

ocal causes. 

We Democrats might, with much better show of reason, ascribe 
them to existing Republican legislation; but while I believe that 
has been productive of great injury to our country, I do not be- 
lieve even the McKinley jaw caused the recent panics in Aus- 
tralia and South America, and the present distress in Germany, 
Italy, and England. 

But one thing we may reasonably cag id reference to the 
present unfortunate state of stagnation in all branches of indus- 

here. If after thirty years of tariff laws, made every one of 
them by the friends of high protection and professedly in the 
interests of the working people, the fear of an impending change, 
even months before the proposed change has n announced, 
suffices to bring millions of the producers of the wealth of the 
country to starvation or beggary, as has been asserted on this 
floor by the Republicans, then, sir, I submit, it is time to change 
the course of medicine and call in physicians of another school 
for the body politic. [Applause.] 

It has been argued that lowering the tariff will result in lower 
wages. That such is not a necessary result is proved by the ex- 
rience of other nations, notably Great Britain, where not onl 
gher wages are being paid than in any of the hly pro 
countries of Europe, but where, as shown by indisputable evi- 
dence, wages have increased absolutely and relatively faster since 
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she adopted free trade than ever before inherhistory. And 


to- 
the difference between wages in England and in the United 
similar lines of industry is not so great as be- 
d in other European coun’ and England, as is 
ed from report of labor sta- 
turing nations of Europe by 


day 
States in 
tween that 


shown by the following table 
tistics in the four principal man 
Hon. JOHN DAVIS: 


s 
MONN popopo po 


SSSSSesRnans 


And, sir, in our own country we see from similar reports that 

rices paid for the same labor vary greatly according to 

localities, not to mention the fact, also well known, that the in- 

dustries most favored by tariff legislation are those in which the 

lowest wages have nearly always been paid, and where the pe 
ven 


per cent of operatives are kept nearest absolute want. 

we had none of these statistics to assist us in our investigation of 

Hone at the MoL lee, the highest ino 5 
ons of the Me w. es our W. 

were reduced most in those industries which receive the most 

sha nde em this even before the election of 1892, should be 


POVIS ADDA PIOCHE Cose DAS pcm r. 
Sir, tne streams of immigration that pour 
; 8 88 ee eee 


Liverpoo! 
Va.... ddagger OTTA aa best fruits of a 
rohibitory tariff will be gathered by the owners of gd 5 
Ww 0 e eun r. 
tected instead of by the sellers of th ener l 
Now, one word more as to the effect of a 


uction of tariff 
taxation on farms and their mce. As before our farm- 


tion charges. 0 those few who are employed in 
“market 3 is e for them to be efited 
by a tax on what buy no on what they 


duce; and the result is, as before stated, farms and the produce 
apague espa apran fears oF Ter gence, pel es 

nun arms 
within ninety 8 ride of the City Hall, New York, can be 
purchased for less than half their former price. 

Now, [donotascribe thisaltogether tothe tariff legislation. I 
believe ‘causes are at work we little heed that are ucing 
e e greater than any system of tariff or taxa‘ laws. 
This is not the place to refer to them even if I had the time. But 
when our Republican friends claim to be special friends of the 
farmers, as of the laborers, it is well to remind them that 
neither have been specially benefited by the boasted system. 

Mr. Iam not a free trader; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve revenue laws ought to be so adjusted as to benefit our man- 
ufactures without injury to other interests; in fact, to help all. 
I believe in levying duties nearly sufficient for the support of 
the Government on manufactured goods that seek a market in 
this country, but I would levy that necessary tax in such a manner 
as to encourage the growth of new industries, and such as can 
not survive in their early struggle for existence against the 
fierce competition of long-eta’ and powerful 8 rivals. 
But whenever the infant industries” sufficientl 


mand that shall im a burden on the whole 
for their benefit, or failing to secure such favors, 
they threaten to envelope the whole nation under a cloud of 


bankruptcy and disaster, it is time to ask, should not such in- 
fants be made to stand alone? [Applause.] 

And, sir, if . that some productions, whether 
of the artisan’s skill or of the soil, are so alien and exotic that 
they can never live here in the open without high protection, 
and that such protection is a burden on the mass of con- 
sumers out of rtion to the benefits derived, then, sir, we 
may say Amer is broad enough and has received from the 


hands of the Almighty advantages enough in soil, in climate, in 


: eee the 
© partisan’s 


forests, in streams, in minerals, in mountains, and in geograph- 

ical position to afford for many hundreds of years to come profit- 

able employment in other pursuits to allwho may be born under 

her flag, or seek under its 1 equal rights for all, special 
use. 


privileges for none. [App 
In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe we can foretell 
the result of the eof this bill. Very slight changes in the 
commercial as in the physical world often uce consequences 
of great magnitude as— 
A pebble on the 
Wee the corae oftuany a river. 


He would be very bold who should say it will prove an imme- 
Kapa penosa for our financial ills. The system of the yo 
American giant after many years undue stimulation by the poi- 
son of excessive tariff protection, may be forced to undergo a te- 
dious and painful period of recuperation ere his ma vigor 
and virilityjbefully restored. But we Democrats came here, sir 
accepting a trust which involes a duty to our constituents; that 
duty is to repeal without delay the McKinley law. 

we perform that duty, perhaps the result will bea disap- 
pointment; if so, we will justly suffer the consequences, but our 
r inexperience, and we may well disre- 
in the nation’s gain. But if, as we con- 
dently hope, guided thereto by reason and experience 
bors result in assisting the prostrate industries of our 
8 rene wal of activity, and such activity being founded 
on a solid self-s basis, shallquicken every energy of the 
nation’s life and speed progress, as she bo with all her 
God-given oppo ities unshackled along the pathway that 
leads to that goal of unexampled prosperity which the g 
hand of a bountiful Creator prepared for her d y, we 
shall as patriots and as partisans be justly entitled to that re- 
ward which only attends the consciousness of duty carefully and 
faithfully performed. [Applause on the Democratic side. 


Party Responsibility. 
SPEEOH 
HON. PHILIP S. POST, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 17, 1894. 


The House being in Committee ot the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


. political in th 

. CHAIRMAN; contest supremacy e 
United States between the Republican and Demoeratie 8 
has now been years. During that both 


for ar 
parties have published their respective icies, and each has 
at intervals directed the Government. ə difference between 
them so far as it affects the welfare of the people may now be 
clearly shown. 
REPUBLICAN TENETS. 

Indelibly emblazoned on the banners of the Republican party 
have been Union, liberty, and protection to domestic producers. 
Its platform rests upon these solid rocks. Union at hazards 
and at any cost, freedom for all citizens, and protection against 
foreign unde labor have been y affirmed as the 
cardinal blicanism. 


When Democrats assailed the Union of States, blicans 
defended it. When Democrats denied the rights of human lib- 
erty, Republicans asserted them. When Democrats proposed 
that the wage-earner in this country should compete on equal 
terms with foreign wage-earners and that wages should be re- 
duced to the foreign level, Republicans protected American la- 
bor. . 

DEMOCRATIC TENETS. 

What have been the legends of Democracy? 
not always liberty; once only on. A platform built upon 
shifting sands requires frequent adjustment. Among the ancſent 
doctrines, once proudly affirmed and now concealed or aban- 
doned, are States rights,” ‘* Uncoristitutional to carry on a 
tem of internal improvements,” and ‘‘Failure to restore the 
Union by the ope rsd of war.” 

One article of faith, for a time renounced, is now aggressively 
reasserted. ‘‘ Progressive free trade,” solemnly adopted in the 
Democratic convention of 1856, was supp in 1868 by the 
ambiguous demand for such taxation ‘‘as will afford incidental 


Notalways Union; 
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protection to domestic manufactures,” and best promote and 
encourage the great industrial interests of the country.” This 
Delphic oracle was omitted in 1872, and the national Democratic 
convention said: 


that there are in our midst honest, but o differ- 
remit’ the ai Sores ject to the iim their eg 
de, we t e su 
= districts and to the decision of the enn Erea Bae 
Executive [i. e., Greeley] interference or dicta 


This platform declared the exact truth that the contest is 
between protection and free trade.” The“ tariff reform hum- 
bug had not been invented. Without hypocrisy or dissembling, 
the Democrats of 1872 remitted to the people for discussion not 
# tariff reform,” but the respective systems of protection and 
free trade.” 

In 1884 the Democracy declared for taxation not to“ injure 
any domestic industries, but rather to promote their healthy 

wth,” and for rates of duty which will be ample to cover any 
creased cost of production which may exist in co uence of 
the higher rates of wages existing in this country.” was an 
acceptance of the whole doctrine of protection, a mere Pare acon 
of the Republican platform, which declared that duties shall 
be so levied as to afford security to our diversified industries and 
protection to the rights and es of the laborer.” 

In 1892 free trade was 5 on the Democratic banner, 
and all previous dishonest straddles” were obliterated. The 
American doctrine of protection affirmed by Republicans was 


not merely antagonized asa policy, but it was declared to be a 
fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal 
Government has no constitutional poweg to impose duties to pro- 


mote the healthy wth” of domestic industries or to cover 
t the higher rates of wages prevailing in this country.” 


THE TEST OF PARTY FEALTY. 


The one question affecting the welfare of the whole e 
n whieh the 3 parties have now joined issue is 
whether the tariffs be adjusted to protect American pro- 
ducers. On other policies, whatever their practices, platform 
professions are but slightly at variance. rties are com- 
mitted to bimetallism and honest money, both denounce trusts, 
both declare for a free ballot and a fair count. 
On the tariff issue their 5 as well as their practices 
collide. This is the test of party fealty. 


PROSPERITY VS. ADVERSITY. 


The Republicans have frequently revised and reduced the 
tariff, but they have invariably adhered to the protective princi- 
ple; whenever the Democrats have been in power they have in- 
variably shown hostility toit. Under Repu control, with 
the protective tariff secure from attack, general ty, con- 
fidence, courage, and happiness have blessed the nation; when- 
everthe Democrats have attained power, whether in the House, 
Senate, or agama ty ce the protective tariff has been in dan- 

us 


r of hostile assault, depression, doubt, ap jo; 
— 5 distress have cursed the land. Does not this ö 
explain the certainty with which adversity has fol- 


lowed Democratic success, while with equal certainty augmented 
prosperity has followed Republican victory? 
REPUBLICANISM AND PROGRESS. 


In 1861 the Republican party assumed power. The peril to 
which Democratic maxims and Democratie rule had exposed 
the Republic makes brighter by contrast the succeeding twenty- 
four years of security and industrial progress. The weak ad- 
ministration of a Democratic President in 1860led a large num- 
ber of our citizens to regard the National Government as detri- 
mental to their interests and to believe that a dissolution of the 
Union could safely be attempted. Before Mr. Lincoln was in- 
a ted, seceding States had already or a hostile con- 
federation, and the Republicans found themselves confronted 
by civil war. Not only had they to rescue the country from 
financial and economic disaster, but from Democratic dogmas, 
from dismemberment and chaos. This patriotic task, performed 
with unflinching resolution and energy, cost $9,000,000,000. 

Notwithstanding this stupendous loss no nation ever made 
Buch marvelous strides in material greatness in the same period 
of time as was made by the United States during the ‘twenty- 
eight years of Republican control from 1861 to 1893. The total 
wealth of the country in 1860 was $16,159,616,068. In 1888 it had 
grown to $43,642,000,000, although the value of the slaves, added 
to the enormous drains of war, was stricken from the national 
assets. The total accumulations in the two hundred and sixty 

since the settlement of America up to 1860 was $16,000,- 

,000. From 1860 to 1880, during twenty years of uninterrupted 
Republicanism and progress, of protection andan expanded cur- 
rency, the increase was 327,000, 000, 000. Dorme twenty-four 
ery of Republican control the national wealth had nearly 
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Progress was interrupted during the years from 1885 to 1889. 
These four years of Democratic rule checked advance in every - 
department of industry, as will be hereafter 3 5 55 by statistics. 
But with the election of a Republican in 1888, the nation again 
resumed its wondrous onward march, and in his message of De- 
cember 6, 1892, President Harrison said: 


There has never been a time in our when work was so abundant 


or were so high, whether measured by the currency in which they 


pere paid or by their power to supply the necessaries and comforts of life. 


If any are discontented with their state here; if any believe that wages or 
prices, the returns of honest toil, are in: uate, they should not fail to re- 
member that there is no other country in the world where the conditions 
that seem to them hard would not be as hi, 


Zed of is ator foe 
English agriculturist would be glad to ex the return of labor for 
those of the American farmer, and the 


Manchester workmen their wages 
for those of their fellows at Fall River. 


a L * 2 $ a 


* 

This brief exhibit of the growth and prosperity of the country will give us 
a level from which to note the increase or decadence that new 2 
to national influence 

sperity should not observe the same rates of increase that 
hi great impulse 


ment. 
DEMOCRACY AND DEPRESSION. 


In the midst of abounding 3 with work plenty and 
wages high, President Cleveland on March 4, 1893, took the 
helm of government. The change was instantly apparent. 
Distrust overthrew confidence. Industrial establishments closed 
their doors to await the Democratic assault on industries. Con- 

ress was hastily summoned, and President Cleveland’s official 
Leacrtption of Democratic conditions is in str: contrast with 
President Harrison’s cheerful picture of Repu conditions 
oy a few months before. President Cleveland in his message 


Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events, nor 
of conditions related to our natural resources; nor is Senn te mar oe 
the afflictions which check national growth and prosperity. 
plenteous mg — with 
manufacture, th un 
factory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly 
fear have sprung up on every side. 

President Cleveland’s message is startling for itscontrastand 
for its resemblance. The contrast is with the message of his 
Republican ecessor, quoted above. The resemblance is to 
the mess A ages below) of the last Democrat who occupied 
the Presidential chair prior to himself. As a literary effort it 
would convict President Cleveland of plagiarism, for in 1857 
President Buchanan wrote as follows: 

The earth has yielded her fruits abundantly, and has bountifnlly rewarded 
the toil of the husbandman. * * è We have possessed all the elements of 

tages, a4 vic its pg Ben is at the t 
828 . — in the midst of unsurpassed — fires = = 
W. 


CLEVELANDISM AND CALAMITY, 


Between the bright Administration of President Arthur and 
oe 8 eee 3 1 Le ce 
cloudy years o mocracy an tress. In his message 
President Cleveland said: 

t ti 5 ; 
r eas or o seas ee 
a portion of our fellow-cit 

This check to national prosperity was felt on land and on sea, 
in field, forest, and workshop, in every avenue of industry. It 
will be instructive to compare the first Cleveland Administration 
with those of Arthur and Harrison, between Which it is sand- 
wiched, and to trace the effects of Democratic rule. 

For the purpose of this comparison I take three full years of 
each Administration. Those years which overlap two 
Administrations are omitted for the sake of fairness. Thus the 
statistics given below comprise the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1882 to 1 in Arthur’s Administration; those ending June 30, 
1886 to 1888 in Cleveland’s Administration; and those ending 
June 30, 1890 to 1892 in Harrison’s Administration. The years 
ending June 30, 1885 and 1889 are omitted, because the first in- 
cludes both Arthur’s and Cleveland’s Administrations, and the 
second both Cleveland’s and Harrison’s Administrations. When 
an administration is mentioned, it will therefore refer to the 
three years as above indicated. Tables from official sources, 
giving the figures in detail, are appended. 


CLEVELANDISM CURTAILS COMMERCE. 


Under Arthur the foreign commerce of the United States, 
both exports and imports, amounted to $4,430,413,449. Under 
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Harrison it amounted to $5,234,216,709. 
had been en 


If the rate of increase 
up under Cleveland it would have amounted to 
$4,832,315,079. As a matter of fact it amounted to but $4,143,- 
375,568. ‘This was $688,939,513 less than it ought to have been; 
$1,090,841,143 less than under Harrison, and $287,037,883 less 
even than under the previous Administration. The expansion 
of our commerce had not only been checked, but its volume had 
been contracted, and we had turned back on the road of prog- 


ress. - 

The same thing hasoccurred in 1893. During the nine months 
ending September 30, 1892, our foreign commerce reached the 
magnificent sum of $] ,289,942,629, and all the indications pointed 
to great commercial triumphs for 1893. But do men gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?” Democratic victory is 

ing its legitimate fruit, and our foreign commerce for the 
nine months ending September 30,1893, amounted to $1,212,- 
372,083. A backward step of $77,570,546. 

Under Arthur ships with an aggregate tonnage of 40,102,512 
were entered at the ports of the United States; under Harrison 
the tonnage had grown to 48,940,295; while under Cleveland 
there was a relapse to 38,817,673. During the three administra- 
tions the tonnage cleared from the ports of the United States 
was 40,617,209 under Arthur; 49,097,924 under Harrison; while 
under Cleveland it was only 39,175,967. 

Is this the freer trade and the wider markets to which the De- 
mocracy invites us? 


CLEVELANDISM REVERSES THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


In 1876 the United States, emer; from the shadow of the 
t war debt, turned the adverse balance of trade into one of 

9,643,481 in its favor. It was fitting that this declaration of 
commercial independence should be made on the centennial of 
national independence. During the next eight years of Repub- 
lican control this favorable balance of trade was steadily main- 
tained. Never once did it turn against us. In the last year of 
Arthur’s Administration our exports exceeded our imports by 
$164,662,426. During the Cleveland Administration this balance 
fell, in 1886, to $44,088,694; in 1887 to $23,863,443; and in 1888, in- 
stead of being in our favor, it was $28,002,607 against us. It was 
still against us in 1889. 

With the election of Harrison the tide turned, and in 1890 the 
balance of trade stood $68,518,275 in our favor; in 1891, $39,564,- 
614, and in 1892, $202,875,686. Comparing the three years, 
Arthur's Administration is to be credited with $199,377 ,087; 
Harrison’s with $310,958,575; Cleveland’s with the beggarly 
sum of $39,949,530. 

The second Cleveland Administration, like the first, has been 
successful in turning the balance of trade against the United 
States. The splendid balance in our favor in 1892 was, during 
the first nine months of 1893, chan into $22,154,098 against us. 

The gentleman from New York Mr. CocKRAN] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] have made the important dis- 
covery that a balance of trade against us is a good thing for this 
country, and have announced their discovery in this debate. 
Look at England,” they say, she buys more than she sells; the 
balance of tradeis always against her, and sheis a rich country.” 
If she were not a rich country, she could not doit. Her wealth 
accumulated during many centuries, the contributions of colonies 
in all parts of the world, including the colonies which, repudiat- 
ing her extortions and declaring their independence in 1776, 
created the United States of America, furnishes her an income 
independent of trade. She pursued a policy of protection of her 
own interests and put all the newer nations under bonds, and 
now she takes the interest on these bonds in food supplies in- 
stead of money. In addition to this source of income she sub- 
sidizes her ships, and holds that profitable monopoly—ocean 
transportation. 

The free-trade Anglomaniacs would have the United States 
imitate England and buy more than we sell. As well might they 
point to the heir of a New York railway magnate who enjoys the 

rofits of an organization which he did not create, and spendsan 
3 for which he does not toil, and recommend to the Illinois 
farmer to imitate his example and be rich and independent. 

The specious arguments of those gentlemen who teach that 
our country profits when she buys more than she sells are de- 
molished by the fact that whenever the balance of trade has 
been in our favor our people have been prosperous, and when- 
ever it turned nst us, as it did under President Cleveland’s 
former Administration, the people suffered, 

CLEVELANDISM REDUCES THE REVENUES. 

The changes in the tariff laws of 1883 and 1890 make it impos- 
sible to trace what effect the first Cleveland Administration had 
upon the customs revenue. The second Cleveland Administra- 

on has so far had a very unhappy effect. From July 1, 1892, 
to November 1, 1892, the revenue from customs was $69,053,328, 
while during the corresponding months of 1893, under Cleve- 
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land, it was only $50,397,903. Not the tariff Jaw, but the Ad- 
ministration, had changed, and that change in four months cost 
the 7 of the United States $18,655,425 in customs revenue; 
$7,361,462 in internal revenue; $929,858 in miscellaneous reve- 
nues. That is to say, four months of Republican administration 
of the revenue laws of 1892 yielded $130,879,558, while a Demo- 
cratic Administration of the same laws during the same months 
1 yielded only $103,932,812—a difference of nearly 827,000, 


The internal revenue laws have been substantially the same 
during the three Administrations. Under Arthur the internal 
revenue collections amounted to $412,804,035; under Harrison, 
to $442,264,026; while under Cleveland they brought to the pub- 
lic Treasury only $359,926,198. This severe loss was felt by all 
the people, except perhaps the moonshiners. 

CLEVELANDISM WRECKS OUR MERCHANT MARINE. 

It is a favorite Democratic assertion that the Republican policy 
has ruined our merchant marine. Let us see how a Democratic 
Administration fostered it. The average tonnage of our mer- 
chant marine under Arthur was 4,224,216; under Harrison it was 
4,624,726; while under the benign influence of Cleveland it fell 
to 4,142 990 tons, less even than under Arthur. 

Cleveland's inauguration checked shipbuilding as effectually 
asif one-third of the American shi yaran had been swept b; 
storm or fire. In 1884 (Republican ministration) the Unite 
States built 1,190 ships of 225,514 tons. In 1886 (Democratic 
Administration) it built only 715 ships, of 95,453 tons, a tonnage 
less than was destroyed in the naval disasters of that year. 

Taking the three years under Arthur American shipwrights 
launched 3,829 ships of 773,212 tons; under Harrison 3,830 s 2 
of 836,056 tons. Under Cleveland, with dock- yards closed or work- 
ing on half time, the total increase to our merchant marine was 
2,573 vessels of 463,989 tons. In fact, during Cleveland's Ad- 
ministration our merchant marine made no advance; it scarcely 
kept afloat, for by those disasters alone which involved a total 
loss, 366,163 tons were swept from the sea. 

CLEVELANDISM SMOTHERS INVENTION. 

The number of applications for patents is an accurate gauge 
of the nation’sinventiveactivity. When Cleveland entered the 
White House busy brains had to stop inventing in order to dis- 
cover employment. Men do not invent when they are out of 
work and their families need bread. From 1882 to 1884 (Arthur) 
102,699 applications were filed in the Patent Office; from 1890 to 
1892 (Harrison) 122,353 were filed. If the rate of increase had 
been maintained during 1886-’88 Cleveland's Commissioner of 
Patents would have received 113,276 applications for useful in- 
ventions. In fact, only 107,378 applications were filed, nearly 
6,000 less than the normal increase and 15,000 less than under 
Harrison. 

The revenues of the Patent Office attest these facts. Under 
Arthur the surplus revenue derived from that office and paid 
into the Treasury, was $901,775. Under Cleveland it dropped to 
$457,492, a loss of nearly 50 per cent. 

CLEVELANDISM CHECKS POSTAL INTERCOURSE. 


The porai system is one of the great arteries of our commer- 
cial and social life. It is an indicator of the national health. If 
the nation’s pulse is strong, the revenues increase; if its pulse 
is weak, the revenues fall off. 

Under Arthur the postal revenues amounted to $130,721,061; 
under Cleveland, to $145,481,210; under Harrison, to $197,744,- 
359. Cleveland surpassed Arthur by $15,000,000, while Harrison 
surpassed Cleveland by $52,000,000. The postal business grew 
three times faster under a Republican than under a Democratic 
Administration. 

What is the condition to-day, after nine months of Democratic 
cons On November 26, 1893, the Chicago Herald (Democratic) 
said: 

The Postmaster-General finds it imperative to reduce our tal expenses. 
There is no business barometer more sensitive than the Post-Office. The 
mail increases or decreases in proportion to the amount of business done, 
and it is safe to say that there has not been for years such a radical falling 
off in postal receipts. * The result is that the appropriations will not 
equal the expenses, and the Postmaster-General is having his hands full in 
trying to make both ends meet. 

CLEVELANDISM OBSTRUCTS RAILWAYS. 

During Arthur’s Administration the railroads paid dividends 
amounting to $297,328,812. During Cleveland’s Administration 
they paid $263,470,637. Thus thestockholders suffered loss; but 
were passengers and shippers benefited? Not at all. Rates 
went up. During 1882-84 the average rate of a bushel of wheat 
from Chicago to New York was 14.1 cents; during 188688 it was 
15.6 cents; during 1890-92 it was 14.5 cents. From St. Louis to 
New York the rates on a hundred pounds of wheat were during 
these years 29.5, 30.2, and 27.7 cents, respectively. Cleveland's 
return to power in 1893 revives the evils of his first appearance 
on the political horizon. On November 24, 1893, one hundred 
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and ä roads reported a net decrease in earnings of more 
y 


„000, and during the year 1893 74 railways, represent- 


than $2 0 
tion of 81, 


ing 32,379 miles of lines and an aggregate cap 
651,116,000, have passed into the hands of receivers. 
CLEVELANDISM A PEST TO AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture, the great basic industry, suffered from Cleve- 
land's election as from a hoarfrost in June. The number of 
farms and farmers has been steadily increasing. The value of 
the crops produced ought also to increase. It has done so under 
Republican control; it has not done so under Democratic rule. 
If the number of farmers increases while the value of the crops 
decreases, it means that each individual farmer must be content 
with less profits, less savings, and less comforts. It is the inten- 
sification of the evils surrounding agriculture, rather than their 
amelioration. A party whose administration of the Government 
has failed to better the condition of agriculture does not de- 
serve the confidence of the people. The prosperity of the farmer 
is important not alone to the farmer himself, but to the people 
of the cities as well, for the sun which brings good times to the 
farm brings good times also to the merchant, the mechanic, the 
manufacturer, and the professional man. 

The first Cleveland Administration proved itself to be the 
enemy ofagriculture. During Arthur’s Administration the total 
cere: uction of the United States was valued at $3,934,770,- 
750. ring Cleveland’s Administration it was valued at $3,686,- 
706,678. This tremendous drop in values took place, although 
the production under Cleveland was greater by 991,184,416 
bushels, a difference of $248,064,172, and this sum was kept out 
of the pockets of those who are the real creators of wealth and 
the mainsprings of national pros ay 75 The statistics of the 
value of the total cereal production for the years from 1890 to 
1892 are not at hand, but the memory of the good times of the 
Harrison Administration, with fair prices, a demand for labor, 
and a ready market for produce, is too recent to require the sup- 
port of figures. 

Take the value of the wheat production during the three ad- 
ministrations. In 1882-84 it was $1,160,113,667; in 1890-92 it was 
1 i while in 1886-88, under Cleveland, it was only $1,- 

0,087,010. 

The corn crop felt the same scourge. In 1882-84 it was worth 
$2,082,654,220; in 1890-'92 $2,233,019,309; while in 1886-88, under 
Cleveland, it paid our farmers only $1,933,979,350. 

CLEVELANDISM DEPRESSES AGRICULTURAL PRICES. 

Good prices for farm products, the one hope and blessing of 
the farmer, never injured anyone. The difference between 60 
cents and $1 for a bushel of wheat means everything to the agri- 
culturist, but is scarcely noticed by the consumer in the cost of 
mean, As trùly stated in the United States Labor Report of 

Along with low prices there must be of course reduced wages, low in- 
terest, and spon laa ry Low prices work to the great advantage of those 
living on invested funds at permanent rates of interest. 

No more serious charge can be brought against a party than 
that its policy has the effect of depressing agricultural prices. 
This is the crime with which the Democracy is charged, and the 
following figures are the witnesses which prove it. 

Under Arthur the wheat-grower averaged 81 cents a bushel 
for his crop; under Cleveland 74 cents. Under Arthur the corn- 
raiser averaged 42 cents; under Cleveland 37 cents. Under Ar- 
thur the oat-grower averaged 33 cents; under Cleveland 31 
cents. 

If the farmer’s profits be measured by the value of his crop 

r acre, here the figures bear equally savage testimony to the 

neful effects of Democratic rule. If the farmer sowed wheat 
under Arthur his crop 2 him an average of 810.32 per 
acre; under Cleveland $9.03; under Harrison $10.16. If the 
farmer planted corn he received $10.25 per acre under Arthur, 
$8.64 under Cleveland, and $10.18 under Harrison. Ifhe planted 
oats he received $8.89 per acre under Arthur, $7.62 under Cleve- 
land, $8.40 under Harrison. 

It makes no difference what crop is taken, whether corn, 
wheat, or oats; it makes no difference whether the farmer's 
profits are measured by the total value of the cereal production 
or by the average value of the orop por acre, the figures prove 
that Democratic administrations have resulted in injuring ag- 
riculture, while the return of the Republicans to power has im- 
proved its condition. 

THE TESTIMONY OF HISTORY. 

These undisputed statistics prove that Democratice rule has 
been synonymous with low prices for farm products and hard 
times for American laborers and producers. A distinguished 
Illinois Democrat thus spoke of Cleveland's first Administration: 


During the year end January 1, 1886, 1,000,000 of laborers in the United 
States were unemployed. It was also a year of agitation, apprehension, un- 
easiness, strikes, and boycotts among thegaboring classes. 


The yeers following were even worse, the balance of trade yet 


more unfavorable, the industrial depression more widespread 
and universal. 

Was therea remedy? Yes. Return the Republicans to power. 
This the people did, and in 1889 a Republican President was in- 
augurated and prosperity returned the land. Our a 
commerce e ded prodigiously. The adverse balance of e 
was turned. e revenues increased. Manufactures revived. 
Agriculture flourished. American workmen were everywhere 
in domana and profitable employment offered to both capital and 

abor. 

After the enactment of the McKinley law, which Democrats 
predicted would close the markets of the world to our e 
our exports increased astonishingly, and in 1892, the last year 
of President Harrison’s Administration, reached the mighty sum 
of $1,030,278,148, or $384,323,641 more than in 1888, the last year 
of President Cleveland’s Administration. 

General prosperity, the result of beneficent laws administered 
honestly and ably and in accordance with their true spirit, pos- 
sessed the land. 

Could it be checked? Could confidence be transformed into 
apprehension, and security into disaster? Yes: return the Dem- 
ocratic party to power. Democratic President was inaugu- 
rated in 1893, and with the same certainty that a sufficient cause 

roduces a | ber effect, confidence waned and disaster followed. 

nest and patriotic men all over the land had warned the 

voters that Democratic success would produce industrial paraly- 
sis. The reasons for this belief were well stated by the Repu 
lican candidate for the Presidency in his letter of acceptance: 


There is not a thoughtful business man who does not know that the enact- 
ment into law of the declaration of the Chicago convention upon the sub- 
ject of the tariff would at once plunge the country into a business convul- 
sion such as it has never seen; and there is not a workingman who does not 
know that it would at once enormously reduce the amount of work to be 
done in this country by the importations which would follow and necessitate 
a reduction of his wages to the European standard. 

* * * . * . * 

The Democratic 1 offers a programme of demolition. The tective 

policy, to which all business, even that of the importer, is now 3 the 


e mht policy, the new merchant marine, are all to be demolished, not 
gradually, not taken down, but blown up. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PICTURE. 


Why did the warning go unheeded? 

Democratic orators 1 this reasoning to be mere 
sophistry; they averred that the tariff was a tax, a burden, the 
culminating atrocity of class legislation, robbery under the guise 
of law; they asserted that protection simply took a part of the 
earnings of labor and contributed nothing to the laborer’s hap- 
piness; that it tends to make the rich richer and the poor poorer, 
and contributes nothing to the growth and development of our 
resources. The Democratic picture of protected industries re- 
tained and all tariff burdens gone; of American workingmen hold- 
ing on to high wages and buying the products of cheap foreign 
labor; of our markets flooded with foreign importations and yet 
an abundance of work to do at home, was spread before the people 
in its most alluring light. 

Furthermore, while every ponis platform favored bimetal- 
lism, the Democrats promised specifically ‘the coinage of both 
gold and silver without discrimination against either metal or 
charge for mintage.” 

None of the benefits promised by Democrats have followed their 
victory. The baneful consequences of that victory, anticipated 
and so clearly pointed out by Republican statesmen, has sent its 
chill to every corner of the land. 

At the close of the year 1893 R. G. Dun & Co,’s report says of 
the condition of the countrv: 


Starting with the largest trade ever known, mills crowded with work, and 
all business stimulated by high hopes, the year 1893 has proved, in sudden 
shrinkage of trade, in commercial disasters and depression of industries, 
the worst for fifty years. Whether the final results of the panic of 1837 were 
relatively more severe the scanty records of that time do not clearly show. 
The year closes with prices of many products the lowest ever known, with 
millions of workers seeking in vain for work, and with charity laboring to 
keep back suffering and starvation in all our cities. All hope the new year 
may bring orp, icine days, but the dying year leaves only a dismal record. 
The review of different departments of trade A hing to-day exhibits a collapse 
of industry and business which is almost without precetient, 


SINISTER EXCUSES. 

The recurrence of industrial depression following fast upon 
Democratic victory had to be explained in some way. The mel- 
ancholy state of the country, set forth in his message of 1885, 
President Cleveland artfully attributed to the use of silver as 
money. ‘Save the country by stopping the coinage of silver,” 
was the burden of his wail. The co e law at which he hurled 
his truthless charge had been beneficial before he became Pres- 
ident; it was beneficial after he ceased to be President; it was a 
bogie only while he was President. The absurdity of this at- 
tack upon the Bland-Allison coinage law was admitted by him- 
self when in 1887 he shifted the entire responsibility upon the 


tariff. 
That neither silver coinage nor protection were responsible 
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for the trouble which afflicted the nation was demonstrated b: 
Harrison's Administration. When the Republicans 
in 1889 they did not strike out silver or declare for the 
single gold standard, as President Cleveland had urged. They 
enlarged the use of silver and ap ed to the nations to return 
to bimetallism. Neither did theystrike out protection, but they 
resign the 2 enlarg 9 5 238 3 duties in 
e but preserving the protective 
Under the very laws which ent Cl d denounced as 
the cause of his failure the Administration of President Harri- 
son was not merely successful, but it added a most brilliant chap- 
ter to the history of the growth and prosperity of the great Re- 


public. 
PROTECTION NOT UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

The benefits to the nation at large derived from protection, 
the suffering which has invariably followed a Demo- 
cratic assault upon it, is written in such characters in the his- 
tory of our country that he who runs may read.” 

ut the last Democratic 1 asserts that a protective 
tariff is unconstitutional. this be true, the question is settled. 
It is idle to point out the benefits of tection and the evils of 
a tariff for revenue only. The Constitution is the c law. 
It sets limits beyond w Congress can not go, it has es- 
tablished a tribunal to determine what those are. 

That tribunal is the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
that court from the days of Marshall to Fuller has invariably 
held that protective duties were constitutional. On February 
29, 1892, that court decided that the McKinley tariff was the law 
of the land. Noone will deny that the M ey law is a pro- 
tective measure. Twenty-six tin-plate factoriesand many other 
industries leave no doubt as to its character. Alf it had been a tariff 
for revenue only, those factor ies would not be here. We might 
have had a more ocratic construction of the Constitution, 
but we would have had fewer factories. 

Common sense puts this Democratic assertion ina very strange 
light. Look at it! Under this Democratic theory it is quite 
right to place a tariff on an article which we do not produce, 
because this does not do our country or our citizens any good. 
It does not open a mine, it does not start a furnace, it does not 
build a factory, it does not giveemployment tothe e 
it does nothing except to act as a tax upon the consumer. is 
is the Democratic tariff, the tariff for revenue only, the so-called 
* constitutional” tariff. 

If in some way this revenue tariff should foster or build upor 
preserve a domestic industry, that would be constitutional, be- 
cause it would be an accident. It is not intended to be guilty of 
the crime of developing an American industry. It was done ac- 
cidentally, or “incidentally,” as the Democrats prefer to call it. 
Ik it should be done intentionally, then it would be unconstitu- 
tional. What an absurdity! Confer a benefit by accident, and 
the act is legal; do it with design, and the Constitution has been 


scope and purpose directly at variance with the Democratic 
‘orm. Washin Adams, Madison, and Monroe—all of 
em—advoeated tion of protective duties. If the 


Democratic platform be true, the framers of the Constitution 
were the first to violate it. Even Jefferson, the patron saint of 
the Democracy, was really an advanced Republican and advo- 
cated protective duties in these emphatic words: 

The prohibiting duties which we cs age all articles. of foreign manufacture 
which mires us to estab: at home, with the patriotic deter- 
mina 177... haga ec article which can be made 
Within ourselves without regard to the difference in price, secures us against 
à relapse into foreign dependency. 

Here was a protectionist indeed. He talks boldly of pro- 
hibi duties. He was not stampeded by the ery of higher 
prices, but speaks of the ‘patriotic dete tion to use our 
own products “ without regard to the difference in price.” Jef- 
ferson’s words have a ring Mat Sars the cumbersome plati- 
tudes of President Cleveland. 
instead of Cleveland, we would not have had a Democratic Ad- 
ministration boycotting its own people and going abroad to buy 
blankets for its soldiers. 

So far from being unconstitutional, protection to home indus- 
tries was the very end and aim of the Constitution. The his- 
torian, Bancroft, says: 

‘The necessity for te im toa 

ba ya commerce gave the immedia pulse 

Daniel Webster, the expounder of the Constitution,” 
said in 1833: Se 

The protection of American labor against injurious foreign 
see — — wðñ designed to be @ 
by establishing the Constitution. 

Again, in 1844, Webster said, and could statement be stronger: 


I the man in any degree conversant with the history, in any degree 
00 


on 
tained 


he been President in 1886 


was to that protecti Am 
— — pro on to rican labor and ind 


Was not a leading, I migh’ say the leading, motive, South as well 
4 m 
North, for the formation of the new Government. Without thas provision 


in the Constitution it could never have been adopted. 


The national Democratic platform of 1892 belies history, and 
has no basis of authority in any constitution ever framed in 
America, except the constitution of the Confederate States. 


THE WILSON BILL. 


It is unnecessary to discuss the schedules of the pending bill. 
The title of the bill reads: To reduce taxation, to provide rev- 
enue for the Government, and for other purposes.” The title 
ismisleading. The bill does not regulate domestic taxation. It 
relates solely to duties on imports, and a duty on imports is a 
license fee demanded and collected of importers who bring mer- 
chandise into our market. The bill reduces this license fee at 
this inopportune time when the Government revenues are insuf- 
ficient to cover mses, and furnishes the excuse which the 
Administration seeks for increasing the national bonded debt. 

The other pri ome mentioned in the bill doubtless include 
the ch of home industrial enterprises and manufactures, 
and com g all American producers to measure their earn- 
ings by the foreign standard. Its p is to reduce Ameri- 
can wages to the European level, and it will check consumption, 
deprive the American producer of the comforts to which he has 
been accustomed. Why discuss the schedules when the avowed 
object in introducing the bill was to take away the protection 
afforded by the present law, a protection which has increased 
the home market for our agricultural products, sustained our 
factories, and developed domestic industries. 

Was there ever a more inopportune time for the introduction 
of such a bill? From whence itcome? Article I, section 7, 
of the Constitution 5 that All bills for raising revenue 
shall originate in the House of resentatives.” 

When the House of Representatives met on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1893, a message was received from the President signif 
his us approval of this measure. Where was the measure? 
It had not been introduced in the House. It had not been con- 
sidered by any committee of the House. Would an Executive 
sworn to defend the Constitution disregard the constitutional 
rights of the House of Representatives and originate this reve- 
nue measure? 

EXECUTIVE MANIFESTOES. 

The national misfortunes inseparable from President Cleve- 
land’s incumbency of the executive chair come notfrom the laws, 
but from the administration of them. To obtain beneficent re- 
sults from good laws their execution must be intrusted to hon- 
orable and willing agents. If an Executive lacks sympathy 
with every policy and awe act which has made a nation great 
and glorious, enterprise be chilled. The ponderous prophe- 
cies of evil, the denunciations of wise economic laws, the ridi- 
cule of patriots and patriotism, the order restoring the flags 
captured in battle, the order to haul down the American flag, 
the order to erect a throne in the midst of a er ye republic, 
the order to reéstablish a despotic ruler who sworn to sup- 
port a constitution and who was overthrown while attem: to 
abrogate it—all these prophecies, denunciations, and orders be- 
come serious when Nag Serye from one authorized to express 
the sentiments of the rican 8 

The elevation of a man to the dency does not endow him 
with capacity, discernment, or wisdom superior to all others. 
It enlarges his opportunity to do injury. If he learns the maxim 
of the great American philosopher who grew old enough “to 
doubt his own judgment and to pay respect to the judgment of 
others,” the country would suffer no harm from his narrowness 
and 33 

If he assumes to be a prophet of evil he carries consternation 
into the ranks of his s as as his adversaries, for it 
is evident that he can produce the evils which he forecasts. 
When he announces that the laws rob the people, deprive them 
of their earnings, and are unjust and ruinous, his followers echo 
the dismal cry, the cry becomes belief, and produces despair. - 
When he 3 the antitdote for the disease to be the re- 
peal of wise laws, the adoption of British free trade and a Brit- 
ish gold standard, fear seizes those who know that. the malady 
is mythical, but who dread the deadly remedy. Thus he may 
cause universal disquietude, check business, reduce the revenue, 
and increase the bonded debt of the nation. 

The Executive who rivets his eyes on the speculative metrop- 
olis will fail to see the greatness of the Republic. He shakes 
peekaa the jun when 5 3 mtae bia to 

regard udgment o y and repu party pledges. 
The know that the Constitution does not authorize the 
entto abrogate existing laws or require him to make new 

ones. They know that heis an executive officer, not a legis- 
lator, and in whatever manner or whatever means or for 
whatever purpose he strikes at the pendence of a cobõrdinate 
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branch of the Government, the people will believe that itis a 
violation of the Constitution. 

Dr. „in the Convention which framed the United 
States Constitution, said: 

I o to the Constitution, because I think a general government neces- 

‘or us, and there is no C T a blessing 

to the to if well administered; and believe further this is like —— 
Well tered for a course of years, and can pr in despo 
other forms have done before it, w: the have become so 2 
rupted as to need despotic government, being ble of any other. 


The history of the last for 8 roves that our Govern- 
ment may be a blessing to t ople if well administered,” 
and illustrates that distress will ollow when selfish, ignorant, 
and pa tag prejudice directs its great powers against the gen- 
eral we A dictatorship under the Stars and Stripes is an 
anomaly which can never conduce to the public welfare. If it 
were assumed by one whose patriotic blood had been shed in de- 
fense of his country and whose long and tried experience in pub- 
lic affairs gave weight to his opinions, it would nevertheless 
shake public confidence and dry up the sources of national pros- 


“ciant marins of tha Uni be ym of les Foi tat Fa opting the years 1883 and 


in which 
sels sets butt during those years, 
[Statistical Abstract of United States for 1892, pages 237 and 239.] 


4, 191, 916 
12, 428, 897 


perity. 4148,90. 
The whim of one man ought not to be more respected than the 294, 122 
judgment of the many, than the convictions of sworn and re- 369, 902 
sponsible legislators, ean the precedents of the past, than the 190, 688 
onstitution itself. The people are not yet so corrupted as to 13, 874, 177 863, 056 
“need despotic government, being incapable of any other.” 4, 624, 7 
9 banay yie 4 Aas Executive blandishments oe eee 2222 : v Se eee 
may f. assert constitu privileges, but a tic 
people will surely repudiate the dictatorship and defend and 27 From 1888 to 189, omit omitting the ha yeaa 1585 an 45 deo ihe dividends —. 
preserve their own rights. [Applause on the Republican side.] Haid 5 1882 to 1889 the annual e 
Jrom St. gr and roiiroada om. to New York 


APPENDIX. [Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1892, pages 272, 279-280, 330.] 
No. 1—Table showing the total value of foreign commerce (imports exports 
Of tha United States from 1882 to 159 aoe years 1855 and 1859, le 
ae 3 also ig ranon eme 2 —— È 2 
. fron om and entered applications paid b; 
ports of the ‘the United idea staten for patents. W M 


[Statistical abstract of United States, 1892, pages 56 and 228.J 


1.814, 900, 968 44, 088, 0% ( 


1880 
it — 408, 502,979 | 23, 888, 443 
1888....... — 1.419, 911, 621 
Total. 
Harrison 
1890 1, 647, 139,002 88, 518, 2755 5, 365, 
1891.1 729, 397, 008 564, 6: 8 15, 394, 211 
1892. . 1, 857, 680, 610 | 202, 875, 6888 180, Not given in Abstract. 


Total.—. 5, 234,216, 709 | 310, 958,575 No, 5.— Table showing the value of the total cereat production from 1983 to 1999; 


also the production during those years; also the value o, wheat and corn 
crops from. 1882 to 1892, omitting the years 1885 pia peha which administra- 
tions changed. 

[Statistical Abstract of United States for 1892, pages 314 and 317.) 


No. 2.—Table 9 ä eager egg oe eee 
ears and 1889 which Administrations changed; 
—.— the of portal revenues. 5 


[Statistical Abstract of United States for 1892, pages. 14 and 249.] 


Internal 
revenue. | revenues. 


8146, 407, 595 
21, 586; 072 


of cereal pro- 
duction. 


2, 699, 394,496 | 8783, 807, 175 
2, 629, 319,088 | 658, 051, 485 
2, 992, 880,000 | 640, 735, 560 


Not given in Abstract. 


— „ wheat, corn, and oats, From 1882 to 
228 N e of the iid par fro 5 lass to 1892) mad 1 

average wer from ears 
in which Administrations changed. 4 P 


[Statistical Abstract of United States.] 


Aver- 


Value of yield | Aver- 
pe: 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
.HON. SAMUEL G. HILBORN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 22, 1894. 


being the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
KATRI under 8 the bill (ER. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for thé Government, and for other purposes— 

3 Tyr pose to gi e of the reasons why I 

r. CHAIRMAN: I pro ve som y 
sane op to the pending bill, Iam a protectionist and believe 
that this country owes much of its marvelous growth to our pro- 
tective system. In the brief time allotted to me I shall discuss 
the bill with reference to ay ete State. 

Its e would injure California; it would destroy some of 
her interests and cripple others. I shall therefore confine my 
remarks to the California industries which would be injuriously 
affected if this bill becomes a law. 


QUICKSILVER. 


By this bill quicksilver is placed on the free list. This will be 
a severe blow to an important California industry. Cinnabar, 
from which quicksilver is produced, is found in paying quanti- 
ties nowhere else in the United States but in California, and she 
alone will suffer from the proposed change in the tariff upon this 

tal, £ 
18 loss will be great for a vast amount of capital is invested 
in this industry, and thousands of men find employment in these 
mines. ` 

By reason of the superior richness of the European mines and 
the lower rate of wages paid to miners, the foreigner can under- 
sell us in our market. Take off this duty and our mines must 
close, k 

But experience has taught us that the consumer will not be 
benefited. Before the California product came into the market 
the price was three times the present price. 

For the last twenty years, just in proportion as the prodno: of 
the California quicksilver mines has diminished or increased, 
the price of quicksilver has gone up or down. In other words, 
the Galifornia product has regulated the price of the metal 
throughout the world. X 

Foreign quicksilver comes almost entirely from Spain and 
Austria, Italy producing a small quantity. The Almaden in 
Spain and Idria in Austria are owned and worked by the Spanish 
and Austrian Governments, 5 5 oan ity A The products of these 
mines is controlled by the Rothschilds. Close the California 
mines, and their 1 will be perfect. The price of quick- 
silver will be flxed by them. 


Does anyone believe that under these conditions the price will 
be lowered to the consumer? 

Quicksilver is used for vermillion and mercurial preparations 
and the amalgamation of ores. 

Our miners must have it to reduce our gold and silver ores, 
and did we not produce it we should have to pay the price fixed 
by the Rothschilds and be at their prac 

The cost of production of a standard Hask of quicksilver (76+ 
pounds) in Spain and Austria is $7.86. 

The average cost of production of a flask of quicksilver in 
California is $33.31; 78} per cent or $25.93 of which goes for 
wages. 

But notwithstanding the small cost of production in Austria 
and Spain, the consumer has to pay $30 per flask for the metal, 
so complete is the European monopoly. 

The rates of a Beg duty on quicksilver under the several 
2 acts, from July 30, 1846, to May 11, 1890, have been as fol- 
ows: 

Act of July 30, 1846, 20 per cent. 
Act of March 3, 1857, 15 per cent. 
Act of March 2, 1861, 10 per cent. 
Act of August 5, 1861, 10 per cent. 
Act of December 24, 1861, 10 per cent. 
Act of July 14, 1862, 10 8 
Act of March 3, 1863, 10 per cent. 

Act of June 30, 1864, 10 and 15 per cent. 
Act of March 3, 1865, 10 and 15 per cent. 
Act of March 16, 1866, 10 and 15 per cent. 
Act of May 16, 1866, 10 and 15 per cent. 


Act of June 1, 1 10 and 15 per cent. 
1868, 15 per cent. 


r cent. 

, 15 per cent. 

Act of May 1, 1872, 90 per cent of existing duties. 
Act of June é, 1872, 90 veg of existing duties. 
, free list. 


WAGES. 


The 8 id at the Spanish Almaden Mine, so far as I have been en 
abled to o them, are reliable. 


Miners’ ore contracts 
Miners’ rock contract 


Masons in quarries F 
ne IEEE ISERIES ERASING do 55 
MOLON ibs corannen a eae ory omy ean do - 


These departments command the highest wages, hence we may concluda 
their wages to be from 50 cents to 60 cents pe day. 

The amount of wages paid in California for relative positions is: Laborers 
in ore chambers, per day, 2; $2.80; laborers on surface, $2; firemen, 
peed petra inc on captain, 83.20; carpenters, 83 and 88.50; blasters, 

7 8 50. 


‘ace mining, 81 eae 
Of all the rock mined in Almaden, Spain, 98 per cent is suf- 
ficiently good ore to be por through the furnaces. In California 
of all the rock mined only 24 per cent is sufficiently good ore to 


go through the furnaces. 
PRICE. 


In 1850, when the cinnabar was discovered in California, the 
ruling price per flask of 764 pounds standard weight was $114.50, 
or1.50per pound. It is now $37 per flask, or 48.3 cents per pound, 
and though great fluctuations in price have occurred during the 
forty-two years of its production in California, yet notwithstand- 
1 fluctuations, its price has in the main been steadily 
declining. 


Production of quicksilver in California and prices from 1849 to 1893. 


Number of | Highest | Lowest 
flasks. price. | price. 

T8605 ˙ 8 7,723 114.75 281.11 
1851.. 27,779 76. 50 57. 35 
1852.. 20, 000 61. 20 55. 45 
1853.. 22, 284 55. 45 55. 45 
1854.. 30, 004 55. 45 55. 45 
1855.. 33, 000 55. 45 51.65 
1858.. 30, 000 51.65 51. 65 
1857.. 28, 204 53. 55 45. 90 
1858.. 31,000 49.75 45.90 
1859.. 13, 000 76.50 49.75 
1800. 10, 000 57. 85 19. 75 
1861.. 85,000 | 49. 75 34. 45 
1862.. 42,000 38. 25 34.45 
1863.. 40, 531 45. 90 88. 25 
1864.. 47, 489 45. 90 45. 90 
1865. 000 45. 90 45. 98 
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Production of quicksilver in California, etc—Continued. 


Number of hest | Lowest 
flasks. 


46,550 | 257. 85 #45. 90 
47. 000 45. 80 45.90 
47,728 45. 90 45.90 
33,811 45. 90 45.90 
30, 077 68. 85 45. 90 
31, 686 68. 85 57. 35 
31, 621 66. 95 65.00 
27,642 91.80 68. 85 
27,756 | 118. 55 91. 80 
50,250 | 118.55 49.75 
75,074 53. 55 34.45 
79, 396 44.00 30. 60 
63, 880 35.95 29.85 
73, 684 34.45 25.25 
59, 926 34. 45 27.55 
60, 851 31.75 27. 90 
52,732 29.10 27.35 
46,725 28.50 26.00 
31, 913 85.00 26. 00 
82, 073 32. 00 28. 50 
29, 981 39. 00 82. 00 
33, 800 48. 00 36. 00 
33, 250 48. 00 37. 00 
25, 650 59.00 40.00 
22, 615 58. 00 49.00 
25. 584 51.00 42, 00 
27,000 44.00 36.00 

* 40. 00 36. 00 


Not yet known, but will probably be less than 1892. 


A point which I wish to call attention to at the risk of repeti- 
tion is that with the increase of the California product prices 
have declined; as it decreased prices advanced, showing Cali- 
fornia production has for forty-two years controlled the prices 
of the world. 


BORAX. , 


The production of borax is another California enterprise which 
will receive a crushing blow by the passage of this bill. 

Borax is only produced in the United Statesin the States of 
California, Nevada, and Colorado. It is found in some of the 
other Western States, but sofaras I can learn the deposits have 
not been developed. Boracic acid, crude borax, borate of soda, 
and borate of lime are by the Wilson bill placed on the free list. 
The duty on refined borax is fixed at 20 per cent ad valorem. 

It is believed that this reduction of duty will destroy this in- 
dustry, which has grown to large proportions in the States of 
California and Nevada. The borax fields of the Pacific coast 
are confined to the arid and desert regions of the great basin 
between the Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains. In that re- 
gion there isa t scarcity of water and almost entire absence 
of wood and other fuel. They are remote from railroads and 
civilization. The large deposits in Death Valley (appropriatel 
named) in Inyo County, „lie about 160 miles from the rail 
road, where, on account of the intense heat, work can be pros- 
ecuted only about six months in the year. 

Foreign importations of boracic acid and crude borax are con- 
verted into refined borax. Such manufacture comes in direct 
competition with the Pacific coast industry. Under the present 
tarit | law uya nominal revenue is derived from the importa- 
tion of borax in any of its forms. But the tariff, as low as it is at 
present, is sufficient to ports this industry from absolute de- 
struction. On refined borax the duties collected for five years, 
from 1883 to 1886, inclusive, amounted to only $1,356. 

The manufacture of borax was begun in a small way in Cali- 
fornia about thirty-five years ago. 

During many dager the price of borax has continually fallen 
from 244 cents 1873 to 64 cents in 1887, all due to American 
production, as shown by the statements 8 j 

The production for the fifteen years prior to 1888 is as follows 


Pounds, 


— 
£ 
2 
S 


Serpe 
88888 


I am indebted to Mr. F. M. Smith, of California, through whose 
enterprise this industry on the Pacific coast has been largely 
created, for these figures. 

The average prices appended hereunto are jobbing prices for 


refined borax in New York, taken from the Oil, Paint, and Drug 
Reporter: 


It will be observed that since the tariff of 1883 went into effect 
borax prices have ruled lower in the United States than at any 
other period in the history of borax production. 

The consumption of borax in the United States has steadily 
increased from 1,000 tons in 1873 to 5,000 tons in 1887. 

The price of this article was never as low while foreigners had 
control of it, and it never will be lowered in their hands, for if 
the American industry is crushed the foreigners will put up the 
3 and they will reap the benefit of the increased trade, which 

as been built up by the low prices forced by the energy of Ameri- 
can producers on the Pacific coast. 

In a memorial presented to the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the Fiftieth Congress, I find a letter written by Gen. W.S. 
Rosecrans to Hon. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, from which I ex- 
tract the following: 

To put our producers beyond the reach of monopolists, the tariff on bo- 
racic acid ought to be 10 cents instead of 5 cents. Our home producers are 
our dependents for deliverance trom the practical trust which has hith- 


erto monopolized that business, and they ought therefore to have the ben- 
Sa of the existing tariff, with an increase of 5 cents per pound on boracic 


These words of the gallant soldier and sterling Democrat 
ought to bea rebuke to the committee who framed this bill, and in- 
stead of raising the duty on boracic acid to 10 cents a pound, ashe 
advised, place it in the free list. Ihave here something coming 
from an official source which carries information as to this im- 
portant Pacific coast industry. 

[From the United States Geological Survey, 1883, page 566.] 
BORAX, > 

Limited area.—Nowhere in the United States have any considerable depos- 
its of this valuable salt been found except in California and Nevada, where 
it occurs at a number of localities, in some of which it is found sufficiently 
concentrated to render them available for working. In some of the hot 
springs in the Yellowstone Valley, Montana, boracic acid forms occasionally 
as much as 6 per cent of the residue on evaporation, but generally the tenor 
is less than 1 per cent, 

DISCOVERY OF BORAX IN CALIFORNIA, 

The first discovery of this mineral in California is due to the late Dr. John 
A. Veatch, a close student and careful observer, who, as early as 1856, hav- 
ing detected the presence of boracic acid in the waters of certain mineral 
springs, followed up this clew, visiting many similar springs and various 
salines, until at last, after much search and many disappointments, he came 
spos quite a large deposit of borax rest: in the bed and about the margin 
2 a 5 pond situated on the easterly border of Clear Lake, in Lake 

ounty, 

THE PRINCIPAL BORATE FIELDS OF NEVADA, 


General characteristics.—The borate fields are situated in the extensive 
salines known as Teels marsh, Rhodes marsh, the Columbus marsh, and 
Fish Lake valley, all in the southeasterly part of Esmeralda County. These 
salines consist of N N ny alkali flats occupying the centers of immense 

„and cover from 10,000 to 20,000 acres each. 
SALINES AND REFINERIES IN CALIFORNIA, 


San Bernardino Borax Company.—On the Slate Range marsh, San Bernar- 
dino County, Cal., and at a point about 200 miles south from the principal 
borate field of Nevada, are situated the works of the San Bernardino Borax 


Company, The deposits at this place, except that they are of rather more 
than ave: richness, do not differ materially from those in the vicinity of 
Columbus. Nev. The works put up here, in themselves very complete, have 


been supplemented by every auxi that could te o tions or 
otherwise add to their effectiveness, Of all the companies in the field, this 
is the only one which has been able to run its refinery continuously h 
the year; such being the mildness and aridity of the climate here that no 
interruption of operations from wet or cold has ever been made * 
The company employ a work: force of about fifty men the year through 
teamsters and mechanics included. 

Amargosa Company.—In Inyo County, about 100 miles to the northeast of 
the Slate Range district, are the borate- deposits of the o 
Company, consisting of two tracts, one at the mouth of Furnace Creek, in 
the northerly part of Death Valley, and the other near Resting S gs, 50 
miles to the southeast. The two tracts comprise several thousand acres of 
land, and are supposed to cover the principal deposits of this salt in this 
r 


on. 

short distance to the south of the Amargosa Com: 's Furnace Creek 
ground, and in the vicinity of Bennetts Sp are the claims of the Inyo 
and the Greenland Companies, also in Death Valley. The A osa Com- 
pany have already commenced the erection of extensive reduction works 
on both of their claims, it being their intention to refine borax on a la 
scale. One, rng gad ec both, of the other two companies mentioned, 
also put up small refineries during this summer, should the prospect of the 
business warrant. The works of these several com es will distant 
from 120 to 140 miles from the railroad. The interv country is dry and 


barren in the extreme. 

New . some additional deposits of borax have been 
discovered in San Bernardino County, near the sink of the Mojave. The 
are much nearer the railroad than either of the other deposits mention 
Though probably valuable, neither their richness nor extent have yet been 
more than partially determined. 
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HISTORY OF THE BORAX INDUSTRY ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


. of borax on the Pa- 
—— 5 nis ound —5 have been marked by disappointment and loss al- 


on every hand. 
ticipated. Being 
borax — the market in 8 Kanpe. from Mulan theysuffered some 


The SA of their refineries was ed of hastily and through such 
verse channels as soon placed them in the attitude of mutual competitors, 
of each com: hat they would, the superior excellence 
of thi rg, aes or sharper manag: ir 
— e aving prevented them fromentering into any concerted 
Having bee n persistentiy y kept up, these evils. and —— developed — Ob- 
Stacles as in course of a few years forced every one ot these es 
to greatly curtail or — suspend operations, the uction of 
on the Pacific coast having fallen off DetOre the end of more than 70 per 
cent from the — — amount previous! 

In calculat their chances for 8 the. ‘Pacific coast manufacturers 
za the do mistake of overestimating their own and underestima 
the resources of the — 


were this necessary. These 
dangerous competitors ot 


ucers the 

te flelds are located a desert 8 

on the business 7 at the 
same ~ — 8 none Seu Pran 
principal entrepdt and shipp: point. for entire coun! incon — 
ment at San Francisco, the borax has to make long journeys by sea and 
to reach the great marts of the world. 


vantages as com 
of production are dear; the 
afford few facilities for ca 
distant 


lard 

Tho recent ‘of — deposits of borates near the Sea ot Marmora, 

Asiatic Turkey, has had a. 5 
The Eastern ‘Market. —Inquiry among refiners and dealers in New York 
City develo the fact that the aome borax is preferred to 
that im — — set peee to g — — For jew- 
elers’ uses, however, English re borax has m imported. The chief 
SA AORTO mega su and excess ot water 
soda. For many uses the refining to re a better-looking 


uct than because of absolute necessity. p 
the crude or half-refined boraxin water, — and slowly re- 


uses of borax are in welding (for which the 2 part is 
consumed in iron and steel manufactures); in refining me 
fiux; inenameling; by packers in pr: 
household purposes. rcs 


Mr. Chairman, aneffort has been made to create the impres- 
sion that California favors free wool. I think I can safely say 
that such is not the fact. I hold in 1oy fare pana tolgron aa 
dressed in my care to the California delegation in Congress, 


which reads as follows: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., January 10. 
The if California in Congress: 
0 of 8.8. G. 8 Washington, D. C.) 


The woolgrowers, dealers, and manufacturers of California, in State con- 
vention assembled, protest against the free-wool clause in the Wilson tariff 
— as fatal to our industries and ask you to oppose the same. Resolutions 


BARCLAY HENLEY, President. 
FRED. S. MOODY, Secretary, 


Lought probably to say that Barclay Henley, who signs this 
dispatch as president of the convention which adopted reso- 
lution, is the Hon. Barclay Henley who formerly held a seat in 
this House from California on the Democratic side, 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I understand the gentleman 
to say that the Mr. Henley to whom he is now 8 was a 
Democratic member of Congress from California a ſew years ago? 

Mr. HILBORN. Yes, sir; and one of the best known men in 
the State. I want toread a part of hisremarks made at that con- 
vention, as ee Ma SEn eens papare He said: 


Paipak you want to find out your own course, first find what your 
emy wants you ta do, noes il gr Peas h papers and I 
venture to say that they had no fault to find with the pel wa EACS. 
or the Wilson cata One other unga: I want to say; Whatever may be said 
of a certain kind of Democrats, I y willing to state I am nota 
Cleveland Democrat. Iama ‘Democrat of the —— of Jefferson and Jack- 
son, who were in favor of protection for American industries, 


Talso read in this connection another telegram, showing the 


sentiment of the people of my State on this question. It is as 
follows: 


meats, and as a aetergent for 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., January 8, 1594. 


Hon. S. G. HILBORM 
Tenn D. sant 
Ata meeting of the = and —ů pealyeon held this 
2 it was resolved tha 3 | gn . dealers, growers, and manufacturers 
of California, tive do hereby protest in the most emphatic 
in the affecting wool and woolens, as 


aguna changes proposed 
by the Wilson bill. We assert that to remove the duty from wool and wool- 


ens will it not wholly an industry which: direct em- 
pl n e a) ot our Sie We an etena Sas as 2 — tative 
of California interests to work and vote againsa t these propositions. 


JACOB ROSENBERG, 
FRED. S. MOODY, Secretary. 


I desire also to incorporate as part of my remarks resolu- 
tions adopted at a, State convention of the wool and mutton 
growers of California. 


Whereas it is proposed in the 9 ot the geen States to modify the 

g tarif laws to admit wool and dressed meats free of duty; and 

whereas it is proposed to make —.— reduotions: in the duties.on woolen 
manufactures; 

Whereas. 30,000 O eltteons of California are employed directly in the produc- 

—. and Handling of wool and mutton sheep and in woolen manufacture; 


"Whereas the State 3508 e contains approximately 4,500, 000 shee 


icing annually 10 800.000 of wool, and has heretofore: profitab. 
Employed as sheep Seii 000 acres of land, otherwise waste and of 


8 inthis industry an aggregate capital of $1 000 is invested 
this State; and ail pi 88 * 


sane of our peorle. that it would drive a worthy aan of population to 
seek other 


not consume t 

labor, leaving our own laborers in idleness, but that we p 

and enable them to receive proper and fair compensation for that labor, Con: 

suming in our own country their ucts; 

et cand cornea pangs ee eee pro tariff has. prostrated 

own the value of our property made: alarm and 
hension of disaster widespread; 
ereasit isa fact estahlished by 


8 hea a year ago. Even at these figures re has been little demand om 

Wool, and tar mers have on hand this ssason’s clip, which at this time 

last year were y converted into sete mills that now stand 
s share : Therefore 


Be it resolved, That we, the wool and mutton growers and the woolen man- 
ufacturers of California, in convention assembled, do protest in the most 
positive and solemn spirit against the free admission into the United States 
of ——— dressed meats, and against the proposed reduction in the duties 
on woolen 

That the ened. faith of the Congress of the United States uires con- 
2 of the protective policy as to wool, dressed meats, manufac 

ured woolens. 

That the sentiment of the business element. of this State, regardless of 

affiliations, heartily favors the retention of tariff duties on wool, 
—.— meats, and woolen and usin protesting 


goods, stands with agatnst 
the enactment of the Wilson bill in so far as it relates to the changes above 


named. 
That the first duty of our re tatives in Congress is to the interests of 
California; ——.— to this duty they should subordinate motives; and 
we a in the name a the people ot C. to work and vote 


alifornia 
OLO changes, in whatever form or whatever relationship 
they —.— al 


ppear. 
We protest against and denounce: as false and absurd tho claim persist- 
by 3 —— of tres trade in wool that American wools can not 
be man yand profitably into the form of clothing ex- 
cept in — with foreign wools, and we deny that the 5 of 
foreign wools is essential or even desirable: as a means of 
domestic wool product, there being no.class of foreign wools imp: into 
aes country that can not be produced by the woolgrowers of the United 
tates. 


We solemnly declare it to be our . that the ple of 
protection by tariff duties is essential to the ence and comfort of 
the American people, to the promotion of liberal and wholesome standards of 


living and of education, and to the fullness and stability of our national life, 
and only barrier that prevents American children from being reduced 
to the level of the pauper nations of the earth. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Does the gentleman believe 
that a majority of the people of California are opposed to re- 
ducing the price of woolen goods by having free wool? 

Mr. HILBORN. I do not think that the price of woolen 
goods can be reduced in that way. Ido not believe that free 

wool will have any effect upon the price of woolen goods. But 
the people of California know that the placing of wool on the 
free list is going to destroy a great industry. There was atime 
when California led in the wool industry; ut the people there 
Davs discounted the future; they have been selling off or giving 

rade Oy their sheep, until now I believe California stands thirdin 


Pirr. McOREARY of Kentucky. In view of the fact that the 
prios of wool has been decreasing since 1867, havi 


cents to 23 cents, although the tariff has been gro higher 
and higher all these years, will the gentleman e lain the 
tariff can be ex 5 price of wool? 

Mr. HILBORN. There is a pa 5 deal about this wool in- 
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dustry that I do not understand. But I know that the people 

who are interested in this business, who have made it a life 

study, are opposed to this bill and want protection maintained. 

Those who know most about the business are protectionists. 
WINE. 

There is a provision in the wine schedule which deals adeadly 
blow to the wine industries of California. Paragraph 242 pro- 
vides as follows: $ 

Still wines, including gin; 
or packages other than bottles orj 
such still wines in casks shall pay a 
valorem. 

This provision is objectionablein every way. Inthe first place, 
it in uces the ad valorem method of fixing the duty on wine, 
which opens the door to gross fraud. It would also invite to this 
country the vile wines manufactured in foreign countries forex- 
port only. Do we want this inferior wine brought to this country 
all? 


wine or ginger cordial and vermuth, in casks 
50 cents per gallon: Provided, That no 
her rate of y than 100 per cent ad 


1 hold in my hand a communication from Hon. John T. Doyle, 

resident of the board of State viticultural commissioners of 
ornia, in which, among other things, he says: 

ine is proper subject for a 

ravens dug, It is also an article 9 to x a è value on. Dyan 


Good French 
health and tem 
ion, and still be sold at a reasonable price. 
stuff called wine which is made for exportation in France and 
which should not be admitted to importation 
t is often filthy and nauseous in its mode of manufac- 
on. A duty of 50cents excludes 
it, for under ne circumstances could it for so much. But I doubt it one 


cents or even less. 

The best of it is made by pomace after it has yielded all its wine to 
the press, adding glucose and water, and allowing it to ferment The 
pomace gives the color and something of the favor ot wine, the glucose 

ds the necessary alcohol, which, if need be, is supplemented by German 
ous of all the alcohols known to chemistry, and 


liq’ pomace is thus used over and over 
The invasion of the French vineyards by the phylloxera led to the 
introduction of this counterfeit wine industry some years ago to iag aans 


Turkey, the Mediterranean islands, ete., and 


spea for exportation. 
he late Gen. Naglee informed me after his return from Europe that ho 
found government warehouses there for the storage of wine, in which it 
might be treated to any desired adulteration, but that wine which has once 
entered such warehouses was never tted to be withdrawn for domes- 
tic consumption. Once there it must be exported. Ihave never had an op- 
portunity to verify this statement. 
This is the sort of swil that an ad valorem duty on wine will admit to con- 
the proposed amendment is doubtless in the range 
0 


* * $ + * * * 


Drugs and ingredients for gi color and flavor to artificial wines are 
in common use, and are 2 in the papers devoted to the wine trade. 
The use of these is confined, of course, a n ra wines, which otherwise 
would have neither color nor flavor. The teration of wine for domes- 
tic use is strictly forbidden both in France and Italy, but those Govern- 
ments feel no r msibility for the health of the people abroad, and the 
markets of South rica, Mexico, and other foreign countries are fiooded 
with French and I wines of the sort described, whieh are 
at extremely low prices. They are not imported into the Uni States, 
and it is not desirable that they should be; someone who knows of their ex- 
istence and sees a profit in them must have sugg this adroit 
— 25 e e them here by an ad valorem 
ttee 


to the com- 


+ + + * + = 


* 
A 75 will give such revenue as is fairly collectable from such a lux- 
ury is all we need. But the public has t to expect the Democratic ty 


not to the door for the first time to importation of vicious and po: 
sonous es the pretense of freedom of trade. Free trade should 
at least be confined to honest commodities. 


amconvinced that Congress only needs. to have this matter explained to 
adhere to the old duty. 

This comes from a lifelong Democrat, a man of great intelli- 

nce and high character, and, more than that, a man who 
ows what he is about. 

Mr. Chairman, I am informed on good authority that the 
cheaper grades of French wine are being offered at 8 cents a 

onin France. The French production this season was 1,500,- 

„000 gallons—an enormous output. This cheap wine, which 
is of a quality far inferior to the California product, could be 
laid down in New York for 18 cents a gallon under the provi- 
sions of the Wilson bill. The least that the California product 
can be sold for in New York and New Orleans is 22 cents. At 
this there is only a scant margin to the producer. 

I ask that the bill be so changed as to exclude this cheap and 
adulterated product, which not only threatens to injure the 
health rd, people, but to destroy the great wine industry of 
our country. 

As expressing the opinions of the people of California upon 
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this change in the wine schedule I will read a telegram sent me 
by the San Francisco Wine Dealers’ Association and the Viti- 
cultural Commission of California. 


Saw FRANCISCO, CAL., January 7, 1304. 


To Representative HILBORN, Washington: 
Whereas the wine ind of this State, as well as that of Ohio, Missouri, 
is serio threatened 


New York, and North Car by the adoption by 
Congress of that provision in the Wilson tariff bill which the duty on 
wines to 100 cent of its declared value; and 


d is proposed to permit the use of sugar and alcohol spirits to 


Reso That our Senators and Representatives in are respect- 
fully requested to take such steps in conjunction with the Senators. and 
Representatives of the other States affec like manner; or take action 
alone, as they may deem wise, to have the above mentioned elimi- 
vot from the bill, and that a copy of these resolutions will be forwarded 

them. 

Resolved, That Frederick Jacobs, of New York, be authorized to represent 
this association in Washin; 

San Francisco Wine Dealers’ Association, Viticultural Commis- 
sion, 5,000 vineyardists and over 20,000 others interested. 


BURLAPS, 


I now desire to say something about the proposed reduction of 
the duties on burlapsand bags madeof that material. Theman- 
ufacture of grain bags made of burlaps has become an important 
industry on our coast. The State of California is itself a —_ 
manufacturer of grain bags. The State has purchased costly 
machinery, and at great expense has established a manufactory 
at the State prison at San Quentin, where the prisoners are em- 
ployed in aN grain bags. 

The peng of our State had a twofold object. in establishing 
this industry at the prison. First, it gives needed employment 
to the prisoners; — 5 second, the bags made at the prison are 
sold to the farmers at about the cost of manufacture, thus mak- 
ing it more difficult for importers to put up the price of grain 
bags by combination. 

‘he present tariff on grain bags made of jute is 2 cents per 
pound. Itis proposed to reduce this to 20 per cent ad valorem, 
which is. less than one-half the former rate. It is doubtful if 
the State can continue to manufacture bags without. loss, even 
with prison labor. 

The great manufactories of burlaps are in Calcutta, and it is 
with the cheap labor of that country we have to compete. 
There the labor is so cheap that without ample protection the 
American laborer must surrender. A 

In the San Francisco Bulletin of January 6, I find an inter- 
view published, with a Parsee merchant, now in that city,a 

t of which [ will read, as it gives some idea of the kind of 

bor the California jute manufacturer must contend with. 


TEN CENTS A DAY—WHAT LABORERS ARE PAID IN BRITISH INDIA—AN IN- 
TERESTING TALK WITH A PARSEE MERCHANT—H WILL EXHIBIT ART 
WARES AT THE MIDWINTER FAIR—SOMETHING ABOUT MANUFACTURES 
IX INDIA—PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS. 


East Indian art ware. The firm had an extensive at the World’s Fair, 
known as the East Indian Palace, in the Midway Plaisance. They will ex- 
hibit here in the manufac : amji is accompanied 


Mr. Maneckji, the manager of the firm. hare 
The firm gives employment to hundreds of workers in various parts of 


In his talk with a Bulletin reporter last evening Mr. Byramji lained 
that the common people of In who. are very „have no use for gold 
eryday transactions. The wages of laborers there,“ he said, 

“ are only about 10 cents a day. and out ot that the laborer must find his own 
food. The cost of that, however, is very little, as rice is the food of the great 
majority. Skilled labor runs all the way from 20 cents to 60 centsaday. A 


rupee a is considered very good wages, and that is now equivalent to 
about 28 camer American money. Acarpenterin Bombay earns about 
25 cents a day, and other trades in the same proportion.“ 


Even prison labor can not hold its own against such competi 
tion. Beside the State- manufactory at San Quentin there are 
several other jute mills and bag factories, and if an assurance 
could be given that the present tariff would not be disturbed 
others would be established. At the city in whichI reside, and 
in my own ward, there are two large factories where. hundreds 
of le are employed. Surely these factories can not survive 

reduction of the tariff without great reduction of wages. 
2 ampia ofthese eae are my * 
ve sent me a petition signed by rsons, prayin ngress 
—. to reduce the tariff on the 5 of jute. 4 
it: 
Petition to trom operatives employed manufacture of 
bags 3 and elner like fal in the Stabe of California. sep 


Whereas a new bill to reduce taxation and provide revenne is now before 
the House of Representatives, in which it is to reduce the import 
duty on jute bags and burlaps and like manufactures of jute from the pres- 
ent rate of about 35 per cent to 15 per cent; and 

Whereas the undersigned are ae employed in the manufacture of 
jute oe neem other like fabrics in the State of California; and 
Whereas a red in the rate of the import such as is proposed m · 
the aforesaid bill, known as the Wilson bill, would put usin direct competi- 
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I also will put in the RECORD and have printed as part of my 
argument a communication from Mr. L. P. Drexler, president of 
one of the companies mentioned, which gives the relative cost 
of the manufactures of bags in Calcutta and California, showing 
conclusively that the tariff reduction proposed will cause the 
closing of mill: 


CALIFORNIA JUTE MILL. 


[Location works, East Oakland, Cal. Manufactures daily 26 bales jute, 400 
pounds each, or 10,400 pounds. Cost of manufacturing 22-inch by 36-inch 
grain bags, 13 ounceseach. Each department given separately. 


* * s La . kd * 
844. 98 
57. 64 
44.80 
121, 92 
Se and finishing room 50. 83 
Su tendent and other wages not included in departments 26.78 
Outside expenses 72.52 
OR csc EAE E E okt leat Sebisae tea aes apes 419. 47 


The above amount, #419.47, is the actual cost of manufacturing 10,400 pounds 
of jute daily, making the cost of working 1 pound of jute .0403 cent, to which 
the average cost of i pound ot raw f ute, delivered in San Francisco, 3cents. 
makes the cost of 1 pound manufactured jute .0703 cent, or the cost of one 
22-inch by 36-inch bag, 13 ounces, at 5.73centseach. The Atei g price 
free on board of 22 by 36 grain bags at Calcutta is 16s. sterling per 100, or .04 
cent each; freight from Calcutta to San Francisco, & per ton, or two-tenths 
„and present duty of 2 cents per pound, or 1} cents per bag, 
of 5.7 cents per Calcutta „ being about the same price de- 
livered in San cisco as it costs to make the same here. 

Therefore, if the duty, as proposed in the Wuson bill,“ is reduced from 2 
cents a pound to 20 per cent ad valorem, it would reduce the duty nearly 50 
per cent, or from 1} cents bag to eight-tenths of 1 cent, which would be 
seven-tenths of 1 cent Bag less than it can be manufactured here at the 


rate of wages now which are already low. The mill eunoe per- 
sons, who su rt double as more, making more than 1, 88 
who are get their living from the mill. If the duty on 22 by 36 cutta 

is redu from 2 cents per pound to 20 per cent ad valorem, it will 


be impossible to obtain labor cheap enough to run the mill and make a bag 
to compete with Calcutta. 

Therefore, the California Jute Mill Company, as well as all other bag 
manufacturers in California, most earnestly ask Congress not to reduce the 

t duty of 2 cents por pound on 22 by 36 Calcutta jute bags. If a fixed 
uty is objectionable, then make the cuy 40 nper cent ad valorem. Twenty 

r cent ad valorem duty will not cover the difference between red nda id 

‘or labor in California and the price of labor in India. It req 4 per 
cent to doit. The California Jute Mill Company has invested over &300,000 
in its mills and machinery and would become nearly worthlessif shut do 
which would have to be done it the duty on bags made in Calcutta is lowe 
to 20 5 — cent ad valorem. 

Atthe present rate of duty the California Jute Mill Company has not earned 
over 6 per cent annum on its actual cash capital, and it has required 
a most economical management to earn that rate. The competition be- 
tween American jute mills and Calcutta mills has reduced the price of n 

on this coast from 9 and 10 cents to 6 and 6} to the consumer, and itis 
only through such competition that the consumer gets the lowest prices. 
If the duty is reduced the jute mills will be 5 to shut down, and in 
a few years the machinery will go to ruin and never be rebuilt, 

The prices then will be advanced by foreign manufacturers. The people 
working in jute mills will have to seek employment in other channels, which 
are already overcrowded, and capital invested meets withsevere loss. Since 
the duty on jute fiber has been taken off new mills have been erected and if 
the t rate of duty on jute bags is not reduced, more mills will be built 
and in a short time the United States will makeall the bagsrequired, thereb: 
giving employment to many thousand people, keeping 3 at home, an 
givo to the consumer a cheaper article than can be done with low duty and 

erican mills shut down and going to ruin. 
Yours, respec y, 
CALIFORNIA JUTE MILL COMPANY, 
By L. P. DREXLER, President. 


One effect of the establishment of this industry in California 
has been to reduce the 7 of grain bags to the farmers. The 
former price was 9 or 10 cents per bag, and this competition has 
brought the price down to 6 or 7 cents. If the American mills 
abe cloned I fear that the importers’ monopoly will again be es- 
tablished and high prices will again prevail. 

It is not alone the pauper labor of Europe that the American 
laborer has to fear, but the teeming millions of Asia and India 
are a menace not only to our industries, but to our civilization. 

We have lately passed a law to prevent the Chinese from com- 
ing to this country to compete with the Americanlaborer. We 
found that the Chinese laborer, who could live more cheapl, 
than the American, could underbid him in the labor marketan 
drive him out of employment. If free trade is established in 
this country, what good will be accomplished if the Chinese are 
driven out of this country and sent back to China if they can there 
manufacture goods for our market and send them here free of duty? 
The competition with this degraded labor will be just as - 
ing as though they had remained here. If we would preserve 
the American laborer from destruction, if we would preserve our 
civilization itself, we must protect our people from competition 
with people who are accustomed to these inferior conditions. 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 


or 


HON: W. Hi DENSON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DENSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Within the time allotted me I am unable to 
make but a fewremarks upon the matter now pending, and I 
will ask the privilege of extending my remarks in the RECORD. 

I donot suppose there will be any difficulty whatever in the 
mind of a Democrat, who understands the fundamental princi- 
ples of Democracy, as to how the Democratic party stands upon 
the question of a tariff. 

If I have learned Democracy to any profit whatever, and I 
learned it in the old Democratic school, after the teachings of 
Andrew Jackson, I say in this Hall, and in the presence of this 
aogus audience, that the Democratic poy believesin a tariff; 
believes that the greater amount of the revenue necessary to 
meet the expenses of this Government economically adminis- 
tered should be collected at the custom-houses of the country. 
I have heard a great deal here in the last few days about free 
trade and protection. 

Mr. Chairman, free trade is licentiousness, protection is des- 
potism, and both are unjust and un-American in the present 
condition of our Government and country. What the future 
a demand, what our necessities may require, can not be fore- 
told, and certainly there is now no standard by which we can 
determine our future action in this behalf in such manner as 
will meet the approval of wise statesmanship. 

One thing, in my judgment, however, is sure and certain; if 
we propose to maintain the integrity of the Democratic party, 
and allow it to retain its power in the administration of th 
„ we must stand to and abide by fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

is Government can not be maintained and operated unless 
we have a sufficient revenue. For one hundred years it has been 
the delight and pleasure of the American people to collect that 
revenue through the custom-houses of the country. 

The pride of America is that she is yet in her infancy, and 
Mongi youthful as a nation, she is the mightiest, she is the most 
intellectual and virtuous, she is the most opulent and the freest 
of all the nations of earth. Established in her august majest; 
upon the loftiest pinnacle in the grand temple of fame, and wield- 
ing a power and influence that challenges the admiration, if not 
the envy, of all her sister nations, she looks back upon the ma- 
jestic lines of her conquering pathway and the United States pro- 
claims to the world, ‘‘We have reached this lofty estate, we oc- 
cupy thiscommanding position, and a United States taxgatherer 
has never been seen visiting among the people to collect tribute 
from the citizens.” Even the semblance of the publican among 
the masses is unknown in the administration of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The annals of the human race, the history of the world from 
the beginning of time to the present hour, gives us no intima- 
tion of another such type of government. 

Should not this excite the most intense emotions of the loftiest 
patriotism, and drown all bickerings and sectionalism among us, 
and bring us together in a band of patriotic brotherhood, and 
impel us onward and upward in the grand march of destiny, all 
working together for the good and glory of our common coun- 


try? 

We hear much talk about free trade and protection. It is said 
that free trade is the law of nature. Admit it, and can any man 
show in the history of all the nations, in the annals of all the 
peoples of earth,.that they have organized and administered 

overnment, and lifted their citizenship from primordial con- 

itions, secured liberty, and enjoyed the blessings of civilized 
and enlightened government without interfering with natural 


laws and without regulating and controlling human activity and 
human enterprise? 

The very definition of civil liberty is the suppression and regu- 
lation of natural liberty that the remainder of liberty may be 
the better maintained and enjoyed. 

Self-defense, self-protection is the first and the strongest of 
all natural impulses, of all natural laws. It is the implantation 
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of Almighty God in the human soul that justifies all extremi- 
a in cases of necessity to vindicate and protect this natural 
t. 
et human laws regulate the exercise of this great and all- 
pervailing law of nature. 

The justice in the exercise of the authority to regulate trade 
between nations, or between individuals of the same nation, can 
not be a subject of just criticism when the exercise of the au- 
thority is within the pale of right and equity. 

Each sovereign nation is left to be the judge of the proprlosy 
and necessity of its own n in this behalf. e con- 
science and wisdom of a nation are the tribunal to which must 
be left the right of appeal in all cases relating to this subject. 

Therefore the Democratic ty, considering this matter in 
the broad view of patriotism, haying no local interests to limit 
or confine its sense of justice, having no selfishness to gratify, 
and no greed to indulge, says: ‘‘ We are Americans; we live for 
eee and do not propose to regulate the whole world.” [Ap- 
plause. 

Being an American, being a Democrat according to the Con- 
stitution of the United States as maintained by Jefferson and as 
construed by Jackson, I am in favor of a tariff on the importa- 
tion of foreign goods, foreign products, into this country, as the 
best and least onerous system by which the revenue necessar 
to meet the public necessities of the Government may be raised. 

And as protection to a greater or less extent follows and at- 
tends the levying of a tariff, as essentially as the shadow follows 
the body, I favor the levying of such tariff in such manner that 
the incidental protection arising from this system of raising reve- 
nue may be secured to such industries as need it. [Applause.] 

Tam not a protectionist, gentlemen [turning to the Republican 
side); I am not a free trader, gentlemen [turning to the Demo- 
cratic side]; but I am an Andrew Jackson Democrat, and con- 
strue the Constitution and the operation of a tariff system as he 
construed them. rgd torent 

Mr. HOPKINS of ois, Are you not the last of the line? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman allowmea question? 

Mr. DENSON. Justa question. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. How much of an ‘incidental protec- 
tionist” are you? Where do you draw the line? 

Mr. DENSON. I will answer the gentleman frankly, candidly, 
and fully, because I have no secrets upon political subjects. I 
am for that extent of protection which will secure equality to 
American labor and American industry with foreign competi- 
tion. [Applause.] Still I want all such protection to arise in- 
cidentally from a tariff levied and controlled within a revenue 
standard. 

In view of the present financial necessities and demands now 
resting 5 the Government, and that will so continue for some 
time in the future, I am thoroughly convinced such equality and 
protection can be secured tothe American 8 to Ameri- 
can industries from a tariff wisely imposed under the revenue 
standard. [Applause.] 

This bill is a misnomer; it is called a bill to raise revenue, yet 
its very terms and omissions defeat revenue, and we are in- 
formed by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that with 
the bill in operation there will be a deficit at the end of the fiscal 
Mad of $75,000,000, and other sources from which revenue can be 

erived must be resorted to. 

The attractive element in our Governmentof keeping the tax- 
gatherer from among the people must be torn away and de- 
stroyed, and the direct power of the General Government, in 
its most obnoxious form to the citizen, that of collecting taxes 
directly from the people, must be employed to sustain the Gov- 
ernment. 

That beauty, that perfection in sustaining the operation of 

overnment that so impressed itself upon the great apostle of 

mocracy, Thomas Jefferson, that the wisdom and economy of 
our system kept the mailed hand of power from the person and 
property of the citizen in a direct form, and collected its reve- 
nue in a great measurein a voluntary way, is to be banishedand 
departed from, and we are to experience the power of the Fed- 
eral Government in an inquisitorial form, exercised directl 
upon the people, and the burdens of taxation to be borne in all 
the effects of oppression that must of necessity arise from the 
most lenient form of taxation. I am not now referring to the 
proposed income tax, and what I say here is no evidence of what 
my views may be on that question. 

owever much this bill may miss the mark as a revenue bill‘ 

and however unequal it may be towards the industries of m 
section in its provisions, yet, if Lean not get what I desire, Is 
nevertheless support it, though I regret the necessity. [Deri- 
sive laughter on the Republican side.] 

Wait, my friends. y do I say that? Because there is 
staring me in the face a system of protection that, in my judg- 
ment, infracts the Constitution, and in many of its provisions 
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violative of the fundamental principles of honest and fair gov- 
ernment; and to avoid this mighty octopus drawing within its 
outstretched arms the earnings of the masses asa tribute, levied 
under forms of law, to enrich the wealthy and impoverish the 
poor, I accept the Wilson bill as the lesser of the two evils. 

Mr. COOPERof Indiana. Yousay you will support the bill if 
you get what you want. What do you want? 

Mr. DENSON. I want 40 cents a ton on iron ore. 

n cas tii of Indiana. Ifyou get that will you support 
the bill? 

Mr. DENSON. If Ido not get it I will cl! ce the bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana, Then you will support the bill 


anyhow. 

Mr. DENSON. Yes; I will support the bill anyhow. I desire 
to amend this clause, and put iron ore and coal on the dutiable 
list at a rate of 40 cents a ton each. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Iwould like to refer my friend to the fifty- 
fifth Psalm. 

Several MEMBERS, Read it. 

Mr. MEREDITH. The Democratic party can well say, For 
it was not an enemy that reproached me; then I could have borne 
it; neither was it he that hated me that did magnify himself 
against me; then I would have hid myself from him. 

“ But it was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, and mine ac- 
quaintance.” 

Mr. DENSON. Now pronounce the doxology and let us en- 
joy the revival of the evangelist from the Old Dominion. 
Laughter.] 

Iam glad, Mr. Chairman, that this question has come up. I 
want men to be candid and honest. Ido not want them to be 

backing out here. Gentlemen talk about the platform. Why 
did you not stand on it when the silver question was up? 

You contorted and violated it then to suit your purposes, and 
you pervert it now to carry out your objects. 

Be Democrats according to the Constitution, follow the teach- 
ings of Andrew Jackson, stand by Democratic principles, trust 
in God, and leave the consequences to the American people, and 
it will be all right. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. When they passed the silver 
bill they said they wanted to restore prosperity. 

Mr. DENSON. But the prosperity has not come. Iam glad 
the gentleman has brought this question up. What were we 
told then? We were told if we would demonetize silver, if we 
would repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman law great 
prosperity would come upon the country. 

What is our condition to-day? 

Worse than it was during the existence of the Sherman law. 

And now we are told if you do not give them free raw material, 
the devil is to overtake the American “people, and England will 
be upon us. Whomare we to believe? I believe we should stand 
by the doctrines of Andrew Jackson, take a tariff within consti- 
5 limits, and make America grand and glorious. [Ap- 

lause. 

3 We have stood for a hundred years on this view of a tariff for 
revenue with such incidental protection as may arise from it, and 
we have been successful and enjoyed the most vigorous and gi- 
gantic growth. 

America stands to-day like a young giantess in the sisterhood 
of nations. 

She is the proudest and most opulent, the greatest intellec- 
tually and morally of any nation of the earth. 

It can not be denied but under the operations of a reasonable 
and legitimate tariff, America has thrown off in a few years the 
swaddling clothes of infancy and leaped atone bound, as it were, 
to the head of the column of all nations in their grand career 
in the contest for supremacy. e 

The extreme doctrine of protection for the sake of protection 
Linon regard to revenue, is of recent growth, and I do not in- 

orse it. 

If, however, incidental protection arising from the laying of 
a tariff within the revenue standard will sustain the grandeur 
and greatness of our people, where is the American who is will- 
ing to strike down such a magnificent growth? e 

he live under the pines of New England? Does he find 
his home beneath the shades of the magnolia? Does he habitate 
e “ppg! of the Lakes, or does he flourish on the coast of the 

u 

if he has an American heart, an American instinct and in- 
spiration, he must be willing to have the American ple, as to 
all their interests, succeed in their august and grand journey of 
life. [Applause.] Where, Esay, does the American live whois 
wae to strike down this magnificent growth of a hundred 

ears 
7 Mr. GEAR. He lives in West Virginia. 
Mr. REED. Down with the Wilson bill! 
Mr. DENSON. If you will take away the McKinley bill and 
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give us a reasonable and wisely laid tariff within the revenue 
standard, then I am satisfied the American people will have no 
cause of complaint, and the Federal Treasury will be replen- 
ished. However, as I consider the McKinley bill a worse bill 
than the Wilson bill, therefore of the two evils I take:the less. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you talk about free raw material. I want 
to know what free raw materials are? Who has defined them 
here. I say that free raw materialis a creation of God, and not 
of man; and when you go beyond to anything else, when man 
takes the raw elements that nature creates and commences the 
process of utilization that utilization becomes at once an acquire- 
ment, and all idea of raw material, so far as the labor and taxa- 
tion view isconcerned, atonceceases. Itrequiresanexpenditure 
of money and labor to commence the process of utilization of the 
original elements of nature. There are but two raw materials 
on earth that can be appropriated to the. use of man without an 
outlay of money and labor, and these are wind and water. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. How about sunlight? 

Mr. DENSON. That is a gift of God, and is not a material; 
itis a force, the existence and intensity of which is beyond the 
control of man. Heat subjugated and applied to the use of man 
is not a raw material; and I therefore repeat that there are only 
two elements that constitute raw ma that can be applied to 
the use and ‘comfort of man without the expenditure of money 
and labor, and these are wind and water. But we can not at all 
times control wind and water when they start out on their mad 
career; and I am afraid some of our Democratic friends in their 
march to free trade will meet on the other shore of destruction 
our friends who advocate high protection, because both of them 
in my judgmentareun-American and unauthorized by fairstates- 
manship ora fair administration of affairs. 

Why, it is said that the tariff is a local question. Nothing is 
POs A America. [Applause.] IfI cannot stand in the mag- 
nolia shades of Alabama and look with charity and appreciation 
upon the prosperity of my New England brother; then I am not 
an American. [Applause.] If I can stand under the protectin: 
ægis of the Constitution that takes in all this country, then Í 
know I can go with my New England brother; and as long as I 


spren to that great-ægis o proteron the Constitution of- the 
nited States, I find a friend in him if he is a true American. 
3 

he CH MAN. The time of the: gentleman has expired. 


Mr. OATES and Mr. THOMAS asked that Mr. DEN SONS time 
be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENSON. I say, Mr. Chairman, whenever you say légis- 
lation must be local in this country you strike down the Consti- 
tution of the United States: Gen. Hancock said that the tariff 

uestion was a local question. He made a mistake in one sense. 
the tariff question is national, but greed and selfishness may be 
local. If you convince me that the Constitution of the United 
States isa local thing, with local protection oni protecting one 
class of people and injuring another, then I will agree with you 
that the tariff question is a local question, and not until then. 
Selfishness and ; may be local, but the principles of consti- 
tutional liberty are not local. They must be as broad as the 
boundaries of the United States. 

Now, I say on this subject of ore, we collected last year over 
half a million dollars’ revenue on iron ore. In the reportof the: 
committee they say we do not import enough to injure our mar- 
ket and that we do not export enough to be of importance. In 
other words, the tariff, they say, has no effect upon it. Then if 
it is: simply a sentiment, simply a little thing offered to the 
South, which stands like a Phenix to-day rising from theashes 
of destruction and the devastation of war; for God's sake, be 
generous enough to give it to us. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What is the McKinley rate on ore? 

Mr: DENSON. Seventy-five cents a ton. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What do you propose? 

Mr. DENSON. I want 40 cents, just about half. I want to 
divide the thing with the manufacturer, that is all. You tell 
me you legislate and puta tax on manufactured articles for the 
benefit of the farmerand laboring man. Why itis absolutely an 
absurdity to talk about it. The manufacturer puts the price on 
his produot just to the limit the tariff will permit, even beyond 
all reasonable cost, because to the amount of the tariff is the 
manufacturer protected. The foreign goods will be imported 
into this country, and it matters not how cheaply they are pro- 
duced,. yet before they can be sold in the: United States the oe 
has to be paid. 


The home manufacturers can combine and put prices to the 
amount of the productive cost and tariff added, and then as the 
foreigner has to put an additional per cent beyond the tariff in 
order that his goods may yield -a profit in the American 
market, the American producer can does the same thing. 
The consumer has to pay this ‘additional cost, and the e 


burden has to come out of the consumer, and the manufacturer 
gets the benefit and profit. 

You propose to give protection to the manufacturer upon his 
finished article in order to pacify him; and yet you destroy the 
man who prodno the foundation upon which the whole super- 
structure is erected. You strike down the superstructure; you 
cut out the foundation and you let the su tructure exist if it 
can. How can you build a house without a foundation? If you 
are not going to protect iron. ore, where is the justness, the 
oe or the right for you to protect the finished article? 

r. WALKER.. Nowhere. 

Mr. DENSON. None on earth. Now, gentlemen, there is 
some misunderstanding with the Democratic-brethren on this 
matter. On the question of silver you free traders were the pro- 
tectionists.. The protectionists voted. for the demonetization of 
silver, and now, when we come in here on the tariff question, we 
find that you are the fres traders on that. Do not you think that 
this is a very good time to introduce a free-silver bill, as it would 
appear that we can pass it. It appears to me to be a good time, 
for everybody seems to be free and the Democrats are the very 
on of o. Lexpect to have a free fight” here. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Some of our friends talk about protectionist Democrats! I 
have never heard of such a thing as a protectionist per se being 
a Democrat: It is an absurdity; It can not be. There is no 
such thing as‘a free trader or a protectionist. in the Democratic 
party upon fundamental principles. The Democratic party has 
ever been and will continue to be a free silver-coinage party and. 
the advocate of a tariff within the revenue standard, as Andrew 
Jackson and James K. Polk did. 

5 SHAW. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DENSON: Certainly, 

Mr. SHAW. Will not your argument in regard to iron ore 
apply with apa force to lumber? 

DENSON. But let me tell you 

Mr. HARTMAN. And to lead. 

Mr. GEAR. And to farm products. 

Mr. DENSON. Let me say to gentlemen that it is the most 
metaphysical question that they have ever got into, this question 
of tariff taxation, that of free raw material. You can take logs 
and make them into lumber, and without any geons outlay of 
money and without any skilled labor you can utilize it and put 
it into shape so that it can be used, but it takes a large amount 
of capital to raise iron ores. It takes a very large amount of 
machinery, and to get that machinery it takes a large amount 
of money, and the product of that money and of that machinery 
is the iron ores that is raised. It is not a raw material, for you 
have got to go to the expense of 2 the machinery be- 
fore you can raise that ore. It is certainly not raw material, 
and it is foolish to argue such a thing. When does the process 
of manufacturing commence? I answer, when the natural ele- 
ment is given the first lick. The natural elements as they exist 
in the earth in their natural condition is alone raw material. 

Mr. REED. That is so with lumber, is it not? 

Mr. DENSON, I have answered that question. 

This idea of free raw material, asdefined by this bill, presents 
but little edification or consolation to the brave, intelligent, and 
plain people I have the honor to represent on this floor. My 
constituency are a practical people; they abhor classes; they 
hate special privileges. They are the enemies of distinctions 
in the enactment and operation of laws. They love justice and 
equality before the law. 

They cheerfully bear all the burdens of equal government and 
obey all just laws with alacrity. They are not refiners as to 
terms. They 8 understand and appreciate that legislation 
that is just, that is equal, that is impartial towards them and 
their section. 

And, sir, they understand to the fullest comprehension every 
law that tends: to discriminate against them or their section. 
They are Democrats to the core; they cling to the doctrines and 
prineiples as taught by Thomas- Jefferson and Andrew Jackson 
upon elections; upon finance, and upon taxation as the Eastern 
devotee does to the Koranof Mahomet. Theyare patriotic, the 
are brave, they are devoted friends and ferocious enemies, ani 
they will not submit without protest to injustice and partiality 
in legislation. 

Sir, knowing this, I would be recreant to my duty and un- 
worthy of the confidence and trust imposed inme by those brave 

le, when I see sectional and class e eee threatened to 
inflicted upon them, were I not to my voice in solemn 
protest and enter their caveat: I can not be influenced by any 
criticisms or appeals to do otherwise. The power that gave me 
my seat here, and that alone, can control and direct my action; 
to that I bow in humble obedience. 
My-constituency are unable to see the justice or propriety in 
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levying taxation that makes any distinction between the labor- 
$ man who works in the ore beds, who delves in the coal 

es, or who labors in the mills. and foundries of the South, 
and the laboring man or artisan who makes the finished article 
in the North. 

If the benefits of the tariff are to be made the subject of indi- 
vidual profit, then we want an equal share in those profits. If 
burdens are to be imposed by legislation, let those burdens be 
equal, let thatlegislation be just and equitable throughoutevery 
section of this expansive country. í 

My people are earnest tariff reformers, but destruction to their 
industries, injustice to their laboring classes, they do not be- 
lieve to be reformation. 

The question of the distribution of wealth is a live and im- 
pending question with them. If such distribution is to be af- 

ected by legislation, they demand that such legislation shall 
555 discriminate against them and favor another section of this 
nion. 

They realize fully that Goring to the partial financial legisla- 
tion inaugurated by the Republican party, and aggravated by 
the silver legislation of this Congress, elected as Democrats, 
and retnforced by the monoplies, trusts, and combines that 
grow up and are fostered by the high protective tariff policy, 
that the prices of their products of all kinds; the profitsof their 
farms, their mines, their forests, and their shops, have been de- 
pressed, with anguish to my constituents; taken away from them 
and transferred by the operation of unjustand partial laws to 
others, residing in remote sections of the country. 

While the mines and the forests of the Northeast were filled 
with material we never heard of this distinction as to raw ma- 
terial, but the products of those mines and forests were the ob- 

ts of legislative solicitude when imposing a tariff schedule. 
ow, when they are exhausted, and the South has them in their 
“undeveloped condition, and every evidence s to establish the 
fact of her early wealth and independence if not discriminated 
against, and all this opulence and these riches will be distrib- 
uted among her immediate citizens and not carried to remote 
parts, to the impoverishment of her people, and financial strength 
and independence will be her own, freeing her from the North- 
east, we do consider it ons bos by an insidious and partial use of 
the taxing power to deprive us of such wealth, coerce an ine- 
quality of distribution, and enjoin us from the enjoyment offinan- 
cial independence and bind usdown to mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water by unequal and partial laws. 

Now the mines and forests of the Northeast are exhausted, 
and unless foreign coal, iron ore, and lumber are allowed to 
come in free of duty the capital and 5 plants of 
the North will have to move South and carry on their enter- 
prises and industries there. That section, then, because of its 
natural resources, will grow opulent, her people become thrifty, 
her financial dependence on the North thrown off, and the dis- 
tribution of the wealth arising from her own resources, her 
own farms, her own labor, will be made among her own immediate 


people. 

The idea proposed to be generated, that free raw material is 
-the first step toward tariff reform, ‘and then defining raw mate- 
rial to be everything that the North does not produce, is a per- 
formance that is complimentary to Yankee ingenuity and cun- 
ning, and its acceptance by the South is discreditable to its 
intelligence and inspirations of self-protection. 

The Yankee knew the extremesuffering of the Southern people 
because of the high protective system, and he knew the victim 
could be readily mustered by the cry of tariff reform that would 
emancipate the South from those onerous oppressions of the pro- 
tective system; he knew the importance to him of having teas 
raw material, and with this rallying cry the South went into the 
battle and won a victory, as she thought, that would free her 
from the oppressions of the Soret ed system, and also secure 
her free coinage of silver. But all this magnificent and desir- 
able relief has vanished; itcan not be found; the great gifts have 
turned out to be another Trojan horse thrown out to the South 
and West, filled with jungle of words, fallacies as to distinctions, 
as to materials, and insidious appeals to party fidelity and senti- 


ment. 
Behind all these are mustered in solid phalanx the enemies to 
the prosperity of the South and West, and to the happiness and 
t of their people; greed and selfishness are the commanders- 
in-chief of all these rapacious columns, and the first assault was 
upon silver, and it went down. Now to make the victory com- 
plete, under the delusion of free raw materialas being neces- 
sary to tariif reform, we have a bill that p , through the 
power of taxation, to transfer all the profits of the natural re- 
sources of the South to the North and the seashore, and thereb 
keep our people impoverished and dependent, and distribute all 
their wealth among the capitalist and money er of the North. 
By these schemes the money of the people has bebi destroyed, 


the currency has been contracted, and the wealth of the South 
is to be distributed and allotted to the money power; the amount 
of revenue to be raised by the bill is to be such as to broaden 
and intensify the deficiency of the Treasury, and thus produce 
the necessity of issuing Government bonds to perpetuate the na- 
tional-bank ‘system, put a mortgage upon the la rs and pro- 
ducers of the country, that Northern capitalists may find safe 
and profitable investment for their gains, wrung fromthe South, 
the producers and laborers of the country. 

It is admitted that the bill; with the internal-revenue supplies, 
will not afford revenue sufficient to meet the demands of the 
Government, and an income tax must be imposed. Lam heart- 
ily in favor of this income tax. It is far better and more philan- 
thropic to tax the wealth of the country to pay the expenses of 
the Government than to levx tribute for su ee on the 
poor Colossal fortunes can better and easier a8 to pay for 

ts protection, through governmental authority, than that the 
want and necessities of the poor should be made more grinding 
to meet the exactions of taxation. 

But no income-tax bill will pass or be approved by the Exec- 
utive, and this is well known to the capitalistsof the East. And 
then ths bonds will ba issued and the r will have their bur- 
dens increased; the rich will grow richer and the poor poorer. 

There can be no question that there are many intelligent and 
patriotic men of the. Northeast who oppose this bill, but they are 
not.of the banking and money-lending class. An overwhelming 
majority of all banking institutions and the money-lending per- 
sons—almost unanimous—of the East favor this bill. They know 
the passage of this biil necessitates the issue òf bonds, and then 
they will have accomplished their 8 

All we desire is to be treated fairly in the enactment and op- 
eration of all laws and justly in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment. 

75 the rate of duty upon manufactured or finished products as 
set forth in this bill there will be no cheapness in the price of 
goods to the consumers and farmers of the country; the whole 
benefit will be reaped by the manufacturer. 

What good reason is there to give all the benefit to the man- 
ufacturer and impoverish the producer of free raw material? 

It is clearly manifest that the free raw material argument is 
but a sentiment, and utterly fallacious and delusive. The report 
of the committee that introduced this bill and the advocates of 
the proposition of free raw material, especially the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CocKRAN], in their speeches assert that our nippi 
of iron ore, coal, and timber exceed that of all the world, 
is practically inexhaustible; that we can raise and utilize this 
material as cheap or cheaper than any other people. It is con- 
tended with great force and earnestness by each and all these 
gentlemen that any kind of a tariff can not and does not increase 
the price of labor. If all these positions are correct, then of 
what benefit is free coal, free iron ore, and free lumber to the 
manufacturer or consumer? What injurious effect will a rev- 
enue duty on each have upon the manufacturer or consumer? 

Of course it is self-evident no benefit or nary can accrue be- 
cause of the absence or presence of a tariff duty by their argu- 
ments. As to these materials from this argument the American 
manufacturer occupies the most advantageous position in this 
behalf over all the earth. 

It is stated that the protective or revenue tariff does not affect 
the price of labor. 

Then what necessity is there to give any benefit to the manu- 
facturer by way of a tariff? None whatever, as the main ele- 
ments of expense in manufacturing is the cost of raw material 
and the price of labor. 

It does give the manufacturer one advantage, and that is, he 
can go beyond the costs and legitimate profits of his industry and 
add the tariff rate to his gains as an absolute and un 
bounty given by law, and all such gain must and does come out 
of the pocketsof the consumers, that massive army that are the 
most dependent of all. 

There is no advantage in this to the farmer and laborer; but 
beet are taxed to keep up and make bounties to be paid to the 
rich. 

The provisions of this bill as to raw material are at war with 
and violate every principle of a tariff for revenue, and flagrant 
injustice is done without benefit to the people at large. Last 
year over a half million of revenue was collected from the im- 
portation of iron ore. 

There is a deficiency in our revenues to meet the demands of 
baad Government, and it will increase, as itis not supplied by this 

The manufacturer in America secures a monopoly, and can 
continue his trusts and combines. As to these the ponei bill 
is the same in kind as the McKinley bill, and only ers from 
it in degree of protection and ‘monopoly. 
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Why throw away this half million of revenue? 

There is some sinister p to be reached by all this, and 
itis to continue the financial dependence of the South and reach 
the bond issue, as I have before argued. 

If this bill is framed solely for revenue to support the Govern- 
ment, what excuse can there be to defeat the collection of a half 
million revenue on iron ore, when, as we have shown by the very 
advocates of free raw material, that a tariff on iron ore can not 
affect American industries one way or another, and the only 
loss by free iron ore isa half million of revenue to the United 
States, with a depleted Treasury. 

This provision for free raw material in this bill is the most 
unjustand offensive neon of protection that was ever attempted 
toe inflicted upon this Somir: 

Its effectis to protect the waning interestsof the North against 
the affluence of the South and West, and continue to hold these 
two magnificent sections under the financial and industrial do- 
minion of the North. 

Protecting one section and depressing another section by the 
same law is at variance withevery principle of fair government, 
and exercising the unjust and despotic Hecke of levying tribute 
upon the citizens of one section to benefit the citizens of another 
section of the same country. 

I trust I rise above any such sectionalism, any such injustice. 
Confederate soldier as I was, yet the very 1 as I con- 
ceived, and the very inspirations that moved me toassert on the 
battlefield the love of equal justice in the Union incites me to 
raise my voice, feeble though it is, against such unjust, unequal, 
and sectional legislation. 

s are made for harmony and fraternal feelings between 
the different sections of our country once at war. Wearechided 
sometimes with a desire to continue the heat of the burning em- 
bers of the late war; yet I say here and now, with no apology for 
my conduct as I understood my duty, with no compromise of the 
honor of a Confederate soldier, but with a conscience clear be- 
fore God, I am an enemy to all sectional conflict and discord be- 
tween any of the sections of our common country. We of the 
South have been restored to this Union as coequal States with 
each and all of the other States. Not one can possess or enjoy 
any benefits from the enactment of laws and the administration 
of Government not possessed and enjoyed by every other State. 

Not one inch of territory has been added to our broad land, 
but that the blood of Southern braves, equally with those of the 
North, have cemented and bound it to this Union. 

The South has borne and now bears every cent or weight of 
taxation or burden to maintain this Federal Government that 
any other section does. . 

All we ask is justice and fair dealing, impartiality in the en- 
actment and operation of laws, and proper consideration in the 
administration of Government. Let the flag of the Union be the 
common bond of friendship and the brilliant ægis of protection 
to all parts of our common country. 

I can not refrain from expressing my regret that this idea of 
free raw material has come into our revenue bill under the aus- 
pices and arguments that attend it. It is exceedingly unfortu- 
nate when viewed in reference to the relative development and 
wealth of the different sections of the country. 

It tends to arouse suspicion and distrust as to the fairness and 

triotic consideration of the needs and methods necessary to 

evelop the South and West by our more advanced and prosper- 
ous Northern brethren. The principles of tariff taxation that 
we ask now to be extended to us are the very principles that 
have made the North so far advanced in civilization and opu- 
lence. We cheerfully conceded the principles to them; will 
they on the other hand willingly yield their operation to us? 
hile it is true this bill, with free iron ore, free coal, and free 
lumber will pass this House, and I have stated why I will vote 
for it, yet the discussion and conflict of opinion, the heat and es- 
trangements thatare and will be aroused by it, will be no nearer 
settlement, no nearer satisfactory solution than when it com- 
menced. 

This results from selfishness and greed, and from the extreme 
position taken by the radical tariff reformer, the logical results 
of which lead to absolute free trade, and the advocates of ex- 
treme protection, the logical results of which lead to the ag- 
gregation of the wealth of the country in the possession of the 
citizens of one section of the country and the establishment of a 
moneyed aristocracy and privileged classes that will dominate 
the middle and poorer classes and subject them to obedience and 
service to the will and interests of the former. I conscientiously 
believe the system of protection established by the McKinley 
bill is violative of all constitutional power conferred upon Con- 
gress. 

It is unwise and unsafe at this time to follow either of these 
extreme views, and each followed out to their logical conclusion 


will work the same detriment to the masses and the body politic, 
the same in degree but different in kind. 

It is the duty of conservatism to come forward to the rescue, 
arrest the march of both extremes and apply the safe, sound, 
and constitutional view of the old-time Democracy of Andrew 
Jackson and James K. Polk to this tariff question, so content 
thrift, and prosperity may bless the people, peace and good 
feeling pon rok pontea parties, and class and sectional legisla- 
tion be banished from this Hall, and security, repose, and confi- 
dence rest upon and direct the labor and capital of the land. 

The manner in which the idea of free raw material is applied 
in this bill is arbitrary and violative of the three 3 prin- 
ciples that should control in levying and collecting any tax or 
the imposition of any impost duty. 

The object and purpose of levying and collecting any tribute 
from the citizens to government should be to raise revenue to 
support government, and whatever protection may result from 
such to any class or any industry is but an incident to the exer- 
cise of the taxing power. 

The rules are: 

First. All taxes or duties must be laid and collected for a pub- 
lic purpose. 

Second. No more revenue should be collected than necessary 
to meet the expenses of the Government, economically adminis- 
tered, in the execution of its functions as a goverment as laid 
down in the Federal Constitution. 

Third. Taxes and imposts must be so laid and collected 
throughout the whole Union that the burdens of government 
arising from this cause may rest fairly and be borne equally by 
all the ple in all the sections of our country, and each and 
every industry, laborer, producer, and wage-earner may have 
the equal protection and benefit of all such laws as human wis- 
dom and human justice can attain. 

I have before stated that the phrase free raw material” has 
caused much confusionand difficulty; ithas greatly embarrassed 
and perplexed the legislator to reach a proper solution. To 
legislate properly there can be no escape from the application 
of the principles of law = stated to this phrase. A proper ap- 
plication of them will dissipate all confusion and relieve of all 
embarrassment, 

Tariff taxation being the method by which the revenue neces 
sary to support the Government must be raised, the first duty 
in arranging and establishing a tariff system is to ascertain as 
near as can be the amount of revenue necessary for such pur- 

se; then determine how much of this amount the diferent 

dle rg of materials and industry shall bear, and then dis- 
tribute it as follows. 

Let every department of industry and the labor engaged 
therein be protected by a tariff rate imposed within the revenue 
standard, and with a view toraise revenue; and under the needs 
of our Government this will give all the protection necessary 
as will place all our industries and labor ona fair plane of com- 
petition with all foreign labor and manufactures. Under these 
conditions there can be no doubtour natural resources, aided 
and utilized by American skill, American energy, and American 
genius, will enable all our industries and all our labor to com- 
pete favorably to them with all foreign competition. To den 
this is to condemn American intellect, American manhood, an 
American progress. 

We have advanced beyond the hunting and fishing period and 
we are now in the midst of a lofty period of advancement, civil- 
ization, and enlightenment. In our present condition nature 
has never produced in its finished condition any article of food, 
any. garmentof vestment, or any elements of national and individ- 
ual defense and independence. 

In our present condition of civilization and progress nothing 
comes to man in its finished power and force necessary for his 
enjoyment, happiness, and comfort, unless more or less labor and 
skill shall first be applied to it. 

Only water and air can be denominated strictly and absolutely 
raw material, and when these are to be subjugated and made 
subservient to human want and human advancement, then labor 
and capital must be utilized and expended. 

When this condition is reached, then such material ceases to 
be raw, it makes no difference at what stage such expenditurs 
of capital and labor takes place. f 

Raw material is a creation of nature; it is not an acquirement 
or product of skill or labor. 

Whenever any material lying in its natural state can not be 
utilized without the expenditure of capital and labor, then the 
element and character of raw material is lost. 

To give equality under the taxing power to all sections and 
industrial pursuits, the word raw must be limited to the natural 
condition of the material, and not to its condition after money 
and labor has been applied to it to put it in any stage to com- 
mence a utilization for the use and comfort of man. 
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If labor must bə protected in its energies and results by law, 
then that protection of law and the administration of govern- 
ment must be applied to all kindsof labor, it makes no difference 
how humble and unskilled it may be. 

Equal rights, equal protection to all, is the cardinal doctrine 
of democratic government. 

Labor is the producer of all enjoyable and utilized wealth. 
No wealth exists without it. 

Labor is the author and basis of the prosperity and strength 
of all communities; it is the hope, the instrumentality, and the 
foundation of all individual progress and content. 

Honorable and lawful labor, it makes no difference at what 
stage of manufacturing it may beemployed, is essential, and one 
species of labor, in its department, is as essential as any other 
labor in its department. 

The nearest spproscl that can be made in the economy of hu- 
man society and human industry and activities to raw material 
is that sphere in life and that occupation that secures food, rai- 
ment, and shelter for man, as the result of his individual energy 
and eee, without the exterior aid of capital and the labor of 
another. 

Whenever capital has to be invested and labor en to 
take the resources of nature, as they are conditioned and situated 
by the force of natural laws, from the earth, on the earth, or 
above the earth, and thus commence the assembling of articles 
for the process of manufacture, then the character of raw ma- 
terial disappears. 

If it was not necessary to raise revenue for the use of the Gov- 
ernment, then there would be no tariff taxation, and no law 
authorizing the imposition and collection of taxes. 

But as such necessity can not be avoided, and we can not es- 
cape from the necessity of government, then how the 
laws shall be applied, what system ofcollecting revenue shall be 
established, to what subjects they shall reach, and how they 
shall affect the public in their enforcement, are matters that en- 
gage the attention and command the thought of the wisest and 
most patriotic statesmanship. 

If we do not raise our revenue by the method of tariff taxation, 
then we must collect it by direct taxation. 

I am opposed to this in our present condition at the South. 

Direct taxation means a tax upon the land and personal prop- 
erty of the people. While it is true a tariff is a tax, yet it is not 
@ money demand of the Government against the citizen, and the 
Government can not inaugurate any process by which the de- 
mand can be collected. I am not speaking now of the proceed- 
ings at the custom-house to collect the revenue, but I am illus- 
trating the operation of a tariff tax upon the masses. 

If one has not the money to buy a coat, the Government can 
not compel him to purchase, and he pays no taxes under the tariff 
system unless he buys goods; and if by any frugality or self-de- 
nial he can get on without the use of the goods he pays no tax. 

Under a direct-tax system the property of the citizen is assessed 
at a certain amount, and the tax is collected and process is given 
to the collector to collect the taxes, and if the taxpayer fails to 
pay, his property is sold to meet such payment, just as is done 
under the State laws to collect the State taxes. 

Under present conditions the amount that the citizens in Ala- 
bama would have to pay the General Government as taxes would 
be about seven millions, and the two millions that the State col- 
lects for its purpose would make anaggregate annual collection 
of taxes of nine millions. At the least estimate Alabamians 
would have to pay annually $6,000,000. 

Every reasonable man in the State knows that our people 
could not meet such a demand, and their lands would be sold, 
and the unfortunate masses would thus bemade paupers and de- 
pendents, without homes and without means of support. 

The money power would have then accomplished their pur- 

e, secured the homes of the people, dispossessed them, and 
come the rulers of the country, and the masses be forced to 
become their servants in practice. 

A reasonable tariff for revenue is the easiest and least bur- 
densome mode of securing revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ernment, and least oppressive to tiio poor, 

If there were a multitude of methods by which revenue could 
be collected I would still advocate the tariff system, as it is the 
means to save the homes and lands of the laboring and agricul- 
tural classes from the hands of the taxgatherer. 

We hear much discussion to show that a tariff from which 
arises incidental protection is not Democratic, but a revenue 
tariff is the Democratic doctrine. 

Such attempts at refinement to create distinctions enthrones 
absurdity as one of the accomplishments in logical analysis. 

rotection follows a tariff duty as necessarily as the shadow fol- 

ows the person, and one cannot exist without the other. Reve- 
nue is the principle and protection is the incident. 

This was the doctrine of Andrew Jackson and James K. Polk. 


Gen. Jackson in his first annual message, delivered the 8th of 
December, 1829, used the following language: 


The ral rule to be applied in gradua the duties upon articles of 
foreign growth or manufacture is that which place our own in fair com- 
petition with those of other countries. 


In 1828 Gen. Jackson was a candidate for the second time be- 
fore the poops for President. The tariff was an absorbing 
question, and party spirit was bitter and fierce. 

In order to ascer Jackson’s peer on the tariff question 
the Senate branch of the Indiana Legislature on the of Jan- 
uary, 1828, passed the following preamble and resolution: 


Whereas the friends of Gen. Jackson in the Western States advocate 
election to the Presidency of the United States on the ground of his 
friendly to internal improvements and the advocate of a judicious tariff for 
the protection of American manufactures; and 

ereas the friends of the same distinguished individual in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi advocate his 
claims to the first office of the nation on account of his opposition to ths 
above measures or systems of policy: 

Therefore, for the purpose of enabling the citizens of Indiana to ascertain 
what are the real sentiments of Gen. Jackson, and to give them an oppor- 
tunity to vote understandingly at the next Presidential election in reference 


to pees Eroa interests, 
Resolved by the Senate, That his excellency the governor be requested to ad- 
dress 5 letter to Gen. Andrew Jackson, inviting him to state im- 
ron i whether he favors that construction of the Constitution of the 
ni States which authorizes Congress to appropriate money for the pur- 
pe of internal improvements in the several States, and whether 
e is in favor of such a system of protective duties for the benefit of Ameri- 
can manufactures as wil, in all cases where the raw material and the ability 
to manufacture it exist in our country, secure the patronage of our 
manufactures to the exclusion of those of fore countries, and whether, it 
elected President of the United States, he will, in his public capacity, recom: 
mend, foster, and support the American system. 


In accordance with this resolution the governor of the State 
communicated with Gen. Jackson, and in due time received the 


following bold and direct answer: 
HERMITAGE, February 28, 1828. 


Sır: Ihave had the honor to receive your excellency’s letter of the 30th 
ultimo, inclosing resolutions of the senate of Indiana scopes, as it appears, 
with a view of ascerta. my opinions on certain political topics. The 
races which I entertain for the executive and senate of your State ex- 
cludes from my mind the idea that an unfriendly disposition dictated the 
in atories which are pro „But I Will express my regret at being 
forced by this sentiment to depart in the smallest degree from that deter- 
mination on which I have always acted. Not, sir, that I would wish to con- 
ceal my opinions from the peopie upon any political or national subject; 


romulga in 1824, I am apprehensive 
that my appearance before the public at t time may be attributed, as has 
already been the case, to improper motives, 

With these remarks I pray you, sir, especially to state to the senate of In- 
diana that my opinions at present are precisely what they were in 1823 and 
1824, when they were communicated by letter to Dr. Coleman, of Virginia, 
and when I voted for the present tariff and appropriations for internal im- 
provements, As that letter was written at a time when the divisions of sen- 
timent on this subject were as strongly marked as they are now in relation 
both to the expediency and constitutionality of the * itis inclosed 
herein, and I beg the favor of your excellency to co: er it a part of this 
communication. 

The occasion out of which it arose was embraced with a hope ot prevent- 
ing pon fame pu misconstruction, or necessity for further inquiry respec! 
my © ons on the subject to which you refer, ticularly in those States 
whic 8 have designated as cherishing a policy at variance with your 
own. preserve our invaluable Constitution and be prepared to repel the 
invasion of a forel. and the cultivation 
within ourselves o inde 
be, it seems to me, the leading objects of any system which aspires to the 
name of “American,” and of every prudent administration of our Govern- 
ment. 

* s 0 * * e * 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 


His Excellency JAMES B. Ray, 
Governor of Indiana. 


In April, 1824, Dr. L. H. Coleman, a gontioman of prominence 
and a member of the Virginia Assembly, addressed Gen. Jack- 
son the following communication: 

WARRENTON, VA., April 21, 1824. 

DEAR SIR: Being one of the six members of the Virginia Assembly in 
caucus last winter who voted for you as a fit and proper person to be sup- 
ported by the people of the State for the Presidency of the United States, 
and hay: since heard that you are in favor of the “protective duty sys- 
tem.“ I take the liberty of desiring P hese to inform me whether you intend 
voting for the tariff bil] now before s. 

I wish to have information on the subject as soon as your convenience will 
permit, that I may answer the Fredericksburg committee who invite my 
coöperation in getting uP a ticket for the hero of New Orleans. In this 
county you haye many friends and some think your support will be better 
in Petersburg than in any of the contiguous counties. We are antitariff 
here; and candor requires me to say that should you be the advocate of a 
measure to which our interest is evidently opposed the zeal with which you 
have peen 5 Will be relaxed. 

am, etc., 


but as they were in various ways 


toe by the practice of econom 
the means of national defense an 


ANDREW JACKSON 


L. H. COLEMAN. 


WASHINGTON CITY, April 26, 1824. 


Sm: I have had the honor this day to receive your letter of the 2ist in- 
stant, and with candor shallreply to ít. „ „ * Youask me my opinion on 
. Lanswer that I am in favor of a judicious examination and revision 
of it, and so far as the tariff before us embraces the design of fostering, pro- 
tecting, and preserving within ourselves the means of national defense and 
independence, particularly in a state of war, I would advocate and support 
it. The experience of the late war ought to teach us a lesson, and one never 
to be forgotten. 
* * * * * * 


s 
Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and independence. That same 
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ence and 
national defense. If we omit or refuse to use the W. He has ex- 

~ tended to us we deserve not the continuation of His — * He has filled 
our mountains and our plains with minerals, with lead, fron, and copper, 
and given us a climate and soil for the growing of hemp and wool. 

These being the grand materials of our national defense, they ought to 
have extended to them adequate and fair protection. that our own manu- 
factories and laborers may be placed on a fair competition with those of 

and that we may have within our own country a supply of those 
leading and important articles so essential to war. 

Beyond this, Í look at the tariff with an eye to the proper distribution of 
labor and revenue, and with a view to arge our national debt. I am 
one of those who do not believe that a national debt is a national blessing, 
but rather a curse to a republic, inasmuch as itis calculated to raise aroun: 
the Administration a moneyed aristocracy dangerous to the liberties of the 


nls tarit 
This I mean a judicious one, possesses more fanciful than real dan- 
the real situation of ‘the 


Providence has blessed us with the means of national ind 


. Iwill ask what iculturists? Where 
Bas the American farmer a market for his surplus product? Except for cot- 
ton he has neither a foreign nor a home market. Does not clearly 


‘prove, when there is no market either at home or abroad, that there is 100 
much labor employed in agriculture and that the channels of labor should 
be multiplied? Common sense points outat once the remedy. Draw from 
ture the superabundant labor: employ it in mechanism and manu- 
factures thereby creating a home market for your breadstnffs and distribut- 
labor to a most profitable account; and benefits to the country will re- 


t. 

Take from ture in the United States 900, 00 men, women, and chil- 
dren, and you at once give a home market for more breadstufis than all 
E now furnishes us. In short, sir, we have been too long subject to 
It is time we should become a little 
and laborers o 


ay our 
national debt and afford us the means of that defense within o ves on 
Which the safety and liberty of our country dapeud, and last, though not 
least, give a proper distribution to our labor, which must prove beneficial to 
the happiness, independence, and wealth of the community. * * * 

Lhave mted you my opinions freely, because IL am without conceal- 
ment, and should indeed d myself if I could believe myself capable of 
acquiring the confidence of 155 by means so ignoble. 


I sir, bedient 
am, sir, very respectfully, your o en 8 TOKION. 

There are persons now living who voted for James K. Polk 
for President in 1844. : He carried Pennsylvania over Henry Clay, 
the author of the American system, and in his inaugural address 

-we find the reason why he was able to do so. He said: 

I have heretofore declared to my fellow-citizens that, in my —— it 
ds the duty of the Government to extend, as far as it may be practicable to 
do so, by its revenue laws and all other means within power, fair and 
just protection to all the great interests of the whole Union, embracing ag- 
riculture, manufactures, the mechanic arts, commerce, and navigation. 

He believed that a tariff should have first in view the collec- 
tion of revenue, but he declared that in adjusting the details of 
such a tariff he was in favor of such “discriminating duties as 
would produce the revenue needed and, at the same time, afford 
reasonable incidental protection to our home industry.” In his 
first annual message to Congress he thus perspicuously points 
out the inevitable conjunction between revenue and protection 

-and the principles by. which both objects can be.attained. I 
quote his language as follows: 

It becomes important to understand distinctly what is meant by a revenue 
standard, the maximum of which should not be exceeded in the rates of 
duty imposed. It is conceded, and arte proves; that duties may be 
laid 80 high as to diminish or prohibit altogether the importation of any 
given article, and thereby lessen or destroy the reyenue which at lower 
rates would be derived from its importation. Such duties exceed the reve- 
nue ec and are not imposed to raise money for the support of the Gov- 
8 levy a duty for revenue ot I per cent ou a given article it will 
produce a given amount of money to the Treasury, and will incidentally 
and necessarily afford protection or advantage to the amount of | per cent 
to the home manufacturer of a similar or like article over the importer. If 
the duty be raised to 10 per cent it will produce a greater amount of money 
and afford peaton re If it be still raised to 20, 25, or 30 per cent, 
and if, as it is the revenue derived from it is found to be increased 
the protection or advan will also be increased; but if it be raised to 3¹ 

cent, and it is found that the revenue produced at that rate 1s less than 
percent, it ceases to bo a revenue duty. 

As showing that the tariff is the most favorable way to collect 
the revenue for the Government, I refer to the second inaugural 
address of Thomas Jefferson, delivered March 4, 1805: 

Tax on the consumption of foreign articles is paid cheerfully by those who 
can afford to add foreign luxuries to domestic comforts, being collected on our 
Sea board and frontiers only; and incorporated with the transactions of our 
mercantile citizens, it may be the pleasure and pride of an American to ask, 
What farmer, what mechanic, what.laborer ever sees a taxgatherer of the 
United States? 

Mr. Chairman, I have now stated my views upon. this all- im- 
portant question. 

They are sustained and supported by the fathers of Democracy; 
by Jefferson, by Madison, by Monroe, by Jackson, and by Polk. 

I do not believe that the Congress has the power to lay tribute 
upon A's property to make B's valuable and profitable. I donot 
believe this Congress has the constitutional power to so exercise 
the taxing power as to lay import duties for the sake of protec- 
tion-without any regard to revenue. 

The Federal Government has no duties to perform, no au- 
thority to exercise, and no functions to discharge, only such as 
are conferred upon it by the Constitution. 

Under the Constitution Congress has no jurisdiction over the 


under the guise of taxation, either directly or indirectl 
and build up; another’s business and interest to make it profit- 


8 affairs, personal possessions and accumulations, and in- 
ividual enterprises of the people. Such are beyond the juris- 
diction of con ional authority; they are secured and pro- 
tected by the authority of State governments, and Congress can 
not collect and apply a tax to any use over which if has not 
jurisdiction conferred upon it by the Constitution. 

Taxation can not be fair and constitutional unless it is so 
levied as to raise revenue which is to be turned into the public 
Treasury in the form of money, and designed to meet.a public 
use that rests as a public duty upon the Government that it 
must discharge in the performance of its authority and the exe- 
cution of its functions as a government. 

Congress has no constitutional power to levy and impose a tax 
or duty upon the importation of foreign goods into this country at 
mol a rate as will defeat the collection of any revenue upon 

em. ; 

Congress can not lay a tax or apes: with the intention that 
no reyenue shall be collected from it. 

It Congress has authority to prohibit the importation of for- 
eign goods into the United States, it must seek such authority 
outside the taxing power. 

No public exigency ean require that.one citizen -be forced to 
yield up his property, his accumulations, or any part there 


rae 


able. and remunerative. 
Such incidental protection as may arise from a tariff levied 
for revenue to our domestic manufactures, home industries, en- 


-terprise, skill, and labor should be the anxious desire and fervent 


effort of every true American heart. 

Such protection, however, can not be the basis of authority 
nor the purpose upon which to predicate an exercise of the tax- 
ipy e although a public benefit.and private good may re- 
s 


from such. 
Such incidental benefits may be intentionally produced and 
p brought about by the exercise, in.a legitimate way, 


of the authority to im a tax fora revenue; yet these inci- 
dents, however desirable, do not constitute a publio use, in legal 
contemplation; the basis of authority. to impose duties on fore 
importations is grounded on the necessity of revenue to support 
the Government. 

Itis a contradiction of terms, and suggests a conflict between 
ideas to assert that free government organized to secure one in 
the pursuit of happiness, in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and 
property; yet this same government established for such benign 
purposes ean impair that happiness, can d il one of that 
property and make it tributary to another under the guise of 
exactions in the way of taxation to support such government. 

A tax collected for aught but a public purpose, an impost laid 
foran objectin no way connected. with the: public interest or 
pie need, ceases. to be a tribute of patriotism to government, 

ut becomes the plunder of the robber and outlaw. 

The minimum amount of revenue required by any just and 
honest government that will meet the public need of a fair, con- 
stitutional, and,.economic. administration is the maximum of 
authority possessed by any such government to lay a tax, impose 
a duty, or demand an impost. 

Equality in the distribution of the burdens of government is 
the princ animating intent and objectin all systems of legiti- 
mate and fair taxation; it is the very essence of the exercise of 
the power in government to imposo and collect a tax. 

Impartiality must be observed in the manner and way, and as 
to the subjects upon which the tax or impost should justly and 
equitably rest. 

Absolute justice and 8 can not be attained, but to ap- 
1 it as near as human infirmities will admit is indis- 

nsable. 

1750 neglect or disregard: of these rules is oppression and a tyr- 
anny inimical to all fair: government, an overthrow of all con- 
stitutional limitations, an infraction of all inherent inhibitions 
that-reside in all free representative governments that protect 
the people in their property from unbridled and licentious 
ower. 

5 Discrimination as to subjects or goods upon which impost du- 
ties shall be laid and collected by authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment undoubtedly exists. 

Such discrimination, however, must not be arbitrary, capri- 
cious, or sectional ; it must be exercised with fairness and judi- 
cial consideration and propriety, and be coextensive with the 
limits of the whole Union. > 

The cardinal principles aforementioned are so inevitably true 
and just in levying and collecting taxes, duties, and imposts as 
to become maxims of government in the exercise of its taxing 
power, and inhere as conditions in the power to im any taxes 


whatever, or to create any burdens. whatever by raising revenue 
for the support of government. 3 
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It is only when these rules and conditions are observed that 
Congress exercises the authority over the subject-matter of tax- 


ation which it has received from the people, and only when such 
principles are observed and enforced is the power of Congress 
over the subject-matter of taxation called into legitimate action. 

This bill offers free trade to the South and secures protection 
tothe North. So soon as the South, rising as best she can from 
the ruins and devastations of war, presents competition to the 
North in the grand contest for advanced civilization and pros- 
perity, and threatens to divide honors with the North in com- 
mercial and manufacturing progress, and to free herself from 
financial dependence, the North at one fell blow strikes down 
this laudable and magnificent rivalry, and destroys silver, col- 
lects the money of the land in her great financial institutions, 
and now, under the false pretense of benefiting the people, as she 
declared in the silver struggle, she is proposing to strike the 
final fatal blow by destroying our industries, impoverishing our 
labor, and ruining our agriculturists. 

How long shall the South and West pay tribute to the North? 

When shall they secure financial freedom? 

When silver shall be restored as standard money, at a ratio of 
16 to 1; when there shall be equality in all taxing laws, and 
the doctrines of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson shall be 


the inspiring and moving force inthe administration of this Gov- 


ernment, 

Not until then can the masses proclaim their victory over the 
classes, not until then will the banks and money power realize 
the vital and important fact that the basis of the existence and 
authority of this Government rests upon GodAlmighty’s entity, 
man, and not upon the creations of gold. 

‘The Constitution must be resurrected and become the chart to 
guide legislation. The blessing of honest and fair government, 
as that sacred instrument demands, must throw its fruits over 
every section of this broad land. When this glorious end is se- 
cured, when constitutional limitations are observed, then, and 
not until then, can we, like the Israelites of old, hang our harps 
on the willow and sing again the sweet songs of Zion. [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side.] 


The ‘Tari. 


SPEECH 
HON. BENJAMIN F. GRADY, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 

The House being in Committee.of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
rovonue for the Government, and for other purposes 

Mr. GRADY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The debate on the pending bill, to which we 
have been listening for some time, possesses some remarkable 
features. The representatives and advocates of the classes who 
have been permitted by law to levy tribute on the people, have 
assumed the réle of offended innocence, as if the Democrats 
were attempting to do them an injury. They assume, too—or 
at least most of their argumentsare founded on the assumption 
that the American laborer is a man who works in a. shop or fac- 
tory, while the farmer, who furnishes 76 per cent.of all the ex- 
portsfrom the United States, is hardly worth consideration; 
and, moreover, that he and his Representative in Congress are 
too ignorant or too dishonest to have.a voice in tariff legislation. 

I resent these assumptions, Mr. Chairman, and representing 
a people who have been for more than a century the victims of 
tariff and other class legislation, I desire to enter my protest, 
and to show these gentlemen in which section of this Union in- 
jured innocence can be found. 

Protection, Mr. Chairman, has been discussed ever since the 
foundation of our Government, and it wouldseem that nothing 
more can be done than to repeat the arguments and reasons 
which people have heard over and over again during all these 
years. the wisdom of all the ages has been put under contribu- 
tion that the country might know the truth and settle upon a 
policy which would assure prosperity and happiness to.all the 
people. 

But we are no nearera satisfactory conclusion than our fathers 
were. Every ppnoraslon has had to fight the same old battle 
Over again, and even our wisest and most distinguished states- 
men have ranged themselves first on one side and then.on the 
other. The nature of the question, then, must be such that 


self-interest can frame.a plausible argument for or against pro- 
tection, and keep the less informed of our oountrymen so con- 
fused that they can do no better than follow the lead of thosein 
whom they confide, even if they be designing demagogues or 
avaricious capitalists. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to spend the time allotted 
to me in discussing at length the particular provisions of the bill 
before us. It is a curious mixture of free-trade and protection, 
with protection asits mostconspicuousingredient; andalthough 
I can never give my approval to any interference on the part of 
the Government with the industries of the people, or to the 
assumed duty to ‘furnish employment” to any class of the peo- 
ple, I shall support the bill, because it is far superior to any- 
thing we have had in many years, and is.a precursor, I hope, of 
something better in the near future. 

I believe in absolute free trade—that the Almighty never in- 
tended that governments should tax mankind in order to hire a 
few men at high wages to furnish employment to other people, 
or to establish industries which must forever stand at à free- 
lunch counter. Furthermore, I believe that no such power was 
conferred upon this eee e States when they created it. 
The struggle for existence in this world of greed and inhuman- 
ity is severe enough under natural conditions, and it is nothing 
short of unmitigated tyranny to add to its severity. 

The South, Mr. Chairman, has been accused of inconsistency 
or carat on the tariff question, The distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BURROWs] and my farmer friend from 
California [Mr. BOWERS] have undertaken to confound us with 
the protective duty on rice and some other Southern products. 
Let me inform those gentlemen that rice never needed any pro- 
tection; it was one of the principal articles of export from the 
Carolinas long before the Revolution, and never had an import 
duty levied on it till 1846, when the so-called free-trade Con- 
gress imposed 20 per cent ad valorem. In 1857 this was reduced 
to 15 per cent. 

During the war, however, the Republicans levied a tax of 2+ 
cents per pound, certainly not at the request of any farmer of 
the South. And I want to say, furthermore, that the riceplant- 
ers constitute a quite cant fraction of the farmers of 
the South, while the great body of them have no more interest 
in rice culture than other consumers have. As to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BOWERS], I must remind him that his 
memory is short; he and his people feasted on free rice from 
the Hawaiian Islands, under a reciprocity treaty, for twelve 
long years preceding the passage of the McKinley act, and it is 
hardly fair for him to claim credit for protecting Southern rice. 

But, Mr. Chairman, protectionists are not scrupulous about 
facts or figures, and I have learned that there is no ground for 
surprise at their assertions or their opinions. When they tell 
us, as one of them [Mr. PAYNE of New York] did a few days 
ago, that Congress ought to empower manufacturers to enrich 
themselves at.other people’s expense, in order that their em- 
ployés may force them to pay high wages, Iam prepared for 
any assertion they may make. 

An effort has been made also to confound us with the duty on 
peanuts. Peanuts protected! Who protected them, and at 
whose instance? The peanut industry of the South took care of 
itself—as pretty much every industry in the South did—up to 
the war. In 1864 the first tax was levied on imported peanuts, 
and that, as well as the dutyon rice, has been maintained by the 
Republicans for the purpose, I have little doubt, for which they 
have done duty in this debate. The protectionists, Mr. Chair- 
man, have been twenty-eight years searching for some farm 
product to protect in order to confound the farmer whenhe cries 
out against the injustice of protection. Lappian] 

I said, Mr. Chairman, that I did not intend to devote much 
time to the provisions of this bill, but I must record my dissent 
to one feature of it. The newly developed industries of the South 

articularly the coal, iron, and mica have been left out 
in the cold, while the yim wd Moma industries of New land are 

ermitted to continue their levy of tribute on the people. This 
is a discrimination, for which, inmy judgment, there is no rea- 
sonable excuse. These old industries are to have free coal, free 
iron ore, free cotton, and free wool, and even then can not com- 
pete with the industries of Euro ; while our farmers must com- 
pete at home and abroad with the farmers of Asia, Africa, and 
South America. 

Every bushel of wheat, every barrel of pork, every pound of 
cotton, brings the same price, whether it is to be consumed in 
New England or Old England. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have wandered from my purpose. I pro- 
pose to present some historical facts bearing on the question of 
protection in the United States—facts which demonstrate, with 
almost mathematical exactness, the cruel injustice of tection 

atevery stage of cur existence. The successful hment 


and management of manufacturing or other industrial enter- 
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rises on the scale required by modern conditions demands abun- 
t capital and a ready command of natural forces, In both 
these prerequisites the Northeastern States had the advantage 
of the Statesof the South. Nature had given them water power 
near the seacoast, and had denied it to the South; and sha 
practices and acts of Congress s gave them the necessary capital. 

How was this done, Mr. Ch an? The story is a disgrace- 
ful one, but it needs to be told—the unjust flings at the South, 
the sneers at her poverty and ignorance, demand the recital. No 
fair-minded man who reads history can doubt that up to the Revo- 
lution the Southern colonies possessed more wealth than those 
in the North. About ten years before that war South Carolina 
was esteemed the wealthiestofthecolonies.” (Hildreth, volume 
3, page 511). The year 1769,” Hildreth says, was the golden age 
of Virginia, Maryland, and South Carolina, whose population 
and productions were now increasing at a rate unknown before 
or since.” 

In 1770, according to the same author, the exports to Great 
Britain from all the colonies amounted to $4,400,000, of which 
pA tree Maryland, the Carolinas,and Georgia furnished $3,- 
400,000—more than three-fourths of the total—while New Eng- 
land’s share was only 14 per cent. And these exports, he says, 
allowing for a moderate increase, had not been materially dif- 
ferent for the last ten years.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see how the tide was turned, how 
the channel was dug through which the wealth of these rich 
colonies was to flow to the others, When the Revolution came 
on this commerce was greatly crippled, and the farmers of the 
South were the principal sufferers, *‘ The cause of Boston was 
the cause of all,” and they risked everything for her sake. 

Then began the period of shame and wrong; and after the 
war was over and 1786 was reached, conditions had changed. 


One large portion of the wealthy men of colonial times had been expatri- 
ated, and another part had been impoverished by the Revolution. In their 
place a new moneyed class had sprung up, especially in the Eastern States, 
men who had grown rich as 3 privateering, by speculations in the 


pron hy 8 money,and by other operations not always of the most 
honorable . (Volume 3, pages 465, 346), 


Coming on up to 1790 and the proceedings of the First Congress 
under the Constitution, we learn that twenty-one and a half mil- 
lions of old State securities had been bought up by these 
traders and speculators at 12} cents on the dollar; and that these 
securities were assumed by that Congress at their face value. 
And, thereupon, the historians tell us, many persons in New 
England found themselves ‘‘suddenly rich.” The originalown- 
ers of these certificates all over the South who had disposed of 
them for one-eighth of their face value were now to be taxed to 
pay their face value! 

But this is not all, Mr. Chairman; a large part of the Federal 
debt had fallen into the hands of these same traders at about 
the same price, and this was refunded by that Congress. So 
that, including a small foreign debt, here was an interest-bear- 
ing debt of $75,000,000 saddled on our fathers, to their impover- 
ishment and to the enrichment of Northern traders and specula- 
tors. 

Need I say more, Mr. Chairman, to show who would be blessed 
and who would be cursed by protection? From the outset, from 
the beginning of the Government, the patriotic desire to encour- 

e shipbuil ng and commerce granted to the shipowners of 

ew England the monopoly of the coastwise trade; and this, 
together with the ocean traffic, yielded them, according to John 
Lowell, 50 per cent on their investments. And I will venture 
to say that the most lucrative branch of their trade was the sale 
to Southern planters of African slaves whom they had bought 
with New England rum. 

Were they yet satisfied, Mr. Chairman? No; theysecured an 
act of Congress granting a bounty out of other people's pockets to 
the fishermen on their coast, which has been kept up substan- 
tially ever since. This was done in consideration of their pa- 
triotic maintenance of a nursery for American seamen. Patri- 
otic, did I say? Yes; patriotism inspired all these acts of 
Congress; the credit of the United States had to be maintained, 
and naval preparation was nécessary for their future security. 
And this patriotic sentiment was taken advantage of by these 
people, who then and since have traded on patriotism. Isome- 
times imagine, Mr. Chairman, that honest old Sam Johnson 
had similar transactions in mind when he declared that “ patriot- 
ism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, was the wealth of the South poured into 
ma a of the North, and schemes devised for a continuation of 

e flow. 

While nonintercourse acts, the embargo, and the war of 1812 
were obstructing the ordi channels of business and trade, 
much of the money of New England was diverted from com- 
merce to manufactures; but the South was compelled, for lack 
of capital, to pursue her old industries. These manufacturers 
were enabled to demand war prices for their products, and their 


gains were enormous from the army contracts which they patri- 
otically secured. When peace returned in 1515 the South strug- 
gled on in the vain hope of returning prosperity, while New 
England flocded Congress with petitions praying for permission 
to exact war prices for their products. 

It was granted them; and thus the moneyed classes got their 
clutches on the throats of the moneyless, where they have had 
them ever since. Itis the custom of protectionists, Mr. Chair- 
man, when we complain of their system, to attempt to weaken 
our complaint by asking why the South did not take advantage 
of the tariff laws; and they seem to think this is a sufficient jus- 
tification of the advantage which they have conferred on capi- 
tal in their own section. My answer has already been given; 
the South was doomed to poverty, and their question is little 
short of mockery. 

The blessings of liberty” promised to her in the Constitution 
have been of doubtful value—‘‘ the letter she looked for never 
came.“ 

Passing over the intervening events, Mr. Chairman, we come 
to 1828, when Mr. Benton made this declaration in the Senate: 

Wealth has fled from the South and settled in the regions north of the Po- 
tomac, and this in the midst of the fact that the South in four staples alone, 
in cotton, tobacco, rice, and ee a indigo was one of its staples) has 
exported produce since the Revolution to the value of £800,000,000, and the 
North has exported comparatively nothing. 

This he said while 5 was consider ing what the South 
believed to be the coup de grace—the finishing stroke to her 
hopes—the bill of abominations.” 

Still 3 that justice would ultimately triumph, those 
people struggled on until the war came and destroyed the little 
which iniquitous legislation had left them. Blackened ruins 
could be seen in every direction, and the naked land wasin many 
places all that was left. Millions of white men, women, and 
children were driven almost to despair, and 4,000,000 of unfor- 
tunate black men, women, and children were turned adrift in 
the midst of a “criminal” population who owed their lives to 
the magnanimity of the Republican party. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, these Republicens ask us why these 
people did not build factories? 

But this was not all; a per capita share of a war debt of nearly 
$3,000,000,000—nearly $85 to each man, woman, and child—was 
imposed on these people; and yet we are asked why they did not 
take advantage of the war tariff. 

Was this all? No; the burden of a shamefully extravagant 
Government has weighed them down, and the beneficiaries of 
protection have wrung from them untold bounties, Theirscale 
of living is disgracefully low, and their children are deprived of 
the means of that culture and enlightenment which would en- 
able them to understand the causes of their degradation or the 
schemes of their oppressors. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, we are asked why these people donot 
build factories? 

Have any of these gentlemen examined the last report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency? If not, let me ask them to turn 
to page 242. There they will find that the per capita of loan- 
able funds in Rhode Island is more than 8387, while in North 
Carolina it is less than $8. And yet they pretend to think that 
North Carolina can do what Rhode Island has done! The task- 
master of the Hebrews commanded them to make bricks without 
straw, and the taskmasters of the farmers ask them to erect fac- 
tories without money. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is the situation of the South to-day, 
brought to it by more than a century of cruel enactments—a sit- 
uation more than any people in modern times have been 
driven to, outside of Ireland. And yet, Mr. Chairman, the de- 
fenders of these people are character zed by the Republicans as 
ignoramuses and enemies of American industry“! 

Mr. Chairman, I have said nothing so far about the manipu- 
lation of the currency by the moneyed classes, the enhancement 
of the value of the money in their pockets, or other schemes to 
plunder she pd oa because the line of my argument did not re- 
quire it. ithout such schemes they would have “ milked the 
cow which the South feeds.” My pies has been to show that 
at no time since the foundation of the Government could the 
Southern people have entered upon a career of manufacturing 
in competition with those whom they had been and were com- 

lled to enrich in other sections. I believe the truth of history 

ully sustains my conclusion, and justifies the South in denounc- 
ing protection as a fraud, as ny, and as robbery. 

One more thought. The scramble for wealth in the sections 
where class legislation has produced its crop of millionaires has 
affected disastrously the high sense of honor, the restraining 
influence of the elevated moral tone, and the respect for human 
rights which our fathers hoped would ever hold us in the path 
of duty. The proposition to require the wealth of the country 
to bear a share of the public burdens has made this manifest“ 
We are told by those who seem to know, that such a tax would 
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be evaded by false swearing, and we have had here the sorry 
spectacle of a stn Democrat announcing his pu to vote 
against the Wilson bill if an income-tax clause be added to it. 

This result of class legislation, Mr. Chairman, is in some re- 
spects more deplorable than the economic results; and if the Re- 

ublican party has destroyed any of the sanctions of the moral 

w, nothing it can do in the future can commend it to the im- 
partial historian. It must go down the ages as the evil genius 
of the United States. [Applause.] 

I have spoken, Mr. Chairman, as I have felt. A recital of the 
oruelties inflicted on helpless humanity by greedy plutocrats 
from the days of the Pharisee to the days of the protectionist 
always warms my blood, and if I have fallen into intemperate 
language, I beg pardon of the committee. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that I am not with- 
out hope; at two general elections our countrymen haye asked 
to be relieved from the tyranny of the moneyed classes, and I 
trust that the time is not far distant when the plutocrats and 
favored classes of this country will be compelled to yield to the 
5 nome of their victims. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 
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HON. WILLIAM BAK E R, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bili (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 


Mr. BAKER of Kansas said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Representing as I do an agricultural and 
stock-raising section of the country, it is but natural that I 
should look at this question of tariff from the standpoint of an agri- 
culturist and a stock-raiser, they being the basis upon which 
the industries of the entire country rest, and have rested from 
the foundation of our Government until the present time. To 
build a permanent structure we must have a good foundation 
upon which it is to rest. 

I lay this down as a fundamental principle, that all wealth is 
the product of labor; that fire, water, cyclones, and war may de- 
stroy wealth, but that labor and labor only can re-create it. 
Labor is of two kinds, skilled and unskilled. ` In the savage and 
semicivilized condition we find unskilled labor, but in civilized 
and enlightened nations we find skilled labor with many auxil- 
iaries to it. When capital commands, skilled labor creates ma- 
chinery which aids in the production of those things that are 
necessary to the higher civilization of man, so that to-day steel 
rails that cost twenty years agoon the market $150 a ton, to day 
can be produced at a profit of $20 a ton, and what is true in the 
iron industry is equally true of the cotton and woolen industries 
of our country. Machinery is such a helper to labor that almost 
all kinds of manufactured goods can be produced now at one- 
fourth the former price. 


This being true, a very pertinent question to be asked at this 
time is, why shall the producer or farmer pay twice the cost of 
roduction to the manufacturer, or why s the farmer give 
0 bushels of wheat for a suit of clothes, when without this high 
tariff protection to the industries, he would be enabled to pur- 
chase that same suit for 15 bushels of wheat? 

I believe in that protection which will protect the home-build- 
ers of ourcountry; that will so abundantly reward the toiling mil- 
lions that they can surround themselves with those comforts 
which are so essential to the well being of higher civilization. 
Is such protection attainable? We believe itis. The question 
naturally propounded is, How? First, protect nothing but what 
needs protection. Second, by allowing the producer to buy in 
the cheapest market and sell in the highest. The answer tothe 
second would be, that it involved free trade, which is true. 
You ask if I am a free trader. My answer is, that I, like Presi- 
dent Garfield, believe in that protection which leads to free 
trade. Abraham Lincoln said: 

Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capitalis only the fruit of 
labor, and could never have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is 
the superior of capital, and deserves much the higher consideration. 

Therefore 1 believe in that protection that gives the higher 

rotection to the n man. The laborer may be protected 
fa two ways—by giving him the least competition, and by en- 
abling him to buy his goods in a cheap market. Unfortunately 
the laboring man of our country has not protection in either 
way. There are a half million of the cheap laborers of Europe 
thrown upon our shores every yen They enter the diversified 
industries of our country, and come in competition with our 
American laborers. If our Republican friends were honest in 
claiming high protection for the laborer, would they admit the 
laborer from other lands free to compete with our own laborers? 
We think not. They with their manufacturing friends believe 
in allowing the manufacturer to buy labor in the cheapest mar- 
ket. 

It is a well-known fact that Senator Plumb did all he honor- 
ably could to defeat the McKinley tariff in 1890. But when it 
was adopted as a party measure he felt himself bound to support 
it. 

In a speech made by him in 1883 he uses the following lan- 
guage: 

When a manufacturer of iron comes to the Senate and says, “I can liveor 
I van make a profit if a certain duty is ee ee what is he saying? He is 


simply sa; if you give me a certain duty you put it in my power to 
charge Oe tung duty as an additional tax on the farmers of the United 


If that was true in 1883, how much truer it is to-day, with all 
the improvements that have been made in the manufacture of 
iron. 

I make this broad assertion, that there has been no period of 
time in the history of this country, when trade was in a normal 
condition, that farmers have been prosperous under a high pro- 
tective tariff. I will go a little farther and make this declara- 
tion, that it is utterly impossible for them to be prosperous under 
the present trade relations that exist between nations. We, the 
p ucers, are compelled to buy in the highest market and sell 

the lowest. Icommend to the thinking people the remarks 
of John A. Logan, made April, 1870. He says: 

Does not every farmer in this broad land make use of iron in all kinds of 
labor? They are producers and consumers, and are not protected; and it is 
they who bey this large amount of money into the pockets of the manufac- 
turers of article, 

The statement made by Gen. Logan is not only true of the 
manufacturer of iron, but it is true of every protected article 
used by the laboring man. 

It has become a notorious fact that combinations have been 
formed by manufacturers to force up the price of products and 
to} reduce the amount of manufactured articles, that they may 
control the price of them. 

While I do not often find my views in harmony with those of 
of Senator SHERMAN at this time, am in perfect accord with the 
views he gave utterance to October 15, 1889, when he used the 
following language: 

The primary oe of a protective tariff is to invite the fullest competi- 
tion by individuals and corporations in domestic production. If such 
viduals or corporations combine to advance the price of the domestic prod- 
uct, and to prevent tho free result of open and fair competition, I would, 


withouta moment's hesitation, reduce the duties on foreign goods compet- 


soe wits them, in order to breakdown thecombination. * * * Whenever 


this free competition is evaded or avoided by combinations of individuals or 
a a the duty should be reduced and foreign competition promptly 

The evidence before the House is of such a nature that I have 
no doubt but those conditions exist to-day. Shall we vote to 
foster and continue them, or shall we vote to crush them out, 
and thereby protect the consumers of this country? 

The 68,000,000 people in this country—men, women, and chil- 
dren—are all consumers; there are not less than 50,000,000 of 
these who are producers; the rest, ‘‘toil not, neither do they 
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spin most of them are living upon the increment of wealth 
produced by others. > 

The question now before us for consideration is how can we 
raise a revenue sufficient to 9 1 the expenses of the Govern- 
ment with equity and justice to ties? Upon this question 
I find great diversity of opinion. Our Republican friends say, 
raise the revenue by high protective tariff. Our Democratic 
friends say, by a tariff for revenue only. They each appear to 
be equally honest, and produce good arguments in favor of their 
particular views. While giving them credit for honesty, we 
most respectfully beg leave to differ with them in the conclu- 
sions. It has been clearly demonstrated that a high protective 
tariff is not safe, because it tends to produce monopolies and 
trusts. The tariff for revenue only would place a revenue duty 
on all the necessaries of life. This we 3 ually faulty, as 
it throws too heavy a burden of taxation upon the poor of this 


country. 

In the discussion of this question let us divest ourselves of all 
poe. and adopt the system of taxation most in harmony 
with the spirit of the age, and of a higher civilization. 

We believe that a system may be adopted that will be just and 
equitable, not grievous to any interest, but will be easily borne 

all parties, and should and will receive the approbation of 

ht-minded people everywhere. I assume this proposition to 
be correct, that a government only has a right to tax her citi- 
zens so far as she gives them protection. If she gives the same 
protection to all her citizens, then the tax should be levied alike 
on all, but if she gives greater protection to one class than 
another, then those receiving the greater protection should be 
the most heavily taxed. This we believe to be in harmony with 
equity and justice. 

A just government will deal justly with all of her citizens. 
The lows of humanity would dictate that if favors are to be shown 
they should be shown in favor of the weak, in favor ot the laborer 
rather than the 5 But I am not here to ask for special 
favors to the poor, but I am here to demand equal and exact jus- 
tice to all. 

When my Republican friends insist upon my voting for a duty 
of from 50 to 100 per cent on the goods worn by the r of our 
country, and that the rich may import their diamonds at a duty 
of only 10 per cent, I answer no! When you tell me that the 
farmer is protected by a duty of 20 cents a bushel on wheat, I 
tell you itis false, basely false. The farmer has to sell his wheat 
on the market of the world, butif he wishes to improve his seed 
by importation, he has the royal privilege of doing so by paying 
20 cents a bushel duty on it. If the miller wishes to import 
wheat, by a compensatory duty it is his privilege to get back 
all and even a greater duty than he has paid. 

In fact, it is a serious question in my mind whether the 
farmer under the McKinley bill has any protection. If he has 
it is only local and not national. But he is compelled to pay a 
high duty on nearly everything he and his family consume. 
You ask how this may be avoided and justice be done to all. I 
will answer that all the actual necessaries of life should be ad- 
mitted free, because they are those things that in harmony with 
the laws of our being are necessary to our health and comfort. 

I would put a high duty on luxuries, and if such duty 
failed to raise sufficient revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment, I would raise the rest by an income tax. 

It seems to me in the proper understanding of this question, 
as history never fails to repeat itself, that it might be well for 
us to glance backward over the tariff legislation of this country, 
and see what it has been and what effects have followed in its 
wake. If I were to make a statement in regard to the tariff leg- 
islation I would make the announcement, which is true in his- 
tory, that the tariff ation has not been the breeder of pan- 
ics; that we have had h tariff and low tariff, and we have had 
prosperous times under each, and we have had panics under 
each, and we have never had a ae under either when there 
„was sufficient money in circulation to do the legitimate business 
of the country upon. ‘ 

As is well known from the organization of our Government 
until 1811 the tariff duties were very low and times were hard. 
From 1811 to 1816 tariff duties were raised, and during that 
time we had the most money in circulation we had ever had, and 
we had good times. The period from 1816 to 1818, under a tariff 
of 24 per cent (the highest duty we had up to that time) was the 

riod of a very serious panic. There was a slight reduction 
Th the tariff from that period to 1832, during which time the 
business interests of the country continued toimprove. From 
that period up to 1860 the tariff was the great issue between the 
two great political parties. During that time we had three 

anics, two of which were under what was then thought to bea 
high protective tariff, and one under the lowest we had had for 
about forty years. 

From 1860 to 1890 we lived under a high protective tariff, be- 
ing very much the highest tariff duties that ever been levied 


by our country, and the failures were very much greater during 
this time than at any previous time in our history. If failures 
and debts are to be considered as evidence of prosperity, then 
this period must be considered the most prosperous in the his- 
tory of our opla; but, if regarded as the opposite, then it marks 
an era which it would be well for our political economists to 


There was a time from 1850 to 1860 when the wealth of the 
country increased over 100 per cent, being the most prosperous 
period since the formation of our Government. This period 
marks a particularly bright era in our history. We are told 
that en the righteous rule, the people rejoice.” That was 
a period in our history when our rulers were not afraid to uso 
the means God had given them for the betterment of mankind. 
The bowels of the earth had offered her treasure; our people 
were wise enough to accept and be thankful for it. 

But in this age of the world we reject the means placed within 
our reach; we poe mortgages to happy nomo; ragged urchins 
to well-dressed citizens. We must have the onaire if it 
takes a thousand paupers to make one. We must tax the un- 
earned increments of mankind to add to the wealth of therich 
barons of our cities. 

We find ourselves to-day in very much the same condition the 
English Parliament was in when it assembled in 1830 on the 4th 
of February. Doubleday, in his Political Life of Sir Robert Peel, 
volume 2, uses the following language: 


‘carefully study. 


The session of Parliament of the year 1830 was o ed by commission on 
the 4th of February. It found all interests in England suffering under the 
monetary dimoul which the attempt dur: the 


year to carry 
the act of 1819 into something like full effect had necessarily created. Aslow 
but-continuous fall of prices of every commodity and a consequent want of 
confidence and gro stagnation in every branch of industry, whether ag- 
ricultural or mercantile, were the results of this attempt. The working 
classes, however, were the greatest sufferers; and their complaints were ac- 
cordingly the loudest as well as the best founded. 

The Was felt everywhere. In the man towns the want 
of orders ment upon the total want of confidence in the stability of 
prices was ca g numerous concerns tosuspsnd operations and to dismiss 
the ves, Whom they could no longer su 
Inthe country the f not able as me 
to discontinue their operations, were 


ants and manufacturers aro 
every method to reduce the 


toa 8 le on the of the 
erbten e 


were speedily ons, signed by all classes, in almost every 
department of industry, depicting their distresses and beseeching the legis- 
lature to devise and apply a remedy, and in the houses themselves discus- 
sions of the most serious nature immediately arose, in which the national 
suffering was unhesitatingly ascribed to the blundering and dishonest leg- 
islation of former years and a retracement of steps fearlessly advocated. 
In Ireland the agitation was equal in amount, though in oi partly dit- 


ferent. 

In investigating the causes that have led to our present un- 
happy condition, I find that we have followed closely in the foot- 
steps of England, both in our tariff and financial legislation, 
that as they enacted laws that were calculated to destroy the 
ability to create wealth, those laws were followed by the enact- 
ment of laws to absorb the wealth that the producers were ena- 
bled to create. For the last twenty-eight years we have gradu- 
ally reduced the volume of money in proportion to the develop- 
ment of our industries, but have continually maintained a high 
protective tariff which had a tendency to absorb the wealth 
created by the different industries of our country, and thereby 
impoverished the masses in the interest of the classes. 

We should 5 in mind that during this particular 

riod of English history they were under a high protective tar- 

; and were constantly see , by tariff legislation, to create 
employment for labor, while they had reduced the volume of 
money to such an extent that the wealthy classes were enabled 
to absorb not only a great part of the wealth of the laboring 
classes, but the accumulation of years of those who were in debt. 

These were years of absorption rather than creation of wealth. 
These were years in English history in which the rich greatly 
increased their wealth, while the great mass of the people were 
impoverished to such an extent that it is said that one-seventh 
of the population were paupers. 

I assume this as a business proposition, one that is well estab- 
lished by history, that as you seek to increase the price of the 
products of labor, you must also increase the volume of money 
to meet the advance in price; and that if you fail to do that 
you will defeat the purposes of such legislation and destroy the 
prosperity of the industry you are seeking to foster. 

The period of high protection in England, which prevailed 
from 1820 to 1847, was one of the darkest periods for the labor- 
ing classes in the history of that great nation. Such was the 
distress among farmers and laborers, according to Doubleday, 
that wages gradually settled in price until the laborer received 
but 3s. Id. per week. 

Is it the purpose of the high protectionists of this country to 
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force this condition upon our people? You are imitating them 
by tariff legislation, also by financial legislation. You seek by 
high'protective tariff to advance the price of manufactured prod- 
ucts on the one hand; on the other hand, by the demonetization 
of silver and owe general financial legislation, you have so 
‘reduced the prices of the products of the masses of the ple, 
who are the crs consumers, that you have destroyed their 
ability to purchase the products of our skilled laborers engaged 
in manufacturing. It isa well-known fact that it is only by the 
coöperation among laboring men that they have been enabled 
to maintain the prevailing priceof wages. 

Strikes and lockouts are to be deplored by all right-minded 
men, and yet we see men on the floor of this House, whoprofess 
to be friends of the laborer, vote for measures that they know 
will have the tendency to reduce the demand for labor, and 
9 1 7 reduce the prices the laborer will receive when em- 

oyed. 

A general cry has gone up all over the country by the Repub- 
licans that the cause of our present panic is the fear upon the 

t ol business men that our manufacturing industries are to be 

estroyed by tariff legislation. It is said that the cry of thief is 
first raised by the thief himself. You who are responsible for 
the legislation we have had during the last twenty years stand 
indicted to-day before God and honest men for the condition that 
exists at tbis time, and which will continue to exist until the 
people in power men who are broad enough, pure enough, 
patriotic and honest enough to enact laws in the interest of our 
whole people, and cease e legislation. 

We are told that our bankers fail, that our merchants fail, that 
our manufacturers fail, and all for the want of confidenee. Con- 
fidence in whom? Confidence in what? Did not the banker fail 
because he had not the ability tomeet his obligations? Was not 
the failure of the merchant, the manufacturer, and stock gambler 
due to the same cause? Was not the whole trouble caused by 
too much credit and too little money? 

An expansion of thirteen billions of indebtedness from 1880 to 
1890, without a corresponding increase of the wealth and money 
of the country, is, in my judgment, the cause of our present con- 

tion. 

That our situation has been constantly growing worse under 
the McKinley tariff, no one I think can for a moment doubt who 
will 5 the causes which have led to our present 
condition. place of giving relief it has had the opposite 
effect. By legislation we have destroyed the ability of the great 
mass of our people to purchase the product of manufactured in- 
dustries. But it is not so much by tariff legislation as by our 
financial legislation that we find ourselves on the verge of na- 
tional bankruptcy. Benjamin Butterworth, of Ohio, has truth- 
fully said: 

The manufacturers and the trusts ee the profits of the 
tariff; the farmer gets the husks and the humbug. 

Senator Plumb used the following language when the McKin- 
ley bill -was before Congress for consideration: 

Mr. President, there has been no fact produced of a kind or description 


whatever. no attempt made to justify pro of duties. I 
have read the letters here of perfectly reputab oe pee en, who say that 
some of these duties imposed by the M: ey reduced htly by this 
bill. are 300 per cent greater than they arein the present law. These manu- 
facturing people have been lauded as generous, asen „as - worthy, 
as havin gely. ded their manufactures. So beit. Lhopethey have. 


expan 

As I said before, I 2 them nothing of all they have got. But they 
want more. They are-asking for the power of taxation to be exercised in 
their behalf, which, it has been truly , represents the power to destroy. 

They want something, the giving of which to them subtracts from what 
other popie have. Nothing been offered here to show that what is pro- 
posed ther wise or just, and yet every table in this broad land, humble 
and proud, is to be taxed additionally to any burden that it has heretofore 
borne, without anything to justify it except simply the Statement that these 
men desire it, and that they are good and ente rich men. 


This fact is clearly stated by Senator Plumb, that the manu- 
facturer is the one who is benefited by the tariff. Shall we 
enact tariff laws in the interest of the millionaire or the masses? 
Thisis a question that we must answer by our voteson Thursday. 
- Believing that class legislation is inimical to the best interests 
of the people, my convictions are clear as to what my duty is. 
We find under the McKinley bill, if estimates are correct, that 

there will be a deficit in the Treasury of not less than seventy 
to eighty million dollars, which must be meteither by reduction 
in tariff duties or an income tax, or both. I believe in the truth 
of the statement credited to Roscoe Conkling, that there has 
not been an act of legislation in the interest of the common peo- 
ple for twenty years. Is it true, as Talmage says, that the mo- 
nopolists carry the Republicans in one pocket and the Demo- 
crats in the other? 

Could the free American people have been in the House of 
Representatives on the 25th of August and seen, as I saw, the 
great high priest of eee grok place the golden calf upon the 
altar of liberty and demand that his subjects bow down and wor- 
ship, and could they have seen, as I saw, one hundred and thir- 


teen Republicans and over one hundred Democrats bow in obe- 
dience to his mandate and do his bidding, they would say, in the 


language of the poet, that— 


The time has passed for idle rest: 

Columbia, from your slumber rise! 
Replace the shield upon your breast, 

cast the veil from off your eyes, 
And view your torn and peed Ae fold— 
88 wolves made desolate 
Tour honor sold for alien gold 
By traitors in your halls of state. 

[Applause,. ] 


The Tariff, 
SPEEOH 


HON. LEWIS SPERRY, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 17, 1894. 


The House in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under co ration the bill (H. R.4884) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SPERRY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In my mind there is an intimate connection be- 
tween a . iff bill an 25 eee. 1 Kao of no eee. 
authority for imposing a tax except for the purpose o i 
the Govern, Tas a tariff Dill, however, it has long been the 

olicy of the Government to so arrange taxes that as much inei- 

ental protection should bok given to domestic industries as the 
needs of the Government would permit. 

From the herinne of the Government to the present time, or, 
at least, up to , when the so-called McKinley bill was passed, it 
has never been disputed that when the Government lays and col- 
lects its taxes for purposes of revenue they should be so laid as 
to give as great protection to domestic industries as ible. 
Changes have been made from time to time in the tariff; but they 
have always been in view of the situation of the Treasury. Rates 
have been moved up when the Treasury wanted money, and they 
haro vern moved down when the Treasury had more money than it 
D 8 

Up to the commencement of the war the percentages derived 
from customs were sometimes as high as 95 per cent, and seldom or 
never below 80 per cent of the total receipts of the Government. 
The emergencies of the war made it necessary to exploit new fields 
for revenue; and a system of internal taxation was inan ted 
which brought in at times something like 50 cent of the required 
revenues, r the war, when the aceumulations were more than 
was needed for the expenses of the Government, one President after 
another—every one from Grant to the first Cleveland Administra- 
tion, and Cleveland himself—recommended a reduction of revenue 
whenever there was accumulated a surplus beyond the reasonable 
expenses of the Government; and the first reductions made were 
made in the internal-revenue schedules, in order not to interfere 
with the established doctrine of the American Government that 
we should have as much incidental protection as the Treasury 
requirements would permit. Thus the first reductions made were 
upon internal taxes, not customs, 

And i apprehend that another reason for the change in this direc- . 
tion was because of the disturbinginfluences brought into operation 
whenever the Government attempts to interfere with the tariff -to 
any considerable extent, There are few temporary misfortunes 
which are greater than a general revision of the and we are 
8 through such a misfortune now. 

Mr. Cleveland, coming to the Presidency in 1884 for his first term 
of service, issued his so-called “free-trade” m: e, in which ho 
called the attention of the country to the fact that under the then 
arranged customs duties and internal taxes we were accumulating 
a surplus in the Treasury which was inconvenient and unjust to the 

ple asindicating a greater degree of taxation than was necessary, 
inducing extravagant F with no way, except b e 
purchase of bonds at high premiums, in which the money could be 
returned to the channels of trade. Therefore he recommended a 
reduction of the tariff duties to meet the then condition of the 
Treasury. 

His famous statement that it was a condition which confronted 
us, not a theory, meant that the condition was an overflowing sur- 


plus in the Treasury, and that ho theories of free trade or protection 
should be allowed to interfere with a rearrangement of the tariff 
upon a downward scale so as not to accumulate the surplus which 


was then so embarrassing. Following the recommendation in that 
came the Mills bill of 1888, which to my ju nt was a 


message $ 
conservative bill. It.ought to have been passed ; and I say so from 
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the standpoint of a protection Democrat and of one who has at heart 
the interests of the industries of New England. It was a protective 
measure. It reduced certain schedules of the tariff. It gave us in 
a large measure free raw material. In that bill those materials 


which manufacturers needed to work into the finished product and 
which themselves carried but a low degree of labor, were for the 
most part put upon the free list. And that billsaved to the interests 
of the country all the incidental protection which was possible to 
be saved under the then requirements of the Treasury 

But the Democratic party encountered the cry of the opposition 
that the message was a ( free-trade“ message, that our President 
was a “free-trade” President, and that the Mills bill was a“ free- 
trade” bill. Through tke fear created by that declaration and b 
means of the promise that if they were allowed to revise the tari 
it would be revised, not upon free-trade lines, but upon protection 
lines, and that in the revision the laborer would get more for his hire 
and the manufacturer would get a better return for his investment, 
the second Cleveland campaign went down in defeat, I am sorry to 
say, for the Democratic party. 

e Republicans came into full control of the Government in its 
legislative and executive branches; and they introduced to the 
American people what has seemed to me to be a new theory upon 
the subject of the tariff; and that was that we might constitution- 
ally have AEE for protection’s sake. If I mistake not, the 
McKinley bill was arranged first with a view to protection, and 
secondly with a view to revenue, which, to my mind, reverses the 
arrangement which ough ever to prevail in the preparation of a 
tariff bill. Following the lines of the theory of protection for pro- 
tection’s sake the Republicans in Congress put sugar upon the free 
list, gero a bounty upon domestic sugar; nted rebates on tin 
which has cost the Government a good many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars; they moved up the rate upon other articles with the 
view of making them restrictive, if not in some cases prohibitory, 
the object being to give increased protection, regardless almost of 
the needs of the Treasury. 

The surplus of $100,000,000, which the recent Harrison Administra- 
tion had at the expiration of Cleveland’s first term of service, was not 
only accounted for by areduction of revenue under the McKinley bill, 
but it was otherwise accounted for in affirmative legislation, which 
has increased the ordinary disbursements of the Treasury from 
$261,000,000 in 1890 to $356,000,000 in 1893—an increase of upwards 
of $94,000,000, in what I ma describe to be the fixed charges of the 
Government. If the Republican party had simply passed the affirma- 
tive legislation, fixing additional liabilities upon the Government, 
and had not disturbed the tariff at all my 8 is that the 
tariff of 1883 would scarcely have produced from year to year a 
sufficient revenue with which to meet the increased expense. 

But they went still further and reduced the receipts obtainable 
from customs in the next year by something like $50,000,000. So 
that the result has been that we are now facing a deficit, a most 
embarrassing deficit, The Treasury has to-day something like 
$70,000,000 of the gold reserve only, and that $70,000,000 is sup- 
posed support 6,000,000 of greenbacks, $585,000,000 of Goy- 
ernment debt, and maintain the parity upon the $600,000,000 of sil- 
ver, worth intrinsically about 50 cents on the dollar; and this 
entrenchment upon the gold reserve has been made necessary by 
the fact that this Congress and the last Congress utterly failed to 
take any step whatever to relieve the Treasury of its great embar- 
rassment. 

In addition to the liabilities in the Treasury I may mention an- 
other, and that is that there are now outstanding $25,000,000 of 
Government bonds which have been due for something like two 

ears or more, which have been extended at 2 per cent, payable at 
the option of the Government, and are now quoted in the market at 
95 cents on the dollar—Government bonds of the United States, Mr. 
Chairman, quoted in the market at 95 cents on the dollar, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency refuses to accept them as the basis of 
a paper circulation except at that discount made ↄobligatory upon 
the holders because the Treasury of the United States has not got 
that paltry $25,000,000 with which to take up those 8 bonds. 

The sinking-fund requirement has also been in default for two 
years, and on the 30th day of next June will be in default to the 
extent of $101,302,369.08. This is ‘‘a condition that confronts us,” 
Mr. Chairman, as emphatically a condition as when in 1887 Grover 
Cleveland called the attention of the conntry to this condition, and 
warned us that no theories ought to stand in the way of an imme- 
diate remedy in reducing the surplus. But the condition that con- 
fronts us is the opposite of what it was then, and it may be well 
said that no theories ought to confront us to-day. This House 
ought not to discuss theories of free trade or protection until they 
first set themselves to work to provide the Treasury with the nec- 
essary fund to pay its bills from day to day. 

Mr. Chairman, what seems to me to be a policy passing strange, 
and out of all keeping with the former polic of the Democratic 
party or any other party, is the action of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of this House. That committee is charged under the 
Constitution, and under the rules of this House, with originating 
legislation in order to provide funds for the Treasury. The Ways 
and Means Committee of this House, pursuing a theory of free trade, 


I venture to say, or some other theory, I know not what, but casting 
out from its mind oar idea of revenue as thoroughly as the makers 
of the McKinley bill did, regardless of revenue, regardless of the 
condition which confronts the Treasury, presents to this House a 
bill which carries upon its face, estimated upon the imports of last 
year, which were large, a deficit of $76,000 nearly, in addition to 
a certain deficit of $76,000,000 which will have accrued by the 30th 
day of next June. 

It is a condition that confronts us. It is a condition which ought 
to be met without regard to theory. The condition is one to which 
this House ought to give its immediate attention. TheSecretary of 
the Treasury is to-day siya actin anreta to grant him permission 
to issue bonds to run the Government in debt in a time of profound 
peace, 

I can not understand, I say, the policy or the politics of such 
action. A customs bill ought to produce customs; 4 tariff bill ought 
to produce a revenue, and particularly in view of the declaration 
of poe Chicago platform that we should have a tariff for revenue 
only. 

I am no friend of the present tariff law (the McKinley bill, so- 
called). Iam no friend of its bounties, nor in all respects of its 
free list, but one thing may be said of the McKinley bill which can 
not be said of this one—it produces a revenue. ‘A bill which inde- 
pendent of the present eaten, Se of the Government will produce 
revenue, certainly has something to recommend it. 

I do not believe that the Democratic party 
country and tell the country that they have redeemed their election 
pledges at the expense of $75,000,000 a year, and that the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment has been put under obligations to that amount, run in debt 
$75,000,000 a year at least, in order to enable the Democratic party 
to redeem its election pledges. I believe in tariff reform, but I would 
arrange 3 bill in such a way as to produce as far as pos- 
sible the needed funds for the Treasury without running into debt; 
and if a decent arrangement of the present tariff would not perform 
that great service, I would increase the internal taxes in some way; 
but for my part I should hesitate to go before the country and say 
that my party had redeemed its election pledges at the expense of 
a continual increase in the national debt. 

But I have another suggestion to make to this bill, and that is as 
to the motive upon which I suspect it was formulated. In my 
judgment the bill has been so drawn as to produce a deficit of large 
8 for the purpose of making an income tax a necessity. 

do not believe that I can be mistaken in that assertion, and I can 
not put out of my mind the free-trade element which to some extent 
controls the Democratic side of this House; and my belief and fear 
is that if the free-trade element of the Democratic party shonld 
have it in their power they would substitute an income tax and 
abolish the custom-houses entirely. If that be the policy of the 
party now in control of public affairs, I have only to say that it is 
an abandonment of all previous policy of the country, whether 
under Democratic, Republican, or what-not administration. 

The very report of this committee indicates it: 

The bill, on which the committee has expended much patient and anxious labor, 
is not offered as a complete response to the mandate of The American people. Tt 
no more professes to be - of all protection than to be free of all error in its 
complex and manifold de é 

I infer from that language, Mr. Chairman, that a perfect bill, 
which, in the judgment of that committee, would be a complete re- 
sponse to the mandate of the American people, would be a free-trade 
bill absolutely, or, in other words, would be a bill simply abolish- 
ing all tariffs entirely and gathering no customs whatever. If that 
be the judgment of this committee as to what is the mandate of the 
American people in the last election, I will remind this House that 
if the issue ever comes before the American pene as it may come 
before them in the next election and in the next Presidential elec- 
tion, the clean-cut issue as to incidental protection or free trade, the 
mandate of the American people will not be in favor of free trade. 
It never yet has been and it will not be, at least in the immediate 
future. There is another point to which I would like to call atten- 
tion, and that is the feeling that exists in the agricultural States to 
the effect that they are the ones who pay the tariff tax and that the 
industrial and manufacturing States get the benefit of the tariff, 
while they get none. 

The argument proceeds upon the statement, first, that the con- 
sumer pays the tax, which may be true. The second statement is 
that there are more farmers in the country than artisans, which is 
also true; but it does not follow from that that the agricultural part 
of the country pays more taxes or consumes more from & custom- 
house standpoint than the industrial States, and such is not the 
fact. 

A merchant or a manufacturer or a man who lives upon his income, 
aman with $4,000 a year income, consumes more from a customs 
standpoint than ten farmers, for instance, with annual incomes of 
$400 a year each. Take the farmers of the West. They supply 
their tables, excepting, perhaps, tea, coffee, and sugar, with their 
own products. 

The States of the West are largely agricultural, yet some of them 
are partly manufacturing. They manufacture wagons, agricultural 
jnschinery, and implements. They manufacture paper, textile 


can go safely to the 
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fabrics to a extent, household furniture, stoves, and a multi- 
tude of articles, which are manufactured in the West, and Bd 85 
to the agricultural States of the West cheaper than they could be 
— 1 | from the East, and cheaper than they could be supplied 
from abroad even under absolute free trade. Take the few remain- 
ing articles which the Western farmer consumes, and upon which 
in consumption he pays the tax, and it is almost tesimal. 
And whatis true of the agricultural States of the Westis still 
more marked in the agricultural States of the South. - 

Now the South is composed of a population one-third of which 
is colored. The colored population are not consumers. The labor 
of the South is colored inbox. The colored man with his little cabin 
in which his family lives consumes nothing from a customs stand- 
point. There is nothing in the cabin. There is no household fur- 
niture. He has no desires, he has no wants. He consumes sweet 

otatoes and hominy and bacon. He does not need much, That 

imits his consumption. Compare the consumption of the laborer 
of the South, of that class, with the consumption of the well-paid 
mechanics of the industrial States. Whatdotheyconsume? They 
live in good houses. They consume lumber in the construction of 
their houses. The houses are well furnished. They are well clad, 
they aro well shod, they are well fed. They consume the agricul- 
tural products of the West and the imported products from for- 
eign countries. They pay the tax,if consumers, and as consumers 
have to pay the tax; if they consume much they pay more tax, and 
if they consume but little they pay but little tax. 

Look into the country store, in the South, for instance; and I speak 
of the South because it is distinctively agricultural, because I 
apprehend in that part of the country there is a distinctively free- 
trade sentiment existing, and it exists upon the theory, which I 
believe to be false, that the tariff is against their prosperity and in 
favor of the prosperity of the industrial States. Now, look into 
the country store of the South, and observe the limited quantity of 
articles which pass into consumption in those communities, and 
compare one of those stores with the stores in the villages or the 
cities of the North, the variety and the quantity of the goods. 
Where you have a demand you have a supply ; and if there is no 
demand in the country store in the South it indicates that there is 
no consumption. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, There isnomoney there; that 
is the trouble. 

Mr. SPERRY. Precisely. There is no money there; and because 
there is no money there you can not buy anything to consume; and 
if you do not consume anining gon do not pay any tariff taxes. 

Lr. TALBERT of South Carolina. The tariff bears upon them in 
that it reduces the price they receive for their products, so that 
they donot get anything. 

Mr. SPERRY. On cotton, for instance? 

Mr, TALBERT of South Carolina. On cotton and everything 


else. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BAILEY in the chair). If the gentleman 
from South Carolina desires to interrupt the gentleman to ask a 
quetion he must first address the chair. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. The gentleman does not mind 
me interrupting him. 

Mr. SPERRY. The gentleman is' entirely at liberty; I do not 
object to interruptions. 

he tariff does not affect the price of your cotton the minutest 
fraction of a cent. I would say to the 5 from South Caro- 
lina that the price of cotton is fixed in Liverpool. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. So it is. 

Mr. SPERRY. And your money here, whether it be good, bad, 
or indifferent, whatever it may be, has no effect whatever upon the 
pote of cotton in Liverpool; but the price of cotton in Liverpool 

es the price of the cotton in South Carolina; and the tariffs, I do 
not care what they are, have no more effect upon commodities raised 
a oe ie and exported than they have upon the rising and falling 
of the tide. 

Now, au idea prevails in many agricultural States in the West and 
the South that the pay the taxes and that the industrial States 
get the benefit of ik. ere is no greater mistake possible. 

Mr. MARSH. The gentleman says he does not care anything 
about being interrupted. 

Mr. SPERRY. I do not. 

Mr. MARSH. Ido not want that idea attributed to the West. 
3 EERE: You would not object to it being attributed to 

ansas 

Mr. MARSH. Iam not looking after Kansas just now. 

Mr. SPERRY. But the subject of consumption is of more impor- 
tance to the consumer than taxes. I have spoken about consumption 
only to ascertain who pays the custom taxes. Now, I will say to 
the gentleman from South Carolina that for every dollar of customs 
which the United States gathers out of the State of South Carolina 
the United States pays back a dollar and a quarter in the expenses 
of collection. 

Pra TALBERT of South Carolina. That does not make any dif- 
rence, 

Mr. SPERRY. The custom-house officers in the State of South 


Carolina receive $1.25 from the Government for every dollar of cus- 


toms duty that is collected there, and certainly you 
custom taxes. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Then the custom-houses ought 
to be abolished, if they cost more than they collect. 

Mr. SPERRY. They ought to be abolished from a free-trade 


o not pay the 


r EA : 
Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It is true that they ought to 
be abolished if they cost more than they collect. 


Mr, SPERRY. I only used this illustration of South Carolina to 
show that thoy do not consume anything and do not pay any taxes 
and it is due to the fact that the population of South Carolina is 60 
per cent colored people, who are nonconsumers. 
gin PMDE of South Carolina. Do not those people eat any- 

ng 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina, if he 
desires to saab the gentleman, must rise. This must not 
degenerate into a dialogue. 

Mr. SPERRY. They are not consumers from a customs stand- 
point. There is no tax that I have heard of yet upon sweet pota- 
toes, hogs, and hominy, and they satisfy the laborer of the South 
with all he wants. He uses no lumber in his cabin and has got 
scarcely any furniture init. He does not consume manufactures, 
and he does not consume anything. Therefore, it is in a State hay- 
ing 60 per cent colored population, I find from customs return that 
it costs $1.25 to collect a dollar, 

Now, itmay be true that the argument would not hold good asin 
relation to the several States, because there are various ports of entr 
in the State of South Carolina, in which goods might be landed whic. 
might go into the State of North Carolina or elsewhere for consum 
tion. But the State of South Carolina has ports and harbors and a 
large export trade, and there is no reason why it should uot have 
imports. There is no reason why they should not import if they 
could consume, If their population was white I suppose they 
would consume and they would import. Extending the argument 
to its geographical limits, to the Eastern, to the Middle, and the 
Southern States, and you can get an approximately correct esti- 
mate as to who it is t pays the taxes on the theory of the con- 
sumer paying them. 

Now, a good many goods might be entered at the port of New 
York as the port of entry and the goods go through to Chicago as 
the port of delivery. They are delivered there for consumption in 
Chicago, and the radius within which those goods will be consumed 
is comparatively limited. St. Louis, in the customs district of New 
Orleans, receives its goods in bond from New Orleans custom-house 
as the port of entry for St. Louis, and they are sent to St. Louis as 
the port of 8 are consumed within a short radius, com- 
paratively, of St. Louis. 

Therefore, I say that if we take the geographical divisions of the 
country, we may ascertain with greas accuracy who it is that pays 
the tax, and I have been to the trouble of ascertaining it from the 
records of the Government. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Before the gentleman leaves the branch 
of the discussion with which he has been dealing I would like to 
ask him a question. I came into the hall just as he was making the 
statement that the price of the cotton exported from the South is 
not affected by the tariff laws. Did I understand the gentleman to 
make that statement? 

Mr. SPERRY. I think perhaps you did. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana, Is there no qualification to that state- 


ment? 
Mr. SPERRY. None whatever. Would you like to qualify it? 
Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I happened to be present in the Ways 


and Means Committee room when a number of gentlemen from Bir- 
mingham, Ala., were having a hearing, and they insisted that the 
tariff should be maintained on coal, becauseif it were taken off the 
English vessels would carry coal for ballast when they come to our 
Southern ports for 8 of cotton, and would thus be enabled to 
bring in coal cheaper than it could be mined in the neighborhood of 
Birmingham; but that, with the tariff on coal, they werenot able to 
bring it in, and therefore carried sand for ballast. Thus it would 
appear that the vessels carrying cotton from our ports charge the 
cotton-raiser the price of carrying sand on the voyage this way as 
well as the price of carrying cotton back; making a double tax 
upon the cotton-raiser for the delivery of his cotton at London or 
Liverpool. Now, if we had free coal, would not that relieve the 
cotton-raiser of a part of the charge for transportation, and thus 
leave him a farther margin of profit on his cotton? 

Mr. SPERRY. Not the 1 There is no way known to 
trade or to man by which an English vessel bringing a load of sand 
from Europe can charge that service to the cotton-raiser of the 
South. It is generally known—I supposed it was known to every- 
body—that goods come in ballast into New York and other ports 
for nothing and the vessel-owners are glad to get them. For 
instance, pig iron is often brought in ballast into New York with- 
out any freight charge whatever, because it is easy to handle and 
makes an excellent ballast; and the gentleman’s bk awa is too 
far-fetched for a moment’s consideration. He ought to know that 


the te phic communication between Liverpool and New York 
notices the price of cotton almost every hour, I might say every 
minute, in the day, and that between New York and the Southern 
States there is a like telegraphic communication, and that the quo 
tations change from day to day and almost from hour to hour, 
Now, does the gentleman from Indiana imagine that those tele- 
graphic communications and market quotations from reg te! ee 
which fix the price of cotton, take into account the ship-loads of 
sand that may be brought by vessels carrying cotton? Laugin 
and applause. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Does the gentleman desire an answer? 

Mr. SPERRY. If it does not consume too much of my time. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I do not desire to occupy the time of 
the gentleman, but he isin error. The price of cotton in Liverpool 
remains precisely as it is fixed by the dealings at the time, but when 
the men who control these merchant vessels go out into the world 

` to seek for cotton they will go where they can get it to carry at the 
most profit to them, and if we close our ports to the incomingof the 
22 which they can bring us from abroad they will go to India 
t their cotton, and the cotton-raiser of the South will have to 

find some other way to ship his cotton to Europe. [Applanse.] 

Mr. SPERRY. y friend from Indiana is a great discoverer since 
he has discovered and tries to impress upon this House the idea that 
a vessel starting from Liverpool for a cargo of cotton will go to 
India unless she can get paid for carrying a shipload of sand to 
South Carolina. [Laughter and applause.) That is an entirely 
new element in cotton quotations and: market prices; I never heard 
of it before. [Laughter and applause.] It is an element that has 
never been considered on the exchanges of the world. Freights are 
123 like any other commodity, and they vary from day to day; 

mean ocean freights for cotton, which is carried largely by 


“tramp” steamers. 
Now, Mr: Chairman, I was speaking of ascertaining who it is that 
tion, and after I have told 


pays the tax the theory of cons 
zon that, I will tell you also who it is that gets the benefit of the 
ff taxes. I want to refute the idea, so often brought forward 
here by gentlemen from the South and tho West, that they are pay- 
tribute to the East, They are not. 
Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that the time 
of the gentleman from Connecticut be extended, as I occupied so 
much of his time by interrupting him. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Banery). Tho gentleman from Indiana 
Dan; COOPER) asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 

onnecticut [Mr. Sperry] be permitted to proceed. The Chair 
suggests that it wonld disarra the programme of the evening 
should he be permitted to go on indefinitely, 

Mr. SPERRT. I would like to have five minutes, perhaps not 
more than three. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana, as the Chair 
understands, asks that the gentleman from Connecticut be permitted 
to proceed for five minutes, Is thero objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SPERRY. Mr. Chairman, now let us ascertain who it is that 
pays the tax on consumption—the customs tax, and who it is that 
gets the benefit of it, froma phical standpoint or an agricul- 
tural standpoint, or an industrial standpoint—any standpoint you 
choose to take. I take the two great items with which the Treas- 
ury has to deal; one is the item of customs dues—about $200,000,000 
a yeat—$203, 000,000 last year; the other item is pensions, amount- 
ing last year I think to $156,000,000. Those are the two large items. 
I have heard it suggested upon the floor of this House that pensions 
are so large it would be a good idea to inaugurate an income tax and 
let those who favor pensions have the income tax as high as they 
want for the purpose of paying pensions, so that this expenditure 
may not come out of any one else. 

In the year 1893 the Eastern States paid into the Treasury as net 
customs, over and above the cost of collection, upwards of $17,000,000 
of tariff taxes; and they drew out of the Federal yin pen- 
sions $15,000,000. The Middle States paid in customs tariff taxes 
(„the consumer pays the tax“) $153,000,000; and they drew out in 
838 $36,000,000. The Southern States, which areso distinctively 

trade, because the tariff bears upon them so heavily that they 
can not stand it—and I am sorry they are so poor; for if they can 
not consume they can not be expected to pay tariff taxes—it is only 
the consumers who pay these taxes—the Per States paid into 
the custom-honses net 83,600,000 — large sum. There are Four sea- 


rts clear around the coast, 8 = Guilt with 5 har- 
iefly in your principal prod- 


and an excellent export trad 
uct, cotton. 
o Southern States yon last year into the Federal Treasury 
$3,600,000 net, and they drew ont in pensions $17,000,000. Does the 
tariff weigh heavily upon my friend Kota South Carolina [address- 
ing Mr. TALBERT], and jdoes it weigh heavily upon his State? I 

1 give the figures for South Carolina, That State, with 60 per 
cent colored, nonconsuming population, paid into the Treasury in 
customs $18, and drew out of the Treasury all of it and $376 be- 
sides, Why should the State of South Carolina want free trade 
under those circumstances? 
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Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Where do you our figures? 

Mr. SPERRY. From the rt of the R — 855 Treasury, 
They are available to the gentleman if he will inquire for them. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman allow me 
a question? 

r. SPERRY. Yes, sir. i 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Ténnessee. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that he is taking all the tariff taxes paid by the people of the 
South upon what they consume, or simply what is returned upon 
articles imported through Southern ports? 

Mr. SPERRY. I stated that under the system of bonded ware- 
houses and bonded transportation to inland ports of delivery you 
get, when you take geographical divisions in this way, almost an 
exact return of the actual consumption in the particular vicinity. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Does the gentleman undertake 
to say that the Sonth does not get a large majority of its imported 
goods through Northern ports—New York, for instance? 

Mr. SPERRY. They may get something in that way, but there 
are the bonded warehonses all through the South, and any con- 
siderable amount of goods coming in goes into the bonded ware- 
houses and the merchant pays his customs duties at the warehouse 
nearest to his place of business. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, I think the gentleman is alto- 
gether mistaken in supposing that our merchants in Tennessee get 
any imported goods through Southern ports; they buy all their im- 

orted poou from Northern cities—New York, for instance, and 

hiladelphia. There is scarcely a merchant in Tennessee who gets 
through a Southern port any imported goods; very few of them im- 
port any goods on their own account. 

Mr. SPERRY. The State of Tennessee has bonded warehouses, 
inland gau of delivery of its own, and it paid into the Treasury 
of the Government last year $83,000, which was about four times as 
much as the State of South Carolina paid. The colored population 
in Tennessee is not as great as in South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I only wanted to get at the facts 
of the case. The received in our State at the bonded ware- 
houses or the ports of delivery which the gentleman speaks of, in- 
clude only imported by Tennessee merchants through those 
warehouses or ports of delivery. But the large wholesale and retail 
trade which comprises purchases mado in New York City, Philadel- 
phia, and elsewhere, would not be included in those returns, 

Mr. SPERRY. The gentleman can explain the figures as he likes, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, They explain themselves. 

Mr. SPERRT. Youmayspeculate on them as much as you please; 
you can not alter the facts. 

Mr. TALBERT of Sonth Carolina. I would like to say—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. SPERRY. Les, sir. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It is a common saying that 
“figures do not lie;” but, Mr. Chairman, they are very deceptive. 
While figures do not lie, liars do sometimes figuro considerably. 
And I want to say that the gentleman from Connecticut knows and 
everybody knows that the colored man or the white man in South 
Carolina, when he goes to one of those stores of which tne gentle- 
man has been speaking, and buys a dollar’s worth of goods, pa 
50 or 75 cents of that dollar to the protected mannfacturer—the 
“yobber baron,” and in that way this tariff bears heavily on the 
poor people—colored as well as white, and nobody knows it better 
than the gentleman from Connecticut. This protection system is 
nothing but a snare, a fraud, and a delusion, and the gentleman 
knows it. It reminds me of an aneedote I want to tell yon of. 

Mr. SPERRY. Mr. Chairman, I think I must decline to yield 
further. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina (continuing). An anecdote 
that happened down in a rich valley in Mississippi some time ago. 
There was a darky frolic down there one hot summer night, and 
from time to time as the frolic progressed hegroes would go out into 
the yard and dip water from a well with a long-handled gourd; 
because, you know, down in that country sometimes the water 
comes pretty near to the surface. 

Mr. SPERRY. Mr. Chairman, I must refuse to yield to the gen- 
tleman for a speech. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina (continuing). There was a 
little curb around the top of the well, a sort of a protection; but it 
was removed by some of the mischievous younger ones to have a 
little fun, and stood at the corner of the house to watch, and in a 
few minutes one of these big burly dancers came out to get a drink, 
and the first thing he knew (who had gone out there to get a drink 
of water), making for the curbing, not noticing that it had been 
removed, 8 in, and when they managed to him out, with 
his month filled with water, he wanted to know “ who done bin 
dar and moved that well.” [Laughter.] And so it is about your 
high protective tariff. You moved it from them, but they are no 
more protected than the man that fell into the well. Your figures 
are deceptive, and I don’t believe that they are true. You pretend 
to believe in reform , but you are a wolf in sheep’s clothing and you 
don’t mean a word that you say. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Barry). The time of the gentleman from 
Connecticut has expired, 
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Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Ihave stood here just as long 
as I propose to staud here and hear my people abused. I am a 
Southern man, and I stand here ready to repel any insinuation or 
any injustice heaped upon the glorious little State of South Caro- 
ee [Applause and laughter.] Iam proud of the name of that 

tate. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina will be 
in order. The time of the gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 


ughter. 
Ore: RAIN ES. Task unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Connecticut be permitted to proceed for five minutes longer. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SPERRY. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to continue for 
any considerable length of time, but I will say to my friend from 
South Carolina that no offense whatever was intended. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, That is all right, 

Mr. SPERRY.. The gentleman is not to blame for the fact that 
he was born in South Carolina, and that 60 55 cent of his neigh- 
bors are colored people and nonconsumers. at isa fact that even 
he will not deny, 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. If you had to feed them you 
would think that they were consumers. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPERRT. They are not consumers from a revenue stand- 

int. 

Perhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut must not be 
9 without his consent. 

Mr. TALBERT, of South Carolina, Iwill askthe gentleman from 
eee not to interrupt me if he does not want me to inter- 
ru m. 

o CHAIRMAN., Does the 8 from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Whenever he does I will in- 
terrnpt him either one way or the other. 


4 The CHAIR The Chair hopes there will be order on the 
oor, 
Mr. SPERRY. Mr. Chairman, the figures I have quoted are 


official, and if the gentleman from South Carolina has any doubt of 
their accuracy I will produce them for his instruction, if he admits 
that he needs any, or if he has not passed beyond hope of instruc- 
tion. I can poe official records, and they are as I havo read 
them precisely; The gentleman can explain them in any way he 
sees fit, I don’t care how. But to my mind it only affirms what I 
have always believed that a State like South Carolina, for instance, 
which the gentleman so gallantly defends, consisting largely of a 
poor population—it only confirms a casual observation that they 
are not consumers from a customs standpoint. 

They may spend a dollar, possibly, in the country stores, as the 
—— suggests; but they do not buy anything that the tariff 

as any effect upon, I reckon, I never saw anything in a country 
store that was affected by the tariff, as I remember. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, Ido not reckon you have seen 
many country stores. 

Mr. SPERRT. Lam referring to articles of consumption which 

to increase the customs revenue of the Government. That is 

ə point I was making, If the people in the Middle and Eastern 
States are wealthy, if those are the ones you are expecting to 
cateh with an income tax, you catch them because they are rich; 
and if they are rich they are able to consume, and they do consume, 
and if they consume they pay the tax. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPERRY. I would like to read a few more figures, and that 
will be all, unless the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. TALBERT] 
interrupts me again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the gentleman will be 
allowed to continue. 

Mr. SPERRY. The total customs receipts from the Western 
States amounted to $14,000,000 last-year, and the pension payments 
to the Western States were $83,000,000. There is a long list hero 
which I will print in the RECORD. Any particular State you want 
I will give to you. 

A MEMBER. Illinois: 

Mr. SPERRY. Illinois pays $8,000,000 in customs. IIlinois is a 
rich State. It receives $11,000,000 in pensions. The Pacifie States 
og — 5 nearly $8,000,000 and they receive in pensions about 


,000. 

Mr. HUNTER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
before he takes his seat. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut yield 
to the gontleman from Ilinois [Mr. HUNTER]? 

Mr. SPERRY. With the permission of the Chair, 

Mr. HUNTER. You state that the report which you hold in your 
hand shows that the State of Illinois pays a certain amount in cus- 
toms duties. I believe you said $8,000, As I understand you, 
you limit the consumption to the State of Illinois ? 

Mr. SPERRY. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
did not understand me, 

Mr. HUNTER. I would liketohave the gentleman state it again. 

Mr. SPERRY. I have already stated that probably if you should 
take a single State, the argument might not hold absolutely true 
and might not be entirely correct, but if you take a division o 


The gentleman 
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country like the Western States and the Middle States and the 
Southern States, it- becomes-almost-absolutely correct in my judg- 
ment. For instance, the city of Chicago has a circle of trade, and 
the goods which the Chicago merchant imports; ordinarily I mis- 
trust through the New York custom-house, he pays his dues upon 
in Chicago. The Chicago merchants have a circle of trade, and 
within that radius these goods areconsumed. They may go up into 
Wisconsin, they may go into Michigan; they may go down in the 
direction of St. Louis; or beyond St, Lonis. They may go into half 
a dozen States,Ohio and Indiana among them, but within those 
limits—and they are limits—it becomes, in my judgment, very accu- 
rate 1 sections of country that pay the tax; and under 
the pension schedule this table is absolutely accurate as to the 
States that get the pensions. 

Mr. RIC SON of Tennessee. Does the gentleman insist that 
New York State consumes and pays the taxes on all the imported 
goods brought into New York City f 

Mr. SPERRY. I have not said any such Shing: 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is the burden of your ` 


See 

. SPERRY. I have not said any such thing, and I will suggest 
to the 8 now that in my own city of Hartford, Conn., 
within miles of New York, goods come to our merchants in 
Hartford through the New York custom-house as the pori of entry, 
and the duties on those goods are paid in the city of Hartford as 
the inland port of delivery. 


EXTENDED REMARKS. 


The pending bill is a departure from all prorina kon, anemia 
in one respect. In the face of a large deficit in the Treasury and 
increased expenditures, which may continue for a considerable 
number of Agri it reduces the rate of taxes in a way to reduce the 
amount to be reasonably e ted to be received under the provi- 
sions of the bill, as compared with existing law, by upwards of 
$75,000,000, It is a fact worthy of notice that heretofore, whenever 
the Government has needed additional resources, it has in 

tariff rates, and whenever a surplus. has accrued tariff rates have 
been reduced. 

The first exception to this general rule in a hundred years of 
tariff legislation is illustrated — the legislation of the Fifty-first 
Congress in the è of the McKinley bill, so called. That bill 
attempted to reduce the aggregate customs receipts, and did in fact 
reduce them, and in that particular it was in keeping with all pre- 
vious bills of the Government. The manner of reducing the receipts 
was by increasing the free list, chiefly by transferring sugar from 
the dutiable to the free list, thereby effecting a reduction of about 
$55,000,000, and second by increasing tariff dues on imported man- 
ufactures, with a view of either prohibiting or at least restricting 
en and in that way to reduce the customs receipts. 

pon that point I quote from the report of the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee, when the McKinley bill was submit- 
ted to the House: 

The exact effect upon the revenues of the Government of the proposed bill is 
dificult of ascertainment, That there will be a substantial reduction, as we 
shall show, admits of no doubt. It is not believed that the increase of duties u 
wvols and woolen goods, and upon pigas waze; will have the effect of — v 
the revenue. That would, ef course, follow if the importations of the last fecal 
year wore hereafter to be maintained, which, however, is altogether ot peewee 


The result will be that importations will be dec: and therefore the amount 
of revenue collected from these sources will be hed. 
In every case of increased duty except that im upon tin plate (which does 
not go into effect until July 1, 1891) and u en fabrics the effect will be to 
rtations will fall off. It 


on 

reduce rather than enlarge the revenues, p — im 
was the aim of the commi to fix the duties u t class of manufactured 
goods and farm products which can be supplied a8 home 80 as to discourage the 
use of like foreign goods and products, and secure to our own people and our own 
producers the home market, believing that competition among ourselves will 
Tama rain ms prices to consumers in the future as it has invariably done in 

© pas 

e seek by the increased duties recommended not only to maintain but to 
enlarge our own mannfacturing plants and check those supplies from abroad 
which can be profitably produced at home. eral —— of the bill is to 
foster and promote American production and divi cation of American industry. 


The effect of the increase of tariff rates was not such as the com» 
mittee had expected. Upon the other hand, all previous experiences 
of the Government was still further exemplified in the fact that an 
increase of rates produced an increase of customs receipts, and in 
that respect the expectations of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the Fifty-first Congress have not been realized. This is shown by 
customs receipts for the last fiscal year, which have amounted to 
$203,355,016.73. If we add to that sum the amount which could 
reasonably have been expected upon goods transferred to the free 
list: under the McKinley bill, say $60,000,000, we should have for 
customs receipts for the past year upwards of $263,000,000, which 
is more than $30,000,000 more than was ever received from customs 
in the beny of the Government. That is to say, the highest tariff 
rate has produced the largest tariff revenues. 

_ The tariff of 1857 was a general reduction of rates and an inerease 
in the free list, by reason of a surplus in the Treasury, and it 
resulted in a decrease in customs receipts, When the war broke 
out we needed more funds and tariff rates were increased in 1861; 
increased again in 1862; increased again in 1863, arid again in 1864, 
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and all of these increases were followed by an increase in customs 
receipts from $39,000,000 in round numbers for the year 1861, to 


$179,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 1866. Itis claimed by some 
members of the Ways and Means Committee and friends of this 
bill on the floor of the House that the decrease of the customs rates 
will result in an increase of customs receipts by reason of increased 
imports. There is nothing in tariff legislation to justify such 

ectations. The estimated decreased customs receipts of nearly 
$76,000,000 is one that is likely to prove permanent, and can only 
be made good either by increased taxation in some other direction, 
or more probably by a continued increase in the public debt as 
long as this measure should continue in operation. 

e suggested income tax to make good the deficit is very much 
of an experiment, and aside from this it is not claimed by the com- 
mittee even that it will result in supplying needed revenues. The 
distinctively free-trade sentiment which is prevalent in certain sec- 
tions of the South and West has never been, and could not be, 
supported by the Democratic party of the industrial States. The 
imposition of import duties merely for the sake of protection and 
with a view of shutting out all foreign competition, does not meet 
the approval of the Democratic party in the North, nor is the Demo- 
cratic party in the North in sympathy with the free-trade tendency 
of tho party so distinctively manifest on the floor of this House. 
The correct position is that the tariff should be levied with a view 
to Treasury requirements, and that no more should be levied than 
is necessary; but that whatever is necessary should be equitably 
distributed, so as to afford as much inciden rotection as the cir- 
cumstances of the case will permit. Upon that point I quote in 
the appendix the tariff planks in the first two Cleveland conven- 
tions, and also the tariff declaration upon which the present admin- 
istration was elected, 

I quote in this connection from the placer of the late Chicago 
convention, which declares for a tariff for revenue only. Whether 
this means protection or not, it means at least that whatever tariff 
bill this House passes should be one which will produce a revenue 
adequate to the — requirements, or at least raise as much as 
is now received under existing law. Tho following is the tariff 
plank in the last Chicago platform: 


We denounce Republican 8 as a fraud—a robbery of the great ee vated 
of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it to be a funda- 
mental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Government had no 


constituti power to impose and collect tariff duties, except for the punan of 
revenue only; and we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be ted 
to the necessities of the Government when honestly and econ: y adminis- 


The Democratic party of my State never indorsed the above pro- 
vision of the Chicago platform, lest it might be open to a free-trade 
construction. This position of the Democratic party of Connecti- 
cut was not duo so much to the provisions of the platform itself as 
to the fact that it was offered as an amendment to a provision by 
the committee on resolutions which was in keeping with the decla- 
ration of the two previous Cleveland conventions. Upon that point 
I quote in the appendix two editorials from the Hartford Daily 
Times, whose editor, Hon. A. E, Burr, has probably attended more 
Democratic national conventions than any man now living in Con- 
necticut at least; and has most always served on the committee on 
resolutions. Nor is there anything in the Chicago platform to justify 
the creation of a deficit in the customs legislation and the substitu- 
tion of an income tax to make good the deficit. This is a distinct 
departure from anything that is known as Democracy in my section 
of the country. 

Another point also worth mentioning is that the committee, in 
the preparatiion of the pending bill, have made a studied effort to 
substitute so far as possible ad valorem duties for specific duties. 
The great objection to specific duties is that on cheap goods the 
duties are much higher than on expensive goods of the same class 
when both are reduced to an ad valorem equivalent. The objec- 
tions to the ad valorem system are numerous, and all experiences 
of the past are in favor of specific duties where specific duties can 
possibly be enforced. Up n that point I have quoted in the 
appendix from Thomas H. Benton and messages of Presidents 
Po „ Fillmore, and Buchanan. The evidence, predicated upon the 

erience of former experiments in ad valorem duties, indicates 
a decided preference for specific duties. The experience of the past 
gives us no reason to hope that under the decreased rates of the 
pending bill, and the change from specific to ad valorem duties, 
wes realize any material increase in customs receipts, so as to 
reduce the estimated deficit of nearly $76,000,000, if this bill should, 
in fact, become a law. 

Ihave had prepared and attach to these remarks in the appendix 
a table showing the annual receipts of the Government from customs 
and all other sources, together with the percentage of each from 
1791 to the present time. It will be seen by an examination of that 
table that customs receipts haye generally equaled 80 per cent or 
more of the total receipts of the Government from the establish- 
ment of the Government down to 1863, when the extraordinary 
requirements growing out of the war led to the adoption of an 
internal-revenue and reduced the percentage of receipts from 
customs to less than half of the total receipts. It ia to be observed 
however, in that connection that while the percentage of customs 
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receipts was reduced the total customs receipts were largely in- 
creased. The reduced percentage of customs receipts was due en- 
tirely to a very large increase from internal revenue, 

Itis worthy of notice also in that connection that soon after the 
close of the war the internal-revenue receipts decreased and then 
customs percentage again increased. Taki 


ing the customs receipts 
and receipts from other sources, as PEPES g upon the Wilson bill 


and the proposed internal revenue bill, we should receive less than 
36 per cent from customs and more than 58 per cent from internal 
revenue, which is out of all proportion to all previous tariff legisla- 
tion in the history of the country. 

I have also had prepared, and attached to these remarks in the 
appeals, a statementof imports, both free and dutiable, for a period 
of five years, with a view of showing, if possible, what effect, if 
any, the McKinley bill has had on foreign trade in this country. 
I attach to my remarks also a brief synopsis of the tariff acts, chro- 
nologically arranged, and showing increase and decrease of 
rates and general and limited revisions. I have also put in the 
3 a table compiled from official reports, showing the amount 
of customs received in the several States in the Union, arranged by 
geographical subdivisions, and in that connection the amount of 
pension paid by the Federal Government in the same States. 

I have also put in the appendix the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury upon the amounts received under the provisions of the 
income-tax law from 1862 to 1873, inclusive, arranged also by States 
and geogra hical divisions. I have taken these tables from the 
speech of Hon. Jacob H. Gallinger in the Senate, January 16, 1894, 
Congressional Record, p. 887. These tables are official, excepting 
the last one, which is a compilation shame by States and geo- 
graphical divisions the total amount paid from 1862 to 1873, inclusive, 
together with the percentage paid by each geographical division. 


rativo in 


affecting the ope: ple should be cautious consery 
msible to its demands, the 


method, not in advance of public opinion, but respo 
Democratic party is pled to revise the tariff in a spirit of fairness to all in- 
terests. But in ma reduction in tariffs, it is not proposed to injure any dem- 
ocratic industry, but rather to promote their healthy growth. From the founda- 
tion of this Government tax collection at the custom-house has been the chiet 
source of Federal revenue. Such they must continue to be. Moreover, many 
industries have come to rely upon! tion for 1 go that 
8 p regard ful of the labor and capital thus 
volved. 
The notes of the reform must be subject in the execution to this plain dictate 
ice—all taxation shall be limited to the requirements of economical govern- 
ecessary reduction and taxation can and must be effected without 
depriving American labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign 
labor, without imposing lower rates of duty t will be ample to cover any 
increased cost of production which may exist in e Spore of the high rate ot 
maesa poring this country. Sufficient revenue y all the expenses of 
tho eral Government app reaa bageyan mage: inclu: ng pensions, interest, 
and principal of the public debt, can be got under our present system of taxation 
from the custom-house taxes on fewer imported cles, bearing heaviest on 
articles of luxury and bearing lightest on articles of necessity. e, therefore, 
denounce the abuses of the exist: 8 and, subject to the preceding limita- 
tions, we demand that Federal taxation shall be exclusively for public i 
and shall not exceed the needs of the Government economically . 

The system of direct taxation known as the “internal revenue” is a war tax, 
and so long as the law continues the money derived therefrom should be sacredly 
devoted to the relief of the people from the remaining burdens of the war, and be 
made a fund to defray the expense of the care and comfort of wortby soldiers dis- 
abled in line of duty in the wars of the Republic, and for the payment of such 
pensions as Congress may from timo to time t to such soldiers, a like fund for 
the sailors having already been provided, and an a shall be paid into the 
Treasury — Democratic Convention, Chicago, III., July 8-11, 1884. 

TARIFF_ REFORM. 

Our established democratic industries and enterprises should not and need not 
be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burden of taxation. On 
the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax laws, with due allowance for 
the difference between the wages of American and foreign labor, must promote 
and enco every branch of such industries and enterprises by giving them 
assurance of an extended market and steady and continuous operations. In the 
interests of American labor, which should in no event be neglected, the revision 
of our tax laws contemplated by the Democratic party should promote the ad- 
vantage of such labor by cheapening the cost of necessaries of life in the home 
of every workman, and at the same time secure to steady and remunerative 
employment. Upon this question of tariff reform, so closely concerning every 
phase of our national life, and upon every question involved in the problem of 

ood government, the Democratic party submits its n and professions to 
tho inteligent suffrages of the American people.—Platform Democratice Conven- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo., June 7, 1888 

THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


The Chicago convention did well in nominating Grover Cleveland. It was 
well, too, that it was done on the firat ballot. The eonvention gave him more 
than a two-thirds vote over all others—over mere preferences and instructions. 
It was a record of the people's voice—a nomination of the tand best man 
in obedience to the demand of the people of the entire Union In every State, 
could a vote of preference of Democrats and Independents be polled, a majority 
would bo given for Mr. Cleveland. An entirely unanimous opinion could not bo 
obtained for any man or any measure. The majority decides, and good citizens 

ield to the verdict of the majority, which in the case of Grover Cleveland is 

arge. It certainly approaches unanimity among the ocratic voters, and it 
at once overcame a two-thirds rule in the national convention. 

‘All our citizens, of whatever party, have confidence in Grover Cleveland 
They do not question his honesty. They know that ho is frank and fair, patri- 
otic, and a friend of the Union and the people. He dod nothing, bu re 
Daniel Webster would have said. Ie is a fit man to be ent 


what he believes to be right, and has sound reasons for what he R; ves, 
On the announcement of the result of the nomination, a vote was passed mak- 
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ing it unanimous. Governor Flower and BOURKE COCKRAN of the New York dele- 
2 announced that on the motion to make the nomination unanimous the 

ew York delegation voted solidly in favor of the motion. There was no dis- 
senting voice. e Iowa delegation, who had voted for Governor Boies, also 
annonnced that its delegation had voted unitedly for the motion, and were all 
agreed to give the final vote of the State for Grover Cleveland. These announce- 
ments were received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

The platform, as prepared by the committee re nting every State and Ter- 
ritory, and who gave every plank careful and deliberate consideration, is an excel- 
lent one. It y represented the sentiments of the Democracy of the country. 
Its labor and industrial planks were well and truly put, as follows: 

“Sec. 3. We reiterate the oft-repeated doctrines of the Democratic party that 
the necessity of the Government is the only justification for taxation, and when- 
ever a tax is unnecessary it is unjustifiable; that when custom-house taxation is 
levied upon articles of any kind produced in this country, the difference between 
the cost of labor here and labor abroad, when such a difference exists, fully meas- 
ures any poe benefits to labor, and the enormous additional impositions of the 
existing tariff falls with crushing force upon our farmers and workingmen, and 
for the mere advantago of the few whom it enriches, exact from labor a grossly 

ust share of the expenses of thé Government, and we demand such a revision 
of the tariff laws as will remove their iniquitous 1 their op- 
pressions, and put them on a constitutio: bl: $ 


and equitable Butin making 
reduction in taxes it is not pro; to * * any domestic industries, but rather 
to ee gt their healthy pov From the foundation of this Government taxes 
collected at tho custom-house have been the chief source of Federal revenue. 
Such they must continue to be. Moreover, many industries have come to rely 
upon le; tion for successful continuance, so that any change of law must be at 
— step regardful of labor and capital thus involved. The process of reform 
must be subject in the execution to this plain dictate of justice.” 


This is the trae Democratic doctrine, and no Democratic Congress will depart 


it—as represented 
tariff bill, and as it will be represented in any bill which the Democrats in Con- 
gress may pre the future. 

The of the phrase for revenue only are wedded to a sentiment 
rather than an idea of practical legislation. bills are entitled ‘' reve- 
nue” bills. The M ey bill is entitled An act to reduce the revenuo and 
3 duties on imports, and for other purposes. The Constitution provides 


The Congress shall have 795 to Jay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises; to Pay, the debts and provide for the common defense an neral wel- 
fare of the ted States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall uniform 
throughout the United States.” R 

It is claimed that Congress has no authority to levy taxes except for revenue, 
this revenue to be u “for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States.“ It will be noticed that Congress is not restricted in its power to 
lay duties, whether of impost, direct or excise. It may tax one foreign article or 

ousand; one domestic product or many. It may put a tax of 1 per cent on 
one article and 50 cent or more upon another. But its taxes must be * unj- 
form throughout the United States.“ Here comes in the old Democratic doctrine 
and the Democratic doctrine of to-day, well represented in the committee's plat- 
form of incidental protection, that is, there s be discrimination in levying 
duties on foreign prodane little or no tax on raw materials, but taxes enough to 
fairly protect labor and industries on mannfact — 

Under the Buchanan Administration something over 860, 000, 000 in revenue was 
raised. Incidentally it protected our industries. Now we raise $200,000,000 of 
revenue from customs taxes, and this t amount of money affords ample oppor- 
tunity for the protection of all our interests. The greatest danger to them is in 
extrome tariff laws which tax the life of our industries—the articles used by 
them in the fabrication of their goods. The law is made for revenue and con- 
stitutionally it can be said ‘for revenue only.“ But there may, after all, be dis- 
crimination in the taxes, and in favor of labor and our manufacturers. 

After the platform at Chicago last night had been adopted, after care and delib- 
sua and reported, Mr. Neal, of Ohio, a furious sortof “reformer,” offered this 
resolution: 

We denounce the Republican protection tariff as a fraud upon the labor of the 
pront majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it 

o be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties except for 
the 12 — of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such taxes 
B be limited to the necessities of tho Government when honestly and econom- 
ically administered.” 

This resolution, we are surprised to see, was adopted—564 to 342. Itismorean 

ression of sentiment than a view of solid tarif-making or tax-laying. It 
will not amount to anything in the actual legislation of the rn ‘Ali the 
tariff bills are made for revenue; they declare for nothing more; but their dis- 
crimination actually does more—it protects labor, the foundation of our prosperity, 
and it will continue to do, as declared by the committee's platform, supported by 
Grover Cleveland's confidential adviser, WILLIAM F. VILAS, of Wisconsin. 

The Neal resolution was ill-advised, as was its passage, in the tumult and con- 
fusion of a weary convention, at 3 o’clock in the morning, after a night session 
that had about exhausted the vitality and good judgment of its members. It 
goes for all it is worth, and r pacaan of no account. 

The great — the splendid work of the convention, is the nomination of 
Grover Cleveland. That was done in such hearty enthusiasm as no national 
convention of aay pate aCe before witn Wo believe he will be the next 
President. Editorial, Hartford Daily Times. 

THE CONNECTICUT PLATFORM. 


regard to the Democratic ot Ba 


© case, 
td so completely 


enunciates the 

Our Republican contem 
form does not a; 
not; but it he 
Conn t 


ecticu' has existed since the days of Jefferson, Madison, 


ecticut position is in harmony with that of the Democ 
Union for a century. It is older than the Topon y, and all. t ee 
and since the Democracy, 


nomina- 
tion of their favorite, can not and will not overturn the fixed principh 
Democracy of —— 3 upon Which Grover Cleveland was 5 — T 184 


AD VALOREM. 


The introduction of tho universal ad valorem system in 1833 was ns 
by practical men at the time as one of those refined subtle which, 


XXVI—_8 


agreed, Attorne 
overruled all 


ce of 


aiming at an ideal perfection, overlooks the ex 
e rule—ad v 


Specific duties had been 


weight, count, or measure; 
ent of men, sure to be different at different places, and subject,in addition 


t the act at the time, but in vain. It was a piece of 
legislation arranged out of doors—christened a compromise, which was to save the 
Union, brought into the House to be passed without alteration, and was so passed 

defiance of all judgment and reason eg Bae aid of the votes of those—always a 
5 in every public —to whom the name of compromise 
is an irres le attraction; amiable men who would do no wrong of themselves, 
and without whom the des: gning could do but little wrong. Objections to this 
pernicious novelty (of universal ad valorems) were in vain urged then; experience, 
with her enlightened voice, now came forward to plead against them. 

The act been in force seven years; it had a long and a fair trial; and that. 
safest of all juries—time and expericnce—now came forward to deliver their ver- 


of the Treasury, and 
from the Comptroller of the Treasury, with opinions from the late Attorneys-Gen- 


relating to the 6 of the ad valorem system, and showing it to be 
Soca unce 5 e, diverse in its Lorem pear urions to the revenue, 
o number of persons re- 


The whole document may be profitably studied by all who 8 unwise 
urious 
ve an idea of the whole. 


judiciary, with the furt 


same pago, for the same four 

be: In 1835, $370,785; in 1837, „241; in 1836, $516,988; in 1838, $226,375; makin, 
the sum of $1,411,389 on this article for the four years; to which is to be ad 
ar Ca paai sum of $400,000 for the future annual losses if the act remains un- 


On worsted goods for the same time, and on page 65, the report exhibits the 
losses thus: In 1835, $409,329; in 1837, „391; in 1836, $416,832; in 1838, $249,590; 
making a total of ascertained loss on this head in the brief space of four years 
amount to the sum of $1,285,142, with a computation of a prospective loss of 
$500,000 per annum while the compromise act remains as it is. 

Such were the losses from diversity of construction alone on three classes of 
goods in the short space of four years, and these classes staple goods, com of 
a single material. en it came to articles of mixed ma the 
became worse. Custom-house officers disagreed, Comptrollers and urers dis- 
s-General diasgreed. Courts were referred to, and their decision 
.. Many importers stood suits, and the courts and juries overruled 
all the officers appointed to collect the revenue. 


The Government could par conees what they are allowed. Often, after paying 
part o. 


the duty the party 5 his action and recovered a 
it back. So that this ad valorem system, beside its great expense, its chance for 
diversity of opinions among the appraisers, and its openness to corruption, also 


this 85 
system has produced great frauds upon the revenue, w it has driven the regu- 


pari produces his invoice to the collector, con the actual price at which 


e the fair and regular duty upon tho 
invoice. Notso manufacturer in his bal re- 


aged ence 
is that the British agent passes the goods of his employer through the custom- 
house on the payment of a much lower duty than the fi 
ae topay. In this manner he is undersold in the market by the foreigner 
wr s roug driven from competition, while the publio revenue is fraudulently 
reduced. 

Again, ad valorem duties deprive the American manufacturer of nearly all the 
benefits of incidental protection where it is most required. When the 1 — 
of the country is depressed, as it is at present, and when the price of foreign 
articles sinks to far less than their cost, your duty sinks in the same D, 
and you are also deprived of revenue at time when it it most needed. 

Our own experience, therefore, on to have convinced us that whenever it is 


Government. Let us adopt wise tions this can 
gonn; impose specific duties.—James Buchanan, speech in United States Senate, 


ferent articles, but the 
and be made with the view to raiso money for the support of the Government.— 
Polk's First Annual Message, December 2, 1845. 

All experience has demonstrated the wisdom and policy of raising a large por- 
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tim of revenue for the of Government from duties on imported. | require a modification of the tariff our present session urpose 
The power to — in mek in-air sion ot oor the revenue. In this aspect Recta gager nereg piai e 
is to replenish But FCC in . 2 
a Dy aooe industry of our own citizens, it is our duty to a of ad valorem on all imported es to which these can y ap- 
ourselves 3 plied. From observation and experience I am convinced that s) duties 
A duty laid u an ä such as | are necessary, eee eee in · 
tea or coffee, adda to the cost of the article, and chiefly or wholly: oF terests that amount of incidental encouragement which unavoidably results 
consumer. But a d here m- | revenue 


uty laid upon an article which may be produ: tariff. 
hich is brought inte the market i — sith „ Pecans oer e en Dat ir tee — Of this and of Sl hee 
wi in 0 8 
s to the domestic ar- nations has. onstrated pivot — 


E 


nder consequence is that foreign 
by 2 be entared in less than their trus value. The Treasury will, therefore 
consumer at home. The consequence this is the artisan and the agricul- TT and fictitious value, and to this 


other, and the whole country becomes prosperous; and tho ability to prodneo The temptations which ad valorem duties ieena enap E tapered 
ent in war as well as in peace. irresistible. His object is to pass his gocds ththe custom-house at the very 
A ag Ty oped it will canse dissatisfaction, and will be | lowest valuation to save them from confiscation. In this he too often 


resort 

manufactures to such excess that, when changed, it brings distress, bank- | invoices, one for the purchaser and another for the custom-house, and to other 
raptcy, and ruin upon all who have bean misled byits faithless on. What ts 8 The honest importer his invoice 
the manufacturer wants is and — — Snara at which he the articles abroad. 
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erchant. * 
the market. fact, the operation of this 
merce. ayptamn has already driven from the pursuits of honorable commerce of that 
y. of regular and conscientious merchants whose character thro ut the 
to throw that important branch of employment into the hands of ous | world is the pride ef our * 
and dishonest men, who are alike regardless of law and the ob of anoath. ‘The remedy for these-evils is to be found e duties, so far as this may 
the 5 They dispense any ing ai the custom-house into the 
T the precise amount of ae, previ- 


salaries, pa pa me ar ty anbareatenios Gna eee 
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to 
remedies as in the judgment of Co: mitigate the evils 
shod at once be pled. —Fiinores Anma] Message, December $ z 
The values of our domestic exports for the last as compared 
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3 decrease in these two 
a rate of duties on foreign merchandise, it was thought by those who | tion the specific duty 
would fit the farming of this i i 


and 0 remark: protection 

will be seen, by recurring to the commercial statistics for tho year, that | when the manufacturer needs it most and increases when he needs it least, and 

the value ef our domestic exports has been increased in single item of raw constitutes a sliding scale which . against him. 

eotton by $40,000,000 over the value of that export F This | the country are subject to similar fluc’ ons. Instead of approaching a stead: 

is not due to any increased general demand for that article, but ee standard, as would be the case under a s <a duties, they sink an 

rise with the sinkin asta, Bacher articles in foreign countries, 

7 crop 8 to It would not be cult for 

T a sold atthe | which would afford additional s ty both te our revenue and our manufac- 
1 ue 


ee pre ap ee po Serena detent kas Genesee eee This might be accomp. . value of any given 


1851. i 
No statesman would advise that we should . bt to | the rate of ad valorem duty upon it which night be d necessary for reve- 
meet the ordinary 36 This wo a du mld 
policy. In case of war our credit must be our chief resource, at least for the first | injure consumer. If he shi pay a greater amount of duty one year this 
T0 by having contracted a large debt in would be counterbalanced by a lesser amount the next and in the end the aggre- 
i crease December 5 
penditures. It would be ms to continue to berrow. Besides, it may be V.... peepee hes Dees sodan eee ons 
proper to observe that the incidental protection thus afforded by a revenue tariff | of dollars annum. By in our course, there is no reason 
would ding E mhaor e pooh, to some extent, TTT why, in a few short years, the national rer may not disappear from the 
in ts and give a fresh impulse to our reviving business. To this | door of the citizen almost entirely. 

surely no person will object. With the revenue stamp dispensed by 32 in every community; a 

In to the mode of assessing and collecting duties under a strictly revenue | tax upon liquors of all sorts and tobacco in all its forms, and by a wiso adjust. 
tariff, evs lag entertained ond len axpcoabed the opinion tind coved palley Seca of Rie Sette wie: walk pee ate upon those articles which we could 
requires this should be 3 duties in cases to which these can be | dispense with, known as luxuries, and on those which we use more of than we 
adapted to commodities which are usually sold | produce, revenue par ary ra after a few years of and conse- 
it 8 and which, from their nature, are of equal or of nearly quent reduction of inde to all our obligations. further reduc- 
. e ee e 8 1 
s es spirits. 
my deliberate judgment specific duties are tho best, if not the means Revenue reform, if it means this, has my hearty support. If it implies a col- 
of securing the revenue t false and fraudulent invoices, and such been | lection of all the revenue for the support of Government, forthe pa; t of prin- 
the practice for purpose by other commercial nations. Besides, spe- | cipal and interest of broad pea asa pensia. = A directly tax g the people, 
cifie duties would afford to the American manufacturer tho ineidental advantages | then confiden the people are 
to which he is clearly entitled under a revenue tariff. If it means failure to provide the necessary moans to defray all e nses of 
The present system is a sliding scale to his disadvantage. Under it, when | Government, and there eS 5 debt and pensions, 
i of revenue reform. Revenue 


7 — reirs — the ee Dea . wid alee clement! 
would be easy to ascertain mag ue imported article for a | of surplus revenue co! under the present laws after providing current 
series of years, and instead of subjecting it to an fr fia a duty ata cortain ses of the Government, the interest account, and a sinking fund, and that 
zate per centum, to substitutein its 22 an equivalent speeiſie duty. Buchanan this surplus be reduced in such a manner as to afford the test relief to the 
Second Annual Me , December 6, 1858. [ag nea marae ‘There are articles not produced at but which on- 
It is now quite ent that the financial necessities of the Government will largely into general consump through articles which are manufactured 


that intended by | part.—Grant’s Second Annual Mestage, Decomber 5. 1870. 
In 
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medicines com ded, etc., from which 
3 ‘All such articles 
reduction 


ath such as 
derived, but whic which enter into general 
Should 


placed on the “free list.” then 
recommend that it be made upon those articles ‘can best bear it without 
1 home production or * the wages of American labor.—Grant's 

You can not fail to note with interest by the 3 the 


the discussion 

ecessity of providing by legislation some mode of freeing the Treasury of an 
| zrem 00 an early agreement for 
the reduction of wisgi 


I heartily the Secretary's recommendation of immediate and extensive 
reductions in t © aul e mda ngs cot 
mg ty npn be ghey a attention of Congress at its last 


seasion tho industry and enterprise of the country 
from the pressure Large gs . axation. Rane of the tritest maxims of 
tical economy that all taxes ares conte east Se wever wisely ak migrera 
d thero N alwa; Ee pirea am our peo differ- 

Reset go revenues, and 


eng oe — ened be based, there has been 
stantial accord in — ht to be levied as are 
necessary economical administration of the Government. 

Of late the public revennes bave far exceeded that limit, and unless checked by 


riate legislation such excess will continus to increase from year acne 
Worth fiscalysarended J — 1881, thosurplus revenue amounted to $100, 
for the fiscal year ended on th e 30th of June last the surplus was more than 


ag goer ne om — orien t, unless it shall be ascertained that the probable 


f the Goverument for the comi has been underestimated 
taxes, save those which relate to ts, can be prudently abro- 
gated.—Arthur's Second Ann December 4, 1882. 


F 


Taz 


0. H. 8 Bureau of Statistics, Treas- 


ly 4, 1789, first tariff act of the United States 
10, Lon general tariff. Duty reduced on distilled spirits and hemp and 


others. 
178. 8 
fay 5 TT 
5, 1794, „ snuüff, and refined sugar. 
: — 1794, increased 


8 1795, rates pes e on type, sugars, and wines. 
March $, 1407, ees nereased rates on sugar, tea, molasses, velvets, 


5 0, Sup plementary, increased rates on sugars and wines 


in foelen th f 
„ onal rates an o er specific 


70 made free of . old copper, saltpeter, and anlphur. 
July 1, 1812, increased all duties 100 per cent. (War tariff. 
July 29, 1813, duty 20 cents per hushel of 56 pounds of salt for one year. 


teas, coffee, an 
1832,tea and oA when lanni in in American vessels; rates ro- 


s, sha 

this side 

sewing silk. na Man acts inconsistent herewith rej ) 

2 4. 1836, T: med one-half on wines. 
ptember 11 55 1841, articles free, and others paying less than 20 per cent to pay 20 

cent. iron eed to 20 per cent. 

August 30, 1842, general revision and increase of rates. 

August 6, 1846, ‘general reduction in rates, change of rates from specific to ad 
valorem; duties far revenuo only. 

March 3, 1857, general reduction in ion an increased free list. 

March 2, 1861 (war measure), increased rates. 

Decomber 24, 1881, . rates on tea, 5 cents; coffee, 1 cent, and sugar one-half 
cent un 

J ad +. 1862, 2. general increase of rates. 

1863, unsized printing paper, crade petroleum, and coal illuminating 

9 20 per cent. 

8 29, nate N 1. 1804 resolution, increase of rates £0 per cent for sixty days, cx- 


— 1864, 5 of rates 

March 31, 1865, rates changed on cotton manufactures, oils, tobacco, silk, ready- 
made clothing. 

May 16, 1885, pareas e eer reg 

Joly 28, 1866, relates to duty on raw cotton, made to conform to internal. revenue 


March 2, 1807, rates increased on wool and woolens. 
February 24, 1809, rates increased an cop —.— 
Fay 14, 1870, rates reduced on many ar increased on a few. Free list largely 


May OL Aah bin ink AE UE 
Fane 6, 1872, rates reduced, redaction of 10 per cent, increased free list. 
8, 1875, Dee on a few articles. 


of 


Februa: Known as the 
Little tariff bill. 

March 3, 1875, rates increased on sugar (25 per cent) (repeal of 10 per cent roduc- 
tion of act Jump 6, = 

July 1, 1879, quinine ts of, made free, 

—— 230188 5 

— 
March 3, 1883, general revision rates reduced, enlarged free list. 
October 1, 1890, sion, rates and classes changed, increase in some and 


general rovi: 
reduction in others, and sugar fibers and many ether articles transferred to 
the freo list. 


TABLE No. 1.—Revexve RECEIVED FROM 1781 To 1893. 
Table of the amount of revenue received from customs, internal revenue, and other sources, with the per cent derived from each, for each year from 1791 to 1893. 
{Compiled by Charles H. Evans, from Finance Reports, United States Treasury.) 


Revenue received from 
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$4, 399, 473. 09 . $10,478.10 | $4,409, 951. 
3, 443, 070. 85 512.81 17,948.65 | 3, 609, 960. 
4, 255, 300. 50 337, 705. 70 59,910.88 | 4,652,928. 
4, 801, 085. 28 274) 089. 62 356,749.97 | 5,431, 904. 
5, 588, 461. 26 337, 755. 36 188,817.97| 6,114,534. 
6, 587, 987. 94 289. 00 1,934,952.11! 8,377,529. 
7, 540, 649. 65 575, 491. 45 491, 630.89 | 8, 688, 780, 
7, 106, 061. 93 357. 150,075.02 7, 900, 495. 
6, 610, 449.31 779, 136. 44 157,233.56 | 7,540, 818. 
9, 080, 932. 73 809, 896. 55 858, 419.82 | 10, 848, 749. 

93} 1.48. 033. 43 1, 136,518.59 12. 935, 330. 

74 621,898.89 | 1,935, 659.82 | 14,995,703. 

61 215, 179. 60 209. 500. 36 11, 064, 097. 

1.008, 565. 33 50, O41. 29 676, 800.76 | 11,826, 307. 
» 936, 487. 04 21.747. 15 002. 459.01 | 13. 560, 693. 

14, 687, 698. 17 20, 101. 45 872,181.45 15. 559, 931. 

15, 845, 521. 61 13, 051.40 529,446.25 | 16, 498,019. 

16, 363, 550. 58 8, 190. 638,921.12 | 17, 080, 681. 
7, 257, 506. 62 4, 034. 29 511,982.21 | 7, 778, 478. 
8, 583, 309. 31 7, 430. 63 793,474.24 | 9. 384, 214. 

13, 313, 222. 73 2,205.95 | 1. 107,115.41 | 14, 422, 634. 
8.958. 777. 53 1.903. 00 452.17 9. 801. 132. 

13.224. 623. 25 4,755.04} 1. 111, 031. 86 14,340, 409. 
5.508. 772. 08 1, 003, 981. 82 3.519, 888. 11. 181, 625. 
7, 282,042.22 | 4 678,058. 07 | 3, 735,915.53 | 15, 696, 916. 

36, 306,874.88 | 5, 124,708.31 | 6,245, 402.47 | 47, 676, 985. 

26, 283,348.49 | 2, 678,100.77 | 4. 187, 600.48 | 33. 099. 049. 

17, 176, 385, 00 955,270.20 | 4. 458. 518.84 | 21, 885.171. 

20, 283, 608. 76 229,592.63 | 4, 090,171.98 24, 603, 374. 

15, 005, 612. 15 106, 260.53 2; 728, 798.87 | 17,840, 069. 

13, 004, 447.15 69,027.63 | 1,499, 904.94 | 14, 573, 379. 

17, 589, 761. 94 67,665.71 | 2.575, 000.29 | 20, 232, 427. 

19, 088, 433. 44 34,242.17 1, 417, 900. 65 | 20,540, 068, 

17, 878, 325.71 34,683.37 | 1, 488,223.71 | 19, 381,212. 

20, 098, 713. 45 95,771.35 | 1. 716,373.22 | 21, 840, 858. 

23, 841, 331. 77 21,589.93 1. 897,212.51 | 25, 260, 434. 

19, 712, 283. 20 19,885.08 | 3, 234, 194.99 | 22, 966, 363. 

23, 205, 523. 64 17,451.54 1, 540, 654.05 | 24, 763; 629. 

22° 681, 965. 91 14,502.74 | 2 131.158,73 | 24, 827, 627. 

21, 922, 391. 39 12 160.62 | 2,500, 584. 50 24.844, 116. 

24, 224, 441. TT 6,933.51 | 4, 295, 445.54 28, 526. 820. 

28, 465, 237. 24 11,630.65 | 3,390, 582. 77 | 31, 867, 450. 

29, 032, 508. 91 2,759.00 | 4913, 158.34 | 33, 948, 426. 

16, 214, 957. 15 4,196.09 | 5,572, 782.31 | 21, 791, 935. 

19, 391, 810. 59 10, 459.48 | 16, 028, 317.03 | 35, 430, 087. 

23, 409, 940. 58 370.00 | 27,416, 485.55 | 50, 826, 796. 

| 11; 160, 200. 50 5,493.84 | 12, 779,368.81 | 24, 954, 153. 

16, 158, 800. 36 2,467.27 10, 141, 292.11 | 28, 302) 561. 


Receipts. | Expenditures. 
99: 75 2161. 919, 871. 61 $4,771,342. 53. $3, 797, 436, 78 
93. 82 5. 69 49 5, 896, 258. 47 8, 772, 458.76 8, 962, 920. 00 
91. 46 7.26 1.28 1. 749, 070. 73 G, 450, 105. 15. 6, 470, 977. 97 
88. 39 5. 05 6.56 3, 545, 299. 00 9, 439, 855. 65 9. 041, 593.17 
91.40 5.52 3. 08 4, 362, 541. 72 9, 515, 758. 59 10, 151, 240. 15 
78.40 5.07 15. 93 2, 551, 303.15 8, 740, 329, 05 8, 367, 776. 84 
86. 89 6. 62 6,47 2, $36, 110. 52 8, 758, 780, 99 8, 625, 877. 37 
89. 94 8. 16 1. 90 4, 651, 710. 42 8, 179, 170. 80 8, 583, 618. 41 
87. 50 10.32 | 2.09 6,480, 166.72 | 12, 546, 813. 31 11, 002, 396. 97 
83.70 7.46 | 8.84 7, 411, 369.97 12, 413, 978. 34 11, 952, 534. 12 
83. 11 8.10 8. 70 4.981. 669.90 | 12,945, 455. 95 12, 273, 376. 94 
82, 94 4.15 12. 91 3, 737, 079.91 | 14, 995, 793. 95 13. 270, 487. 31 
94. 72 1.94 3.31 4,002, 824. 24 11, 064, 087. 63 11. 258, 983. 67 
93. 85 43 5. 72 4, 452,858.01 11, 826, 307. 88 12,615, 113, 72 
95. 39 -17 4.44 6, 357, 234. 02 | 13, 500, 693. 20 18, 598, 309, 47 
94. 27 13 5. 60 6, 080, 209. 30 15, 559, 981. 07 15, 021, 196, 26 
96. 63 . 08 3.29 4, 984, 572. 89 16, 898, 019. 26 11, 292, 292. 99 
95. 91 - 05 4.04 6, 504, 338. 85 17, 060, 661.93 16, 762, 702. 04 
93. 36 05 6.59 7, 414, 672.14 7. 778, 473. 12 13, 807, 226. 30 
91. 47 07 8. 40 5,311,082. 28 12, 134, 214. 28 13, 309, 994. 49 
92. 31 01 7. 68 , 592, 604.86 | 14, 422, 684. 09 13, 502. 604. 86 
91. 41 - 05 8.54 | 17,829,498.70 | 22, 639, 032. 76 22, 279, 121. 15 
92: 21 04 7. 75 „028. 396. 40, 524, 844. 95 89, 190, 520. 36 
53. 65 14.87 31.48 30, 127, 686. 38 34,559, 536.95 38, 028.230. 32 
465.40 29. 80 23. 80 „953. 571.00 | 50, 961, 237. 60 39, 582, 493. 85 
76. 15 10. 75 13.10 23, 373, 432.58 57,171, 421. 82 48, 244, 495. 51 
79. 41 8.00 12. 50 15. 454, 609. 92 83,833, 502. 33 40, 877, 646. 04 
79. 58 4.42 16.00 | 13, 808,673.78 | 21, 503,936.66 | 35, 104, 875. 40 
82. 44 ot 16.62 | 16,300,273.44 | 24, 605, 665. 37 24, 004, 199. 73 
84.11 -59 15.30 13, 134. 580.57 | 20, 881, 493. 68 21, 763, 024. 88 
89. 23 48 10.29 10, 723, 479.07 19, 573, 703.72 19, 090, 572. 69 
86. 94 -33 12.73 9, 827, 643.51 | 20, 232, 427. 94 17, 676, 592, 63 
2. 93 17 6. 90 9, 784, 154.59 | 20, 540, 666. 26 15, 814, 171. 00 
92. 25 17 7,58 15, 330, 144. 71 24, 381, 212.79 31, 898, 538, 47 
92.02 12 7.86 | 11,490, 459. 94 26, 840, 858, 02 23, 585, 804. 72 
92. 40 09 7.51 | 13, 062,316.27 | 25, 260, 434. 21 24, 103, 398. 46 
85, 83 .09 14.08 | 12,653, 095.65 22, 900, 363.96 | 22, 656, 764. 04 
93. 71 07 6.22 13, 296, 041.45 | 24, 763, 629, 23 25, 459, 479. 52 
91.36 00 8.58 12. 641. 210. 40 24, 827, 627.38 25, 044, 358. 40 
88. 24 05 11. 71 13. 229, 533. 33 24, 844. 116. 51 24, 585, 281. 55 
84. 92 . 02 15.06 | 13, 864,067.90 | 28, 526, 820. 82 80, 038, 446. 
89, 32 04 10. 63 1e, 516, 388. 77 | 31, 867, 450. 66 34, 356, 608. 
85. 52 01 14.47 22, 713, 755. 11 33, 948, 426.25 24. 257, 298. 
74.41 02 25.57 138, 425, 417. 25 21, 791, 935. 55 24, 601, 982. 44 
54.73 <03 45.24 | 17,514, 950. 28 35, 430, 087. 10 17,573, 141. 56 
n 53. 94 30, 888, 164. 04 50,826, 798. 08 80, 868, 164. 04 
44.76 -02 65.22 37, 243, 214. 24 27, 947, 142. 19 3 
61. 43 01 88.66 | 33, 849, 718. 08 39, 019, 382. 60 1 30, 455, 488. 
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TABLE No. 1.—REVENUE RECEIVED FROM 1791 TO 1893—Continued. 


Revenue received from Per cent of reyenue from 


Year ending 
Customs. Other sources receipts. | Customs. Expenditures. 
1820. $23, 137, 924. 81 62, 553.32 | $8, 342, 271. 48 | $31, 482, 749. 61 78. 49 26. 50 82 6 
n 137, 2, 553. „342, 271. 5 . . 496, 948.73 | $35, 840, 025. $37, 614, 930. 15 
840. 13, 499, 502, 17 1, 682.25 | "5,978, 930.91 | 19, 480,115.83 | 69.29 30. 69 24.159 520.11 25,000, 662. 84 | 28.229, 533. 81 
14, 487, 216. 74 261. 36 2, 369, 682.17 | 16, 860, 160. 27 85. 93 14.05 | 28, 198, 840. 29 30, 519, 477. 65 81, 797, 530. 03 
18, 187, 908. 76 405. 00 1, 787, 793.49 | 19, 976, 197. 25 91,05 8.95 | 24, 361, 336. 59 34, 784, 932. 89 82, 986, 876. 53 
7, 046, 843. 91 103, 25 1, 184, 054. 10 8, 231, 001. 26 85. 61 14.39 | 11, 256,508.60 | 20, 782, 410. 45 12, 118, 105.15 
26, 183, 570. 94 1, 777. 34 3, 135, 359. 50 29, 320, 707. 78 89. 30 10.69 | 20, 650, 108. 01 31, 198, 555. 73 33, 642, 010, 85 
27, 528,112.70 3,517.12 2, 438. 475.98 | 29,970, 104. 80 91.85 8.14 | 21, 895, 389. 61 21,970, 105. 80 30, 490, 408. 71 
26, 712, 667. 87 2, 897. 26 2, 984,402.61 | 29, 699, 967. 74 89. 94 10.05 | 26,418, 459.59 | 29, 699, 967. 74 27, 632, 282. 90 
23, 747, 864. 66 875. 00 2,719, 163.50 | 26, 467, 403. 16 89. 73 10.27 | 53,801, 569.37 | 55, 368, 168.52 60, 520, 851. 74 
31, 757, 070. 96 375.00 | 8,941, 253.25 | 35, 698,699.21 | 88.90 11.04 | 45,227, 454,77 | 56, 992,479.21 | 60, 655, 143. 19 
788. 2,374, 338.68 30, 721,077.50 92.27 7.73 89, 533.542. 61] 59,796, 892.98 | 66, 386, 422. 74 
8, 924, 202. 46 43, 592, 888. 88 91. 00 9. 0037, 165, 990. 00 47, 649, 388. 88 44, 604, 718. 26 
3,537, 471.41 52,555, 039. 33 93. 27 6.73 | 44, 054, 717. 60 52, 762, 704. 25 48, 476, 104. 31 
2,507, 488. 98 49, 846, 815. 60 94. 97. 5.03 | 40, 389, 954. 56 49, 893, 115. 60 46, 712, 608, 83 
2, 655, 166.16 | 61, 587, 031. 68 95. 69 4.31 | 44,078, 158. 35 61, 603, 404.18 54, 577, 001. 5 
9, 576, 151. 13 73, 800, 341. 40 87. 02 12. 98 51. 967, 528. 42 73, 802, 343. 07 75, 473, 170. 7 
12, 324, 780. 47 350, 574. 68 81.14 18. 86 56,316, 197. 72 65, 351, 374. 68 66, 164, 775. 90 
10, 034, 835.74 74.050, 609. 24 89.45 13.55 | 66, 772. 527.64 74, 056, 899.24 | 72, 726, 341. 57 
5, 089, 407.52 | 68, 965, 312. 57 92. 62 7.38 | 66, 041, 143. 70 68, 969, 212. 57 71, 274, 587. 87 
4, 865, 745.00 | 48, 655, 365.96 | 89.57 10.43 | 72,339, 437.17 | 70, 372, 665.96 | 82, 062, 186. 74 
8, 211, 283.54 | 52,777, 107. 92 93.92 6.08 | 66,355. 950. 07 | 81,773, 965. 64 83, 678, 642. 92 
2, 867,087.96 | 56, 054, 599. 83 94.71 |. 5.29 60, 056, 754.71 76, 841, 407. 83 77, 055, 125. 65 
1, 894,173.85 | 41,476, 299. 49 95. 43 4.57 | 62,616, 055. 78 83,371, 640. 13 85, 387, 313. 08 
2, 862, 863.47 | 51, 919, 261. 09 94.49 5.51 | 456, 379, 896.81 | 581, 680, 121. 59 | 565, 607, 563. 74 
5, 404, 515. 16 112, 094, 945. 51 61. 61 33. 58 4.81 | 694, 004, 575.56 | 889, 379, 652. 52 | 899, 815, 911. 25 
81, 355, 684. 11 | 243, 412, 971. 20 42. 03 45. 08 12.89 | 811, 283, 679. 14 1,393,461,017. 57 |1, 295, 541, 114. 86 
27, 638, 682. 34 322, 031, 158. 19 26. 99 65, 04 7.97 1.217, 704.199. 28 1, 805,989,345. 1, 906, 436, 331. 37 
81, 676, 099. 38 519, 949, 564. 38 34.44 59. 47 6.09 385, 954, 731. 43 1,270,884, 173. 11 1, 139, 344, 081. 95 
20, 401, 331,61 | 462, 846, 679, 92 38.12 57. 48 4.40 | 202, 947, 733. 87 |1,131,060,920. 56 1, 093, 079, 655. 27 
20, 942, 264. 85 | 376, 494, 453. 82 43. 68 50. 75 5.57 229, 915, 088. 11 1,030, 749,5 16. 52 1, 069, 889, 970. 74 
18, 783, 368. 60 | 357, 188, 256. 09 50. 41 44.33 5. 26 190, 496, 354. 95 609, 621, 828. 27 584, 777, 996. 11 
16, 521, 702. 94 | 395, 959, 833. 87 49.13 46. 67 4,20 | 164, 421, 507. 15 | 696, 729,973.63 | 702, 902, 842. 88 
25, 062, 543. 26 374, 431, 104. 94 55. 09 38. 22 6.69 | 157,583, 827. 58 652, 092,468.36 | 691, 680, 858. 90 
17, 681, 765, 42 | 364, 694, 229. 91 59. 33 35. 82 4.85 | 153, 201, 856.19 679, 153,921.56 | 682, 525, 270. 21 
20, 836.94 | 322, 177, 673.78 58. 38 35. 30 6.32 | 180, 488, 636.90 | 548, 669, 221. 67 | 524, 044, 597. 91 
84, 427, 472. 25 299, 941, 090. 84 54. 38 34.14 11. 48 194,118, 985. 00 744, 251, 291.52 | 724, 698, 933. 99 
16, 845, 555.48 | 284, 020, 771.41 | 55.34 38.73 5.93 | 171, 529, 848. 27 | 675,971, 607.10 | 682, 000, 885. 32 
25, 293, 868. 06 | 290, 066,584.70 | 51.05 40.23 8.72 | 164, 857, 813, 36 | 691, 551, 673.28 | 714, 446, 357. 30 
81, 413, 741.90 | 281, 000, 642.00 | 46.61 42.92] 11.17 | 144, 209, 963. 28 | 630, 278,167.58 | 565,209, 898. 91 
16, 694, 471. 46 | 257, 446, 776. 40 50. 56 42. 97 6. 47 „463, 452. 15 662, 345, 079. 70 590, 641, 271. 70 
21, 510, 478.55 | 272, 322, 136. 83 50. 40 41.70 7.99 | 161, 619, 934.53 |1 066,634,827. 46 | 966, 393, 692. 69 
22, 995, 062. 40 | 333, 526, 500. 98 55. 92 87.18 6.90 | 169, 090, 062. 25 545, 840, 713.98 | 700, 233, 238. 19 
27, 358, 231. 04 | 360, 782, 292. 57 54. 93 37.49 7.58 | 177, 142, 897.63 474, 532, 826. 57 | 425, 865, 222. 64 
47, 616, 924. 58 | 403, 525, 250. 28 54. 62 30. 30 9. 08 904, 232. 78 524, 470, 974.28 | 529, 627, 789. 12 
38, 860, 716. 04 398, 287, 581.95 48. 98 36. 34 14. 68 248, 006. 29 230,145.95 | 855, 491, 967. 50 
31, 866, 307. 65 | 348, 519, 869. 92 55. 97 34. 88 9.15 | 189, 547, 865. 85 | 555, 397, 755. 92 , 646, 934. 83 
29, 720, 041. 10 | 323, 690, 706, 38 56. 06 34.75 9.19 | 208, 840, 678. 64 | 568, 887,009.38 | 471, 897, 288. 54 
26, 728, 767. 14 , 439, 727. 06 57. 33 34.71 7.96 | 191, 902, 992. 53 | 452, 754, 577.06 | 447, 699, 847. 86 
35, 292, 993. 31 | 371, 403, 277. 66 58. 50 31. 99 9.51 | 220, 190, 72 | 525, 844,177.66 | 539, 833, 501. 12 
35, 878, 029.15 | 379, 266, 074. 76 57.77 32.77 9.46 | 214. 938, 951. 20 | 664, 288, 724.76 | 517, 685, 059. 18 
32, 335, 803. 23 | 387, 050, 058. 84 57. 83 33. 82 8.35 | 240, 995, 131. 31 | 632, 101, 408.84 | 618, 211, 390. 69 
80, 805, 692. 25 | 403, 080, 982. 56. 93 35. 38 7. 64261, 637, 202. 55 | 648, 374, 632. 63 „247,078. 10 
27, 403, 992, S4 392, 612, 447, 31 55. 91 37.11 6. 98 „ 731, 126, 376. 22 
23, 513, 747. 52 937, 784. 50. 00 43.37 6. 63 684, 019, 289. 56 
21, 436, 988. 12 385, 819, 628. 78 52.71 41.74 5.55 773, 007, 
21, 436, 988. 12 | 355, 291, $44. 52 35. 93 58. 04 6. 03 


The estimated revenue from “customs” is based on the Wilson bill as reported to the House and before any amendments were made i ay cor estimate for 
ans Co 


“internal revenue” includes the additional tax on whisky,the tax on incomes, and the tax on cigarettes as given out by the Ways and Me: mmittee January 
* = NOTE. Revenue derived from—Continued. 
Other sources embraces— 
Revenue derived from: Proceeds 10-year funding bonds of District of Columbia. 
Customs includes— Consular fees. 
Duties onimports, Tax on circulation of national banks. 
‘Tonnage tax and Sinking fund Pacific railroads. 
Sales of unclaimed merchandise. Registers and receivers’ fees. 
Internal revenue derived from spirits, tobacco, etc., and revenue from Fees on letters patent. 
Other sources embraces— Profits on psig, and other minor sources. 
Sales of public lands. The above includes what are termed , net o receipts.” The receipts from 
Direct tax. loans and Treasury notes” make up the balance of gross receipts.” 
Dividends. “Net retrace! | expenditures ” includes everything except the Theres! and prin- 
Revenues from District of Colambia. cipal of the public debt and Premiums. 


TABLE No. 2.—Cusroms By STATES. TABLES OF RECEIPTS FROM AND EXPENDITURES FOR COLLECTING THE REVENUE FROM CUSTOMS. 


show States the values of free and dutiable imported merchandise, the average rate of, amount of duty received, the expense for collecting the same, and the 
1 ig Py 4 us cent of expense to dun received for the fiscal years ended June 80, 1888 to 1892, inclusive. 285 
-= f receipts from and expenses for collecting the revenue from customs were derived from the following: Values and duties are taken from the 
R N reports of Commerce and Navigation--the expenses from the annual Finance reports, compiled by Charles H. Evans} 
N —Th ts of additional or penal duty and internal revenue tax are not included in the computations of tage orad valorem rates, not being prop- 
erly 8 datis.: The internal . in the customs statement is the tax collected on domestic 8 returned to the United States after having 
been exported (mainly on distilled spirits). x 


No. 1.—ALABAMA. 
[Customs district, Mobile.] 


Value of imported merchandise. Amount of duty received. 


Avera; 
ad valo- 


rem rate 
of duty. 


Expense of | of ex- 
collecting | pense to 
the revenue. 


Fiscal year ended June 30— 


Free of duty. Dutiable. 


ceived. 
Per cent. 
46,16 144. 44 
47. 06 97. 59 
A 49. 60 171.15 
12, 371. 50 59.79 146. 51 
15, 047. 70 60. 85 117. 71 
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TABLE No. 2.—Cusroms By STATES. TABLES OF RECEIPTS FROM AND EXPENDITURES FOR COLLECTING THE REVENUE FROM CusToms—Continued. 
No. 2.—ALASKA. 


Value of imported merchandise. 
1 Fiscal year ended June 30— 


sesoses 1, 523, 374. 00 
1, 515, 806. 00 


No. 4.—CALIFORNIA. 
[Customs districts, Humboldt, Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco.) 


29, 942,180.00 | 17, 147, 178. 29 9, 145, 861.92 | $147, 990. 81 386, 4.12- 
81, 367, 185. 50 | 18, 234, 471. 74 52, 89 9, 638, 377. 80 119, 875.19 431, 285. 16 4.48 
32, 582, 440.00 | 16, 539, 585. 45 50. 05 8, 277, 445. 80 122, 716. 56 419, 052. 85 5.06 
35, 961, 393.75 | 15, 851, 733. 11 49.15 7, 791, 664, 12 76, 808. 33 399, 153. 06 5.12 
R2, 766, 229.37 | 14, 783. 25 53. 49 7, 828, 614. 18 74, 325. 15 409, 441. 56 5.23- 


No. 6.—CONNECTICUT. 
[Customs districts, Fairfield, Hartford, New Haven, New London, and Stonington.) 


416, 032.74 


No, 7.—DELAWARE. 


87, 897. 00 
101, 114. 00 


167, 534. 00 
224, 058. 00 . 
201, 884. 00 . 10, 282. 99 * 


No. 8.—DısTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
[Customs district, Georgetown. ] 


No. 9.—DAKOTA, NORTH AND SOUTH, 


313, 94 


38, 59, 818. 21 
170, 107. 40 


42, 127. 25 


80, 962. 90 —L— 
11, 059. 9 


1221 „ 4 44 „„. —— — — ——23—õ—2V . 


1892 este ese ee esse 


No. 10.—FLonmA. 
[Customs districts, Apalachicola, Fernandina, Key West, Pensacola, St. Augustine, St. Johns, St. Marks, and Tampa. ] 


No. 11.—GEORGIA. 
[Customs districts, Brunswick, Savannah, St. Marys; Atlanta, port of delivery.) 
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TABLE No. 2,—CusToMs BY STATES.. TABLES OF RECEIPTS FROM AND EXPENDITURES FOR COLLECTING THE REVENUE FROM Cosroms—Continued. , 
No. 12. —ILLINOIS. 
(Customs district, Chicago; ports of delivery, Cairo, Galena, Peoria, and Rock Island. 


No. 13. IN DANA. 


(Customs district of New Orleans; Evansville and Indianapolis, ports of delivery.] 
299, 273. 13 43. 84 
281, 448. 00 40. 28 
365, 696. 00 41,34 
596. 39.77 


390, 95. 
336, 480. 51 55. 21 


No. 14. —Iowa. 


No. 15.—KENTUCEY. 


No. 16.—LOUISIANA. 
(Customs districts; New Orleans and Teche.] 


3,578, 650. 00 


No. 17.—MAINE. 
[Customs districts; Aroostook, Bangor, Bath, Belfast, Castine, Frenchman Bay, Kennebunk, Machias, Passamoquoddy Portland, and Falmouth, Saco; Waldoboro; 
Wiscasset and York.] 


6, 710, 832. 00 


No 19.—MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Customs districts, Barnstable, Boston and Charlestown, Edgartown, Fall River, Gloucester, we Nantucket, New Bedford, Newburyport, Plymouth, Salem 


and Beverly, and Sprin 


No. 20.—MICHIGAN. 
(Customs districts; Detroit, Grand Rapids, Huron, Michigan, and Superior.) 
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TABLE No, 2.—Customs BY STATES. TADLES or RECEIPTS FROM AND EXPENDITURES FOR COLLECTING THE REVENUE FROM CusToms—Continued. 


No, 21.—Mnexgsora. 
[Customs districts, Duluth and Minnesota.] 


Amount of duty received. 


No. 22.—MISSISSIPPI. 
[Customs districts, Natchez, Pearl River, and Vicksburg.) 


| 

1888 | 

1889 | CCC 
1890 2.443. 13 1, 447. 13 117.82 
1891. 2, 953. 12 10.15 81,08 
1892 1, 631.49 126. 50 64. 98 


No. B. — Missoni. 


No. 25.—NEBRASKA. 


3, 093.05 39, 504. 00 68. 98 
7,181. 00 141,780. 13 45.92 
251. 152, 891. 00 43. 98 

41, 700. 00 266, 182. 00 12. 92 
184, 240. 00 230, 997. 60 50. 34 


No. 26. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
(Customs district, Portsmouth. 


No. 27. Nx JERSEY. 
[Customs districts Bridgeton, Burlington, Great Egg Harbor, Little Egg Harbor, Newark, Perth Amboy.] 


No. 28.— NRW YORK. 
(Customs districts, Albany, Buffalo Creek, Cape Vincent, Champlain, Dunkirk, Genessee, New York, Niagara, Oswegatchio, Oswego, Sag Harbor.) 


163, 778, 186.90 | 321, 915, 660. 21 44.91 | 144, 568, 535. 24 884, 668.79 | 3,1 
165, 702, 488. 00 | 826, 630, 670. 32 640, 


177,210, 877.71 | 845, 874,061.75 | 44.70 154, 615, 832. 93 
240, 558, 609. 18 1 


ee 
8888 


No. 29.—NORTH CAROLINA. 
(Customs districts, Albermarle, Beaufort, Pamlico, Wilmington.) 
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TABLE No. 2.—CUSTOMS BY STATES. TABLES OF RECEIPTS FROM AND EXPENDITURES FOR COLLECTING THE REVENUE FROM Customs—Continued. 
No. 30.—On10. 
[Customs districts, Cuyahoga, Miami, Sandusky; Cincinnati and Columbus, ports of delivery.] 


Amount of duty received. 


“| Average 
ad valo- 


rem rate 
Free of duty. Dutiable. of duty. Regular. enue 1 = 


Fiscal year ended June 30— 


117, 811. 41 
101, 182. 12 
83, 407. 09 


No. 31.—OREGON. 
{Customs districts, Oregon, Southern Oregon, Willan.ette, Yaquina.] 


27, 256. 53 800, 848. 68 64. 25 514, 533. 54 296. 06 41, 743. 98 8.11 
41, 595. 58 1,417, 172. 99 57, 21 810, 761. 85 6, 070. 22 65, 275.14 8.05 
71, 686. 40 1, 052. 883. 30 54.16 570, 235, 84 270. 37 49, 829, 93 8.74 
166, 496. 48 1, 126, 494. 40 51.40 580, 066. 0ꝶ 0 87, 753. 94 15. 13 
363, 107. 76 1, 109, 976, 31 62.70 695, 905. 96 554, 20 51, 704. 79 7.44 


ee eee Ra — —— —— — 
No, 82.—PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Customs districts, Erie, Philadelphia, Pittsburg.] 


eee 87, 078, 564. 21 50.40 | 18, 687,391.17 91, 856. 71 508, 897, 30 2.72 
5, 388, 281.00 | 44, 366, 850. 04 50.00 | 22, 169, 517,81 92, 185. 12 460, 890. 68 2. 08 
5, 278, 661.00 | 48, 498, 157. 85 49.89 | 24, 198, 885. 20 56, 205. 39 493, 637. 08 2.04 
23, 370, 414.00 | 39, 340, 236. 51 52.56 | 20, 677, 997. 81 34, 033. 50 505, 874. 27 2.45 
235, 367.25 | 19, 329, 480. 87 9, 422, 363. 35 24, 979. 56 474, 538.11 5.04 

No. 33,—RHODE ISLAND.) 

[Customs districts, Bristol and Warren, Newport, Providence.] 

211, 126. 00 500, 389. 18 8.77 
571, 917. 45 7.12 
598, 502, 24 6.44 
707, 519. 59 5 6,55 
740, 167. 00 : . . 5, 25 


No. 34. —Sourn CAROLINA. 
[Customs districts, Beaufort, Charleston, Georgetown. ] 


No. 35.—TENNESSEE. 


No. 36.— TEXAS. 
[Customs districts, Brazos de Santiago, Corpus Christi, Galveston, Paso del Norte, Saluria.) 


181, 672. 57 54. 
167,171.78 47.74 
155, 911. 95 54. 58 
161, 303. 19 24. 83 
160, 896. 88 17.81 
87, 928. 81 10. 00 
93, 314. 85 11.56 
1, 834, 283. 116. 29 13.12 
1, 682, 730. 00 4 24. i ý 86, 432. 60 11.20 
1.523, 911. 00 114, 083. 26. 812, 070. 72 751.08 | 76,289.37 9.39 


No, 38.—VIRGINIA. 


[Customs districts, Alexandria, Cherrystone, Newport News, Norfolk and Portsmouth, Petersburg, Richmond, Tappahannock, Yorktown.) 


151, 040, 00 
193, 341. 88 
064. 


46, 
160, 919. 00 
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TABLE No. 2.—Customs By STATES. TABLES OF RECEIPTS FROM AND EXPENDITURES FOR COLLECTING THE REVENUE FROM CusToms—Continued. 


No. 39.—WASHINGTON. 
[Customs district, Puget Sound.] 


Fiscal year ended June 30— 


No. 40.—WEST VIRGINIA. 
[Customs district, New Orleans; Wheeling, port of delivery.] 


No. 41.— WISCONSIN. 
[Customs district, Milwaukee, Lacrosse. 


TABLE No, 3.—CUSTOMS BY FISCAL YEARS. RECEIPTS FROM AND EXPENSES FOR COLLECTING THE SAME. 


Tables showing the values of free and dutiable imported merchandise, the amount of d Hype Ha fm ena hed collecting the same, also the percentages for collect-- 


ing, dutiable value t> total, duty received to total, and expense to for the fiscal years ing June 30, 1888-1892, 
[Compiled from United States Treasury reports, by Charles H. Evans. See note on Table No. 2.) 


| Value of imported merchandise. | Amount of duty received. 


Geographical divisions. 
1 Free of duty. Dutiable. 


Fiscal year June 30, 1888. 


Total for 1889 
Fiscal year June 30, 1390. 


21, 319, 216. 56 
, 883, 54 


507, 571, 763. 95 
Fiscal year June 50, 1891. 


Eastern States. 84, 747, 759, 03 
Middle States 282, 740, 101. 18 
Southern States , 800, 344. 58 
‘Western States 10, 496, 558. 21 
Pacific States 36, 279, 641. 45 


Southern States.. 
Western States 
Pacific States 


í 5 1 ; : ; i 5 
Total for 1802 ý . 1, 026,599.48 | 6, 291, 584. 42 
: Total for 18 770,224.62 6,413, 171.97 
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TABLE No, 4.—INTERNAL REVENUE, BY STATES. 
VVVVVVVVVTVCVVCFCCCVVCVCCV yoni mn 
lecti. internal revenue, with cent of collecting tame, for 
‘Snel gears DANAS June 30, 7883 to 1892, poh ag 2 
Nors.—The for collecting the reyenues as appear in these tables em- 
aig wep a E the collectors, deputies, clerks, ofco rent, stationery, otc., 
2 and gaugers, or, in other words, the amounts as distributed among 
e States. 


Compiled from the annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, b. 
l Charles H. Evans.) 7 


No. 1—ALABAMA. 


Per cent | Per cent | Per cent. 
colleet- | to total 


$17, 550. 97 22.05 -064 
21, 539. 33 23.22 . 070 
23, 069. 20 42 . 083 
23, 511.14 25. 06 - 064 
22, 981. 50 21. 


042. 
15, 858, 707. 
21, 813, 851. 61 


603, 915. 11 34, 829. 29 5.77 48⁵ 980 
632, 009. 26 35, 474. 50 5.61 482 +942 
699, 345, 86 34, 969. 12 5.00 400 9⁵⁰ 
644, 809. 35 34, 689. 70 5.38 4 - 922 
734, 832. 29 114, 154. 49 15. 53 477 2. 905 


No. 14.—MARYLAND (MARYLAND, DELAWARE, DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, AND TWO 
COUNTIES OF VIRGINIA.) 


. 306 2.277 
390 2.652 119, 868. 97 J 
.813 2.367 128, 333. 07 51 5. 
24.235 8.581 
23. 689 7. 872 
24. 461 7. 858 
26. 270 8.277 
23. 915 7. 835 


18888 139, 159. 95. 122. 81 


21.571. 18 


TABLE No. 4.—INTERNAL REVENUE, BY STATES—Continued. 
— No.33—Wesr VIRGINIA. 


No. 22.—New JERSEY. 


Year. 


188989 


$59, 571. 91 1. 40 1. 676 
62, 302. 27 1. 44 1.632 | 1889 
59, 442. 25 4i 1,615 | 1890 
60, 398. 72 1.47 1.606 | 1801 .... 
62, 957. C1 144 1. 602 1892 ...... —— 


EW MEXICO AND ARIZONA) 
24 70 oe — 60,113.11 2.02 2.401 1.602 
eee teres co 62,472. 50 2.02 2.365 1.664 
Hao „ om , is) sem] rmi 
10,290.60]; 25:87 -025 62, 094. 64 164 2.466 1.580 
No. 24.—New YORK. 
z STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
15, 417,202.95 | 293, 983. 46 191| 12.400 
15,648, 675.01 299,724.04 1.92 11.955 792.4 2.86 |. 
6,224 321.98 | 291,572.58 1.80 11.878 270.47 2.87 
16, 565,328.45 | 296, 809.17 1.79] 11.343 284.54 258 
17,670, 978.82 3085, 908. 70 1.78] 11.485 far.) 2.58 | 


No. 25.—NORTH CAROLINA. 


TABLE No. 5.—INrernat REVENUE, BY FISCAL YEARS: 


Tables showing the amount of revenue received, the amount expended in collecting 
and the tages for co to total, and to total for the years 
ea 7 1898 4 i — expense Ji y 


274, 574. 46 
316, 233. 


[Compiled from the annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue by 
Charles H. Evans. See note on Table No. 4.) 


Geographical divi- 
sions. 


8, 317, 859. 7£ 
& 520, 3 320, 
823. 


10" 234524. 10 838, 
11, 159, 407. 21 53. 40 


Pacific States 
Total United 
States, 1889. 


Fiscal year June 30, 
1890. 


Middle Si 
Southern tates. we 
Western States .... 
Pacific States ...... 
Total United 
States, 1890. 


Fiscal year June 30, 
1891. 


States 3, 747, 022. 30 130,747. 41 3. 65 2.57 3. 63 
Middle States . 34,061, 260, 69 500.82 2.43 23.32 2.98 
Southern States. 23,887, 434. 98 | 1, 593, 248. 00 8.15 117.78 42.37 
Western States.. 79, 894,955.28 1, 057, 439, 98 1.32 54. 71 28. 12 
Pacific States 2, 444, 510. 76 146, 695. 54 6. 00 1. 67 3. 90 

Total United 

States, 1891. 146, 035, 184. 01 5 2. 58 00 00 
Fiscal year June 30, 55 

1892. 


Middle States 

ern 2 

2.018 4.304 | Western States 

2.523 4.417 o States 
2. 465 3. 868 

2.196- 3. 638 Total United 

1.894 3. 708. States, 1892. 
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TABLE No. 6.—CUSTOMR AND INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Tables showing the amount of revenue received and the amount expended in the same, with the total recei; t 
i For collecting from each eoures, for each facel your ending June . TT tola? enn alto the. per oen 


[Compiled from the Finance Reports, United States Treasury, by Charles H. Evans. See notes on Tables Nos. 2 and 4.] 


Customs. Internal revenue. Per cent of total— 


Per cent for col- 
lecting— 


Geographical divisions. 


Receipts. Expense. Receipts. 


Fiscal year June 30, 1883. 


74, 463, 299, 05 
12, 911, 726. 


349, 596, 193. 46 


218, 701, 773. 76 


Total United States, 1889 . 
Fiscal year June 30, 1890. 


Total United States, 1891 . 


Fiscal year June 30, 1892. 


Eastern States tl 73 
Middle States 73 
Southern States 41 
Western States -35 
Pacific States 33 

55 


TABLE No. 7.—CusToMs AND INTERNAL REVENUE BY DIVISIONS. 


Tables showing the amount of revenue received and the amount expended in collecting the same, with the percen: of total receipts and totalexpense; also the per cent 
y Sor collecting from each source, for each fiscal year ending June 30, 1888 1 si Sz 8 


{Compiled from the Finance Reports, United States Treasury, by Charles H. Evans. See notes on Tables Nos. 2 and 4. ] 
EASTERN STATES. 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut.] 


Per cent for col- 
Internal revenue. Per cent of total. lecting— 


Internal 


Expense. Receipts. Expense. Receipts. revenue. 


436, 987.96 | $1, 256, 292. 73 


$1,121, 498. 43 $3,851, 774. 44 $134, 794. 30 $27, 8. 12 3. 50 
986, 863, 57 3, 679, 602. 68 135, 212. 80 26,376, 551.14 ff. 54 3.67 
131, 654. 60 24, 991, 531. 83 6.79 3.62 
i 136, 747. 41 23, 775, 860. 62 6.57 3.65 
8, 939, 763. 21 147, 051. 99 20, 716, 357. 23 1, 067, 374. 29 6.34 3.73 
4, 953, 198. 20 18, 856, 544. 63 685, 401. 10 123, 297, 288. 78 5, 633, 659. 30 7.07 3. 63 
MIDDLE STATES. 

[New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia.] 
$1, 196, 186. 36 792, 970. 88 197, 377, 774. 85 2.64 
$2, 476, 018. 204, 879, 065. 22 2.50 
1 8 980. 94 800, 565. 24 15, 230, 684. 65 2. 39 
172, 640, 123. 08 . 54 826, 206, 701, 383. 77 2, 43 
132, 814, 886. 09 . A 169, 319, 157. 76 2.30 
825, 794, 348.26 | 19, 151, 688.12 | 167, 713, 717. 99 2. 43 
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TABLE No. 7.—CusToms AND INTERNAL REVENUE, BY Drvistons—Continued. 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
[Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia.] 


? t Customs. Internal revenue. Total. Per cent of total. 8 
Fiscal year ending — .. a —— 
June 30— Internal 
Receipts. Receipts. Expense. Receipts. Expense. Customs. revenue. 
$A, 534, 091. 60 $27, 564,149.87 | $2, 133, 457. 90 8.16 20.75 15. 34 6. 24 
4, 420, 427, 99 854. 80, 965, 551. 50 2, 287, 548. 41 8. 86 22. 15.19 6.09 
4, 300, 394. 57 634, 556. 29 82, 025, 804. 74 2, 221, 415. 20 8.71 21.50 14. 70 5.72 
4, 176, 321. 47 626, 480.68 | 25, 887, 434. 98 1, 593, 348. 06 30, 063, 756. 45 2, 219, 828, 74 8.31 21, 44 15.00 6. 
8, 811, 037. 07 629,111.85 | 31, 463, 323. 63 1, 702, 408. 39 35, 274, 360. 70 2, 331, 520. 24 10.79 22. 16. 50 5.41 
Total five years. 21, 242,272.70 | 3, 257, 658. 47 | 134,651, 350.06 | 7, 936,112.02 | 155, 893,622.76 | 11,193,770. 49 | 8.04 | 21.70 | 15.34 | 5.89 


WESTERN STATES. 


[Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Utah, Wisconsin, Wyoming.) 


, 913.44 | 63, 89 909. 54 21. 69 1. 66 
539,182.70 | 65, 870, 137. 01 1, 057, 294. 25 1, 596, 476, 93 21. 30 1,61 
625, 897.27 | 75, 410, 433. 07 1, 031, 268. 36 22. 92 1.37 
584, 823.79 | 79, 894, 955. 28 1, 057, 439. 93 24.96 1.32 
615, 741.07 | 79, 288, 718. 00 „009, 4 27.62 1.35 

1.45 


Total five years. 


1 y . 0 
1.000, 632. 7. 78 685, 5 
48, 382, 378, 86 3 5 404 | 15.83 | | 5. ; 


PACIFIC STATES. 
(California, Oregon, Washington, Alaska.] 


pamp 
88888 


46, 557, 203. 65 2, 651,525.28 | 12, 141, 491. 20 708, 089. 17 58, 698, 754. 85 3, 359, 564, 45 


J 


104, 440, 744. 15 4,953, 198. 20 _ 18, 850, 544. 63 63 
825, 794, 348.26 | 19, 151, 688.12 | 167,713, 717. 99 43 
21, 242, 272. 70 8,257, 658. 47 | 134, 651, 350. 06 89 
48, 382, 378. 86 2, 885, 558. 27 | 364, 337, 025. 25 45 
46, 557, 263. 65 2, 651, 525.28 | 12, 141, 491. 20 83 
Total United - 
States, ö years. | 1, 046, 417, 007.02 | 32, 899, 628.34 | 697, 700, 129.13 | 18, 680, 064.61 | 1, 744, 117, 136.75 | 51, 579, 692. 95 100. 00 3.14 2.63 


The following table shows by States and divisions the gross amounts of customa collected, the cost of collections, the net amount received by t i 
and the amount disbursed by the Government for pensions, during che fiscal year 1893. Tho figures relating to customs are compiled from the — 98 
Register of the Treasury for the fiscal year onding June 30, 1893. The figures relating to pensions are furnished by the Commissioner of Peusiors. ` 


Customs, 


Divisions, States and Territories. Pensions `- 

Not receipts. | Net losses. disbursed. 
Connecticut $1, 340, 854. 07 
0 huse 6, 881, 243. 00 
New Hamps 1 558 ie 2 
Rhode Island. 468, 801. 38 
Vermont 1, 706, 065, 90 
222TCCü(ͥüͤͥͤ ͤ d 0 r 15, 888, 065. 93 
1,718, 790.07 
Maryland 2.084, 875.19 
New Jersey * 3, 280, 172. 94 
New Vork 140, 256, 764. 85 3, 817, 895. 87 
11, 859,129.73 | 4460, 224.22 11,352, 905.51 |............ 15, 177, 339. 44 


g 
8 
8 
8 


885 | 


83 
TERNE EPERE 


Beanvenseasue 


— — —— 
—— 


pe 


8 
8 
8 
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Divisions, States and Territories. 


$84, 072. 55 

924, 854. 14 

132, 714. 48 

ay eed 11, 019, 932, 98 

11, 703, 434. 01 

eee 312, 246. 12 

6,175, 811. 71 

7, 103, 003. 74 

7, 760, 227. 02 

2, 605, 47. 30 

8, 846, 521. 92 

3, 020, 287. 21 

3 nese 86, 609. 28 

Wee J) ĩðWWÃ U⏑wü / ß . S S 187, 029. 29 

Worth and South Dakota „ ; 20, 675. 80 1, 047, 307. 43 

. E E S E A E A E tone 1, 878, 449. 93 17, 826, 682. 81 

Oklahoma 623, 643. 85 

.. 4, 378,359.80 
t „ a 

Wyoming 90, 878. 25 


£ 
3 
8 


Pacific division. 
California ....... r ansao donee — 


28535 


SEJE 
SERE 


Total for States and Territories — — — 203, 355, 016, 78 6, 413, 171.97 x 
1343, 619. 01 — — — 1606, 967. 04 
Grand total. . 3 —— — — 203, 355, 016. 78 6,756, 790. 8 196, 900, 815.97 150, 740, 407. 14 
Idaho and Montana consolidated. t Miscellaneous expenses. Foreign pensions. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in answer to a resolution intro- 
duced by Hon. JACOB H. GALLINGER, of New Hampshire, has fur- 
nished the Senate the following tables showing the amounts paid 
by the several States and Territories during each of the years from 
1863 to 1873, when an income-tax law was on the statute books: 

tter from the Secretary of the Trea: , transmitting statement of the amount 
* of revenue derived from — tax: from 1883 to 1878. } 
TREASURY DEPARTM OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washi: D. O., December 18, 1893. 

Sim; T have the honor to transmit herewith the statement of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue showing the amount of tax derived from income from all 
sources, under the income-tax law of 1862, for the years 1883 to 1873 inclusive, 
called for in Senate resolution of the 11th instant. 


vV * 
5 J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
President of the United States Senate. 


Statement showing the receipts from income tax under the law of 1863, by States 
and Territories, from 1883 to 1873. 


1863. 


States and Territories, 


$4, 813. 61 


74, 311. 10 74, 306. 59 


Delaware. 2 4,255. 95 
District of Columbia 296. 04 10, 248, 08 
Florida. 


F c T „„ 
„ ... | District of Columbia 
3 Florida 


138.30 201% 2T 582 00 
105. 10 776.85 | 51, 237. 03 8.558,61 "526,574.09 
VT 942.07 3,187.62 | 23. 300. 85 170,520.54 
060.15 760.21 216,013.64} 44,380.38 1, 661,760.21 
065: 71 20 10504. 465.0 1.80.3 
. 82 $ 5 * . 
787. 64 781.94 241, 402. 58 4,576.74 | 2.054, 711.00 
KIIRE, 6,761, 748. 50 1,260, 904.62 | 15,606.06 | 8, 038, 254. 27 
25, 408,8 1.82 1,924.60.) 27, 200. 18 Michigan 83 47, 840. 03 31, 132.15 862, 550. 18 
— . —— ä ree 8 — 11, 023, 14 8, 091. 95 3 
185. 22 1, 864,116.67 | 116, 708.54 23,801. 6 1, 504, 716. 83 
546. 54 43 440.95 5 45.19.27 
390. 68 42; 533. 22 1,123.75 44, 897. 83 
189. 71 Cy OY Pea, 5, 840. 95 94. 134. 14 
039. 81 209, 165. 21 179.85 | 279, 683. 85 
— — — —— aa ag DS TS Soe 8 
213.88 18, 282, 251. 58 2.511,57. 146,681.40 21, 340, 090.19 
e, e 5 7 Sos e 
134, 048. 44 5, 686,244. 70 | 20, 294, 731. 74 i 9, 600, 021. 73 17545, 676. 32 40, 037. 03 | 11, 076, 325.08 
1, 105, 878. 22 105.05 | 1,875,194. 37 
304, 419.92 | 48,283.21 | 12. 410 18 335,119.20 
ST EAT | PRR ͤ K 15, 215.82 
1 eres 1 Bee 
Alabama . 
2 136, 172. 97 821.17 | 146,920.08 
pl ERSS VAARTEN Meare pepe VERSIER 22,056.83 ..... 1,046.65] 23, 103.48 
Arkansas. CLER EL T 254. 513. 28 2! 073. 00 205" 240. 49 
California... 1 
3 . WI 519, 231. 70 1,086.80 | 557,648.82 
Gomnecticut . — — 
2 = 
Total 00 | 69, 717, B14. 43 
Delaware 5 er 
p From salarios 
ar ras 2 3,717, 804.09 
89838 = 434, 709.12 
Taliana 00 O20. 80 
ana . 
Towa. 68 153. 25 —_ 
Kansas 54, 099. 33 205.48 
Kentucky -........ 608, 324. 78 522.49 ~ 
Louisiana......... 97, 894.59 677.70 
Maine 90. 987. 38 340. 50 
Maryland... -osa 623, 080. 14 616. 65 
2.462. 444. 85 745. 08 
Michigan 204, 050. 26 504.13 
Minnesota . 27, 950. 40 699. 71 
Missi PP conn nk ce sn E E S EEEE ESSO 
Bisset? 800, 872. 51 995, 657.19 
——.— 10.74.72 19.844 04 
. 1 5 3000 srl e, 
ow . o 
‘New Jersey..--- 064,573.23 860, 660, 74 e 1833 
New Mexico. 40 18, 860. 40 952.23 76, 880, 03 494 
New York.....- 9, 106, 254. 09 23. . 
fo hte „106, 203,923.70 | 2, 288, 534.79 5,832 
oe 8 aaa , iai 
Pennsylvania- 274,547.10 5,168, 223. 55 N 14, 197. 29 ; 
C ADEs, erm pan ERECAN beri 1 805 eee eee 9 
Saramas 3 134, 016. 92 142, 940. 06 302,127. 68 | 3, 017, 958. 66 15, 349 
Utah ... Si fA E ENEE ESPESA E E 560.40 e ee 252 
+ 106. $ 
Virginia io 1 wi si naise] a 
Test Virginia 700. 21 109, 725.82 | "586, 282. 42 7, 250 
— — 688. 63 284, 107, 109. 83 1, 589. 73 1.741 
mo 115 pia amoa , T m 
PAR ee ENEAN | PEEN L EEE E EA TER 255. : 849.753. : 
797.26 | ° 69,400.68 | | 686, 197.94 5,018 
Total „ 22 82.24 18,584.78 | 106,020.12 1.151 
a — 59, 457. 22 1,284.31 | 00, 741.53 1.083 
officers and employés <j... . ( ͥ ( — 131. 671.70 103, 781. 27 1,225, 013. 88 4881 
Grand total 20, 400, 071. 09 89. 4. 8 65132 40.01.30 — 
00, 648.87 99, 548. 57 2, 087 
220,785.13 | 70, 300.01 300, 151.14 1.645 
058,660.61 | 453, 544.47 | 2,512, 214.08 12,418 
b 21,777.73 211 
57,425 
964 
19, 618 
1,189 
21, 825 
2, 958 
1,973 
E 
254 
1,241 
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Statement showing receipts from income tax, etc.—Continued. 
1867. 


Statement showing receipts from income taz, ete.—Continued. 
1869. 


Personal 
States and Territories. 722 
$527, 652,25 | $187,626.05 | 6715, 278. 30 
— 18, 530. 1, 038. 47 19, 569, 09 
$178, 329.57 ; { 82, 160. 19 3, 287. 90 35, 448. 09 
o . D 127, 827, 90 
197, 708. 24 114, 734. 20 71, 614. 01 186, 348, 2T 
579, 770. 96 1, 282,295.77 | 367,585.85 | 1, 649, 831. 
10, 444. 0 10, 444. 40 
—̃ — — 8, 158, 494. 55 10, 726, 769, 21 
Wotal e ee 57, 040, 640. 67 | 7, 943, 796. 69 64, 984, 437. 36 41,508. 65 61, 231. 59 
From salaries of 3 8. 8 2, yo! 
officers and em oo AE S E ore „477. „ 
(tate 69 06, 014, 429. 34 9464.8 411.672 oo 
Grand total 57, 640. 67 | 7, 943, 769. 14, 429. ' 1 89 
s060; | ea 76, 556, 09 94, 357. 24 
190, 612. 24 215, 169, 99 
102, 744. 66 106, 704. 18 
oT eee , 929, 97 
50, 581. 65 119, 903. 29 
$14, 493.86 | $179, 825. 32 177, 007. 08 
r 6,622.20} 92 Washington „ 1135124778825 · B51. 24 
. 2, 407. 31 37, 864. 02 ` 
k 180, 682, 17 | 2, 026, 884. 41 
. 5, 598, 80 41,752.55 | 384 | Wyoming ......+----.--eee------eeeeee| 2, 955, 50 |... --------- 
. 955, 001.16 
Gta cep eine asad 1,757.97} 863 Total. . -g r - 
111,277.51 18,927.63} 130, 205.14 
215,536, 21 19,449.62] 234, 985. 86 
24, 427. 98 2,070. 43 26, 498. 41 
275,952.16 | :78,851.08 |. 354, 803, 24 
40, 506. 58 490, 306. 58 
1, 818, 387.50 433, 147. 53 2, 046, 535. 03 
815,813.15 | 171, 567. 64 486, 880. 79 
190, 818. 30 84,110.13 | 274, 928, 43 
S septs | rs 
79.62} 5,555 Alabama 166.68 | 829, 117. 30 185, 284, 07 
; 420, 957-03 | 68,051.61 | 500, 008. 83 2608 .. 1.248 8 
Maryland 4 028,478.09 109 905. 08 | 1, 228,430. 62 i 1, 017, 207. 06 | 168,883.65, 1. 18.188 64 
ee 5 . 207. „883. 180, 06 
— 4.900, 590. 20 | 1, 048, 439. 36 | 5, 109, 029. 65 88 + 125" 420.65 826.80 | 12.8 25 
Michigan..... 641,959.68 | 29, 909. 23] 721, 868. 91 Connnctiont: ee r 709, 902. 18 340, 800. 68 1, 050, 708. 86 
Minnesota. 80,542. 02 19,724.29 | 100, 266.31 Kota S 894. 80 
Hissiyyat 105, 969. 29 2, 639. 78 | 108, 609. 07 Delaware . 68, 723. 44 18, 838. 39 87, 561. 83 
sae 570, 353.85 | 121, 465.91 } — 601, 819. 76 District of Columbia 189, 809. 19 49, 160. 13 238, 969. 32 
Montana 28, 681. 80 , - 28, 681.80 D WS 15, 884. 58 
Nebraska 24, 720, 88 29,115. 75 Georgia 228, 946. 28 132. 871. 89 361, 818. 17 
Nevada 121, 853. 25 121, 853,25 . . f Idaho 7 20, 008, 40 
New Hampshire 166, 605. 05 233, 724. 20 Illinois .. 1. 100, 927.65 | 798, 823.35 1, 965, 751. 00 
New Jersey 650. 47 2, 062, 079. 74 328, 283. 81 143,600. 10 471, 883. 91 
New Mexico. e 20, 108. 44 Towa.. 163, 263.21 | 111, 102. 11 274, 455. 32 
New Yor! 11, 901, 884. 84 61, 134. 98 413. 67, 548. 95 
orth 54, 888. 89 Kentucky. 569, 739.60 | 158, 616.83 728, 358. 43 
2, 152, 947.10 Toul 410,748.66 | 166,347.31 577, 095, 87 
157, 628, 56 Maine... 153,828.01 | 120,578. 00 280, 406, 07 
5, 310, 262. 47 Maryland 864,211.84] 836,179.02 | 1,200, 390, 86 
503, 139. 85 Massachusetts 8, 195, 353. 54 1, 310, 567. 70 505,921.24 
206, 725. 19 Michigan 454, 145.42 106, 794. 21 560, 839, 63 
256, 465. 36 OBOE scat ices co canleCuanckwatases 76, 154. 15 82, 699. 63 108, 853. 78 
195, 016. 54 Mississippi . — 90, 808. 61 461. 81 91, 270. 42 
15, 691, 77 CCC AES 2 631, 508.59 | 184, 295. 92 815, 802. 51 
147, 903, 43 . 40, 811.14 150. 00 40, 961. 14 
178, 055. 11 C iN EEE ENA 58, 612. 86 4,968.22 63, 581. 08 
108 . | iaa 3 117, 00.70 5 753 19 81.5 
„ ew .. * . 
369, 712.79 New Jersey -| 1,221, 754.82] 284, 549. 75 | 1, 486, 304. 57 
NEER AISNE oe ERR Wer ROSA wnt oe Reed New Mexico S 12, 873. 95 
New York. 8, 145, 571. 06 | 2, 274, 10, 420, 035. 50 
North Caro’ 58,207. 15 21, 80, 147. 61 
Ohio 1, 436, 850.38 820, 2.203, 086, 92 
E Oregon 173, 304. 65 174, 247, 50 
Pennsylvania 3, 721, 230. 94 
Rhode Island... 359, 748. 99 
South Carolina 117, 585. 14 
‘Tennessee. 221, 977. 90 
Texas 105, 236. 34 
Utah 9, 595. 68 
Vermont 59, 051. 51 
Virginia 180, 422. 56 
Washin W 
West V: 74, 695, 27 
isconsin 194, 353. 73 
Wyoming. 6, 280. 55 
33, 291. 73 S R E E 27, 115, 046. 11 
1, 299, 141. 40 | From salaries of United States officers 
23, 834. 00 and employes“UM—— t 
958, 154. 78 — — 
3 810. 15 Grand total. 
168, 254. 53 
184, 875. 02 203, 277. 11 
S 26, 727. 30 
190, 300. 02 290, 600. 14 
1.404, 364,08 | 878 21577 224178 622, 048. 07 78, 249. 54 
46, 354. 573. 201. 47 5 
346, 865. 94 508, 247.78 2 3 5, 939. 54 
205, 465. 44 301, 833. 70 17, 937.31 157. 57 18, 094. 88 
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Statement showing receipts from income tax, ete.—Continued. 


1878. 


Statement showing receipts from income taz, ete.—Continued. 
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Statement showing the receipts from “income tax, under the law of 1862, by States and Territories, in geographical divisions, from 1863 to 1873, inclusive. 
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Len iar tie nes poo eating Fae 1893. The Tariff. 


{Compiled from report of the Postmaster-General, 1893, page 604.] SPEEOH 


HON. MELVIN R. BALDWIN, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BALDWIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In my remarks of this morning I stated that 
I could not imagine a greater political inconsistency than that 
of my Republican colleague, Mr. TAWNEY, advocating on this 
floor a protective tariff for iron dre. But, Mr. Chairman, I now 
desire to correct that statement, because, sir, I have witnessed 
in this House on the part of some of my Democratic friends a 
greater political inconsistency in their appeals for tariff protec- 
tion in their own districts, while they demand free trade for 
other sections of the country. I have learned with amazement 
that there are men calling themselves Democrats, men elected 
to this House upon Democratic platforms, by Democratic votes, 
men who were and are distinctly pledged to Democratic reform, 
who now cavort and clamor in the face of anteélection promises 
for protective taxes to be inflicted upon the people of the entire 
06-| nation that some local industry of their small section may wax 
fat and dictatorial at the expense of all. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, these unselfish Democrats remind me of the 
tremendous patriotism of our great American humorist, Arte- 
mus Ward, who, during the war between the States, was so 
loyal to the cause of the Union, so strongly attached to an un- 
divided country that he freely gave consent to all of his wife's 
relations, not even excepting his mother-in-law, to enlist in the 
Federalarmy. g hter.] Mr. Chairman, a change ine. 
economic conditions in this Republic demands a sacrifice of 1 è 
sectional, and individual interests to the good of the whole nation. 
Dare any man call himself a Democrat; will any man presume to 
proclaim himself a follower of the fathers of the Democratic party 
unless he is prepared, buttressed, and sustained by patriotic mo- 
tives to make this sacrifice? 

Sir, for one Democrat I may speak. Istand here representing 
in partone of the splendid new Commonwealths of the American 
Union, & State so rich in resources, so strong in the intelligence 
of its people, so replete with inventive, constructive, and crea- 
tive genius of this marvelous age, that I do not in the least dread 
results when our American economic conditions place us in free 
competition with all the world. Mr. Chairman, my destiny sin- 
gled me out to represent a district still struggl. in its indus- 
trial infancy. The Sixth Minnesota district is one of the richest 
in natural resources in all this broad land. Much of it is still an 
untamed and unproductive wilderness, but, sir, I see in the near 
future its chief city one of the great industrial centers of the 
world. I can discern towns, cities, and villages furnishing com- 
fortable homes for labor; the mines, the forests, and the streams, 
with the aid of combined capital and industry, giving up their 
wealth to the uses of mankind. 

My home, sir, is in Duluth. I love that city and its welfare 
too well to say aloose or thoughtless word which might be twisted 
by partis: ip into the meaning that I place the interests of a 
party above what I believe to be the actual good of the commu- 
nity which holds all that is dearest and most valuable to me as 
aman. I expect, sir, to yetsee the city of my home the rival of 
Pittsburg as a center of iron manufacturing and the rival of Chi- 
cago in commercial greatness, and Iam firmly convinced that 
the first step toward that great event is the entire abrogation of 
the tax on iron ore. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not indulge at any length in economic 
statistics or shall I quote from economic authors. I stand here. 
`| an advocate for free iron ore in the interest of more than a mil- 
lion people dependent on the products of iron from district, 
every product of which will be made cheaper to them by the re- 
moval of ali tariff restrictions. I stand for these as against the 
few men who own and control our iron mines and with selfish 
greed ask for tariff protection; and that great faot, sir, will, in 
my judgment, outweigh all the statistics and economic law which 
have been presented to this committee during the entire discus- 
sion of the pending measure. 3 

The total vote polled in my State in 1892 was 251,177, of which 
the Democratic and Populist vote was 128,392. Itis claimed by 
the People's and Populist party that 37, 000 of their Soamdinavian 
vote went to the Republican ticket because of that ticket being 
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headed by the most popular Republican in the State, Hon. Knute 
Nelson, himselfa Scandinavian. This vote, if added to the Popu- 
list and Democratic vote, would give a very large majority for 
tariff reform. No one will attempt to deny that the entire vote 
of these parties is for tariff reform or free trade. Separate the 
question of tariff from other political questions, and I think Iam 
safe in claiming that 70 per cent of the Republican vote of the 
se of Minnesota would be Democratic on the question of tariff 
reform. 

Mr. Chairman, Minnesota contains, in round numbers, 1,500,000 

ple, North and South Dakota500,000, the British Province of 
itoba 200,000, not en eg other tributary sections. All 
of these are compelled by natural laws to pay tribute to the Sixth 
Minnesota district. Laying aside the discussion of interests of 
foreign products for the present, Imay say that more than 2,000,- 
000 people tributary to Duluth are interested directly in the sub- 
ject of iron ore. Of this number Iam informed several thousand 
claiming to be residents of my own district have signed a petition 
asking this House to retain the duty oniron ore. Mr, Chair- 
man, allow me to speak for the other million or more. Allowme 
to speak for those of the Democratic, Populist, and People’s par- 
ties of my own State, whose aggregate vote constitutes an over- 
whelming r for tariff reform. E 

My home and all my wordly interests being located right at 
the very center where all this proclaimed disaster is to occur, 
am I not, then, a philanthropist? But this disaster will not oc- 
cur, Mr. Chairman. Honest action, unselfish action, broad, lib- 
eral, uncontracted action never brings more than temporary 
disaster, and even that will notoccur in this instance. The Min- 
nesota iron mines, located in my district and in close proximity 
to my city of Duluth, are not only the richest and the cheapest 
mined, but they are also readiest to the mighty hand of the 
world’s great markets. The great chain of lakes gives a chan- 
nel to the world's markets. But even, sir, confessing for sake of 
argument that all the misfortunes and the dire disasters will re- 
sult that my mistaken constituents dream of, have not other sec- 
tions of my State and the country got some rights which I am 
bound to respect? 

Sir, representing as I do this district containing the greatest 
and richest deposits of iron ore in the world, I have deemed it my 
duty to communicate to this committee such facts and informa- 
tion as I relating to the iron industry, and to give my 
views as to the effects on that industry of placing iron ore on the 
free list as proposed by the pending bill. 

1 have heard the gentleman from ss ras ou who opened this 
debate on the part of the minority depict in pathetic tone the 
ruin and distress all over our land, and not content with that 
calamity howl he predicts even worse conditions to come in the 
event of the emery of the Wilson bill. 

Talk of Nero’s fiddling while Rome was burning, why, Mr. 
Chairman, the Republican party are not only fiddling but danc- 
ing and screaming with delight in their attempts to turn to 
party advantage the present distress and misery of our people, 
acondition brought about by the reckless, unwise legislation of 
the Republican party. I beg to differ with the gentleman. This 
condition of distress he describes does not extend over all our 
country, but is confined to a small portion only, and is affecting 
but a small proporaon of our population, and these conditions 
are so rapidly disappearing that there is danger to the Repub- 


lican party from the return of general prosperity before the 
pending measure has passed this House, use all the dispatch we 
Piona] 


may. 

The gentleman from Michigan, with tears in his voice, ap- 
peals to this side of the House not to pass the Wilson bill, not 
to commit this crime. Said the gentleman, “You have it with- 
in your power to instantly relieve this appalling situation. You 
have only to substitute for the pending measure a joint resolu- 
tion declaratory of your purpose to maintain existing law in full 
force and effect during the continuance of this Administration.” 
Alas, how pitiful a sight to behold! A leader of the great Re- 
publican party pleading the baby act! 

Mr. Chairman, it is useless for the gentleman to ask of us this 
concession. Speaking for myself I would say that I can not be 
a party to any compromise or join in any concession that has 
been proposed, because, sir, the issue upon which I was elected 
to st beste my district in this Congress was tariff reform, and 
Iam bound to carry out in good faith my own pledges and the 
pledges of my party. Why, gentleman, we have had many years 
of yo protective system, under which the rich have grown 
richer and the poor have become poorer. You have fully pro- 
tected the manufacturer, rings, trusts, and monopolies; but the 
protection you have given the farmer, the e-earner, and the 
small producer is akin to such protection as vultures give to 
lambs, and when the gentleman from Michigan pleads to us with 
tears in his voice not to commit this crime, we reply that we but 
ooy the dictates of the people. 

The distinguished gentleman from Maine reminds us that the 


prospering of the laboring man depends upon the laws of Almighty 
od, and inasmuch as every political party as soon as in power 
claims to be there by the voice of the people and insists that the 
voice of the people is the voice of , We may reasonably infer 
and safely assume that in the adjustment of the tariff question 
for this country the Democratic party is the chosen instrumentof 
God, for the voice of the people is the voice of God, and on the 
8th of November, 1892, the people declared for tariff reform. 

I have said that my district, in close proximity to Duluth, con- 
tains the greatest and richest deposits of iron ore on the face of 
this globe, and we fear no such ter and ruin to our iron in- 
terests as the gentleman from Michigan predicts for his own 
State, because, sir, the iron of the Mesaba range, of which there 
is known to be over 500,000,000 tons, and probably ten times that 
amount, is being mined and put on the cars for less than 10 cents 
per ton. Do not dispute „for I can prove that it is being 
done for 6 cents per ton, and the boast is made by some of the 
owners of these mines that they cansell iron ore in Cleveland at 
pos prices and realize a profit of $1 per ton. And why not? 

ining, 10 cents per ton; actual cost of rail-haul to Duluth 
docks, 50 cents per ton; vessel charges to Cleveland, 80 cents; 
royalty, 45 cents; incidental charges, 40 cents; total, $2.25 perton. 
Si protection needed for this infant industry? [Applause.] 

hat one important item in the cost of taking our iron ores 
to market, namely, the cost of transportation from Duluth to 
Cleveland, I quote from a recent statement of Capt. Alexander 
McDougall, made to myself and others, that his whaleback ships 
can carry iron ore ata cost of one-third of 1 mill per ton per 
mile, thus giving the cost from Duluth to Cleveland at less than 
30 cents per ton. Capt. . as is well known, is the in- 
ventor and builder of the Whale back ships, and through this in- 
vention has revolutionized water transportation and Immortal - 
ized his name. I am proud to claim him as a Duluthian and m 
neighbor, because, sir, he has done as much as any man of this 
age toward lightening the burdens of the human race. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, under free ore we can drive Cuban ore 
away from the Atlantic coast. 

But greater advantages than these will accrue to my district 
and the State of Minnesota from free iron ore. We can build at 
Duluth a second and greater manufacturing center than Pitts- 
burg. Under free ore Duluthcan and will manufacture anythin 
from a carpet tack toa railroad locomotive against the competi- 
tion of the world. We may not care to invade Pittsburg’s or 
Chicago's territory or the Atlantic coast, but be content to dis- 
tribute our manufactured products in the territory for which 
Duluth is the natural distributing point, a territory greater than 
that naturally tributary to Chicago. We do not ask for the earth, 
we only ask for that which by geographical lines belongs to us. 

This is the position we shall take under free ore—a position 
we can not obtain or to which wo need not aspire under a Ere 
tective system which puts in the hands of the few a monopoly of 
the iron industry. 

I deny that there would be any reduction in the price of labor 
under our proposed system, but should there be the slight re- 
duction to meet differences of conditions as claimed by gentle- 
men on the other side of this Chamber, it will be more com- 
pensated for by the reduced price of living expenses and the em- 
ployment of two men under our system for every one employed 
5 protection. 

Do we not fear Canadian competition? Why, Mr. Chairman, 
we of Minnesota have been for years crying and pleading for 
commercial union with Canada, and commercial union is only 
another name for free trade. Why, Minnesota goes tofree trade 
as naturally as ducks go to water. It is onl 3 
when no Republican State or Congressional platform in Minne- 
sota was complete without a Democratic tariff plank, and there 
are gentlemen in this Congress who remember when the vote 
was taken on the Mills bill that Knute Nelson, now governor of 
Minnesota, who then represented my district, with McKinley 
threatening him on one side and ToM REED pleading on the 
other side (for ToM REED never threatens), then it was that 
Knute Nelson performed the bravest and the best act of his life 
by voting for the Mills bill, 

You can not scare us with your cheap-labor bugaboo of Cuba. 
Not at all. We know from investigation and reports of our iron 
experts that Cuban labor in the Cuban iron mines is dearer at 
80 cents per day than labor in our Duluth mines at $2 per day. 

I trust I shall not be charged with taking the narrow, sel- 
fish viewof thisquestion. I viewitfrom the Democratic stand- 

int, realizing that for every man who produces iron either 
is ahs raw state or the manufactured product there are un- 
dreds if not thousands of users of iron, and so I advocate the 

test good to the greatest number and only ask for my own 
State a free field and a fair chance, and under free iron ore we 
can stand against the world. 

And so I say to the gentleman from Mi as he recites his 


afew years ago 


tale of woe, he can leave Minnesota out, and I ask him, so far as 
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we are concerned, to bid farewell to every fear and wipe his 
weepingeyes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I concede that there is a period of distress now 
revalent in America almost unprecedented in the industrial 
istory of the country. Now, sir, let us briefly inquire what has 

produced these conditions. Was it the coinage of silver under 
the Sherman law? Only in a small degree. as it, as our Re- 
ublican friends claim, the fear of the repeal of the McKinley 
ill and the enactment of tariff-reform legislation? Not in the 
most remote degree. 

Mr. Chairman, let us be honest. Let partisan feeling rest 
long enough to examine the facts and find the real causes which 
have gradually led up to and finally culminated in our present 
deplorable financial, commercial, andindustrial conditions, For 
thirty years, sir, ever since the last months of the war between 
the States, the nation has been sowing the seeds which have 
finally resulted in this crop of misfortune. The laws made nec- 
essary by the vast 8 er itures of the war were carried over 
into an era of peace, the tariff laws especially serving to concen- 
trate the wealth of the nation into the hands of thefew. Wild 
speculations resulted, and in 1873 produced a monetary panic, 
only less than the one from which we are now suffering. 

A temporary halt was called and for a period of about five 
years there was a cessation of speculation; but the Republican 

rty was in power in all branches of the Government. The 
tariff laws and other war acts were still in force, and again there 
dawned upon the country a period of the wildest and most reck- 
less speculation. These conditions in America were sustained 
and buttressed by false economic conditions abroad. By 1880 
speculation was rampant throughout the length and breadth of 

e land and a period of extravagant expenditure and extraor- 
dinary inflation was inaugurated. 

In the financial history of the race there have been but few 
epochs as marked for the reckless venturing of public and pri- 
vate funds as that from 1880 to 1890. Men 3 dissatisfied 
with the sure and legitimate gains of conservative business and 
3 alike their money and credit upon the stormy sea of 
spec on. 

The avenues of trade and the traveled road of constructive en- 
ergy were deserted for the secret and dangerous bypaths of the 
stock board and the grain pit. Millions were poured into the 
undeveloped and unproductive lands of the far West, and the 
treasuries of Europe were exhausted in building railroads through 
pathless and unpeopled wildernesses, roads to-day in the hands 
of receivers because the legitimate demands of commerce can 
not make them pay even operating expenses. All legitimate 
trade was demoralized because the people of America, like the 
insane followers of George Lawin England and France, believed 
they had found the philosopher's stone and could transmute in 
amomentthe bowlders of the fields into shining gold. 

Mr. Chairman, there must always be an end to such periods of 
insane speculation. The first hint of the approaching 1 
Was recelved at the time of the Barings failure in London in 1890. 
Prudent men of affairs then began to take in sail, but what did 
a Republican 8 do as the first mutterings of the coming 
storm were heard? We find:in 1888 and 1889 the Fifty-first Con- 

ress, under the guidance and direction of our stalwart friend 

rom Maine, revising the tariff in the interest of the rich, put- 
ting more burdens upon the poor, and 5 ning the 
doors of the Treasury to pour upon the country a billion dollars 
in appropriations by one Congress. 

Mr, Chairman, the economic methods of ancient Rome have 
been outgrown in this age of wisdom and enlightenment. Our 
Republican fellow-citizens have improved upon these ancient 
methods, and instead of relocking the public granaries have 
tried to bribe the voters of the land by ready money thrown 
broadcast amongst the people in dishonest pensions and useless 
appropriations. The Democratic party came to save the country 
from absolute ruin; placed in power in all branches of the Gov- 
orument by the will of an unquestioned majority of the people 

The distress which now prevails, sir, is the heritage left to 
the United States by more than thirty years of Republican mis- 
rule, bya reckless and conscienceless use of power. A return to 
the paths of righteousness, sir, following a period of reckless 
and wasteful debauchery is always a painful experience. The 
procen forever returns to the fatted calf only after his stomach 

as received a healthful tone from a diet of husks. The nation, 
sir, was for ten years drunk on Republican waste; itisnow only 
suffering from a few days’ headache which foreruns a period of 
rfect sobriety under years of Democraticrule. Getting sober 

a painful but necessary operation. Before 1893 the country 
will be in its normal condition of nerves, and ready once more to 
take up the burden of a temperate, pious, and reputable career. 

Republican orators who discuss this proposed revolution inour 
system of tariff taxationare prone to attribute to the Democratic 
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policy all of the evils which now assail and afflict the country. 
And yet, Mr. Chairman, we witness a similar condition of affairs 
all over the civilized and semibarbarous sections of the globe. 
In England, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Russia the people are 
suffering from similar financial and commercial reverses. In In- 
dia we are just learning that conditions are worse than here, 
while in various South American States and in Australia we are 
informed that economic conditions are so bad as to in some in- 
stances threaten the safety of the government itself. Will our 
friends of the Republican party attribute these social conditions 
to the policy of Mr. Cleveland and the Wilson bill? 

Mr. Chairman, the governmental conditions of this country 
are to-day in a precisely similar state in which various railway 
and manufactur: Eco rations find themselves. Following the 
example set them by the Republican party, many of these cor- 
porat ons indulged in reckless and dishonest mismanagement. 

hey. stole the income, watered the stock, and foisted worthless 
securities upon the world, while the managers paraded the coun- 
try in palatial cars and nourished their bodies on terrapin and 
champagne. They wrecked their companies by riotous living 
and by a dishonest disbursement of the funds entrusted to their 
keeping. What has been the result? To-day they find them- 
selves in the hands of receivers, with the courts aiding honest 
owners to Be yon possession of the properties that have been 
looted so recklessly. 

The people of the United States, sir, are the owners of the 
United States, and they took occasion in 1892 to appoint the 
Democratic party as their receivers. On the 4th of March, 
1893, we entered into the trust conferred upon us to find a Treas- 
ury bankrupt, industry dead, confidence gone, and have com- 
menced the reconstruction of the credit of the nation on an hon- 
est and conservative basis under the guidance and direction of 
that highest of all courts, the eye of the ple and the i 
vision of God. Honest labor is never performed in haste. 0 
shall take all the time we want, trusting to the court of the peo- 
ple that the receiver shall not be removed until the work is ac- 
log aera If the predictions of our opponents are reliable, 
the industries of the country should now, upon the eve of the 
passage of the Wilson bill, be at their worst. 

But what, sir, do we discover? Everywhere rong none the 
land industries are reviving. Money is once more finding a way 
from its hiding place into the bank vaults and into general cir- 
culation. The credit of the nation is unimpaired. If its coffers 
are empty, the people are acting just as though they had perfect 
confidence in the trustees they have appointed to reconstruct 
their stricken industries. Business demands fixed conditions, 
This is what the Democratic party proposes to give it. The Wil- 
son bill will soon become a law and remain a law upon the statute 
books of this nation until changed conditions demand its modifi- 
cation or repeal, 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I appear before this committee 
under peculiar conditions. I am the first Democratic Repre- 
sentative ever elected from one of the greatest industrial dis- 
tricts of the Northwest. It so happens that I have placed before 
me two paths, each of them br y open to me, the one leading 
toward the fruitful fields and esr pastures of Democratic re- 
form, but beset by scandals, slanders, and personal misrepresen- 
tations, the other holding out seducing offers of immediate 
benefit to my people, but ending, as I believe, in the slough of de- 
spond where so many political sinners lie buried. One of the 
chief industries of my district is the production of high grade 
iron ore. The pressure upon me from friends, neighbors, and 
men for whose opinions I haye the greatest respect and consid- 
eration has been simply terrific. 

Mr. Chairman, one consideration, and one alone, has kept me 
steadfast in my action as the needle tothe pole. Ihave felt that 
the good of the people of my district, my State, my section, and my 
country is bound up in the success or failureof tariff reform. As to 
my own future political fortunes, those, if considered at all, have 
been secondary. I have followed my ideal for the future welfare 
of the whole people. I have striven to lay aside all personal 
consideration, selfish interests of my own or those of my 
friends, looking ony to the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. My course will provoke criticism; I will be assailed from 
every redoubt of the fortress of protection; my motives will be 
impugned; my former statements distorted. No matter. I 
stand here for the rights of the great, struggling masses, for 
the interests of the men and women of Minnesota who toil in the 
fields, the mines, the workshops. They and they alone are my 
masters. In great part by their suffrages I am permitted to 
stand in this House to plead for their rights, and when I shall 
forget their claims, their toils, their struggles, and their sacri- 
fices, then shall I be unworthy to stand here as their Represent- 
ative; and in their interest I stand for tariff reform, for the tax- 
ing of incomes, and for retrenchment and reform in every de- 
partment of our Government. [Applause.] 
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or 


HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 22, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having underconsideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I apprehend that no words of mine can affect 
the fate of this bill. That has been decreed and determined by 
king caucus, and no argument or facts can alter it. Its faults 
and weaknesses have already been thoroughly discussed. YetI 
feel that the interest of my constituents is so great that the voice 
of their Representative wet at least to make a protest. Mine 
is a district that is peculiarly and largely affected by tariff 
changes. A great portion of its industries come in direct com- 
petition with e manufactures; and a great diversity of oc- 
cupations scattered all over it already feel the blighting effect 
of apprehension. 

I sup every Representative always feels that his district 
is peculiarly interested and important, but some elements which 
compose my constituency have in connection with this bill pe- 
culiar claim to attention and regard. 

Thecity of Springfield, from which I come, is noted above any 
with which I am acquainted for its large proportion of skilled 
mechanics and workmen, a class of men whose tion es- 

ly conduces to make intelligentand useful citizens. Their 
work is not merely mechanical; it constantly occupies the head 
as well as the hand; it educates the mind as well as the muscle, 
and tends to keep men active and alert and thoughtful, not only 
in their business, butin municipal and political affairs. I am not 
sure but that it isreally the most enviable lot inlife when times 
are got: The work is steady and interesting, but not exciting; 
pay is so adequate that each man can hope to on his own home, 
and support well his own family; and he has that essential to 
true enjoyment, the consciousness that by. constant, systematic 
saving he can steadily improve his condition. ile he can 
* not expect for himself opulence, he is able to give hischildrenan 
education with the best, and he can reasonably hope to see them 
attain any eminence a republic offers. Indeed, if we can judge 
from the past, it is from the children of such homes and not the 
children of the wealthy and highly educated that we may expect 
to see the prominent and dominant men of the next generation, 
for almost every illustrious character in American history has 
been a poor man’s son. It is they who will live in the palaces 
and rule in the legislative halls of the next century, and it is to- 
day the skilled mechanics who form the brawn and sinew of 
citizenship which feels immediately and responds quickly to 
any change in our industrial conditions. 
en there is throughout my district that other and different 
element which also pervades so many districts of the country— 
the farmer class. Yet it seems to me that with us the farmer 
looks farther beneath the surface and reflects somewhat more 
deeply upon the effect of tariff laws than in some other regions. 
That is owing, perhaps, to the fact that nature does not smile on 
him so bountifully as in more favored sections, and that success 
with him means hard gle and study and calculation. It is 
due to his intelligence and reflection and forethought, as well as to 
that intense feeling of Americanism which everywhere pervades 
the class, that he believes his interest to be involved as deeply, 
although perhaps not so directly, as others in the threatened as- 
sault upon the protective principle. While he does not feel that 
all of his produet is so immediately benefited by the law, yet he 
sees that his N is dependent upon those industrial cen- 
ters and busy mill wheels which have sprung up on the number- 
less streams of sterile Massachusetts, and he has the insight to 
appreciate that it is not simply the men whose work the tariff 
directly protects that are benefited by it, but that its secondary 
result is equally helpful to him, and that he is dependent for 
success upon the success of his neighbors. In short, our farmer 
is so intelligent and so patriotic as to feel that the prosperity of 
his region and his country is his; that all industries there are 
interdependent, and that it is wise for him to secure to all his 
neighborsin their occupations the greatest successand the largest 


wages, 
These different elements, the farmer and the wage-earner, are 
in my district largely united in desiring that the present law shall 


not be overthrown, and with them stand the numberless smaller 
branches of industrial life whose wellbeing hinges on these two 
large classes. They are not, to be sure, prosperous to-day, but 
they are thoughtful enough to appreciate the reasons that have 
brought about their presentdeplorable condition. Let us review 
for a moment the train of events which have led up to our pres- 
ent status. 

In December, 1887, Mr. Cleveland, then President, in his 
message to Congress used the phrase which has become so fa- 
miliar: “ Weare confronted with a condition and not a theory.” 
What was that condition to which he referred? It was that the 
revenue raised by the Republican tariff laws then in force was 
vastly greater than the expenses of the Government, and as a 
result the Treasury of the United States so overflowed with cur- 
rency that there was danger enough would not be left afloat for 
business use, and a financial disturbance was likely to ensue. 
That was the condition which the President then complained of. 
The revenues were too large and should be reduced. The tariff 
bill then in force was too ee a? ta and it should be so changed 
as to yicldless income. Nobody doubted that condition; all par- 
ties agreed that the tariff must be changed so as to collect 4 
revenue, and the issue in the campaign of 1888 was whether that 
cate should be made by the friends or enemies of protection. 
The Republican party triumphed, and proceeded to change the 
tariff so that the Government should no longer be embarrassed 
Se excessive wealth of which President Cleveland com- 
plained. 

The McKinley bill was entitled A bill to reduce revenues.” 
This reduction both President Cleveland and President Harri- 
son had advocated, and the general voice of the whole country 
demanded it. The McKinley bill did reduce revenues, and from 
1890 until March, 1893, the stream came flowing in with much 
smaller volume than before, and yet ample to meet all expenses 
of the Government. 

In view of these facts how unfair have been the campaign slurs 
of the Democratic speakers who have never ceased com ing 
the plethoric Treasury which Mr. Cleveland left in 1808 wi 
what they call the bankrupt Treasury he found upon his return. 
They avoid stating that the full Treasury which he left was com- 

i of by him as a menace to our ar ge cee enced 
the excessive income of a Republican law; that he himself 
advocated a change of tariff in order to reduce that revenue and 
to empty that redundant Treasury; that it was demanded by 
every intelligent citizen, and that the only difference of opinion 
was upon what articles the revenue should be reduced. They 
do not allude to the fact that millions of revenue on sugar was 
abandoned, and that inasmuch as that had proved a revenue and 
not a protective tax it had been paid by the consumers and its 
repeal had distributed into the pockets of the consumers of sugar 
throughout the country the money that had filled the Treasury. 
They do not allude to numerous similar changes which, while 
they accomplished the desired end of 8 the Treasury, 
enriched our consumers everywhere. y simply repeat the 
statement which on its face sounds so da to the Repub- 
lican party, that they found a full Treasury left an empty 
one. Thatis a en of the fairness of the arguments 
which that campaign of 1892 was won. Because the Republicans 
had accomplished what a Democratic President as well as all 
other intelligent men ad vocated they were denounced as spend- 
thrifts and robbers. 

The reduced revenues which the McKinley bill provided were 
ample for all expenses of the Government as long as there was a 
Republican Administration. It is true that they have fallen off 
in the last few months so largely as to be inadequate for the 
Government, which is experiencing the same lack of reidy cash 
from which so maoy rd e citizens are suffering. Why is it 
that the same law which for three years produced ample reve- 
nue now suddenly proves deficient? It is, of course, because busi- 
ness has shrunk and so import duties have fallen off. And why 
is it that business is shrinking? The reason is plain. We were 
told last summer on all sides, by Democratic and Republican 
papers alike, that this panic came not from ordin ry causes, that 
the state of business was sound and prosperous, but that it came 
from a loss of confidence, Confidence in what? In whom? Why, 
confidence in the future. And what had happened todarken the 
future? 

There had been one important and startling event, the eloc- 
tion of a Democratic President, Senate, and House of Represent- 
atives, and for the first time in a generation the Democratic 
8 was installed in power. Was not that an event which 
would 


naturally tend to disturb confidence in both business and 
financial circles. During that generation in which it had been 
a mny the Democratic party had allied itself with every 
financial heresy and vagary which had appeared in politics. 
up ap 5 have within it a germ of 
ocratic party did not co- 


Nota theory sprun 


political power with which the 
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quette. It chased every glittering bubble of financial novelty 
which originated in the cracked or selfish brain of any designing 
liticiam, if there were only voters who mappa it. Green- 
ckers, repudiators, fiat money, paymentof bonds in paper, free 
coinage of depreciated silver—to all it had in turn stooped inits 
futile efforts to regain power. 

During these years when so many dishonest theories had de- 
veloped temporary popularity the Republican party had, indeed, 
not wholly escaped the infection. Its ranks had at times wav- 
ered, whole columns had broken away, but the main body had 
always surged straight on, ignored expediency, and followed the 
star of permanent honor and prosperity. Not only in this coun- 
try, but throughout the world, it was recognized as the party of 
sound and honest finance. Is it then strange that when it was 
overturned and a party was installed which, for a generation, 
had truckled to every g dangerous caprice and had gath- 
ered in itsfolds the rankest. advocates of every financial heresy— 
is ita wonder that the commercial confidence of the world was 
shocked and withdrew from the United States its trust, its loans, 
and its investments? Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore,” and the shadow cast by the past financial history of the 
Democratic party was dark and gloomy and presaged disaster. 

Moreover, at this very time there was pending a problem of 
great moment, the coinage of silver, upon which this party had 
always been wrong. Byadecisive majority in the very last Con- 
gress it had shown itself to be upon the unsafe and 8 
side, and its free-coinage majority had been only checked by the 
union of the minority with the almost unanimous vote of the 
Republican party. en, too, this party had achieved power on 
a platform which threatened to overthrow the tariff system un- 
der which our manufactures had for thirty years dev and 
to take from them that protection which they had + 
rightly or wrongly, to tbink was essential to soele prosperi 4 
During thisera the Democrats in Massachusetts tet RE 

many of the pernicious 8 but they hat 
commonly found themselves in a ority, and the last party 
platform had emphatically affronted them. This surely was 
enough tooccasion distrustand lossof confidence, to excite doubt 
and wonder what the future would bring forth. It was this un- 
expected Democratic success in all departments of Government 
which occasioned the panic and suffering which we have during 
the last year undergone. 

The financial question was first considered by thenewrégime, 
and their course certainly tended to reassure the anxious watch- 
ers. They avoided a caucus, where a majority of their own 
party could rule, and applied for the aid of the Republican party, 
which came forward ungrudgingly, to assist in sound financial 
legislation. The fears which the financial history of the 
had excited were proved groundless, and temporarily at least, 
free silver was defeated. Now comes the second scene in the 
drama, and now we can judge of their conduct in the treatment 


soon supply our immense market and drive out our established 
industries. 

What arguments do the Ways and Means Committee give to 
support the changes they inaugurate? They say that by the re- 
duction of duties manufactured goods will be cheaper. This ar- 
gument figured largely in the campaign of 1892. Price lists 
Were used upon the stump, and the pleasant prospect was held 
out that the necessaries of life would be cheaper, while it was 
assumed that wages would remain the same. Undoubtedly this 
argument had great force. Any change for the better is an al- 
luring prospect. Men of enterprise are alwayssearching for im- 
provement. As Pope puts it— 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is but always to be blest. 


They are thrown out of work. 
If the Europeans make these goods Americans, who made them 
do something else. They must crowd into the 


labor market and thereby that undesirable condition is created 
where there are hands seeking work rather than work see s 
hands. The labor market is glutted and wages must fall. 

is the necessary result of cheaper imported goods. That this 
alternative is expected to result from the new tariff bill is 
proved by the report of the committee, which says that whea 
the rate of duty is reduced the revenue will probably be as large 
or larger than ever, because importations will increase. So if 
goods are to become cheaper because imported from abroad in- 
stead of being made here, as now, the result must be that men 
who are now making these goods here will be thrown out of 
work and tend to reduce the general rate of wages. And the 
more such cheap goods are imported the larger will be the num- 
ber of mills and men displaced here. 

But, our opponents may answer, importations will not increase, 
but under the stress of foreign competition goods will be made 
here enough cheaper to equalize the reduction of the tariff. To 
make them cheaper here there must certainly be either a re- 
duction of the profits earned or a reduction of wages paid. 
The cheapening can not come elsewhere. We can not expect 
it tocome from prone. Gen. DRAPER recently showed in his 
valuable speech that from 1882 to 1892 the average dividends in 
our great manufacturing 9 have only been 3.87 per 
cent. Certainly they can not be diminished. o can not ex- 
pect men to engage in the chances of manufacturing business, 
with its opportunities of fluctuation and total loss, unless the 
expect a larger income than would come from a perfectly safe 
bond. When we see wealthy manufacturers we are apt to for- 
get the failures and losses of the unfortunate. Gen. DRAPER’S 
figures show that reductions can not come by reducing profits 
— no manufacturer will continue long in b ess at an assured 
oss. 

There is but one other place that a reduction can be made. 
That is There is no otheralternative. That is the sure 
result; wages must be reduced. If all the necessaries of life 
cheapenedin proportion with the fall of wages, wor n would 
not suffer from 0 e. But how can we hope for that re- 
sult when to-day the articles of food, the main staples of 
existence are as cheap here as in any other country, so that the 
reduction of tariff can not help them. Then to our State of Mas- 
sachusetts, whose business is mainly in competition with the 
manufacturer of other countries, a large reduction of the tariff 
necessarily means either a reduction of wages or a closing of 
mills and discharge of operatives to glut the other avenues of 
employment. And any reduction of wages must make itself felt 
in other occupations, and produce a 2 depression. When 
the great mass of consumers have less to spend all producers 
must suffer, too. 

There is one argument which seems plausible which is brought 

inst us. In some large staple manufactures we do 

produce as cheaply as in countries of cheaper labor. For in- 
stance, ready-made clothing, such as is worn by the great mass 
of people, is to-day probably as cheap here as anywhere in the 
world. Our opponents point to that instance and say why do 
you need protection when you.can compete on equalterms. But 
the answer isclear. That result of cheapness here is reached 
by means of protection. It is only because this enormous con- 
sumption of the United States SAE equal to all the rest of the 
world is by the present tariff prac y assured to our manu- 
facturers that they are able to produce in such enormous quan- 
tities and with such sooty and sure employment as to prodi- 
giously reduce expenses and make narrow margins safe, and so 
vie with any competition. But once take from them the cer- 
tainty of this steady market, introduce the competition and 
fluctuations of other countries with cheap labor, and their sure 
market will be lost, and then the cheaper labor cetainly must 
overthrow them. But the answer is made in that case, The 
markets of the world will be opened to you.” 

Although high sounding, that phrase has no real meaning. 
What are the markets of the world . with our on mar- 
ket? Certainly we could not expect to invade with staple goods 
the markets of Europe, where we should meet the same ma- 
chines and cheaper labor. It is only in the less civilized nations 
that we could hope for a market. d what is that esas pre 
with our own? Why even England, with her small population 
and her vast manufactures, consumes three-quarters of her prod- 
ucts and only disposes of one-quarter in the markets of the world, 
in which are included our home market. That home market is 
to us infinitely preferable toall the marketsofthe world. While 
we are less than 5 per cent of the people of the globe, we con- 
sume 30 per cent of the coifee of the world, 20 per cent of the 
sugar, 25 per cent of the cotton, 33 per cent of the wool, 33 per 
cent of the iron and steel, and 50 per cent of the tin. For us, 
having at our command to-day practically this cent mar- 
ket, is it not the highest folly to surrender it in hope that 
we may find another and per. better market? 
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Weare told that England prospered under this policy, but how 
different her condition. A small island, with enormous wealth, 
~ a crowded La voy spa great opportunities for manufacturing, 


unable to produce her own food, her natural way to invest and 
earn interest on her great capital was to turn her small terri- 
tory into one vast workshop. But we have a continent at our 
disposal, ample natural resources for our complete ae ort, a 
vast and growing population, better fed, better read, an tter 
bred than any other, consuming regularly as necessities what 
elsewhere are coveted luxuries, and with a mechanical genius 
which has revolutionized the manufacturing of the world. Such 
a nation, the greatest producer and the greatest consumer this 
world has yet seen, ought certainly to provide itself with its own 
necessities unless nature forbids. But there exists here, either 
as the cause or the effect of our prosperity, a condition which 
enables foreigners to supply some staple manufactures cheaper 
than we can produce them. Men here receive more for the same 
labor than elsewhere. Whether or not that was caused by a 
tariff is immaterial. It has been found by experience that a 
tariff will enable us to equalize that difference, and yet to con- 
tinue our prosperity. ward Atkinson, certainly no partial 
critic, wrote in 1892: 

There has never bsen a period in the history of this or any other country 
when the general rate of wages was as high as it is now, or the price of goods 
relative to the wages as low as they are to-day, nor a period when the work- 
man in the strict sense of the word has so fully secured to his own use and 
ee such a steadily and progressively increasing proportion of acon- 
stantly increasing product. 

Nor should we forget that if we give way to this cheaper labor 
and surrender our industries the foreigners having then full con- 
trol of our market can raise prices at will, and we shall not only 
have lost large means of employment and wealth, but shall in 
the end have gained nothing in cheapness. 

I have thus far discussed the principles on which we are told 
this billis based. There are some details to which I wish to 
call attention. 

There is the ons vitıl and fundamental change from specific to 
ad valorem duties. A specific duty isone which exacts a payment 
ofa certain sum, so many dollars for so many articles; for in- 
stance, 2 cents a yard on cotton cloth. An ad valorem duty is 
one which proceeds on percentage; for instance, 10 per cent on 
cotton cloth—that is, 10 per cent of its value at the place where 
itisexported. This compels the importer to fix a valuation 
upon the article, and its duty depends on that valuation unless 

e custom-house officer is bright enough and honest enough to 
detect the fraud. Of course, if the importer undervalues his 
goods the duty is thereby reduced. If the goods are realll 
worth $190 and he invoices them at $50, then he evades h 
the duty. Now, this system of undervaluation has always at- 
tended an ad valorem duty. It has always been accompanied 

fraud from the commencement of our Government till now; 
ost every Administration of every party has for this reason 
condemned ad valorem and preferred specific duties. 

vane goods necessarily must partake of a specific duty under 
any bill, and by them we all know enormousfrauds have recently 
been perpetrated. There is more danger now than ever before 
because to-day our imports are made largely by European firms 
to a branch in this country. Walk through the streets of New 
York in the importing district and you might imagine you were 
in a foreign country, as you read the signs over the stores. Ex- 
pa say that a regular system of undervaluation is carried on 

tween European merchants and their American branches, and 
thus American houses have been largely driven out of the mar- 
ket. The only possibility of detection is the ability of the cus- 
tom-house officer to prove that the valuation is less than the 
3 were worth at the place shey vero shipped, a task whose 

culty and almost impossibility in the vast importations, and 
the complications and uncertainties of valuation it is easy to see. 

From Hamilton to Daniel Manning, Cleveland’s Secretay of 

the Treasury, there has been an almost unanimous criticism and 
eure of the ad valorem duties and every European na- 
tion has condemned and abandoned them. Yet that system is 
now introduced wherever possible in this new schedule. I can 
not suppress a suspicion that the committee, which state that 
this bill offers more protection than they approve, have here 
discovered an indirect method of still further reducing by an- 
other half the duties which have already been reduced one-half. 
„Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike,” they have by 
stealth done what they dare not dointhe open. This introduc- 
tion of ad valorem duties is a preference of the fraudulent and 
European merchant over the honest and American importer, and 
by rendering the duty uncertain it demoralizes fair trade and 
competition. 

I wish now to consider a few changes which affect more espe- 
cially my own district. There is the tobaccoscheduie. The Me- 

ey bill was called a farmers’ bill, and no clause of it more 
ly commended it to the farmer than its provision for to- 


bacco. By it the value of our crop was doubled, and millions of 
dollars reached the farmer of the Connecticut Valley; yet it was 
accomplished by taxing an article which all nations have agreed 
= properiy subject to high taxation, a luxury which should pay 
eavily 

_ Sumatra tobacco is not good to smoke; no one would choose 
it for its favor. But it looks well; it pleases the eye; it makes 
a dude“ cigar. Certainly such an article, which is valued not 
for its excellence but for its appearance, can well be made ex- 
pensive to encourage homely home merit. Those who wish to 
smoke an imported cigar for style might well be made to pay for 
it. Moreover, as a revenue measure, apart from protection, the 
McKinley tobacco schedule was a great success. It brought in 
vastly more revenue to the Government than say previous law, 
and was paid by the class who could best afford it. But that is 
done away—only three Democrats voted to leave the old duty— 
and the ° smart” man who wants his imported smoke cheap is 
gratified, and the farmer suffers. 

Just across the river from Springfield, at Ludlow, has grown 
up a thriving, prosperous village supported almost entirely by 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Company, which makes the bagging 
in which cotton bales are wrapped. This bagging is made from 
jute imported from India. The same material is made main! 

n Dundee, Scotland, and in Calcutta. There has been a tari 
on it of about 32 ae cent, much less than the average rate, even 
of the present bill. This is now cut down more than one-half to 
15 percent. With this tariff they must et st with the cheaper 
labor of Dundee, and also with the ridiculously cheap labor of 
Calcutta, where the manufacture has been of late largely devel- 
oped. This company has paid to our Government in duties over 
$159,000 on their machinery, which it was compelled to buy in 
England, and yet now is allowed a duty of only 15 per cent ag t 
the ten-cents-a-day labor of Calcutta, where the same machines 
are imported free. As if this were not grievous enough, a pro- 
vision been introduced by which bagging can come in free 
of duty if it is to be used on cotton bales for export, which con- 
stitutes two-thirds of the crop. This is an exception made for 
this article of cotton ging. Bagging for other purposes, bar- 
rels for flour, casks, and packing boxes of all kinds pay the dut; 
whether for export or not, but on cotton ging for the Sout 
exception is introduced. Exceptions are said to prove the rule, 
but the only rule I can think of which this exception proves, 18 
the rule of g Cotton over the Democratic party. 

The toy industry, the cotton-goods industry, the button indus- 
try, the innumerable woolen mills, all suffer alike, but we ob- 
serve that the rice of Louisiana still has a duty of 14 cents per 

und, and perhaps the a erp duty was left in this instance 

use the co ttee disliked to express it in ad valorem fig- 
ures, as it is equal to a duty of 83 per cent. 

The Standard Oil Company seems to have had sufficient influ- 
ence with the committee to compel it for once to depart from 
the theory that “ reciprocity is a fraud,” and for the benefit of a 
grasping monopoly petroleum is only free when it comes from a 
country which freely admits ours. Yet they take off all the duty 
from Canadian coal and admit it free, without any provision that 
Canada must admit our coal free, although she collected 60 cents 
a ton from over a million tons last year. Even so good a Demo- 
crat as Mr. WARNER of New York, in his speech of January 10, 
supporting the bill, said: 

Between the lines of this bill can be recognized the fine Italian hand of the 
Standard Oil Company and the Sugar Refining Company. 

Indeed, the mournful speeches of many Democratic members 
who violently criticise the bill, while they end by saying that 
they shall vote for it, suggests to me that an appropriate motto 
to preface their remarks would be the quotation from Marc An- 
tony’s oration, “I come to bury Cæsar, not to praise him.” 

Then there is the remarkable position of the party upon the 
sugar tax. They have declared that all protection is unconsti- 
tutional, and they profess in their report to still believe it. To 
anyone who honest y holds that belief no clause could be more 
unconstitutional and revolting than that feature of the McKin- 
ley tariff which gave a bounty to the sugar planters. Consist- 
ency would demand that it should be instantly cut off. And 
yet they modify that clause in a manner which both condemns 
their theory and also entirely destroys the usefulness of the 
provision. They reduce the bounty one-half per cent each year 
until entirely extinguished. Thereby they give notice to all 
sugar-producers that itis useless to endeavor to enlarge and 
build up their business, which is the only object for which a 
bounty was given; and thus, having taken from the bounty clause 
the only ingredient which made it either constitutional or use- 
ful, they proceed to contradict all their anA by enacting 
it. Certainly sugar is such a necessity of life that this country 
ought, with its productive soil, to Ai uce all its own supply. 

Our opponents are constantly citing to us the example o g- 
land. hy will they not take a lesson from Germany, where, 
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with a soil and climate inferior to ours, a system of bounty has 
built up such a production of beet sugar that they not only sopi 
ply all their own consumption, but export vast quantities. To 
attain a similar desirable result the McKinley bill adopted the 
policy of bounty, and under it large beet-sugar factories have 
started in the West. This bill continues the policy just enough 
to pension the Southern sugar-growers, but abandons all of it 
which promised any new and larger production, takes from itall 
that is national, and leaves it merely a bribe or a reward. 

There are some other features of the bill which suggest com- 
parisons: New England granite is free, Southern marble is pro- 
tected; Northern clay is free, Southern clay is protected; ties to 
bind Northern hay into bales has to pay a duty, but ties to bind 
Southern cotton bales are free, although the iron of which they 
could be made here must pay a duty. Can any advocate of free 
raw materials defend that schedule? Indeed, you are frequently 
reminded as you read the bill that the party in power fully be- 
lieves Gen. Hancock’s statement, that the tariff is a local issue 
and so should of course benefit Democratic localities. 

The farmer of New England and Northern New York finds the 
Canadian farmer with cheaper labor constantly invading his 
market. Last year were imported over 4,000,000 bushels of 

tatoes even at a duty of 25 cents a bushel; now the duty is re- 
eae to 10 cents. Other 7 with potatoes were imported 
to a value of five and a half million dollars at an average of 44 
percent. That tariff is reduced to from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Over 100,000 tons of hay were imported last year even with a 
duty of $4 per ton. Now that duty is reduced to $2. 

Canada sent us over 3,000,000 dozeneggs with a duty of 5 cents 

Now she can send them without any duty. 
Over 800,000 bushels of apples came in, pay San duty of 25 
cents per bushel. This bill admits them free. nadian lum- 
ber is free, and so throughout that large list of small farm prod- 
ucts to which our New England farmers have been driven by 
the rich prairies of the West the duty is largely reduced or 
wholly removed. 

Moreover, while the committee have repealed the reciprocity 
clause of the McKinley bill because they think that it is uncon- 
etitutional yet that opinion has not prevented their inserting a 
reciprocity clause of their own to allow grains to come in here 
free from countries which admitoursfree. Thereby they adopt 
the principle of reciprocity, but in such a mean and harmful 
manner, in such a weak and abortive imitation, as to make it a 
matter of wonder that they should stoop to be inconsistent 
for so small an object, though consistency is a jewel they do not 
value highly. Indeed, the bill itself is such a bundle of incon- 
sistencies, such an attempt to combine irreconcilable elements, 
such a jumble of con ctory theories that it reminds me of 
Edmund Burke’s famous description of Lord Chatham’s cab- 
inet— 

He made an administration so checkered and speckled; 5 755 together a 
piece of joinery so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed; a cabinet 
so variously inlaid; such a piece of diversified mosaic; such a tesselated 
a nual sey carious shot wey un de te touch and un 
sure to stand on. 

The inconsistencies inherent in this bill are no greater than 
in the arguments by which it is 1 Still there runs 
through nearly all of them that st which pervades the re- 

rt of the committee, that this is but the first step towards that 
a trade which is to be the full consummation of the party's pur- 
pore. To me this is the most ominous and gloomy feature of the 

egislation. This bill can not kill our progress. It still leaves 
much protection. 

The larger; stronger industries will flourish under it; man 
of the smaller may succumb, many will suffer and be changed, 
but business could adjust itself, turn into new channels, an 
peo rity still continue. But behind this bill, and worse than 

he bill itself, stalks the menace of future legislation. 

To my mind, the one great advantage of absolute free trade 
is that it completely separates business and legislation, that a 
— overturn does not portend a commercial revolution. 

ut the Fe bill does not offer even that advantage. While 
it precipitates one immediate change it forebodes future changes. 
It ingeniously manages to inflict some of the damage a change 
to free trade involves without conferring its ordinary benefits. 
Instead of establishing a permanent system or principle it avows 
that it is but an unsatisfactory and tentative stepping stone. It 
is not claimed by its friends to be theoretically or practicall 
complete. They assert openly that it does not conform wit 
their theories, that it is a makeshift and a compromise and half- 
way house, a commencement which the future will perfect. So 
they not only bring down our present system in ruin and suffer- 
ing, but they gire notice at the same time that the system which 
they erect in its place is but temporary and shifting, and warn 
our industries not to build firmly on it, for it can not endure 
and must in turn fall before many years in a similar ruin and 
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disaster. Is that a cheering prospect for the business of this 
country? Is it pleasant to know in advance, just as we are suf- 
fering the pangs of uncertainty, that the remedy offered is but 
an anodyne and must be followed by renewed and more acute 
ins; that this time they have given laudanum, but next time 
t will be prussic acid. They state their purpose plainly. The 
report of the committee apologizes for the moderate reductions 
on the ground that— 

In the beginning temperate reform is safest, having in itself the principle 
of growth. 

Lest I should be thought to exaggerate let me quote a Repre- 
sentative from our own State, whose honesty and sincerity no 
one doubts, and whose words are but a better expression of 
what has repeatedly been asserted on the floor of the House by 
the advocates of this bill. Mr. EVERETT said, January 12: 

This bill does not go far enough. I wish that it contained many more re- 
ductions of the I wish that its free list was larger than it is. but I ac- 
cept itas the best I can get now. It I thought this bill was offered as a finality, 
if,as some people say, our action now was to settle the tariff for ten or 
3 years, I could hardly support it; but it is in the confident expecta- 
tion that the reductions we make now are only the forerunners of greater 
reductions in the future that I am glad to take such measure of justice as we 
may receive now. - 

So the reason that the bill is not more fatal, that it leaves 
some lingering life to vested interests, is because the dominant 
party has not yet the courage of its convictions. The will is 
there, the spirit is there; they proclaim it upon all occasions; 
but when they come to action, especially after the elections of 
last fall, they hesitate and trembleand defer and experiment. I 
think it would be ultimately better for our business to have free 
trade come at once if come it must. A quick death to be resur- 
rected into some diferent occupation is better thana languishing 
illness. I think, too, it is better for the country to have the 
party issue made clear and precise and unmistakable. 

It is better to have each party when in power express in legis- 
lation the principles upon which it was elected, so that the 
country may know by the test of actual experience the wisdom 
of those principles, and continue them or reverse them. But 
this bill inten onally avoids that. It caters to many protection- 
ists by its protective features; it claims the support of all free 
traders because it is a step in that direction. hether it suc- 
ceeds or fails, brings disaster or improvement, it will not prove 
a fair test of those economic theories which the Democratic plat- 
form and Democratic arguments maintain, It temporizes and 
falters instead of boldly expressing a principle. 

A party, like a man, should have its convictions and dare to 
live up to them. A party, like a man, may have its doubts as 
well as its beliefs, but it should believe its beliefs and doubt its 
doubts. The Democratic party does precisely the reverse; it 
believes its doubts and doubtsits beliefs. Sowe have here a bill 
which its very promoters apologize for; which is but an avowed 
conglomeration of their beliefs and their doubts, which does not 
express their principles, which is not intended to be permanent 
or final, is financially inadequate to the needs of government, 
and is but a half-hearted experiment, settling no principle, un- 
sorting industry, and foreboding a future of uncertainty and 
change. 

That is not a hopeful beginning of Democratic legislation. 

I do not mean to 01 the patriotism and sincerity of most 
of the supporters of this bill. I have no doubt a large section of 
the Democratic party has at heart the prosperity of the whole 
country. But I do not see how any man, especially any Massa- 
chusetts man, can but look with apprehension on the success of 
the free-trade theory, of which this bill is the faltering expres- 
sion. To me it seems that the only reason this bill may not be 
disastrous is because of that very conservatism which its authors 
nemore and propose to remedy in the future. 

owever it may be in other sections of the country, in Mas- 
sachusetts a vast proportion of the population must support 
the protective 5 from self-interest as well as from patriot- 
ism, They may be dissatisfied with the items of any bill, but 
any party which avowedly threatens to step by step do away 
with protection should have there, outside of commercial, im- 
porting, andspeculating Boston, few friends. Massachusetts lives 

-day on her manufactures. She has 300,000 operatives. The 
other business in the State is very largely subservient and sec- 
ondary. Moreover, those manufacturesare nearly all in branches 
which have direct rivals in Europe, so that they come in com- 
petition with goods made by labor receiving on onena the 

y. There are many other branchesof indus ving no such 
competition and needing no protective tariff. For instance, the 
wheat of our West and the cotton of our South is protected al- 
ready by a bounteous soil and 3 climate. Our masons 
and carpenters, our merchants and roads, our lawyers and 
8 have no fear of competition; they are protected by 

stance. 

And so throughout the country innumerable branches of in- 
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2 all those occupations which wait on the necessities of 
daily life, fear no competition from foreign nations, and there- 
fore are not directly affected by the tariff, But most of our 
Massachusetts manufacturers are different. Their service can 
be rendered as well by Europeans, and when other things are 
equal, as they are ay between us and Europe, when ocean 
freight is insignificant, when machines are the same in both 
countries, when under the improved methods of communication 
new inventions are published and known throughout both con- 
tinents almost as soon as discovered; when our operatives them- 
selves are very largely European, and co uently are com- 
peting against those abroad exactly their equal; under all these 
conditions the products in Massachusetts can not successfully 
compete with the same product. made in Europe with half-paid 
help, and so cg evel reduction of a tariff which before ex- 
actly equalized labor would mean a reduction of wages or a loss 
of profits. And, of course, it is not merely the Massachusetts 
manufacturer and operative that suffers. The farmer, whose 
rugged fields can not compote in general produce with the rich 
alluvium of the West, finds now his only profitin the prosperity 
of those cities and towns which have been built up by manu- 
facture. Artisans and merchants are equally dependent. The 
whole diversified trade of Massachusetts hangs upon the whir- 
ring of our mill wheels. If they stop all local business languishes 


and values fall. 
I do not sup that Massachusetts energy will fold its hands 
despair even if present conditions are to be 


and lie down 
OE Aaa ed and free trade isto reign. I have no doubt 


she will save herself and invent some new prosperity, no matter 
what blighting law may disturb her present. ustries. New 
i Then her ambition 


England opposed the tariff of 1812 bitterly. 
6 the sea. It was to commerce she looked for 
wealth. It was her seaboard that she thought was her great 
ad vantage, and anything that hindered large importations she 
But against her protest protection. was established. 
th Yankee quickness she adopted the new condition; she 
turned her inventive genius to its cultivation, she sacrificed her 
old fondness for trade, and has developed anew magnificent, re- 
sources. If they are to be struck down I have no doubt she will 
be able to adapt herself to the changed conditions. Her 
ift and industry must win. She has always prospered on the 
homely maxim a penny saved is 8 earned. She has no 
belief in the new gospel, which I is at the bottom of much 
of the Western suffering, that a penny borrowed is a penny 
earned. And upon her old thrifty maxim I have no doubt she 
can rear a new prosperity and snatch a rich development from 
the most forbidding environment. But she has prospered under 
the present system even as she did under its ursor; all her 
natural forcesare now adapted to presenteon nsand achange 
would be expensive and involve suffering. 

I can appreciate that this argument in other sections of the 
country may have less weight. I canconceive in theSouth they 
may still say as they have said since the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment, let labor in America raise-cotton for which nature has 
pe us uliar advantages, and let us ship it to Europe and 

ring back finished products from their countries where they can 
be made the cheapest. The South has never concealed its love 
for free trade. It has alwayspreferred to buy its goods from Old 
England rather than from New England. And because we have 
taken advantage of the tariff laws, which were equally open to 
them, and have built up profitable industries, they now enviously 
charge us with growing rich at their expense. I can even im- 
agine the great West, if they were to adopt the same petty, nar- 
row, and selfish spirit, might say, let our agricultural products 
be shipped abroad, let the operatives and farmers of Massa- 
chusetts come here and engage in that agriculture which boun- 
teous nature has made most profitable, and let the cheaper labor 
of Europe make for us our clothes and our comforts. If they 
would not study the question in its larger and national spirit, if 
they would shut their eyes to the benefits of diversified indus- 
tries and a home market and a wealthy nation, I can imagine 
that they might follow such a line of reasoning. But, sir, I can 
not imagine that in Massachusetts, whose lifeblood is now manu- 
factures, who imports from the West and the South her food and 
her raw material, and who devotes herself almost exclusively to 
competition with European manufacturers, I can not im e 
that any such doctrine can have wide support. I donot believe 
ithas. The ingenious and uncandid manner in which the Demo- 
eratic leaders there, with Fee have abjured fres trade, 
while still holding fast party discipline and affiliations, their 
prudent admiration of that hybrid precursor of free trade free 
raw materials, by which they have endeavored to enlist local 
selfishness against the broad and national spirit of protection, 
ves that they know that in Massachusetts protection is the 

lief of a vast majority of both parties. 
And I believe that when the purpose of this bill is appreciated 


` 


and the explanations accompanying it are understood; when it 
is seen that itis buta 5 and not a goal and is in- 
tended to entirely break down that protection Which now up- 
holds our high wages and e whether or not it caused 
them, I believe it will meet a general indignation and distrust. 

But, sir, I dislike to even thus discuss the local effect of this 
bill, although that seems to have been so influential in its con- 
struction, Our opponents are fond of calling us sectional on suf- 
frage questions, but the Republican idea of a tariff is national 
and the Democratic sectional. 

The governor of West Virginia very frankly exhibited it before 
the Committee of Ways and Means when he proclaimed himself 
a Democrat, and asked that the tariff on West Virginia coal 
should not be removed. Being asked to point out what sched- 
ules of the McKinley tariff he would reduce, he stated that he 
would reduce it on New England manufactures and leave Vir- 
ginia where it was; a statement which well defines the unselfish- 
ness and patriotism of many tariff reformers, and I think is 
likely to ome as famous as the historic remark of the gov- 
ernor of North Carolina to the governor of South Carolina, 
though I hope it will never become as popular with the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

We have another similar illustration. The Co 
from Troy Fog HAINES] demands that the tariff on co and 
cuffs made in his district shall not bs reduced, and states that if 
his local industry is left with its old protection he will vote for 
the bill, otherwise against it. It is the selfish, narrow poe of 
trying to guard their industries, but leave others open to cheap 
competition. It is free trade for others, protection for them- 
selves. 7 ger to this how noble the Republican policy ap- 

ars. It is not local, it is notselfish. It is general in its scope, 

t is national in its p „it is universal in its application. It 
is not spun from the cobwebs of the brain nor upon foreign 
1 nor does it have different plans for different locali- 
es. It has developed from a careful study of American history, 
and stands upon the rock of experience. It does not say to one 
industry or one district, I will protect you to get your vote, but 
it says to every American, if you are engaged in an occupation 
which competes with cheaper labor abroad we will give you just 
such protection as will equalize that labor. It is as broad as the 
continent. It says to the coal-miner of West Virginia, to the 
iron-worker of Georgia or Tennessee, to the farmer of the North- 
west, to the rice-grower of Louisiana, to the manufacturer of 
New England or Illinois, to the woolgrower of Ohio, you are 
all alike embraced in one comprehensive plan. 

There is nothing local, nothing selfish, in this broad, ne Mer a 
plication, Under its scope every man can enter any business 
any place with equal assurance that he has and will have the 
same protection and the same possibilitiesasevery other. Com- 
petition is bred throughout the whole continent. It is only 
against the foreigner that protection applies. 

Complaint is made that it encourages trusts and pools. Un- 
doubtedly they have arisen, but no more in protected than in 
unprotected industries. Probably the greatest monopoly which 
has strangled competition here in America is the Standard Oil 
Company, an unprotected business. But there are trusts in 
England as well as in America. There have been trusts to mo- 
nopolize all American trade, to kill off American competition, and 
then, having engrossed the American business, to raise prices and 
bleed American consumers. All trusts are injurious, baleful, and 
should be exterminated. But if there must be a trust, I prefer 
to have it here, where our laws can attack it, than beyond our 
jurisdiction across the sea. If there must be large accumulated 
wealth, I should prefer that it be American and’ not European; 
and when our law compels European manufacturers to establish 
plants in this country, I rejoice that the wealth which would 
otherwise be spent abroad is employed here to pay workmen 
and artisans who become American citizens, buy of American 
merchants, build up American towns, and found American homes. 

A protective tariff simply puts all industries here upon exactly 
the same footing. This contrasts as much with the Democratic 
theory as our present condition contrasts with our prosperity 
under a Republican Administration. As we look back at that 
time we can but have a realizing sense of the emptiness of Demo- 
cratic promises. 

That statement in the Democratic 1 that under the 
Harrison Administration no industry 80 flourished as the 
sheriff's, seems now ironical in its absurdity. But it was 
such arguments which went the farthest to produce the result. 
Class prejudice was systematically excited 1 5 pointing to the 
= = the ese ul oe That argument will 

ways be urg prosperous times. at appeal to class preju- 
dice can always be made in commercial distrints, 

In the town, where the wealthiest man is apt to be the 
manufacturer, and where the present mill-owner, though per- 


haps numbers have failed before in building up the enterprise, 
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rous, the inhabitants are apt to look upon manufactur, 
taccumulators of wealth, and operatives still more 
naturall into that opinion. They forget to look at the other 
side of the question. They forget that the great fortunes of the 
country are centered in the large cities, where the men Sad ioe 
wealth are not the manufacturers, but the real-estate men,railroad 
men, speculators, merchants, importers, men of inherited for- 
tunes, who, as a class, not only no benefit from the tariff, but 
are opposed to a high tariff, and are free traders and support the 
Democratic party. And we are apt to forget how much more we 
owe to the manufacturers than to these men of wealth, how much 
more of our general prosperity is due to the men who have in- 
vested their brains, their capital, their energy, and credit, and 
risked their all to build up these industries, from which not only 
they enrich themselves, but which give employment and occupa- 
tion to hundreds of others and build up towns and villages and 
cities and States. 

lt was said in the oldeh time that he deserved best of his 
country who made two blades of grass grow where one blade 
grew before, and compared with those who have made their 
wealth and increased it by tion, or the mere rise of values 
to which their labor has not contributed, it seems to me that 
compared with them it can be said of the manufacturers that 
they deserve best of the State, for they have given one hundred 
men employment where not one had employment before. It is 
when the manufacturer flourishes that his employé prospers, and 
all the attendant train of business follows in the wake. 

I think the lesson has been learned, and for a time thousands 
of citizens of Massachusetts who sincerely hoped a change might 
help them will be satisfied not to disturb the principle of pro- 
tection. Their action was natural. They woro promised that a 
vote for Cleveland meant for the farmer ag bee prices, for the 
operative higher wages. They had ambition, they wished to 
better themselves, they were not content with their condition. 
Discontent is always the yeast that makes men rise. So the ex- 
periment was tried. Butin Massachusetts last fall they were 
already convinced, and the mere prospect of Democratic legis- 
lation brought back the old-time Republican majority. 

I remember a story of a small boy walking with his mother in 
Harlem who suddenly expressed great distress a goat 
was butting the shadow he cast against the fence. His mother 
says, “Why are you frightened, it does not hurt you to have him 
strike your shadow, does it?“ and the boy answered, No; only 
if he butts my shadow like that what will he do when he sees 
me?” And so, if the mere shadow of Democratic legislation 
brought that Republican majority, what will happen in Massa- 
chusetts next year when they have seen the legislation itself. 

You have heard many arguments here to show that New Eng- 
land farmers and manufacturersalike are favored by the present 
tariff, that under it she has robbed the rest of the country, and 
that she ought to be stripped of her preéminence. But New 
England only availed herself of the privileges which a tariff 
gives to all Americans. Heronly natural resources were brains, 
enterprise, and indus With them she has outstripped all in 
the race for wealth, and upon this protective basis she has built 
up a mighty system of 1 which has cheapened prices 
for the rest of the world and has enriched herself. What she 
has received she has always been ready to grant to others. She 
asks no local favoritism. She asks only the continuance of that 
policy under which America has not only become the granar 
of the world, but has accumulated the most wealth, furnishe 
the most inventions, given the best wages, and has raised the 
level of citizenship higher than has ever been seen. 

She only asks that you will leave well enough alone, that the 
same system may continue and that every section of the country 
which seems to have caught the same spirit andis emulating her 
in the same pathway may be also encouraged to advance, so that 
this continent may still embrace both the best producers and 
the largest consumers and that each section may be at once the 
rival and helper of every other. 

A member of the committee, the gentleman from New York, 
says he wants the whole world to propos So do I. Itrust my 
philanthropy is as large as his. But charity begins at home, 
and it seems to me that the 3 of Tammany Hall 
might find sufficient field for his charitable labors without go- 
ing i the bounds of America. I think that a general and 
distant philanthropy is less demanded of us than a close seru- 
tiny of our domestic needs. I conceive that I was sent here to 
legislate for the United States, not for my districtalone, but for 
that which would best inure to the benefit of this whole coun- 
try. And,sir, I think that is a horizon broad enough to monop- 
olize the attention of any member. I trust in good wishes and 
in personal contributions, I shall do what I can for the advance- 
ment of the whole world. 

But when it comes to economic legislation in this House, I 
think it is my duty to look solely for the interests of the United 


is pros 
ers as the 


States. And itis because I deem the theories which this bill 
assumes to partly carry out injurious and harmful to us, fatal to 
our highest advancement, that I do what I can against them. 


The gentleman’s suggestion that we should here consider the 
advancement of the whole world belongs to a distant future. It 
is the dream of a poet, and not the speculation of a philosopher. 
It belongs to the far-distant time that Tennyson speaks of— 

When the war drum throbs no longer, and the battle flags are furled; 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 
And, sir, when Iam a member of that parliament, then I will 
deem it my duty to consider the interests of mankind. But to- 
day I deem it my duty to legislate for America alone. The sys- 
tem of free trade may flourish when the golden rule has con- 
quered the world, but in this era of foreign rivalry and acute 
competition I am here to vote for that system which I think will 
best promote the welfare, enlarge the ges wave and develop 
the diversified and magnificent resources and intelligence of the 
United States of America. 

This bill and the spirit which has framed it, is, I believe, harm- 
ful to America, destructive to her independence and advance- 
ment, and merits the hostility and determined opposition of all 
those conservative citizens who see in the experience of the past 
the best harbinger and guide to the prosperity of the future. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. DAVID B. HENDERSON, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 19, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864)to reduce taxation, to provide 
reyenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire tooffer the amendment which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: í 


Amend by strii out “Schedule G, agricultural ucts and provisions," 
commencing with 10, pago 29, and ending with line 11, page 35, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Schedule G, agricultural products and * 
of chapter 1244 of the laws of the first session of the Fifty- rst ap- 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely thank 


proved October 1, 1890, 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 
the membersof this House and committee for the courtesy which 
has been extended to me by giving me by unanimous consent 
twenty minutes, when entitled to but five under therules. Per- 
haps I ought not to attempt, in the condition in which I find 
myself, to participate in this debate; but I entertain such con- 
victions touching the great questions at issue, I regard this as 
a battle of such moment to my country that I can not remain si- 
lent, even if I come far short in the discharge of my duty in this 
discussion. 

The amendment which I have just offered pro 
out all of the agricultural and provision schedule in the pend- 
ing bill, and to insert in lieu thereof existing law, or the provi- 
sions of the i, eae schedule of what is known as the Mo- 
Kinley bill. is amendment is sweeping and comprehensive 
on this part of the bill, and I offer it because my own people and 
the culturists of this country are so deeply interested. No 
tarifflegislation in the history of our country has been so thought- 
ful of the interests of the farmer as the agricultural schedule 
that my amendment asks to have retained on the statute books. 
Its every provision was urged upon the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the Fifty-first Congress, then Republican, by the head 
of the National Grange and by the farmers of the country, and 
this prayer was heard and cheerfully put into law. 

Nothwithstanding the terrible financial troubles through 
which we have been passing since Democracy and free trade se- 
cured the complete control of this Government, the provisions 
of the present law have gone far towards taking the farmer out- 
side of the general suffering. He, I t, suffered too 
much, but less in comparison than other interests, and that 
largely because of the generous protection still enjoyed by him 
under existing tariff rates. 

I will not refer to the cruel blow aimed at the woolgrower by 
the Wilson bill. That subject has been fully teense ep others. 
All protection is taken from this large class of farmers. But I 
invite attention to some of the chief cuts and slashes, I may 


add, at the farming interests of thiscountry. Study, I pray, the 


es to strike 


- 
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follo extracts from existing Republican laws and the rates 
offered the farmer by the free-trade party now in control here. 

The following are among the most prominent articles on the ag- 
ricultural schedules transferred from the dutiable to the free list: 


duties, which almost wholly govern the construction of the Wil- 
son bill now proposed. Let us take an illustration to test a 
oughly the m of this change to ad valorem duties. 0 
will suppose that a Canadian brings a horse worth 860 into Iowa. 
Under the present law he must pay 830 into the Treasury of 
the United States for the privilege of selling that horse to a 
citizen of Iowa. That is the rate fixed by the present law, or 
what is called by the Democracy “the atrocious McKinley law.” 
Our free-trade friends change the rate of $30 per h to 20 


Duties now levied. 


Apples.. 25 cents per bushel. -| Free. per cent ad valorem. Now, what does that mean? It means 
—.— sap Som Det DOO == ao 83. this: The value of the horse being 860, the Canadian must pa: 
rved mess 25 per cent ad valorem....| Do. 20 per cent of that value; 20 per cent of $60 is $12, which is all 
Be 1555 r -|2 cents per pound 3 that he would have to pay into the Treasury of the United States 
8 e Do. before he could bring his horse across the line to sell to a citizen 
Bristles 10 cents per poun Do. of Iowa. Here, then, we have the meaning of this new bill. On 
8 - one Katyn ARa an horses alone of the value of $60 there is a clean cut of $18 a head. 
FTF VVV If the horse is worth only $50 the ad valorem duty would be $10, 
Feathers.. -| 10 per cent... Do. making a clean cut of $20ahead. Wherever the test is applied to 
1 33 Bo the agricultural schedules, whether the cut be to an ad valorem 
1 st ans penton’. De duty or a specific duty, the Wilson bill removes the bars so com- 
Hair 15 per cent Do. pletely that there is left but very little restraint 7 5 those who 
3 ey want to bring in their stuff raised outside and sell in this country 
40 Contd per ashel. Do. in . with the things raised by American farmers. 
20 per cent Do. Now let us apply a simple test to the working of the present 
. ——— Be Republican law as to farmers, and to do this effectively I will 
TS et per poanie De. anote from Hon. Erastus Wiman, writing in the Engineering 
30 per cent... ---- 22... Do. agazine for November last, and let it be borne in mind that no 
it IO AE nene per DA man has made a more thorough study of Canadian interests than 
10 cents Ser bound De. Mr. Wiman. He is an authority, and here is what he says: 
BS per enn Do. CANADA AND OUR NEW TARIFF. 


Now that it is contemplated by the recent mandate of the American peo- 
ple to revise the mode and extent of taxation and obliterate the exaction of 
unnecess: burdens, ly upon the poorer classes, the question of the 
relation of the tariff to Canada forms afar more vital part of the programme 
than is generally sup . If the expressed wish for change in the policy 
of the American people means anything, it means that there shall be no tax 
upon raw material, and that burdens on food applic shall be obliterated. 
s; sci @ vast class of the people, and to a degree that nothing else af- 

‘ects them. 

Inasmuch as Canada can supply the two elements of raw material and 
food products to an extent greater than any other country, the considera- 
tion of the Canada gareta in regard to the tariff is of prime importance. 
Had the McKinley bill been constructed for the purpose of s the 
greatest number of the largest class of industrial interests in Canada, it 
could not have been more skillfully framed, The classes and interests most 
adversely affected are widespread, and are resident in all regions, not only 
comprising the majority of the populace, but affecting practically the 
financial stability and the debt-pa; Wer of the entire community. To 
illustrate just how far the agricult schedule of the McKinley tariff 
affected the most vital interests, the follo table shows the agricult 
exports to the United States from Canada in the two years 1890 and 1892: 


The following articles have practically been transferred to the 
free list, as a duty of 20 per centisimposed only in the event that 
other countries Sone a duty on the same if coming from the 
United States: 


10 cents per bushel 
15 cents per bushel 
20 cents per bushel. į 
15 cents per bushel. 
1 cent per pound 


The following are the notable items in the ry PERRE sched- 
ules where farm products are made to suffer by this proposed 


Articles. 


change: Horses 283 
Duties proposed 61,076 
Wiow tie” | Epge ss 1,298, 005 
63, 203 
20 per cent ad valorem. 121, 818 
Do. 8, 228, 076 
h Do. 53, 755 
pe — — Do. 824, 230 
Fa SOS 998 Do. r . 149, 290 
75 cents per head.. Doreir eee 267, 029 
30 cents per bushel Bierce Sia eee RLM SE Soins kA ee ne A 12, 028 
45 cents per bushel 30 725 cent ad valorem. 
et, 0. poke EA IE pA A S 
PERESA AER, OARA DN EN Do; 
„ pasanscacon=s 0. 
-| 4 cents per pound. The foregoing needs no further comment. 
K 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Now, let me give an illustration in the matter of barley alone 
an article largely raised in the West, my own State being a lib- 
eral contributor to the barley products of the country. The fol- 
lowing data is from the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 
1 of the United States, being the imports of barley and 


40 cents per bushel --| 20 per cent ad valorem, 
25 per cent 10 per cent ad valorem. 
ote.] 45 per cent ad valorem..| 30 per cent ad valorem. 
25 per cent ad valorem. . 10 per cent ad valorem. 


85 cents per pound ...... 20 per cent ad valorem. rley malt from the Dominion of Canada for the past ten years. 

3 3 Remember that the McKinley bill went into operation October 
20 per cent ad valorem.. 50. 6, 1890, and please observe how the Canadians suffered in this 

EA per ton & per ton. item alone. 

20 cents per gallon ......| 10 cents per gallon. Imports of barley and barley malt. 

15 cents per pound --| 8 cents per pound. 

40 cents per busnel 20 cents per bushel. 

25 cents per bushel 10 cents per bushel. Year ending June 30— 

50 cents per bushel.._..- 25 cents per bushel. 

30 cents per bushel......| 20 cents per bushel. 

82 cents per gallon ......| 15 cents per gallon. 

3 cents per pound -| 2 cents per pound. 

5 cents per pound 3 cents per pound. 

2 cents per pound 1 cent per 


AD VALOREM DUTIES. 

In order that we comprehend the meaning of the differences 
that I have just indicated we must clearly comprehend the dif- 
ference between ific duties, which governed almost entirely 
the construction of the law as it now stands, and the ad valorem 
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But enough on this head. Every farmer knows that if stock 
run at large his fields are not safe if the fences are torn down; 
and the Wilson bill proposes to tear down the fences and let the 
world’s farmers sweep over to enjoy the rich markets of this 
country now supplied by our own farmers, And in doing this 
they cut off the revenues of our Government and are compelled to 
turn round and throw the burdens of Government taxation upon 
the shoulders of our own people. If there is a farmer in Iowa 
who voted the Democratic ticket he will soon get a lesson in law- 
maag that will cause him to regret the grave mistake that he 
made. 

AMERICAN WORKMEN THREATENED. 

The most amusing feature of this debate (amusing if it were 
not so serious) is the pretension of the free trader that he and 
this bill are friends of the laboring man. All through this bill 
the shops of America are attacked; the bars are taken down all 
along the American coast line, so that the things made by for- 
eign workmen can come in free, or at such low rates that they 
can not be made in this country unless the wages of our work- 
men are cut in two. No reasoning can change this conclusion. 
All the oratory on the other side can not cover up the hideous 
purposes of this bill, and when there is a little protection left in 
the bill our free-trade friends a: logize for it, saying that they 
are only taking the ‘‘first step,” and in time they will take the 
sheen trip, and remoye all protection to every American in- 

res 

This matter has been debated on the other side as though the 
American people were born idiots, and could not penetrate the 
wild sophistries with which they hedge round this European 
bill, for it is a bill in the interests of Europe and against the in- 
terests of America. Keep on, gentlemen; you have now almost 
emptied the flour barrel of the workingman. To-day he will 
find difficulty in getting comfortable clothing for his wife and 
children for the winter. Keep on with your first“ and your 
“last” steps of destruction, and not a laborer in this country will 
long remain in orance of the dangerous teachings of the 
American free trader. The Republicans gave the laborer wages 
and work; you are taking both away from him. You can not 
make them long believe that the workmenof the Old World can 
come in here with their cheap products and sell to the people of 
this country the things that this country needs and wants, and 
at the same time the laborer of this country can do the same 
business. 

FREE TRADE ‘‘ EMANCIPATORS.” 

I have been amazed in listening to this debate by some things 
that have been said, and especially so when I consider the sources, 
so much respected and loved by me, from whence these things 
have come. 

In the speech of that stalwart son of Ireland, and now a great 
Tammany chief [Mr. CocKRAN], and the recognized debating 
leader on the Democratic side in this great struggle, we were 
told that my gifted and esteemed friend from West Virginia 
[Mr. WII so] in leading this free-trade battle, was the Eman- 
cipator” of our country; that he was the ‘‘ Liberator” of our 
country. My God, can this be true? I have always believed 
myself to be a radical—radical for free thought, free men, free 
speech, and a free ballot: radical against trammeling either 
body or soul. Is is true, then, that the free trader is marching 
in the front ranks of civilization while I am pulling back? 

Icommenced my political career by following the great eman- 
eipator of this country, Abraham Lincoln. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] When I took my first step under Mr. Lincoln, 
where was the eloquent gentleman from New York? Training, 
I fear, with Tammany, then as now, that Tammany which led 
the riots against the draft, and to stay the hand of the immortal 
liberator and emancipator. [Applause on the . side.] 


And where was my gifted friend from West Virginia [Mr. WI- 
SON] then? I regret to say that I met the brave young Wilson 
in deadly conflict, I supposing, child as I was, that I was an 


emancipator and liberator. [Applause.] 

This country has had other tests of the aims of these libera- 
tors.“ When the Morrison bill struck at the vitals of our pros- 
perity, when the Mills bill turned the cannon of destruction upon 
the workshops of our 1 where were these ‘‘emancipa- 
tors” then? They stood side by side fighting the great interests 
of this nation, while the Republican part stood by farm and shop 
as it did by its country during the hour of its greatest trial. 

My pits friend from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] denounces 
this side of the House and the great Republican party because 
it is not broad enough to comprehend all mankind whenit comes 
to legislation. I confess, so far as I am individually concerned, 
Ilack the requisite breadth and weight for this great world- 
wide work. As I understand my duty, it is not required of me, 
nor of the Republican party. When I went down there, in 
frontof that stand, eleven years ago, to take the oath of office asa 
Representative of this country, J understood that I was taking 


an oath to look after the interests of thiscountry and not of all 
mankind.” [Laughter and applause.] My oath bound me onl 
to guard the sacred interests of this country, and I will stan 
by that oath through this mighty conflict if [can leave my bed to 
do it. [Loud applause. 

„Ohl“ says the gifted CocKRAN, ‘‘ be broad enough to take in 
all mankind,” and some of the laboring men in the galleries 
cheered. My friend, you first drew breath in Ireland; I first 
drew breath in Scotland. Whyare you and There? [Applause.] 
I know why J am here. Old Thomas Henderson saw daylight 
across the seas [applause] while clouds hung over his honest 
efforts in his native land, and he came here. We found a prett; 

‘ood opening, both of us; have we not, Bourke? [Laug ay 

is country has given us both a tolerably fair chance; but, my 
friend, if you are going to desfroy all the benefits which brought 
you and I here, and let the conditions of Ireland and Scotland 
overflow this beautiful land, you might just as well have staid 
in the bogs of Ireland [applause] and I at the foot of the Hielands 
of Auld Scotia. [Laughter and applause.] For one, I say no; I 
know what I escaped from. I love not Scotland less, but this 
pront country more [loud applause], because it is worthierof the 
ove by reason of the happier conditions with which it surrounds 
its people. [Renewed applause.] 

ou would tear down the bars and let all the world seek a 
common level. Well, it would heip Ireland, Scotland, and Euro 
a little, but it would hurt us in this country a great deal. I do 
not want to be hurt myself or see my fellow eek houses hurt if 
Lean help it. You propose to crucify this country for the good 
of others (laughter], but there are not many of you who talk so 
glibly about all mankind ” if the shoe pinched you personally 
that would want to go into the crucifixion business in a hurry. 
{Laughter and applause.] ` 


REPUBLICAN ROBBERS. 


But you have another pet name that you always apply to the 
protectionists. You say thatthe Republican party is sustaining 
robbery. You call us “ robbers.” Men who prefer to use lungs 
and abuse in place of reason indulge freely in that sort of talk. 
In this debate not one scintilla of evidence has been brought 
forward to sustain the charge. You have jumbled up the school 
of French free-trade philosophers with those of England and 
those of this country, but nowhere with any system of reasoning 
has the charge of robbery been sustained. It is a false charge. 
But for the sake of arpent let us say that the Republican 

olicy of protection, which my eloquent friend from New York 
fle O KRANJI admitted had diversified American industries,” 
ae us, I say, for the sake of the argument admit that it is rob- 


ry. 
Who does it rob, and for the benefit of whom? By your own 
free-trade theory (and the charge does not go beyond this even 
in your most frantic rambling) it is that one American robs an- 
other American—that the money is taken out of one American 
pocket and put into another American pocket. I see that my 
riend from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] nods his head. Thanks 
for the nod. Now, what kind of robbery do you propose as a 
substitute, my friend? Youoffera plan which will rob all Amer- 
icans for the benefit of all the poe e outside of America. [Loud 
applause on the Republican side.] 


THE FLAG. 


I have, during this debate, heard not a little about ‘‘the 
55185 Boys, you get awfully mixed up some times. I never 
will miss a speech, if Ican help it, from my eloquent friend from 
New York [Mr. COCKRAN]. I listen to with rapture. I 
enjoy watching his actions, and I, like the galleries, get carried 
away when he lets the eagle loose. He was particularly elo- 
quent on ‘‘the flag” the other day when making his speech in the 
interests of Pariana and of all Europe. Ah, my friend, but your 
tribute to the flag was beautiful! God bless you for it, Bourke! 
{Laughter.] But, oh! your eloquent song was sadly out of tune 
with your appeal in the interests of Europe. Ifyou study that 
flag, comprehend what it means to the farm and home of Amer- 
ica, you will mighty quick get outside of your free-trade ideas. 
[Laughter and applause.] But you do get your flags frightfully 
mixed. [Laughter.] 

I should think you would hardly know what flag you were ap- 
pealing for. [Laughter on the Republican side.] You have al- 
ways done so much for the fiag of Canada, the flags of Europe, 
the stars and bars,” and latterly the flag of Liliuokalani, that 
when you come to pay atribute to the stripes and stars you 
must get your flags very seriously jumbled up. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] As for the Republican party, 
it has but one flag, the flag of our country”—‘‘ the Stripes and 
Stars of America.” [Applause.] It never any other, and it 
never will have any other. [Renewed applause.] It is the flag 
that floats over the American field, American home, and the 
American workshop, and not over all mankind.” But it floats 
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over every citizen of the United States, South as well as North, 
Tammany-ridden New York as well as glorious Iowa. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 


A REVENUE BILL. 


This is a“ revenue bili” we are told, yet it reduces the annual 
revenues of this country 875, 707, 784.06 according to the state- 
ment coming from the Democratic Committee on Ways and 
Means, and this, too, at a time when we are suffering every- 
where hout the land. And as a remedy for this reduction 
of revenues, for this vast sum paid by other countries to pay the 
expenses of this country—this vast sum paid by foreigners for 
the privilege of enjoying the rich marketsof America, and used 
by us to run the expenses of the Government so as to save the 
burden from our own people, it is proposed to lift this load from 
the shoulders of foreigners and put the burden upon our own 
people. And this is reform!“ This is being a friend to the 
ucers of this country! 

When I voted for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act I said that I was going to vote for it napig that it 
might actasa tempo: “opiate,” and my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. HEPBURN] took 53 to the opiate treatment. 
Isaid then that it would not relieve the country, and that no 
relief, complete and permanent, would come until you quit 
threatening the protective system of this country. Experience 
confirms what I predicted lastsummer on the floor of this House, 
and we are suffering to-day as never before in the history of the 
Republic. Even afew Democrats—I cite the gifted gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY]; I see that he pursued the same 
line of thought here yesterday. 

And now, gentlemen, when everywhere you are laying on the 
lash to draw blood from our people, and produce untold suffer- 
ing, threatening the farm, the shop, and the home; and when 
the executive department is sending sleuthhounds—the Dem- 
ocratic party has no longer any use for bloodhounds—sending, 
I say, your sleuthhounds after the poor crippled soldiers to take 
away their little pensions, thus again inc the miseries of 
our country; and when your President issues his proclamation 
to th le aonne that the whole pension of honor is 
besean a th fraud infamy, thus at once attempting toshake 
the confidence of our in the brave men who sayed the 
nation, and to hold bac e petty pension payments which all 
over the North have fallen like the dews of ven upon dry 

; when 70 5 are everywhere laying on the lash, and press- 

the people down, down, down, you can not expect me, at 

such a time, to come in and ip ize with you in putting a 

new mortgage upon this country by the issuance of gold bonds. 
[Applause.] I will not doit. [Applause.] 

F will not help you to do it [applause] when I see you 
throwing seventy-five millions as a gift in the lap of Europe and 
turning the workmen of America out into the streets for want 
of work and proposing to put new burdens upon the nation. 
While I have not consulted gentlemen on this side of the House 
and do not know how they may feel, I for one will never give my 
vote for the issuance of a single bond under such outrageous cir- 
cumstances! [Renewed applause.] Stop assassinating your coun- 

! Quit abusing and insulting the intelligence of this beloved 
land! Itisdoing well. Letitalone. It is strong and rich, but 
unfriendly legislation can destroy this beautiful, wonderful 
product of wise legislation, added to great natural blessings. 


DEMOCRATS ALONE AND DEMOCRATS AS A PARTY. 


Mr. Chairman, I am sometimes afraid that I am not very sound 
from a moral standpoint [laughter]; perhaps some of the rest of 
you have your doubts on that subject, too. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. W. ER. Say from an ethical standpoint. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. No; I will put 5 English. 
Ethical is too much like Massachusetts. ughter.] Isay I 
sometimes have fears on that point because I have such a weak- 
ness for the Democrats individually. [Laughter.] Ithink Ihave 
about as many close personal friends who are Democrats as I 
have who are Republicans. I undoubtedly have many Demo- 
cratic leanings, and I like you boys very much, taken 5 
[laughter], but take them and let them loose in a body, let them 
off on a sort of political jamboree, in a convention, or in a Con- 
gress, and they will raise more hell in a minute than any other 
political combination on earth. [Great laughter.] 

The Democratic party do not seem to know a good thing when 
we have it, and they are all the time inclined in some way to 
tear this country to pieces. A good Democratic friend got his 
eyes opened lately, for he said to me, ‘‘ Heretofore we used to 
say of you chaps, ‘Turn the rascals out,’ but now you will be 

justified in saying, ‘Turn out the damn fools.’” hter.] I 

not like the words he used very well, but I am a faithful his- 

torian when I go into the historical business, and that is exactly 
what he said. [Laughter.] 


THE WILSON BILL. 


The real scope and effect of the pending bill with similar leg- 
islation, which we are promised will surely follow, will be 
take away the rich, reliable, never-failing home market of the 
farmer. It opens the door tothe foreign farmers to comein and 
enjoy what our farmers are entitled to. It will reduce the wages 
of the laboring men of this country, or wholly throw them out 
of nes a mse by compelling the manufacturer to shut down 
his establishment; it bring to this country the conditions of 
life which drove millions and millions to find homes in this 
country; it will empty the flour barrel of the laboring man; it 
will clothe his wife and children in rags; it is the forerunner of 
absolute free trade, as we are told in this debate. God alone 
can foresee what the conditions in this country will be when the 
Democratic free trader has taken the last legislative step, and 
this rich country with its happy, busy millions under protection 
shall have wholly under the domination of free-trade leg- 
islation. ntlemen, you may take your first step,” for you 
have the control, but the ot box will speak in this 
country, and my judgment is that your “first step” will be your 
lastone. [Applause on the Repu side.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Several members asked unanimous consent that Mr, HENDER- 
SOn’s time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time will the gentleman from 
Iowa require? 

Mr. NDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I thank the House for its 
manifest kindness, but I will not claim the further indulgence of 
the committee at this time, as I do not feel strong enough to-day 

to continue this discussion—a discussion from which I could not 

under any circumstances stand aloof, since, in my opinion, the 
questions before us involve the future happiness and prosperity 
of my beloved country. [Prolonged applause.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 29, 1894. 

‘The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr.CHAIRMAN: During the debate inthis House in 1890 on the 
subject of the McKinley bill the same matter was presented here 
that has been presented to-day by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. MONEY]. A gentleman then ai beggar errs one of the 
Missouri districts, now Second Comptroller of the Treasury 
[Mr. Mansur], read that identical circular, or one similar in im- 

ort and character, and commented upon it. Later on, upon in- 
88 received from the publication house in New York, a 
practical withdrawal of that statement was made on this floor; 
as I now remember, and, as has been well said by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. LACEY], the whole theory was exploded. 

In 1891, while I was in Europe, I received a letter from an as- 
sociation in the city of New York sending me a publication 
similar in p rt to the claim now made, and that had been 
made during the early days of the campaign of that year, and 
asking me to ascertain certain facts connected with that state- 
ment; and I took a greatdeal of pains to get at the facts, not 
only in the United Kingdom, but in Germany, in France, in 
Holland, and in Belgium, seeking information through the 
American consuls, and especially through the consul-general at 
Berlin and the consul-general at Frankfort, and also availing 
myself of information obtained through dealers in American 
manufactured icultural implements and machinery. By 
these methods I a great deal about this subject. 


In the short time that I can occupy now I shall present only a 
condensed statement of results; but I will print in the RECORD 
a complete statement in support of all that I shall say. In the 
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first place, the Americanmanufacturers have sought with great 
assiduity an entry into the foreign markets, just as: American 
manufacturers and dealers in in this country: have sought 
new markets at home; and in both cases, and in all cases, they 
have tried to overcome the obstacles that stood in their way. 
So it may be true, and I assume is true, that, for the purpose of 
introducing a new article, or introducing a standard article into 
a now market, they may, for a time and for temporary purposes, 
have sold their goods below the 8 but not below the 
selling price at wholesale in the United States. These mislead- 
ing oiroulars are . in Europe exactly as they were ex- 
plained here to-day by the gentleman from pyr ies LACEY]. 

` The purchaser there insists upon the. actual selling price, and 
we all understand that goods are listed in this country at prices 
ranging far above what they are intended to be sold for. But 
the next point I wish to call attention to is this. These lists in 
New York are intended to cover completely and richly manu- 
facimredarticles.. Take, for example; the article of a carriage 
ov a buggy listed in New York at a certain price; when it is put 
upon the market in New York at that price, it means.a carr 
complete, upholstered’ in the finest manner; with curtains ofthe 
best quality, the whole thing complete—such an article as the 

nt luxurious.tendencies of the American people demand. 
The German purchaser will buy a similar carriage of the same 
character, but manufactured upon a scale that reduces 
ts price sometimes more 5 cent. One reason for that 
is that the German tariff upon vehicle, if it isa plain wooden 
structure such as will sell readily in the German market, is quite 
low, but upon the same article with a different degree of rich- 
noss or costliness of upholstery the tariff is much higher. The 
Gèrman tariff goes up by four stages upon such articles.until the 
top rata is four times as much as the lower rate. For instance, 
ILsnw for sale in one of the German cities a: cash register made 
in Dayton, Ohio. Ithinkthe price was 8200, or it may have been 
more. It was decorated with nickel all over. A German house 
was selling a similar article, in all respects the same except the 
rich ornamentation, at something like $65 or less; the difference 
being not in the form of the machine, not in tha use of the ma- 
chine, but in the richness of its finish and adornment. 
Then. there is another point to be taken into account, and a 
illustration of it is found in Germany. The German patent 
aw does not protect an American’s article made under one of 
our patents unless it is manufactured in Germany. 
Here the hammer fell.] 
y unanimous consent Mr. GROSVENOR’S time was extended 
five minutes., 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Therefore it is that an article manufac- 
tured in the United States. and carried to Germany, and: which 
pays a duty for the purposes of their revenue, may be manufac- 
tured right there in Germany, and the yeti. protects it in no 

t whatever: Hence as a matter of course the article that 
comes from the United States can not be sold in competition. 
Again, [ will take an illustration which isa very pertinent one, 
and which bears all along the line of these contentions between 

vernments growing out of the: question of tariff. In the 
gdomof Sweden American manufacturers of sewing machines 
had to a considerable extent pushed their products for sale. 

Swedish manufacturers, unaffected by the American patents, 
had made a plainer, cheaper article, similar in form and simi- 
lar in practical results, and were selling it at a lower price. 
Persons doing this are not Swedish manufacturers alone; they 
are ingenious Yankees who go abroad to take ad vantage of these 
cenditions. What happened? The American manufacturers 
combined. and sent their article, which was a better made 
ane, into Sweden and offered it at a price which would almost 
have bankrupted anybody else, thus destroying the: industry 
in Sweden; and then doubtless they advanced their prices to 
suit the emergency, exactly as the British manufacturers of a 
certain character of steel did with regard to a manufacturer at 
Boston, just exactly as the ablest, richest, and most powerful 
manufacturers always do when the opportunity presents itself. 

L.want to say to the gentleman from ae [Mr. MONEY], 
who I think certainly has not intended anything but what was 
absolutely fair, that those prices which he quotes: were iisted 
away back of the decline in the same commodities, because he 
has read here this afternoon a selling price which he says is the 
selling price of a particular article; yet it turns out that the 
selling price at retail to-day is lower than he has quoted it from 
his list, showing that it is an old list which has been used here- 
{este and has done yeoman service in this same battle a long 

e ago. 

Twill append to my remarks, as soon as I am able: to procure: 
the document (which I think is in my room), a statement of gen- 
tlemen of long experience in Europe, gentlemen who if I named 
them here on this floor whould be recognized as trustworthy. 
One of them, originally appointed to a position abroad by Presi- 


dent es, is. still in office, having served through the previous 
ingests nail tain tailed al ae A DAAE AAR tes wok CEA 

i : our re ves t 
on will spend’ to ks th as 

| append to remar ose statements, trusting they 

may. throw. some 9 the question, which I admit is one 
of serious. importance: and which always has come to me asa 
suggestion requiring investigation and demonstration. U. 
the receipt of the communication to whieh I have referred, I 
addressed a. letter to three: gentlemen. whom E felt could give 
valuable information. 

In transmitting the replies I received. to my correspondent, I 
wrote as follows: 


LONDON, ENGLAND, September 2, 1891. 

1a story whlah wasao tuicoughiy ADA 00 effectively. ventilated and repuate 
old s was 80 y soe wely ven 
ated in the progress of the debate on the McKinley bill in Congr — 
tion to our man turers their in Europe at a less price than 
they sell them in the United States is again industriously circulated, 
with the hope of affecting unfavorably to the protectionists the elections. 
pending in the United States. 

As I understand it, the claim is made that from the list price as published 
by our manufacturers and exporters a larger discount is.made abroad than: 


83 tus of my stay in Europe T have taken. 

two months of my po vo a 

pains to ascertain the exact facts in relation to this matter, 

e asked for NER, the oUa aoe agony my A 
opinion. o Americans uro ve exact facts, and re- 

fore timdish n n letter of Mr. 2 dist! hed American 

many. ADA TANO. 


United States abroad. 

This seems to be all there is ot this matter, and like most of the arguments 
say eee tariff falls to the pomi u investigation. 

t may be true, as here intimated, that cer American manufacturers 
in their great zeal to secure Euro markets to bushels. of wheat and 
barrels of pork, figuratively speak: have been willing to make 
to secure an en into the Euro market, but these cases have been en- 

rare, and in point of fact the American producer has been more 
content than it would seem wise in him to treat the foreign market as though 
it required the same article that is uired by the American. 

As a matter of course, there is a wide difference between the demand in 
Europe and the demand in America for almost every quality of manufac- 
tured article—I speak especially for those portions of : outside the 
BritishIsles, Their railroad trains would not be a moment in the 
United States, and so of very many other matters about which. L might 

2 but the mere suggestion to a man who has observed it is quite sum- 
en 


Lsum up from observation, investigation, knowledge, and the testimony 
of the witnesses which I here present that there is absolutely less than 
ean in the whole of this story. 

‘ours, truly, 


* 


O. H. GROSVENOR: 
Mr. WII nun P. WAKEMAN, 


merican Protective League, 
No.23 West Twenty-third — — York City. 


The following are the letters I received: 


(The Larrabee Machine Company, 106 Sumner street, Boston, Mass.] 
FYRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, August 12, 1891. 
pe ap tay The 


quently heard repeated usettslastfall. So far as my own knowl- 
edge goes, it is untrue in general. 

C to go by; but 3 correspondent to 
call on Samuel A. Haines, No. 0 Chambers street, New York, who is either 
on his way home or will be next week. He has been ex: to Europe 
and Australia now for fifteen. and ge the same goods in the States, 

Tam sure will give valuable facts which. will disprove 


and in yen ... ed in OEO 
were consumers very often cheaper than export, no cheaper 
for aes to large home buyers, 

Ini when the American manuf; of hardware . agricul 
implements set out to an export trade, it was that it by 
selling abroad they could increase their output they could to sell ata. 
very small t, as their gain would come in a reduced 

roporti expense, etc., and their workmen would be employed more; 
1 trade, therefore, the large 

es an B; 0 on houses who. 
made the for the goods, contributed their commissions and the man- 
ufacturer profit, but it was soon found that the an 
export demand were more than the pro future profits, that to 
we must compete with European labor, and rather than do that after 
four years of the to create an export market ly 
It is self-evident that we can not pay our workmen $2 to M aday and. com- 


ult f hese fi in introd 
result of these four years spent trodueing our 
ey, co) ed out goods we s 


ry. 
I do not believe that is sold for rt thaw 
oo any machinery 2 export to-day 


at home is too small 


pa; and emery. cloth, 
— discount is, I think, 
goods 


was obliged to exercise great care in manufacturing, and therefore for 
domestic consumption the goods cost more than for export. 

I found to my sorrow that sometimes the goods he sent me were not rp to 

e explained that for export he took no ty and 
made his prices accordingly. If any goods are sold ab: cheaper they are 
not up to the cones. of domestic consumption goods, or they are sold under 
a contract of large quantity, and the same quantity and quality for home 
use could be bought at the same prices. Ido not believe t agricultural 
8 to-day could be sold a lower than it is in the States without 
ma 08s. 

There may be articles that can be — — for export cheaper. L allude to 
patented articles, on which large royalties are paid, Iam aware that pat- 
entees haying no patents abroad remit their royalties for a small sum for 
export s. This may on some machinery make quite a difference, but it 
does not prove our patent laws to be bad, for the very consumers who pay 
these royalties owe their existence to our patent laws. 

Bismarck saw that to make Germany a great country he must adopt that 
which had made America great, and in the face of much o ‘ition, made 
the country accept protection and gave it a patent lawin 1877, and from that 
time dates German progress, and all t men in Germany now ac- 
knowl that their great p ess in industrial undertakings, which 
has in a few years made them suc! werful competitors to England, is en- 
tirely owing to these two factors. ere we to open our doors to-day to 
German competition our workmen would have to content themselves with 
3 force German labor to accept 50 cents a day for their 


bor. 
Argument that we sell cheaper abroad is illusory—trade is governed closely 
by competition—the margin is too small to allow Giscrimontion in prices 
between customers; quantity governs the price and the expenses in market- 

2 of wholesale transactions. It is true that Ifoũud some goods at 
re cheaper abroad than the same goods at home. Why? Because the for- 
eigner was content with 2} per cent profit, and our people can not exist that 


bok Competition among retailers abroad is so strong that they very often 
sella lty in American goods as a leader, at little or no profit, while I 
notice in America the retailers in one town generally agree not toslaughter 


their goods. Surely this is no reason why our workingmen who produce 
these goods should not have protection against foreign labor. The commis- 
sion houses on Chambers street can, as I said, give you facts, and the ma- 
chine people in Liberty street will, I think, confirm my views. 

The assertion first spoken of is a mischievous one, be so general that I 
believe any and every instance brought to prove it would, if sifted, show a 
A Which would render it harmless for the purpose for Which it is 

e. 


When I go home I shall pay attention to assembling data on this subject. 
Pardon my long epistle, and believe me, 
Yours truly, 


Gen. C. H. GROSVENOR, - 
United States Consul at St. Gall. 


Tn the old countries—Germany, France, Switzerland, and Eng- 
gland—Americans buy cheaper than domestic buyers for the rea- 
son of large orders, no expense in selling, and prompt payment. 

He who can take the whole product of a mill gets it cheaper, 
no matter who he is or where from, than he who buys from hand 
to mouth, the world over. 

This gentleman is well known in this country and his report 
will be accepted by men who know him. 


LETTER OF 


C. S. LARRABEE. 


HON. FRANK MASON, UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL AT 


FRBANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 


CONSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, August 14, 1891. 

My DEAR Sm: Ihave your note of 11th instant, inclosing a letter from the 
American Protective League to you, on the subject of export discounts. 

The letter states that it is asserted by free-trade orators and journals in 
the United States that certain pea ecg there give much more liberal dis- 
counts to foreign importers than they grant to home purchasers. This, if 
true, would tend to ve that American ee mites are so highly pro- 
tected by the tariff that they can afford to sell their products to for- 
eign buyers at prices considerably below those which they demand from 
American purchasers. You asked me to give the results of my experience 
and observation in respect to this subject, and I gladly comply. 

By “discounts is understood, of course, the reductions which a manu- 
tacturer or dealer makes from his list or catalogue price in making terms 


with the purchaser. 
The oe of making and printing a schedule and catal of high 
dollars and in negotia! sales, by discounts from such lists, isan 


5 —.— invention, and was first practiced in the United States. Its ob- 
ject is to enable the jobber or retailer to sell goods at the apparent price of 
e manufacturer, as shown by the list or catalogue of the latter, thereby 
con the profit of the jobber or retailer, which consists in the discount 
which the manufacturer has conceded from his list prices. 

practice was afterwards adopted by English exporters, who came 

into competition with those of our own country in foreign markets. 
manufacturers have list prices so high that they can grant discounts 
of 30, 40, 50, and even 60 per cent and still retain a profit on their goods sold. 
Whether an exporter sells actually fora h or low price depends, there- 
fore, not upon the percentage of ount which he allows, but upon his lists 
or schedule which forms the basis of the transaction. In some lines of trade 
these lists are uniformly from 80 to 100 pe: 


so that discounts look formidable but in reality mean very little. We 
come now to the main question, whether American exporters habitually or 
to any important extent, give heavier discounts to foreign than to domestic 


was done of course from no personal or 
mouve but for the 8 of extending American trade abroad. 


princi culty which I have always encountered had been the rigid 
adherence of American exporters to their price lists, their refusal to grant 
any concessions either in price, terms of payment, and conditions of 
and very. With few exceptions per have seemed wholly indif- 

erent foreign je, anı to use it only as a dumping ground for 
their us product at times when the market wasdullathome. Notonly 
this, but in more than one instance when I have ed a fo! dealer 
to ord from an American exporter, during times of depression in 


er goods 
the United States, the same exporter would ignore continued orders from 


the same dealer as soon as an improvement in the American market ena- 
bled him to gell all his products at home. 

Still further, the goods sent abroad by American exporters are in vi 
many cases the refuse of their stock, the obsolete or imperfect wares whic 
they can not sell readily at home. 

And I think it will be found that wherever an American exporter has 
given an unusual discount to a foreign buyer there has been some defect in 
quality to justify such reduction in price. 

It is just this unreadiness of American exporters to make liberal conceg- 
sions in order to establish a foreign trade which make foreigners say of us 
asa people that we are great manufacturers and home traders, but we are 
not “merchants,” in the large English sense of the term. Å 

On the other hand I have met many proofs that European exporters do 
8 and habitually make extraordinary discounts to American 

uyers. 

In the matter of silk goods, aniline colors, kelates, and several other classes 
of merchandise, I have long been accustomed to scrutinize cl 
values, and detect undervaluations. Asa basis of such su 
been ob to study carefully local market values, that is, the wholesale 
selling prices of manufacturers to European purchasers. And whenever I 
have detected discrepancies between local market values and declared con- 
sular invoice prio, the uniform excuse of the shipper is that there isin 
nearly every line of — 5 trade a lower schedule of prices for the Amerlcan 
trade. They say, in effect, that the Americans are large buyers; they want 
the best wecan make and pay mptly; every European exporter, 
therefore, prefers American to any other foreign buyers. So that competi- 
tion for the American trade is flerce and constant. And so since the im- 
porters say they have to import through a high tariff, we meet them half 
way and give them especially low prices and liberal terms.“ 

o one will probably deny that in this policy the European exporter shows 
good business judgment and common sense. Neither will aay in t 
person ascribe such good judgment to the effect of the tariff which ma: p- 
pen to prevail in the country where he lives. In fact, the import tarif has 
nothing to do with the matter. The manufacturers of Switzerland, which 
country collécts only a nominal import a. upon anything, are just as 
willing to grant liberal discounts to American buyers as are those of France 
Nadas ds or Italy, which impose high import duties upon many classes ot 
product. 

Ask the expert buyers of lead New York firms like Milis & Gibb, E. S. 
Jaffray & Co., and Field, Leiter 25 t 
they can buy almost 


the principal benefit of it. 2 
am, sir, very respec , yours, 
FRANK H. MASON, Consul-General, 
Hon. C. H. GROSVENOR, 
St. Gal land. 


l, Switzer 


This gentleman has been in official life in the commercial coun- 
tries of Europe since 1878, and stands 7 at home and abroad 
as a wise, clear-headed, and impartial officer. 

Letter of Hon. W. H. Edwards, consul-general at Berlin: 


CONSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Berlin, August 14, 1891. 

My DEAR Sir: The contents of the communication inclosed with yours of 
the 11th caused me no surprise. 

While I am unable to deal with the details of the case mentioned by your 
correspondent, I am not ignorant of certain facts which may have an im- 
portant bearing on the question. 

You do not need to be told that the manufacturers engaged in the practi- 
cal solution of the important question, their 8 trade, are usted in 

ving to the wares manufactured for export the m demand: 
customers and foreign customs requirements. 

Manufacturers of other countries have in m: 
closely in copying our wares, without imitating the rich and luxuriant fin- 
eae F a eee 
a S of the trade of any foreign country, or modify the h 
to suit the taste of the foreign people or to meet the demands of competi- 


tion. 
Everyday experience showsour manufacturers that the best article accord- 
ing to their standard is not always most acceptable and most salable to for- 


eign consumers. 
8 our market demands in every instance in respect ot almost 
every artic ighly polished or a very luxu- 


le of commerce and trade, a very 
riously finished article. 

The foreigner as a rule does not see the neose for the luxurious or 
highly finished work and considers the roughly finished work quite as use- 
ful for aed oop enn He does not see why copper tubes should be made or 
finished with nickel plate. He demands the plain, less expensive article, an 
article that the American manufacturer for the credit of house at home 
would not turn out for home consumption. 

‘Whenever exporters have been able to establish a footing on foreign soil 
for our manufactured wares it has been through varying or modifying their 
5 to suit foreign tastes and to meet the requirements of foreign 
customs laws. 

In disposing of their wares for foreign account the difference in the cost 
o apai frequently accounted for in the discount rate allowance and not 

the price. 

In 2 words, the broad answer to the argument is that the wares sold 
for export are manufactured for foreign account, and are not of the same 
grade, quality, style, or finish as those manufactured and sold for home con- 
sumption, and that the market demands are not the same. Be 

Our em finish processes are not regarded as indispensable nor 
eyen desirable by many foreign consumers. 

Many American manufacturers, after much SUREE and hesitatio 
have at last resolved to stifle their scruples upon this subject, and I mus 
say that, in mr Re pe the sooner they outgrow the pride which stickles 
for the rich fi: the sooner will they secure a sound footing in the foreign 
market. 

Take the case of one of the industries of our State. The Dayton Cash Reg. 
ister Com have established in this city an agency for the sale of th 
machines, ch are beautifully finished in nickel plate. The machines are 
sold at about 8200 each, and I am quite sure that the plain machine, without 
the elaborate and costly finish, could be put on this market for 850. 

Iam equally sure that if the American manufacturers do not make the 
change required by these economical people, the want will soon be supplied 
by the German manufacturers, and the expensive American machine driven 
from the market. 


by foreign 
instances succeeded so 
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Theclear-headed exporter would manufacture a machine adapted 
+ the wants, tastes, and economical habits of these people, and of course he 
sould sell itat a 60 percent discount, because it costs far less than the Ameri- 
gan market machines. 

There is another point to which Idesire to invite your attention. 

Many articles are subjected in different foreign countries to a special sys- 
tem of customs-duty taxation. 

To illustrate. e the case of the German customs tariff on 88 
buggies, phetons, sulkies, surreys, victorias, and everything in the vehicle 

8. 

Our manufacturers have adopted what they represent as their standard 
vehicles in every class. 

The bodies, gears, ylang and shafts are painted and striped certain col- 
ors and styles, which seem indispensable to the American manufacturer, be- 
cause the home trade demands it. 

Then —— 2 add their rubber side curtains, their automatic s, their rich 
and stylis’ et etc., otc., until they have a vehicle which they think 
meets the demands of our market and therefore should be acceptable every- 


where. 

If those same manufacturers would consult the requirements of the cus- 
toms laws of foreign countries they would find that owing to the special 
system of 3 taxation in force in many foreign countries, the 
rates of duty on the rich lining, the automatic pad, the rubber side curtains, 
the luxurious canopies, the standard colors, ete., make it practically impos- 
sible to export such wares with profit. 

The truth is the vehicles when completed according to the American man- 
ufacturers’s carries such high duty under the foreign system of tax- 
ation that it is not profitable to export them. 


Why not drop a or a side curtain or a canopy if it gives you profitable 
entrance to a foreign market? 
C. Valinally, the experienced exporter, who has taken the pains and pre- 


caution to consult the provisions of foreign tariffs, and has learned the wishes 
of fo consumers, manuf: and sells the article they want. hav- 
ing finished it in the most practicable way to meet the customs tariff of the 
country to which it is exported. 

That is the manufacturer who is making the discount allowance of 60 per 
cent, and he can afford to do so, as it is an entirely different article from 
that sold for the home trade. 

Every American manufacturer who desires to become an exporterand who 
hopes to a we successfully in the fore: markets should study with care 
the customs laws of foreign countries and shape their e rtwaresin away 
that will enable them to meet in a profitable manner the demands of foreign 
consumers, 

They should give up their pride of standard style and finish whenever the 
effect is to keep their goods out of the foreign markets. 

You can rest assured that every important exporter in this country has. a 
2 of the McKinley tariff measures in his possession, and what is more, he 
understands sray sae which touches his business quite as well as he 
understands his Bible. 

It is the only way to deal with the foreign trade, and Iam quite sure that 
you will find upon investigation that the r centdiscount allowance was 
made because the manufacturer could benefit to that extent by some change 
made in the finish or manufacture of the article for foreign consumption. 
I think you will find my ar, ent sound and sustained by the facts. 

It is not thesame article in every respect that is sold for the home trade. 

Besides, it is a safe answer, because the question of identity can not be es- 
* 


W. H. EDWARDS. 
Hon. C. H. GROSVENOR, 


Second letter from the same gentleman: 
POTSDAM, August 16, 1891. 
Dear Gen. GROSVENOR: 


Yesterday I stated at length my views in the matter of the difference be- 
tween the discount allowance between our home trade and the foreign mar- 
ket, still I can not help thinking that a little further explanation is advis- 


arty ena meen i that th ing of the diff in the disco U 

My contention e granting of the difference in the unt allow- 
ance may be fully accoun: for in every case by the difference in the qual- 
5 style, and h of the article intended for the rt trade. 
omy knowledge American export trade heretofore suffered 
to a very serious extent use the American manufacturers would not 
vary or monty the standard of their products to meet the demands of for- 
9 — trade and at the same time satisfy in the most practicable and profit- 
able way the requirement of foreign customs laws. 

The truth is, their blind tion in respect of these matters has kept many 
foreign markets practically and entirely closed to our products. 

They were not in a Lpo on to successfully oompare with foreign products 
and foreign competition until they had consen to manufacture the iden- 
tical article for the foreign trade that was being sold in the foreign market 
by their foreign competitors. 

This necessitated a material change from the an standard of the prod- 
ucts manufactured for the home trade. The truth is that the home stand- 


known conditions to met with in fore 
scribed in the invoice in the same terms as that sold in the home market, and 
would appear to the trade as the same article sold for home account. 

To illustrate: An American manufacturer of buggies or phaetons would 
not explicitly set forth in his invoice that he had dropped the rich lining, the 
rubber side curtains, and the automatic pads in order tosell withadvantage 
in the foreign market. 

If he knew his business he would invoice the A garages as buggies or phae- 
tons and account for the difference in the standard of the vehicles; that is to 
say, he would account for theloss of the rich linings, the automatic pads, and 
the rubber side curtains by the discount allowance. 

Why should he publish to the world through his invoice the exact form or 
standard he found it profitable to ship to any particular fore market 
after a cei investigation as to the tastes of the people and a careful 
„ relation to the customs tariff of the various foreign coun- 

To continue with the case of carriages, phætons, etc. The customs tariff 
in Germany on the naked vehicle is Sere ination’: and any Ameriean 
manufacturer may export the unpainted and unfinished vehicle with great 
profit, but the very moment he is called upon to duty on the painted 
and stri article the rate is so materially tit makes the trans- 
action doubtful, so far as profits are concerned. 
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When you add to that a rich lining, another rate of duty is assessed. 
When you add to that rubber still another rate of duty is assessed. 
bene bata add to that an automaticpad or acanopy still another rate isas- 


When at last you undertake to export the standard American vehicle you 
have it so overloaded with high duty articles that it is virtually prohibited 
from entering many i ren markets. The American manufacturer who 
has carefully studied the situation will send his naked vehicle if that is the 
only profitable form in which he can introduce the article in the foreign 
market, perhaps with a 60 per cent discount because it is sold without paint, 
4 stripes, without lining, without curtains, without a pad, and with- 
out a canopy. 

What 1 of the carrlage, buggy, 8 sulky, and surry trade is 
equally true of other branches. I present this case because it is easily un- 
derstood by the cultural element, 

I hope I have not annoyed you with this repetition of my argument. 


ost truly, yours, 
W. H. EDWARDS. 
Mr. Edwards is a man of great learning, long experience, and 


has been connected for many years with our foreign service. 
It is my opinion that the whole thing is a figment of imagina- 
tion, a mirage of the desert of TERTS It is an ignis 
fatuus, a will-o’-the-wisp. The facts dispel the illusion. 
The Tarif. 
SPEECH 


r 


HON. JAMES A. TAWNEY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. TAWNEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: From the speeches made this morning by 
Democratic members, and from the attitude of others on the 

nding amendment, it would seem that there are two kinds of 
Demooratic protectionists in this House, some in favor of pro- 
tecting American industries at the expense of the office-seeker, 
and others in favor of protecting the American office-seeker at 
the expense of our industries. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER] pleads most eloquently for an in- 
crease of duty on finished chains, the product of a very large in- 
dustry in his district, which he says was first started in 1881 and 
has since prospered and grown to enormous proportions by the 
aid of a protective tariff; while the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. DENSON] waxed warm in his denunciations of what he 
termed un-Democratic free trade, and mostearnestly did he plead 
for the iron-ore industry of his State. He showed most conclu- 
sively that the effect of free iron ore would be to- yze that 
industry, but admitted that if his colleagues would not assist 
him to save it by voting a duty on foreign ore he would have to 
vote with them for free ore, and thus destroy it. 

That remarkable influence created by a desire to receive and 
control political patronage has been wielded with remarkable 
effect against any proposed change inthe pending measure. Its 
power, on former occasions, has not escaped the notice of those 
who have been here and have observed its effect upon the minds 
and votes of members when Mr. Cleveland desired the passage 
of a particular measure. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed tariff bill is before the committee 
for consideration, but I shall speak mainly upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR] to strike 
out the clause putting iron ore on the free list and insert a clause 
providing for a duty of 75 cents a ton, the amount which we have 
collected on foreign ore for more than twenty years. 

A Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, can we have or- 
er? 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman willsuspend. Gentlemen 
in the middle aisle will please be seated. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The State which I have the honor in part 
to represent on this floor is most vitally interested in the devel- 
opment of the iron-ore industry. Situated within its borders is 

e largest iron-ore district in the known world. During the 

ast two years there has been discovered within that State more 

ron ore than the Lake Superior region has produced in the last 
fifty years. This vast body of ore is found largely in the county 
of St. Louis, andas an evidence of the wishes of the people of 
that county, and I may say the wishes of the people of the entire 
State of 5 I have the honor to present to this House a 
protest against placing iron ore on the free list. 

This protest is signed by 6,447 citizens of St. Louis County, 
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Minn., and I am authorized to state to the House that there have 
been presented to the Senate tests by more than 3,000 
citizens of that county in addition to those whose names 1 
on the protest which I now present, making in all about 10,000 


citizens of St. Louis County who protest admitting ore 
of foreign mines free of duty. I present sir, in 
behalf of the entire Minnesota Congressional delegation, towhom 
ay are addressed. With the permission of the committee I will 
read the heading: 
To the honorable the Senators and Representatives 

composing the Congressional de ion q the State of Minnesota: 


We, the undersigned, voters of St. Louis County, Minn., must iy pe eh 
protest against the removal of 75 cents ton duty on ron ore, and mostear- 
Nestly urge that you will singly and tedly use all the power and inſtuence 
at your command to maintain the present duty in any tariff legislation by 
the present Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here the certificate of George N. La 
Weave, the auditor of St. Lonis County, authenticated by the 

of that county. From it I observe that the entire vote of 
that county in 1892, for all candidates for Sr including 
Republican, Democratic, Populist, and Prohibition, was only 
9,813, or less than the total number of citizens of that county who 
to-day most emphatically protest against the removal of the 75 
cents per ton duty on iron ore. I admit, Mr. Chairman, that 
these protests come from those whose pecuniary interests 
are involved. Thousands of them are to-day suffering the pangs 
of hunger and the stings of winter's blasts in consequence of 
their enforced idleness under the threatening influence of this 
proposed legislation. They are men of practical, hard common 
sense. They know that the adoption of the policy of fres trade 
in their chief industry will reduce them to a condition even more 
deplorable than that into which they have been plunged by this 
Democratic Congress threatening its adoption, and for that rea- 
son they protest most strenuously against it. But neither their 
interest nor their condition should detract from their right to 
thus protest, nor the influence and consideration to which their 
protests are justly entitled. They are all citizens of the State 
of Minnesota and of the United States, and we, their senta- 
tives, should heed their demands and not betray their interests 
i ting legislation calculated to injure them to the benefit 
of citizens of foreign lands. 

The only beneficial result, which is claimed by its friends will 
follow the passage of this bill, is that it will tend to expand the 
market for American products abroad by increasing our exports. 
The friends of the measure have not claimed and do not pretend 
that it will increase the home market for American products, 
but an increase in the foreign demand for those products is ex- 

ted to follow. But how is this result to be accomplished? 
rou do not demand of any foreign nation as a condition-prece- 
dent to their right to enjoy the advantages and benefits of the 
American market unrestricted by tariff duties, that they reduce 
the duty on a single American product imported into such for- 
eign countries. On the contrary, you say to foreign nations, you 
may come into the American market with your products, either 
free or at tly reduced rates of duty, and in consideration of 
this munificent act on the part of the Democratic party, we do 
not ask or demand, but depend entirely upon your generosity or 
good will for a like favor from you; thus exposing our foreign 
trade not alone to the ruinous and unequal competition of cheap 
labor, but also allowing it to depend entirely upon the tender 
mercies of those whose interests will natu y prompt them to 
destroy it. Was there evera more absurd business proposition 
in the form of legislation, advocated by men sup to be sane 
and possessed of reasonable intelligence? 

You forget, sirs, that as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
. a few days ago, There is no charity in com- 
merce.” You forget that the commercial millennium which the 
free traders on the other side of this Chamber have been telling 
us about is still very far off, in the dim and distant future; that 
all the nations of the world, as 55 entities, with sepa- 
rate trade interests, are to-day selfishly employed in seourmg 
the best markets for their own productions, and are making the 
best Nod Wes they can for the importation of foreign goods. As 
Lord bury said, in his Hastings speech, less than two yeasr 
ago: 


Every nation is trying how it can get the atest possible protection for 
its own industries, and at the same time possible access to the 
markets of its neighbors. 

He also said in that same speech: 

The weapon with which they all fight is admission to their own markets. 
That is, to say: A says to B, “If you will make your duties such that I can 
gell in your markets, I Will make my duties such that you can sell in my 


But you propose, sirs, by this bill to take away from the 
American people this effective weapon with which this great 
commercial battle must be fought, on the result of which hangs 
the prosperity, the commercial supremacy, and the ultimate 
destiny of the American nation. [Applause. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN ORE. 


So far as your original proposition relates to the expansion of 
the market for American iron ore, itis 2 no facts, 
but rests absolutely upon theory and the n of the 
gentlemen who advance it. We have never e a ton of 


iron ore except that during the period from 1882 to 1890 a small 
EET containing a large percentage of manganese went 
aboard. 

But since 1890 the exportation of even that kind of ore has en- 
tirely ceased, so that to-day we have no foreign market for a 
ton of the iron ore produ in this country. You demand no 
concessions of foreign nations for the privilege of allowing them 
to bring their ore into our market free of duty that would cre- 
ate a foreign market for American ore. The owners of our 
mines, therefore, and those engaged in the production of the ore 
must depend entirely on the American market. How is this 
market to expand, or the consumption of American ore to in- 
crease? By saying to Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. W. C. Whitney, 
and others who are largely interested in the Cuban mines, or by 
saying to the iron miners of Spain and other foreign countries, 
For thirty years the Americans have restricted the market for 
the sale of your ore in the United States by requiring the pay- 
ment of 75 cents per ton duty. Hereafter you may bring your 
ore into this market without restrictions whatever. Indeed, we 
invite you to come in and compete with American capital and 
American labor engaged in the production of iron ore.” 

Is it not clear that instead of ex the markets for Amer- 
ican ore, which, it must be conceded, is the American market 
alone, the admission of foreign ore duty free will affect that 
market in about the same way that eating a green persimmon 
would affect the mouths of the gentlemen who advocate the 
adoption of that policy? 

The more ore we import the less ore we will produce. If you 
decrease the production you must either destroy the 1 
for employment or decrease the wages of the r, or To 
the extent that the 5 for employment are destroyed 
or the wages of the miner reduced to that extent you destroy 
the purchasing of his labor and thus affect injuriously 
not alone the er but all classes of business dependent upon 
this particular industry. This is necessarily so because we ex- 
port no iron ore, and our im tions of that commodity will 
certainly increase when fore ore is admitted free of duty to 
compete with the American product. 

The correctness of this conclusion depends upon the answer 
to a single question: Will the importation of iron ore increase 
in consequence of its being admitted duty free? 

Under a duty of 75 cents a ton we porien during the past 
four years 3,783,915 tons of iron ore, almost 4,000,000 tons, an 
amount nearly equal to the entire paipai of all the mines in the 
State of Minnesota from 1834 to 1892, both inclusive, or a period 
of nine years. If the owners of foreign mines have produced 
and shipped into the United States at a profit during the last 
four years—an amount of ore almost equal to the entire product 
of one of the largest ore-producing States in the Union—and 
paid a duty of 75 cents a ton thereon, in addition to the cost of 
production and transportation to our market, how much more 

rofitable will it be for them when they can bring their ore in 
e of duty? Who will dare to say that this increase in profit 
alone will not inevitably increase the importation? 

The extent of this increase can not now be measured; but it 
is as certain as that selfishness is a universal attribute of man- 
kind. There is only one thing which can operate to prevent it 
a reduction of the cost of production of our own ore to a point 
where the American producer can undersell his foreign com- 
petitor and thus keep him out of the market. What a gloomy 
prospect this presents, especially to the miners of the North- 
west, who, until very recently, under a protective tariff, have 
received from $2 to 85 a day for their labor. Must American 
citizens purchase their own market, and at sucha price? Yes, 
or decrease the production of their mines to the extent that the 
importation of foreign ore is increased in consequence of placing 
it on the free list. Why should we adopt such a policy with re- 
spect to iron ore or any other commodity which we produce but 
do not export? 

ere the hammer fell.] 
r. PICKLER. I ask unanimous consent that the time of tho 
gentleman be extended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, if then, in order to maintain 
our present home production, the American market must be re- 
tained for the American producer, and if, without a protective 
tariff, this can only be done by the American producer under- 
selling his foreign competitor, it may be important to know 
what sacrifices, if any, will have to be made to accomplish the 
result which is now secured by the imposition of a duty of 15 
cents a ton on foreign ore. 
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COST OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO PRODUCTION. 


With iron ore on the free list the chief competitor of the 
American producer will be the producer of Cuban, 8 „and 
Canadian ores. The wee) beds 8 Be ey Ds 
Philadelphia only about 1 miles sea. e ore e 
Cuban mines lies in beds nearly flat and ean be mined with as 
much ease and with as little expense as any ore in the world. 
There are no railroad transportation charges for meget png the 
ore from the mines to the r S eens - 8 oo 
eee ee e y gra m es direetly 
to the vessels where it is loaded. The cost of labor is less than 
one-half the cost of similar labor here. The ore is transported 
in foreign vessels, manned by foreign seamen, who are employed 
twelve months in the year, and paid much less than the Ameri- 
can seamen by whom the ore of the great Northwest is trans- 
ported in American vessels to Cleveland, the principal Eastern 
market. 

The Northwestern producer has the benefit of water trans- 
portation only seven months in the year, while his foreign com- 
petitor sails the seas twelve months in the year, enabling him 
to ship his ore to market as fast as it is produced at the mines, 
thus saving him from the necessity and expense oi building and 
maintaining large ore docks for storage purposes. The mines 
of Minnesota are distant from the lake ports from 50 to150 miles, 
and after reaching these ports by rail the ore must be shipped 
by water about the same distance, toreach the Eastern market, as 
separates Cuba from Philadelphia. With all these unequal con- 
ditions staring him in the face, how can the American producer 
undersell his foreign competitor and thus maintain his nt 
production, and employ the labor heretofore employed atremu- 
nerative wages without reducing the cost of his production? It 
can not be done. The cost of production must inevitably be re- 
duced. The 8 must reduce the scale of wages paid to 
the miners and the transportation companies must reduce to him 
their charges for carrying his ore from his mine to the Eastern 
market where he is.to meet his foreign competitors. 

This can only be done by a reductionin the wagesof American 
seamen or railroad employés. So that in the last analysis it is 
the American laborer in the mines and on the railroads and the 
American seamen who sail our great unsalted seas who must 
suffer primarily the racials sagen of free trade in iron ore. If 
the unequal conditions which confront the American producer 
and his foreign competitor are to be reduced toan equality, and 
the former enabled to undersell the latter, it can only be done 
by the process of grinding down.the wages of laboring men en- 
gaged in producing or transporting iron ore to a point where it 
will be impossible for them to live and enjoy the many advan- 
tages, comforts, and blessings which they and their families have 
hithertoenjoyed, when these unequal conditions were made equal 
by res oie pi the foreigner to pay the difference between the 
cost of pronuction and tation in the United States and 
the cost of production and transportation to the United States. 

‘The cost of producing and transpo: to the American mar- 
ket a ton of iron ore from Cuba is $2.50, including the duty. It 
is claimed, however, by the chairman of the Committeeof Ways 
and Means, and by other gentlemen, that ore can be produced 
on the Mesaba range in Minnesota cheaper than anywhere else 
in the world; that the cost of mining does not exceed 25 cents a 
ton; in fact, some claim that it can mined for 8 cents a ton. 
If this were so, the result would still be an advantage in favor 
of the foreign ARETA It appears from the lastannual report 
of Prof. N. H. Winchell, State geologist of Minnesota, that the 
approximate cost at the Cleveland market of the ore ueed 
on the Mesaba range would be $3.10, distributed as follows: 


O ap a re Er A S A T 
pia Se SESE ER 
road freight to the lake.. 
Lake freight to.Clev — 
ce, to. 
G AAR E NTE Ta AN 


This estimate, says our State gedlogist, is based upon mining 
with a steam shovel, and includes silane — off the pase He 
also states that if the method of underground m is adopted 
the cost will exceed the figure given aboye. It should bestated, 
too, that this estimate is based on the wages paid in 1892. In 
considering the question of the cost of production it should be 
remembered that there are only four mineson the Mesaba range 
where the steam-shovel me 


n ore upon the industry in that State, I will t with my re- 
marks an article writtten by the secre of en Dain Cham- 
ber of oroe ORA renant on published in the 
New York Times on subject. „ 
the very best sources of information, no one will pretend to 


4 its revenues and decreases taxation; so that every 


What I 
ve said concerning competition with the Cuban mines applies 


goum the accuracy of this statement of the facts. 
with equal force to competition with the mines of Oanada and 
countries. 


other foreign 
THE OBJECT OF FREE IRON ORE. 


In view of the fact that the committee admitthat placing iron 
ore on the free list will greatly reduce its cost to the manufac- 
turer of the East, and that their primary object in placing for- 
eign ore on the free list is to reduce its. cost to these manufac- 
turers, it seems almost ridiculous to discuss the question of the 
effect of free iron ore upon the American producer and Amer- 
ican labor employed in its uction. It is the deliberate desire 
of the Democrats of this House to compel the American laborer 
and American producer of iron ore to reduce the cost of their 

roduct. 
p It is claimed that iron ore is a raw material, and that notwith- 
standing the almost limitless quantities of it in this country, and 
the fact that it is to-day furnished to the Eastern manufacturer 
at Cleveland for only $3 a ton, less than it has ever before been 
sold, and isa drug on the market at that price, the laborers of 
the country engaged in its production are told that they must 
furnish it for even less, or allow the foreigner to supply the 
market. 

In the history of our country has there ever been a more fia- 
grantdisregard of American interest by our National Le ture 
than this? And this is only a single item of the pending tariff 
measure. I mightenumerate a hundred others where American 
interests are sacrificed upon the altar of cheap raw materials,” 
and where the foreign producer will be the sole and only bene- 
> more un-American was never proposed or at- 
tempted. bor of the miner, of the weolgrower, and of 
the agriculturist, is justas honest and just as essential to the 
welfare and happiness of mankind on this side of the Atlantic as 
the labor of the manufacturer of iron, of woolen goods, and all 
the others whom you protect against foreign competition by this 
bill. Our industries are all American industries, and it is a 
erime to thus ly and intentionally discriminate b 
the one and in favor of the other. By this bill you force la- 
bor in one industry to compete with foreign labor, while in other 
industries you protect our from this foreign competition. 


MINNESOTA INTERESTED AS A COMMONWEALTH. 


Mr. Chairman, the propie of the State of Minnesota are pecu- 
liarly interested in this question. This State, which did not 
appear as a producer of iron in the Tenth Census, ranked fifth 
among the Statesin the Eleventh, and to-day stands third on the 
list of the great iron- ucing States of the Union. But it is 
not alone the quantity nor the quality of its ore that distin- 
3 it from other States, but the fact that the ſee to the 
gest portion of the iron-produeing territory of the State is 
owned by the State in its sovereign right. is is especially 
true of what is known as the Mesabi range, the richest and most 
profitable range in the country, if not in the world. of 
these lands have been leased by the State to individuals and cor- 
rations. They are by contract with the State bound to pro- 
uce a certain „ of ore and pay a royalty of from 40 to 65 
cents a ton, the largest partof which inures to the benefit of the 
State. Discoveries of oreon lands thus owned and leased by the 
State already promised at no very distant future an annual in- 
come of half a million dollars paid directly into the State treas- 


“During the year 1803 the State received from leases, contracts, 
and roy s 863,905, while the estimates of the State treasurer 
for the present year show that this aum will exceed $130,000. 
Every dollar received by the State from this source cr kegs 
the State of Minnesota is directly benefited by an increase in 


30 | the production of iron within her borders, and sustains a corre- 


sponding injury by any decrease or loss of production, such as 
will surely force t V 


A nation’s commercial and political standing the na- 
tions of the world is largely measured by the record of its min- 
ing and manufacturing achievements. country which makes 


the most or the largest use of its natural resources will soon be 
the leader in all t goes to make up national greatness. I 
might go further and say that of all natural resources there is 
none which, properly developed and applied, confers such great 
wealth and commercial importance on its possessor and user as 


Gold and silver mines are valuable, and their possession en- 


riches States and nations as well as indi but he who 
possesses iron wil! soon be master of the ” while its benefits 
to civilization are rand far more g. In all that de- 


notes prosperit an Seen ee alee Bieten stands foremost 
among the 5 Ha the 


world to-day. It is 8 


ducer and consumer of iron ore. But the States 
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Buperior region haying deposits of iron ore within their 
borders have not yet derived the full benefit from these deposits 
and the production of their ore. The State of Minnesota has 

. produced ore for a few years only, and thus far her entire prod- 
uct has been shipped away to be consumed in other States, where 
it has been converted into railroad and structural iron by the 
hands of American labor employed in other States. 

While the mere production of this ore has benefited our State 
to some degree, how much greater will be the benefit to her and 
to her people when the ree coy of her ore production is con- 
sumed within her borders. th the development of our iron 
mines will come prosperous communities to populate the north- 
ern part of the State. Then will come other industries con- 
nected with mining to give employmentto large numbers of peo- 
ple. But the full benefit will not be realized to our people until 
we have established furnaces to reduce the ore and factories in 
which to make the finished article for shipment into the great 
interior market of the United States. 

To-day we consume within the State of Minnesota only 40 per 
cent of the wheat grown by the farmers in that State, and s 
to markets outside the State 60 per cent of that product. Ifthe 
Government continues to encourage our iron-ore industry byre- 
stricting its importation from foreign lands, it will not ong 
before Minnesota will have a home market that will consume a 
greater part of her agricultural products, thus saving to the 

roducer the enormous cost of transportation, as many of the 

tern States now have where manufacturing is the chief occu- 

puio of the people. And why should any man, especially a 

presentative from the State of Minnesota, favor the adoption 

of a policy that will necessarily increase the importation from 

foreign countries of one of the principal products of our State, 

and thus diminish the amounts of iron ore produced in that 
State and retard its development. 

There is no State in the Union blessed with greater natural ad- 
vantages for manufacturing almost everything than is Minnesota. 
In addition toalmost unlimited quantities of iron ore we have lar 
uantities of hard and soft timber. We have water power d 

buted conveniently all over theState. Wehavea te un- 

excelled, and above all we have an industrious and intelligent 
pionie to utilize these advantages under favorable soppar manis s 

is not, therefore, a question of local interest affecting only 
that section of our State in which the iron ore is situated, but & 
much broader and more comprehensive question, one affecting 
the present and future material welfare of every citizen in the 
State; one that should Sppeal not alone to our patriotism, but 
to our pride in the glorious ibilities and magnificent re- 
sources of that North Star State of the Union. 

There is every reason, therefore, why the Representatives of 
that State should favor restricting the right of the foreigner to 
sell his products in the American market—I care not whether 
it be iron ore or anything else we can produce—to the end that 
not alone the people of that State, but of all the States west of 
the Mississippi River may have greater opportunity to supply 
the demand of that market as it increases with the growth of 
the country in wealth and population. 

But it is claimed by some that because of the geographical 
location of Minnesota and the Northwestern States, and the 
cheapness with which iron ore can be produced on the Mesaba 
range in Minnesota, the piang of that commodity on the free 
list will hasten the building of furnaces to reduce the ore and 
manufacturing establishments to convert it into the finished ar- 
ticle, and thus insure the speedy development and material pros- 

rity of that coun But there is no attempt on the part of 

hose who advocate this theory to show why or how this result 
is to follow an increase in our importation of foreign ore. In 
this question, the fact that the ore can be produced 
at the mine on any particular range cheaper than it can be pro- 
duced elsewhere in the United States should not be considered 
as a factor in its determination. It is the rule and not the ex- 
ception in the cost of production that must be followed, if a con- 
clusion, just as to all the other States and correct as to our own 
is d We should not be so selfish or unpatriotic as to 
seek or even desire the development of our State at the ex- 
pense of any other State in the Union. 

Viewed from this standpoint, then,what advantage has Minne- 
sota, or any of the ſron- ore producing States of the Lake Su- 
. reglon, over any other State. None whatever, except 

ir proximity to the great interior market of the United 

States for the products of their ore. But the opportunity of the 
Eastern man turer to purchase foreign ore at a price below 
the cost of producing it in the Northwestern States and shipping 
it to the Eastern market, and the reduction of more than $4 a 
23 on pig iron, the raw material of the manufacturer of 

and structural iron, will very soon enable the manu- 
facturers of the East to overcome the ad van of geographical 
location and cost in transportation, and tend to retard rather 
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than hasten the building up of manufacturing industries of that 
character in the West. In this connection Í will print as part 
of my remarks pages 434 to 441, inclusive, of a work entitled 
Principles of Social Economics, by Georgo Gunton. 

The effect of free trade upon the development of the iron-ore 
industries of the Northwest and upon the industry itself may 
be ascertained by the facts as they exist to-day in the iron dis- 
tricts of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The iron dis- 
trict of the latter State is subdivided into several districts, 


as will appear from the following statement, pre d by the 


secretary of the Duluth Chamber of Commerce, and which shows 
the possibilities for furnishing employment for labor of each 
mine under conditions fairly favorable, contrasted with the num- 
ber of men actually employed in each case: 


BIWABIK DISTRICT. 
Biwabik mine; was working 350 men; now closed. 
Canton mine; could employ 350 men; working 150. 
Duluth mine; could employ 200 men; now closed. 
Cincinnati mine; could employ 200 men; now closed. 
Hale mine; could er 100 men; now closed. 
McKinley mine; could employ 400 men; now closed. 
Half a score of explorations; were employing 300 to 400 men; now all closed. 
VIRGINIA DISTRICT. 
Oliver mine; had last fall 250 men; now working 20. 
Franklin mine; could employ 500 men; closed. 
Commodore mine; could employ 400; closed. 
Lone Jack mine; could employ 250; closed. 
Ohio mine; could employ 100; closed. 
Moose mine; could employ 200; closed. 
Minnewas mine; could — 7 350; closed, 
Shaw mine; could employ 300; closed. 
Roucheleau mine; could employ 400; closed. 
Great Northern, Great Western, Adams, and others; lands proved upand 
Work stoppea; could employ 1,000 men. 
Iron g and Norman es; working. 


MOUNTAIN IRON DISTRICT. 


Mountain Iron and Rathbun mines; were employing 400 men; closed. 
Lowmon mine; could employ 150; closed. 


HIBBING DISTRICT. 


Mahoming Valley; proved up and work stopped on several locations; 
could employ 750 men. 

Mesaba Chicf; could employ 300 men; closed. 

Lackawanna; land proved up and work sto 

Lake Superior; employing small force; could employ 400 men. 

Longyear; lands proved up and work sto: ; could boc! po 500 men. 

Explorations probably employ 200 men; could be profitably employed. 
— all, 125 men could be advantageously employed where but 900 actually 
wor 


From the foregoing statement of facts we can readily see what 
effect the threat of free trade, when accompanied by the dispo- 
sition and power to execute it, is having upon the operation and 
development of the iron mines of Minnesota. What is true of 
that State is more especially true in other States. Where in 
these facts or in the present condition of the iron districts of the 


anything to support their contention, or an 
tion of their cherished desire for free trade will bring 


tion of the application of that economic principle? 
The following article, written by a man employed in one of 

the mines in Minnesota, contains many important facts and very 

excellent reasons why iron ore should not be placed on the free 


list, and with your indulgence I will read it: 
FROM THE GREAT IRON DISTRICT. 
VIRGINIA, St. LOUIS COUNTY, MINN., December 18, 1893. 

EDITOR PLAIN DEALER; This is’a very promising district, and is 
known as the V district. Before the report of the Wises bill, which 

laced iron ore on the free list, there was great hope in the entire district. 

o one — 7 that the Ways and Means Committee would report iron ore 
on the free list, although it was expected that there would be some reduc- 
tion. 

res to you the following list ot mines,iwith the numberof men that they 
could camphor. and what they are now d 2 
Hundreds and hundreds of men have left the district, as they have left 
other districts, becausethere is no work. Those that areleft behind 
and who are out of work, many of them are suffe: for food and for cloth- 
ing. They feel that the future is dark indeed; they know that the closing of 
the mines means no work for them and therefore no money, and where to 
turn for work when mills, shops, and factories are idle is to face a fate that 
is hard to bear; We can not see how any Administration can be blind to this 
condition of t 

It they could but come here and see these strong men standing about the 
shafts and over the pits or sitting their firesides dejected and hopeless, 
it seems to me as though they wo at once restore the tariff on iron ore, or 
at least place it on some fair basis, so that this tindustry would be pro- 
tected and treated the same as other industries in this country. 

We can not see why our work is not just as honest, just as essential as the 
work Ma our 6 who are employed in the furnaces melting up the 
ores that wo uce. 

We know that this is unjust; we know that we have a right to the same 
rotection and the same consideration as other men in this country. We 
eel that the country is one, and that all our industries are American indus- 

tries, and that it is acrime against us to forceus into competition with the 
low prices of labor in Canada, in Cuba, and in Euro We feelas though it 
rance onthe part of the Ways and Means Commit- 

about? Do 1 appreciate the want 

6 thousands, nay, of usands of men that are 


tee. 
unger of 
aoe — deep snows about 


scores 0 
now thrown out of work in this wintry climate with the 
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us? There is no other work for us to do, no place where we could turn for 


pport of ourselves and our families. Great gods, what 
Roce ail ais oant that we are to vote again 


does all this mean? Can an Administration expect 
to help them when they despise us and neglect us and force us into want, 
into hunger, into this destitution? 

We know that a fuller consideration of this subject and of our condition 
would compel these men who have stricken the duty off from iron ores to 
restore it to at least a fair tariff. the pig iron is entitled to a protection 
of 224 per cent, we want to know why we are not entitled to the same pro- 
tection? The money of the men for whom we work, it seems to us, is just 

the money in mills and factories and furnaces. This ore does 


ers we can not see it. 
this present Co: to 


gather up individual cases of 3 
a later letter to give Ae. more in detail the effect of this s 
ly by the 


would be done. 


The author of this article in speaking of the action of the com- 
mittee in placing iron ore on the free list says: ‘‘ We feel it is 
either a design or ignorance on the part of the Waysand Means 
Committee.” To hundreds and thousands of men throughout the 
land the action of the committee and of the Democrats in this 
House in respect to this and many other industries seems equally 
unexplainable on any other theory than that of willful design or 
collossal ignorance. If the latter, then there ht be some 
palliation. But if the former it is absolutely unjustifiable. Let 
me say to him who wrote this article, and toall others perplexed 
in their efforts to find an excuse consistent with patriotism for 
the action of the committee, that it is not due to ignorance but 
to cold-blooded design. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call especial attention to a few facts, 
which in the past we have endeayored to impress upon the 
minds of the American people, but never before have we been 
in possession of such conclusive proof of these facts as we have 
el es The influence of the Cobden Club of London has for 
many years been a potent factor in national legislation, materi- 
ally aiding the Democratic party in its free-trade campaigns. 
Backed by the wealth of English manufacturers it has endeav- 
ored, without success, to secure tariff legislation more favorably 
to Great Britain. But since the meeting of thisCongress last 
August a new organization has come into being across the At- 
lantic. This new Democratic ally bids fair to outstrip, at least 
in boldness, the efforts of the Cobden Club to influence and con- 
trol tariff legislation in the United States. 


A NEW DEMOCRATIC ALLY. 


I have just received at the post-office of this House a pamphlet 
containing 37 pages of printed matter. On the fly leaf I find 
printed in large type these words: 


France and the United States 
French Committee 
For the repeal of the McKinley bill. 
15 Document published by the French Committee. 
Paris. 
Comité Français. 
6 Rue D’Uzes, 
1894. 


On page 35 of this document there is printed a letter from M. 
Henry Petit, the president of this French committee for the re- 
al of the McKinley bill. This letter is addressed tothe cham- 

r of commerce and syndical chambers of France. In it M, 
Petit said: : 

Ihave the honor to inform you that the French committee for furthering 
the abolishion of the McKinley bill was completed November 16, in the sit- 
ting held at the Grand Hotel. 

This committee, organized to aid the Democratie party to 
abolish the McKinley bill, is intended to be a permanent organ- 
1 and, as appears from M. Petit’s letter, is constituted as 

ollows: 

President, M. Henry Petit, manufacturer in the firm of Gros, 
Roman & Co. ; 

Vice-president, M. Louis Tabourier, manufacturer. 

Delegate in France and in the United States, M. Leon Chot- 
teau, barister, publicist, member of the Cobden Club, London. 

Treasurers, Messrs. Gros, Roman & Co., manufacturers. 
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Assistant treasurer, M. Prosper Staehle, cashier of the firm of 
Gros, Roman & Co. 

Secretary, M. Leon Guillaumet, manufacturer. 

Here we see arrayed oe fa the American policy of protec- 
tion and reciprocity, the former first adopted by the fathers of 
our Government and the latter conceived and put into prac 
operation by that magnificent American statesman, the late Hon, 

ames G. Blaine, not alone the wealth and influence of the Cob- 
den Club of London, but also the organized wealth and influence 
of the French bankers and manufacturers, members of the one 
society being officers in the other, the two cobperating in their 
efforts to break down the barriers which have hitherto protected 
the American producer and restricted the privilege of these 
foreigners to sell their products in our market. These French 
manufacturers, organized for this express purpose, find much 
consolation in the fact that the Democratic party is about to ac- 
complish for them the object for which they have thus united 
their efforts with those of Great Britain. 

The president of this French committee, M. Petit, in the let- 
ter referred to, says: 

The latest communications received from Washington authorize us in 
thinking that the project in view of a general American tariff epee, oy, hoe 
McKinley bill will be brought forward in December by Mr. WILLIAM L. 

SON, president of the Committee on Ways and Means of the Congressional 
House of Representatives. 

This would seem to indicate that these French and English 
manufacturers are personally represented in Washington; and in 
the next paragraph of the letter we are told who this represent- 
ative is and the purpose for which he has been commissioned 
by them as their delegate to this country. 

Our delegate, M. Leon Shotteau, will then be in Washington. 

After the tariff bill has been reported. 

He will attend the legisla: debates. proceed- 
ings, and Savors get reid te are O 35 to 
him incorporated in the new law. 

What do our Democratic friends, who claim to be and who are 

ood American citizens, think of this proposition? Why, Mr. 

airman, this information ought toarouse the American people 
toasense of the danger that threatens their industrial institutions 
and their markets 1 85 adoption of this pro d Democratic 
free-trade Wilson bill. [Applause.] Who will ever know the 
extent to which the wishes and desires of these French and Eng- 
lish manufacturers have been incorporated in this billand at the 
suggestion or request of their representative, M. Leon Shot- 
teau, who is not here as their delegate only and who does not 
alone represent this French committee, but is also a member of 
the free-trade Cobdon Club of London, representing that organi- 
zation as well, and who is here, too, as we are informed by this 
letter, with instructions as to what the wishes and desires of 
these foreign manufacturers are and to have the same incorpo- 
rated in the bill which we are now considering. 


INCONSISTENCY OF THE DEMOCRATIC THEORY. 


If the theory of the Democratic party is correct, that the 
whole burden of our system of tariff taxation falls upon the con- 
sumers of the United States and noton the foreign manufacturer 
or importer, will any gentleman be kind enough to inform this 
House and the country why these foreigners are to-day soactively 
engaged and so persistent in their efforts to destroy this sys- 
tem of taxation. If they, as you say, pay no part of this duty, 
then there is no restriction whatever upon their trade in the 
United States. They have no excuse for their presentconcerted 
movement to secure the abolition of this duty. Notwithstand- 
ing your theory that the consumer pays the tax and not the for- 
eigner, we are Officially informed that the foreigner who manu- 
factures products for importation into the United States is now 
here, no doubt seated in the gallery of this Hall at this moment, 
and that he is here for the express purpose of securing a reduc- 
tion of those duties which you say the American consumer pays. 

If this is so, and the import duties are not pa by the foreign 
producer, how kind and considerate are these English and French 
manufacturers of the interests of the poor downtrodden and over- 
taxed American consumers. 1 Has there ever since 
the days of Cal vary been such an exhibition of disinterested 
unselfishness, or of philanthropic interest than that manifested 
by these foreign bankers and manufacturers in the o tion 
of societies and in the sending of representatives to country 
at enormous expense to secure legislation calculated to relieve 
us poor Americans from the burdens of high import taxes; to 
put an end to the robbery of a protective tariff. According te 
your theory these gentlemen have no other than an unselfish 
purpose in thus assisting you to abolish tariff duties, and they 
can have no other motive than to relieve the American consumer 


from their burdens. 

How many of you believe they are prompted by considerations 
or motives of that character? Not one of you. You all know 
why M. Leon Chotteau is here, and why these manufacturers of 
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France and England are thus organized.and have joined the 
ranks of the Democratic party in its crusade against the true 
American doctrine of protection, [Applause] ‘You know that 
their sole and only reason for their interest in this legislation is 
that they hope thereby to increase their trade in our markets at 
the expense of the American producer. Hence their organiza- 
tion and their presence here at this time to aid in securing the 
e of this bill and the final adoption of free trade in the 
United States. [Applause.] When that has been fully accom- 
plished, our markets will be flooded with the products of their 
cheap labor, with which our labor must then compete, when there 
will no longer be any object for the existence of the Cobden Club 
or this French committee. 

Let us look at this unwarranted attempt on the part of these 
foreigners to influence legislation in the light of practical com- 
mon sense. Apply it to any city or town in the United States 
us it is now being exerted by this French lobby in the matter of 
national legislation, and every American citizen will say that it 
is wrong and inconsistent with their best interests; that no for- 
eign power, either financial or political, should have any part in 
the determination of a national industrial policy in this country. 
Party politics have no place in the local trade of our cities and 
towns. These local markets are jealously guarded, and the non- 
resident, transient, retail merchant is not treated with favor 
either by the people or by the council. He pays no taxes, con- 
tributes nothing to the support of the cipal government, 
and on this theory is denied many privileges which the resident 
merchants enjoy. Ordinances are passed restricting his right 
to compete in the local market. 

In every city and town and by every newspaper in the land we 
are admonished to patronize home industry. We are informed 
that it is better and a mono onae pees ee than 

to purchase our supplies a for by so we up our 
town, enhance the value of our „ the money 
in our midst. In short, loyalty to local interest is the sine qua 
non of good citizenship. But suppose the municipal authorities 
were considering the proposition of i laws of the 
city with respect to the market and the citizens of that city 
were told that these f rétail merchants had organized for 
the purpose of ing the adoption of ordinances favorable to 
their interests, and t they had commissioned one of their 
number to represent them in that city and to have e per eg 
into the new law their wishes and desires, what would be the 
attitude of the people of that city without respect to parties 
‘towards this unwarranted outside influence? | 

But suppose this representative should address a letter to the 
mayor of the aN or to the president of the council reciting the 
losses sustained by these foreign me on account of the re- 
strictive policy theretofore enforced in that eity, and instructing 
him and his colleagues in their duties and what their object 
should be with respect to such new laws, how much greater would 
be the public indignation in that community? I imagine that 
the aaora sucha letter would be courteously informed by the 
representatives of that city that in adopting a policy for their 
people it was not incumbent upon them to consult the wishes or 
the interests of nonresident merchants or nonresident taxpay- 
ers. Whilethisisa 3 case, I find from an examina- 
tion of the pamphlet above referred to that so far as it applies 
to foreign merchants and manufacturers and to the industrial 

licy of the nation it truly describes the -situation as it exists 
here to-day,for on page 23 of that phlet is printed the ‘‘ Let- 
ter from n Chotteau to Hon. WILLIAM L. WILSON, chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, C. C.;“ dated, Paris, September 4, 1893. 

In this letter are many facts 1 to show the injurious 
influences of the McKinley bill upon the export trade to the 
United States of the E European countries. I can not 
quote the entire letter, but I will read a few paragraphs: 

Europe exported to your shores— 

Says this Frenchman— 
in 1890, 8149, 000, 000 worth of goods, and 8801, 000, 000 worth in 1892. "The result 
is a decrease of $58,000,000, lost by the European exporters. 

If the foreign exporter lost$58,000,000 on account of the McKin- 

‘ley bill, the American producer must have that sum. 


‘That sum shows the influence exerted by the McKinley bill on this side of 
the Atiantic. 


‘This is undoubtedly true, but it shows also the influence ex- 
orien oy the McKinley bill on this side of the Atlantic, which 
was to the consumption of American products to the 
amount of $58,000,000. 


-six were wrested from — fifteen from 
’ France, six from the Netheriands, onefrom 
Switzerland. and one from Austria-Hungary. 

These 000 would have exceeded sixty-four millions if other Furo- 
pean countries had not exhibited a ‘ht. in the amount of their 
prs pi ae countrymen: Italy, Sweden and Norway, and Russia 


/ 


But the privil sellers, whoseem to profit by the McKin- 
ley bill, have ev. g to dread from American imports reach - 
ing them in an unlimited manner.“ From this it would seem 
that the fear of this Frenchman is that the McKinley bill, if 
unrepealed, would accomplish what you say the Wilson bill is 
intended to accomplish—that is, increase our exports, and thus 
inerease the market for American products. But notwithstand- 
ing this fact, these disinterested French manufacturers are lobby- 
ing to secure the repeal of the McKinley ee ee of 
the Wilson bill. Thus Belgium, which gains $936,000 in its 
dealings with you in 1892 over 1880, is compelled to buy from 
you for el of $21,500,000.” 

“As for France, she loses on both sides, since her sales are 
$9,000,000 in decrease, while her amountto $48,000,000 
in-excess.” If this is-so, the gain to the United States must 
have been on both sides, and we can understand why France is 
aiding the Democrats to secure this legislation. d to this 
letter we find, on 27 of the phlet, that the honorable 
chairman of the ( ttee on Ways and Means replied as fol- 


lows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 4, 1893. 


DEAR Sm; Lam indebted to you for a copy et ten! interesting work, Mes 
Cam: es aux Etats-Unis et en France, which reached me several days 
e 


„ and am giad to 
learn that you take so close and intelligent an interest in the prospective 


tariff legi 
I trust that the results of our labors to reform and reduce the existing 
system of tariff duties may lead tosuch larger commercial intercourse be- 
88 ive countries as will result in great and permanent benefit 

both o 


them. 
Very sincerely, yours, 


Monsieur. LON CHOTTEAY. 
You will notice from the 


WM. L. WILSON. 


5 of this letter that the - 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] was afforded ca 


Fee by the letter received from the tative of the 
glish and French bankers and manufacturers, and says that he 
is glad to learn that they take so close and intelligent an inter- 
est in the prospective tariff legislation on this side of the sea. 
This, perhaps, is not so remarkable as the hope which he ex- 
presses as to the result of their labors to reform and reduce the 
existing system of tariff duties, for he says, I trust that the re- 
sults of our labors,” that is, I sup he means the united labors 
of this French committee and the Democratic party in the United 
States. There are many other facts recited in this letter and 
pamphlet that would be of special interestito that vast industrial 
army of American citizens now idle and in need of employment. 

But my time will not admit of further quotations. om the 
facts already quoted it is clear that the interest of the import- 
ers, manufacturers, and producers of France and Great Britain 
have been consulted,and have received due consideration in the 


pre tion of this bill. It is equally clear that by the passage 
of measure, and the repeal of the McKinley ae for which 
these foreigners have organized, the exportation of their prod- 


ucts to this country will be greatly increased. Appreciating this 
fact we find these foreign producers here for the express pu e 
of having their wishes and desires made a part of the law of our 
land. The extent to which they have succeeded can be inferred 
from the fact that they are heartily in sympathy with and are 
actively aiding the efforts of the Democratic party to secure the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in my humble judgment the American ple 
will not long submit to this foreign interference in their domes- 
tic affairs. If the industrial policy of the United States must 
embody the wishes and desires of the manufacturers and im- 
porters of European countries and not be confined exclusively 
to the interests and welfare of the American people, then let 
the Democratic party take the responsibility for it, proclaim it 
everywhere; and when in consequence of that policy or the 
threat of its adoption, the industries of our country are paral- 
yzed, our laborers deprived of employment; when the stars of 
American progress and prosperity, which for more than a quar- 
ter of a century have brought comfort and good cheer to Amer- 
ican homes, have been dimmed and darkened by your efforts to 
spread their rays over the entire world, into the homes of the 
foreign laborer, in the foreign factories and mines,the American 
people will rise in their might and forever destroy the political 
party responsible for the creation and adoption of such an un- 
a hie industrial policy in this country. [Prolonged ap- 

use. 
2 I submit the following as part of my remarks: 


DULUTH, MINN., January 12, 1894. 
To the Editor of the Times: . 
My attention has just been called to an editorialin your issue of December 
27 last, on the Mesaba iron range, in which are many statements that de- 


reply. 
You say that the opponents of the coming tariff revision assert that the 
sole cause of the t miserable destitution in the Lake a zegion 
is the threatened change of the tariff. Un the other hand, the uth S 
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Exchange, which was organized largely by mine owners on the Mesaba,and 
presents the interests of the range, in a recent memorial to Congress, 
Stated its belief that the sent ressed condition of the iron market and 


the oema entailed thereby is due in iarge part only to the threatened re- 
duction. I pono — one cognizant ot the facts lays the entire blame to an 
uncertain act of the future. 
Yon further state that the expectation is that the Mesaba will ship in 1891 
n total of 4, 500, 000 tons. No ons who knows the 1 ES the two N 
reaching the range but renltzes fully that they will not be able to handle, 
under the most favorable conditions, much over half this magnificent total, 
even coula it be mined which is another practicalimpossibility. With 4,000,000 
or more tons of unsold ore in dock at Lake 1 ark , with furnaces all 
through the Pennsylvania and Ohio valle at half production, 
whereis the need of 4,500,000 tons from the Mesaba, or from any other range? 
In continuation you say, “The steam shovel inthe Mesaba is thefoe 
Se aaa ah, Meee ae ET to EO E andeok the Ways 
R c ranges must try to make defense, an 
and Moans 5 — shat proposes to remove the tarif duty.“ To-day 
there are only 200 men engaged in mining ore on the Mesaba range, not one 
of them in or about n steam-shoyel mine; whileon the Marquette there are 
1,600, on the Vermilion 1,200, and on the Gogebic 1,000, These ranges have 
not been crushed out yet evidently. The last of the steam-shoyel mines 
closed last week, confessedly because ofinability tosellore. Buthowmany 
of these steam-shovel mines aro there from which such at things 
romised? Just four, the Mountain Iron, Biwabic, Missa 
SE ed Tp e ia on tie SAE ANIA oat an leah ENEY oe 
roperty own com eson the o ; 3 
Ger round mimes on the Mesaba itself; for it must be understood that the 
3000 mines on this new range are far too deep to 
8 . 
You — the remarkable work done at the Mesaba mine, where 3,300 
of less than 4 cents à ton.“ You 


on 
Your ed 


Times. You have been buncoed by an ignorant or willful correspondent. At 
no poms on the Mesaba is the ore over one-half mile wide, 3 ata 
right lo southerly from the line of the circumscribing 

e main deposits ofthe range are all in three towns. 
18 miles from east to west. Tf we claim 150,000,000 tons of ore in sight on the 
range we make a remarkably generous allowance. When you say the ore 
in sight at one of these Mesaba mines is 26,000,000 tons“ you are as correct as 
one dan be ona mere estimate, But in continuation you state that at this 
mine work was begun a few days ago on nine contracts for the removal ot 
the surface earth.” 

As a matter of fact not one man is at work at this mine. Four contracts, 
not nine, were under way here, not one of them however by steam shovel, 
though this Biwabik mine is a steam shovel pr. tion, but the 350 men em- 
ployed by the contractors have all been laid oft efinitely. This Biwabik, 
which is at least one of the largest mines on ‘the new range, spent $300,000 
stripping before it could mine apound of ore, and, as said above, four.con- 
tracts must be under "A before any more mining can be done, While the 
total output has been 150,000 tons only, or a hei gf cost to date of ® per 
ton. The Mesaba ores occur in pocketssometimes 1,000 by 500 feet, sometimes 
more, often less, while the average depth of the ore body is about 60 feet. 
These ets vary in contents from 20,000,000 tons down to 200,000, and the 
number of the large mines is very limited. 

Possibly 50 per cent of the ore is of a grade suitable for shipping, the rest 
being a non-Bessemer, whose value is notequal tothe cost of transportation, 


rock, ps, exten 


and will not be moved for years in all probability. The range bein Geoss] 
sata! 


disadvantage of over SI's tones compared with the Marquowe Tenge and 
vantage of over 1a ton as t range an 
must make this up, as well as excessive royalties, before it can compete 
with its neighbors. Its soft oreis looked — in of pares equalize these dis- 
advantages, while Spa og rail Treights lowered ro es must make 
up the remainder, With a still further reduction of 75 cents where would 
the Mesaba comein? 

As & last statement in this colossal concentration ot comprehensive mis- 
information and as perhaps overstepping all others in this jugglery of fig- 
ures, you state that operating miners on the Mesaba have put themselves 
under contract to pay royalties on at least 16,000,000 tons yearly, whether the 
ore be taken out or not. That is to say,“ I quote the Times, they have 
engaged to producein that one distriet a quantity of ore exceeding the en- 
tire supply ot ore last year, and as the royalties must be pald oo try 
to bave something to show for their money.“ Contracts have indeed been 
made under which the minimum royaltied output of the range should be 
1,820,000 tons per year, but there is .s2arcely one of these contracts but isa 

9 5 handle toward the operator. If he wants to mine 

e pays; if not, n. 

or instance, the Cincinnati mine has been until 3 under a minimum 
a arpay of 150,000 tons, but has mined and paid on 30,000 tons only, 
and it has secured a reduction inti ty to 50,000 tons; the Ohio also has a 
150,000 minimum, but has mined an nothing; the Biwabik, two mines, 
and Oliver had an agreed royalty of:600,000 tons in 1893, while they mined 
only 310,000 tons, and it is not at all likely that they will pay on anything 
not mined and shipped. According to your own figures of a 4,500,000-ton. 
output and a 16,000,000-ton royalty the total royalty on the amount of ore to 
be shipped wiil be about 81.65 per ton, as the average royalty rate on the 


Mesaba is not far from 45 cents per ton. Add this to the cost of stri g. 
mining, rail and lake freight, commission, insurances, etc., and the profit, for 
it all should be added to get the cost, and put it then in compe: with 


bg ages . ores! ji 5 
© Mesa aims to have certain advantages over all the other Lake 
Superior Bessemer ores, but of what avail are advantages under such a 
showing for foreign ores, and no one but believes $2.50.a ton is a very liberal 
estimate of their cost and Eee 
Whe Pennsylvania Steel Company has recently built a very elaborate blast 
furnace and steel plant on tide water at S Ws Point, avowedly to meet 
Tooduuste ot ame fatanantuns dhe E eke ee ea 
‘ i 5 e 0 e com: stated 
that his concern could bring in aha A cite ey. the 75 cents duty, and 
compete more successfully, and over a wider range of American territory, 
than by building at Pittsburg and using the ores of the Lake Superior re- 


gion, mined by American labor. If this is a tariff for revenue, why cut off a 
revenue from this source of 800,000 a year? 
To get Mesaba ore to Cleveland costs about as follows: Actual —_ 
mining costs 50 cents; actualaverage tg Saye fe 45 cents; rail freight to Duiuth, 
80 cents; lake freight to Cleveland, 61.05; € to 
Sg, and no profit at that. Cleveland is a thousand 
May I ask at what portion of the coast Mesaba ores.can compete? 
DWIGHT E. WOOD. E, 
Secretary Duluth Stock Bxchange. 


[Principles of Social Economics, by George Gunton, pages 43! tosti] 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


In the preceding pages I-have endeavored to discuss 5 les 
which govern the economic relations of society, and to cate eir 
application to cal affairs. It will be observed that this treatment of 
the subject the sphere of economics, in that it applies these princi- 
Re to society instead of limiting their es Lon pga oc to wealth or value. 
therefore, instead of the principles of physical economics, which political 
economy has hitherto taught, we have the principles of social econo: 
system which recognizes the tastes, habits, and character of man, as the 
source of all economic movement, and the development and perfection of 
man as the goal of social evolution. Since this is a departure from the tra- 
ditional methods ot discussing economics, and involves the consideration of 
the whole subject from a different point of view, it may be well to wore 
summarize the leading principles laid down in each of four parts.as fol- 


lows: 
Principles of Social Progress. Social progress is here considered as a grad- 
ual movement of society toward a greater definiteness of economic and 
social relations, specialization of functions, and interdependence of individ- 
uals and classes, and an increase of wealth, power, and freedom for ‘the 
ndividual, with the diminution of the arbitrary function of government. 
This movement has two characteristic phases, dis Able as industrial 
and social. The former relates to the means of sustaining life, and thelat- 
ter to the mode of enjoying life, The development of these two phases of 
in society is indicated respectively as follows: In economicsiby a 
t the de-individuation and aggregation of produ: 
foree—both of labor aud capital-the individuation of management and re- 
bility, meas the socialization ot results im the form of more, better, and 


En SOUT ADi Politics it is mdicated bya movement toward increasing 
the sovere ty of the individual and shagging authority. 
This prod two changes in the laborer’s condition: one and 


cents; 


his individ- 
Propo laborer’s industrial in- 
dividuality diminishes and he loses the economic power himself, 
his social and 


‘political individuality increases, che gains the power to 
control his employer; and this power he will use to the detriment of exist- 
interests and institutions if his well-being is — — or impaired, 
Therefore.as civilization advances, safety of the whole 
00 unity depend more more upon $ and social welfare of 
aaie gape The correctness of this view is sustained by universal 
h shows that civil and political freedom have everywhere fol- 

lowed the material: — —— of the masses, and this has eve been 
characterized spe m ‘of ‘labor, concentration of capital, and pri- 


. the 
test ot which 1s the increase ‘of materſal well-being «obtainable — Sa 
5 P we efficiency is in- 


: forces are substi- 
‘tuted for labor. Natural forees oan only be the 
ute ot ea „aud capital can only be economically employed und 

returns. In returns are only ble with = 


rel: 
con which 


price: 
demand and supply, but by the cost of production. Under free . ene 
in: oe market, the price of sen given commodity tendstoward 8 
on the basis of the cost of produc the dearest portion of the supply 
that market. Cost ot production is determmed not by the quantity of labor 
e ded, but by the te cost of labor directly or indirectly devoted 
to its production, pore ay TRAS consumption induces the economic use af 
macht, S ——— saves labor and hes the cost of production, high 
s promote low 


age: prices. 

Principles of Economic Distribution—The distribution of wealth is not a 
istinct o function, but an inseparable ot the process of potne: 
tion. Economic distribution takes place in formand order o 

(and salaries), rent, interest, and profit, tly the social th es 
based upon the assumption that wages are determined by what remains ‘of 
the product after rent, interest and profit are deducted, as held by socialists, 
and practically supported by Jevons and Walker, are erroneous. 

Wages difer from rent, interest, and profit in that they are economi 


W. 


ically 
cost, While rent, interest, and profit are surplus. Wages, the price of 
labor, are determined by the same law as the price of commodities, namely, 


the cost of furnishing the dearest portion of the necessary supply, and are 
necessarily added to the price of commodities; while rent, interest, and 
profit, being surpius, are notitems in the cost of production by which the 
price is determined, hence do not enter into the consumer's price of eom- 
Modities, so that prices are not higher or wages tower by virtue of rent, in- 
terest, and profit. Thechief problem, therefore, to consider in connection 
with the distribution of wealth is wages. To increase wages is to increase 
the income of all who participate in productive enterprises, and this in turn 
extends the market for products, diversities industry, and makes the various 
forms of surplus possible. 

In other words, the prosperity of all the other classes of the 

depends upon that of the recei class. 

economic pouen, of society is not one of red 
est, or abo ing profit, but it is a problemof 
depend upon the wants, habits, and 

ù of Practical 
nomics to the 
that the functions of 


ot B00- 
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and judiciary character. Therefore, while practical statesmanship has to 
deal with an infinite variety of circumstances, the machinery of government 
should be employed ony apan the AE og of protecting or enl: the 
industrial, or tical opportunities of the individual. This should 
be the test of every in public policy of whatever character. 

Applied to international relations, this principle involves whatever is nec- 

to secure to the E of a nation the 8 for developing 

est industria. social possibilities. may take the form of 

protecting the people against forceful molestation by military invasion or 

an hment , their political or territorial rights, or it may take 

the form ‘of protec them against an industrial invasion, in which the 

development of their home industries is menaced through the underselling 
of their products by those of lower-paid labor in less civilized countries. 

Applied to domestic relations, the principle implies whatever is necessary 
to t the individual in all the rights and privileges he now enjoys, and 
to in every possible way the opportunities tor developing char- 
acter and capacity for assuming a still —— degree of individual respon- 
sibility and om in every sphere of life. In the first place, the policy of 

vernment should always be to encourage individual enterprise by secur- 
the pner possible freedom to capital consistent with business integ- 
rity and social safety. In other words, it should be the guardian of the in- 
terests of the community without assuming businessresponsibility. Inthe 
next place, it should not only protect the laborer’s industrial and social 
rights, but it should employ all possible means for improving Eis industrial 
and social condition. 

This is of fundamental importance: (1) because the laboring classes con- 
stitute the great mass of the community, and therefore most truly repre- 
sent society; (2) because under democratic institutions publicintegrity, po- 
litical and social freedom depend upon the intelligence and character of the 
masses; Lad Aare under factory methods of production material prosper- 
ity and social welfare finally depend upon the consumption of wealth by the 


ous freedom, or from the stan: va pet of indus- 
ent of labor- sa and wealth- 
tribution of 


hip, as indicated by 1 
y resolves itself into the problem of developing the character, 
and social life of the masses. 

When this fact shall become the accepted basis of public policy, the true 
economic relation of the laborer to the welfare of society will have been 
recognized for the first time, and one great step will have been taken toward 
the solution of the social problem. 

Herewith is reached the end of our journey along the paths of industrial 
human development. Dimly lighted as it has been by the researchers and 
thinkers of the past, our way has been found only by closely following the 
light of tacts. No theories have been allowed to stand tfact. No 

have been sustained in spite of fact. No pro tions have been 


3 credence contrary to fact. If novel and paradoxical conclusions have 


O, 
that opens a more cheerful view. But the world 
tually, 75 their awful predic- 
uous and 


ustry become greater; the general comfort is increased; the powers of pro- 
duction prevail; education becomes more general and v: ; nature is 
subdued and harnessed; political freedom waxes, civil broils decline, occu- 


human di 
the infinite. The more it gets, the more itwants; the more it does, the more 
it aspires to do; the higher its advancement, the higher mounts its ambi- 


tion. 

Still no advantage is gained by magical methods such as those suggested 
by our modern dreamers of 5 but all is accomplished by the well- 
known and powerful methods already at work among us—our present bene- 


rs. 
No sequestration of the rents of land, such as Mr. Areni George is pleased 
o advocate, has any share in the advance. How could it haye, when one 
sees that the more land there is to the person the worse off all persons are? 
The steppes and the untilled prairies are the habitation of the idle nomad 
and the painted savage. Miles of land per man, but no wealth. Men are 
richest where each has least land, as in the teeming cities. ‘‘Toevery man 
his own farm” is a motto of barbarism. Antipoverty societies would find 
— ot land their death warrant. It is to rene the bovine monotony of 
nce is general 

of human 


Nor is progress to be 
pictured, nor by the 
Di tion and s 


The first economic duty of society and government is constantly to stimu- 
late desire. If the E n in India could make the Hindoo laborer want 
soon civilize him up totheir own standard. If the 


more things, they coul 
Russian peasants were not content with so little, the development of Russia 
might run on at equal speed with that of the United States. If our Indians 
could only be made to want houses and steam machinery and good clothes 
ries to work for them, the Indian problem would solve itself in a single 
å e. If the Southern ne; could be made discontented with his 8 
hut, his scanty clothing and food, the race problem would dissolve; and 
our own poorer classes could only be made to crave better homes, better 
amusements, better food, with better surround the problem of poverty 
would soon disappear, since they would universally begin to get them. 

d is the first step in social progress, and this desire no 
sooner sets in with force than it begins to establish a new form of society. 
More wants means more factories, more machinery, 5 — — products, our la- 
borers more steadily employed, caping more comprehensive and adven- 
turous. Enterprises on an ever-enlarging scale are called for to produce the 
desired result—enterprises unsurpassing in their extent all the trusts yet 
devised, controlled by individual management, under abler captains of in- 
dustry than have yet appeared, and delivering cheaper products to be used 
by larger proportions of the people. 

The laborer must become more specialized as a laborer, though more gen 
eralized asa man. His welfare must bs seen to be welfare of the com- 
munity, because he is really seven-tenths of thecommunity, and his interest 
must be more and more considered by all as carrying with it the 
Welfare of the rest. When employers understand their true interest the 
stupid and stolid resistance which they have long made to his Mk See will 
give wey te a pental and hearty coöperation in all that makes for advan- 

e. ey realize that in his advancement lies their own 8 

hen the future will be much brighter and happier, and larger numbers of 
men su to a secure and pleasurable career. Since years of de- 
votion to industrial 3 have wrought the wonders we know, and led 
mankind from the days of p e, tilence, and famine, from general 
illiteracy, isolation, and superstition into the prosperity and progress of to- 
day, what will it be when a thousand years of intelligent progress have 
wrought out the 5 of human development? hen nature well un- 
derstood and well harnessed to the supply of millions of human wants shall 
furnish the riches of her storehouse, abundance for all will be more easily 
obtained than is the little which the great mass of mankind now receives, 


The Wilson Bill. 


SPEEOH 
OF 
HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 28, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
haying under consideration the bill R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, for other purposes— 

Mr. BARTHOLDT said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Iam opposed to the pending measure, because 
I believe with the great majority of my constituents that the 
prosperity of the people will be aifected . not benefi- 
cially, by its enactment. The common weal, that is, the great- 
est good to the greatest number ” should be the guiding star of 
all legislative action. Even granted that the advocates of tha 
Wilson bill have, like its opponents, honestly this end in view, 
it is yet as plain as daylight that such legislative action should 
not only be justifiable in the light of human knowledge and ex- 
rience, but that it should also be taken at the opportune time. 
uch are, in my humble judgment, the requirements of true 


statesmanship. 

lcontend, Mr. Chairman, that this bill fulfills neither of these 
two conditions. It is wrong in Laie ee and is ny 4 gah ae 
even if it were right. In arriving at this conclusion I have been 
influenced neither by partisan motives nor by party necessities, 
Why should we? The tariff presents plain business proposi- 
tions. No Democrat should try to defend this makeshift merel 
because he is a Democrat, and no Republican should condemn it 
merely because he is a Republican. Ido join my party’s op- 

osition to this measure, not merely because I am a Republican, 

but because, in my honest judgment, the Republican party is 
right in opposing it. And by the way, if the same test were ap- 
plied to our Democratic brethren, if they were to judge this bill 
either from the standpoint of their party platform or from that 
of reason and patriotism, how many friends would this sickly 
child of Southern theorists have left in the country and on this 
floor ready to inject the breath of life into it? 

In the absence of the Democratic party whip and the Repub- 


lican opposition, which, too, has a tendency to solidify the ma- 
jority on this floor, I venture to say this bill would cause a dis- 
integration of the Democracy such as has not been witnessed for 
many a day. But such disintegration, allow me to add, while it 
mightbe fatal to the continuance of Democratic rule, would be 
honorable to the members of that party, because it would showa 
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plain manifestation of common sense and a due appreciation of 
‘the industrial necessitiesfof the people, 

It has been stated on the other side of this Chamber, I believe 
that there was not a Democrat in the House entirely satisfied 
with this bill. The one, like my distinguished friend from Ohio 

r. JOHNSON], wants free trade altogether—and he is at least 

aching his party a lesson of courage and ess—another 
wants more protection for the industries of his particular dis- 
trict. Now, while I do not deny that all legislation is the result 
of compro , yet behold the spectacle of a party being called 
upon by its leaders to pass a measure which satisfies neither the 
whale es y nor a majority, nor even a single individual mem- 
ber of it 
Suppose, for argument’ssake, each member who has objections 
to Aana against certain provisions of the bill and who insists on 
the majority recognizing these objections by making correspond- 
ing changes, suppose each of these members were just enough 
to help all other objectors in correcting the measure to suit the 
wishes of their constituents, what would be the co uence? 
Would this not result in the framing of a bill very much like the 
resentlaw? Why, in this event I suspect Wilson’s child and 
McKinle 's child would bear such a dangerous resemblance that 
they could hardly be distinguished from each other! [Laugh- 
ter. 
Our theorists, ofcourse, do not allow such an outcome. Oh, no! 
Legislation must not be adjusted to actual conditions, the indi- 
vidual member and his interests must be suppressed and over- 
awed by all the otherscombining against him to save a so-called 
“principle,” a doctrine, a theory! Yet the doctrine underlying 
the Wilson bill nobody is able just how to define. It is not free 
trade, because protective duties are not done away with; it is 
not a tariff for revenue, because the bill abolishes just that rev- 
enue which now is so much needed to make both ends meet in 
the national household; and it is not protection, because our 
home market is unconditionally surrendered to the competition 
of the foreign manufacturer and producer, and the importance 
of our American industries is mercilessly subordinated to the 
interests of Europe. 

Even the old time-honored proverb, Charity begins at home,” 
is subverted, because we are in all earnestness warned by the 
main spokesman of the Ways and Means Committee, my distin- 
guished colleague from New York [Mr. CocKRAN], to do nothing 
which might weaken the purchasing power of Europe, while the 
same speaker is simultaneously displaying an utter indifference 
as to the injury to be wrought at home. Just like the distin- 
guished gentleman from West Virginia, whose speech the great 
and witty editor of the “St. Louis Globe-Democrat” defines as 
“an attempt to persuade the American people that they would 
be more prosperous if they did less business and worked for 
smaller wages.” 

There is, then, no fixed pu underlying the pending meas- 
ure, save perhaps that proclaimed A the Roman orator in the 
oft-repeated refrain of his historical speech: Ceterum censeo, 
Cartheginem esse delendam!” Carthage must be destroyed, the 
tariff must be smashed! If protection is right, the Wilson bill 
is Trong, because it does not protect; and if free trade is right, 
the bill is also wrong, so say at least our Democratic free traders, 
and they ought to know it. 

There is, at the outset of my argument, one cardinal point to 
which I desire to call the attention of this House and of the peo- 

le. It illustrates more clearly than any other feature the grave 
angers of a reversion of our economic policy as contemplated 
in this bill. Under it, it isestimated by advocates and opponents 
alike, the importations of goods from foreign countries will be 
increased by about $250,000,000 annually. And, indeed, if the 
expected revenues are not overestimated the increased impor- 
tations must reach at least this figure. This means in p 
English that this $250,000,000 of imports, being dutiable goods, 
would nearly all consist of articles which we could manufacture 
- and up to this time have manufactured in our own country. Will 
you not thereby cripple those industries and, to the extent of 
that vast sum, decrease the opportunities for the employment 
of our own labor? 

You say the men engaged in these manufacturing operations 
can go into other 8 but I ask, with the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], what other employments 
will they go into next year, for instance? Why, the farm is left 
to them, we are told. But what,“ asked the same gentleman 
the other day, “will become of the farmer if all the men who 
are thrown out of work by these increased imports sball leave 
their manufacturing pursuitsand go on farms”? The resultwill 
be such an increase in the productions of the farmers as to de- 
crease prices and bring every farmer in the country into bank- 
ruptcy. It would not only increase the farmers’ products abnor- 
mally, but you would decrease the demand for those products 


by making all those men producers themselves, instead of pur- 
chasers and customers of the farmers. 
What has been the effect, industrially, wherever manufactur- 
oo ares have been established by the side of the farmer? 
erever there has been taken from the farmers the burden 


that is bearing down upon them in the cost of t tion of 
their products, by giving him a market at his own doors, most 
of the saving has gone to thefarmer himself. Where the manu- 
facturer has been set down by the side of the farmer, and a home 
market established, the farmer has done best. But the policy 
which looks to the importation of these goods, instead of their 
manufacture here, and compels the people of this country to 

into agricultural pursuits and the cruder industries, would result 
in carrying the country back to where it was a hundred years 


0. 

I cite these remarks of the distinguished gentleman from 
Maine, because the conditions of the district which I have the 
honor to represent bear out every word. The district is com- 
posed of part of the city of St. Louis and two large and prosper- 
ous counties, whose thrifty farmers find a profitable home market 
because of the proximity of St. Louis and her industrial estab- 
lishments. The people employed in our manufacturing indus- 
tries form a large part of their customers, and as long as they 
have employment at good wages the farmer’s products will com- 
mand good prices, while lack of work and low wages will affect 
the pockets of our agriculturists correspondingly. Therefore, 
to close a factory or to cripple an industry, by injurious legislation 
or otherwise, will hurt the farmer as much and as directly as it 
does the people who found employment in these establishments. 

Let me mention a few concrete cases, which will demonstrate 
more directly the injurious effects of the Wilson bill and of this 
new policy o ving employment to foreign labor rather than 
our own. In the tier of counties south of St. Louis there were 
established twoimportant industries upon territory which barely 
a generation ago was barren land, unfit for agricultural or, ap- 
parently, for any other purposes. Stimulated by the tariff, en- 
acted after the Republican party, with the inspiration of liberty 
and emancipation in its heart, had taken hold of the reins of 
Government; stimulated, I say, by that tariff legislation which 
had placed a protection duty on lead and glass, some business 
men opened lead mines and established plate-glass manufactures 
on that territory. 

The raw material was there for both, ascheap and asabundant 
as anywhere else in the world; why, then, should these natural 
resources not be utilized? Why should we not get our own lead 
out of the bowels of the earth and manufacture our own plate- 
glass instead of buying it from foreign nations, thus employ- 
ing our own labor and retaining the money, which would other- 
wise go abroad, in the country? All that was nece to do 
this was a little protection, just enough to equalize the differ- 
ence between the wages of American and foreign labor. And this 

rotection the Republican tariff afforded. As a result we to- 

y see these barren lands converted into beehives of industrial 
activity, we see substantial buildings with furnaces and ma- 
chinery, around which are dotted in countless numbers the little 
homes inhabited, and in many cases owned, by the five thousand 
workingmen employed in those two places. $ 

Nearly $12,000,000 are invested here, not a dollar of which 
would have come into my State but for the establishment of these 
industries, simply because what was paid to these mine owners 
and glass manufacturers would have been pad either to similar 
industries in other States or, what is more likely, the larger por- 
tion of it would have been sent out of the country. In the whole 
State of Missouri there are about 10,000 persons employed in lead 
mining, and we produce one-fifth of all the lead mined in the 
United States. ' 

Since the McKinley bill went into effect the production of 
lead has about doubled. The value increased from $47,680,000, 
in the period of 1880-90, to 8154, 112,000 in 1890-92, and the aver- 
age market price has declined 1 cent a pound. At the same 
time importations have greatly decreased, and, according to 
eminent free-trade authority, $100,000,000 has been retained in 
the United States as the result of the clause in the present law 
pats a duty on lead ores. The 10,000 laboring men employed 

this Missouri industry and the 40,000 people depen on 
them afford a splendid home market for the farmers of the 
neighborhood, and subsistence to the grocers, bakers, butchers, 
and dealers who supply their demands. 2 

These industries, Mr. Chairman, the Wilson bill will cripple 
to the point of stoppage, and in the name of my State I stand 
here to protest against this iniquity. I do so the name of 
260,000 voters of Missouri who believe in protection to American 
labor, and I guarantee that if this bill is passed there will be 
thousands more who believe as Ido. All they are wai for is 
their next chance to go to the polls. It is important to add here 
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that the price of e eee e glass, has gone down in- 
Pp 


stead of up, since wise sta has developed these indus- 
tries by laying a duty equivalent to the difference of wages here 
and Baie f Applause on the Republican side. 

The same as with the felt used for polishing lass, which 
was sporen at a cost of 81.25 to $1.50 per pound, while the 
protective duty placed onitsince has so developed industry 
that American felt of just as good quality as that made in Eng- 
land is now being bought at about 70 cents a pound, a reduction 
of nearly one-half theprice. Lead is practically placed upon the 
free list, because the ponding bill admits Mexican ore contain- 

more silver than lead free of duty. 

his brings our Missouri lead miners in direct competition 
with the Mexican miners, whose wages are about one-half of our 
scale. That this will inevitably result in a reduction of wages 
to the Mexican level, it requires no Diogenes’ lantern todiscern. 
„Where,“ says my eloquent friend from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIVER], 
„did the idea come from that the American wor ought 
to take his place on the level of the civilization of the Old World?” 
My countrymen. it came from the plantationsof the slave power, 
where labor received no wages, where the leaders of politics 
pee! maintained that proposition in express words. Gen. 

Duffle, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in 1532, 
without guibble or equivocation, admitted on this floor that 
the wages of American labor under free trade would fall to the 
level of the wages paid in other countries, and boldly declared 
that it ought to beso. That idea lies historically at the bottom 
of the free-trade agitation in the United States, and I denounce it 
here in the name of every American 5 that buys the comforts 
of life with the w: of daily labor.” my friend quotes cor- 
rectly, of which I have no doubt, every Northern Democrat 
ought to pray to God to save him from this kind of Democracy. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, we can manufacture just as cheaply in this coun- 
try as they can anywhere else int he world. There is only one 
proviso, namely, that our laboring men willwork justas e 
us anywhere else. This is the whole controversy in a nutshell. 
Judging from the petitions which are pouring in upon us from 
factories and workshops and mines in all nooks and corners of 
the country, and which, considering their treatment of them, 
are thorns in the flesh of our friends on the other side, American 
labor is not willing to be degraded to the European level, eco- 
nomically speaking, and we say, it shall not, if we can help it. 
1 on the Republican side.] 

t sounds very nice, when our free traders tell the working 
man: When you ean buy everything cheaper, you will be just 
as well off in the end.” But in answer to this, in the same peti- 
tions which are so deprecated and ignored by the theorists, he 
justly replies: ‘‘I’d rather not; I prefer my good wages, and will 
take my chances as to what I haveto buy.” He prefers to make 
fifty-two times a year $5 more a week than to save a dollar or 
two on a coat once a year; and as our distinguished friend from 
Ohio [Gen. GROSVENOR] showed us the other day, he will do 
well to take his chances, because he will buy the necessaries of 
life, even clothing, just as cheap here as anywhere else, and 
just as cheap as under a free-trade policy. 

It stands to reason. If your argument is correct that with 
wool on the free list the American woolgrower will get better 
prices for his product, how in the world will it be possible for us 
to buy wool cheaper than now? This, by the way, is only one of 
the boomerangs in the arsenal of free trade, but it sulfices to 
prove that in the lexicon of the Democracy there is no such word 
as consistency. [Laughter.] 

I can not deny myself the satisfaction of uncovering another 
specimen of that rare jewel, called consistency, as exhibited by 
our opponents. The eloquent adjutant-general of this tarifi- 
— — crusade, the distinguished gentleman from New York 
ue COCKRAN], in expounding that gospel which every New 

ork importer would swear to, says he wants two jobs to com- 
pete for one workman, instead of two workmen competing for 
one job. Every patriotic American citizen is with him on that 
proponitan, but if he is really in earnest about it, his place is in 

Republican party. That he can not be in earnest about it 
is shown by his statement uttered almost in the same breath, 
that he expects such an enormous increase in imports as to ren- 
der further measures to raise revenue, such as an income tax, 
unnecessary. [Laughter and applause on the Republican 


side. 

What does he mean by that? He means that we will buy, as I 
have cited at the outset, about $250,000,000 worth of goods more 
in foreign markets than we have bought before; that, in other 
words, American labor will be deprived of the opportunity which 
it now enjoys to manufacture these goods here. Now, let usfor 

tis sake assume that represent about 50 


argumen wages r cent 
of this amount, there remains a sum total of $125,000, 


which 


are sent abroad for the em t of European labor, and 
which our own wor Pion . 

With this amount, Mr. Chairman, and I call the attention of 
the House to this fact—we can employ nearly 200,000 workmen 
at $700 each for a whole year, and if you rob us of this work, 

ust that number will be idle. Where will the gentleman from 
ew York then find two jobs for one man? he secures for 
him, in reality, is that right which strikes terror to the heart 
of the bravest, the righttostarve, Oh, says our champion of the 
cause of freedom from work, these men can find employment in 
manufacturing the export articles which Europe take from 
us in exc 6 for the goods we import. 

Now, this is exactly where I want to see my friend. I want 
him to come down from the clouds of theory and oratory to the 
solid ground of fact and practical common sense. Does he ex- 
pect for a moment that any European nation will buy any 
of us it does not need? They buy our breadstuffs and meats an 
cotton, and these staples they are compelled to buy whether we 
take anything in exc: ə or not, whether we are under pro- 
tection or free trade, for the simple reason that they do not 
esta them in suficient quantities themselves to feed their 

unding millions. 

There is no sentiment in trade, it is only dollars and cents, 
and the fact that we buy more from Europe will not increase 
our exports of wheat, for instance, by one bushel, unless Euro 
sees a gain in dollars and cents in it. And their gain wo 
necessarily be our loss. We would have to underbid India and 
Russia, whatever this meantoour farmers. The assertion, 
therefore, that these increased importations will mean a corre- 
spo increase of our exports is based upon a delusion. Wo 
now sell Europe every 2 of cotton and every bushel of wheat 
that Europe can take from us. 

Increased imports will consequently have no other effect than 
to drive our people from the factories and workshops into the 
streets, to destroy our home market, and to drain country 
of itsgold—the gold to pay for the surplus of purchasesover sales. 
Yes, one other effect—‘‘an ill wind that blows nobody good 
they will fill the pockets of the New York importers who own no 
manufacturing plants, employ no American labor, and whose 
business consists merely in trying to relieve the American manu- 
facturer and laboring man of the exertions attend ant upon daily 
one and honest work. [Applause on the Republican 

©. 

This export question, by the way, reminds me of another fine 
object-lesson contained in the Wilson bill, illustrative also of the 
“consistency of our friends on the other side. If it is their 
honest purpose to d our commerce and to capture the mark- 
ets of the world, why, I ask, dothey deliberately destroy our ex- 
port trade in beer and maltliquors? Under the wise provisions 
of the present law the duty paid by our brewers on imported bot- 
tles and corks was returned when the same bottles were exported 
filled with American beer. This just provision enabled our brew- 
ers to compete in Mexican, Central and South American mark- 
ets with the Germany product, and, as a result, they built up un- 
der the last Republican Administration an export trade which 
promised fair to swell to considerable proportions, 

All went well until the present Damocratic Secretary of tho 
Treasury took hold, who decided that bottles and corks were no 
materials, but merely covering, so that the drawback section of 
the present law was not ay para It was expected, of course, 
that the Ways and Means Committee would perfect the law to 
suit the case, but instead of doing this they saw fit to entirely 
deprive our brewers of this advantage, thus practically striking 
beer from the list of our export articles. Represen as I do 
the largest beer-producing district in the country, I protest 
=o Democratic method of building up an American ex- 

rt trade. 

While abroad this spring I made it a point to learn a thing or 
two about the condition of labor, and as a result of my observa- 
tions let me say right here that no man gifted with intellect and 
reason and unbiased in judgment will make this trip without 
concluding in his own mind to henceforth vote the protection 
ticket whenever he hasachance. Some years ago, I remember 
afriend of mine was converted the same way. He left a Saul 
and returned a Paul; he went away an 3 free trader 
and came back à convinced protectionist. He had heard, as I 
did, the pleadings of the pre in favor of a mitigation of our 
protective system so that they might, as formerly, secure a larger 
slice of the American market. 

Ho wisely concluded that what under a change of policy 
would be their gain must be our loss,and that any policy bene- 
fiting them must be, from the very nature of commerce, inju- 
rious to our 3 I could fill the . RAD 
with clippings from European newspapers to show how they are 
suffering from overproduction; how they are longing forour mar- 
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ket, and how the McKinley bill is detested abroad—expressions 

of sentiment which might almost tempt the American eto 

exclaim; in the of a prominent Democratic poli i 

We love it for the enemies it has made!” We mean malice 

toward none, but itis human nature, and with individuals as 

well as nations, a dictate of the law of self-preservation to first 
rotect oneself—in the language of the street, to look out 
‘or number one.” 

The condition of European labor is pitiable in the extreme. 
While wages are not one-half of ours necessaries of life are 
almost if not just as high, with the sole exception of rent, which 
islower in smaller cities. The question may be asked how, un- 
der such circumstances, it is ble fora workingman and his 
family to live at all, and indeed I haveasked the same question. 
The explanation, Mr. Chairman, is that the working people of 
Europe are actually depriving themselves of nutritious, because 
expensive, food ol meat, for instance, which a workingman of 
Middle Germany sees but twice a week upon his table, and then 
each member of the family gets but a mouthful. In order to 
buy a suit of clothes they will have to lay aside money for kalfa 


year. 
Poorly fed, poorly housed, and poorly dressed, they are work- 
ing one and two hours longer each day than we do here. I did 
not get my facts and figures from Government reports either, 
but I stopped laboring men on the street, while going and com- 
ing from their factories, to obtain reliable information. In a 
certain small town in Germany I found the wages of brass-workers 
to be from 12 to 18 marks a week, which means $3 to$4.50. The 
latter rate is the munificent pay of the foreman. In a little 
newspaper there I saw an advertisement: 


Wanted a carpenter at 29 pennies an hour— 


Which is T} cents. I think our American carpenters get 40 
and 45 cents an hour, and the eight-hour day is the hope of 
American labor. 

And to that foreign level the gentleman from Illinois [Gen. 
BLACK], who spoke in the name of the majority party, wants to 
degrade Amer. labor. . This degradation is his motive for 
voting for the Wilson bill. Such a reduction of wages is neces- 
sary, he thinks, to stop i . Lam glad, Mr. Chairman, 
that immigration was not stopped before the gentleman's ances- 
tors came hither. because in that case we Republicans would 
have been deprived of a campaign t which should 
Marg to the cause of protection a million of votes. [Laug- 

ter. 

He does not know that immigration was a great blessing to 
this country, that the grand strides of industrial development 
we have made in the last thirty years, and which excite the admi- 
ration and envy of the whole civilized world, were in a great 
measure due to the impetus received by 3 He does 
not even know that he owes his seat in this House to the fact 
that a large number of Germans in Illinois were misled to vote 
for him because of dissensions in the Republican party on ac- 
count of the schoolquestion, Thousandsof them fought side by 
side with him for the preservation of the 3 many of 


them draw no ion either. In the fifties the Knownothing 
pe attemp to stop immigration for the same reason the 
gentleman from Illinoisassigns to-day. There was lack of work 


and distress upon every hand on account of the disastrous free- 
trade policy of the Democratic party. 

You know what has happened since. You know the fate of 
the Knownothing party, and you know that in spite of, no, by 
means of, contin immigration the last thirty years are the 
brightest, the grandest, the most 8 and progressive 
period in the annals of our history. This was brought about by 
a change from free trade to protection, from Democratic to Re- 
publican rule, and I predict that old prosperity will return to 
our people, that the sunshine of contentment will again enter 
the homes of the millions, that hope will again swell the bosom 
of American labor as soon as the verdict of the fall elections is 
rendered and the voters have brushed aside the shadow of the 
tariff tinker. 

Why, good times could be brought back right now, if only the 
majority, instead of pushing this objectionable bill at this inop- 
3 time, would come into this House witha joint resolution 

that in view of the distress prevailing among our 

le existing law shall be maintained in full force and effect dur- 
— the present Administration. The effect would be electrify- 

. Soup houses, these inseparable adjuncts of all free-trade 
agitation, would d It would, as our eloquent leader, the 
gentleman from Mi has said— 


: to 
and the American Republic would leap with a to its accustomed place 
in the van of industrial nations. z 


Your conscience tells you this to be true, and yet you have 
scruples? On account of the election results of 1892? ell, let 
me tell you: Nearly two years have elapsed since the Presiden- 
tial campaign, and conditions haye changed since. Prosperi 
has turned into adversity, and experience, the bitterness of whic. 
in some cases our philosophy does not dream of, has changed the 
minds of the people. Besides, do not deceive yourselves as to 
that verdict. o workingman thought that by voting the 
Democratic ticket he would vote to reduce his wages or would 
vote himself out of a job. He knows it now from your own mouth. 
At least two Northern States (Illinois and Wisconsin) whose 
electoral votes you secured, did not vote for free trade ora bill 
like the pending measure, but you captured them on account of 
local questions, the school issue, etc. 

I venture to assert thata vast majority of the American 
ple are in favor of protection to-day, and that even in 1892, if 
the issue had been 3 made as between the bill the Demo- 
crats are now offering and the McKinley law, and if the personali- 
ties of the Presidential candidates had been taken out o ee 
the result would have borne me out in my assertion. to 
these considerations the voice of the thousands who voted for 
your ticket, but have since asked and begged you to please quit 
monkeying with the tariff,and you will have ample justification 
tocallahalt. Butif this should not satisfy your conscience, I 
remind you of the election of last November, by which the peo- 
ple revoked the mandate given you a year before in thundering 
tones. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

One word more, Mr. Chairman. The saddest spectacle in a 
country like ours is a man willing and SS era 
| unable to find an opportunity, a man whose only capital is 
| ability to perform labor unable to draw the necessary dividends 
for his subsistence and consequently forced to become an object 
of charity. It isa spot upon the shining escutcheon of the 

ublic. ə next saddest thing Bdge Sg: Gorre pingis 

n eee proven during ussion, promote 
aach 3 or tend to reduce the earnings of those still em- 
ployed. 

Even if this were not proven beyond all question, the mere 
doubt should cause patriotic citizens to pause and before 
acting. They will remember that the wages of the masses and 
the earnings of the farmers are the foundation of all values; 
that to strike at either or both, as you propose to do by reduc- 
ing the wages of the laboring men and robbing the farmer of 
the last vestige of protection, means to reduce the value of 
every lot, of every house, of every share of stock accordingly; 
they know that if you lower one side of our social structure, 
me other siđe relee y 25 plon: ae in the ae of the mil- 

ions of unemp , of adepleted Treasury, of an 2 
deficit, large enough in one year to strike terror to the heart 
every financier, in the face of the misery and distress prevailing 
on every hand, every well-meaning and patriotic citizen, irre- 
spective of party, will share our opinion that this $ aa cy of 
revolutionizing our economic laws should be aba 8 at 
once. 

After all the aruman to the contrary have been met and 
disproved, it seems like child’s play when gentlemenon theother 
side, as a last resort, reiterate the assertion that protection is 
unconstitutional, It is the straw of the drowning man, the voice 
of those who learnnothing and forget nothing, and reminds one 
of the philosopher who was breaking his head over the problem 
whether he really existed. A European diplomat once said that 
if Turkey did not exist, it would have to be invented. So with 
protection. If protection were not already in the Constitution, 
we would have to arguo it into it, because it has proved such a 
boon and blessing tothe American people. Since the adoption 
of the Constitution conditions have marvellously From 
an agricultural colony we have become one of e in- 
dustrial nations of the world. And this wonde progress, 
this unparalleled development, which bewilders the statesmen 
of Europe, baffles the imagination of the people of the Old 
World, and fills the American heart with satisfaction and pride, 
bas been arrested, as now, only at periods when Wilson bills 
were in effect or in course of preparation. History bears wit- 
ness. 

It was my intention, Mr. Chairman, to also refer to the finan- 
cial results of this bill, to the injurious effects it will have upon 
the tin-plate industry, in which the city of St. Louis, and espe- 
cially our genial friend, a former member of this House (Mr. F. 
G. Niedringhaus), is largely interested, and, moreover, to the 
fact that for the voluntary reductions made in this measure we 
could have secured the most valuable concessions from Canada 
and other foreign countries, but having taken up so much of the 
committee’s time, I will now close, thanking the Chairman and 
gentlemen present for their attention. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 
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The Tariff. 


SPHEOH 
HON. JOSIAH D. HICKS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole onthe state of the Union, and 
having underconsideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HICKS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We all remember the promises of the great 
Democratic party that were made during the campaign of 1892. 
They told us that this country had been working underasystem 
of protection that had placed the country in a false position, and 
thatthe great success and prosperity attained by us as a nation 
in the past thirty years been obtained in a manner that was 
not calculated to prove of a lasting and stable character; and we 
were promised by this great party that if the people of the coun- 
try would listen to their arguments and grant them the power 
they desired, that it was but a question of weeks until such an 
era of prosperity and good times would come upon this country 
as would piper ip | overshadow any times that we have had 
since the good old times” that have been referred to by gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House, which existed in this 
country from 1850 to 1860. 

I well remember, Mr. Chairman, a distinguished Democratic 
orator of the State of Pennsylvania who undertook to reason with 
an engineer on that great railway known as the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad, as to why he should vote the Democratic ticket 
and against a protective tariff. ‘‘ Why,” said this distinguished 
Democrat, ‘‘ Harry, do not you know that you are paying an im- 
mense nn to this Government on account of this tariff for pro- 
tection?” 

„Well,“ said Harry, who was then getting from $3.75 to $4.50 
r day, “I do not understand that I am paying very much 
* 


“ Why, yes,” said my distinguished Democratic friend, the 
very overalls you have on cost you 60 cents tax, which youpay 
to this Government” as a tariff on imports of that kind.’ 

„Well, now,” said Harry, who was one of the best engineers 
on that great line and who takes great pride in delivering his 
cargo 5 safely at the end of the road, I really can 
not see how I have to pay 60 cents tax on these overalls,” 

t Well, I am sure you do,” said my distinguished friend. 

„Well, I still can not see the point of your argument.” 

Not willing to give up the argument so quickly, my friend said 
to this gallant ongineer, whom I know so well, Why don’t you 
pay this tax? How do you prove to me that you do not?” 

„Well,“ said my friend the engineer, the best proof is that 
the overhauls only cost me 45 cents.” [Laughter.] 

Mr.MAHON. And the real tax on them was 25 cents. 

Mr. HICKS. And the real tax, says my colleague [Mr. 
MAHON], was 2} cents. 

Mr. MAHON. If you can call ita tax at all. 

Mr. HICKS. This Democratic party, my friends, is a happy 
family. If any of you were not here this afternoon, I regret the 
fact very much. You would have seen the indications of the 
coming storm. You would have seen that this pariy has prom- 
ised more to the people of this l than they can fulfill. You 

remember the vote on the silver bill, how they were divided on 
that t question, and how the people of this country were 
told from one end to the other that all the evils that ever came 
upon us since Democratic ascendency were chargeable and at- 
tributed to this Republican measure (as they called it), known 
as the silver bill. 

Mr. Cleveland called Congress together in special session, and 
we were urged, as you know, to repeal that bill, and we were told 
that at once a new era of prosperity and happiness would come 

à eg our people. Was the bin re ed by the Democratic party? 

o. That party was 1 ivided on that important ques- 
tion. The record kept — 7 House will prove that the Repub- 
lican pey is the party that stood by President Cleveland and 
gave im what he desired. The purchasing clause of the silver 

ill was repealed, and what is the consequence? The countr 
has not advanced one whit in prosperity. The mills are still 
idle, and distress and suffering are to be found on all sides. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

. HICKS. Yes, sir; certainly. 


ECT 


Mr. GOODNIGHT. I understand you claim the Republican 
party is entitled to the glory for the repeal of the Sherman law. 

Mr. HICKS. If there is any glory attached to that repeal at 
all, the Republican party are entitled to that glory. [Applause 
in the gallery.] 

Mr. GOODNIGHT, If they are entitled to the glory of re- 
pealing it, who is entitled to the glory of enacting it? 

Mr. HICKS. Both parties. It wasa compromise measure, & 
compromise between the advocates of free silver and a limited 
silver poniga as the gentleman well knows. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Did notevery Democrat in the House 
and every Democrat in the Senate vote against it? 

Mr. HICKS. The silver bill known as the Sherman law was 
as the gentleman well knows,a compromise measure, and all 
compromises generally are frauds. The silver-tongued orator 
[Mr. CocKRAN], the great statesman from New York, who upon 
the floor of the House, and who in eloquent language pictured 
to us the glories of free trade, how grand and beautiful it is for 
the people for whom Christ had died to dwell together and love 
each other, and embrace and have free trade with each other— 
this eloquent orator has found out to his sorrow that he has bit- 
ten off more than he can chew, and is ing too dear for his 
whistle, and this afternoon he was on the floor of the House fili- 
bustering against the enactment of this very bill that he talked 
for so ra ia a few days ago, in a three hours’ speech, which 
brought down round after round of applause from the Demo- 
cratic side of the House and from the galleries. 

Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania. He has been interviewed by 
his constituents. 

Mr. HICKS. No doubtof it, and they have given him instruc- 
tions to the contrary, and free trade with an income tax is not 
such a good thing after all. [Laughter and applause.] And our 
friends from New York find that to this iniquitous measure an 
income tax is to be added, which is odious to them; so we saw 
them here to-day making a pitiful spectacle of themselves b 
opposing this measure that they have been saying was to be suc 
a boon to the working people of the country and was at once to 
inspire the people with confidence not only in the the wisdom of 
the measure itself, but also in the wisdom and ability of the 
great Democratic party to enact proper measures to provide rev- 
enues sufficient to meet the wants of the Government and prop- 
erly conduct its affairs. 

he measure that is under consideration, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is called a revenue bill, is not a revenue bill. It is a 
bill for abolishing, or rather decreasing the revenue; and in ad- 
dition to that it is a bill for the purpose of crippling and forever 
I might almostsay, of destroying the manufacturing interests of 
nt Its authors and promoters charge that the Mc- 
Kinley bill ignores the feature of revenue in order to maintain 
protection of home industries, and yet the bill proposed and now 
under consideration, and which is expected to be enacted into 
law under the party lash of the Democratic party (now dominat- 
ing public affairs), yields in total revenue but one-third less than 
the hated and much-abused measure known as the McKinley 
bill, which the Democratic party so vigorously denounced as the 
culminating atrocity of class legislation and as a fraud and rob- 
rp ve the great majority of the American people for the benefit 
of the few. 

This measure, the Wilson bill (so called), that is to yield a rev- 
enue of about $76,000,000 less (or but one-third less) than the 
measure of 1890, is especially intended as the commencement of a 
studied movement to overthrow protection, and is to be enacted 
as a revenue measure with this glaring deficiency; and this, too, 
in the face of the fact that there now exists a dencit of over $60,- 
000,000 to be provided for, and this measure, that is said to be for 
revenue only, must impress any fair-minded person thatits main 
object is to augment further the deficiency in the Treasury and 
= further embarrass the Government in its proper adminis- 
tration. 

The promisi made in behalf of this most unwise and unjust 
bill to demoralize the economic system of the country, to injure 
American manufactures and reduce American workmen to the 
degraded level of workmen of the Old World, reads like the ef- 
fusions of some theorist who has an even greater contempt for 
the lessons of history than the chief author of this tariff bill him- 
self. The industrial millennium is to come at once, notwithstand- 
ing the overwhelming fact that even the shadow of such legis- 
lation has cast a dark cloud of gloom and distrust over the whole 
land. The declaration that the present demoralization in the 
commercial and manufacturing world is the result of the present 
tariff law, is a monumental falsehood, as silly and as absurd as 
it is untrue. 

There was no break in the extraordinary activity and pros- 
pay of the past few years unti? it became certain that the 

mocratic tariff revision meant a great deal more than was 
claimed during the last campaign, as well as a disruption of the 
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laws which so well protect and foster the industries of our land, 
and protect and guard our workmen against demoralizing com- 
petition with the laborers of less prosperous nations. 

I might go on and refer you to the difference between the Mc- 
Kinley act and the bill pending, and you would be astonished if 
you would see the elanga, as I have no doubt many of you have, 
that have been proposed, and they affect not only the capitalists 
of this country directly, but, my friends, they affect the labor- 
ing men of the country, and the bill is a direct thrust at the 
men who make their living by their hands and the sweat of 
their brow. 

Mr. Cleveland, during his former Administration, declared 
that excessive revenue was a condition and not a theory which 
confronted the American people, and necessitated tariff revision. 
Now, however, he reverses this proposition, and says no matter 
about the condition, it is the Democratic theory of the tariff for 
revenue only that now confronts us. When he was a candidate 
before the country in 1892, he was then extremely careful not to 
alarm the people on this important subject, and insisted that he 
had entered upon no crusade against American industries; that 
tariff revision such as he proposed would not mean industrial 
destruction. But as soon as the real plans and pares of the 
tariff revisers were revealed, a blight fell upon American man- 
ufacturing industry such as was never before known, and which 
continues to this day, and which will not be removed while the 
danger of Democratic legislation on this subject continues. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

That the reductions of duties which appear upon the face of 
the bill are largely increased by the substitution of single ad 
valorem for mixed or specific duties, under which there are 
always great undervaluations, there can be no doubt or question, 
and that these valuations (always made by the owner of the ar- 
ticle imported) are generally placed under their real value is an 
open secret, and one that deprives the Government of a large 
amount of just revenue, and one that can not be remedied, and 
it removes every chance for protection against foreign industries 
employing cheaper labor. 

In view of the fact that every Democratic Secretary of the 
Treasury, from Gallatin to Manning (Walker alone excepted), has 

rotested against ad valorem duties, because they encourage 

raud, nothing but a determination to make war on protection 
could have broughtabout their adoption. Whatever system will 
raise the necessary revenue for the purposes of the Government 
should be the national system. The measure now under con- 
sideration will not do this. Is not this apparent fact alone suf- 
ficent to condemn it and demand its defeat, and in view of its 
iniquitous features and attack upon our industrial prosperity, 
should it not share the same fate as its no less equally iniqui- 
tous predecessors, raver ran the same source, and known 
as the Morrison and the Mills bills, respectively? 


THE REPUBLICAN PLAN, 


The Republican party does not believe in direct taxation, ex- 
cept in time of war, and in the presence of some great national 
emergency, and believes further that we should never tax our- 
selves as long as we can find the products of other people to tax; 
and so after the great war had gone 1 our expenditures 
were decreasing, the Republican party abolished direct taxation, 
except upon two subjects (distilled liquors and tobacco), and re- 
lied exclusively upon tariff duties to raise revenue, and in this 
it was successful, as the history of the country abundantly proves 
and not until the blight and uncertainty of ‘‘ Democratic re- 
form,” so called, dawned upon the country, did our revenue fall 
below an amount necessary to meet all the requirements of Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

Under this system and policy of protection, which has pre- 
vailed in this country for more than thirty years, we have be- 
come the greatest manufacturing country in the world and the 
most 1 one in the family of nations. Labor bas re- 
ceived the highest rewards ever known in any country, and, in- 
stead of the tariff being a tax that increases the burden and robs 
the people, the policy of protection is a wise and beneficent one, 
which benefits laborer, mechanic, farmer and trader, and every 
class of our people alike, and all have enjoyed a heretofore un- 
equaled prosperity, as has already been asserted. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PLAN. 

The Democratic party denounced the protection policy under 
which the country has made such wonderful progress and de- 
velopment in the last thirty years, as a fraud and a robber ae 
and they further declare in the platform of their principles 
adopted in Chicago in 1892: 

It isa fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal 
Gove: 
Kere ar the purposes ef revenuo Sage’ (© impose and collect tarit duties 

Is it not remarkable in all the years since the existence of the 
Government it remained for the Democracy of 1892 to discover 


that the protection of labor and the industries of the coun 
was unconstitutional, and that all the years of development, ad- 
vancement, and prosperity had been spent in direct violation of 
this great instrument so dear to Democratic hearts, the Consti- 
tution, and when Henry Watterson made his great speech in 
Chicago inadvocacy of the adoption of the language in the planks 
of the platform referred to, instead of the adoption of language 
that recognized the idea of protection, and he there for the first 
time informed them of how the Constitution had been violated, 
even by Democrats, all these years, so overwhelmed and panic- 
stricken did that great convention become that the protection 
idea was entirely lost sight of, and in a burst of penitential en- 
thusiasm for past misdeeds, the plank referred to and the fol- 
lowing one, denouncing the McKinley act as the culminating at- 
rovity of class legislation, was passed. From whence comes this 
theory of it being unconstitutional? 

It is the relic of antebellum and or peoslavory days; it is the 
shrouded spirit of Calhounism yet stalking abroad in the land. 
Nowhere but in the mind and heart of the old slave-owner did 
this idea exist; it found a place in and as a part of the constitu- 
tion of the late Confederacy, and if we were now living and work- 
ing under that instrument, the plank referred to would be entirely 
correct; but never before, as far as history discloses, did the 
Democratic party (except in the South from 1861 to 1865) declare 
that the Federal Government had no constitutional power toim- 
pose and collect tariff duties except fcr the pa oses of revenue 
only. The nullification ordinance of Sout rolina was the 
nearest approach to it, and it was so unceremoniously sat upon 
and stamped out by that saint of Democracy, Old Hickory Jack- 
son, that methinks his ghost would almost trouble these men who 
now pretend to be his followers. 


PROTECTION NOT UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 


The doctrines and principles of the fathers of the Republic 
are 8 at variance with this idea of protection being uncon- 
stitutional, and it can not—that is, protection can not—be re- 
paraoa as a temporary passion; it is a recurrence to and the up- 

olding of and adherence to the doctrines of the founders and 
the promoters of the Republic. It is the policy with which the 
Administration of Washington laid the foundation of the social 
poren of this great community, our national and Federal 

nion. 

Says Dr. Franklin in 1771: 

It seems the interest of all our farmers and owners of lands to encourage 


our young manufactures in preference to foreign ones imported among us 
fron distant countries. > = * 


Says Alexunder Hamilton in 1791: 


To maintain between the recent establishments of one country and the 
long-matured establishments of another country a competition on equal 
terms, both as to quality and price, isin most cases impracticable. The dis- 
parity in the one or in the other, or in both must necessarily be so consider- 
able as to forbid a successful rivalship without extraordinary aid and pro- 
tection from the Government. 


Says Thomas Jefferson in 1815: 


The prohibitory duties we laid upon all articles of foreign manufacture 
which prudencerequires us to establish at home, with the patriotic determi- 
a Shines without Sad to al erenes t een ore 3 
relapse and foreign dependency. 8 i ie Z 

How this must grate upon the ordinary Democrat of the pres- 
ent day who is howling for cheap foreign goods, without regard 
to difference in prices,“ and with the patriotic determination 
of every good citizen to use no foreign article which can be 
made within ourselves.” This is certainly strong language, and 
to be used by Jefferson, the founder of Democracy and the framer 
of the Constitution, is certainly a rebuke to the would-be Demoo- 
racy of to-day, who are no more in principle like to Jefferson than 
is light to day or the dim light of the twinkling star to the rays 
of the midday sun, else why this clamor for foreign goods. 

Says Madison in 1828; 

A further evidence in support of the co; 
foster manufactures b regulation of 2 5 
the question, is the uniform and practical sanction given to that power for 
ernment throughout the same period, and it nay te eased Carve aoe 
vicissitudes of party which marked that period. Á cag 

Let me commend the language of this distinguished Vir 
statesman and President to our friends from that old 
Commonwealth who should be to-day standing side by side with 
us in this contest for protection; we ask our friends to especially 
note the language of this distinguished man and authority, when 
he uses the words“ protect” and “ foster.” Surely these should 
weigh more with an honest Democrat than the language of Mr. 
Henry Watterson, and I may also add the theories advanced by 
Mr. Cleveland. 

But to go further, says Gen. Jackson in 1824: 

Itis time that we should become a little more Am 


ericanized, and instead 
of feeding the paupers and laborers of England feed our own. ` i 
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great expounder and student of the Constitu- 
tion, Daniel Webster, in 1833: 


The protect ion of American labos against the iniquitous com on of 
labor, ral handicraft production, is 


And says that 


so far at least as respects 
historically ha esigned by estab- 
— — 6 theoonatitt 8 power tO . 
it ought never to be surrendered or compromised in any degree. 

The advice of 3 statesman who should be preéminent 
with Jefferson and Madison as expounders and defenders of the 
Constitution, has always been adhered to by all political ies 
of the country until the 8 under the lead of Mr. Henr: 
Watterson, in Chicago in 1892, declared that the fathers h 
all been wrong, and the Constitution had been outraged and 
trampled upon by its builders and expounders prior thereto, and 
now this new era of this latter-day Democracy the people 
would be treated toa campaign of education, and for the first 
time in our country’s history we would have statesmen who 
would and could progeny. interpret the Constitution, 3 
erly administer the laws thereunder, and as the result of all t 
vast flourish we have the first work of these new statemen in 
the production known as the Wilson bill, the very shadow of 
which has cast a gloom over this hitherto bright land and has 
created such a ysis of trade, industry and business that is 
absolutely ap ; and if the shadow produces such an effect, 
what be the result of the substance? 

To pursue this line of thought further. Mr. Adams says, ina 
report from the Committee on Manufactures, made y 22 
1832, accompanying a bill presented to Congress to alter and 
amend the several acts imposing duties on imports: 

To pay the debt of the United States was the first.of the objects for which, 
by the itution of the United States, the power to collect taxes, duties, 
imports, and excises was conferred upon Co: to provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare, was the same object; and these expres- 
sions, broad and com ensive in their import, far from being without 
meaning in the intention of the founders of the Constitution, secured the 

for which the Constitution itself was framed. They are in- 
solemn preamble, by genes the whole ee orure United 


establish 
the Constitution; the; 


0 
sible dut 
cises is the means with which the 
trust. The nonuser of the power isa violation of the trust, a violation as 
culpable as would have been the 5 or refusal to levy taxes for the pay- 
ment of the public debt. That the intention of the people was to confer the 
power in great amplitude is a not only from the greatness of the 

urpose to be accomplished, and from the generosity of the terms in which 
The power is conferred, not only from the emphatic repetition of the terms 
in which the objects of the Constitution are announ: in the preamble, but 
from the anxious use of all the words by which the contributions of taxa- 
tion can be levied, taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. 

Says Mr, Adams further in same report: 

To provide for the common defense. Defense against what? Against 
whom? Defense against every stranger and W every foe. Defense 
against all hostility, and from every evil which may be upon the whole 
community and merace the general welfare; defense y tall 
— hostility of foreigners, whether in war or in peace; for 
tions to each other is not confined to times of war. Th 
must be provide for as much t commercial rivalry as against warlike 
inversions, for the spirit of traffic armed with power, as the experience of 
mankind has proven, is more grasping than all the Alexanders and Cæsars 
that ambition has inflicted upon the race of man. 

Mr. Adams then proceeds further in his very able re to 
show that an organized and efficient power of common defense 
against this spirit was proved to be indispensable to the inde- 
— existence of the American Union; thatthe maxims of 

jhe commercial policy of Great Britain had been not only to 
promote her own rity, but to depress that of her commer- 
cial rivals and competitors. Of this hostility he says: 

And of this dependence the 2 of the United States had shared more 
than the inhabitants of any other 8 of the globe, from the time when 
they had shaken off their colonial dependence, they had become, in the eyes 
of thes other, the most hated of her rivals. 

Tho im ty of their confederation ieft them without resources of com- 
mon defense, comme: at her mercy, and the tenderest of her mercies 
was cruelty. It was in the interest of 1 from this yawning 
ruin that the Constitution of the United States had originated. To pro- 
vide for the common defense was accordingly in conjunction with the - 
oi of the national debt, the first object which commanded the attention 


And this the very first act of the organized Congress united 
with the law of self-preservation, by the support of the Govern- 
ment first instituted, the two objects combined in the 3 
of power to Congress, the payment of the public debts the 


ee for the common defense by the protection of manufac- 


The next act was precisely of the same character, an act of 
protection to manufactures, still more than of taxation for rev- 
enue; an act im duties on to e, by which a duty of 6 
cents a ton was upon the vessels of the United States en- 
tering their ports, and 50 cents per ton upon the vessels of all 
foreign nations. By treaties since e with the principal 
Nuropean nations, we have most unwisely yielded the right to 
diser ate by tonnage duties in favor of our own shipping, a 
ae early asserted and maintained by the fathers of the Re- 


public. 

In the light of these acts of the First Co , and of the in- 
terpretation of the Constitution by its founders, what is to be- 
come of this new race of statesmen who are now so loud in their 
denunciations of the policy of protection that has existed coequal 
with the nation itself? 

Hon. Daniel J. Morrell, one of my illustrious predecessors, in 
an able and exhaustive report as chairman of the Committee on 
Manufactures to this House in 1868, speaking of the beneficent 
effect of the policy of protection inaugurated u the inception 
2 the Government, he cites from Mr. Adams’s report wherein 

e says: 


B of poliay Sie nation has arisen from a depth of weak- 


ness, imbecilit tress to an eminence of prosperity unexampled in 
8 of the world. It was by counser-legisintion to the regulation of 


pi populat 
profitably occupied industry of the people, the cons 


— — of the community; felt in every nerve and 

artery of the body politic. 

3 is the language cited by Mr. Morrell, used by Mr. Adams 
How admirably it compares with the condition of the country 

and describes it prior to Democratic success in 1892, and how 

admirably President Harrison affirmed the truth of the history 

of protection when in his lastannual message he said: 


So high a degree of prosperity, and so general a diffusion of the comforts 
of life were never before enjoyed by our people. ze} 


How different is the language of President Cleveland but a 


few months later, in his message to the special session of Con- 
gress in which he says: 

The existence of an alarming and business situation invol- 
ving the welfare and prosperity of all our people, constrained me to call 


presentatives in Congress, to the 
... 
—— the — — be — gg s, 9 

This was as to the duty of Congress to legislate. 

In stating the condition of the country, he said: 

With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production 
and m acture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with sat- 

assurances to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have sprung up on every side; numerous moneyed institutions have 
; survi corporations and individuals are content to keep in 
hand the money they are usually anxious to loan, and those engaged in le- 
business are surprised to find that the securities they offer for l 
toate been ted are fast esti Sonoita thd ose aad falas 
invaded every branch of business. d 7 =e" Pears 

And in this now historical message he accounts for this con- 
dition of affairs by simply saying: 

I believe these things are principally chargeable to 
lation touching the purchase and coinage of silver by the 
ment. 

And in the last paragraph of the message he says: 

Tearnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of the act 
passed July 14, 1800, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion. 

The purchasing clause of the Sherman law was repealed and 
there has been no change for the better. Thecause assigned by 
the President in his message for the then and still prev. 
distress has been removed, and in the debates on the floor of 
the House, and in the Senate, the true cause of the trouble was 
plainly indicated, and the 1 have since spoken, and they 
also indicated the cause, and by an 9 vote declared 
that the President and Congress should not meddle with the in- 
dustries of the country. It has been 5 and directly as- 
serted, and the great mass of the people believe, that the pre- 
vailing conditions of distress are the t result of the threat 
of Democratic free trade, and the fear of enactmentinto lawof this 
theoretical and nonpractical measure now pending. Dissipate 
this fear, defeat this measure, and as quick as electricity can 
flash the news across this broad land, and from ocean to ocean, 
and from the lakes to the Gulf, the forge fires will again be 
lighted and the factory looms will be started, and industry and 


1 legis- 
@neral Govern- 


ha ill th of tion and d a 
E aeeti ge a aa iaaa E 
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Mr. Chairman, the great Democratic party learns nothing b 
experience. It is now in the rut in which the nullifiers of Sout 
Carolina found themselves in the days of Andrew Jackson, and 
although in full control of all the branches of government of this 


great nation, and charged with the revenue for its exist- 
ence and well-being, it is proving ly to the country its utter 
inability to grapple with and successfully master the great ques- 


tions confront it, and to properly administer the affairs of 
the greatest nation of the civilized world, and the people have 
already condemned it and only await the opportunity to register 
that condemnation in the most emphatic and vigorous manner. 
[Applause on the Republican side. 


PROTECTION MEANS PROSPERITY. 
This country has never had any real prosperity only under the 
stem of protection, and every period of reaction and of depres- 
m has been when the theorists of the country have obtained 
command and power, and endeavored to enforce free trade and 
its attendant blighting consequences. - 

The protective policy has been justified by experience. The 
first signally marked period of sah, says Mr. Morrell in his 
report already referred to, and which history proves to be cor- 
rect, was when the country was relieved from the foreign prod- 
ucts which repressed the first struggles of our industries, was 
that preceding the war of 1812, and in consequence of impedi- 
ments to foreign commerce, there grow up in Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts about seyenty cotton mills with 48,000 spindles, 
which, in 1860, not fifty years later, through this planting of pro- 
tection, reached the cent number of over 5,000,000 spindles 
and now is double that amount; with but one woolen manufacture, 
so enthusiastically mentioned by Mr. Hamilton in his famous re- 
port in 1790, under the same protective influence w toa value 
of $4,000,000 in 1810 and to a value of $19,000,000 in 1815; after 
this came a period of depression caused by a surrender of the 
protective policy, and Great Britain ip sce ge us; of course our 
manufactures were prostrated, and in 6 merino sheep sold 
for $1 and the few manufacturers who survived could only dis- 

of their goods by barter for produce; in 1819 Matthew Carey, 
* paper called the Olive Branch,” speaking of Pittsburg 
says: 
This city in 1815 contained 6,000 inhabitants. It exhibited as exhilarating 
a scene of industry and prosperity as any place in the world, its immense 


local advantages, its boundless supplies of coal, and the very laudable enter- 
prises of its inhabitants had, for along time, rendered it the emporium of 
the Western world. But alas, the immoderate influx of foreign manufac- 
tures shortly after the peace produced a most calamitous reverse. The 
operations of the hammer, the hatchet, the shuttle, the spindle, and the loom 
ceased in a great degree; noble establishments which reflected honor u 
the nation were closed; the tors ruined; the workmen discharged; a 
blightand blast ov read the face of the city and the circumjacent country 
which had shared in its prosperity, now equally partook of the decline. 
How like the present stagnation and paralysisof trade. Then 
foreign importations under a tariff for revenue were admitted; 
they were actually on the market; we are now suffering from 
the threat of their admission; what the full fruition would be if 
this measure becomes a law no one can safely R cag eli but in 
the face of this history let us hope that even the Democratic 
ty will not commit hara-kiri. The loss in that one year, 

819, in wages in Pittsburg, 18 with 1815, was $1,735,833, 
while the corresponding loss in Philadelphia the same year was 
estimated at $7,100,804. Says Mr. Morrell: 

Far more distressing would have been the condition of the country at the 
close of the war of the rebellion if the low tariif of 1857 had been in opera- 
tion, and just so surely would that war have been followed by a devastati 
inundation of importations effecting for our industries.a work of demoli- 
tion which the shock of the rebellion failed to do, if a resisting break- 
Water had not been built around the land by the tariff of 1861. 

It is becoming 

Said my learned and distinguished predecessor— 


in a grateful people to entertain the pious thought that the hand of Provi- 
dence sustained the nation in its great struggle, and not less providential 
than the victories of the war, was the wisdom inspiring the great men who 
sha the legislation which averted such an industrial „as at a former 
period made peace scarcely a blessing. 


Is this lesson also to be lost? Who shall write and compute the 
loss to the toilers by the Democratic panic of 1893? If it reached 
the enormous sum of almost $9,000,000 in 1819, in but two of the 


cities of Pennsylvania, what will the loss amount to in 1893 in the 5 


whole country is almost beyond computation, yet the lesson is 
unheeded; the learned professor and his associate theorists are 
determined that the laborers and mechanics of this country 
shall drain the cup to its dregs, and the ory for halt and help 
that reaches these Halls from every city and every crossroad in 
the land falls on heedless ears, and the theorists who, by prac- 
tices of sophistry and the utterance of promises never to be real- 
ized, obtained a temporary lease of power from the hands of an 
di ao and generous poopie, are determined with the 
encmies of the country to enchain the laborer with shackles and 
to reduce him to such a condition of misery and serfdom that it 
will require years to recover, 


The people have spoken. The of want and work and of 
th pe iara a 355 

oug. wor en, an t continues to re un- 
heeded by those whose duty it is to heed, their day of Nemesis 
will surely come. 

A moderate increase of tariff in 1816 gave some relief, and it 
was during this eee of depression that Gen. Jackson wrote 
his famous letter in which he said: 

“Where has the American farmer a market for his produce? His answer: 
“Except for cotton, he has neither a home nor a for market,” and his 
grand remedy, says a distinguished writer on protection, was as universal 
as the panacea for which the old alchemist sought, draw from agriculture 
thesuperabundant labor and employ it in mechanism and manufacture.“ 


This famous letter was the leaven that led up to the tariff of 
1828. This tariff was the highest that the country has ever en- 
joyed, and under its magic influence new blood was infused into 
the nation. Mills and furnaces were built; the production of 
iron steadily increased; labor came into demand, and a stead 
stream of the best and most skilled labor of Great Britain an 
Europe sought our shores. There was no longer a question 
where has the American farmer a market for his surplus prod- 
ucts. They were all in demand to feed the laborers at the mills 
and the furnaces. 

It was at this time that the wonderful development took place 
in the iron industry in Pennsylvania, and the Susquehanna, 
Juniata, and Alleghany Rivers were lined with forges and fur- 
nances from their headwaters to their outlets; and it was dur- 
ing this same period thatthe means were prorided to extinguish 
the debtof the Revolution. A system of compromises and re- 
ductionscommenced in 1833 and the rates were gradually reduced 
8 dutiable imports, and the magnificent revenue of $30,000,- 

had fallen in 1842 to $12,780,173, and of course universal dis- 
tress followed and pervaded all parts of the country by loss of 
the national credit abroad and athome, repudiation of debts by 
States, and in fine by all the evidence of industrial and commer- 
cial calamity. 
Under the stimulating effect of the tariff of 1842 a change was 
soon wrought, and prosperity again became the order. Labor 
was in demand, wages were increased, and emigration was again 
stimulated; this was followed by a revulsion on the accession of 
the Democratic to power, and the enactment of the free- 
trade measure of 1846, and this was followed by a oe spas but 
sure decline of protection and of wages until the culmination of 
the system in the tariff of 1857 with the memorable crisis of that 
period; the general ruin of the merchants and manufacturers; 
the suspended paymentof banks; the scarcity of money, and the 
reduction of the Treasury to the verge of bankruptcy; the un- 
paralleled distress among hundreds of thousands of the unem- 
ployed poor of the country, who then, as now, were willing to 
work, but with no work to do, and the whole country was then, 
as now, suffering from the inability of the Democratic party to 
roperiy regulate and direct and govern this great Republic. 
peas on Republican side.] 


THOSE GOOD OLD DEMOCRATIC TIMES. 


I want to call special attention during the limited time I have 
to astatement made by my friend from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] con- 
cerning the workingmen and miners of Pennsylvania, and for 
fear my language might be misquoted and misunderstood, let 
me read the exact language of the gentleman from Ohio as he 
used it on the floor of this House a few days ago concerning my 
fellow-citizens of Pennsylvania. 

It was during this last period, this period from 1846 to 1860, 
which he spoke of as the good old Democratic times; and I will 
merely say a word as to those times and then come to the matter 
to which I refer. I challenge any man over 45 years old within 
the hearing of my voice, who well remembers the Democratic 
times between 1846 and 1860, to picture the homes of the work- 
ingmen of this great and beautiful country to-day and compare 
those homes with their homes in 1846 to 1860, and you must 
blush with shame if you are an advocate of this Democratic 
measure of free trade, after you have made a fair and truthful 
comparison. 

e workingmen of Pennsylvania in that day lived in log 
houses, as a rule, one and a half stories high. They had nocar- 
pets on their floors. Such a 1 as a musical instrument in 
the home of a workingman’s f y was not heard of, and the 
free schools of Pennsylvania, that now last from seven to ten 
months in the year, were then but from three to five months; 
and men who were willing, able, anxious, and ready to work 
could not find work to do. 

I can only picture the days of 1857 in comparison with the 
days of the nt time; as they were Democratic days so are 
these. And yet Mr. HARTER, upon the floor of this House, be- 
lieving that our memory has proven false, makes a picture of 
what he calls those great and good days from 1846 to 1860. He 
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says they were the glorious days of the working people of this 
country. God Spare the workingmen of this country from such 
a time as existed from 1850 to 1860, especially from 1854 to 1860. 
It was of the year 1855, I believe, that my friend, Mr. HOPKINS 
of Illinois, referred to in his remarks a few days since, and cited 
from the New York Tribune of that year an article showing the 
distress prevailing in the city of New York and over the entire 


sa seat 
Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Will the gentleman allow me to make 
one suggestion? 

Mr. HICKS. Les, sir. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. If I am not mistaken, on the 6th day of 
March, 1878, James A. Garfield, once President of the United 
States, standing within 20 feet of where the gentleman is now 
standing, stated that the period from 1850 to 1860 was a period of 
general 2 51 8 

Mr. HICKS. have great respect for what Gen. Garfield 
said. I believe, however, that it was about this time, at least 
during this period, that, notwithstanding the fact that his father 
was a farmer in the Western Reserve, young Garfield was com- 
pelled to work his way through college oy doing janitor's ser- 
vices at Hiram College, in Ohio. And if the times were, as my 
friend states, a period of general prosperity, the life of Gen. 
Garfield will prove that he was compelled, like the sons of other 
workingmen, to help earn the b for the family, at least to 
maintain himself, which the record shows he did. 

I well remember those trying times. I was the sonof awork- 
ingman of Pennsylvania, and while it is no discredit to myself 
I say that at an early age, in the year of 1856 and 1857, I assisted 
my own father and helped to earn the bread that came into his 
house, and notwithstanding the statement as cited by myfriend 
as having been said by that distinguished man, Gen. Garfield, 
I remember that, and I know it to be true. And if the times 
were asp rous in the period referred to, as my friend would 
have us believe they were, there would have n no occa- 
sion for young Garfield or myself to have worked as we were 
compelled to do, and instead of being compelled to assist in pro- 
viding the necessities of life, we ht have been securing an 
education to fit us for its duties. And if this period isdescribed 
by the distinguished Garfield as a period of general prosperity, 

must differ with him and insist upon the truthfulness of what 
in my own history and in his, and under my own observation, 1 
know to be true. [Applause. 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. May J ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HICKS. My time is very brief. 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. I want to ask the gentleman whether 
in 1860 the agriculturalists of this country did not own one-half 
of the wealth of the country? 

Mr. HICKS. I think not, sir. I have not the figures at hand. 
I have no doubt the gentleman knows what he is talking about, 
but I do not think he is correct in that statement, and, further- 
more, manufacturing had not achievedthe success in that period 
of our history that it attained after the war. We were then 
more of an agricultural people, especially in the Eastern and 
Middle States, than now. 

I was not an agriculturist myself at that time, but I know 
that farmers were glad to get 25 to 30 cents a bushel for their 
corn in 1857; and notwithstanding the fact that they were willing 
to sell it for that low price, there were hundreds and thousands 
of workingmen in Pennsylvania who could not get even the 25 
or 30 cents to buy a bushel of corn. The farmers had no mar- 
ket at all, and when they found a market they had to take some 
kind of trade in Dre for their products, because there was 
no money; and what little money there was, if you got it in the 
evening you did not know if it would be worth anything the 
next day, so uncertain were our banks in those good times! 
‘* Democratic times,” so called. 

But, aye my friend from Ohio, first in speaking of the work- 
ingmen of Great Britain, The average increase of wages among 
the workingmen of Great Britain, over and above what they got 
under high tariff, was $86.50 a year.” Now, Mr. Chairman, if 
this be a fact, why is it that the gates of Castle Garden have 


been swingin 1 or these many years? Wh 
is it that the best men of England, of Wales, of Ireland (includ- 
ing the distinguished COCKRAN), laughter] and of other foreign 


nations have been seeking this country as their homes? If Eng- 
land is the glorious land for the workingman, if Scotland and 
Ireland are the great places for the workingman that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] pictured them to be, why do 
not the workingmen stay there instead of coming to this coun- 
try to compete with our people? [Applause on the floor and in 


the galleries. 
The CHA N. The Chair will remind the auditorsin the 
8 that they are here by the courtesy of the House and that 
e 


y must preserve order, 


Mr. HICKS. Again, the gentleman from Ohio says: 


Under a an is tolerabl. 
fortunate, In Pennsyl- 
in the ore mines (a protected industry) and at some of her protected 
„ Wh anian is carried to his burial place he is taken 
to the potter's field at the expense of the public. 


DEFENSE OF PENNSYLVANIA MINERS AND WORKINGMEN. 


Whata slander that was to be uttered upon the floor of this 
House, and to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a 
part of the proceedings of this House, against the workingmen 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, I live in and have the honor 
to represent a district where coal and iron are both mined, and 
where hundreds of workingmen own their own homes and live 
as comfortably, and I am sure as happily and with as clear a con- 
science as does my friend from Ohio, who has so outrageousl 
falsified their condition on the floor of this House; and as to h 
assertions of the miners of Pennsylvania being carried to their 
places of burial in a potter's field at the public expense, this is 
just as truthful as his other remarks about a workingman leay- 

g no estate. 

know many miners of Pennsylvania, honest, noble, humane 
and intelligent men, whom I amproud to call my friends, and 
their intelligence and generosity and their manly American 
citizenship will not permit them to allow an unfortunate com- 
rade to be buried in a potter's field. The generosity of the coal- 
miner and his . needs no defense by me, but sucha base 
insinuation as was made by the gentleman from Ohio, when he 
refers to my neighbors and my friends, and which I know to be 
untrue, I can not in justice to myself and to these honest sons of 
toil whom I am proud to represent permit this statement to go 
unchallenged. 

Mr. Chairman, the tie that binds together the miners of Penn- 
RENTI can justly be compared to the tie that binds together 
the old soldiers of this country, of both the Union and Confeder- 
ate armies, the men that touched elbows when the Union was in 
ges in There is a tie that binds those men together. What 
is t tie? Itis the tie that brings men together when they 
share one common danger, and I repeat, sir, the same kind of a 
tie that bound the old soldiers together as they marched elbow 
to elbow binds the miners of Pennsylvania together, because 
their toil is one of the most hazardous and dangerous that men 
can follow. [Applause.] 

HOMES OF WORINGMEN. 

Andas to workingmen leaving no estate, I invite my friend 
to the city of Johnstown and the city of Altoona, and to the bor- 
oughs of Everett, Hyndman, Morrellville, Tyrone, Hastings, 
Meyersdale, and a score of other places within the limits of the 
Twentieth Congressional district of Pennsylvania, and I will in- 
troduce him to workingmen who are his peers in every respect, 
and whose homes are homes of refinement, intelligence, and ed- 
ucation, and they would prove to him that his statements of 
them and of their condition is as false as are his fallacies of 
free trade; and better than all, Mr. Chairman, they are liv- 
ing examples, and prove it annually, of their belief in the 
principles of protection to American labor and American indus- 
tries, and yearly help to roll up that great majority, that last 
year reached 130,000 votes, in favor of home and country and 
against free trade and the theoretical fallacies of my friend 
from Ohio and his coadjutors, who are now endeavoring, for 
what reason they only know, to deprive the American working- 
man of his God-given right to a home, and, in addition, are try- 
ing to reduce him to the level of the serfdom of Europe, whose 
millions have flocked to our shores, thereby expressing in a most 
emphatic way that the theories advanced on the floor of this 
House as to their happy and prosperous condition is absolutely 
false and without any foundation or shadow of truth. [Ap- 


plause on Republican side.] 

Mr. HARTER further says, speaking of the repeal of the tariff 
of 1842 and the act of George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, in vot- 
ing therefor, ‘What was the result?“ T will tell him the true re- 
sult. Of 500 furnaces then in blast (from 1846 to 1860) over 124 sus- 
pended, and as toforges, they are without number that suspended 
and whose owners were forced into bankruptcy. ‘These are the 
facts, and my friend must either confess hisignorance or amend 
his statements. And as to the consequent suffering attendant 
upon the shutting down of these vast numbers of public works, 
of course there must necessarily have been a great deal of suf- 
fering. 

My friend says of his district of the present time, that— 

Manya r fellow, under this protective system, earned but $135 a year, 
with all the advantages of a free government and the great opportunities 
of American citizenship. 

As to this statement concerning workingmen of Ohio, I leave 
it go unchallenged; but farm laborers in Pennsylvania can earn 
8150 per year and board, and the lowest wages known to have 
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been paid for ordinary labor has not fallen below $1 per day for 
ten hours’ work. Of course, since the advent of the free-trade 
Democracy into power work has been scarce, but it has never 
been below these rates. My Ohio friends may probably be able 
to prove my friend as ignorant of the wages and facts concern- 
ing the workingmen of Ohio as he has shown himself to be of 
the workingmen of Pennsylvania. 

I find upon an examination of the directory of the city of Al- 
toona and of the city of Johnstown, both of which cities are in 
the district that I have the honor to represent, that a large ma- 
jority of the laborers and mechanics and artisans who reside in 
these cities own their own homes. And the same may be truth- 
fully said of all the cities in Pennsylvania, and also of the coun- 
try districts, and I invite the attention of my friend from Ohio 
to investigate the workings of the building associations of Penn- 
sylvania that now exist all over that great State, and he will dis- 
cover upon investigation that four-fifths of the mechanics and 
laboring men of that State, by the aid of these institutions, man- 
aged by themselves, instead of being rent-payers, as they for- 
merly were, and especially in the days of low tariff, they are now 
the owners of their own homes, and have therefore become tax- 
payers and better citizens. 

BUILDING AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS. 

I attach hereto a statement of statistics of the building and 
loan associations of Altoona, Pa., which must convince the most 
skeptical of the popularity of these institutions and of their help- 
fulness to workingmen to secure their own homes: 


ALTOONA (PA.) BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Assets. 

2 1% 16 
~ ; 

150 vert 45, 603. 09 
318 2, 082 151, 489. 86 
285 | 1,800} 711.50 
247 1,788 91, 680. 67 
615 4, 539, 290, 26 
385 2, 293. 155, 653. 21 
Gos | 5,588} | 588, 348. 40 
580| 3,752 404, 355. 78 
420| 3,320 345, 229. 02 
180 erat 45, 125. 51 
324| 1,978 152, 889. 98 
198 | 1,042 $130, 370. 05 
582 28271 401, 778. 19 
672 4, 827, 428, 539. 41 
400 2,756 139, 295. 15 
1.244] 9,533 81, 950. 00 
538 4,110 360, 706. 64 
250 | 2,849) 175, 040. 92 
333 2,855 152, 433. 51 
444 3,322 243, 105.71 
378 2,676 175, 529. 93 
200 1, 607 66,773. 41 
376 2,026 > 144. 50 
465 | 3,228) $23. 00 


In all of the above associations the shares represent a par 
value of $200 each, and are payable in monthly installments of 
$1 per month, except the Pennsylvania, the shares of which rep- 
resent $100, and are payable at the rate of 60 cents per month. 

The history of these associations and saving institutions, not 
alone in Pennsylvania, but of the entire country, is well worthy 
of investigation by those who are dis to reduce wages toa 
free-trade level, and fear is entertained that if the pending 
measure becomes a law it will seriously impair and affect the 
usefulness of these institutions for home-building and the saving 
of money, because of the inability of the wage-earner to keep up 
his installments by reason of the reduction that must necessarily 
follow the importation of large 3 manufactured goods 
to take the place of those manufactured at home. 

THE PENDING MEASURE. 

Mr. Chairman, the only rejoicing over the pending measure is 
from manufacturers in foreign lands and importers of foreign 
goods in our seaport cities. 14 plause on the Republican side.] 

o words of approval haye reached this House from the toiling 
millions of this country. The intelligence of our people can not 
be blinded; they know the difference between a revenue tariff, 
such as is advocated by the friends of the Wilson bill, and a pro- 
tective tariff, such as is advocated by the Republican party. 
You can not fool all the people all the time. A protective tariff 
is a tariff based on principle, that touches every enterprise, every 
occupation, and every employment; it simply says to the foreign 
manufacturer, ‘ We will not permit you to place upon our mar- 
ket the proceeds of your cheaper labor to compete with the prod- 
ucts of our better-paid workmen until you pay into our Treas- 
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ury the amount you have kept off your workingmen, which b 

the price of your goods equal to the price of ours,” which is su 
stantially the difference of wages paid to our laboreras compared 
with laborers of foreign lands. 

A revenue tariff 1 do nothing but raise revenue; it has no 
other object or purpose; it is wholly unmindful of the occupa- 
tions and employments of the people. Its sole purpose is to se- 
cure money for the Treasury. Our plan secures the same end; 
that is, raises the revenue and at the same time encourages and 
builds up the industries of our own country, protects our own 
labor and our own skill against the labor and skill of every other 
country of the world. A tariff for revenue only never started a 
mill, put blast in a furnace, or opened a mine in this great coun- 
try, and never will unless our people work for the same wages 
paid for the same kind of work in other lands, and live on the 
same cheap food, and occupy the same kind of houses; in short 
become serfs, and almost siaves, in thisfair land. Many ofus yet 
know by sad experience what the revenue tariff of the fifties did 
for the country; and while we suffered, and our fathers of the 
mills, mines, and furnaces were idle, and knew not where to get 
either work or bread, the foreign shop and foreign labor was 
encouraged. : 

A revenue tariff being for revenue only, revenue can only be 
obtained by large importations, and large 3 of for- 
eign products must mean the displacement of home products. 
This must eventually mean the nonmanufacture of these prod- 
ucts here, and to that extent domestic products are displaced 
and the labor that produces them, and of course the work o 
the American is diminished and the work of the foreigner is 
increased. Revenue can be raised by a revenue tariff, but it is 
done at the expense of our home industries and at the expense 
of home labor, and the time will eventually come when our 
ple will be impoverished, because the industries that give them 
employment and wages have been destroyed. When we cease to 
manufacture we cease to produce, and when production ceases 
we fail to do that that brings us wealth, and to stop our income 
must, when our surplus is expended, stop our ability to purchase. 

We have had a short experience in this direction for the past 
few months. Labor has been paralyzed, but we find the laborer 
is not aloneaffected; the farmer and manufacturer have also suf- 
fered. And, for the purposes of comparison, let us look at the 
prices of farm products and manufactures of December, 1893, and 
compare them with prices of December, 1892, and they are still 
lower at the present time. They are interesting, and the shrink- 
age here shown serves as a foretaste of what producers of Ameri- 
can crops and manufactures may expect in the future if this bill 
becomes a law: 


December 1, 1893. | December 2, 1892. 


Article. 


ths, y 3 
Wool, Ohio and Pennsylvania X ...... 
Wool, No. 1, combing 25 


I No. 1 
r o. 1, 
Steel bilieta S 


THE WORKINGMEN’S BATTLE. 


Mr. Chairman, this contest is the fight of the workingmen of 
this country. 

This measure of folly and ruin will inflict heavy loss on 5 
portion of the community if it but the rner 
suffer first and most. The capitalist who has invested hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in an industrial plant will see much of 
his property virtually confiscated; yet capital possesses an in- 
herent power of self-defense, which will lessen the force of the 
blow and make the destruction only partial. The small manu- 
facturers, who are counted by thousands, will see their invest- 
ments swept out of existence in multitudes of instances; yet even 
some of these may manage to save a little from the wreck. But 
for the workingman, skilled or unskilled, the enactment of the 
Wilson bill means bitter poverty or utter ruin. 

The Republican press of the country and the leaders and 
pubiic speakers of that party on the stump repeatedly warned 
the workers of America during the last Presidential campaign 
what the result of a victory for Cleveland free trade would be. 
Now, under the mere threat of economic revolution—now, be- 
fore the final stroke has fallen—now, before our great indus- 
trial plants have been dismantled—more than a ion Amer- 
ican Yaro earner are idle, and their families want for bread. 
East and West, in cities small and great, the cry of is 
the same. In New York more than a hundred thousand men 
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are out of work; the resources of 9 organization 
are overtaxed. Chicago, the metropolis of the West, has been 
foroed to throw her city hall to the unfortunates who have 
no shelter; her idle men equal those of New Vork in number; 
and her citizens are trying to raise a million for instant 
use in relieving poverty. 

In Toledo the services of fifty men are inadequate to dispense 
free food and fuel to those who possessneither. In Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and in every industrial center 
in the land the same grim problem of poverty and misery pre- 
sents itself. Mill wheels havesto . Looms no longer whir. 
The miner's pick and shovel are silent. The banner of smoke 
from the factory chimney, with its promise of work, of wages, 
and of comfort, has ceased to stain the sky, Where work still 
continues, it is on a scale that allows only the bare necessities of 
existence to the laborer and his family. 

If all this havoc, all this loss, all this suffering of men, women, 
and children has been brought about by the simple threat to 
surrender the American market to foreigners, what will be the 
result of that surrender itself? 

The wage-earners of America are the voters of America. 
United, their power is absolute. They are the sovereigns of 
this country when they act in harmony. The immense, non- 
partisan mass meetings held all over this country, and the im- 
mense petitions sent to Congress show that labor is aroused, 
and if their voices are not heeded by the defeat of this measure, 
the next election will prove that they will protect their own 
rights and defend their own hearthstones by insisting and de- 
claring that American industries must be protected, and the 
promoters of this “anti-American” measure will be sent into 
pus life. The workingmen fully realize that this is their 

ttle; the interests which this bill of fraud and free trade would 
strike down are their interests; the chief sufferers by the de- 
struction of protection will be the wor their wivesand 
their children. {Applause on the Repub side.] 

The unfairness of this bill, Mr. Chairman, was demonstrated 
by my learned and ing friend, Mr. DINGLEY, in a table 
2 by him and embodied in his remarks, and which I pro- 

uce here. This table shows how much revenue has been 
mitted on each imported article on the basis of last year’s im- 
portations: 
On Havana and other foreign cigars and leaf tobacco... 
uors 


3 


On opium for smo 
ate glass and chinaware .… 

Pel BORIS ce nt need a a a e a 
On perfumery, cosmetics, and fancy articles for smokers 


839, 265 
101, 266 

And, says Mr. DINGLEY, in his remarks on the assumption of 
the majority of the committee, whodefend the bill on the ground 
that it reduces taxation of the masses of the people, the toiling 
masses will no doubt feel a great relief upon reading the list of 
articles referred to and learning that they have been relieved of 


over $14,112,000 of duties on these t necessaries of life; and 
then to further learn that about $30,000,000 of the 876.000, 000 of 
revenues surrendered by this bill for the relief of the work- 
ingmen comes from and is taken off of articles of luxury or 
voluntary use will be an additional solace to them in these days 
of enforced idleness, when time can be given tostudy great eco- 
nomic questions in this campaign of education. 


FREE COAL. 


Mr. Chairman, the item of free coal is one that deserves a 
special rebuke, and the majority of the committee must have 
certainly deliberately concluded to ruin one of our greatest in- 
dustries when they placed coal on the free list. What justifica- 
tion is there in free c Noneexcept that the books say, Coal 
is raw material,” and so it is in the bowelsof the earth; and raw 


coal, and now the great Democratic 
of labor, is helping these speculators to enri 
eee eee E e and e Men of Virginia, 


essee, and Alabama, are you going 3 this horde of 
ff.... ga T ours for 
the purpose of encouraging a theory? Tax rice and coal 


free is one of the most outrageous and glaring inconsistencies 
of this nefarious bill. $ 

Said Hon. M. E. Ingalls, president of the Big Four Railroad, 
at the Jackson banquet, in the city of Columbus, Ohio, on Jan- 
uary 8: 

The criticisms I make here to-night I make asa Democrat. We are in 
midstof evil times; mills have stopped, and industry is and feina 
where idle men are filling the streets and asking for work, and there is none. 
No such calamity has ever before befallen this community in its history. 
The Committee of Ways and Means has sent to Co $3 s tariff bill which 
in addition to the deficit of 850,000,000 will produce 000,000, more or less, 
leaving the Government at the end of the fiscal year short 8125,000,000, unless 
75 pan be made up in other ways. How do you expect to make up this 8125, 


Was ever such folly— 


Says Mr. Ingalis— 
Cove heads in fellow- 
8 vet oun N — 8 — W. Democrats, for your party in power 
And when did we know the Democratic party not to go back, 
he might have added— 
and enact the war taxes of the And why? In order that they makea 
tariff framed according to the t. es of afew men familiar with the books, 
and reduce the duties on certain articles, which do not demand it, and make 
certain articles free which are not called for. 
And in speaking of coal he said: 
Just lace coal and 1 4 2 
sinia sn West Virginia leave the Democrea g b f toss des 
Applause.] 
2 Sal General Manager Nicholson, of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
anal: 


the attention of the ca) 
element the coal-producing 8 


Mary. All classes, irrespective of ty, are united 
in their efforts to have the duty of 75 cents per ton retained: and: itis openly 
claimed that should the tax be taken off the death blow to the coal industry 
around Cumberland will be struck, which will mean the nosio of the large 
Plants and idleness and want to the miners, With the duty off this section 
of thecountry could not compete with the mines of Nova tia. 


What Myr e says 1 to every coal 
ration nsylyania, Mary „Vir ennessee, and 
Ebb Seite 
Hon. W. A. McCorkle, governor of West Virginia, before the 
committee on tariff hearings, uses this language: 


Iam not here especialy interested in the coal trade, I own no coal mines 
but Iam governor of the State of West Virginia, which has the largest coal 
area in the world, and I assert that witheven 75 cents protection the 
miners in the New River section are trembling. Now, gentlemen of the com- 
maitse, Why should you do something of the effect of which you know not of? 
Why not adopt a p of which you will be the present basis we 
know, if our markets were Ii we were settled we could take care of 
ourselves. Now. I am a Democrat— 


Says the governor— 
and am talking from a Democratic standpoint— 
This sounds a little off in view of the Chicago platform— 


and I say that the spirit of selfishness should not reign supreme. Ido ask 
that this committee will not lay its hands upon the industry which will 
paralyze my beautiful State, and will render sterile her fair Tajers: potas, 
you are of these discussions, but you are here to-day to co: er the 
question of the tarif on coal. 

I know nothing of the special refinements of the tariff, but I do know that 
if you take away this protection the industry must die. I know the people 
of West V. I know the minersof West Virginia. I knowthe coal-land 
owners of West Virginia, and I know the men who dig the coal, and they are 
here to-day. Icare not what your theories are, you will never strike a man 
who is interested in the coal industries, but you will strike the coal miner, 
the coal transporter, and the river man. Ifyou take the tariff off coal, which 
is less in proportion than the average duties, I believe it will hurt you: but 
putting aside the refinement of theories and controversies, the t pro 
sition remains that you will hurt every man, woman, and child enga; in 
8 erefore I say, take your hands off the tariff on coal, and 
ve it as it 


Col. Lamb, of Norfolk, Va., Hon. H. G. Davis, of West Vir- 
ginia, Hon. H. E. McCullough, of Philadelphia, and many other 
distinguished and representative men of the coal trade appeared 
before the same committee, and I commend their sentiments to 
the careful scrutiny of those who favor this bill, and these able 

entlemen all agree that free coal means ruin and irretrievable 
Tastet to this great industry. Says Mr. McCullough: 


A reduction in the tariff must make a reduction in the wages of the miners, 
and a reduction of 1 ad cent per ton in the coal Pennsylvania produces 
means a reduction of .000 tothe miners. It is quite a serious matter, and 


not see how any lower point of cost of you 


take the duty off you will deal a blow to the industry from which it will not 
recover as lon as I live. I hope that this reduction will not be made, and I 
for one emphatically protest against it. 


Such, Mr. Chairman, was the la of these gentlemen, 
familiar with the wants of the , the necessities of the 
trade, and the wages of the miners, as well as the cost of trans- 


pori: with one voice they protest against this unholy and 
measure. [Applause.] 
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Production of anthracite coal by counties for years 189), 1891, and 1892. 


from the rates given by him in tariff he . 

Mr. Sterling also furnished to the committee the follo 
comparative table of wages paid in this country and in Eng! 
in the manufacture of iron: 


Blast furnace labor. 


Mr. Chairman, I attach hereto, to show the importance of the | Number of employés in and about the mines by counties for years 1890, 1891, and 
interests of Pennsylvania, at able containing a statement 1892 en production of anthracite coat. 
of the production of bituminous coal and coke produced in the 
1890, 1891, and 1892; also the number of persons employed Counties, A 1890. 
in the production of coal and coke during the same period of 
time. I also attach a table showing the production of anthra- | Carbon 3,848 3,312 3,232 
cite coal in the State of Pennsylvania, and the number of em- Stet 22 2255 
ployés in and about the mines for the same years. Lacka 27,283 | 24,490] 25,116 
These tablesconvey an adequate idea of the vast coal interests rn 47,994 | 48,628 | 43,376 
of Pennsylvania and the persons dependent thereon, and are berian ol aoe) mice 
taken from the reports of Hon. Thomas J. Stewart, secre’ of ae: 261 220 237 
internal affairs of that State, as made to his excellency, Gover- 999 823 639 
BAR Eattisom = A aa aan d c . ES eE 18 |--------- 
Production-of bituminous coal, by counties, for years 1890, 1891, and 1892. 
Let us look for a moment, for the purpose of comparison, at 
; the wages of miners as paid in the bituminous coal region of 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and in the coal mines of Lanarkshire 
7, 227, 370. 15 0, 219, 428.05 6, rr, 54. 33 Scotland, as produced in the report of tariff hearings submitted 
319,581. 75 299, 945. 00 720.00 | to this House: 
188, 319. 00 139, 114. 00 101,788.00 
oe) see) mie 
53. 517.00 68, 697. 00 ; Connelts 
182,040.50 160, 273.00 
3, 289, 194.00 | 3,073, 078.00 CULE peas es eae, 
372, 431.61 400. 300. 00 . 
788, 873. 25 739, 068. 00 495, 858.00 | Dri day x x 60 
6, 631,013.18 | 6,706,015.80 | 6,549,545. 23 f x 
CHN a E 398, 242.00 181,619.00 159, 000.00 
. 726, 852. 19 739,068. 00 err = 
CCC 7,719, 330.00 | 5,758. 200. 00 6,780, 277.00 
350,005, 00 277, 938.00 325; 822, 00 
TOE f 
Lawrence . 119, 539. 00 172, 197.50 136,687. 00 | Average per day, paid by the ton 82 
err e P 91 
Me 21,058.00 15, 757. 00 11, Trackmen, timbermen, roa dmen, 
Mercer 442,682.75 579; 770.00 +835. 
Somerset... 423, 179.00 441,070.00 . Dri t 00 45- 
. — mts] RER pE 
— be . y 1 
Westmoreland 8. 506. 964. 25 807. 95 Z ae 1 at 1 
$ ; order to further continue our comparison intelligently, Lap- 
ä —— pend a table of wages paid to railroad men in Pennsy 1 Tili- 
nois; : Scotland: 
Number of employés in and about the mines by counties for years 1890, 1891, an 
1892, in the production of bituminous and coke. 
Scotiand. 
Counties. 1892. 1891. | Oo — 
F.. . eS I otive passenger engi- 
12,305 | 11,915 | . neers, per month -- z $86 to 851. 
Bis | sae | Pe pee eben iS ton $22 to 833. 
81 ZU | Switchmen .. $5 to 860. 880 10 $70.. $2, to ana 
= S31 | Section foremen 815 10 859. 255... 822 to 828. 
292 285 Section hands, per day.. 51.00 to $1.20__| 1.10 to 81. 25__| 69 to 75 cents. 
5,220| 4,300 | Blacksmiths, per hour 22 to cents. S to 27} cents. 101, — to 2 
cen 
PT aan meee, 7 DS eae Boilermakers, per dar €2.25 to 82. 75. 51 cts. to 2 
RAR Se ee 
r1 Per day . TD cents......./ 1. cen 
10,168 | 9,251 | painters, per day z $2.00 to b. 80. 82.25 to b 70._| $1.31 to 81.18, 
1,365 | 1,308 
14,076 | 10,312 
Mia) Leo ae Seer Te Oe TC 597 625 As the carrying of coal enters largely into its cost at the sea- 
82 691 | board, the difference in wages paid in the United States, as 
5,623 | 4,395 | compared with the wages paid in Scotland, speaks for itself and 
5 clearly illustrates as to why iron manufacturers and other man- 
31 25 | ufacturers that depend upon coal largely as fuel can manufac- 
i 973 | ture cheaper in Great Britain than in this country;and although 
1,969 | 2,044 | the rates above given refer to the pons 1887 and 1888, says Mr 
Was . 5,502 3,50 4.341 | Sterling, the first vice-president of the Illinois Steel Company, 
Westmoreland 13,083 12.958 11, 698 inquiry shows that the rates paid for railroad labor on lines run- 
CCC » 78, 780 | 73,923 | 80,544 ning into Chicago, at the present time, do not vary materially 
| 
| 
| 


— as ac ieee ates 
Northumberland 
Schuylkill 

Bulli 
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Blast furnace labor—Continued. 
Chicago. | Sheffield. 
86.88 . 43 
7.56 1.94 
4.40 1.46 
8.25 2.91 
4.00 1,46 
3.00 1. 94 
15 ll 
6. 65 2. 91 
4.48 1.94 
Levermen —ͤ K——„-s̃,ͤ — 5. 58 1.94 
Cold straighteners ----------- 5. 10 1.94 
Helpers ...-.---- 3.40 1.21 
Gagger ... be 1.75 1.21 
ers 5 4. 88 1.46 
W A 3.25 2.43 


IRON ORE, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Fully as great in importance and as far-reaching in its effects 
with the coal interests of Pennsylvania is the great iron and 
steel interest. Its mountains an ble by are teeming with iron 
ore,and this raw 8 with the aid of coal and limestone, 
which is also found in our native hills, places the great State of 
Pennsylvania at the head of the iron and steel producing States 
of the Union. Yet notwithstanding that these interests are 
largely interested in the preservation of the tariff and the bene- 
fits of protection, the committee has transferred ore to the free 
list tnd the manufacturer of iron is now invited to turn his at- 
tention to Spain, Cuba, Africa, and England, the world’s sources 
for cheap ores, and the miners of Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
Alabama must seek other employment or accept the alternative 
of the same bs, that are paid for the mining of ores in these 
heretofore less favored lands. 

A-comparison of the tables of pago as paid for ore mining in 
this country and for the same kind of work in the lands men- 
tioned, at once disclosed the reason why the American miner is 
so much better clothed, better fed, better educated, and enjoys 
the comforts of a better home than the r miner of rolga 
lands. The average wages of drillers and miners in the e 
Superior region is $2.25 to $2.75 per day, while the same class of 
laborers in England receive but $1.21 per day, and in Spain only 
from 60 to 72 cents per day. With us common laborers receive 
from $1.50 to $2 per day, and in England from 72 to 84 cents. 
Even the boys in our Lake Superior region receive from $1 to 
$1.25 per day, and no women are employed at all. In England 
boys and women receive from 24 to 36 cents per day, and in Africa 
of course much less. 

With these conditions star us in the face, we must close 
our mines or reduce the cost of production to the lowest level. 
This means a level to Spanish, Cuban, and African labor, a prop- 
osition repugnant to every instinctof American manhood and 
must and will be resisted to the last by the people of this whole 
country and by every legitimate means at command. The me- 
morial made by the citizens of the city of Bessemer in Michi- 

, to the President, Mr. Cleveland, and published in the lead- 
ng newspapers of the country, tells its own story. I merely 
quotefrom the last paragraph, which says: 


We sincerely but earnestly 5 against iron ore be classed as raw 
material and 7 among the articles admitted free of duty, and we ask 
in the name of common humanity, in the name of our desolated homes and 

poor, that this nation be not committed toa policy that must 
ve destructive alike to its industries and the propery of its people. “It 

a condition and not a theory,“ say these petitioners, “ that confronts us, 
a adage A this in respectful but earnest protest against the adoption of 
such a policy. 


This is the language of the iron-ore interests, and the same 
applies to the finished product. Says Mr. Laughlin, of Pitts- 
burg: 

Our business is in a wretched condition; the outlook is for a dull, dreary, 
idle winter, and the is we must stop in order to cut off expenses to 
save ourselves; there has been no encoura; ent, and we had better have 
been entirely idle for the last two months to have been running as we 


have been. I do not know of a le ind that can get along without 
protection. ane oy ci 27 


Hon. Cyrus Elder, of the Cambria Iron Company, of Johns- 
sonny Gere the Ways and Means Committee some very impor- 
tant information concerning the great company he represented, 
and in the figures he gave he said this oompany ompioyea in 
1893, 7,616 men, of which but 124 were under the age of 16 years, 
and of this number, said Mr. Elder, 5,500 were out of work at 
Johnstown, and the Johnstown works at the same place were 

tically closed. He gave to the committee the following ta- 
showing the railroad haul of material used by them in 1887: 


Railroad haul on materials used by one Pennsylvania Bessemer Company in 1887 


Materials Moved ONG . E E docaksccuubbat aden 117, 164, 977 
In delivering finished product, 200,000 tons, 546 miles 109, 200, 
—:!::! — ͤ E ETATE a Cees 266, 364, 977 


He also gave the following statement of comparison of freight 
traffic of his company with that of selected States, and adds: 


This exhibit may appear ee re it does not nearly tell the whole 
story. Depen on this company in its various operations there are six 
towns and a manufacturing city containing about 30,000 souls, and 
all their supplies and travel have a railroad haul, and should be added to 
the statement made, to fully show the vastness of the enterprise and de- 
pending interests. 
The comparative table is as follows: 


nathan 9 trafic of one Pennsylvania Bessemer steel company with 


of selected States, as shown by Poor's Manual sor 1886. 
Tons. Tons. 

Cambria Iron Company.. 266, 364,977 Oregon ---- 87, 888, 113 
Vermont -------= =. sss. Florida ..-- 49, 735, 047 
Connecticut West Virginia... — 47,791, 962 
SS Re Mississippi . . 28, 867, 722 

New Hampshire 

Rhode Island 

Delaware 


Said Mr. Elder in his remarks to the committee, following his 
statement: 


It you axe going to ust trade and put the American on an exact equality 
mon 88 — — er, it will be utterly impossible; if you have set yourselves 
about tha’ 


you are 9 a task such as was never imposed upon 
American statesmen before. you adjust the matter so that the foreigner 
shall be exactly equal with our own ple, and your people shall not have 
a particle of advantage over the fore r, itis a very cult matter to do. 
I would merely suggest that itis a great deal better to make this thing a 
little bit safe for our own people. Ido not know of any country that has a 
fiscal policy which arranges its duties with any consideration for any other 
people but its own. There is a tariff war abroad now, and this struggle for 
existence which we are all undergoing isreally for existence. It has been 
enon the earliest times and it has existed from the earliest organization of 
society. 

This in itself, Mr. Chairman, is an argument for the continu- 
ance of the policy of protection. 

Said Mr. Garland, representing the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers, before the same committee: 

We appear before this committee to-day as representing our labor organi- 
zation and asking for the retention of the present duty on different iron and 
steel products. It is said that if everything was T. it would be satis- 
factory to those who work the day if you could lower the wages. 
This 1 do not believe to be a fact. We have noticed that no matter in what 
country labor is employed, nor at what trades it is employed, it seems to be 
a battle to keep wages up. I prefer a battle on a higher plane than on a 
lower plane. 

Said Mr. John Gearing, of Pittsburg: 

Iam one of the committee of the Amalgamated Association, and am en- 
gaged in the cotton-tie industry. [have come here to appeal to you tomake 
no change in that tariff schedule. The establishment with which I am em- 
poma and have been for many years, looks on that as a 5) 

a great deal implied in that particular commodity, cotton ties. We have 
now . alg in that place at least a thousand men, and I can safely sa 
that if there is po ienes to be made in that particular schedule, the result 
will be that we have no employment; for that reason I am here to im- 
plore you to make no change in the cotton-tie schedule. 

Prior to the 3 of the McKinley bill the mill was not running, and the 
men were walking the streets; our people have spent money to bring that 
industry to perfection, and to-day I suppose the works are the most perfect 
in America. 

What Mr. Gearing said of the millof which he spoke, the same 
can be said of Portage Iron Company Mills, in Blair County, Pa.; 
yet notwithstanding the appeal of Mr. Gearing that to admit 
cotton ties free would shut many of these mills down entirely, 
the committee takes the entire duty off of cotton ties and po 
upon other manufactures of the same class a large duty. It is a 
discrimination that deserves rebuke; which discrimination 
means the entire destruction of the cotton-tie industry in this 
country. 

Said Mr. Hoffman, of Bridgeport, Ohio, of the same associa- 
tion: 

I represent about 12,000 men in the te. I came here to plead with 
this committee to keep the duty on sheet-iron plate. 

I know that in case this tariff is taken off there will be a reduction in wages. 
The workingman is the man who is to suffer every time. 

Said Mr. Jarrett, secretary of the Association of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers, on behalf of the sheet-iron and steel man- 
ufacturers: 

We desire to say that we enter our appeal simply for the amount of the 
difference in the wages paid in each country. 

Mr. Jarrett at some length in his statement gives the wages 
paid in the United States and the wages paid in England, and 
makes a comparison which proves that the American workmen 


ty and there 
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are much the better paid. Thus we might goon, Mr. Chairman, 
to cite from the reports made to the committee by distinguished 
and practical men, who thoroughly understood what they 
were talking about, and they made their pleas before the com- 
mittee and informed the committee what the result would 
be if this bill is enacted into law as reported. Yet, notwith- 
standing the knowledge that was conveyed home to the com- 
mittee, the bill as reported to this House is one of extreme un- 
fairness, and one of discrimination against the iron and steel 
workers of America.“ 

Said Mr. JOHN C. BLACK, of Illinois, on the floor of this House: 

If I were certain that wages were higher here I would consent to repeal 
these laws which make wages higher, and would let wages have their nat- 
ural place all over the world. 

The Ways and Means Committee, through its majority, under 
the lead of its chairman, seem to entirely agree with Mr. BLACK’s 
statement, and this bill indicates the position, not only of Mr. 
BLACK towards the workingmen, but the position of the whole 
Democratic party. Every workingman and every workingman’s 
wife in America should read and heed the statement of Mr. 
BLACK, and his shabby attempt at qualification with which he 
saw fit to preface his statement goes for nothing. Every intel- 
ligent man and woman in the country knows that wages are at 
least twice as high here as in England, and many times higher 
than in Asia. And the truth is well told when it is said that it 
is the battle of the workingmen of this country against the low 

es E in Europe. [Applause.] 

uch more might be added along this line to prove the un- 
favorable position of the Democratic party towards the interests 
of labor, but the evidence already adduced is overwhelming and 
will readily convince anyone who is disposed to be fair-minded. 

This country is full of the elements of wealth and prosperity; 
the materials for food, fuel, shelter, and clothing are in exces- 
sive abundance, but they must be kept moving, and if this traffic 
is phe ge for a week those who have small capial begin to fail; 
arap or two weeks and the banks begin to fail; stopita month 
and almost a universal panic ensues; stop it in part by doubtful 
credit, and there is distress everywhere. 

If the bill now pending becomes a law, it is bound to have the 
effect pređicted by Mr. Atkinson in his able article as to how 
distrust stops trade. 

PROTECTION HELPS THE FARMER. 

A word, Mr. Chairman, as to how protection affects the farmer, 
and I am done, Prof. Dodge, of the Agricultural Department, 
has given a great deal of attention to statistics on this question, 
and he has divided the States of the nationinto four classes; the 
first is where the population of the States engaged in farming is 
less than 30 per cent; the second is where the per cent is over 
30 and less than 50; the third is where the per cent is over 50 
and less than 70, and the fourth is where the farmers number 
over 70 per cent of the population of the State. 

In the States comprised in the first class, the learned profes- 
sor says that the value of the land per acre will average $38.65; 
in the second, $30.55; in the third, $13.50, and in the fourth but 
$5.18; these statistics are prepared for no partisan purpose; 
they simply illustrate the condition of the farmers in the vari- 
ous sections of the Union, and they furnish a most instructive 
lesson. Why is it that the land in Pennsylvania or New York 
is worth, on the average, $38.65 per acre? It is, sir, because 
these States have stimulated capital to invest in manufacturing 
industries, and thus the men are given employment in mills, 
factories, shops, and created a home market for everything that 
is raised in the fields and the gardens at their doors; the result 
is that no more 1 or successful or independent class of citi- 
zens can be found in the world than the farmers of New York 
11115 Pennsylvania, and we might also add the States of Ohio and 

inois. 

Who are the poor farmers, and whereare they found? They 
are found in the sections of the Union where the States are given 
ap almost wholly to agriculture; they are found in localities 
where the market for their produce is hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of miles away from the place where it is rained. 

Another illustration given by Prof. Dodge, and which still 
further illustrates the benefits of protection and protective-tariff 
. N to the farmers of America in the grouping of States 
referred to. He shows the value of products per capita to the 
individual cultivator; his statistics show in the first group of 
States, the value of products of the farmer per capita to the in- 
dividual cultivator, which averages $457. In the second place it 
averages $304, in the third $261, and in the fourth $160, 

In other words, the men engaged in agriculture in any of the 
first group of States, with the same amount of labor in the cul- 
tivation of the same number of acres, will make 185 per cent 
more than the individual cultivator in the States where over 70 
per cent of the population is engaged in farming. These facts 
ought to satisfy even a British free trader thatagriculture is more 
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profitable where it has a market at the door of the farmer for 
all that he can raise on his farm; and this diversification of farm 
industry is only possible where manufacturing industries are 
established alongside of or near the farms. 

It seems to me that these figures demonstrate that the farmer 
has been benefited as much as the manufacturer or any other 
class of citizens, by the maintenance of a system of protection 
that has given such splendid results as we see in New York or 
Pennsylvania. Democratic newspapers and Democratic speak- 
ers contend that the amount of farm products of every kind, in- 
cluding cattle and horses, which were imported to this country 
= so small that it was not and would not be a detriment to the 
urmers. 

Said Mr. HOPKINS of IIlinois, in his very able speech on this 
subject, in the House: $ 

Ihave, with some pains, gathered statistics on this point, and I find noth- 
ing as well as these very provisions; the McKinley bill wisely and justly 


places high duties upon products in which the farmers of the country are 
most interested. 


As illustrating this, Mr. HOPKINS adds that in 1888 there 
were 62,411 head of horses imported and sold in the markets of 
this country. On this item alone the farmers were deprived of 
the value of these 60,000 horses, and this importation is only a 
fair average of the annual importation for five or six years 75 
ceding the protection of the McKinley bill. pe Kee ght 
thousand head of beef cattle were imported; and the interest of 
woolgrowers is affected in the same way. As estimates ne. 
show, with the proper protection on wool, the farmers of 
spo would increase their flocks by more than 60,000,000 
sheep. 

Prior to the passage of the McKinley bill, says the same learned 
gentleman, there were 8,259,535 bushels of potatoes imported an- 
nually. In 1888, 1,942,865 bushels of beansand peas were imported, 
and 100,269 tons of hay, 7,000,000 pounds of hops, 55,000 bushels of 
buckwheat, 1,583,941 bushels o flaxseed, 16,000,000 dozen of 
eggs, $54,230 worth of sauerkraut, $41,000 worthof peanuts, $42,- 
564 worth of sweet potatoes, 200,000 bushels of turnips, besides 
cabbage, cauliflower, and other vegetables which Eastern farm- 
ers can raise ata greater profit than they can other cereals. It 
has been estimated by competent and careful authority that if 
our own farmers were properly protected, so that they could 
produce the farm products that are imported every year, some 
of which have been here enumerated, they would require nearly 
70,000,000 acres of land for the purpose, and since the enactment 
of the McKinley bill barley has become one of our farmers’ best 


crops. 

These figures show, Mr. Chairman, that it is as important to 
the farmer to be protected from Canada, Mexico, and other for- 
eign countries as it is to protect cotton, wool, and iron; and I 
trust that in the future that is to come those who make a study 
of this gront subject will cease from declaiming against protect- 
ive legislation upon the ground that itis against the interests 
of the farmer and the producing class. [Applause.] 

THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

As to the effect of the McKinley bill on the sugar industry, I 
shall not submitany extended remarks. I merely attach a state- 
ment hereto, furnished by the Internal Revenue Department, 
showing how the industry of maple sugar has prospered in Penn- 
sylvania under the wise policy of the McKinley bill relating to 
sugar; and at the same time let it be remembered that sugar 
was never cheaper than it has been since the enactment of the 
McKinley bill. [Applause.] 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1894. 

Str: In reply to your letter of the 12th instant, I have the honortofurnish 
the following statement of bounty paid on maple sugar to producers in the 
State of Pennsylvania under the provisions of the act of October 1, 1890, en- 


titled ‘‘An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for 
other purposes, commonly known as the McKinley bill:” 


Season of 1892. 


Counties. 
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‘Total amount paid for season of 1893 in the whole State, 87, 827. 93. 


There are eight for bounty from the twenty-third district of Penn- 
sylvania for the season of 1893 puy penini which, by reason of irregular- 
ity, have not yet been allowed. in h the total amount of bounty claimed 
ig 2251.50. These claimants are producers in County. 

» Yours, 
G. W. WILSON, 
Acting Commissioner. 
Hon. JOSIAH D. Hicks, M. U., 
House of Representatives. 
ge the hammer fell. 
.HICKS. Iwould like a few minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. COOPER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, Lask unanimous con- 
sent that the time of the gentleman beextended five minutes. 
There was no objection. 


THE INCOM® TAX. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, the income-tax feature that is 
to be attached to this bill is a measure that I believe 
to be odious to the great mass of our people, and is such a meas- 
ure that can only be justified in times of extreme peril to the 
Government. No doubt the intention of its originators and pro- 
moters is to tax the millionaires and corporations of the country; 
but let me remind this House, that in taxing the corporations of 
the country you also tax the thousands of associations 
and savings institutions in which are invested the earnings of 
thousands of our workingmen; especially will this reach the 
workingmen of Pennsylvania, who are paying for their homes 
the aid of these helpful institutions; and against the imposi- 
n of this tax I most earnestly enter my protest. Apr e 
on the Republican side.] 


THE BENEFITS OF PROTECTION. 


Henry C. Carey, the great protection writer, gives us the idea 
that there is ect harmony of interest among the different 
classes of producers of this country; you break down the pro- 
tection to one, and you impair the whole edifice; you maintain 
all in their relative positions and you have a structure beautiful 
in its symmetry, grand in its proportions and one which has 
brought the most marvelous results to this counnry that have 
been witnessed or experienced in any nation since the beginning 
of time. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it goes without the saying that 
the wage-workersand the farmers in Americaare better clothed, 
better fed, and better educated than in any other civilized coun- 
us fw the world. They receive for the same number of hours 
of labor a mueh higher rate of wages, and they receive more for 
their ucts anit are thus enabled to live in better style and 
give better advantages to their families than like workers in 
anyother land. If this question were to decide simply between 
American machinery and capital and foreign machinery and 
capital, I grant you there would be no reason for maintaining 
import duties for the protection of either, but this question, as 
Ihave before stated, resolved itself into one of labor, and 
the test that is being waged at the present time by the Demo- 
cratic party in 4 — to pass this Wilson bill is, without doubt, 
a war upon the laboring classes of America. 

The happiness and the comfort of the people of this country 
should ever be above party consideration, and the rights and in- 
terests of our citizens should never be placed in the scale 5 9 5 
party expediency, and, believing these principles as I do, I hope 

discharge the duty that my constituents have imposed upon 
me to oppose this unjust and discriminating measure. And in 
doing so, I mean to challenge the attention of this House and 
of the country to the dangerous character of this bill, by the 
doing of which I voice not only the sentiments of the people of 
the district which I have the honor to represent, but I firmly 
believe I voice the sentiments of a great majority of the people 
who live in the happy homes of this country, when I say that I 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce 
ernment, 
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earnestly trust that this measure will never become a law. [Loud 


ap on the Republican side.] 

8 CRONNI sol ee ee Ruas I would like to ask 
e gentleman how hevo or the repeal of the purchasing 

clause of the Sherman law? * 
Mr. HICKS. I voted for the repeal on purely 

tives, because the President of this country had 

would repeal that law prosperity would return, and I was 

that the President's plan should have atrial. It has had that 

trial, and the result of that trial is known to the country, and it 

has been a complete failure. 


triotic mo- 
d that if we 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. FERNANDO C. LAYTON, 


OF OHIO: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
x Friday, January 26, 1894. 

taxatio: venue Goy- 
and for per aie mote > = 

Mr. LAYTON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On the first day of October, 1890, the Repub- 
lican party, as represented in the Fifty-first passed 
what is commonly known as the MeKinley tariff bill” despite 
the united tion and protestof the Democratic members. 

In less than one month thereafter, at the November election fol- 
lowing, the country rebuked this aetion of the Republican Con- 

in a most radical and unmistakable manner by changing a 
can House of Representatives in the Piſty- first Congress to 
a Democratic House in the Fifty-second Congress with the un- 
precedented majority of 145 members, a majority of the Demo- 
cratic membership coming from what is known as the Northern 
States. This remarkablechange will be the better manifestand 
appreciated perhaps when I state that, exclusive of the member- 
ship from what is known as the Solid South” (comprising fif- 
teen States), there were 32 more Democratic than Repu 
members of the House. 

In compliance with their duty to the people, this Democratic 
House at its first session proceeded to the consideration of sey- 
eral special bills 3 to the customs revenue, and after 
due deliberation passed a number of them and sent them to a 
Republican Senate, where they were silently pigeon-holed and 
ignored. Among this number was one placing wool on thefree 
list;. another placing binding-twine on the free list; another 
placing cotton ties on the free list, and another placing lead ore 
on the free list. 

Eighteen months after the passage of the McKinley bill (June 
9, 1892), at Minneapolis, Minn., the Republican y, by and 
through its regularly selected delegates, then there in na- 
tional convention assembled, adopted as its platform upon this 
subject the following resolution: 


Republican Congress. pro- 
duced in the United States, except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, 
and that upon all imports com ing into competition with the products of 
American labor there should belevied duties equa! to the difference between 
— abroad and at home. We assert that the prices of manufactured 
articles of general consumption have been reduced under the o ons of 
the tariff act of 1890. We denounce the efforts of the Democratic majority 
in the House of Representatives to destroy our tariff laws by piecemeal. as 
manifested by their attacks upon lead, and lead ores, the chief prod- 
ucts of a number of States, and we ask the people for their judgment 
thereon. 


It will be especially observed, Mr. Chairman, I trust, that in 
the latter part.of this plank of this platform they denounce the 
action of the House for passing the free wool bill” and others, 
which I mentioned a moment ago, and placed themselves on the 
country. 

Tao weeks thereafter, June 22, 1892, the representatives of 
the Democratic party of the United States, in national conven- 
tion assembled at Chicago, as its platform upon the subject of 

rotection and the tariff, boldly and fearlessly adopted fol- 
3 planks: 


be 
ernment when honestly and economically administered. 
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The McKinley Turtf.— We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by 
— as the atroci eee we 


Sithe people in intrusting power to the Democratic party. Since the Mc- 
Kinley tariff went into operation there have been ten reductions of the wages 
of men to one increase. We deny that there has been any increase 
ot ty to the country since that tariff went into operation, and we 

En to the dulmess and distress, the wage reductions and strikes in the 
— trade as the best possible evidence that no such prosperity has resulted 
from the McKinley act. 


And thus, Mr. Chairman, was the issue made up between the 
two great parties and the people were asked to pass judgment 
thereon. e there were many other minor issues presented 
in the respective platforms they were all swallowed up in this 
one great question. The Republican leaders went forth proudly 
and arrogantly, carrying aloft the banner of their party with 
but one word inscribed thereon—protection. The Democratic 
leaders, with true courage and confidence, met them on the great 
field of forensic debate with but these two words inscribed on 
their banner: Tariff reform. 

And for four long months this battle was waged on the stump 
and in the allover this Union from ocean to ocean. Never 
before in the history of this country was the issue presented more 
squarely, more fairly, or more intelligently. Thousands of 
3 thousands of newspapers, and thousands and tens of 

of documents were used on either side. No part or 
phase of the question escaped the segar attack or defense of the 
ctive 3 None can or will dispute what I have just 
No Republican has yet been found bold enough to ques- 
tion the fact. On the contrary, be it said to their credit, they 
each and all conceded that protection, in a fair and open field, 
had = down in utter defeat and that tariff reform had tri- 
um 

Surely they could not well have said aught else. For when 
the result of the election in November, 1892, was made known 
it was ascertained that Grover Cleve the recognized cham- 
ion of ee mior was 3 ee eon at aera States 

ap majority over t 000, not 
nine the Democratic votes in five of the small Western 
States, that voted for the People’s Party candidate for the pur- 
pose of taking those States from the Repub that Mr. 
Cleveland had 132 majority of the electoral vote, and that of the 
total electoral vote received by him 118 came from the Northern 
States. Never before was such a complete 8 at such 
t odds. For arrayed against the common people the great 
masses of the country—as re ted by the Democratic party 
on the one side with tariff reform as its watchword, was the 
power of the 1 Administration, with its great army of 
officeholders members ofafavored and privil class, who 
had thrived and fattened under Republican legislation, on the 
other. But the cause of the people de as it always will 
in due time, under a wise and beneficent form of government, 
such as ours should be. In the emphatic, 959 over- 
whelming manner in which I have just stated the people of this 
country rendered their verdict. hen, why, Mr. Chairman, 
should this Democratic House falter or hesitate to carry out and 
execute that verdict thus rendered? The ere have spoken; 
it is for us to act. The people have done their duty; it but re- 
mains for us, their servants, sent here for that 3 to do 
ours. Then let us do it now, do it promptly and do it well, 
by adopting the revenue tariff reform measure now under con- 
sideration, substantially in the form reported to us by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

In a great country like ours with the diversified interests it 
is utterly impossible to suit the views of eachand every member 
upon this side of the House in the preparation and adoption of 
a tariff bill. In order to execute the will of the people in such 
a measure, there must necessarily be mutual compromise and 
concessions, yea, sacrifices in some instances, from every mem- 
ber inevery district in order that we may legislate for the good 
ofall. Patriotism demands, Democracy demands, that weshould 
do this, and that our respective constituency should acquiesce 
therein and approve our action, in order that the people's will, 
not the people of our respective districts alone, but of the whole 
country, may be respected and obeyed. 

Mr. Chairman, we of this side of the House, the Democratic 
party, believe that laws should be enacted that will do the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

We ofthis side of the House believe that this is a Government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, and trust that we 
will never cease to impress this belief upon our children and our 
children’s children for all time to come. 

We believe that every American citizen of the present 
the generations yet to come . that the o 
to maintain and proud 


and 
y way 
and preserve our true 


citizenship, to preserve and maintain and improve our present 
high order of civilization, is to teach them that this is not a pa- 

Government, but, on the contrary, that the people must 
support the Government, and not the Government the people; 
that the people must depend upon themselves, upon their own 
exertions, and upon each other for success in the great race of 
life, and not upon the Government. 

The gentlemen upon the other side—the Republican party— 
would teach the contrary. Hence it is that the word“ protec- 
tion,” as they of that side of the House now have the boldness 
to construe and apply it—even in the face of the Constitution it- 
self—has become odious not only to the Democratic party, but 
to the great maoy of the people of the country, for the Peo- 
pos party and Prohibition party spurn it also. Protection is 

ut paternalism in another form. I repeat, in the face of the Con- 
stitution itself, for I maintain here on this floor, as inserted in 
the tariff plank of our platform read by me a few minutes ago 
that this Government has no constitutional power to impose and 
collect taxes for the purpose of protecting or aiding one citizen, 
or one industry, at the expense of another. That this Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to aid a private individual 
corporation, or class by the imposition and collection of tariff 
taxes, or of any other kind of taxes. In other words, that sae 
tection for protection’s sake,” as advocated by the Republican 
party, is clearly unconstitutional. Or again, in other words, if 
you please, public taxes can only be la y levied and collected 
for public and not for private purposes. 

And in support of this proposition, I will again call the atten- 
tion of this committee to the very numerous authorities collated 
and cited by the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. LANE] in his able 
speech delivered here on this floor on the 9th instant, at the 
opening of the debate. I now quote therefrom: d 

a Sy aon ASAAN PEES 6, states the law to be “that taxes can 
—.— imposed for a public purpose; they can not be imposed for a private 


Coo! E ES law tobe as follows: “It isthe first 
requisite of lawful taxation that the purpose for which it is laid shall be a 
public purpose.“ 


The same author, on page 126 of his book, says: 


However important it may be to the communities that industrial citizens 
should prosper in their ustrialen! 


y 
by doing so own industry will be more certainly enlisted and his pros- 
perity and happiness more probably secured. 

It may, therefore, be safely asserted, that taxation for the purpose of 

money from the pu to be given oreven loaned to private 
in order that they may use it in their individual business enterprises. is not 
recognized as an employment of the power for a public use. In contempla- 
tion of lawit would be taking the common property of the whole community 
and handing it over to private parties for their private gain, rg ag bom 
unlawful. Any incidental benefits to the public that might flow m 
timate taxation. 


would not supportit as legi 

Hilliard on taxation, page 12, affirms the law to be as follows: 

Taxation is allowable only for public purposes. 

The text-books all read one way, and I will now call your at- 
tention to the adjudication of the courts. I find in a note to 
volume 16, American States Reports, a very valuable 5 
tion of the authorities on this point, which has greatly aided 
me, and from which I have selected most of the following cases, 
and I will now read them to the House. In 58 California Re- 
ports, 639, the court says: 

To bi 1 hi in th 
is within the power of the Legislature; but the Legislature hise mo power TO 
impose taxes for the benefit of individuals connected with a private enter- 


prise. even though the private enterprise might benefit the local public ina 
remote or collateral way. s 


In 27 Iowa Reports, 46, the supreme court of that State says: 


Taxes are burdens or charges imposed by the Legislature upon persons or 
property to raisemoney for public purposes or to accomplish some govern- 
mental end. A tax for a private purpose is a solecism in language. 

In 9 Kansas Reports, 689, it is said: 

Taxation to aid ordinary manufacturers or the establishment of enter- 
prise, is a thing until recently quite unheard of. and the power must be de- 
nied to exist unless all limits to the appropriation of private property and 
to the power to tax be disregarded. 

The supreme court of Iowa has held that no authority or even 
dictum can be found which asserts that there can be any legit- 
imate taxation where the money to be raised does not go into 
the public treasury; and that the uniform weight of public an- 
thority is that taxes are to be imposed for the use of the people 
and not for the benefit of individuals. In 20 Michigan Reports, 
474, the supreme court of that State say in regard to taxation: 

It must be imposed for blic, not for a mere private purpose. Taxa- 
tion is a mode of raising —.— tor Pane purposes only, and when it is 
prostituted to objects in no way connected public interest or welfare it 
ceases to be taxation and becomes public plunder. 

The supreme court of Maine has held: 


No public can require private spoliation for the private bensat 
of favored inaividesia. o oT 
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It is held in 60 Maine Reports, 124, thatthe Legislature of the 


State has no power to pass a law to authorize a town to raise 
money either by taxation or issuing its bonds and loan the same 
to private parties to enable them to erect mills and manufac- 
— in such town, thereby to inorease its wealth and business 
as well as the accommodation of its inhabitants. Such an ob- 
ject is entirely a private one and in no sense entitled to be called 
à public use of such a character as to justify the imposition of 
taxes upon the inhabitants and property of a town by a vote of 
the majority of such town. 

The court say, in the closing part of the opinion in this case: 

To take directly or indirectly the property of individuals to loantoothers 


for the purpose of private gain and speculation a t the consent of those 


Whose money is thus Jomtien would be to withdraw it from the protection of 

the Constitution and submit it to the will of an irresponsible majority. It 

would be robbery and spoliation of those whose estate is thus confiscated. 

No surer or more effectual method could be devised to deter from accumu- 

on to diminish capital, to render property insecure, and thus to paralyze 
try. 


us 

The Legislature of Massachusetts passed a statute to authorize 
the city of Boston to issue bonds to the amount of $20,000,000, to 
be loaned to the owners of land upon which buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire. Commissioners were appointed to manage the 
loan, and took a first mortgage upon the land at less than three- 
fourths its value to secure the payment of the money with in- 
terest. 

The supreme judicial court of that state, in 111 Massachusetts 
454, unanimously held that the statute was null and void and 
lnean enjoined all proceedings to collect taxes to pay such 

nds. 

A similar statute was passed by the Legislature of West Vir- 

inia, authorizing the city of Wheeling to issue bonds and loan 

e money for the purpose of encouraging the establishment of 
manufacturing interests, and to take bonds and mortgages upon 

roperty to secure its ps ment, and still the Supreme Court of 
The United States, in 1 nited States Reports, held that such 
a statute was utterly void. The Supreme Court say in that 
case: 
Taxation to pay the bonds in question is not taxation for a public object. 


It is taxation which taxes the private property of one person for the private 
use of another. 


In 20 Michigan, 452, the supreme court of that State say: 

It is not in the power of the State, in my opinion, under the name of a 
bonnty or under any other cover or subterfuge, to furnish the capital to set 
private parties up in any kind of business or to subsidize their business 
after they entered mit, A bounty law of which this is the real nature is 
void, whatever may be the pretense on which it may be enacted. 

In 21 Pennsylvania State Reports, 168, the supreme court of 


that State say: 

Taxation is a mode of raising revenue for poan p ; when it is 

stituted to objects in no way connected with the public it ceases to be 

Een and becomes plunder. 

In 24 Wisconsin Reports, 356, the supreme court of that State 
say in regard to taxation: 

It is conceded by all that a tax must be for a public and not for a private 
purpose. If, therefore, the Legislature attempts to take money from the 
people by 1 compulsion for merely private purposes, that is not a tax ac- 
co. to the essential meaning of the word, and therefore such alaw is 


not, strictly speaking, unconstitutional as being prohibited by any positive 


provision of the Constitution, but is void for the reason that it is beyond the 
scope of legislation. 

The Legislature of the State of Kansas d a law in 1872 
authorizing the city of Topeka, in order to develop and improve 
said city, pry ropriate from it general funds, or by the issuance 
of bonds of A city to such an amount as the city council might 
determine. The city issued bonds to a certain corporation to 
the amount of $100,000 to enable the corporation to establish a 
manufactory of iron bridges in that city. In 20 Wallace, 664, 
the Supreme Court of the United States say of this case in re- 
fusing to allow said bonds to be paid by taxation from the prop- 
erty of the people of that city: 

Of all powers conferred on the Government, that of taxation 
is most liable toabuse. This power can as readily be employed 
against one class of individuals and in favor of another, so as to 
ruin the one class and give unlimited wealth and prosperity to 
the other, if there are no implied limitations of the use for 
which the power may be exercised. To lay with one hand the 
power of the Government on the property of the citizen and 
with the other bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes is none the less rob- 
bery, because it is done under the forms of law and is called taxa- 
tion. This is not legislation; it is a decree under legislative 
forms. Nor is it taxation. Beyond acavil there can be no lawful 
taxation which is not laid for public purposes. 

I further quote from his admirable speech: 

Mr. Speaker, many more decisions to the same effect could be cited, butI 
deem it unnecessary. In my examination of this question in the law library, 
I found that the supreme court of nearly every State in this Union has 
3 on this question, and the consensus of judicial opinion is to the effect 

t there is no pra under the Constitution, State or national, that au- 


thorizes a tax to be levied to build up private industries. I wish to call the 
attention of the House to another fact in connection with these decisions: 


that is, thata great many of these decisions were written by Republican 
judges, who vote the Republican ticket and advocate a protective tariff on 
the stump. And yet when the question comes before them as to whether the 
State or nation can constitutionally levy a protective tariff or tax, under 
their oath of office and confronted with the crime of perjury they hold that 
it can not be done. 

Gentlemen, if an examination of the authorities I have cited 
does not convince you that a protective tariff is unconstitutional, 
then you are to be linked to the five brothers mentioned in the 
Scriptures, of whom Abraham said, If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead.” 

In our platform we denounce Republican protection asa fraud 
and in the same sentence tell why. Because it robs a great 
1 of the American people for the benefit of the few. This 
bill proposes to remedy this great wrong, and in wy dioee ae 
will be a long step in the proper direction. This b roposes 
to place raw material on the free list, such as coal, fron ore, 
wool, etc., and reduce the tariff upon many of the necessaries of 
life, such as woolen and cotton woods, earthenware, e 
etc., which is in strict accord with the latter portion of our 
platform, heretofore quoted by me, and hence I will not occupy 
the time of this committee in even attempting to discuss the 
wisdom or nonwisdom of these various schedules; for, as I have 
8 said, the people have commanded that this should be 

one. 

But,“ say the gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber 
(the Republicans), ‘‘If this bill becomes a law it will cause a great 
vacuum in the public Treasury; you will not have sufficient 
money to pay the running expenses of the Government.” And 
hence eng bee Si that we must of necessity, if not of right, con- 
tinue the high rate of duty in order to produce the revenue to 
supply this vacuum. Thatour Treasury is sadly in need of addi- 
tional funds can not be questioned. 

In March, 1889, when the Democratic party,in obedience to 
the will of the people, turned this Government over to the Re- 
publican arty, there was a surplus in the Treasury beyond the 
needs of the Government of more than $100,000,000. In March, 
1892, when in turn the Republican party transferred the Gov- 
ernment again to the Democratic party, that grand surplus had 
entirely disappeared and the expenditures of the Government 
caused by the reckless and extraordinary enactments and a pror 

riations of what will go down in history as the billion de lar 

ngress“ were largely in excess of receipts from all sources. 
And since that time, not by reason of any increase in expendi- 
tures, for none have occurred, but by reason of an extraordinary 
falling off in the public revenues, caused no doubt by the gen- 
eral industrial depression, the expenditures are far in excess of 
the receipts, until we are confronted to-day with a large deficit 
in the Treasury which must be met in some manner. 

Mr. Chairman, our Republican brethren attempt to take ad- 
vantage of this deplorable state of affairs brought about by their 
own vicious legislation, and say to us that the only way to do it 
is to increase the tariff duties instead of lowering them as pro- 
poa by this bill; and in the hope that we may be compelled to 

o this, and thus perpetuate their vicious system of protection, 
they are violently opposed to all other methods of raising reve- 
nue, and therefore antagonize at every step all attempts to in- 
crease the internal revenue, and especially the tax uponincomes. 

And here is the great secret of their opposition to this latter 
tax. For init and by it they see a great entering wedge that 
will split open from stem to stern the great protection fraud 
they have so long and successfully imposed upon the American 

ople. 

EN Mr. Chairman, there is no law that compels us to raise 
all or any certain portion of our public revenue by duties upon 
imports commonly known as tariff taxes. The Democratic na- 
tional platform of 1892 does not make any such demand or re- 
quirement. Nor did the people in 1892instruct this House that 
such was their desire. This deficit in the revenues must be sup- 
plied, and I know of no better way, no way which will the better 
meet with the approval of a great overwhelming majority of the 
American people, than by a fair and well-guarded income tax, 
as reported by our Committee on Ways and Means, with ad- 
ditional internal revenue taxes on whisky, cigarettes, playing 
cards, etc., as provided in their bill. i i 

And here, Mr. Chairman, while upon this subject of an in- 
come tax, I will take the liberty of calling the attention of the 
committee to an interview with the able member from Missouri 
7 25 TARSNEY], of the Committee on Ways and Means, pub- 

ished in the Evening Star, because he covers the whole ques- 
tion, including the only real objection thereto worthy of serious 
ee $ pan . three short, terse 
aragraphs, which I will now read. 
4 The reporter said: 


One of the objections to the income tax is that it is alleged to come under 
the head of class legislation. What have you to say tothat argument? “I 
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do not think,“ said Mr. TARSNEY, “it is open to that objection. On the 
tontrary. I believe it to be the most equitable system yet devised for raising 
revenue. I havenot based my seer of it upon the theory that it will sim- 
relieve the poor, and place the burden upon the rich. It does not em- 
any such element of communism whatever. It is designed simply to 
adjust the burdens of supporting the Government so as to place upon the 
Wealth of the country its just share of that burden. Government,” continued 
Mr. TARSNEY, “is instituted to protect the life, liberty, and property of its 
citizens. Each citizen should contribute to the support of the Government 
in proportion to the protection he receives and in proportion to the cost his 
protection entails upon the Government; while it may be said, although not 
with that each citizen receives an equal degree of protection from 
Government relating to life and liberty, and should therefore contribute 
equally to the support of Government. 

s This is ce: y not true with relation to property or the cost or benefits 
of governmental protection when applied thereto. e benefits of govern- 
ment which each citizen derives by the protection of his We are ac- 
curately me: by the proportion of undivided wealth to the aggre- 
gate wealth of the country, and his contributions to the support of goy- 
ernment should be measured by the benefits he receives and the cost which 
his protection necessitates. 

s We further favor an income tax because it will provide a part of our sys- 
tem for obtaining revenues which enables us at any time to adjust our fiscal 
affairs to meet the changed condition of business, which affect directly the 
revenues of the Government, and to provide for deficiencies or any injuri- 
ous surplus of revenues without disturbing the industries of the country, as 
we necessarily do when we change our customs laws. If, in times of de- 
pression like the Bg noi the revenues are not adequate to our support, and 
we desire to provide for any impending deficiency, we need only to make a 
slight increase in the rate of the income tax. If, on the other hand, the 
commerce of the world is pr rous, and our revenue is larger than we de- 
sire, we can a correspon decrease in the income tax. And so we 
meet the changed conditions of business affecting the requirements of the 
Government in either case without disturbing the industrial or commercial 
affairs of the country. For this reason principally I advocate an income 
tax. Iam not so particular, however, regarding the rate to be fixed, or the 
scope and extent to which it may be applied. I simply believe if we have it 
extensive enough to use as a lever of equilibrium between our revenues and 
the wants of the Government, in the manner which I have indicated, we 
will have no more such industrial disturbances as every threatened change 
in the tariff rates have produced.” 

As he well says, I favor it, first, because as long as we have 
custom duties, I believe it is fair, just, right; and, second, be- 
cause it will give what we need, but have never yet had—a flex- 
ible revenue. For if we need a few millions more of general 
revenue than the customs revenue and our internal revenue 
will provide, we can determine almost to a certainty from year 
to Te just how much income tax we shall levy, and can raise 
or lowerit from year to year accordingly. e 

But my time is about exhausted, Mr. Chairman, and I will 
conclude by saying that Iwill vote for this bill, including the in- 
ternal-revenue feature, and I also urge my fellow-members to do 
80, because I believe it is in the direction, if not fully in accord 
with the instructions given us by the people in November, 1892, 
which instructions they have never ealed I will vote for it, 
andurge you, my fellow-members, todo so also, because I believe 
itis in accord with our pledges to the same people; I will vote for 
it, and here urge every member of this House to do so because I 
firmly believe it is in the interests especially of the farmers and 
wage-earners of this land, who have so long been the victims of 
the so-called 8 policy; and I will vote for it because I 
believe it will be a great benefit and advantage not only to the 
people of my district, but to all the people all over this Union. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM T. CRAWFORD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 


The House being in Commit e Whole o 
having under 8 the bill . 1.2865) to. F 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 

Mr. CRAWFORD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I presume that every man in the United 
States of sound discretion has a pretty clear idea of the tariff, 
unless it be the philosophers of high protection. Iam sure it 
would not be safe to ask a man in my State if he understood the 
tariff. enen] 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the people have been investigating 
this question for themselves and have learned that a tariff is a 
tax pure and simple, levied by Congress upon goods and mer- 
chandise brought to this country from England, France, Ger- 
many, and the nee of the world; and they know that the peo- 
ple of the United States who buy those goods pay not only the 
cost in foreign markets, the freight across the Atlantic, the tar- 
iff tax collected in our ports, but a profit to the impo mer- 


chant, which isthe sole inducement to the transaction; and they 
know further, that by. reason of this tax the American manu- 
facturers are enabled to sell their vast product, amounting to 
over $7,000,000,000 annually, for an enhanced price to the Amer- 
ican consumers of not less than $1,000,000,000 every year, ac- 
cording to the estimates of the best authorities, every dollar of 
which goes into the pockets of the protected manufacturers. In 
the meantime the Government gets about $200,000,000 as taxes. 
When the taxis levied for the purpose of raising revenue for 
thesupport of the Government it is called arevenue tariff; when 
it is levied with a view of aiding individuals in their private 
business, it is a protective tariff, and is called “protection to 
American industries.’ $ 

Mr. Chairman, the people of this country have paid into the 
Federal Treasury since the Government was organized $7,400,- 
000,000 as taxes on imported goods, and how much has been paid 
in consequence of this to the American manufacturers in the way 
of enhanced prices of their products no one can tell, but certainly 
not less than $30,000,000,000 according to the most reliable sta- 
tistics. This does not destroy wealth, of course, but it takes it 
out of the hands of the toiling millions and concentrates itin the 
hands of the fewlike Carnegie, the great steel king of Braddock, 
whose income is $5,000 a day. With the power to raise the price 
of their products as high as the imported goods of like charac- 
ter, with aduty from 40 to 100 per cent added, and force the Ameri- 
can people to buy them, is there any wonder that the manufac- 
turing sections have all the surplus wealth of the nation? 

Is there anything strange in the fact that Massachusetts is 
rich and North Carolina is poor, when you consider that the peo- 
ple of North Carolina have been fo to sell cotton and other 
surplus farm products in England, or at England’s prices, for a 
hundred years and invest the proceeds in New England mer- 
chandise, which costs them on an average of 50 cents more on 
every dollar invested than the same goods would have cost them 
in England? But it may be asked, why do they not buy their 
necessary supplies in England? The answeris, the Government 
of the United States is protecting the home manufacturer against 
wi Seas with foreign-made goods, and will not allow such 
goods brought into this country without paying a heavy tax. 

Mr. Chairman, to illustrate the asta es operation of the 
tariff law, let us suppose that a New York importing merchant 
buys $100,000 worth of cotton or wheat in this country and ships 
it to London, sells it, and invests the money in woolen go 
such as the American people are compelled to buy on account of 
the severity of our winters. When his vessel arrives in the 
port of New York the custom-house officer goes on board the 
ship and invoices the goods and ascertains the value or cost in 
London, which is $100,000; the tariff tax under the McKinley 
law on this class of ne is 98 per cent, and thismerchant must 
pay $98,000 into the Treasury of the United States before he can 
take those goods outof the ship and put them into his store. Is 
there a sane man who will contend that the $98,000 isnot added to 
the $100,000 before that merchant bills the goods forsale? If so, 
no sane man will believe him. LA palas This $98,000 is the 
tariff. I think it is clear. Is it not plain to every man who is 
willing to look at the question from a business standpoint, that 
the American manufacturers, who pay no tariff tax, have a mar- 
gin of $98,000 in the transaction cited, and upon these margins 
the great trusts and combines are built along the whole line of 
protected industries, by which the price of their products is 
made uniform throughout the country, so that they may divide 
the spoils without competition among themselves, thus forcing 
the American people to pay them the same price for all the neces- 
saries of life as the foreign goods cost with the tax added? The 
hat manufacturers gave the whole case away in their statement 
before the Ways and Means Committee, page 1171 Tariff Hear- 
ings. They say that a hat which costs $15 a dozen in this coun- 
try costs only $8.18 in Europe. The law of 1883 had a tariff of 
72 Pl cent on wool hats; if added to the $8.18 you have $14.06; 
and at their instance the McKinley bill raised the tariff to 88 
pr cent, which they claim was necessary, on the ground that 

uropeans had learned the ‘ingenious methods” of American 
manufacturers and were underselling the American makers in 
this country. Now, add 88 * cent to the $8.18 and you get 
$15.37. This explains itself. In this way mammoth fortunes 
have been acquired within afew years. By these unheard-of 
advantages 30,000 men own $30,000,000,000, one-half the entire 
wealth of the United States; and these are the men who are 
clamoring for protection at our hands to-day. Mr. Chairman 
these are the infants about to be destroyed by the paupers of 
Europe. It is pitiable to hear the wails of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] and the hoarse groans of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] for their deliverance from 
the Wilson bill and the paupers. [Laughter.] 

The average rate of duty on the woolen schedule under the law 
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of 1883 was 69 per cent, and the imports under that law amounted 
to 854.650, 000 in 1890, and the tax collected to $37,208,500. In 


1888 the Republican campaign committes fried the fat out” of 
the manufacturers in order toelect Mr. Harrison, and when Con- 
gress convened and began to “tinker” with the tariff, the 
woolen manufacturers’ combine demanded of Mr. McKinley that 
ae tariff on nee 2 po ere 15 88855 A 98 per = and 

t was done, and the imports dro to 000 in 1892, upon 
which a tariff tax of $35,076,160 was collected. This enormous 
tax was not levied with a view of raising revenue; but for the 
express purpose of giving the home manufacturers a 8 
of woolen goods, including every article of clothing, which is so 
essential to the comfort, the health, and the very lives of the 
people. What an exhibition of cold, merciless, and shameless 
greed. [Applause.] And gentlemen on that side of the House 
are bold enough todefend this recklessabuse of the taxing power, 
and with uplifted hands declare in plaintive appeals that it has 
been done for the 3 of labor. Oh, labor, what crimes are 
being committed in thy name! 

Mr. „we have come to the p of the ways.” 
The Democratic party has always contended that Congress has 
no power to levy taxes except for governmental purposes. The 
Spie party is now contending, oong to the teachings 
of men who founded and maintained that party in its 
better days, that tarif taxes should be levied for the purpose of 
oe American manufactures as an object and for the rais- 

g of revenue as an incident. Democrats contend that the 

ultimately pay the tariff who buy the goods, and insist 
no more taxes shall be collected than is necessary to meet 


Sir, the issue in this battle is not upon the details of schedules 
in this bill, but it goes to tho fundamental principle of the tax- 
ded in the Constitution. We are to decide 
whether or not this system of levying tribute on the 67,000,000 
of people for the benefit of the few thousand shall be perpetu- 
Constitution of the United States, Ar- 


E 
i 
f 
3 


ted 


to support 
in order that law and order may be maintained for the proteo- 
tion of life. liberty, and the individual pursuit of happiness, 
which is the prime object of government. The people are will- 
ing to contribute millions for revenue, but I say here and now, 
so far as my vote is concerned, not another cent shall be paid as 
a tribute to home industries or any other industries. We stand 
here to-day in defense of the toiling, taxpaying masses inst 
the encroachments of the Government upon their rights. The 

are not able to send lobbies to Congress to plead for relief, an 

they do not flood this House with protests and ee but they 
are watching with anxious eyes the result of contest. They 
instructed us at the polls in 1890 and again in 1892 on this issue, 
and we are here to execute their will in spite of the eombined 
money power, in spite of the howls of the beneficiaries of this 
vicious system of robbery, and in spite of the protests of that 


side of the House. [Applause.| We will rock this country from |. 


ocean to ocean until taxes are levied only for revenue and the 
proceeds applied exclusively to the support of the Government, 
sconomically administered. [Applause] 

Under the Administrations Washington, Jefferson, and 
Madison the average tariff was 15 percent. Henry Clay, when 
urging his eee fee in the Senate in 1833, said. Now, give 
us time; cease all fluctuations for nine years, and the manufac- 
turers in every branch will sustain themselves against foreign 
competition.” The rate of tariff during this period was 32 per 
cent, and the compromise it was reduced to 26 per cent. And 
this was called “Clay's great American system.” What would 
you gentlemen call it? Free trade of the rankest sort. It is in- 
teresting, Mr. Chairman, to note the progress of tariff legisla- 
tion. The Whigs succeeded in the election of 1840, and raised 
the tariff to 35 per cent; in 1844the Democrats were triumphant, 
and the “ Walker tariff” of 1846 was the result, and the rate of 
duty was reduced to 25 per cent and remained unchanged for 

n This period from 1846 to 1857 has been character- 
ized in this discussion and on every stump by the Republicans 
as “theersof free trade and ruin.“ Thecontention is false. 

& matter of fact, it was the most prosperous period in our his- 


tory. Mr. Blaine, the great apostle of protection, when he comes 
to write history, says in his Twenty Years of Congress: 


Moreover, the tariff of 1846 was 2 abundant revenue and the busi- 
ness of the country was in a flo hing condition at the time Taylor's Ad- 
ministration was o Money became very abundant after the year 


1849. enterprises were undertaken, speculations were prevalent, and 
fora rable period the prosperity of the country was general and ap- 
parently genuine. After 1852 the Democrats had almost undisputed control 
of the Government and had gradually becomea free-trade ty. The prin- 


ciples embodied in the tariff of 1846. seemed for the time to be so thoroughly 
vindicated and approved that resistance to it ceased not oniy amoni the 
people, but among the protectiveeconomists, and even among the manufac- 
turers to a large extent. So general was the acquiescence that in 1856 à pro- 


tective was not or even hinted b; one of the three e 
CCC e a 


Mr. Blaine says in this connection, that the Republicans had 
a poau in the House in 1857, and elected Mr. Banks Speaker. 
This Congress reduced the tariff to 18 per cent, the lowest it had 
been since 1816, and not a word was said about the “free-trade 
panics”’and ruin upon which so much oratory has been wasted in 
this debate, the great lights of the Republican party, like Charles 
Sumner, Henry Wilson, and Hamilton Fish voting for the re- 
duction, vo for what you gentlemen are to call free 
trade. Sir, t disciples of the new school of protection 
are looking back TODA aps ate of forty N with their minds 
loaded with the old s of apeiga. under, to the exclusion 
of historical truth, and are s uting, “Behold the free 
trade and ruin of 1846!” These latter-day saints. have departed 
from the faith of the fathers on this great question. You oc- 
cupy the seats in this House whieh filed with distinguished 
ability, but you have repudiated licies, red their 
teac , and spurned wisdom. [Applause. 

The Morrill tariff of 1862 was | as a war measure and 
raised the tax to 40 per cent, and Mr. Morrill urged its. passage 
on that ground alone. The Republican platform of 1863 declared 

a 

Tris due to the labor of the that 
round aa Sapp ao tno natal T 

Now the POA ROAR pachy eioi that it is due the American 
labor that taxation be increased as rapidly as national faith 
will allow. Hamilton, Clay, John Quincy Adams, Grant, Logan, 
and Plumb thought that the tariff is a tax and that the consum- 
ers of this country pay it. Mr. McKinley and all you distin- 
guished gentlemen profess to believe that it is tection to 
American labor and is paid by the foreigner whosells the goods 
in this country. Alexander ton says, in 1791, in a report 
on manufactures: 

It is trus as a general proposition that the consumer pays the duty. 

Henry Clay says in his great tariff speech of 1820: 


We do not derive our ability from abroad to pay taxes. That depends 
ja oar O unt cay sing S one tas may be the form 

levying our contributions, ‘ : 

Mr. McKinley says: 

‘We propose to raise our money for public. taxing the products 
of other nations rather than oy tanita tee — own. 

‘Shades of the mighty Clay!” 


John Quincy Adams, in a report to the House of Representa- 
tives on manufactures, in 1835, answers the whole argument in 
a nutshell. He says: : 

The duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass of the article in 
the market. It is substantially paid upon the article of domestic manufac- 
ture as well as upon that of foreign production. Upon one it is a bounty, 
upon the other it is a burden; and the repeal of the tax must operate as an 
So aan reduction of the price of the article whether foreign or domestic. 

e say 50 long as the importation continues, the duty must be paid by the 
purchaser of the article. 

Senator Plumb, a life-long Republican, said in the Senate in 
1883: 

Who pays these taxes? When a manufacturer of iron comes to the Sen- 
ate and says. Lean live or Lcan make a profit if a certain duty 3 
what is he saying? He is simply saying, “If you give me à ce n duty 

ou put it in 1 kai to charge over that duty as an additional tax on the 

armers of the United States.” 

Campaign after campaign fk promised to reduce the war taxes 
on the necessaries of life. How did you do it? You took the in- 
come tax off of the rich, which saved them $70,000,000 a year; 
you took the tax off of manufactures amounting to $127,000,000 a 
year, and put luxuries on the free list. 

But no burdens of taxation were removed from the shoulders 
of the common people who spent all their incomes in the sup- 

rt of themselves and their families, but on the contrary were 
increased. It will be remembered, Mr. Chairman, that President 
Arthur, as late as 1881, in a message to Congress, recommended 
a reduction of the taxes upon the necessaries of life, using this 
language: 

The t tariff system isin cts te 
distribution of both {te burdens 8 98 the enlarge- 
ment ot the free list, and a reduction of the duties on cotton, iron, and steel 
manufactures, also upon sugar, wool, and woolen goods. 

In 1882 he spoon es æ tariff commission, composed of protec- 
tionists of the North, whose duty it was to make a thorough in- 
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vestigation of the whole tariff system. After spending months 
in the manufacturing centers examining e as to cost of 
production and profits on the investments, this committee made 
a unanimous report to Congress recommending a reduction of 20 
per cent all along the line. By the time Congress came to act 
upon it, the manufacturers themselves had been heard 
in obedience to their demand this report was thrown to the 
and the tariff, instead of being reduced, was actually raised 10 
per cent. feed patie, 

Notwithstanding this flagrant disregard of public sentiment, 
patie demand, and party pledges, you again came forward as 

e especial champions of the people, and declared in your na- 
tional platform of 1884 that you would“ online the taxes and 
reduce the surplus.” But the people rep ted you as unfaith- 
ful servants and elected Clevelend President, and also a 2 
of the House. In compliance with all the Democratic platforms 
and in aceordance with the time-honored ee of the party, 
as enunciated by Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson, he sent his 
famous message to Congress declaring that— 


Our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, andi 1°gicalsource of un- 
I * amended. These laws, 


and 


as their effect, raise the price to consumers.of all articles 
um and subject to duty, by precisely the sum paid for such duties. So 
it that whilecomparatively few use the imported artic: millons 


ot made in this country, and pay 
‘or nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty adds to 
imported articles. 


The Mills bill was framed with a view of carrying out the sug- 
gestions of the President, reducing the tariff, substantially, to 
a revenue basis, and thereby relieving the ap 5 from unneces- 
sary and burdensome taxation, but wasdefeated by a Republican 
Senate. 
ue en. of th rie d nook à 

mon e nation, and every an 
3 e one ocean to the other was visited 
by the boodlers who were organizing for the defeat of Cleveland 
the basis of a money consideration. And the voice of the 
er ee ene ee From every st the miser- 
able slogan of free trade, bankruptcy, and pauper labor” was 
the issue, and the only issue, when it was known by every read- 
ing man that the bill carried a higher rate of duty than 
Henry Clay ever contended for. By false reasoning at- 
tempted to mislead the people by claiming that the made 
wages and at the same time made the product of wages 
cheap was dly develo a home — for the farm- 
er's products, in a gen way had made this the greatest 
country in the world. It was insisted that by the mysterious 
force of the tariff the forests had been cleared, the railroads built, 
the mines opened, and the people educated. Away with such 
sham and pretense! This country has 1 in spite of this 
unwise, unjust, and iniquitous legislation. 

Legislation has no power of creating wealth. Labor alone can 
doit. Legislation does control the distribution after labor has 
created it, and that is what the tariff is now doing, taking the 
hard earnings of the people and giving it to the rich asa us 
to induce them to man ure clothing, hats, and farm imple- 
ments. 

In the campaign of 1888 it is well known, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Republicans defended the existing law and never once sug- 

ested that the tariff would be increased or in any way modified. 
ney carried the election and got full control of the Govern- 
ment, and when Congress convened a Ways and Means Commit- 
tee was organized, with Mr. McKinley as chairman, and they 
receeded to make a new bill, and then, as now, all the infant 
dustries,” with their paid lobbies, were present demanding 
their rights, and it isa mutter of record that they dictated their 
own rates of increase, virtually writing their own schedules in 
that McKinley bill, as may be seen by comperi it with the 
hearings before the committee. The tariff rate was raised 
enormously on articles in common use; on ready-made clothing 
from 54 to 81 per cent, wool hats from 72 to 88, and the same is 
true of cotton goods, farm implements, etc.,and the revenue was 
reduced in proportion. The general average of the new tariff 
was 50 per cent, the highest rate this country or any other ever 
saw. Butit was done, of course, to protect the laborers (?) of this 
country,and togivea home market to the agricultural products. 
Yes, the tariff was raised on all the farm products, and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Worth says that the farmer 
ought to bə content to pay a little increase on the merchandise 
he has to buy, as all are reciprocally benefited. The gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER] always springs to the de- 
fense of the farmer like Minerva from the brain of Jove, armed 
cap ic. He is distressed because wool has been put upon the 
free list. For twenty-five years the Republican rty has been 
trying to help the sheep-raisers by Se a tarin « on wool, and 
to compensate manufacturers who first pay the tariff, they give 
them four and one-half times as much on the product of that 


wool as they had duty on the wool, and give the farmer the 
2 price for his wool, as is shown by the most reliable sta- 
es. 


We are asked to pay 49} per cent to the men who make 
our clothing in order to build up the sheep industry, and the 
number of sheep is decreasing year by year. North Carolina 
has lost 18,704 since the McKinley bill passed. Mr. Chairman, 
let us enumerate some of the blessingsof the McKinley law, and 
see to what extent it has kept out farm products from our mar- 
ket, and how much has been coming here to compete with ours. 
Teall the attention of the committee to the statisties on the 
importations of certain leading agricultural products, and es 


cially do I desire the attention of the gentleman from South 
kota. I give the 2 in 1890, before the MeKinley law was 
e year 1892, when it was in full blast: 


passed, and also for t 


Itstrikes me that this isa pretty bad showing for the farmers. 
They have actually lost the home market to the extent of 4,946 
bushels of wheat, 4,120 bushels of corn, 173 bushels of rye, and 
14,355 head of hogs; and by thisstimulating process he has gained 
the market for 37 bushels of corn mealand7 mules. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PICKLER. Who made that report? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I get the figures for 1890 from the Me- 

bill, and those for 1892 from the Bureau of Statistics. 

Is it not an insult to the intelligence of the 3 
to insist that the farmers can be protected by a tariff in 
I oes r alee pl ing the 67,000,000 of le of 

very year, ter su 3900; people o 
this country — these 8 had to seek a market in 
eam ap countries for the sale of $799,328,000 of these products 
whi 1 5 are * to protect 8169, 508.000 more than was ex- 
porma 1890. How is for a home market, Mr. Chairman? 

ut, strange as it may seem, our friends on the other side con- 
ratulated the country, and the farmers in particular, upon the 
act that they have found good foreign markets since the Mc- 
Kinley bill passed. We imported in 1892 $827,402,462 worth of 
foreign merchandise. If your policy of lazig ererythiog out of 
this country which can be produced here should prevail, and ad- 
mitting everything free which can not be produced here, how 
will you get revenue for the support of the Government, and 
where will our o finda market for their surplus? It is clear 
to everyone that the farmers can not be benefited by a tax on 
their corn, wheat, and meats, for they are sellers and not buyers 
of these th The argument in support of such tax isa fraud 
and is intended to deceive, and the higher duties levied by the 
McKinley bill on those products are adry bone thrown to the dog, 
as it were. At this point I desire to attention to the speec 
of that bold, able, and fearless Republican, Mr. Butterworth,in 
the House of Representatives, on the McKinley bill: 

Now, sir, I read with sadness the attempt to apy farmers and other 
laborers and producers, and to induce them to be that they will find 
JJ ĩͤ v 
ucts; that 12 will derive a benefit from a duty on Canada eggs. a duty on 
Things and not importers, and yer they would bulda dam t keep the water 
from running up hill. 


And he adds further: 
Certain it is that in some lines of production we have, by o 
adjusting the tariff, enabled a few individuals to accumulate more money 
cultural and working population of some States have 
thesame period of time. Protection was not neces- 
323 ðĩV?2 wetness uate Secor 
to their real needs, and thus prevent a reduction of the 

But this will not be accepted as evidence in this discussion, 
Mr. Chairman, for there is no limit to the beneficence of the 
tariff from the ere of that side of the House. It matters 
not what premise is laid down, the conclusion is the same, and 
that is that the tariff makes wages high and the products of 
labor cheap. And your logic reminds me of the examination of 
a civil-serviceapplicant. He came to the question. Which was 
the greater general, Cæsar or Hannibal?“ He replied, ‘‘ When 
we come to consider who Cæsar and Hannibal were, and ask 
ourselves the question which was the greater, we most decidedly 
answer in the affirmative!” [Laughter. 

You lost the force of your “cheap John” argument that the 
—— pays the tariff when you made sugar substantially free. 
You niously compare the price of goods in this country with 
the price forty years ago, but you studiously avoid comparing 


ur system of 
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prices with free-trade England. Prices have declined the world | Democratic party is in power it will be as free as the air, for it 
over on account of improved methods of manufacturing and is as bounteous as the oceans. [Applause.] 


transportation. Nobody understands better than you gentlemen 
that machinery and skilled labor are the great agencies which 
have reduced the cost of production. You have seen the great 
engines and water powers set in motion thousands of looms and 
Spindles, which displace the old-time methods when everything 
was done by hand orimperfectmachinery. In these factories one 
skilled laborer can turn out more finished goods than a hundred 
could have done forty yearsago. The people know all this; but 
ou would have them believe the tariff did it. Nobody knows 
tter than you that the prices of such products are higher in 
this country than any other under the sun, and that the object 
of the tariff is to tain the price against the cheapening proc- 


esses. 

You all admit, either directly or indirectly, that the effect of 
this bill will be to reduce the cost of foreign-made goods to the 
same extent as the tariff is reduced, and youalso admit thatthe 
domestic s must be reduced in the same proportion in or- 
der to hold the American market. The gentleman from New 
York [Judge DANIELS], a life-long Republican and an eminent 
Jage of the supreme court of his State for twenty-odd years, 

rankly admits the truth of our contention as to existing condi- 
tions. He said a few days ago, in discussing prices in this coun- 
try as compared with those of other countries: 

Goto land, France, or Germany, and as amatter of fact, demonstrated 
by researches that admit of no possible doubt, those countries are able to 

uce manufactured articles at least for one-half the cost that the same 
is subjected to in the manufacturing interests of the United States. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DRAPER], a Repub- 
lican and a manufacturer, said, on this floor, on this very point: 

In lines where the duties are to-day needed for protection, where fore: 
shag akg en ne to-day under present duties, a lessening of duty w 
lower the wholesale price of fore oods. This done, American prices 
must be lowered to correspond or American producers go out of business. 

Then declares that wages will be reduced. These friends of 
the laboring men refuse to entertain a su 5 that the prof - 
its of the manufacturer might be reduced instead of the wages 
of hisemployés. They never recognize any man asan American 
laborer unless he works ina factory. They lose sight of the 
millions of honest, deserving, and needy laborers who can not be 

tected, the farmers, the mechanics, and the masons. They 
ve no sympathy nor relief for these men. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] in a colloquy with my- 
self a few days ago reflected on the labor of the South. I say to 
him that we ask no 8 for the workingmen, white or 
black, but we demand for them fair and even-handed justice. 
Pathetic appeals have been made to this side of the House in be- 
half of the American laborer,” which means the man in the 
factory, whether he be a German, Hun, Pole, or Bohemian, 
whether he has been in this country one month or ten years. 
They are all on the “free list.” They may not be able to speak 
a word in the English language, but they are taught to sing out 
in concert "America for Americans.” [Applause.] 

We do not claim, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is a remedy for 
all the evils which have grown up under the protective system, 
but we do feel that the country may be congratulated upon the 
fact that it is a step in the right direction. 

It will lighten the burdens of the people by reducing taxation 
on mostof the necessaries of life from a prohibitory toa revenue 
basis, and will at the same time unfetter trade and commerce, 
thereby giving usa better opportunity toselland buy in the best 
8 ol the world. It destroys the power of monopolies to 
levy unreasonable and unjust bounties upon the consumption of 
the people. It reduces the tariff on woolen goods from 98 to 40 
percent. This of itself ought to commend this bill to the masses 
of the people. Itis estimated that the people of this country 
consume 8 8400,000, 000 worth of woolen goods, and the 
bill will reduce the cost at least $100,000,000 every year—a bles- 
sing which will be felt in every household in the land. Cotton 
goods, iron and steel manufactures, and a hundred things the 
people use are reduced in the same proportion; besides, many of 
the absolute necessities of life have been made free. 

God created man and beast to require salt, and he filled the 
earth and the ocean with an inexhaustible supply, and a few 
men have taken possession of it and are scr tax of Sip, 0 
moy and are ne this Congress to protect their labor, but 
the fact is itis for the benefit of the great railroad companies 
and the salt trusts. I find this statement in the New York Tri- 
bune of December 10, 1893: 
TITTEN 
freight from Buffalo to New York. 

We have put it on the free list for the sake of humanity, and 
8 to the people that no tariff baron shall ever again collect 

bute from an article of such prime necessity. So long as the 
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And further, Mr. Chairman, when we think of the thousands 
of people throughout this broad land to-day who are suffering 
from cold, I do not understand upon what principle gentlemen 
ask us to continue a tax on their fire. An all-w reator 80 
constituted man that fire is necessary to his comfort and well- 
being in the colder climates, but in His merciful providence He 
has stored the mountains with an unlimited quantity of coal—a 
supply sufficient for all the coming generations. Buta few rich 
syndicates own most of the coal ds and are protected by a 
tariff far in excess of the cost of mining the coal, which enables 
them to charge exorbitant prices. e have put it on the free 
3 once more the people will have light, heat, and air free 
0 es. 

Tron ore is also put upon the free list in the interest of the 
whole country, and more especially in the interest of the farmers, 
who use more iron and steel than any other class in proportion 
to the amount of business they do. Hence we are able to place 
agricultural implements, cotton ties, and such like on the free 
list, so that the farming classes may buy them in the cheapest 
markets of the world where the price of farm products is fixed 
whether sold at home or abroad. The London price for wheat 
and cotton controls the New York and Chicago price. 

The tax levied by this billis with a view of revenue only, and 
if it falls shortof a sufficient amount to meet the public demands 
the deficiency will be supplied by the income-tax feature of the 
bill, levying, as it does, a tax of 2 per cent on all incomes ex- 
ceeding $4,000. This will bring millions into the Treasury, and 
will come from the rich men of the country who have hereto- 
fore borne comparatively none of the tax burden. But I am 
aware that this 1 may meet a defeat through the efforts 
of that side of the House, aided by a few gentlemen on this side. 
But whether this tax is imposed or not at this time it will be 
done in the near future. ealth must bear its reasonable pro- 
portion of the burdens of government, and if the people of this 
country fail to sustain this bill as the initiatory step of reform, 
I shall, to a great extent, lose confidence in their capacity for 
self-government. The Democratic party appealed to the people 
when you passed the McKinley bill, and we are here to-day with 
their commission to wipe it from the statute book. In the mean- 
time the manufacturers have appealed from the decision of the 
people to Congress, and you Republicans are singing the same 
old songs you sang in 1890 and 1892. The people did not believe 
you then, and they do not believe you now. But you persist in 
appealing from “Philip sober to Philip drunk.” [Laughter.] 

he McKinley bill was entitled, A bill to reduce revenue 
and equalize the duties on imports,” and I reckon the country is 
willing to admit that it was acomplete success in reducing reve- 
nue. It raised the tariff to a prohibitory point, thereby re- 
ducing the revenue to the Government, and Republicans talk 
as if they are amazed at the condition of the Treasury. Sur- 
prised that we have no money to meet the ordinary expenses of 
the Government! Surprised that financial and industrial panics 
have a tight grip on the country! It has all resulted from your 
unwise and vicious legislation. It is the result of a condition, 
and not a theory,” as may be seen by investigation. When 
Cleveland turned over the Administration to ison in 1889 
there were $185,000,000 in the Treasury, $85,000,000 clear sur- 
plus, the appropriations were kept within the bounds of econom- 
ical expenditures, and everything was moving on in the usual 
course of 8 

But after the MeKinley bill d, the tax from imports fell 
from $220,576,000 in 1889 to $174,124,000 in 1892, a loss of $46,452,- 
000, and at the same time you increased appropriations $122,421,- 
015. The increase of pensions alone amounted to $79,292,283 a 
year When Harrison turned over the Government to Cleveland 

ast March there was not a dollar of surplus in the Treasury, and 
but for the fact that the Sherman law of 1890 covered into the 

eneral fund the national bank redemption fund, amounting to 
$51,000,000, there would have been a deficit of $27,000,000. ill 
Republicans close their eyes to the fact that Mr. Foster, Har- 
rison’s Secretary of the Treasury, went before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate and urged the issue of bonds to meet the 
bankrupt condition of the Treasury, and stated thathis estimates 
were based on conditions existing prior to the election of 1892? 
And a Republican Senate passed a bill authorizing a bond issue, 
in compliance with the Secretary’s recommendation, but a Dem- 
ocratic House refused to pass the bill. In the face of this you 
have the audacity to say that the fear excited by the Wilson 
bill has depleted the Treasury. You shirk the responsibility of 
the result of the McKinley law, the Sherman law, and all the 
laws that you enacted. And the only remedy you have is to ask 
the {people to hold on to the bad laws until you can give them 
more of them. 

You had legislated on the financial question so as to give the 
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greatnational banking corporations absolute control of the finan- 
cial policy of the Government, thereby enabling them to control 
all the surplus money of the country with which business is done, 
and when this greatorganized money power wants certain legis- 
lation it stops the wheels of commerce until it is granted. 
When you voted to repeal the Sherman law unconditionally, 

ou admitted that your legislation on the silver question was a 

uge failure; you admitted that that law was directly responsi- 
ble for the panic which has paralyzed all business, and scattered 
want and suffering from one end of the country to the other. 
You predicted that the repeal of the Sherman law would restore 
prosperity immediately. Senator SHERMAN said in the Senate in 
support of the repeal, that it would take only ten days to doit. 
I am sorry many Democrats fell into the same error. Time 
has proved the utter falsity of the prediction. The country 
needs and should have had . legislation, recog- 
nizing silver as a money metal at the time the friendless Sher- 
man few was repealed. If the Republicans, after having had 
thirty years to establish a financial policy, have any policy what- 
ever, nobody knows it. I trust that the Democratic party will 
be able to build out of the wrecka financial system worthy of the 
American people. [Applause.] 

On the other hand, the protected manufacturers have been so 
accustomed to being consulted when a tariff bill was to be framed 
that they now protest against the people’s elected Representa- 
tives reforming or modif ing the laws which have teen putting 
money into their coffers by the millions. And when it is under- 
stood that the Democrats mean to take it out of the power of 
these parasites to levy their usual tribute upon the people in 
the name of taxation, they close their factories and turn the la- 
borers out into the streets to beg for bread—the very men for 
whom all these eloguent appeals have been made during this de- 
bate, and in all the campaigns—turned them outon the cold 
charities of the world, and refuse to give them either work or 
bread for their starving families; the very men whose skill and 
labor accumulated the vast fortunes of these millionaires who 
demand that Congress shall tee them prices as an induce- 
ment to resume business. Thisis the result of thirty years’ pro- 
tection of the American laborers. Down with it; itis a sham 
and a fraud. And I believe 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman’s time may be extended ten minutes. 

Mr. HICKS. I object. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Ican finish what I desire to say in a few 
minutes. É 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of his colleague be extended ten min- 


utes. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I object. 

Mr. TUCKER. Iask unanimous consent that his time be ex- 
tended five minutes. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I object. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman from New York is always 
on the floor and yet he gets up and objects to others occupying 
the time of the House. [Applause.] 


Tariff—Coal, 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN DALZELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 23, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Who!e on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DALZELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Bituminous coal now bears a 8 of 75 cents 
per ton. The pending bill proposes to put it on the free list, and 

he PAPO BON seems to me to be unreasonableand indefensible. 

In the discussion of this subject the following propositions are, 
in my Har, dia gre easily maintainable: 

First. Coal is the most universally prevalent of all the subjects 
of American industry. 

Second. Coal and iron ore lie at the base of our modern indus- 
trial structure, the capstone of which is iron and steel. 


Third. Of these three industries, coal-mining, ore-mining, and 


iron and steel manufacturing, coal-mining is the most important 
so far as labor is concerned. 

Fourth. The reasons assigned by the 5 putting coal 
o the free list can not be sustained in the light of well-known 

‘acts. : 
These reasons are: 
(a) Because coal is a raw material. 
b) To cheapen the product to the consumer. 
c) To increase manufactures. 
ifth. Necessity for the protection of coal has been uniformly 
recognized by all parties from the formation of the Government 
to the present time. It has always borne a duty. 

Sixth. This necessity continues to exist by reason of peculiar 
natural conditions and the character of American civilization in 
its relation to the wage-earner. 

Mr. Chairman, the coal industry is the most universally prey- 
alent of American industries. If you will take down your map 
as published by the Census Office, on whichare marked the dis- 
tricts where coal exists, you will see thatit is found in thirty-one 
States ofthe Union. Our coal area, notincluding Rocky Mountain 
or Pacific coast States, equals 222,095 square miles. debate 
here to-day has shown that, with respect to this industry at 
least, there is no such thing as sectionalism. There is no North, 
no South, no East, no West. We are dealing with an industry in 
which the whole country and the people of the whole country 
are interested, 

It is not only the most universally 3 industry, but it 
is, I think, in comparison with some others, the most important. 

The wedding of coal and iron ore gives us iron and steel, whose 
9 and varied products enter into every field of human 
usefulness, necessity, and luxury, from the rudest forms to the 
most finished, from the crowbar of the laborer to the fine needle 
of the sewing girl, the spring in the watch that marks the mi- 
nutestfraction of time, the locomotive that pioneers progress, and 
the magnificent modern structure in which are conducted the 
stupendous business enterprises of our modern industrial and 
commercial civilization. 

I call your attention to some figures: 

According to the Eleventh Census the iron-ore industry gave 
employment in 1889 to38,227 men, and paid in wages $14,409,151, 

he ironand steel industries gave employment to 175,506 men, 
and paid in wages $95,736,192. 

While far overtopping both together the coal erin aids 
employment to 229,559 men, and paid in wages $109,130,928. 

hese three co-related industries gave employment to over 
half a million of men, to say nothing of those engaged in the 
transportation by land and water of iron and steel, iron ore, 
coal, coke, and limestone. . 

In the testimony recently taken before the Ways and Means 
Committee one large iron company in Chicago informed the com- 
mittee that it took no less than 153,000 cars, exclusive of the 
freight which came to them entirely by water, to transport the 
material to their mill and the finished product from it. 

As an illustration of the importance of the iron-ore production 
of the, Lake Superior region alone, the factis brought out by this 
testimony that a vessel capacity for carrying 300,000,000 bushels 


of corn upon the lakes would be required to transport the iron 
ore of e Superior. 
It should be borne in mind that here we have a total tonnage 


but slightly in excess of 9,000,000 tons, whereas the bituminous 
coal product of Pennsylvania in 1892 was tive times this amount. 

Strike down the coal interests of this country and you strike 
. two classes of laborers. You strike, in the first 
place, at the miner, and yon strike, in the second place, at that 
great army of laborers who conduct the transportation business 
of this country. So you observe that in this case, as in al- 
most all cases that we have to deal with in talking about tariff, 
in the last ea we meet a question of American labor. 

The report of the majority says: 

Noone contends that the cost of mining is higher in the Uniied States 
than in the countries that might seek our market. 

This assertion has been repeated on this floor, but it is not 
consistent with fact. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] quotes from 
the testimony of my honored friend, Mr. Grow, to the effect that 
coal mining costs less in this country than in Canada and in Nova 
Scotia. I have great respect for Mr. Grow, but I am compelled 
to differ with him in his opinions on that subject. 

For the purposes of my argument I will use Pennsylvania fig- 
ures. 

According to the report of the inspectors of mines in Pena- 
sylvania in 1892, 78,789 persons were employed in bituminous 
coal mining alone. These miners with their families include 
nearly the eleventh part of the population of the State. In 1889 
an elaborate investigation was made by the bureau of industrial 
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statastics:on this subject of wages. Information as to the earn- 
ings and the number of men employed and their time of service 
was obtained from a considerable number of mines. 
were selected from several bituminous coal counties, and it is 


believed that the miners who were thus employed received the 5 


same remuneration as other miners iu their respective sections. 
Doubtless the employers intended to pay them no more; and 
the employés on the other hand sought to get as much as others 


received who worked near them. 
In grouping their earnings the men were divided into ten 
classes, of as nearly the same number as could be made, and the 


average 


daily earnings of each class are as follows: 


—.—.—.— 2181] Tenth dass.. 1. 60 


Now, the wages of coal miners in Great Britain are less than 
half the lowest rate in Pennsylvania, while the pa of 
miners in Nova Scotia is not over 75 cents per day. To put 
bituminous coal on the free list means that the 75 cents per ton 
will nearly, if not entirely, come out of the miner's or railroad 
laborer's wages. 

And ao TAa areca minoris Draam 
who will be hurt by free coal. The railroad employé will come 
earnings 


in for a good share of it. Here is a table showing 
in the United States and in Scotland: 


00 

09 

3 

00 

z 4 -T5 

Boiler-makers, per day. 2. 81 cae 
Helpers, per dag 1.35 -58 
Apprentices, per day 1.00 -20 
ters, per day 2.25) 118 two 1.81 


Few le realize the [pees wis widen of freight given 
our oad systems as a direct tof the development of our 
mineral resources, wr eae those of coal and iron ore, both of 
which the Wilson bill proposes to put upon the free list. 
Take for le the Southern States, where manufacturing 
during the last decade has developed so satisfactorily, and we 
find that on 25,000 miles of railroad which runs through what 
may be regarded as the new industrial South, the increase dur- 
ing the decade of tonnage of mineral products, forest products, 
and of manufactures is very nearly 20,000,000 tons, as t 
an increase of 6,000,000 in the transportation of agricultural 
products. 

Free coal will affect, therefore, in large measure the transpor- 
tation companies whose profits are derived to great extent from 
the carriage of coal. 

J assume that it is safe to say that of the business of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in the State of Pennsylvania 40 per cent is 
in the carriage of coal. 

Mr. HICKS. Sixty per cent. 

Mr. DALZELL. Sixty pe cent, my friend says, who is more 
familiar with the figures than I am. Sixty per cent of the busi- 
ness of thut great railroad is the transportation of that which 
gives employment to another vast army of men. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] said awhile ago, 
“Oh, you are arguing for the railroad corporations.” To that 
gentleman the mention of a corporation is worse than a night- 
mare: He for, that while corporations may have no souls 
their stockhol have, and that these are the thousands and 
tens of thousands of men and women whose little savings have 
been invested in railroad stocks as a means of income. 

Now, it is very plain that railroad rates can not be further re- 
duced and thatall reductions must therefore eome out of the 


wages of miners and railroad employés. 

I ee a . made by the eee 5 of the 
Pennsylvania lroad Comp i w loware the rates 
2 s any, showing 


Total gross tons of bituminous coal forwarded .....-| 14,424,052 | 12,021,511 
Average per ton per mile 30.490 80. 488 


e distance from bituminous mines to tide- water, Olearſleld region, 


These mines 


Averages—treight traffic per ton per mile, year 


guage: 


M. RIEBENAOCK, 
Assistant Comptrotter. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 28, 1893, 
Surely these profits are meager enough. Certain it is that 


< neither the mine owner nor the railroad companies are receiv- 
| ing more of their share of the profits. Any reduction in the 


price of coal must therefore of necessity come out of the miner's 
wages and the wages of the railroad laborer. 

During the discussion of the Mills bill in the Senate, Mr. GOR- 
MAN, Democratic Senator from Maryland, made use of this lan- 


The duty on coal, 75 cents 
Ninety cent of the cost 
labor. 


and canals, carry these products from the mines east of the Alle- 
ghenies to tide-water at less than one-half cent a ton per mile, so sharp is 
the competition, even with the — Se 75 cents. There is no 8 
there can be no combine or trust in the bituminous coal trade. To open 
door and admit coal free of duty can only result in disaster to the 


owners of the mines and bring lower wages to the men employed in this 
great enterprise. 


And another Democratic Senator, Mr. FAULKNER, said: 


eign pete with terior by pur- 
chasing it from vessels which brought it to the shores of this country as 
ballast or under very low ts; but the consumer of the interior would 
notbe benefited one dollar or one cent by reduction in the price. 


But, assuming that manufacturers on the seaboard would gain 
some ad e from free coal, they are not the only parties who 
would profit. The real parties who would profit are the Cana- 
dians, who stand ready by reason of cheaper wages and nearness 
to our markets to enter and seize them. 

In a paper read before the Commercial Union Club of Toronto 
in 1888 by Mr. Ledyard, he said, speaking of Canadian ore mines, 
and the same reasoning will apply to coal: 


With many of our tron deposits the duty of 75 cents per ton simply pre- 
vents their being worked: it makes all the difference between a profit and a 
loss. It is a question of existence; to be or not to be. Yet some restric- 
tionists have asked, Can not you work your iron mines at a pro tand pay 
the 75 cents per ton duty?” After ins; the Belmont mine, before re- 
ferred to, an American expert stated that within ashort time after com- 
mencing work on it he would be taking out 400 tons a day: the duty on this 
would be $300 a day. Perhaps the restrictionists will kindly tell us how they 
would like an unnecessary tax of $300 a day on any one of their businesses. 


Already a syndicate or trust, dominated by parties high in the 
counsels of the Democratic party, has been formed, and purchased 
Nova Scotia coal mines with a view to capturing our market, 

In the circular issued by this trust soliciting subscriptions to 
its bonds and stock two si cant declarations are made. 

The first discloses the character of the combination in whose 
interest the Democratic party is proposing free coal. 

The circular says: 


The administration of some ten individual com: ies hasnecessarily been 
expensive, and competition among themselves probably increased to 
some extent the cost of operating, and most certainly has reduced the net 
returns of their product. 

It has been arran; to unite and consolidate all these 8 except 
perhaps one, on which the com holds an option, and which can be ac- 

uired if thought desirable, under the title of the Dominion Coal Company 
CLimited), and all of them are now o by or under refusal to it. The 
cost of these properties, of the Black Diamond Steamship Company (whose 
steamers transport coal up the St. Lawrence River). and of the railroad 
spoken of below, will be considerally in excess of the amount of bonds and 
preferred stock issued; and the company will have in its treasury a large 
amount of money to be devoted to improvements. 


The second shows how free coal will profit foreign coal to the 
sacrifice of our own: 


Should the United States duty of 75 cents per ton be removed, it seems evi- 
dent that this company will find a large market on the New d sea- 
board, for which its position at tidewater would enable it to compete on ad- 
vantageous terms. 

it is estimated that it could put coal free on board vessel at Louisburg for 
— a ton, probably cheaper than coal is shipped at any port in the 
wor! 

The accountant’s statement shows that the companies whose books he ex- 
amined have been making during the past five years an average profitof about 
40 cents per ton on ‘their output, not including various sources of revenue 
such as profits of the company stores, revenue reais outside of coal 
traffic, and profits of the company. 
considerably increased by consolidation. but even this as a basis shows 
annual prof tons 

* 


tor the com present output (about 825,000 
a oe above mentioned, operated individ: 


ucts of the textile mills, when the textile industries of Pennsyi- 


And it must not be forgotten that while we are legislating for 
vania show such a splendid growth as the following: 


the free entry of Canadian coal Canada maintains a tariff duty 
of 60 cents a ton on ours. Surely this is reeiprocity with a ven- 


Coming now to the reasons urged by the majority of the com- 
mittee in defense of cheap coal, it be suflicient to say with 
t to the raw-material theory that coal is not a raw mate- 

rial but a finished product, 90 per cent of whose value is labor; 
that coal is now so cheap to the ordinary consumer that any at- 
tempt to further cheapen it by cutting off from our thousands 
of men engaged in mining it the means of its purchase would be 


to defeat instead of to promote the end pretended to be desirec. 639 
So far as manufactures are concerned, cheap coal would play W 1 = 
but a small part, if any at all, in cheapening them. 817,861,778 473 

I quote from the views of the minority of the Waysand Means 
Committee ipon the report of the pending bill: $15, 190,019) 97,210,488 

12.074 8.880 
$5, 509, $3, 035, 971 
$14, 304, 660 
as a raw material, supposing the whole 75 cents per ton comes to the pocket 111, 682 980, 000 
«M000. $322, 800 #450, 000 
feo ey p meore, let us see: 

The cry that it would increase manufactu: is equally ab- SLOT On 715 
surd. Under a protective duty a mighty manufactur fabric $330, 050 $317, 987 
has been built up in the United States, the basis of which is $1, 444,180} 81,717,826 
coal and iron. 

From an invested capital in 1850 of not much more than $500,- 89,121,082] 88,743, 790 
000,000 to an invested capital of probably $5,000,000,000. From 1 1 n n ia 
less than a million pata pis to probably six millions. From $16, 944, 237 935, 
less than ee piar paid in ear to eee ogra in 
wages. over forty years our production our iron- 
af eee; got wae ee Luan eee 1602 185 000 3 
to uot was 7.25 tons, x : 
tons—within 2,000,000 tons of the output of Great Britain the $18, $81,773 ] 911,081,054 
same year. In less than a generation the production of iron ore 
has gone from 3,000,000 to 16,000,000 tons. With such a showing 89, 362, 063 $1, 372, 900 
as this, why experiment? 92, 080’ S04 218 130 

The United States to-day produces more than one-third of the $19,257,546 | 83, 491, B40 
world’s supply of ooul, son ora pig son, and moni A 

So long as any American industries are gran protec 
and the tariff levied is not purelya revenue tariff, the particular 8 Wa 
products representing the hest percentage of labor in their 2 — He a — 


production can not in common fairness and honesty be singled 
out and made free while a vestige of protection remains upon 
industries where inventions, machinery, exceptional ingenuity, 
and higher-paid labor have contributed so much in cheapening 
uction and revolutionizing methods. 
During the last decade iron and steel manufacturing in the 
State of Pennsylvania shows the following enormous increase: 


If these figures and statistics from official sources indicate any- 
thing, they point out the fact that under the present system all 
industries have been 33 all wage-earners have been 
kept busy at fairly good wages, and that as a result of this system 
we have built up, not only our manufacturing interests that are 
capable of producing annually over $8,000,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts, but something of far greater importance, namely, a home 
market with an annual and wage-earning capacity of from $10,000,- 
000,000 to $12,090,000,000—the richest market on the face of the 
globe to-day. The greatest market for the foreigner to seize 
and secure a share of if possible. 

The fear that this protective policy, which has worked so well 
and built up all interests harmoniously, will be abandoned, has 
brought about a labor panic the like of which was never before 
known in this country; the actual effect of which is, when the 
excitement shall have cleared away, and the wage-earner of the 
United States shall sit by his fireside with his family and cipher 
it out, that the American laborer has been brought 10, 20, or 30 
per cent nearer to the standard of the laborer of European coun- 
tries. By that, it is meant that wages have been reduced with- 
out any compensation in the way of cheaper articles. As the 
American manufacturer shall be pushed to the wall, as the ma- 
chinery in the mills shall rust and the walls of his factory be- 
eomes moss-covered and decayed, the foreign ucer b 
degrees increase the price of his clothing and all other commod- 
ities which he is able to send into this country. 

Our widely-scattered coal fields are peculiarly open to com- 
petition on all sides from abroad. 

The products of the coal deposits of Nova Scotia, immense in 
extent and richness of ble output, can be marketed in New 
England, if our tariff duties be stricken off, at a less cost than 
the coals of Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, and the 
coal from the remoter Southern States. 

The Canadian coal deposits along the line of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad are su t in area and near enough in location 


If the above figures were not enough to convince the ordinary 
mind that the prices of coal were not hampering our manufac- 
tures, surely the following facts from thecensus would have that 
effect: 


tal wages Dep AM ae EES 
. en 


It might be urged that cheap coal is necessary for the textile 
ican de Certainly the returns of the census, either for New 
England or for the Middle States, do not indicate that manufac- 


procure. uce the wages of coal miners and of railroad 
employés, thus curtailing their capacity to purchase the prod- 
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Orleans and other SOE porta even now compete with the 
coals of Pennsylvania and West Vi ia. 

There are extensive Mexican measures just across the 
Rio Grande alregdy opened up; and coal mines extensively op- 
erated only 70 miles away, ready to furnish all the fuel Texas 
needs for its locomotives, steamers, factories, and houses. 

So far as the Pacific coast is concerned, it already feels the 
effects of imports of coal from Australia and British Columbia. 

The development of the coal mines of Vancouver Island, in 
British Columbia, has been ve renia during the last few years. 
The production in 1891 was 1, 029,09 tons, against 678,140 
tons in 1890. The 1 of the Vancouver mines in 1874 
was 81,000 tons, and in 1875 it was 110,000 tons. The following 
table gives their production since 1876, in gross tons: 


A communication in a recent issue of the London Colliery 
Guardian says that the markets for British Columbian coal 
are very important. viz, the markets of the north Pacific coast 


of America.” California imported 641,011 tons of coal from Van- 
couver Island in 1891. The production of coal in the three Pa- 
cific coast States of bie pope. Oregon, and California in the 
census year 1889 was 1,214,757 net tons, or 1,084,604 gross tons, 
nearly all of which was produced in the State of Washington, 
which is separated from Vancouver Island by the Strait of San 
Juan de Fuca. 

It thus appears that on every side peculiar facilities are af- 
forded to foreigners to seize our coal trade if the duty on coal 
be stricken down. And this simply by reason of the difference 
between foreign wage ratesand our own. The difference in cost 
to the consumer from the removal of the duty would be slight 
in the first instance; the loss to American labor and Ameri- 
can capital would be incalculable, and the loss to the whole peo- 
ple, in the last analysis, beyond measure. To put coal on the 

ree list is without reason and against reason, and finds no sem- 
blance of defense save in the unjustifiable desi 


re to exploit a 
theory at the expense of the American people. 


The Tariff—Fairly Adjust a Revenue Measure. 


“Oppress not the poor because he is poor.” 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE P. IKIRT, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. IKIRT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The subject of tariff is one that has, since 
the founding of our Government, been of deep concern to the 
American people. 

Let us consider the subject fairly,eaided by the light of the 
lamp of experience. 

Tariff will for years to come, at intervals at least, continue to 
be of deep concern, for the reason that we shall not be able to 
agree among ourselves as to how high or how low aduty should 
be levied. 

He that is benefited most by a high tariff desires one still 
higher, until he reaches the prohib ty point; while he that 
can manufacture an article better and sell it cheaper than any- 

one else in the world is often found, like my genial colleague [Mr. 
JOHNSON], raising his voice in favor of absolute free trade. 

For myself, I do not subscribe to either of these extremes, for 
the reason that I believe both equally bad for a nation like ours 
at this stage of progress and development. Either extreme is 
alike fatal to sufficient revenue, the prime object of tariff, and 
the rapid development of our resources. 

Extreme high protection by stimulating overproduction, and 
overproduction by stimulating ruinous competition in prices, can 


so reduce prices that competition becomes the death instead of 
the life of trade. The result is the survival of the fittest, or 
rather the richest only. 

More generally, howevo”, in order to prevent that condition, 
extreme high protection fosters and produces trusts and com- 
bines that operate to keep up the prices too often beyond the nor- 
mal maximum, while forcing the production cost down to the 
minimum. 

The people have had altogether too much sad experience in 
this direction in recent years. They have Taos: that the 
power to tax is also the power to destroy. 

Absolute free trade, on the other haat, is impossible, so long 
as the Governmental expenses are to be raised largely by tax on 
imports, as empowered by the Constitution. It is, therefore, a 
long way in the future. 

The Democratic party stands pledged, not to free trade, but 
© dept: reform. Tariff reform means not free trade, but fair 

rade. 

Said a Democratic editor to me last fall, What is your defi- 
nition of the Democratic policy, briefly stated.“ My reply was, 
„The position of the Democratic party, clearly and concisely 
stated, demands tariff revision and a reduction where it can be 
made, keeping in view Democratic equity and justice to both 
consumer and producer, as well as the vast amount to be raised 
for Government expenses, and never losing sight of the great 
fundamental principle that the necessities of the Government 
are the reasons for and mark the limit of the taxing power as 
granted by the Constitution.” 

This has been for years the teaching of our ablest leaders 
and the position of the Democratic party. 

The Constitution grants the right to levy duties on imports 
for the purpose of revenue, and in laying such duties, when you 
find an article manufactured in this country is undersold by a 
similar article manufactured in another country, then the duty 
should mark about the difference in production cost (after the 
raw material entering into the product has been reduced to the 
lowest practical point), and no more. 

Thus will the proper line of revenue for the Government, 
which is the primary principle; and incidental protection, the 
secondary principle, be as a rule properly and justly applied. 

If to meet the expenses of the Government the revenue must 
be comparatively high somewhere, it should be so on luxuries 
and high-priced goods, that the rich will buy and consume. A 
gentleman on the Republican side [Mr. DOLLIVER, from Iowa] 
assumed to criticise because I applied these cardinal Democratie 
1 of a tariff for revenue before a Democratic Ways and 

eans Committee about to revise the present tariff and recom- 
mend a Democratic measure to take the pre of the present 
law, and the point he makes is that I stated the tariff is a tax 
that increases the cost of an article. That is precisely true. 
The tariff is a tax, but I am led to infer from what he said that 
in his belief the tariff is not a tax. If it is not a tax and does 
not generally increase the price, then I want to ask, why was the 

rice of sugar reduced to the consumer when the tariff was re- 
uced? I leave this question to soak in. 

If tariff is not a tax and makes everything cheaper except 
wages, thirty years ought to have proven it. 

If it is a tax paid by the foreigner, why did not the Repub- 
lican party quadruple it, so the American people while escapin 
all taxation would at the same time (if his theory be TEE get 
everything for nothing? 

I believe tariff is a tax and only favored it (less the equivalent 
of free raw material) where it would raise much needed revenue, 
This is tariff for revenue with protection as the incident and not 
the primary object. 

Let him or other would-be critics either inform themselves as 
to the traditions and teachings of the Democratic party or hunt 
their holes. 

It follows, further, that articles manufactured in America bet- 
ter and cheaper than can be made abroad, since no revenue can 
be obtained by a duty thereon (as no importation of a similar ar- 
ticle can occur), should be free, and if not free, the amount so 
added to the cost of the article is an unjust discrimination 
against our home consumers. This is why farm n 
some of it with a high duty, has sold abroad cheaper than in th 
country where manufactured. 

All such machinery should, of course, be on the free list in- 
stead of dutiable at a high rate, that our American farmer be 
not discriminated against as in the past. 

So also with steel rails, which are and can be made here so 
cheaply that no foreign country can compete with us. The 
extra tax is just that much extra cost to the consumer and extra 
profit to the manufacturer. The 25 per cent which the bill 
allows should be stricken off, every cent of it, and some of it 
might properly be placed on diamonds instead, or some other 

e where it would raise some revenue for the Govern- 
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ment. No duty should be levied where revenue is not obtain- 
able. It is not Democratic, and the party must stand or fall 
by the record it makes. 

The Democratic party has promised two things to the people: 
First, where an exorbitant duty has been levied so as to be 
prohibitory on any product, that extreme duty shall be reduced; 
and, second, that the luxuries of life should bear the highest rate 
and the necessaries of the masses the lowest rate. 

This bill has been submitted to the House and the country as 
a tariff-reform measure in fufillment of that promise. It is as- 
sailed by some Republicans on the floor because it makes reduc- 
tions and puts too much raw material on the free list, but we 
never promised the people there would not be reductions. That 
is what the people wanted. 

It is assailed by some others because it does not make heavier 
reductions to what they would define as a free-trade basis, but we 
never promised the people adestructivesweep. We have, then, 
on this floor three kinds of men—extreme protectionists, free 
traders, and tariff reformers. 

This bill, speaking in a general way, and while, of course, not 

rfection—and no bill ever was—is an effort at equitable ad- 
8 e of duties on manufactured products, together with free 
or cheaper raw materals, so as to diminish as much as possible 
the cost of such products to the consumer, and at the same time 
not to jeopardize capital invested in manufacture. 

As an honest attempt at the fulfillment of the promises made 
the people it can therefore be commended. 

Asa whole it is much nearer justice to the people than the 
peer law. It does not oppress the poor because he is poor, 

ut gives him a measure of relief, while giving to the manufac- 
turer the opportunities of a more extended trade. 

Thus it aims to produce both more general and more continued 
pr rity. Underit there will be less overproduction and more 
ir deh employment to labor than under the present law. 


WHAT WAS THE AMERICAN POLICY,” SO CALLED? 


We hear much talk of protection from our Republican friends, 
as though they had invented and patent-righted the term, and 
they tell us it is the great American policy,“ and claim it as ex- 
elusively their own, when protection existed long before the Re- 
3 ty was born. In fact, there never was or never can 

a on imports but what does possess more or less protect- 
ive power. Oh, yes,” they say, but we mean the policy advo- 
cated by Henry Clay, of ‘ protection for protection’s sake.’ That 
is our policy, and that is what we mean by protection.” 

Very well; let us see. Henry Clay, the great Whig advocate 
of protection“ and the alleged originator of the so-called 
American policy, in a carefully considered letter addressed to 
S. F. Bronson, of Georgia, on September 13, 1843, gives his views 
on the protection policy. This letter is found in Epes Sargent's 
Life of Clay, and should be read by every voter in the land, and 
the following are some of the statements contained in the same. 
y Said Mr. Clay: 

The sum and substance of what I conceive to be the true policy of the United 
States in r t to a tariff may be briefly stated. 
ty with the principle announcedin the compromise act, I think 
whatever revenue is necessary to an economical and honest administration of the 
General Government oagus to be derived from duties imposed on foreign im- 
ports. And I believe tin seou a tariff of those duties, such a dis- 
crimination ought to be made as will incidentally afford reasonable protection 
to our national interests. 

I think there is no danger of a high tariff ever being established. That of 
1828 (which was a tariff below 36 per cent) was eminently deserving of that 
8 I was not in Congress when it passed and did not vote for 

t, but with its history and with the circumstances which gave it birth Iam 
well acquainted. were highly discreditable to American legislation, and 
I hope, for its honor, wilt never be repeated. 

My opinion that there is no danger hereafter of a high tariff is founded on 
the gratifying fact that our manufactures have now taken a deep root. 
In their infancy they needed a greater measure of protection; but as they 
grow and advance they acquire strength and stability, and, consequently, 
Will require less protection. Even now some branches of them are able to 
main in distant markets, successful competition with rival foreign man- 
ufactures. . 

It is thus made so plain that the wayfaring man need not err, 
that if Henry Clay was alive to-day he would be found in the 
Democratic party supporting the Wilson bill. 

The fact is, modern Republicanism has perverted the teach- 
ings of Clay into extreme high protection run mad, and the 
present condition of the country is almost wholly the result of 
that policy and not the poly as advocated by Henry Clay. 

The issue, then, between the parties to-day is tariff (or 
tax) reform, and not, as has been falsely stated, free trade against 
5 This is only the ghost of a false issue, invented to 

righten the timid, but the same intelligence that has looked 
through similar shams and subterfuges can be relied upon to 
also penetrate this. 3 

Honest old Abe Lincoln said “ You can fool all the people 
some times” (and the Pe paneer’ leaders did it for some time), 
You can fool some of the people all the time” (and they are 
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fooling some of them still), ‘‘But you can’t fool all the people 
all the time ”—and they didn’t fool the majority in 1892, and they 
are not fooling them now by the cry of Democratic times,” for 
they, the people, know all too well these Democratic times, so 
called, are the result of Republican rule and policy, under which 
there has been extreme high protection for every capitalist, 
every trust and monopoly, but not a grain of protection for the 

e-earner. The perfection of the Republican idea, as demon- 
strated, is extreme protection for capital even to the point of a 
monopoly and the freest kind of free trade in labor. 


HOW HIGH PROTECTION BENEFITS THE WAGE-EARNER. 


We are met with the allegation from the Republican side of 
the House that this measure will work disaster to labor, because 
it is not in accordance with their preconceived idea of an ex- 
treme high protection. They seem to believe that the manu- 
facturers need no restraint and can be safely trusted at all times 
to look to and take care of the interests of their employee; 

Well, we have been trying that policy for years, and experi- 
ence, which has proven to be a dear school, has taught us that 
the protection the manufacturer generally gives his employés is 
like the protection that vultures give to lambs—by covering and 
devouring them. 

The gentleman from Maine, the leader of the Republican 
party, to whom is credited the authorship of the minority re- 
port on this bill [Mr. REED], says in that report that— 


higher wages exist, however, or did exist before the bill threatened the 
country can not be disputed. That these wages are maintained by protec- 
tion — lower wages offoreign countries, can hardly be successfully 
question 

Nodoubt other causes, like the low grade of civilization checking enter- 
prise and substituting the content which prevails inthe East from daily in- 
creasing demand for new luxuries soon to me necessities, may con- 
tribute to prevent the full effect of foreign wages upon our markets, yet as 
against foreign factories which have all our capacity for obtaining new ma- 
chinery, and which have accumulations of capital far greater than our own, 
the tariffis the great maintainer of wages. 

Without being guilty of that attempt to press the aeree- into a nut- 
shell, which is the bane of economic discussion, it may briefly said that 
ever: produce which goes to market must meet every other like product on 
equ: rms. 


It will be observed that while in the midst of much verbiage 
the assertion is made that the tariff is the great maintainer of 
wages,” yet he hastens to add that he does not desire to be 
* guilty of that attempt to press the question into a nutshell,” 
which, he says, is the bane of economic discussion.” Bane is 
good; and he, when he so adroitly avoided the bane, no doubt 

ad the fact in his mind that that oe the bane of his party 
as well, and as powerful and lethal in its effect to silence the 
modern Republican calamity howler as is the deadly simoon’s 
blast to wither life on the Sahara Desert. His adroitness often 
serves him a good purpose, and this is not the only instance in 
which he has avoided pressing the subject of the effect of high 
tariff upon wages into à nutshell.“ 

I must commend his judgment for thus declining in the mi- 
nority report to spread before the eager oyee of the country the 
defects of the very foundation on which his party has been rest- 
ing. Too well he knows that he can make the bare assertion 
that high tariff is ‘‘the great maintainer of wages,” but he also 
well knows he can not demonstrate the same, for in order to do 
so he must deny the fact that under even the high tariff of the 
present law of 1890 wages were not raised, but have been con- 
stantly declining; and to deny that fact would be to deny his- 
tory, on the newly written page of which the ink is scarcely 
dry. It is ind refreshing to note that he who so often as- 
sumes to instruct and lecture this side of the House does not 
challenge history. 

Said hones Jafterson, after enumerating the boundless re- 
sources and natural advantages of this country: 


With all these blessings what more is necessary to make us a happy and 
prosperous people? Still one thing more, fellow-citizens, a wise and fr 
government which shall restrain men from injuring one another—shall leave 
them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry andimprove- 
ment—and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. 
atis 12 55 po of good government, and this is necessary to close the circle 
of our felicities. 


We have, then, according to Jefferson, not reached the goal, 
for by this extreme policy, men have been given the extreme 
wer in very fact to take from the mouth of labor the bread it 
as earned by daily toil, and too often through trusts and com- 
bines have men done it. Aye, more, even the power under a 
flimsy pretense of law or rather the absence of law to take life 
itself, and, sad tosay, they have even done that. 

We have often been told that high tariff makes high wages, 
That isonly an assumption and not borne out in fact. If manu- 
factures are prosperous, it does not necessarily follow as a log- 
ical conclusion that labor mustbe also. The truth is labor may 
or may not be prosperous, depending upon the greed of the man- 
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cient, while opportunities are more diversified. Then, too, in 
old countries more densely ulated, the supply of labor is 
much more frequently in excess of the demand here. 


ward for some years. It will continue to be so as 8 of 
labor increases, and if the demand, by reason of improved meth- 
odsand machinery decreases (unless we give our industries a 
more extended market and thus provide against overproduc- 
tion). Hence the efforts of all labor organizations to keep up 
the of labor; and to this end they have materially aided. 

I do not believe that competition is the oe factor in low- 
ering the price of commodities below what their prices were 
back in the fifties. Improved methods and improved machinery, 
the results of the brain worker and the inventor, have had far 
more to do inlowering prices than has competition. Why? By 
reason of the fact that a line is soon reached below which com- 
petition can not go and the industrysurvive. Then comes in 
some improved method or improved machinery, or both, and the 
price is lowered still farther, and far more, and the industry 

rs even more before. 

To all these conditions and factors I think we should assign 
their true position and influence as affecting the wage question, 
8 discussing and fairly considering this great indus- 

rial problem. 

ngone can follow the links of this chain of thought to its 
legi teend. Istart with the plain and truthful statement 
that extreme high tarifas a rule increases prices to the con- 
sumer. Increased prices always result in decreased consump- 
tion. Decreased consumption means decrease in production. 
Decreased production means decreased profit to manufacturer. 
Decrease o = means decrease of expenses and the amount 
of labor employed. Decrease in the demand for labor always re- 
sults in a decrease of wages paid or else more work done by 
those that are employed and often both. 

The Carnegie shut-down in 1892 was to break down trades 
a nce ng and not because the men asked for an increase 
of wages. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] ina lame defense 
of Carn on this floor, said in reply to a question, The em- 
ployers thought it was better to spend thousands by the stoppage 
of the mills than to continue to pay wages so high.” 

It is always thus. The of human nature, advan- 
tage of every opportunity to reduce labor, no matter what the 
pretense, or the percentage of profit. Not that all employers are 
80 constituted as to become a willing prey to avaricious greed, but 
some one in the same business that is so constituted or the com- 
bine to which they belong sets the pace, and he that, if left to 
himself, might be just in self-interest follows. 

The question of wages is the very milk in the cocoanut. If 
this extreme high protection under which we have been living 
for some years, and especially since 1890, has increased wages, 
then it is an argument in its favor. But has it raised the wages? 
No! Has it ever maintained them? No! What is its fruitage, 
then? Oppression for the masses by extreme high taxes on ne- 
cessities and a constant decline of es to labor, resulting in 
strikes, reductions, lockouts, and bl hed, and over all, dis- 
tress and suffering, wi ead, and so far-reaching as to be 
well-nigh unive No wonder our Republican friends try to 
shift . It is their last ditch and only hope. 

High does not protect the laborer in his wages. The 
only protection the laboring man has to-day is the Democratic 
party and the labor organizations. The tariff doesnot regulate 

wages. The proof of that statement is capable of plain dem- 
onstration. If the tariff regulated wagea, then wages must have 
raised every time the iff was increased; but they did not. 
2 very apt to fall, but never raise, so that the tendency 
has been downward all the time. 

Said Mr. Frick, upon the witness stand before the examining 
committee that investigated the Homestead trouble, supply 
and demand, of course, regulate wages.” He told the truth. 
The man that wants a place regulates the price of wages largely 
and the policy has been to have more than one man for a job, if 
avaricious fingers had to reach across the sea to men here 
to keep up a supply of labor in excess of the d . This is 


always done, however, without omitting the professions of ten- 
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der solicitude for American labor. It is the same kind of tender 
solicitude that has been recently witnessed in some of this 
country, where employers offered their men work at 50 percent 


of the w: they had formerly them, for fear the Wilson 
bill would reduce their profits $10 or 15 per cent. So great 
was their ty that they only wanted to make 35 per 


cent or 40 per cent out of the men who toiled for them. 

The man who, on his way to Jericho, fell among thieves, was 
pretty roughly handled; but there are, it seems, modern high- 
waymen who could have gotten more out of him if he had been 
as thoroughly in their power—the difference between the two 
prorsns that under the modern, the man would not have 

n “left dead ” quite so quickly. But what shall I say of 
those manufacturers on whose products no reduction has been 
made, that propose to reduce the price of labor? Truly they 
have shown themselves heartless petty tyrants. 


Greed is but a monster, 
Wealth is but the stamp, ` 

Justice is the soul of conscience, — 
That would scorn to make of mortal—slave or tramp. 


Sir, there is a sense in which (we are our brother's keeper,” 
whether we are willing to admit it or not. Oppress not the 
poor because he is poor.” 

Just here I desire to submit a statement from a recent issue of 
a workingman’s paper, the Labor Tribune, that evidently thinks 
the Wilson bill has been made to bear the sins of many who are 
not nearly as honest as the bill. 

Reductions in made in the last half of 1893 full: 
cai oral Tt" onaran gg is home fake e Baye he 


many reductions made on the und of this revision which wore not fairly 
due toit. But “a bad excuse — than ey acco 
of twad 


any change in the midst of depression in business. How- 

ever, now t they have ‘the fat in the fire” the best that can be done is to 
82 n to a conclusion, so that 
0. 


music be as discordant as in the original scare at the Wilson bill, we cont 
e on we c ess 

that we do notsee much at which to be frighten: many 

ductions now lower in price at American eiethen ot Engine ame = 

Many a man, no doubt, has honestly feared the result of Dem- 
ocratic ascendency because he had hold of a darkened concep- 
tion of what the democracy of Jefferson, Monroe, and Jackson 
really contemplated or because he feared modern leaders were 
less solicitous of the interests of the ple than those of old, 
but the article just referred to and the manner in which it is 
put shows the people, with such facts before their eyes, will 
soon come to the realization of what is trus and best. 

The author of thatarticle, having gone below the surface, has 
no fear of the results of the Wilson bill. Nor is there serious 
grounds for fear on the part of anyone. The most powerful ar- 
gument that can be adduced in favor of this bill, I believe to be 
the undeniable fact that thirty years of Republican policy and 
supremacy mainly has brought, by slow degrees, the conditions 
we all to-day deplore. Certain it is, whatever a policy has had 
to do with present conditions, the result must lie at the door of 
the policy in yogue. [Applause.] 

History will so record it, and it may just as well be admitted 
now. The truth may be and so may the surgeon’s knife, 
but sometimes it must be borne. 


SOME FEATURES OF THE PRESENT REPUBLICAN LAW, 


I have used the 8 “extreme high tariff run mad,” 
aad here are some of the 2 inequalities t which the 
people protested in 1890 and 1892, because they desired the tariff 
should be levied highest on the luxuries of the rich and lowest 
on the necessities of the poor, while the reverse has toa marked 
degree obtained. 

Let us note a few instances. Thesealskin sacque worn by the 
lady of wealth and affluenceshould bear a higher tariff duty than 
the imitation (sometimes known as seal plush) that envelops 
the form of the wife of the farmer or wage-earner, but the pres- 
ent tariff tax on seal skins is 20 per cent, while the tax on the 
imitation plush is 120 per cent. 

The black silk dress of the lady of leisure can and should bear 
a higher tariff than the dress of the mechanic’s wife. Black 
silk is not taxed at all, while silk alpaca, so called, is taxed 66 

r cent. 

Phe diamonds of the daughter of wealth could bear tariff bet- 
ter and more of it than the woolen stockings of the factory girl 
who trudges through rain or snow to work, by means of w 

she earns a livelihood. Diamonds in the rough and unset are 
free; those set, taxed 10 per cent and woolen stockings 50 per 


cent. 

The finest woolen blanket, soft and fleecy as eider down, for 
the couch of the wealthy, is taxed but 66 per cent, while the com- 
mon blanket, for use by the common people, is taxed 166 per 


labor” sounds well, but. he is the best protectionist that believes, 
like Jefferson and Jackson, in giving the laborer what he justly 
earns, instead of deluding and d ving him with promises to 
the ear before election, only to. be broken to the hope by a re- 
duction of wages at the first opportunity after election. 

Sir, is it any wonder that instead of a policy that has led to 
the establishment of poppe e the country desires a system 
that will establish justice 

HOW HAS THE FARMER FARED? 

There is no truer index of a country than the condition of 
those that till the soil—the breadstuff-raisers,if you please, who 
feed the bread-consumers. How has he fared under this policy? 
If well, then he:wants it continued. Is he satisfied, prosperous, 
and happy? No! He will tell you his farm has constantly de- 
5 until it is not worth more than half what it was 
seg or thirty yearsago, and has been declining faster the last 

n years. 

© will tell you all the products of the farm haye declined in 
value also, the home market th in his experience, was 
only an irridescent dream; that under the home-market panacea 
he sells his oats for 20 to 25 cents, and his wheat for 50 cents; 
that it seems to him what he has had to buy and consume on his 
farm and in his family for the last twenty years he has had to 
pay for proportionately much more than he got for what he had 
sell; that the boys, as they grew up, became dissatisfied, said 
there was but little more than a living, if that, in farming, and 
left the farm to try their fortunes in other-callings. In fact, 
about the only thing that has been abiding is his taxes. 

This, in is about the condition of the average farmer to- 
day, and not overdrawn either, for too often he is found with a 
crane? on his farm that ten or fifteen years ago was free from 

ebt. 

Ask him why he does not realize as much out of his toil as he 
used to do, and why what he does get seems to go so quickly, and 
you will probably get the answer, ‘‘ Somehow the conditions are 

the farmer.” Quite true, and somehow the balance at 
the end of the year is often against him. 

I will include in the REcoRD a table compiled in 1888 by Mr. 
Lieb, that shows the conditions * which the farmer has 
been contending. It shows about — price he has had 
to pay and the extreme taxation he has had to bear (with but 
slight variation in some of the articles) for the last twenty or 
twenty-five years. It will show wherea good share of his profit 
went: 


Table of prices of commodities with duty, and the manufacturer's tax. 


Domestic manufactures. 


MATERIALS FOR FARMHOUSE. 


6,000 feet Fond and scantling. 378. 00 $12. 00 
5,000 feet flooring 80. 00 0. 00 
1,200 feet common 15. 60 2.40 
3,500 feet sid ing 77.00 7.00 
12,000 shingles. ...........-..-...-.- 30. 00 4.20 
‘Twenty-five doors and windows. 150. 00 20. 00 
450 feet base — — 12. 60 1. 00 
6 45.00 10.00 

2 161. 00 30. 00 

92. 00 6. 36 

50. 00 20. 00 

25. 00 7.00 

139. 96 

75. 00 6,00 

22.50 1.50 

4.00 -60 

4.00 60 

2.00 30 

7.00 - 80 

85. 00 4.00 

33.00 2.60 

25.00 5.00 

20.00 8.20 

16.00 2. 60 

50. 00 4.00 

48.00 6.00 

6.00 2.50 

5.00 2.00 
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I think any farmer that reads that table will conclude that 
there is no doubt but that he has been bearing more than his 
proportionate share of the expenses of the Government, while 
on what he has had to sell he has had to take the prices current 
on staples in the markets of the world, less the cost of tra 
tation. The price of his cotton or his wheat is regulated by the 
price established at Liverpool, and of his wool, by the price of a 
Similar grade in London or Antwerp, less the transportation 
cost, and these are free markets. 


WOOL. 


But we are told that if wool is placed on the free list we injure 
the farmer. Ido not believe it. The price of his wool is fixed 
in a free market in open competition with the world, and the be- 
lief that tariff helps to fix the price of wool is another delusion. 

Not only does the tariff not operate to fix the price of wool, 
but it does not operate to maintain it. This is proven by the 
fact that for about thirty years, or since. 1865, the rule has been 
that whenever the tariff on wool has been raised the price has 
soon declined. Every farmer knows the price of wool hasstead- 
ily declined until there is no profit in keeping sheep for the clip 

one. 

Under the operation of the present law, the McKinley —. 
with a tariff of about 11 per cent, the average price of Ohio woo! 
was lower in 1893 than ever before for more than seventy years— 
being but 21 or 22 cents a pound, 

The problem has practically solved itself. Time has demon- 
strated that the tariff has neither increased nor maintained the 
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price of wool. There is, therefore, no injury to the farmer in 
putting wool on the free list. 

Within two years from the time this bill goes into operation, 
if it becomes a law, the farmer will find he is benefited by hav- 
ing wool on the free list, by an increase in the pe by reason 
of the increase in home consumption. He will also find him- 
self and the American people generally wearing less shoddy. 

For reference and proof positive of the foregoing statements 
Isubmita tabulated statementshowing prices as quoted by Bond’s 
Boston Circular. Itshowsclearlya tendency to a steady decline 
in price of all grades of Ohio wool for the last twenty years. 


Average price of Ohio wool, 1874 to 1894. 


Year. Fine. | Medium.] Coarse. 

Cents. Cents. Cents. 

SINS AASE worse R NS 49 47 1 
1878 45 43 31 
1882 .. 42 45 35 
1886 .. B4 35 82 
1889 .. 4 32 30 
1893, prices averaged 23 22 21 


In the light of these facts and figures we must therefore con- 
clude, no matter what theories men have nursed, that tariff has 
failed to increase or even maintain the price of wool; or we must 
place ourselves in the position of suming to deny the history 
of the last twenty years—a position which no thoughtful man 
has the temerity to assume. 


SUGAR, COAL, AND IRON ORE. 


Sugar being a necessity in the culinary department of every 
home, of the poor as wellas the rich, should not be taxed. For 
the next few years, or untill the necessity has passed, a tax on 
incomes—on the surplus of the rich and middle classes is pref- 
erable, because far more just and more easily borne than a taxon 
the necessities of the struggling gece 

Free coal and free iron ore wil give renewed life toindustry, 
for it will stimulate trade as a whole, and benefit both labor and 
capital. We ship coal now to almost every 8 of the globe. 

e even ship large quantities to Canada—about a million tons 
went there in the last year—and after paying their duty can 
compete with them. All told, we export about three times as 
much coal as we did ten yearsago. These facts prove that we 
can and do produce it cheaper than other compet: countries, 
and, therefore, that free coal should result ina fresh impetus to 
industry and the more steady employment of those who “dig 
the dusky diamonds underneath the ground.” 

The same is also true with reference to the production of iron 
ore. It can be placed on board cars to-day for transportation 
cheaper than ever before, and to retain a duty thereon is mainly 
in the interest of the owner of extensive ore beds, whose loss at 
being deprived of the duty would be speedily made up to them 
and more by the increased consumption. : 

We are told by our Republican friends with apparent seri- 
ousness, in some instances, that if this bill becomes a law it will 
ruin not only the country but the Democratic perky also. 

Assuming that to be true, when did our Republican friends, 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness, constitute them- 
selves the especial wet nurse, goa moner, and guardian of the 
Democratic party, that is so old and time honored that it had 
accumulated every square acre of land from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific—of all this broad domain—through which a plowshare 
can run, and ruled the country besides for more than half a cen- 
tury before the Republican party was born? 

I admit that they have been the guardian of the country for 
thirty years, but the people said they could not act in that 
capacity longer, and many of the people, because that conclu- 
sion was not reached years before, are now adjusting a scanty 
subsistence to the minimum of necessities and praying God speed 
the day when laws more just can be got upon the statute books 
of the nation. : 

Thatis notall. If some Republican leaders really believed 
this bill would ruin the Democratic party they would be anxious 
to see it d, and if one-third as bad for the country as they 
aver it will be, they would interpose no objection, in order that 
their party might be speedily returned to power. 


THE TARIFF OF SEVENTY YEARS. 


A brief glance at the tariffs for the last seventy years might 
prove interesting. 

The tariff of 1824, the highest up to that time, was 36 per 
cent, In 1832 it had been reduced to 30 per cent, and in 1842 
it had been still further reduced to 17 per cent. 

This low rate of duty was what helped the masses to recover 
from the panic of 1837 to 1839. 
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In 1842, the tariff under President Harrison—or rather John 
ler, Harrison having died—was increased from 17 per cent to 
per cent, but the people felt it was too high and rebuked it b 

electing James K. Polk, a Democrat, over Henry Clay in 1844, 
5 as the people rebuked the act of 1890 by electing Cleve- 
nd over Harrison in 1892. Thus we see history repeating it- 


self. 

In 1846 Robert Walker, Secretary of the Treasury under Polk's 
Administration, suggested the act with a rate of 22t per cent, 
which was known asthe Walker tariff. It became alaw in July, 
and for eleven years, or until 1857, the rate was unchanged. This 
was the longest restful tariff period in the history of our country, 
and it was also a period marked by the greatest prosperity to the 
countryasawhole. Missouri, Illinois, Minnesotaand Wisconsin 
doubled their population, while Iowa quadrupled hers. Agri- 
culture and manufactures alike prospered, because that golden 
mean that is found between the extremes had been approached. 

The country, having drifted to one extreme, is again, by com- 
mand of the people, swinging back, and the people are again 
hunting for that golden mean that will bealike just to the farm, 
factory, and wage-earner, as the Argonauts of old hunted for 
the golden fleece. 

The tariff of 1846 continued eleven years, or until 1857. In 
1857, Mr. Campbell of Ohio, a Republican leader upon the floor 
of the House, introduced a bill to reduce the tariff to 16 per 
cent. The House was Republican and the Senate Democratic, 
The bill became a law, and stood three years, or until 1860. 

Our Republican friends tell us that the war found us with an 
empty Treasury. That is true; but they do not often tell us 
that they were the prime movers in reducing the tariff too low 
to leave a balance after meeting the Governmental expenses. 
They generally class that gee ies period in with the eleven- 
years period of the Walker tariff that preceded it, and then lay 
the charge of an empty Treasury to the Walker tariff. 

Mr. Blaine, however, in his k Twenty Years in Con- 
gress,” speaks in high terms of the act of 1840 and the ensuing 
prosperity. 

In 1860, when the war came on, the tariff of 16 per cent was 
increased to 30 per cent, and not only did the revenue increase, 
but the pan of everything as well—another historical fact that 
proves the tariff is a tax borne not by the foreigner, but by the 
consumer. 

When the war closed in 1865 the Republican party was in con- 
trol of all the branches of the Government, but they did not re- 
duce the tariff. On the contrary, they increased it, and have 
continued to do so at frequent intervals until a 30 per cent tariff 
in 1865 had been increased to about double that amount in 1890. 

They tell us we Democrats must not touch the tariff on ac- 
count of disturbing business, but they have changed the tariff in 
thirty years by the e of just twenty-six separate acts since 
1861, and now they tell the Democratic party they must not 
touch the sacred thing, although the people commissioned them 
to revise and reduce it. 

This same cry was raised, we read, against the Walker tariff 
of 1846, but the change being in the interest of justice, prosper- 
ity followed, and so will prosperity follow if the present bill be- 
comes a law, because it is a turning toward that principle that 
recognizes justice to all and for all. 

Lincoln at the close of the war realized the impending danger 
of extravagance and greed, and buta short time before his tragic 
end spoke as if by inspiration when he said: 

I see in the near future a crisis arising that unnerves me, and causes me 
to tremble for the safety of my country. As a result of the war, corporations 
have beenenthroned, an era of corruption in high places will follow, and the 
money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign by working 


rejudices of the people until all wealth 1 aggregated in afew 


upon the p: 
hands and the Republic is destroyed. I feel more anxiety for my country 


than ever before, even in the midst of the war. 

How nearly has that prophecy been fulfilled, and whatare the 
conditions to-day with reference to the wealth distribution? 

The wealth of the State of Ohio increased $243,000,000 in the 
last ten years. The value of the farm lands has decreased in the 
same time $98,000,000. Commentis unnecessary. 

Let us now see the general conditionand drift. Lessthan 30,- 
000 capitalists own and control $38,000,000,000, while about 69,- 
000,000 people possess only about $29,000,000,000. If the same 
rate of absorption by the few continues, in the year 1900 they 
will own over 75 per cent of the capital of the entire country, 
and at the same rate, if continued twenty 1 longer and no 
new wealth was created, they would own all the wealth in the en- 
tire country. 

But take another view. The wealth of the entire country in- 
creased 50 per cent in the decade between 1880 and 1890; or, in 
other words, the toiling classes, after earning enough to clothe, 
feed, house, und make good the wear and tear, as well as the loss 
by fire, storm, etc., added $22,090,000,000 to the wealth of the 
country, and the capitalist absorbed every dollar of it. 
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Not only that, but the census of 1880 to 1890 shows that they 
encroached upon the capital of the farmer, the miner, the arti- 
san and other producers, and enslaved them still further by ad- 
ditional mortgages upon their property and their homes. 

Well may we pause and ask: What is the destiny of our coun- 
try? What be the inevitable result of this rapid concen- 
tration of wealth in the hands of the few, providing itcontinues? 
Lincoln said the Republic will be destroyed. 

I have heard it stated upon this floor that ‘‘the present condi- 
tions have had no parallel,” or words to that effect. I can not 
subscribe to that. 

The history of the Grecian Empire and the Roman Empire 
not only furnish a parallel in some respects, but shows us plainly 
that we are not only nearing the danger line, but that we are 
even now treading on dangerous ground. Never was reform so 
urgently demanded. 

The concentration of wealth in the hands of the few is always 
dangerous. Whensuch had become the conditionand the masses 
were impoverished the Grecian Empire went down. 

It took the Roman empre two thousand years to die, but when 
the concentration of wealth had transformed the great masses 
into hewers of wood and drawers of water, that mighty empire 
tottered to its fall, and to-day lives only on the pages of 
tory. 

It is high time that we pause and consider the prophetic warn- 
ing of Lincoln, since for aquarter of a century, disregarding the 
history of the blighting effects of centralization, we have been 
plunging along with as much bi Soe indifference as was dis- 
og ed by the tyrant Nero who fiddled while Rome was wrapt 

ames. 

I have seen it stated somewhere that counting the loss of 
time by reason of overproduction, wage controversies, and the 
excess of taxation above whatit should be on all articles of con- 
sumption, and mainly the latter, that it is equivalent to a loss 
of over one-fourth of the time of the laborer. 

If that be true, eliminating the value of the time in which he 
labors not, it means at least one-fifth of the time of the wage- 
earner when employed is given to unrequited toil. 

It is said that Cheops, the heartless King of Egypt. condemned 
to the pitiless servitude of unrequited toil for sweaty. ears a 
hundred million men, that he might rear, 8 fame, 
the great pyramid that bears his name. e who boast of our 
freedom shudder at the injustice of such an act, and yet the 
American people for more than twenty years have, by extreme 
high-tariff taxation, condemned millions of their own country- 
men to the same pitiless servitude of unrequited toil, ey toa 
less degree, thereby causing the concentration of the wealth into 
the hands of the few, and multiplying trusts and millionaires 
who rear, not pyramids, tis true, but colossal fortunes and bar- 
onial castles to perpetuate their names. 

Sir, it is true that like conditions produce like results, and the 
freest government can not long survive when the tendency of the 
laws are to create a rapid accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of the few and to render the great mass of the people both poor 
and dependent. 

That being true, unless we,as a people return to that golden 
mean that shall fairly regard the interests of all classes, the time 
will surely come when this magnificent and stately marble pile, 
erected in the faith of perpetual 3 and dedicated to liberty, 
will become the throne of despotism. 

I donot. however, believe that American liberty and the Ameri- 
can Republic, having withstood armed assault and various forms 
of intrigue, is destined to fade away or so ignominiously perish. 

The American people, realizing the facts and conditions, and 
their tendency as well, arose in their might and commissioned 
the Democratic party to lighten the burden of the oppressed, 
and, asthe starsin their course fought against Sisera, so the 
Democratic party and the civilization of the closing years of 
the nineteenth century will fight against the conditions that 
lead to paternalism and centralization of wealth and power. 

The Wilson bill, while not perfection is not a free trade, but a 
fair trade bill. If will lighten the burden of taxation to the con- 
sumer, make possible the restoration of a more abiding pros- 
perity; and should therefore be speedily enacted intolaw. We 
are ing through a trying, temporary financial stringency, 
almost wholly the result of a policy of contraction on the one 
hand and excessive taxation on the other. Apply the legiti- 
mate remedies and the inevitable result will be to lift the coun- 
try out of the depression and to carry us onward and upward to 
a higher plane of more universal prosperity than we haye known 
for years; and while Old Glory waves her protecting folds over 
all, and Justice with unbandaged eyes adjusts the scales aright 
twix't man and man, the American people will advance one lo 
stride nearer that condition of On earth, peace. Good w 
toward men.” [Applause.] 


The Tariff, 


SPEEOH 
HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 1, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Taxation begins at the birth of every form 
of human government, and never ends until the downfall is fully 
consummated. 

In all governments that conserve the best interests of the whole 
people taxes are paid cheerfully, and the spirit of patriotism is 
manifest and stands as a guaranty against every insult. Bu 
upon the other hand, when governments become oppressive an 
prey upon the wealth of the 8 for class benefits, discon- 
tent is heard from every hand and the taxpayer and the govern- 
ment stand face to face in unnatural conflict. Unjust and un- 
equal taxation is as old as the era of human oppression. The 
first protective tariff tax was levied by bigotry to propitiate the 
demands of a heathen god. The ancient Druid took a thunder- 
storm for a text when he wished to speak of the splendors and 
beauties of high taxation for the benefits of the nobility, and 
when the lightnings danced upon the forehead of the sky he por- 
trayed to them the hell that they would have to endure if they 
dared question the divinity of high taxation. 

The man upon this floor that rises in his 3 and proves to 
the whole country that a protective tariff law that takes from 
the consumer $5 of his earnings and puts $1 in the Treasury and 
$4 into the pockets of the protected class is jeered by the im- 
maculate gentlemen on the other side of the House as an enemy 
of labor and a robber ol the farmer. For thirty years the Repub- 
lican party has not hesitated it esis 80 per cent of all the burdens 
of Federal taxation upon the skill, the energy, and enterprise of 
the toiling millions, and at the same time have ingeniously ex- 
empted the great fortune of the few. 

Gentlemen, let it be long remembered that this the Ist day of 
February, 1894, marks an era in the history of the American peo- 
ple, the freedom of labor, and the emanipation of agriculture is 
at hand. We can almost hail it a second declaration of inde- 
pendence of the American people—long after the galling yoke 
of unequal and unjust taxation hung upon the necks of a patient 
and uncomplaining people. Not only the Constitution of the 
United States, but every consideration of justice and equity, de- 
mands that the burden of Government shall be uniform, and 
that the same basis for the raising of the necessary revenue to 
support the Government should obtain. No other system was 
ever known until this new doctrine created by the Republican 

rty was brought into requisition. Inall the States of this 
Dalon taxes are raised to support their respective governments 
by taxing every man according to the amount of property that 
he may own, and in no instance is he taxed upon consumption. 
Wealth, not want, is the basis of taxation in all the States. 

Gentlemen, I am glad to say we have this day placed an income 
tax on wealth, and I must say in a very moderate degree. If we 
should tax the surplus income of the people of wealth to the ex- 
tent that we tax the limited incomes of a poor man, it would not 
be 2 per cent, but 40 per cent. The complaint that an income 
tax is unjust and oppressive can not be supported by experience 
or the precedents of the past. Many countries of the Old World, 
after thousands of years of experience, have adopted the income- 
tax system. 

England as early as 1798, through the statesmanship of Mr. 
Pitt, adopted an income tax, limiting the income to £60 a year 
or upwards. This tax produced a revenue of nearly £2,000,000. 
After a year’s experience by that country they found the system 
to work so well that they extended its provisions, and there was 
collected for the succeeding year over £6,000,000. The system 
has been subjected to some slight changes in the method and 
manner of assessing and collecting the revenue, but England has 
adhered to this policy as the better means of raising revenue 
until this day. 

The great Government of Prussia adopted the system of col- 
lecting the larger share of her revenue by a tax upon incomes, 
and after long experience the only modification or change tha 
they have made in their law is the exemption of the s er in- 
comes and the increase upon the greater. The Bavarian Gov- 
ernment commenced her system of income taxation as early as 
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1848, and im d her taxes upon earnings acquired, in liberal 
occupations, from scientific and artistic occupations, upon sala- 
ries and service, emolument, retired pay, and contribution to 
support; from jointures, stipends granted to prependiaries, re- 

pts arising from peasant holdings, consisting of cottages with- 
out lands, also annuities. This particular system has been re- 
tained in the income tax law to the present. 

Wurtemberg maintained substantially the samesystem. Baden 
raised most of her revenues by the same system of taxation. 
Bremen maintained a systemof graduated income tax, commenc- 
ing early in her history. Her first levy way 14 per cent upon 
incomes and it was gradually increased until it is now4 percent. 
Australia, in 1892, collected more than ten million from an in- 
come tax. They established the system early in the present 
century. . = 

They commenced by levying 14 per cent upon incomes, and 
they have continued to increase the same until now the rate col- 
lected ranges from 83 to 20 percent. The system is not only popu- 
lar, but meets the demands of the Government. Italy collected last 
year forty-five millions by her income tax. Their rate of levy is 
12 per cent for state and all local purposes and 1} to meet the 
expenses of the war establishment. They levy upon all incomes 
derived from any source whatsoever, except from lands and 
buildings. Permanent incomes and those derived from interest 
on loans are taxed at their full amount. 

The four years of experience that we had just after the war, 
when all business was greatly demoralized, did not and can not 
furnish us as reliable data as we should like to found a perma- 
nent system of income taxation. Great changes have occurred 
since that time in the body politic. Population has greatly in- 
porns the methods of doing business have greatly changed, 

ve tariffs have increased the number o por people and 
SASRA the number of rich people. Wealth been traus- 
ferred from the hands of the many to the pockets of the 121 
5 


Table showing the number of incomes between given amounts, and for the years 
VVV United States from the 


years 1967 to 1870, both inclusive. 


112, 874 

68, 900 

45, 002 1475 

965 9,316 

272, 834 276, 661 

The following is a classification of the income-tax receipts as 
shown by official records for the year of 1866: 


peed vy ˙ TTT "72, 982, 160 

It will be observed that this statement shows that nearly half 
of the whole amount of the $72,982,160 derived from the income 
tax as far back as 1866, was derived from incomes amounting to 
$5,000 and upward, which is at the limit of the exemption con- 


templated by my proposition. 

One of thecomplaints against this bill made by its enemies 
is that it is a double tax and therefore unconstitutional; that it 
taxes property; thatitis used to produceincomes as wellas the in- 
come itself. But, my friends, that question has been so well 
settled by our courts that we may with perfect security dismiss 
it from further consideration. 

There are quite a number of the opponents of this amend- 
ment who seem to be exceedingly of the consciences 
of those who are wealthy enough to fall within its provisions. It 


is true that we should be our brother’s keeper,” but is it true 
that men will commit the crime of perjury in order to defeat 
the collection of an income tax,any more than they would tode- 


feat any other kind of tax? Ithink not. The motive would be 
the same. I do not subscribe to the doctrine that because people 
are of wealth and are anxious to hold it and enjoy the 
comforts arising from it, would be inclined any more to perjure 
themselves than any other class of people. is a fear that I 
do not subscribe to. 

Why should the exception be made by gentlemen on this floor 
that this form of taxation and its collection would be any more 
inquisitorial than any other form of and collecting 
revenue? The laws of all our States compel every owner of 
property to make his schedule of all his effects, both personal 
and real, under oath, and in the event that his return is not 
fully made, he may be subjected not only to investigation but 
indictment, trial, conviction,and imprisonment. I do not think 
any law could be any more inquisitorial than our State statutes. 
Itis very plain to my mind that this objection must necessarily 
fall to the ground or our whole system be condemned. Every 
citizen owes to the Government out of his property the neces- 
sary funds for its support; and the assessment and collection of 
that revenue may seem to be arbitrary, but it is not. It is no 
part of this issue now before this House to discuss the propriety 
of taxation. 

It is the method only that we are dealing with now, and I hope 
we will be able to forego all technical objections and adopt this 
amendment in the spirit of compromise and concession tor the 
welfare and interest of all the people. We must have sufficient 
revenue to meet the demands of the Government. Taxation has 
grown to an enormous amount—to five hundred millions a year— 
under the administration of the Republican party. After al- 
most four years of experience we find that the McKinley bill is 
wholly inadequate to raise the necessary revenues to carry on 
the administration of public affairs, e are running behind 
under its provisions at the rate of six to seven millions each 
month, The deficit this year will reach about $70,000,000. The 
Wilson bill, while it has reduced taxation enormously, yet our 
best financiers think that the deficit under it will be about fifty 
millions a year, at the present rate of se poe and we are 
now forced to the decision whether we put a tax upon sugar 
or incomes. We have this alternative presented to us, and Iam 
frank to say that I want this amendment adopted and placed in 
the bill in preference to excusing the wealth of this country and 
taxing the article of sugar, which is a universal necessity. 

There seems to be a purpose on the A st of some gentlemen to 
cultivate a sentiment in this country that an income tax should 
never be levied so long as we can raise the necessary revenue to 
support the Government from duties on imports. Why this 
p has 3 to be an accepted doctrine with the or 

tor is beyond my comprehension. All intelligent men 
know that a tax on the necessaries of life imported into this 
country is a tax on the consumer, without reference to his abil- 
ity to pay, and is necessarily unequal. That which is unequal 
is unjust. There is no system of taxation that can be created 
by the wisdom of man that is just that taxes the man that is 
worth $1,000 as much to pappor} the Government as the man 
who is worth $100,000. This injustice does not stop atthe mere 
question of dollars, but it destroys that equality and independ- 
ence that should ever obtain amongst 8 especially those 
living under the same form of government. Has a single Re- 
publican speaker in this House or elsewhere dared to defend the 
inequality of taxation that has been borne by the American peo- 
ple for the last thirty years? x 

Let us look at this question as itaffectsindividualsin a practical 
way. Here are two young men, brothers, who are ready to 
start out into the highway of life. They take counsel to ether, 
and one of them says I have concluded to bea farmer. TheGod 
of nature, in his infinite goodness, has given to us this rich and 
prolific earth. He causes the rains to fall, the bright sunlight 
of day, the coming and the going of the seasons, and he jewels 
the fields with the harvest as men go forth with brain, genius, 
and the skill given to them by His power.” The other young 
man says “I will be a manufacturer. I see yonder in the moun- 
tain side the rich minerals that are ted there by the same 
munificent hand. I will go there and take that rich ore, and I 
will make the plowshare that turns the furrow on my brother’s 
farm; I will make the stove that cooks his dinner and warms the 
room I will make the steel rail that carries his product to mar- 

et.” 

Mr. McKinley steps out and says, Young men, this is a noble 
undertaking that you have selected, but let me read to you the 
McKinley law under which you must both work and live. Mr. 
Farmer, you must pay out of your product to your brother 52 per 
cent tax on the plow that cultivates your field. You must pay 
him 45 per cent on the stove that cooks your dinner, and $13.44 
on every ton of steel rails that carries your products to market.” 
“Well,” says the farmer, did not the great God create this earth 
and all contained therein, and give it to man for use, withqut 
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partiality or favor? Did he not create my brother and me upon 
a perfect equality with the same hopes, affections, and desires? 
Has my brother any more right by nature than I? Has any one 
man or set of men any special property rightsin God’s bounties? 
If we are equal by nature, why not bylaw? Why should [have 
to pay my brother 45 per cent on stoves, 52 per centon plows, and 
81044 on steel rails? McKinley a io Jo protect you from the 
pauper labor of Europe.” Well, who protects mefrom the pau- 
Per labor of Europe?” ‘‘Doyou not know that you are protected 25 
cents a bushel on wheat, 15 cents a bushel on corn, 2 cents a 
pound on beef and pork, and $4 a ton on hay? Do you not see 
that you are protected 1 the same as your brother? And you 
should be more than willing to protect him.” 

This young farmer says Mr. McKinley, you and your disciples 
may impose upon some farmers by that scheme of deception, but 
you can not impose upon me. Do not you know that we export 
on an average more than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat and corn 
every year, and none comes into this country except a small 
amount for seed, and then we have to pay 25 cents a bushel in- 
stead of getting it free? Most of farmers now know that they 
can not be protected in this country for they can raise corn, wheat. 
-beef, pork, and hay cheaper than any other farmers in the world, 
without reference the price of labor or tarifflaws. Is my brother 
any better citizen than I? Has he any superior rights under 
this Government? Is his occupation any more honorable or 
necess: to the general welfare than mine? [f not, then I 
want to know pos what principle of justice you tax me for his 
individual benefit?” I want to say to the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, it is simply a partof a scheme to excuse, and 
exempt, andenrich the manufacturing portion of the American 

ple from bearing the just proportion of the burdens of this 

a toca aa be imposed upon by de through 

ong as & man can. upon by demogogues 
complex and eg eee this state of affairs will obtata. 
If we adopt this amen t presented by the gentaman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], and I know we will, then a small 
share of these great fortunes that have been gathered through 
the tricks of legislation will be reached by the taxgatherer, and 
to that extent will lighten the burdens of those least able to bear 
them. Mr. Chairman, there can be no stability in our institu- 
tions, no peace in our Government, no rest with the people of 
this country until taxation is equalized and levied upon the pro 
erties of the taxpayer according to the amount that he may 
possessed, Unjust and ual taxation never had a political 
ty to sustain and defend it until the Republican party was 

rn, and many of its great leaders heretofore have advocated the 
taxation of wealth and not want before it was made a party 
question. Senator SHERMAN of Ohio, with prophetic vision, 
twelve 2 ago saw the rising demand of an oppressed people 
and said: 

The public mind is not 8 repared to apply the to a genuine revenue 


reform. A few years ot er experience cony: the whole body of 
our people that a system of national taxes which rests the whole burden of 


taxation on cons m, and not one cent on y or income, is in- 
trinsically just. o the mses of the Na Government are 
largely caused by the on of property it is but right to require prop- 


erty to contribute to paymona It will not do to say that each 
proportion to means. This is not true. Every one must 

see that the consumption of the rich does not bear the same relation to the 

consumption of the poor as the income of the one does to the Aim aoin the 

other. * © As wealth accumulates this injustice in the 

basis of our system Will be felt and forced upon the attention of Congress. 


Adam Smith, one of the best authorities upon questions of 
taxation, a man who is entirely free from the contentions here, 
in his maxims declares: 

The subjects of every state ought to contribute to the s rt of gov- 
ernment as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective abilities; that 
is, in Lagat gaps to the revenue which they respectively enjoy from the pro- 
tection of the state. i 

That great political scientist lays down this further doctrine 
in that connection, that overwhelms and confounds the theory 
of raising the public revenue by a protective tariff, namely: 

The expenses of government to individuais of a great nation is like the ex- 
penses of the management of the joint tenants of a great estate who are all 
obliged to contribute in proportion to their respective interest in the estate. 
In the observation or neglect of this maxim consists what is called the equal - 
ity or inequality of taxation. 


In justification of a graduated income tax, Secretary Fessen- 
den his report in 1864, makes this observation: 


The ope of a scale increasing the rates of taxation as they rise tin 
amount, though unequal in one sense, can not be considered oppressive or 
unjust, inasmuch as the ability to pay increases in much more than arith- 
menoa i AA the amount of income exceeds the limit of reasonable 


I quote also from the Hon. Scott Wike, one of the most dis- 
tinguished men in our day, who has given to this subject much 
thought: 5 

a THE INCOME TAX AGAIN. 

It would seem from the ready adaptability of the income . EROI: 

tariffred: thatno 


ment any deficit in the revenue occasioned b uctions, 
or “pinch” iu the Treasury should be allowed to stand in the way of aspeedy 


reduction of taxes. It becom 
come tax, while it will prevent the unnatural, rapid, and 


es apparent, therefore, that the ca ay in- 


ous accumulation of excessive f and the 1 wealth 
of the country into the hands of the few, will at the same time become the 
active, beneficent handmaid of tariff reform in benevolently transfe 
from the already overburdened shoulders of the poor and the agricult 

and industrial masses the excessive w tot national taxation and conse- 
quent exactions for bounties to protected interests, by the wealth 
of the country to contribute a portion of the necessary revenue to the sup- 
port ot the Government. 


I now quote with great respect from Mr. Arthur L. Perry, one 
of the most profound writers on political economy this country 
has eyer known: 


Direct taxes are laid either on income or expenditure. An income tax, if 
the exact amount of income could in all cases be ascertained, wonld be a 
perfectly unexcep le form of taxation. The only sources of income 
are three, wages, profits, rents. I do not think that gifts are legitimately 
taxable; they lie outside the field of exchange; they spring from s pathy, 
from benevolence, from duty; and while exchange must claim all that fair! 
belongs to it, it must be careful not to throw discouragements into the ad- 
jacent but distinct field of morals. Hence, it may well be questioned 
whether legacies, bequeathments, gifts to charitable and educational insti- 
tutions, and gifts to individuals proceeding from friendship, gratitude, or 
othersuch impulse, are properly subject to taxation. The property is taxa- 
ble in the hands of the donor, and may be tn the hands of recipient, but 
the passage from the one to the other ought to be unobstructed by a tax. 

Gifts then excepted, and plunder, which is out of the question, sources 
are few 8 and there 18 no t man's ascertain- 
ing about what annual income 

ed, exactly measures the gains 


not inherent in the nature of the tax, became ular in influential quar- 
ters, and was tinued; but the English have found their income tax to 
be more thirty years the most uniform, unfailing, expansive, and 


fiscal expedients. Their rate has varied 
from 4 to 16 pence to the pound of income. In 1857 tt realized $80,255,000, In 
national income tax realized $60,804,135. The Germans, too, are 


s of taxation, as already unfolded, 
orms of taxation in that it has no ten eney to 
no taxation ex: on and were the incomes 


injustice is done und suffered in this 2 at present; a depreciated pa 
money, for example, raises some prices an 


Mr. Amasa Walker, of Amherst College, who has given this 
8 1 of patient study, says in his work on The 
ience of Wealth: 

It is unnecessary to that this tax is in perfectaccordance with the first 
maxium laid down by. Smith that “every man should be taxed accord- 
to the revenue he derives under the state,” and also consistent with 
every other principle we have stated. It is “clear and plain” to the con- 
tributor and to every other person. The income-tax payer knows when and 
how much he pays; and it can be collected as con tly and as economi- 


92 as any other. 

Of all modes of taxation this is the most just and table. Every man 
can afford to pay to his income, and ought to do so. There 18 no 
other perfect: of taxation; none other which does not inflict more 
or less of hardship and injustice. 

The tax comes upon the ann ee nes out of which 
the Government should receive share for the annual revenue of the 
state. Ifthe private revenue is so should be the contribution to 
the public revenue; if the former is diminished, the latter should be also. 
This is fair and just. Were it to supersede all other forms of per- 
fect equality would be established; property and labor would bear each its 
just share of the public burdens. To do this, it would be necessary to ascer- 
tain the income of everyman; of every laborer, whether his wages amounted 
to $100 or $1,000 a year; of every professional man; of every o ve, male 
or female; every capitalist, banker, merchant, and mecha) Upon the 
pe income, thus ascertained, the general tax should be ree ee rata. 
this wae itis clear equality, as far as that is practicable, woul estab- 
lished; and each member of the community would be made to bear his just 
3 andi of course, would be obliged to save in his expenditures to 

at amoun 

The objection to this form of taxation is the Lc gen ascertaining 
what a person's income actually is. In the first place it is said that many 
do not know their affairs so as to be able to state their trueincome. There 
is doubtless much of truth in this; but the very fact that such a tax is cer- 
tain to be enforced every year will, in a short time, remove this difficulty to 
a considerable extent, because men will be compelled so to 
counts as to know what they pain or lose. The operation of the iaw in this 
respect, therefore, is favora le 
gent a man is in regard to his affairs, the better for him. Such, we believe, 
has been the operation of the income tax in and. 

Secondly. It is said that some men will be onest in their disclosures 
and statements, and therefore a correct result can not be reached. 
taxiug inoones is regularly enforced from yoar to yoar, the ailonlty of oom- 

comes m year to year, con- 
cealment, on the part of = taxpayer, is constantly increasing. His neigh- 


bors and competitors in business have an eye upon him, if the; eve he is 
making false statements; and he can not long escape detec’ es, 
as a man may be put under oath (and, by the way, ought always to be), the 
crime of ury must be committed with every misre tation of his af- 
f: This difference between the reported incomes of the United 
States in 1864 and those of 1883, even after all for the rise of 

rices, serves to give an idea of the advance that nai be made in 

application of the income tax. 


The third objection made is, that men do not always like to have their in- 
comes known. But why should they not? We have already said that. ju the 
matter of taxation, all are copartners, having a pro rata interest. What 


to private interest; since the more intelli-, 
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one does not others must. All, therefore, may rightfully demand such 
faformation as shall furnish the means of 3 
Besides this, an income tax well enforced will be the means of diffusin, 
large amount of omanan most — . in regard to the credits w. 
ve. e 


a 
ch 


purpose. 

The ojections raised by those gentlemen upon whom this tax 

will fall are not tenable in law, fact, or experience. The rich, 
protected manufacturer and monopolist have entirely failed to 
recognize any other interest than that of their own, and subor- 
dinate the whole. legislative power of the Government to their 
special benefit. Their many claims for the welfare of the labor- 
ing man have been proven to be a hollow mockery: All their 
deception has been laid bare. The toiling millions have spoken, 
and in obedience to that demand the Democratic party has framed 
the Wilson bill, and now the income-tax amendment is before 
this House for action. Gentlemen, we should stand together as 
a band of brothers and adopt this amendment, pass the bill as 
amended,and send back to our constituents a record in obedience 
to our pledges and the pledges of the party. 

With the constitutional question as to the power of Congress 
to levy and collect a tax upon incomes settled, together with the 
experience of all the strong governments of Western Europe be- 
fore us, we can say that we have made no mistake. Who has 
the courage to say that wealth should not be the basis from 
which all revenue should be derived? Gentlemen, it is very 

atifying to me to be protony and take part in the creation of 
law for the reduction of taxation and contribute my mite in lift- 
ing taxation from the necessaries of life and placing it upon the 
fortune that has been created by labor. I regard the income tax 
as the most important feature of this new revenue bill, and the 
recognition of a principle of taxation that should not only be 
recognized as equitable and just, but continue as long as the 
burdens of government demand heavy revenue. 


Income Tax. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN C. TARSNEY. 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 29, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on thestateof the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, toprovide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. TARSNEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thesystem of taxation embodied in the pend- 
ing amendment found place in our fiscal system during ten years 
of our political existence. It was embodied into that system in 
time of civil commotion, in time of civil war; and the fact that 
it was first embodied in the legislation of the country at that 
time has given occasion for denunciation of it as a war measure. 
The idea is here sought to be conveyed that, because it was first 
incorporated into our legislation in time of war, it must of neces- 
sity be obnoxious and ought not to be readopted as a part of the 
fiscal system of the country in a time of peace. Mr. Chairman, 
may I not with propriety briefly refer to the legislative history 
of that eventful period when a measure of this character was 
adopted as a part of our revenue system? 

From 1861 to 1865 this country wasengaged in the most gigan- 
tic civil war that had ever threatened the life of any nation. 
Well do we remember how, in the first year of that war, men 
stood, as it were, seeminglyappalled when they read and learned 
that the Government was expending $1,000,000 a day for its su 
port in that great struggle, and yet the maximum of expendi- 

ure had not been even approximately reached. To meet this 

vast expenditure the o ary methods and rates of taxation 
were found to be inadequate, and Congress was compelled to 
resort to what then seemed to be extraordinary methods and 
rates of taxation. And so, in the first year of the war, in the 
first months of that year, before the conflict had begun or a 
single hostile gun had been fired, but in anticipation of the 
then impend event, Congress enacted that measure which 
has gone into the legislative history of the country under the 
denomination of the Morrill tariff act. 

By that measure the duties which had theretofore been levied 
upon 8 commodities coming into this country under the acts 
of 1846 1857 were greatly increased all along the line. Not 


only was the rate of duty upon each article largely increased, but 
the number of articles made subject to taxation was also greatly 
enlarged. Notwithstanding the vast increase in the revenues re- 
sulting from this change, they were yet found to be wholly inade- 
quate to meet the wants of the Government, and in 1862 and 
again in 1864 Congress revised the tariff, and the high duties of 
the Morrill act of 1861 were in and again greatly increased 
all along the lines of the schedules. 

Not only this, but in 1862 the Government was compelled to 
resort to the most comprehensive and far-reaching system of do- 
mestic or internal taxation ever resorted by any government; b 
the provisions of the law then enacted known as the internal- 
revenue law, everything that could possibly be made the object 
of taxation was so made. A tax, specific and ad valorem, aver- 
aging 5 per cent was levied upon the products of all domestic 
manufactures. Incomes of $600 and more, no matter from what 
source derived, were taxed 5 per cent and upwards. Corpora- 
tions were taxed for the privilege of doing business. Profes- 
sions and callings were taxed. 

Under its provisions you could not have contracted yourselves 
in marriage; you could not have been laid away in the silent 
grave; you could not have contracted one with another for the 
conveyance of any species of property, without having the cer- 
tificates of these events attested by an internal-revenue stamp. 
I cite this legislation not to criticise it. It was just, wise, and 
necessary legislation when enacted, because the life of the nation 
was at stake; and the patriotism of the great majority of the peo- 
of the country was broad enough and strong enough to in- 

uce a willingness to bear any burden rather than that the Union 
should be dissevered, or that itsGovernment should perish from 
among the Governments of the earth. I cite this legislation, not 
to criticise it but to emphasize what followed, and to answer the 
assertion that the income-tax feature of the system then enacted 
was the only feature that could be denounced or designated asa 
war measure, and that it should not now be approved because 
adopted first in time of war. 

Sir, when the war closed, when the millions of men who were 
engaged in that strife had resolved themselves back into the citi- 
zenship of the land—from the field of destructiveness to the field 
of productiveness—when it was found that under the system of 
taxation that had grown up during the war more money was 
coming into the Treasury than was needed for a wise, just, and 
economic administration of the Government; that vast millions 
of money not needed by the Government, unnecessarily taken 
from the people, withdrawn from the channels of trade and com- 
merce were sorely needed, was being locked away in the Treas- 
ury, an idle surplus—aye, worse than idle, for it was there an in- 
ducement to official corruption and wanton extravagance, then 
there came a demand from the people that the system con- 
structed to meet the exigencies of war, and justified only by those 
great exigencies, should be curtailed and reduced to meet the 
conditions and requirements of peace. 

The Republican party claims to have met that demand of the 
people—c to have curtailed and reduced the system of tax- 
ation constructed during the war. But, sir, who were the ben- 
eficiar ies of their reductions? From what objectsof taxation did 
they remove these taxes? What classes of the people were re- 
lieved from the burdens of the war system? Did they take these 
taxes from off the clothing or other necessities of the masses of 
the people? Did they take them from off the tools of industry 
with which the laborer, the mechanic, or the husbandmanearned 
a livelihood for self, or wife, or child? Did they take those taxes 
from off anything the poor must have? No, my friends, another 
class was the beneficiaries of Republican tax reduction, as that 
other class has always been the beneficiaries of Republican tax 
impositions. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The first tax taken off was the tax on manufactures. The cor- 
poration tax was swept away; the income tax was repealed; 
everything which bore upon the rich, with abundant means to 
meet its requirements, was taken off; everything that bore upon 
the poor, with scant means to support the burden, was left. and 
still 1 remains, but has 9 been inereasod 
by subsequent Republican legislation. is, my friends, is the 
shameful story of favoritism for the rich, oppression of the poor, 
found in the history of Republican tax reduction. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democrati eside.] 

It is said that the income tax was repealed because it was a 
war measure obnoxious in time of peace. I deny it. It was re- 
pealed in order to necessitate the continuance of the high tariff 
taxes that were and are distinctively war taxes. 

Sir, the rates of taxation fixed by the schedules of the existing 
tariff law are vastly higher than those existing during the war, 
and yet the rates of tariff taxation fixed by therevisions during the 
war were alone justified by the exigencies and necessities of war. 
What was the revision of 1861? hat was the revision of 1862, 
what the revision of 1864, but war measures. Were they not by 
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their authors and advocates expressly declared to be such, and 
alone justified by the necessities of the times? 
Mr. Chairman, let me read the declaration of the father of the 


war-tariff system—Senator MORRILL—who, Speaking to the act 
of 1864 while it was under consideration, used this language in 
the Senate: 

This is intended as a war measure, a e measure, and we must as 
such give it our support. The present bill is not likely to suit everybody, 
and I regard it only as a temporary measure, fit to be introduced because of 
the imperious necessities of our present condition. 


Here is the declaration of the author of the first tariff revi- 
sion during the war, speaking in 1864, justifying the great in- 
creases made in the system during the war, placing them ex- 
pressly and declaredly upon a war basis, that they were designed 
and intended to meet the exigencies of war, and that it was not 
intended that they should remain permanently in our fiscal sys- 
tem as a heritage of war to the people in times of peace. 

Take the Congressional Globe of those days, read the language 
of such men as Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, Senator AL- 
LISON, and many others, each gusty ne the increases in the 
tariff schedules during that period, not upon the protection doc- 
trines of to-day, not upon the revenue doctrines of to-day, but 
planting them solely and expressly upon the exigencies of the 
times, and justifying them only because of such exigencies. 

Mr. Chairman, why was the income tax repealed? It was in 
order that the war tariffs might be preserved. It was repealed 
to prevent or check an accumulation of surplus revenues, and to 
aid in reducing the revenues of the Government to the basis of 
its expenditures, and 3 silence agitation for tariff reduc- 
tion and furnish argument that existing tariff rates were nec- 
essary to provide required revenues forthe Government. As the 
sugar tax was takenoff in 1890 to give excuse for higher taxes upon 
other commodities, so was the income tax taken off to justify 
the retention of the high tariff taxes of 1864. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment should be adopted, if itis just 
and meritorious. It should not be adopted if it is not just and 
meritorious. Weshould determine the proponison byits adapt- 
ability to present conditions, regardless of any place a similar 
measure has had in the antecedent history of the country. 

What should be the test of the merit of this measure? That 
test should be, is it fair, is it just, is it equitable? If I did not 
believe that it fully met this test I would not give to it my sup- 
port. Believing it to be a most fair, just, and equitable method 
of taxation, I give it my most earnest approval. How can we 
demonstrateits fairness, its justness, and its equity? 

Sir, government is instituted for the protection of the lives, 
the liberties, and the proporsy of its citizens, and it is but fair 
and equitable that each citizen should contribute of his means 
for the support of government in proportion to the protection 
he receives from the government and in proportion to the cost 
that his protection entails upon the government. The friends 
of this measure do not base it upon any such theory as that the 
possessors of wealth should be taxed differently from other citi- 
zens simply because they are better provided with the means of 
meeting and supporting the burdens of taxation. This would 
be communism. We base it upon the theory that the citizen re- 
ceives the benefits and enjoys the protection of government in 
proporuon to the wealth he has to be protected, and that it is 

is duty to contribute by way of taxation in proportion to such 
protection and the cost which it imposes. 

It is sometimes asserted, although with little of accuracy, that 
each citizen receives the same degree of protection as regards 
life and liberty, and that each imposes the same cost upon the 
Government for the protection of these. I have said that it is 
with little of accuracy that this is asserted, but if it were true 
it would not amount to a substantial impeachment of the just- 
ness and equity by which the burdens of taxation are sought to 
be imposed by this measure. 

Mr. Chairman, how much of the cost of support and mainte- 
nance of the Government is entailed by reason of the necessity 
for governmental protection of property? I answer, sir, that 
nearly all expenditures of Government are made directly or in- 
directly for the protection of property. If there was no prop- 
erty, there would be an absence of the chief motive for conten- 
tion between man and man, and there would indeed be butlittle 
occasion for expenditures of revenues by Government in control- 
ling and regulating the peace or protecting the life or liberty of 
the citizen. If then it be true that all or nearlyall expenditures 
of Government are on account of the protection of property, does 
it not follow that the protection which any citizen receives from 
the Government is measured, and the cost of such protection is 
measured by the share of the aggregate wealth oF the country 
which such citizen possesses? 

It is said that there are $70,000,000,000 worth of property in 
this country to-day. If one citizen owns $1,000,000,000 worth of 
that property, does not fairness, justice, and equity demand that 
heshould contribute to the Government one-seventieth part of its 


expenditures made on accountof the protection of all the wealth of 
the country. If this seventy billions of wealth were equally dis- 
353 the 65,000,000 of people of the country, each posses- 
sing an equals. of the whole, then I grant you thata percapita 
tax would be fair and equitable, because then each would receive 
the same protection from Government, and each would occasion 
55 same expenditure by Government on account of that protec- 
on. 

Mr. Chairman, there is but one department of this Govern- 
ment that is supported by a just, fair, and equitable system of 
taxation; but one department where the burden of its support is 
equitably distributed and borne by those who receive the bene- 
fits of its service in proportion to their contributions for its sup- 
port. I refer to our postal department. For its maintenance 
each citizen contributes in proportion to the amount of service 
and benefit he receives from it. If I dispatch by it one letter, I 
contribute for its support but2cents. If my neighbor dispatches 
by it one hundred letters he must contribute $2. There we 
find the principle of equitable distribution of the burdens of the 
support of Government according to the degree of protection 
and benefit received by the citizen that can be found in no other 
system or method of raising revenues except under an income- 
tax system. 

It is asserted that this is class legislation. I deny it. It is 
general in its scope. True, every citizen is not by its provi- 
sions required to contribute at all times for the support of the 
Government even according to his means and the protection he 
receives, because ar ged ey earnings and incomes of less than $4,- 
000; but this doesnot make it class legislation for the reason that 
it operates upon a condition and not upon a fixed and determined 
class. A change in the personal fortune of any citizen may bring 
him within the operation of its provisions or exempt him there- 
from. He that is subject to its provisions this year may, by an 
adverse change in financial condition, be exempt from its re- 
quirements next year. He that is exempt one year may, by for- 
tunate conditions, be brought within its scope the next. 

The measure is general and will operate upon all with equit; 
whose fortune may bring them within the conditions upon which 
it opera. If this measure is obnoxious to the charge that it 
ise legislation, then we have no legislation providing reve- 
nues that is not class legislation. We tax diamonds, yet none 
pay that tax but those who purchase or wear diamonds. We 
tax alcoholic and fermented liquors, yet none are required to 

y that tax but such as manufacture, deal in, or consume such 
quors. We levy taxes upon cigars and tobacco, yet no one will 
contend that the man who does not use or consume tobacco or 
cigars is burdened by any tax that may be imposed thereon. As 
well might it be said that a tax on tea or coffee was class legis- 
lation, though all do not use tea or coffee, and those only who 
consume these articles would bear the burdens imposed by such 
a tax. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. SICKLES] 
has said that this measure is sectional. The gentleman cer- 
tainly did not speak asa lawyer. There is nothing in it that b 
any canon of legal construction authorizes that objection. It 
general as to the scope and operation of its provisions. It oper- 
ates upon a condition wherever that condition exists. The man 
who has an income of $4,000 or more who resides upon the Rio 
Grande, is affected by its provisions just as is the man whose 
home is on the Kennebec. That man whose earnings or income 
does not amount to $4,000, is exempt from taxation under its 
provisions, whether his home be in Oregon or Florida. 

It may be that a greater number of citizens will be subjected 
to its provisions and a greater amount of the taxation it imposes 
will be imposed in one city, in one State, or in one section than 
in any other city, State, or sectionof the country. In this sense 
it may be that this measure is sectional; but we must not 
forget that as wealth is concentrated in any section the pro- 
tections, the benefits, the expenditures of government are also 
concentrated in that section because of that wealth, and that 
fairness, justice, and equity requires that wealth, whether con- 
centrated in a section or diffused throughoutthe country, should 
contribute that proportion of the cost of government which its 
protection necessitates. 

Mr. Chairman, another objection urged against this measure 
is that it is harsh and drastic in the provisions for its adminis- 
tration and enforcement; that it is inquisitorial in its character. 
What tax measure is not? What would be the value of a meas- 
ure imposing taxes that did not provide administrative details 
and compulsory methods for ascertaining what should be 3 coe 
or that omitted to provide means to enforce payment? hat 
idealist has yet dreamed of a government supported by the vol- 
untary contributions of its citizens? What theoretical states- 
man has suggested that each and every citizen, without coercion 
or the compelling force of law, will voluntarily contribute his 
just share of the cost of the support of his government? 
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Taxation is and alyaye will be considered a burden—a burden 
not voluntarily assumed and borne, but borne in invitum. In that 
this measure provides by proper administrative details for pre- 
venting its evasion, for ascertaining the just amount whicheach 
citizen should contribute under it, it is, and of necessity must 
be, inquisitorial; but for the honest taxpayer its inquisitorial 
features will have no terrors. They will not operate upon him; 
they will operate only against those who would wrongfully and 
unlawfully seek to evade their proper share of the just burden 
which the measure imposes, 5 3 

Wherein is the measure more inquisitorial in its provisions 
than any other branch of our revenue system? Are not your 
methods of administration in the collection of customs taxes some- 
what inquisitorial? Are there no inquisitorial ata ap 
thorized to detect or prevent evasion of our customs laws? t 
honest man complains that those laws authorize the searching 
not only of property but of the person of those who may justly 
be Ansile of an attempt to evade their visions? 

Is there not something inquisitorial in the nature of that law 
which authorizes the marshal to arm his posse with Winchester 
rifles, to inquire into the private business that citizens may be 

to be conducting without the formalities or sanction of 
the internal-revenue statutes? 

Mr. Chairman, are not the laws under which States and mu- 
nicipalities assess and collect taxes upon personal property 
somewhat inquisitorial, and wherein, Lask, is the measure we 
are considering more inquisitorial than any of those that Lhaye 
instanced 


What does this measure require? It requires that those per- 
sons whose incomes are $3,500 and upwards shall make a correct 
return, under oath, of the amount. If there is no reason to be- 
lieve that that return is false and fraudulent there isno inquiry 
into it—there is no further inquisition. s 

If the return is honest and is N r as such, how is the 
honest citizen who makes it injured, though the law does pro- 
vide machinery and processes: for ascertaining the facts by 
going behind a dishonest, false, and fraudulent return; and 
what right has ho who would seek to evade a law—who would 
resort to falsehood and perjury to escape his obligations to his 
government to complain of the character of the measures 
authorized to prevent or detect his dishonesty, fraud, and per- 
jury? Dishonest persons have no right to complain of meas- 
ures providing for the detection of their dishonesty, and honest 
men will not complain of such measures. 
ea e a owns tend 

„ how, when, or where 
The prowling fox was trapped or slain. 

Mr. Chairman, we read in the editorials of great journals that 
oppose this measure, and it is even proclaimed by its opponents 
on this floor, that if it be enacted into law it will prove inopera- 
tive; that it can not be enforced; that it invites fraud and per- 
jury by those J. whom it operates; that the commission of 

crimes be so general inorder to evade the taxation it 
im , that the purpose of its enactment will be practically 
defeated. Sir, I envy not the gentlemen who make this argu- 
ment. I pray God that I may never live to see the day when I 
could stand in this high place and admit that American man- 
hood, American citizenship, had reached that degree of degra- 
dation which would deter us from enacting laws providing rev- 
enues forthe maintenance of the Government, because 
those laws could not be enforced by reason of the corruptness of 


the people. [Applause, 

This 1 a PA 2 405 Ilove not harsh words) it is a foul 
libel upon the character of American citizenship. [Applause.] 
There are undoubtedly individuals who would evade meas- 
ure if it were law, just as there are individuals who evade every 
other law, whether divine or human. There are men who vio- 
late the provisions of the laws against homicide. There are 
violators of the laws against theft. There are violators of the 
laws against perjury; but because these laws against homicide, 
against larceny, and against perjury are by some violated, do 
we cease toenact laws, denouncing penalties againstsuch crimes, 
and because there will be found individuals who will, by fraud 
and erjury, evade or seek to evade the provisions of any revenue 
law? Shall we therefore for that reason omit to provide a proper 
system of revenues to meet the wants of the Government? Are 
you afraid, you who urge this argument, that by the enactment 
of this measure you will offend the refined, the gentle, the 
delicate sensibilities of er whom Foa saets are mina with 
latent perjury j t you assert become demonstra- 
tive and ee TAR ENEA upon them even that just share 
which they ought to bear of the necessary burdens borne by the 
Government in the protection of their lives, their liberties, and 
their properties? SSpin on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, re isanother feature of this subject which 
I would discuss and which presents itself to me with unanswer- 


able force. Incorporate it with your present revenue laws and 
you have between your internal-reyenue system and your tariff 
system an easily adjustible lever to preserve an equilibrium be- 
tween the revenues and the expenditures of the Government 
without injurious disturbance of the commercial or industrial 
conditions of the coun The history of our legislation is 
dotted all over with revisions and changes of our tariff laws. In 
1846, not to go further back; in 1857, 1861, 1862, 1864, 1870, 1872, 
1883, 1886, 1888, 1890, and now again our tariff laws have been 
revised or changed, or efforts were made to revise or change 
them. Every such revision or attempt at revision has brought 
demoralization to the business of the country, and by disturbing 
and unsettling business conditions has resulted in disaster, ruin, 
and destruction in greater or less degree to the commerce and 
industry of the country. 

What are the conditions that surround us to-day? For nearly 
a year industry has been paralyzed, the fires in the great work- 
shops have been banked, the machinery of manufactures that 
should be h with busy life and pouring out the products 
of labor and wealth for the comfort, happiness, and prosperity 
of the people are now silent. Commerce lies prostrate, idle- 
ness—involuntary idleness—pervades the centers of industry, 
and want and suffering now rear their heads where plenty, com- 
fort, and happiness were wont to abide. 

We hear it asserted upon this floor that these conditions are 
the results of the present impending change in our tariff sys- 
tem. Ladmit that these conditions are in a measure the result 
of the uncertainties involved in this chan That other and 
more potent causes are operating to produce such conditions 
ought not to be denied. But, sir, if our industrial depression 
were solely attributable to the present pro d changes in our 
tariff laws, it would not be a sound impeachment of the wisdom 
of or necessity for such changes. 

Mr. Chairman, so long as we depend upon our present means 
of obtaining revenues for the support of the Government there 
will be a necessity for constant changes, and there will be con- 
stant changes of tariff laws, though every change must result in 
some measure in business depression and industrial paralysis. 
It is not within the scope of human wisdom to write the sched- 
ules of a tariff measure that will, from gor to year, produce 
eyen approximately the revenues required to meet the wants of 
the Government. Under a tariff system the volume of revenue is 
less dependent upon the rates of the schedules than upon the con- 
dition of the commerce of the world. = 

Write this Wilson bill in the statute books—let its schedules 
and its rates be enacted into law, and in all human probability 
two years will not have elapsed until conditions will suggest 
even to its authors the 8 for its revision. Lou can de- 
termine and limit the expenditures of Government from year 
to year by law, but under your present methods of taxation you 
can not determine what amount of revenues will be obtained. to 
meet such expenditures. 

To-day there is universal depression in manufactures, in trade, 
and in commerce throughout the world, and particularly in our 
own country. Our people are curtailing their consumptions; 
they are 5 Our trade with the outside world 
has fallen off, and resulted in greatly lessening importations; 
thereby largely reducing the revenues of the Government. The 
revenues of the Government for the fiscal year 1893 were in ex- 
cess of its expenditures; the revenues for the fiscal year 1894 
will fall nearly $80,000,000 short of the expenditures. Yet the 
same revenue laws operated in each of those years. 

Last year a surplus, this year a deficit; this year our internal 
revenues have fallen off, our tariff revenues have fallen off, and 
we are confronted witha deficit accumulating at the rate of from 
$6,000,000 to $7,000,000 per month. Next year the business of 
the world may be more prosperous; our own conditions mayand 
probably will have changed for the better. Capital now idle may 
then be engaged in prosperous investment; commerce and indus- 
try may then have revived. Labor now idle may then have re- 
munerative employment. Returning prosperity will bring with 
it an enlargement of our consumption; our trade with the 
outside world will flourish; the volume of our imports will be 
enlarged, and the revenues of the Government therefrom will 
correspondingly increase. The same conditions of prosperity 
will ge our receipts from internal taxation, and then, in- 
stead of being confronted with a large deficit in revenues, we 
will be confronted with a surplus. 

Mr. Chairman, so long as we have an inflexible system for the 
collection of our revenues, and those revenues are dependent 
upon the rity of the business and commerce of the world, 
there will of necessity be great fluctuations in the volume of the 
revenues of the Government, and we will be constantly con- 
fronted with alterna‘ deficiencies and surpluses, one as dis- 
astrous to the public welfare as the other. 5 

How can this be avoided? IL answer that it can be avoided by 
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the adoption and incorporation into our revenue system of the 
measure now underconsideration. This measure, itisestimated, 
will produce about $30,000,000 annually for the support of the 
Government, Runpora we enact this measure which imposes 
upon incomes of $4,000 and upward a tax of 2 per cent., Sup 
that it should be found at the end of the first year that itis in 
operation that business is reviving, revenues are coming in in 
ater abundance; that instead ofa deficiency in revenues of 
m $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 a month there shall be a surplus 
over the requirements of the Government. : 

Then, without disturbing business, without stopping a single 
wheel of industry, without paralyzing commerce or destroying 
the opportunities for labor to obtain employment, as in the case 
of a revision or change in our tariff schedules to reduce or pre- 
vent such injurious accumulation of 6 ae revenues, Congress 
being annually in session, all that would be required to correct 
the evil of such condition would be that ge EE should change 
one single word of this measure, the rate of taxation under it 
for the ensuing year from 2 to 1 per cent. If, at some other pe- 
riod of time, as now, it should found that by reason of com- 
mercial and industrial depression, the revenues were inadequate 
to meet the wants of the Government, a corresponding slight 
increase in the rate of the income tax would relieve from the 
condition. 

Mr. Chairman, I am impressed with the conviction that this 
measure is essential to make complete our revenue system—that 
until it is incorporated into that system, by reason of the in- 
fluence of the varying conditions of commerce upon our revenues, 
producing frequent changes from deficiency to surplus, there 
will be a constant requirement in the future, as there has been 
in the past, for revisions and changes of our tariff schedules 
which result in the demoralization and inj of business. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray] has 
p said that this was intended to be, and was, a twin sister to 

ree trade. No, my friend, it will not be a twin sister to free 
trade, it will be asin twister of the iniquities of protection. 
[Laughter and se pc on the Democratic side.] Itis intended 
that tt shall provide a part of the revenues of the Government 
that are now provided under your 3 law, which levies a 
tax of 20, 30, and 40 per cent upon the earnings and incomes of 
the masses of the people. 

There is not a mechanic in any of our great business centers, 
there is not a laborer in the land, whose earning capacity is lim- 
ited to $600, $800, or 31,000 a who to-day is not paying an in- 
come tax, not of 2 per cent, but an income tax away up 
above 200r30percent. His income is his eur ; and us you ap- 

reciate the price of his consumptions and dep’ te the purchas- 
big ty of his earnings, to that degree do you levy a tax 
upon his income. If out of his earnings he purchases $100 worth 
woolen clothing for his family, Pn depreciate his income, 
under existing conditions, on that $100 49 per cent; and that is 
certainly more inequitable than the imposition of an income tax 
of 2 per cent upon incomes over $4,000. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. RAY. I su pore you are aware we had an income tax 
during the war and for some little time after the close of the 
war? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAY. I suppose you are aware of another fact—that the 
Democratic party, as a party, denounced that tax bitterly. Do 
you admit or deny it? 

Mr. TARSNEY. I deny it. 

Mr.RAY. You deny it? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Les, sir. 

Mr. RAY. Thenyouclaim thatthe Democratic party in those 
days favored the income tax? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Why, sir, the oldest member of this House, 
the oldest Democrat in the House, voted against its repeal. I 
refer to the gentleman from Indiana, Judge HOLMAN. The 

entleman who is now the leader of the Democratic ty in the 

nate, Senator VOORHEES, voted against its re i 

Mr. RAY. Then you deny that the Democratic party has de- 
nounced this tax? 

Mr. TARSNEY. You ay that the tax was obnoxious to the 
Democratic party and to the country when, in 1872, it was re- 
pealed; how obnoxious was it? So obnoxious thatits repeal was 
only accomplished by a majority of 1 in each House of Congress. 

hy was it obnoxious? To whom was it obnoxious? Who 
caused it to be repealed? The men who were the beneficiaries 
of its repeal—the class who oppose its rebnactment now, in order 
that other taxes, designated ‘‘war taxes” by Senator ALLISON, 
Ssnator MORRILL, and others, might re for their benefit. 
It was repealed, not because it was obnoxious to the ple who 
now ask to have it reënacted. but because it was obnoxious to 


those who desired to keep up the high rates of tariff taxation 
that were established during the war. 

Mr. RAY. Then the Democratic party was always in favor 
of the income tax. Is that correct? 

Mr. TARSNEY. I will answer your questions as long as I 
can on the condition that you will have a little reciprocity and 
answer one question which I will ask you. Are you yourself in 
favor of or t an income tax? 

Mr. RAY. I want to say to the gentleman in answer to that 
question—— 

Mr. TARSNEY. Are you in favor of or against an income tax? 

Mr. RAY. Let me answer in my own terms. I do desire that 
vou shall ornament the Wilson bill by adding to it, purely as an 
ornament, this tax. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TARSNEY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. RAY. Iam not in favor of this bill as it stands 

Mr. TARSNEY. I can not be interrupted further. z 

Mr. ENLOE. Will thegentleman allow me an interruption? 

Mr. TARSNEY. The gentleman will pardon me. I am 
warned by my physical condition not to longer continue this dis- 
cussion. I desire to conclude, and for that reason I must decline 
to submit to any further interruptions. 

Mr. C another reason which actuates me in my de- 
i rovision now offered as an amendment be 
embodied in the pending bill is that I wish this House to send to 
the Senate a complete revenue bill, one that, while lessening the 
unjust burdens of taxation which, under existing law, rest upon 
the masses of the people, shall at the same time provide ample 
means for keeping in motion the machinery of the Government. 
I want this Government to go on in its beneficent course giving 
protection to all the people for their lives, their liber 
their property. Lwantit to goon; and in order that its machin- 
ery may be kept in motion, that its magnificent and beneficent 
progress may not be interrupted, I am willing to bear my just 
proportion of the burden of its support, and to so legislate that 
every other citizen shall be required to bear his just share, but 
only his just share, of that burden. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I can not consent to the just reductions 
of taxation which this bill provides or tothe just relief it grants 
to the masses of the people unless assured that such reductions 
will not for one moment hamper or impede the machinery of 
the Government. For this reason Iwould have this amendment 
incorporated in the bill. I would have it become alaw. When 
that is done, when this great measure thus amended has been 
enacted, we who are responsible for it can, with confidence, face 
the people whose mandate we bear, we can then say to them, 
we have redeemed your promises and ours—we have not only 
revised, but reformed the tariff. For the first time in more 
than thirty years there has been a revision of the tariff upon 
lines of equality, of justice, and of statesmanship, and that 
while relieving the people to the greatest degree sible from 
the unjust burdens of taxation borne by them, we have yet not 
failed to provide amply for the wants of the Government; that 
we have made the nearest at ery possible to the line of equal 
and exact justice to all, and that robbery and pillage of the 
many for the benefit of the few shall mark the legislation of 
oie pee no more forever. [Applause on the ratio 
side. 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the income tax amendment to the bill (H. R. 4864) 
to reduces taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes— , 

Mr. ENGLISH said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: The friends of this measure have lost sight 
of one of the most important reasons in its favor—all taxation in 
the end falls upon the toiler and the consumer of products. It 
has been the aim of governments in all time to conceal as much 
E from the masses, upon whom the burden of taxation 
ast falls, the fact that they were the ones that paid it. The 
great art of government has been, as Montesgieu says, to pluck 
the goose without making it cry.” This tax is one of that char- 
acter. It assumes to tax the me and thus deceives the masses 
by persuading them that they do not ultimately defray all the 


as 
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cost. That grand old Roman in character, and thorough Amer- 


ican in every impulse of his heart, Allan G. Thurman, in his 
speech in the Senate of the United States on June 23, 1870, against 
an income tax, which he voted to repeal, put this matter with 
his accustomed directness and truth. He said among other 


I believe it will be found that the effect of this tax is the effect of all other 
taxes in the end; it comes down on the consumer. It may be illustrated in 
anumber of ways. You compel a man whose income is derived from the 
Tents of houses to pay an income tax, and he will, just as certainly as he 
rents houses at all, increase the price for which he rents them on account of 
the tax which you have im It you compel a merchant to pay an in- 
come tax derived from his business as a merchant he must put that into his 
expense account and he must charge an additional price for his goods. And 
80 on with every person almost who pays an income tax. I do not say that 
. Bi hake, k get reimbursed, but the bulk of the tax at last falls, not upon 

shoulders, but upon theshoulders ofsome oneelse. That being the case, 
it will not do to say t this is simply a tax on property and that the labor- 
ing people of the country are not at ail interested E it. It falls on labor in 
the end, no matter how it is levied. 

The income tax therefore fulfills the desirement of that class 
of politicians who endeavor always to deceive the people, and 
who frequently succeed. Unfortunately for them, however, the 
masses in this country think a great deal, and have not lost the 
eee of strong common sense. They may be excited by 

alsehood, wielded by impulse, and carried away by the outcry 
ofthe moment. But in a little while they 8 u cooler 
judgment under that mental action which Van Buren called 

‘the sober second thought,” and which he justly declared was 
never wrong and always efficient. You can not long deceive this 
people. Our workmen, and I speak more particularly of those 
of the North, who are white men mainly, rine is questions 
more than the ordinary, petty politician thinks, and will soon 
discover the real condition of affairs. 

Abraham Lincoln, who had a grot many petty sayings, put it 
in this wise, as near as I remember: Lou can fool some of the 

ople all the time, you can fool all the people some of the time, 

ut you can not fool all the people all the time.” And gentle- 
men here, now so clamorous for the imposition of this tax, and 
who base their support of it on the ground that it is legislation 
directly aimed at the pockets of the rich, will soon discover 
that the people have found out the falsity of those pretenses, 
and know t 4 Goa bearing another burden which they were 
told was to be borne by others. 

You can not tax any special class without violating the funda- 
mental lear age of taxation; but no matter how you plan, a 
tax imposed any shape will simply oppress the toiler. If I 
have an income from my houses and lots of $10,000 a year, and 
you tax me $200 on that, Inaturally raise my rents 10 per cent, 
add another $1,000 to my receipts, and thus profit $800 by the 
transaction. If one of my tenants be a shopkeeper, and I raise 
his rent in that way, he naturally gets it out of his customers. 

And thus it is that John Ploughman, Jack Plane, and the rest 
of them find their comforts diminished and their pockets de- 
pleted by attacks which they were told in the beginning were 
to be paid by someone else. All taxation falls upon the r, 
but when it is levied opon the whole uniformly, there is little 
complaint, but when itis assumed to be levied on a class and 
then falls upon the whole, the masses may justly complain. 

You may pae this tax; you may append it to the bill; you may 
force us, those who are opposed to it, rather than lose the ben- 
efits of the bill itself, to vote for the whole. But you will gain 
nothing in the end, because the people will soon see through 
your purposes, and see the effect of your action, and the result 


of it all will be—and I do not propose to waste any more words 
on the matter—that before three years Buva parao , if this meas- 
ure should become law, you will repeal it amid the jeers and ex- 
ecrations of the people. [Applause.] 
The Tariff. 
REMARKS 
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OF MISSOURI. 
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Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Macaulay says that were he Toiroa to 
choose a lot from among all the multitude of those which men 
haye drawn since the beginning of the world, he would select 


that of Charles IT on the day when, returning from his long exile, 

London amid booming cannon, 
] bonfires, and the blessings 
of a people drunk with joy, to ascend the throne of his ancestors. 

The matchless historian pictures in glowing colors the rich 
and numberless benefactions which the g had it inhis power 
to confer upon the British realm and what splendid renown and 
imperishable glory he had within his grasp. 

en he relates how that careless monarch flung away his 
goldenopportunities, brought disgrace and ruin upon his country, 
and turned the affections of a mighty people into such hatred 
and contempt that the Stuart family were soon banished forever 
and became wanderers upon the face of the earth. 

History repeats itself. No great pariy eyer occupied a more 
felicitous coigne of vantage than did the Republican party on the 
4th day of March, 1889, when, after afour years’ exile, it re- 
turned with dancing banners and martial music to the nation’s 
capital to assume supreme power in every department of the 
Government—proud, puissant, and enthusiastic. Its opportuni- 
ties for good were circumscribed only by its own wishes. 

If it had been wise in action, conservative in the use of power, 
humanitarian in its policy, patriotic in its aspirations, it might 
nayo controlled the destinies of the Republic for a quarter of a 
century. 

But jike Charles Stuart, it had learned nothing from defeat; it 
had profited nothing by adversity; it had accumulated no wisdom 
in banishment. 

On the contrary, it resumed the administration of affairs with 
all its old and evil passions intensified, and with the determina- 
tion to perpetuate itself in power at all hazards it passed the 
McKinley bill of abominations, which Henry Watterson sate 
calls the last chapter in the Book of Mammon [applause], an 
tried to place on the hands of freemen the shackles of the force 
bill, against whose countless enormities the hearts and con- 
sciences of all patriotic citizens revolted. [Applause.] 

So it was again banished by the American people, turned out 
to grass, as was Nebuchadnezzar in the olden time. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

gy eae hundred and eighty-four was its Leipsig and sent it 


Eighteen hundred and ninety-two was its Waterloo. It is now 
rusticating at St. Helena. [Laughter and applause.] 


A WORD TO A PROTECTION DEMOCRAT. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BELTZHOOVER] bor- 
rowed from Pagan Bob Ingersoll a statement that he would 
rather be right in Hell, from which I infer he meant the Repub- 
lican camp, than wrong in Heaven, which by the same token is 
the Democratic camp. [Lau hter.] : 

That utterance was not o with Ingersoll. He stole it 
bodily from the devil [laughter and applause], the same source 
from which he draws his diabolicalirreligion. [Laughter and 
applause.] It is a quotation—much disfigured in the quoting— 
from the celebrated speech put into Satan’s mouth by glorious 
John Milton in “ Paradise Lost” after Old Hornie ” had been 
hurled from the battlements of Heaven into the burning lake, 
when he said: 

Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven. 

[Applause.] 

I want to read you another extract from that ee 

In taking leave of the Democratic side (according to the gen- 
tleman’s metaphor), he said: 

Farewell! happy fields, where joy forever dwells! 


[Applause.] 
rene then he thus apostrophised his sulphurous abode: 
Hail, horrors!— 
That is the Republican side, if the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is correct— 
Hail, horrors! Hail, infernal world! 
And thou, profoundest Hell, receive thy new possessor! 
3 and 3 
f the gentleman from 8 wants to impersonate 
Old Nick, that is his privilege. He can go to the protection in- 
ferno, more gruesome than that described by Dante, if he chooses, 
but he shall not take the Democratic party with him. [Ap- 


lause. 
Pt The primrose path to the eternal bonfire” is proverbially 
broad and easy. Politically g here are the directions 
for reaching it: Walk through the big doorsof the Hall of Rep- 


resentatives, down the main aisle, turn to the right and there 


you are. [Laughter.] 8 
My Democratic friend from re had better quit quot- 
ing Republican Bob Ingersoll, and Col. Ingersoll would laying 


up treasures in Heaven, Eee off stealing the language an 
theology of the father of . [Laughter.] 
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REASONS FOR SUPPORTING THE WILSON TARIFF BILL. 

If the committee will indulge me, I will give some reasons 
why this bill ought to be passed. 

A MEMBER on the Republican side. That is what we have 
been waiting to hear. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Never fear, you shall hear them. 
Many gentlemen on both sides of the House have pitched into 
the Ways and Means Committee. Iam not authorized to speak 
for the members of the committee, but I will say this for them. 
They have done well. [Applause. ] 

If 10 have not succeeded in a few months of unremitting 
toil in thoroughly cleansing the Augean stables of protection, 
let us not forget that they have been working on the foul accu- 
mulations of thirty-two years. [Applause.] 

Some of us on this side of the Chamber appear to be tariff re- 
formers—in spots laughter] and are N to reform the tariff 
of everyone else except ourselves. (Laug ter.] Reform, like 
charity, should begin at home. [Applause.] 

In yesterday’s debate three men, I am happy to say, placed 
themselves on the pedestals of statesmen by advocating reforms 
in their own States—the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee [Mr. WILSON of West Virginia], the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON]. [Applause.] 

A man who is w. g to reform himself is a reformer indeed. 
{Laughter.] 
rotectionist news 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means by calling 
him Professor“ Wilson. They have fallen to a low estate in- 
deed in the protectionist camp when they are driven to sneer 
at intelligence merely because the intelligence of the country is 
on our side. 1 

Since when did it come to pass that because a man is a gentle- 
man and a scholar—the graduate of one university and ex- presi- 
dent of another—he is therefore and thereby disqualified from 
aiding in formulating a revenue measure? [Applause.] 

These same subsidized protection organs declare that my 
friend from West Virginia TMr. WILSON] is sacrificing himse 
e vy helping to cut down the tariff. It may be true, 

ut I do not believe it. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

Let me recall an historical illustration, which is peculiarly 
apropos. When John C. Calhoun was Vice-President of the 

nited States he gave the casting vote which defeated the con- 
firmation of Martin Van Buren as minister to the Court of St. 
James, He thought he had accomplished a wondrous deed, and 
he had; but it was not what he supposed it was. It proveda 
veritable boomerang tohim. That night one of his friends said 
tothe great South Carolinian: ‘‘ Mr. ice-President, you have 
3 a minister to England; but made a President!” And so 

e . 


swag into the district of the os from West Virginia and 
this country will take him in their 
to a higher place. [Prolonged ap- 


gentleman be extended ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Missouri will be recognized for ten minutes. e Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In 1888 the Republicans said that 
the tariff needed revision, but that it ought to be revised by its 
friends. The country took them at their word and restored them 
to power, supposing they meant to revise it downward. But 
the Republican chieftains said they needed more tariff and pro- 
ceeded to give them a heroic dose. 

Iam in favor of this bill because itis the best I can get at 
present and because it is a long step in the right direction. 

Its free-trade portion is its saying grios. 

Rome was not builtin a day, but Rome was built nevertheless. 
n 

e are getting part of what we want and we will keep on get- 
ting parts of what we want till we get all we want. [Applause.] 

With all the faults which gentlemen have pointed out, the 
Wilson bill is the best revenue measure since the days of Robert 
J. Walker. 

The Republicans offer the American people a continuation of 
the McKinley bill with all the miseries which it entails. 

On the other hand, we offer them cheaper clothing, cheaper 
fuel, cheaper homes, cheaper medicine, cheaper furniture, and 
cheaper necessaries of life. To them we offer steadier employ- 
ment at more remunerative wages. To them we restore the em- 


pers have undertaken to sneer at | P: 


pire of the sea, abdicated through vicious Republican legisla- 


tion, and open to their thrift, energy, ingenuity, and industry 
all the markets of the wide, wide world. [Applause.] To them 
wegive all the wages which they may earn with which to purchase 
articles for themselves, their wives and little ones, and forever 
relieve them of the necessity of pinching themselves and those 
dear to them that they may contribute one-half their earnings 
under duress to favorites of the National Government. To them 
we offer once more in its integrity the good old Democratic gos- 
pol enunciated by Jefferson and preached by a ERER host of 

mocratic statesmen—‘‘ Equal rights to all and exclusive privi- 
leges to none”—a doctrine which constitutes the foundation 
stone of our fabric of free government. [Appisnse-| 

I am in favor of the Wilson bill not because it is all my fancy 
had painted a Democratic revenue measure [laughter], but be- 
cause it contains much that is good and forever rids us of much 
that is bad. 

I am not one of those who assume to be wiser than all the 
Democrats on the Ways and Means Committee. I appreciate 
their labors, which have been long and arduous. 

I am in favor of the Wilson bill because it places lumber, coal, 
iron, salt, wool, binder twine, cotton ties, 5 imple- 
ments, and hundreds of other necessaries of life upon the free 
list, and because it cuts down the tariff on carpets, steel, woolen 
goods, cotton goods, collars, cuffs, shirts, shoes, boots, hats, capa, 
3 and divers other articles of prime necessity. [Ap- 

ause. 

Some of these cuts are not as deep as they ought to be, and I 
shall support, heart and soul, every amendment to make them 
deeper, and to remove the tariff entirely. We have tried to 
10 the Committee of Ways and Means to make this bill better, 
and I think we have succeeded in improving it in one or two par- 
ticulars. ughter.] : 

I am in favor of the Wilson bill because it will carry increased 
comfort and joy into 13,000,000 homes and ameliorate the condi- 
tion of 65,000,000 American citizens. [Applause.] 

I am in favor of the Wilson bill because it will unseal the 
fountains of our prosperity, unfetter the wheels of our factories, 
rekindle the fires in our furnaces, lift a heavy load from agri- 
culture, set the woodman’s ax to ringing, start the plow in 
fields now lying fallow, revive the music of the mechanic’s ham- 
mer, and unfurl the sails of our commerce. [Applause.] 

I am in favor of the Wilson bill because it will render our 
laborers independent freemen and the eager patrons of our mer- 
chants and our farmers, which God intended them to be, and not 
the ragged habitues of soup houses, to which pitiable condition 
a protective tariff has reduced them. 

ennyson says: 
Better fifty years of Europe 
Than a cycle of Cathay; 


AndIsay: Better for the American workman is steady employ- 
ment at fair wages than all the charity which Andrew Carnegie 
could dispense from his Scottish castle in a thousand years, 
[Applause.] 

As a fair sample of this bill, let us take the single item of 
housebuilding. e put every constituent element of a house 
on the free list, or cut it down materially. Suppose it reduces 
the cost of houses by one-third or one-fifth the present cost? 
What then? As certain as two and two make four there will be 
more houses built, for we are a home-loving, home-making peo- 

le. That means more employment to architects, carpenters, 
ricklayers, plasterers, quarrymen, stone-masons, hod-carriers, 
painters, glaziers, paper aangas, decorators, teamsters, light- 
ning rod men, and insurance agents. [Laughter and applause.] 

It means the consumption of more lumber, stone, brick, lime, 
cement, hair, paint, glass, nails, screws, and paper. 

It means more work for the stone quarries, the brick kilns, 
the rolling mills, the lumber mills, t factories, glass-blow- 
ers, cement-makers, lime-burners an per-makers. 

And as people at work have better appetites than idle peo- 
le and wear more clothes and have more money with which to 
uy victuals and clothes, it must follow as the niens the day 

that there will be an increased consumption of woolens and cot- 
tons and leather, of bread and meat and butter—of all the crea- 
ture comforts of this life; and consequently it helps the farmer, 
the bread-raiser, the wool-raiser, the cotton-raiser, the manu- 
facturer, and everybody else. [Appianuse] 

Pass this bill and give the po e a chance to earn an honest 
living. An idle b is the devil’s workshop. 

The ideal condition of affairs is not where there are afew very 
rich menand a great many very poor men, but where everybody 
ean find work todo. [Applause.] 

To give steady and remunerative employment to every laborer 
in this broad land, would be to realize the beatitudes of Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia here in North America. 

The people thoroughly detest the system which has made en- 
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loungers, and discontented tramps of 
shrink from beg- 

Applause. } 
are infants! 


forced idlers, unwilling 

brave, gery apaa ene man z: 5 opined 

gary as from the smallpox or the lague. 
But we are told that these protec ind 


Iknow of no sight in nature more pleasant than to see an infant | from 


taking its lacteal nutriment at the maternal fount; but when 
that infant is big as the Kentucky giant, strong as Sandow, and 
imperious as the twelve Cæsars rolled into one, he ought to be 
weaned and compelled to earn his own living in the sweat ofhis 
own brazen face. 

The course of this debate proves that the older these indus- 
tries are the more pap they = 
ore ; the horse- 's daughter, they still cry: ‘More! 

ore 

So far as I am concerned they will get no more bounties or 
protection. We will take away what they haveand place them 
on a flat-footed equality with other people. 

We are weary of seeing the lean kine of the Northeast, lean 
no longer, consume our fat cattle of the Mississippi Valley and 
take on adipose tissue by devouring our substance. 


We are: of paying the r while others have a mo- 
eee che danang: 
e are in favor of putting a stop to that unnatural system 


who have about as much — for the p les 
ernment as they have for the 

ligion, and who spend most of their time and a large portion of 
their ill-gotten gains inaping the customs of the European aris- 
tocracy and in pure: titled husbands for their daughters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Task unanimousconsent that the gen- 
tleman have ten minutes more. 

The C. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman from Missouri stated 
awhile ago that the Democratic side would get a part now and 
a part some other time.” Isimply wished to ask him if they 
were not . at this time? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, we are not just as close to- 

ther as the Siamese twins were [laughter], But we will get 
hare all the same. [Renewed laughter.) You gentlemen over 
there are squeezing us together into a loving em of all the 
Democratic factions. [Laughter. | 

Mr. MORSE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Mao Certainly, with delight. [Laugh- 


ter.] 

Mr. MORSE. If I understood the gentleman correctly, he 
said awhile ago that when a man entered this House by the main 
door and walked down the main aisle and turned to the right, 
he was in hell; and I want to know whether the gentleman in- 
cluded in that descri the“ Cherokee Strip“ over here? 

Mr. CLARK of uri. No,sir. The Cherokee Strippers, 
who are Democrats, were forced by circumstances into close 
proximity to the protectionist hell, as the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania | Mr. BRLTZ HOOVER] calls it, but you Republicans went 
over there of your own free will and accord. [Laughter and ap- 


FREE SALT. 

If the Wilson bill conferred no other boon upon the people of 
America than placing salt on the free list, that alone would be 
its ample vindication. 

God made salt an absolute necessity to animal life; conse- 

tly it is abundant in quantify and universal in diffusion. It 
everywhere—held in solution in the ocean, lakes, and springs. 
Tt is led with every soil under heaven. It is found in solid 
and in stible masses in Kansas, Nevada, and 3 


States and countries. F ton on the sea- f 


shore and on the banks of the great ke of Utah already 
repared for the use of man and beast. It eas ey from the 
wels of the earth and evaporated by the sun. It is quarried 
in great blocks like stone. God made it cheap and 
bountiful; the tariff barons make it scarce and dear. From time 
immemorial it has been the test of friendship and the p e of 
hospitality. To taste an Arab’s salt is to secure his friendship 
forever. Among the ancients it was part of theirsacrificial cere- 
monies. The New Testament Scriptures abound in allusions. 
toit.. Its importance has been reco in all the literatures 
of the world. The Savior of d gave it the seal of his 
divine approbation when he said to his disciples: ‘‘ Ye are the 
salt of the earth.” 


Tt should be as free as the air we breathe, but the greed of man | 
has the additional and criminal idiocy of robbing Paul to pay 


has laid a heavy tax upon this purifier and preserver of things 
ph This upon our civilization should be wi 

rom our statute books instanter and without ceremony. It is 
not only a grave mistake from an economic standpoint, but is 


the Speen of the Roman cong uerors, or tohis —h = 
3 g 7 name un 


traced 


springs. 
settlements in the wilderness. Scop constituted the mile posts 
on the march of the all-conquering Caucasian from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

The history of the Blue Lieks and of Boone’s Lick forms as 
romantic chapters as can be found in martial story. It was free 
salt which lured Daniel Boone and his comrades to those spots 
far beyond the outposts of civilization. 

Thomas H. Benton labored for a quarter of acentury to place 
salt upon the free list, and when he had succeeded, in his exul- 
tation of spirit he declared that he could hear the cattle on a 
thousand hills bellowing out their love and gratitude to him. 
[Laughter and 5 

But American 5 say that they can not compete 
with the fore r. is not a syllable of truth in their 
contention, as is demonstrated by the fact that they transport 
American salt across the Great es and sell it much lower 
there than atthe very doors of their factories. It is dead sure 
they are not engaged in charitable work when furnishing salt to 
the Kanucks. 

If they make a profit off of them at the lower prices, I leave it 


to the pro: mathematicians to figure out the profit the 
exact from us. p $ 
Under the aggravating isions of the McKinley bill the 


fishermen of New have free salt with which to cure 
their fish. Why not extend the blessing and give free salt to 
the farmers with which to cure their mutton, beef, and bpa 

What is sauce for the Eastern goose Ìs sauce for the Western 
gander. [Applause.} 

THE SUGAR BOUNTY. 
A bounty is protection run mad. 
The mask is withdrawn and the great iniquity stands revealed 


in all its hideousness. 

The growth of the protective system from Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s modest rates, to „ McKinley's bill of Chinese-wall pro- 
tection with its sugar bounty attachment demonstrates the truth 
of Pope’s famous quatrain: 

Ren 
Yet seen too ot, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace, 

All sorts of arguments are used, and all varieties of the 
formance of Ananias and Sapphira are in in to show 
that protection does not increase prices, and takes no money out 
of the people’s pockets. 

But about a bounty there can be no such subterfuge. It is 
Mc bende diodi rine tn 

o sugar-r poke into the public 
Treasury and pull them out full of money. 55 

Iam against the whole thing. I am opposed to taki 

le’s money away from them for the benefit of others, whether 
it is done by Di Taya; Robin Hood, Capt. Kidd, the bounty- 
grabber, or tariff pap-suckers, 

It is all on the prin of Stand and deliver!” It makes no 
difference that one is done at the pistol’s mouth and the other 
under the forms of law. 

If a bounty of 2 cents per pound on sugar is right, why not 
hand the good thing around and pay the farmers a bounty for 
raising corn, and wheat, and oats, and hay, and potatoes, and 
2 a 8 and shee £ hogs, pon — 
and turkeys ducks, geese? ughter and applause. 

On reftection I will withdraw the su gestion as oa bounty 
on geese; for the farmers who have such little sense as to vote 
for a high protective tariff are geese enough to break the goose 
Fuer . grant a bounty to ‘body 

ts 0 E y every on every- 
thing? hen Shat? E 


Why, the woolgrower will be taxed to pay the bounty to 
everybody else, including himself. 

The wheat-grower will be taxed to pay the bounty to every- 
ey oe including himself. 

The mule-raiser will be taxed to pay the bounty to everybody 
else, including himself. 

And so on, and so on, and so on—forever going round and 
round in a ring. 

It is not only the old caper of robbing Peter to pay Paul, but 


Peter back again. [Applause.]} 
And when Peter's money is paid into the Treasury and ers out 
ucting 


to Paul one set of Government officers are paid for co 
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the fiscal transaction; and when Paul's money is paid into the 
Treasury and paid out to Peter, another set is paid for that fiscal 
transaction, i 

I say let Paul keep his money and let Peter keep his and kick 
out the superfluous officeholders. [Applause.] 

A government bounty this one virtue above a pro- 
tective tariff: The bounty is bold highway robbery in daylight 
without any attempt at concealment, while a protective tariff 
filches from the great body of the poopie their hard earnings 
for the benefit of others under the pretense of furnishing 
a “home market” to our farmers and higher wages to our 
laborers. [Applause.} 

As between the two, the bounty is the more courageous, the 
more manly, and the more straightforward method of taking 
one man’s money to increase r man’s bank account. 

But we are told that sugar can not be produced in this coun- 
try without a tariff or a bounty! Then in the name of common 
honesty and common sense quit trying to produce it. 


WAGES. 


One of the most seductive fallacies urged in favor of protec- 
tion is that it raises wages. There is no pretense that it in- 
creases the earnings of carpenters, bricklayers, farm hands, me- 
chanics, and kindred vocations; but it is vociferously asserted 
that it augments the pay of persous employed in the protected 
industries and pad e is entirely for the benefit of such 
persons so employed. 

It that is true, then it is clear as the sun that two things must 
follow: (1) The workmen engaged in the production of protected 
articles should receive all of the tariff on them. (2) The pro- 
prietors of the factories should receive not one cent of it and 
should be satisfied with having other people pay all the cost of 
production, and in addition thereto, the full value of the article 
and a fair profit thereon. But neither of these propositions is 
true. For example, the tariffon bituminous coal is 75 cents per 
ton. Yet the miner in West Virginia is paid only 60 cents per 
ton, and in Alabama only 40. That is, the proprietor not only 
gets his coal mined free and makes the consumer pay full value 
with profits added, but slips 25 cents of the tariff in one case and 
35 in the other down into capacious pockets—a large slice of 
that very tariff which we have been so often told is for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the laborer. And the hypocrisy of the whole 
theory is shown by the fact that the unprotected Canadian coal 
3 receives as large wages as the protected American coal 
miner. 

A „ik the tariff affects wages, certainly the wages of men 
employed in the same protected occupation in this country ought 
to receive the same wages; but they do not; for we find that in 
the same een BAT wages vary not only in different parts of 
the country and in different parts of the same State, but even in 
the same town. 

My distinguished friend, Hon. Tom L. JOHNSON of Ohio, is 
certainly a competent witness and entirely worthy of belief. 
He stated on this floor the other day that his com of steel 
rail manufactures $1.50 per day to its men, while a neigh- 
boring company in the same town, e in the same busi- 
ness, pays only 85 cents per day. What he says ought to be 
listened to, for he has given notice that he will offer an amend- 
ment to put steel rails, of which he is a large manufacturer, on 
the free list. Such a reformer as that is worthy of all praise. 
A man who is willing to reform himself is fit to reform others. 

Yet, again, weare confronted with this specious logic: 

Š a has a high-protective tariff and England hag free 
rade. 

Wages are higher in America than in England. 

Therefore the protective tariff produces higher wages. 

Now, at first blush that ent appears unanswerable; but 
really it is of the cum hoe ergo propier hoc variety, and has no 
foundation in reason or in fact. 

Let us try it and see. 

England has free trade, while Germany, France, Spain, and 
Italy have high protective tariffs. 

ages are higher in England than in Germany, France, 


Spain, and Italy. 
Therefore free trade produces higher wages. 
There you have it. latter syllogism is as sound as the 


former. The two taken together prove beyond all doubt that 
the tariff has nothing to do with wages. 

Wages are settled three things: 

1. By the relative productive capacities of laborers in various 
countries. 
2. By their opportunities to enter other vocations. 
3. the inexorable law of supply and demand, the tleman 
from [Mr. REED} to the contrary notwithstan $ 

All three of these conditions favor American laborers, and I 
am glad of it. 


Their to their superior intelli- 
is the in the world. 
Our cheap lands make it easier co Co eee 
as a permanent vocation or as a temporary avocation. 

ba, of laborers in this country is not soabundant as in 
other 

As consequence of all these things and not by reason of the 
5 . the average of American wages is the highest 

world. 

The truth in a nutshell is, that the manufacturers secure the 
tariff under the false pretence of raising wages. Then they do 
not raise the wages—in many cases they reduce them; the tariff 
goes to swell their own huge profits. 

They are trustees of a trust for the benefit of their laborers; 
they habitually embezzle the trust fund. 


AS TO PETITIONS. 


The right of petition should bə held inviolate. It is one of 
the constitutional prerogatives of the American people, but the 
petitions sent hither in favor of protection are ine made, 
on one pattern typewritten, and as much alike as black-eyed 


productive capacity, 
gence, ambition, skill, and indust: 


peas. 

The protected interests are acting in thorough concert tore- 
tain their hold on the sg aed 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. HAINES] trundled in a 
petition signed by 67,000 people, who aver that eran going 
to what Mr. Mantalini would call the demnition bow-wows, 
because they can get only 35 pee cent tariff on collars, cuffs, and 
shirts. He melted and diso ved in tears, because the manufac- 
turers can declare dividends of only 24 per cent on their capital 
stock; but he had no word of sympathy for the 67,000,000 people 
who wear collars, cuffs, and shirts. omer has made the 
of ancient Troy immortal. Perhaps the gentleman’s name will 
go thundering down the ages as the heroof the siege of 

y modern Troy and its collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturers. 

And so it runs, 

The carpet-makers are going to ruin because they are allowed 
oniy 25 per cent tariff. 

he carpet buyers are silent. 

The woolen manufacturers are clamorous because they are 

tted only 40 per cent of extortion. 

The 70,000,000 people who wear woolens are plodding their 

ways and give no sign. But they know what they want 
and they know how to vote. 

Even that swell toad among the trusts, the Standard Oil Com- 

y; 5 up its greasy head in protest against having its plun- 
er cut off. 

The people who desire light must sit in darkness. 

And so on and so on to the end of the long chapter of concen- 
trated cupidity and unblushing larceny. 

It is the small army of thoroughly drilled and organized reg- 
ulars against the great but unorganized hosts of the militia. 

I stand for the many against the few—for the rights of the 
consumers against the insatiable rapacity of the carpet men, the 
collar and cuff men, the boot and shoe men, the woolen-goods 
men, the iron and steel men, and all others, whatever their names 
or wherever their habitat, who seek to live as parasites on the 
body of the people. [Ap e.] 


THE SELFISHNESS OF PROTECTION. 


The protected industries form a close corporation of and 
selfishness. The system is based upon the principle, “ You 
tickle meand I will tickle you.” [Laughterandapplause.] Some 


people say that this bill is not just—that this interest or the 
other is borne on too severely. Well, I wish that the reforma- 
tion could have been made with perfect justice; but justly or un- 
justly, every time we knock one of them out of the ring we have 
just one less in the combine to fight next time. [Laughter and 


lause, 
a ge a few minutes since thaton this side we are tariff re- 
formers in spots. On the other side they are free traders in 


spots. 

Even the New England delegation is tinctured with the devas- 
tation-producing heresy. In their estimation free salt is.a most 
excellent thi for New land fishermen only. It is sinful 
in the remainder of the people. {Laughter.] 

They want free coal for their mills and factories, but they will 
not so declare on this floor; but if I had them out in some se- 
questered spot upon the witness stand, under oath, where I could 
5 * I could make every one of them swear to 

t. [Laughter. 
They want free raw sugar for the sugar trust and a bounty upon 


su to act as an anodyne upon the consciences of the cane-sugar 
rs of the South, beet and sorghum sugar raisers of the 
West, and the map) makers of the North. 


Such a system no man can justify. 
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The Ways and Means Committee deserves wellof the country 
for sticking its knife into it. 

This may not be a perfect bill, but it will pass this House and 
the other—will be signed by the President and become a law. 

When its benefits are realized, you will see the manufacturers 
themselves coming to Congress, as they came in 1857, 1858, 1859, 
and 1860, asking that the rates of duty be made lower still. 

Mr. WALKER. No; they said higher. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman gives a version dif- 
ferentfrom that which history furnishes. I willtake history in- 
stead of the gentleman from Massachusetts. I deem it morere- 
liable. [Applause.] 

REPEAL OF THE ENGLISH CORN LAWS—AN OBJECT LESSON IN FREE TRADE. 

I had an uncle who was a wild young blade. My father re- 
monstrated with him upon his course; warned him of the miseries 
which certain things would bring upon him and advised him to 
profit by the experience of others. My youthful kinsman re- 

lied: Ohl I want to experience them myself;” and he did to 

S own sorrow. 

We are acting on the same principle. We might learn valu- 
able lessons from the history of the calamities endured by other 
nations under the protective system and the happiness enjoyed 
by them under free trade. 

There is one book which every lover of his kind should read, 
Justin McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times. His graphic ac- 
count of the repeal of the English corn laws will make a free 
trader of any man who is not pecuniarily interested in the exac- 
tions of protection. 

Many men participated in that beneficent work; but there are 
three who tower above all others, as Pikes Peak above the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains—Richard Cobden, John Bright, 
and Sir Robert Peel. 

Cobden be the agitation and was for years like ‘‘one cry- 
ing in the wilderness;” John Bright joined him in the crusade 
and brought to the good cause the strength of his noble heart 
and splendid talents; Peel, rising superior to the prejudices of a 
lifetime and turning his back on old associations, took it up, 
made it an administration measure,and carried it to success. 
He knew that it was political death to himself, but with heroic 
self-abnegation, animated by a noble love for the human race, 
despising the ignoble arts of time servers, put behind him 
place and wealth and power, he deliberately sacrificed all that 
which smaller men hold dear,in the cause of eternal truth. 
E 

t drove him from office forever, but it placed him in a lofty 
niche in the world’s pantheon of fame and gave him a secure 
hold on the affections of all succeeding generations. 

pon his monument, built by the workingmen of England, are 
carved these simple words: He gave the people cheap bread.” 
i depose 
obler eulogy no man hath. 
Few chapters of political history in modern times— 

Says McCarthy— 
have given occasion for more controversy than that which contains the 
story of Sir Robert Peel’s tration in its dealing with the corn laws. 
Told in briefest form the story is that Peel came into office in 1841 to main- 
tain the corn laws, and that in 1846 he repealed them. Thecontroversy as to 
the wisdom or unwisdom of repealing the corn laws has long since come to 
an end. They who were the uncompromising opponents of free trade at 
that time are proud to call themselves its uncompro’ zealots now. In- 
deed, there is no more chance of a reaction against free trade in England 
than there is of a reaction against the rule of three. X 

Prior to the repeal of the corn laws, the condition of the bulk 
of the English people was that of chronic hunger and indeserib- 
able squalor. 

During the years of debate leading up to repeal, the air was 
rendered vi with dismal predictions of the dire calamities 
which were sure to follow—just such as we hear now—but which 
did not follow, just as they will not follow now. 

On the contrary, that boundless prosperity came upon England 
which has abided with her to this day, and which has made her 
the maritime and commercial mistress of the world—a pros- 

rity which has blessed the Queen upon her throne, the lord 
Ls his palace, the peasant in hiscottage, the laborerathis work, 
and the Jack Tar upon the sea. 

The hungry were fed, the naked clothed, the idle employed. 
Factories multiplied, agriculture took new life, trade flourished, 
business grew apace, pauperism diminished, wages increased 73 
per cent, while the net earnings of the people were annually 
augmented by the snug sum of $86.50 per capita. 

undreds of British statesmen—Halifax, Clarendon, Peter- 
borough, Somers, Shaftesbury, Pulteney, Grenyille, and others 
of eloquence, learning,and genius, have risen to eminence, acted 
their conspicuous 2 75 upon the stage, and are almost forgotten; 
but the names of Cobden, Bright, and Peel, who fed the multi- 
tude and employed it in honest labor at remunerative wages, 
have become part of the priceless treasures of English-speaking 


peoples. [Applause.] 
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Of them it may be truly said: 
Only the actions of 
Smell sweet and 5 — 4 — the dust. 

History no less than fiction is full of pathos. I defy all the 
novel writers of the world to draw a more pathetic picture than 
that which John Bright himself gives of acon with Rich- 
oie Sondan to fightthe battle of free trade to the end. Here are 

words: 


I was in Leamington, and Mr. Cobden called on me. I was in the depths 
of grief—I may almost y of despair, for the light and sunshine of my house 


helooked up and said: There are thousands and thousands of homes in Eng- 
land at this moment where wives and mothers and children are dying of 
hunger. Now, when the first paroxysm of your grief is passed, I would ad- 
25 woe to come with me and we never rest until the corn laws are re- 

And they never did. They were, indeed, a pair of noble broth- 
ers—two of the greatest benefactors the children of Adam have 
ever known. Let us do our work as well. 

a is truth, in England or America. It is mighty and will 

prevail. 
Me are told that the day of miracles is past, but we are also 
informed that While the lamp holds out to burn the vilest sin- 
ner may return;” and I am so thoroughly convinced of both the 
wisdom and righteousness of free trade that I would not be at all 
surprised to see the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], the pillars of wisdom, strength, 
aud beauty in the temple of protection [laughter], g races 
with each other to catch the eye of the Democratic Speaker of 
the Fifty-fourth Congress to introduce an out-and-out free-trade 
measure. [Laughter and applause.] 

That would be a spectacle worth ten yearsof peaceful life, but 
it is suong te possibilities of the glowing and benignant future. 
[Great applause. ] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 80, 1894, 
On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have had no opportunity to offer the follow- 
ing amendments, which have been sent to me by my constitu- 
ents, and which are of great moment to the industries involved 
by them: 

JEWELRY. 
0 57, h 334, line 17, u Ave, 1 “ 155 
stg pad 5 9 3 thirty-five,” and insert fifty, 
GRANITE. 
15, Schedule B, h 104, line 26, “ 105 
4 ea pagels 5 one 0 paragra A e 26, erase twenty,“ and insert 

“Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and other building or monu- 
mental stone, except marble, not specially provided for in this act, hewn, 
dressed, or polished, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

The reasons for the above amendments are fully set forth in 
my speech of Friday, January 26, and printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of Saturday, January 27, on page 1592. 

TITLE OF THE BILL, 

I also desire to offer the following amendment to the title of 
the bill, if the income-tax provision is added, the reasons for 
which are fully set forth ina speech which I delivered in the 
House of Representatives, Monday evening, January 8. 

Strike out the word reduce“ and substitute ‘‘ increase,” and 
strike out the word “provide” and substitute reduce;“ after 
the word Government” insert to fine honest men and pay a 
premium on perjury;” so that the title when amended will read 
as follows: 


A bill to increase taxatio: 
honest men and pay a pre: 


reduce revenue for the Government, and to fine 
um on perjury. 


The part of the amendment to the title pee by me de- 
scriptive of the income-tax provision of this b 

with me, but is credited by the news 
distinguish 


is not original 
pers of the country to the 


ed gentleman from New York, Mr. COCKRAN. 
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The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday and Tuesday, January 8 and 9, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H, R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Tariff reform has been fought out as no other 
economic issue ever was fought out before the American people. 

For seven Congresses it has been the chief subject of political 
debate in this House and in the Senate. For years it has been 
the chief subject of political controversy in every Congressional 
district, in the ress of the country, on the hustings, at the 
schoolhouse, and at the country store. After such discussion 
of our tariff system, both as to its general principles and its seen 
and actual. operation, it was inevitable that the American 
ple should reach a fixed and intelligent judgment upon it. e 
are here with their commission to carry out that judgment and 
to put into law the reforms they have ordained at the polls. 

f all our Federal system this House alone derives its author- 
ity directly from the people, and this House must originate every 
measure that imposes taxes upon the people. 

I am not called upon, in opening the debate opon this bill, to 
discuss at length the principles of tariff taxation, still less to 
anticipate the consideration of its items and schedules. 

The majority members of the Committee of Ways and Means 
who have prepared this bill do not present it under any illusion 
as to its true character. 3 10 have had to deal with a system 
that has grown up through thirty years of progressive legisla- 
tion. They do not profess that they have been able, atone stroke 
of reform, to free it from injustice or to pre a bill directly 
responsive to the command of the people. They have dealt as 
intelligently and as fairly as they could with existing conditions. 
Even in their desire and purpose to do this they have been ham- 
pered by the usual difficulties of reform and by some very unus- 
ual difficulties. We knew and expected that some friends would 
fall away from us whenever we presented any definite measure 
of legislation. We knew from all experience of the past that 
not all who march bravely in the e are found in line when 
the musketry begins to rattle. [Applause.] 

This is always the case. Reform is beautiful upon the moun- 
tain top or in the clouds, but ofttimes very unwelcome as it ap- 
proaches our own threshold. 

But in addition to this usual and expected embarrassment we 
are called upon to take up this work in the shadow and depres- 
sion of a great commercial crisis. I shall pursue no inguir 
into the causes of our present stricken industries and paralyze 
trade. There seems to besome recurring cycle in modern time: 
about such depressions. But, sir, from whatever causes origi- 
nated, whether produced and fostered, or merely aggravated and 
intensified by bad legislation, it is to us a hindrance in the per- 
formance of our duty, if for no other reason than that it has been 
eagerly seized upon by the enemies of tariff reform to kindle hos- 
tility against that movement. Yet, Mr. Chairman, if thereever 
was atime when the burden of taxation ought to be lightened 
it is when men are struggling for the necessaries of life. [A 
1 If there ever was a time when the fetters of trade 
should be loosened it is when trade is held in the paralysis of a 
commercial crisis. [Applause. 

But calamity is a bad counselor, and they who know this are 
1 seeking to baffle the great movement of the people for 
lighter burdens, by false and inflammatory appeals to those whose 
judgment is unbalanced and whose reasoning powers are, for the 

ime being, blunted by personal suffering and distress. This is 
but consistent with the past history of protection in this coun- 
try. Protection, when expelled from our revenue laws, never 
came back into them with the conscious and intelligent assent 
of the American people. It creptstealthily in through the back 
door, when the people were in the agony of civil war, and itnow 
seeks to hold its position because the people are in the agony of 
a commercial crisis. [Applause.] 

Again, Mr. Chairman, we undertake to relieve the people of 
taxes at a time when Government revenues are falling behind 
Government expenditures, and when we must daily scrape the 
bottom of the barrel to gather meal enough to make our daily 

read. 


XXVI——13 


THE DEPLETION OF THE TREASURY. 


I do not believe I can open this debate with a better service 
to the country than by giving a brief recital of the steps and of 
the means by which the Treasury has been emptied, and the 
Government brought to actual pecuniary straits. 

In the last report of Secretary Fairchild he estimated the 
surplus revenue for the fiscal year 1889 at $104,000,000. In the 
first report of his successor, Mr. Windom, the surplus revenue 
for 1889 was admitted to bs 8105,000, 000. When Mr. d 
vacated his post at the close of Mr. Cleveland’s first Adminis- 
tration he turned over to his successoran available cash balance, 
stated in the present form of Treasury statement, of over $185,- 
000,000. How was that surplus disposed of? Chiefly by the pur- 
chase of bonds not yet due, at premiums ranging from 6 to 8 per 
apy ies the bonds of 1891, and from 27 to 29 per centon the bonds 
of 1907. 

Between the 4th day of March, 1889, and the 31st of October 
of that year, Secretary Windom purchased $67,000,000 of bonds 
at the premiums I have stated. In his annual report of 1890 he 
states the total amount of 4 and 43 per cent bonds purchased 
and redeemed since March 4, 1889, the beginning of the Harrison 
Administration, at $211,832,450, and the amount paid out for 
them at $246,620,741.72, a transaction that threw upon the tax- 
payers the loss of many millions of dollars. But this was by no 
means the worst use made of that surplus. The Fifty-first Con- 
gress tried its hand upon it. 

That Congress diligently sought out new methods and new ob- 
jects of Appro riation. Ittookupthelog-rolling scheme, which 

r. Cleveland had vetoed, of refunding to certain of the States 
the direct tax of 1861, and thus got rid of some $14,000,000. It 
increased offices, voted subsidies to steamships and bounties to 
sugar-growers. It deliberately fastened upon the country a 
higher system of permanent expenditure, while it as deliber- 
ately proceeded to reduce revenues after the manner of protec- 
tion, by repealing revenue taxes and by diverting a larger share 
of other taxes from the public treasury into private pockets. It 
discovered that tobacco had become ‘‘a prime necessity to the 
poor man as well as to the rich,” and reduced the excise tax on 
manufactured tobacco, and abolished all license taxeson its sale. 
It found another article producing the largest revenue to the 
Government of any on the customs list, and carrying into the 
Treasury the largest proportion of what the people actually 11778 
in taxes upon it, and so raw sugar was passed to the free list, 
with the new development of the protective system in the 
bounty to sugar producers. 

Under the pretext of relieving the poor man from part of the 
taxes on that necessary of life, manufactured tobacco, it heaped 
more taxes on those unnecessary luxuries, the clothing of him- 
self and his family. Under the pretextof giving a free break- 
fast table” to the American workingman, it untaxed his sugar 
that it might put heavier taxes upon his knives and forks, his 
plates and dishes, his table furnishings, and many of the com- 
mon articles of his food. 

Counting the remitted revenue from sugar, which was $55,- 
000,000 per annum; counting the remitted tobacco taxes, which 
meanwhile would have produced $17,000,000, we see that from 
these two sources alone, since the McKinley bill went into 
effect, nearly $200,000,000 of revenue have been surrendered. 

But even this would not have emptied the Treasury had there 
been only the same liberal, but not lavish, scale of expenditure 
which marked the previous Administration. 

We must add the sums given away or appropriated. To the 
$14,000,000 of the direct tax refunded, there must be added at 
least $17,009,000 paid in sugar bounties, and to the sugar boun- 
ties must be added the annual increase in our pensions under 
the law of 1890, which has run up our pension appropriaticn by 
$60,000,000 per year. 

Sir, I do not stop to question the justice or the liberality of 
the dependent pension bill, but I do say that the bill would 
never have had there not been an overflowing treasu 
to empty, and had there not been devised along with that bill a 
new scheme of taxation, under which those other pensioners 
the protected industries of the country, were to get the first 

ull and the largest share of the taxes levied to pay pensions. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

s it to be wondered at, Mr. Chairman, that, with such diminu- 
tion of public revenues and such waste of public moneys, and 
such increase of public expenses, the Treasury is to-day in dis- 
tress? Had these very proper mioo of ation been re- 
tained, tobacco and sugar, we should have had more than two 
hundred millions of revenue from them alone since the tariff act 
of 1890. Had these wasteful, and in the main uncalled-for, ex- 
penditures been avoided, we should have had over two hundred 
millions less expenditures since the passage of that act. 

Long before the Harrison Administration ended we should 
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have been compelled to provide new sources of income for the 
Government but for the fact that the Sherman law passed to the 
available cash balance of the Treasury the more than $54,000,000 
trust fund deposited by national banks for the redemption of 
their notes, and the further fact that Secretary Foster passed to 
that balance by a change of bookkeeping twenty millions of token 
and subsidiary coins not before treated as a Treasury asset. 
Twice during that Administration was the form of the Treasury 
statement changed, first by Mr. Windom to conceal the fatness 
and later by Mr. Foster to hide the leanness of the Treasury. 
Nor must it be forgotten that in the inquiry into the condition of 
the Treasury made by the Committee on Ways and Means under 
an order of this House just prior to the 4th.of March, 1893, Sec- 
retary Foster declared that an additional income of $50,000,000 
per year was needed for the easy running of that Department. 
REVENUE DECREASED BUT TAXES INCREASED. 

But, Mr. Chairman. although the Treasury is running low, al- 
though we have not the daily income to meet the daily expendi- 
ture, the burden of taxation has not been lightened. Anexami- 
nation of the returns.of that taxation to-day shows that while 
the Treasury is starving the people are paying heavier taxes 
than they 5 before. Sir, nobody understood that the 
campaign of 1888 threatened the American people with higher 
taxes. There was no such issue in that Presidential contest. 
The Democratic party made an assault upon the-existing tariff. 
That was the issue carried into the fight; and so far.as it.was 
decided it was decided in favor of maintaining the status quo 
and not in favor of imposing new and ‘heavier burdens on the 
taxpayers. But when the Fifty-first Congress met, with the Ro- 

ublican party in control of the entire Administration, it was 
Series that new taxes and new bounties were to be had for the 
as , and the room of the Committee on Ways and Means was 


soon with representatives of the protected industries clam- 
oring for an increase of their bounties. Let us see how these 
clamors prevailed. 


The tariff of 1883 was made as completely as the tariff of 1890 
by those very industries. The president of the tariff commis- 
sion was the president of the National Association of Woolen 
Manufacturers. He made up the woolen schedule, and when he 
had ended his work as a member of the commission he came to 
Washington and lobbied through even higher rates than he had 
ventured to ꝓro as a member of that commission. If there 
was any schedule that ought to have been satisfactory to the 
manufacturers, if there was say saleda that carried in it all 

the protection they had the boldness to ask, it was the woolen 
schedule. Vet they hastened down again in 1890 and added nearly 
50 per cent to the taxes exacted for their benefit from the con- 
sumersof woolen goods in this country. 

During the last year of the act of 1883 the average duty col- 
lected on manufactures of wool was 69.12 per cent. During the 
fiscal year 1893 the average duty collected unger the-act of 1890 
was 93.55 per cent, an increase of $30 taxes on $100 worth of 
woolens to the consumers of this country. 

It was stated in the Senate by Senator ALLISON and never de- 
nied by any one, that the cotton schedule in the act of 1883 " was 
made by a cotton manufacturer from Boston and an expert 
appraiser in New York.” It was the manufacturers’ own 
schedule. They received all they asked. But why should they 
stand back when free invitation was given to despoil che people? 
And so we find the duty on cottons, which was 40 per cent in 
1890, was 57 per cent in 1893, an increase of $17 per $100 in the 
taxes on the consumers of these goods. 

A great ironmaster, Mr. Oliver, of Pittsburg, represented 
the iron and steel interests on the tariff commission. They, too, 
wrote their own schedules and got all they demanded. But they 
came again in 1890 and advanced their bounties from an average 
of 35 per.cent to an average of nearly 63 per cent, an increase 
of over $27 on the $100 worth of iron and steel goods consumed 
by.our people. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I might go on with the glass and other 
schedules of the tariff law. But the facts I have stated ure 
enough to show that the country was well justified in believing 
when it voted in 1880, and when it voted in 1892, that the Mc- 
Kinley bill represented not high and.exorbitant protection, but 
all that greed and selfishness and rapacity N to exact from 
the American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


PROHIBITORY RATES. 


Sir, I have stated that a duty of nearly 100 per cent was 
collected last year on woolens imported into the country. That, 
it istrue, is the rate as shown by the consumption statement, lev- 
, ied on the 337,000,000 worth of woolen goods actually brought in. 
| ‘Let us not lose sight of the fact, however, that on many articles 
ol comfort and necessity, -especially in the cheaper grades, the 

duties were prohibitory, and we are left to conjecture what the 
| real tax is on the woolen clothing of the American people. 


I have here in my hand two samples of pile stuffs, dutiable un- 
der the woolen schedule, such as the working women and shop 
girls and even the servant girls in England make comfortable 
cloaks and sacks out of, and which hundreds of thousands in our 
own country would be glad to use for that purpose. Under the 
tariff of 1833 these articles were taxed 35 cents a pound and 35 

recent ad valorem. The first of these pieces, which se ls at 

ess than 45 cents a yard, could reach its humble wearersin this 
country only after paying a duty of 171 per cent, or a tax of $17 
on every $10 worth, under the tariff of 1883. But that duty did 
not satisfy the greed of thoss who framed the McKinley bill. 
The 35 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem they raised 
to 49} cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem; and this piece 
of goods, dutiable before 1890 at 171 per cent, is dutiable to-day 
at 253 per cent. [Applause.] 

I hold another and cheaper piece in my hand. Under the tariff 
of 1883 the tax on this piece, which cost about 32 cents a yard, 
was 207 per cent, 82 on every dollar's worth of it. But the Mo- 
Kinley bill makes it dutiable at 303 per cent, or $3 tax on $1 
worth of material. So that the poor woman in this country 
who, by earning 50 cents a day, is able to buy 81 worth of this 
material must work six days longer to pay the McKinley taxes 
on it. [Applause on the Democratic.side.} And yet, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is a call for the woolen manufacturers of this country 
to meet in New York on Wednesday next to protest against a bill 
which leaves 40 per cent on their products. I have here the 
call signed by Richard S. Frost, Thomas Dolan,and others, sent 
with a postal card by Mr. North, secretary of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, in which he invites signatures to“ a protest against 
the provisions of the schedules of the Wilson ‘tariff bill.“ 

When the average duty of woolens is 100 per cent, when the 
laborer must work another full day to pay the taxes on goods 
purchased with one day's work, these tlemen are gathering in 
midwinter, in the greatest city of the country, to “protest” 
against any lessening of their bounties. The English landlords, 
who met when famine was filling thousands of graves in Ireland 
to protest against any lessening of the tax on bread, were the pro- 
totypes of the gentlemen who will meetin New York the day 
after to-morrow. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now when pneumonia, and consumption, and grippe with its 
horrid brood. of attendant diseases are careering on every wintry 
blast, when millions are illy clad and ‘thousands are fighting the 
cold in their nightly slumber because there is no heat in tha tax 
in their blankets, these manufacturers are to roll into New York 
in their eurs and mock the people's sufferings and threaten 
us with angry protests if we venture to mitigate or to relieve 
those sufferings. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Such, Mr. Chairman, are the salient features of the tariff we 
are called upon to reform, and to reform by releasing the peo- 

le from a part of the taxes they pay into the Treasury, and 
rom a still larger part of the taxes they pay to the protected 
industries of the country. 


FREE RAW MATERIALS. 


We begin our task iby an effort to free from taxation those 
things on which the ‘industrial prosperity and growth of our 
country:so largely depend. 

Of all the reductions made in this bill there are none in their 
benefit to the consumer, none in their benefit to the laborer 
that can be compared with the removal of the taxes from the 
materials of acces We have felt that we could not begin a 
thorough reform of the existing system, built up, as I have 
shown, story by story, until it has pierced the clouds, except 
by a removal of all taxation on the great materials that lie at 
the basis of modernindustry, and so the bill proposes to put on 
the free list wool, iron ore, coal, and lumber. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. 

Perhaps I should add that with wool we include all other 
fibers. I do not believe that it will be necessary for me to take 
up these articles, one by one, and discuss them at length before 
the committee. 

‘FREE WOOL. 

Twice in recent Congresses the battle for free wool has been 
fought, and twice it has been gained in this House. All the 
reasons for it and all the reasons against it have been presented 
to the American people. Free wool has become an acknowl- 
edged and well understood part of the Democratic scheme of 
tariff reform. I myself believe that if every other item in this 
vill were stricken out, if in the wisdom of this committee every 
other proposed change were abindoned, yet if we could carry 
through a bill putting wool on the free list, and reducing the 
duties on woolen goods, we should make a great, beneficent, 
revolutionary step in the work of tariff reform that would 
justify all the efforts we have put forth. “SL trong on the Demo- 
cratic side, and slight manifestations of derision on the Repub- 
lican side.] 
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Gentlemen upon the other side seem to think the word ‘‘ rev- 
olutionary a strong one. However Dae e e now 
move in reversing your legislation, I for one say t I hope to 
live to see the day when no taxpayer in this country will pay a 
single dollar that will not go straight, untolled, undiminished, 
into the taxpayer's Treasury. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] If that be revolutionary, ə the most of it. [Renewed 
applause. ]} 


Mr. Chairman, if ever a protective tariff had full scope to dis- 


play its beneficent working, if it had any, this tariff on wooland 
woolen goods has had that scope. From 1867 down to the present 
day the woolgrower on the one hand and the woolen manufac- 
turer on the other have, in union and in accord, made their own 
tariff, regardless of the interests of all the other people of the 
country, and yet, sir, he would be a bold man who would rise in 
this House and say that the woolgrower has prospered under all 
the favoritism of the tariff. He would be a bold man who would 
rise and assert that the McKinley bill, with its increase of taxes 
on wool and woolens and its E taxes on every imagin- 
able substitute for wool, has been of any benefit to the American 
woo! wer. I do not believe that the duty on wool has in any 
“year of substantial advantage to the American woolgrower; 

ut I hesitate not to say that even if by protecting wool we could 
raise its price, we have no right to raise it at the of the 
70,000,000 of wearers of woolen goods in this country. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

In 1857 the duty was altogether removed ‘from cheaper wool 
and tly reduced on higher grades, producing almost imme- 
diately such a revival and prosperity in manufacturing that the 
price of domestic wool went up higher than it had been for 

ars. I have no doubt that my colleague from capone [Mr. 
BonROwj, with his usual eloquence of lamentation, will tell us 
to-morrow all about the destruction that is to fall on the farmer 
Chairman, any one who 


fixed. 
The raising of great flocks for the wool they produce has 
steadily gone westward. It has been a pioneer industry, and as 

pulation and iculture have caught up with it it has moved 
‘further westward, and woolgrowing on a large scale will event- 
ually find its home on those great, ruinless ranches and ranges 
of the West, which can not be brought under profitable tillage; 
and there is no country in the world likely-to send a pound of 
«wool to the United States that can produce it more cheaply than 
the le who have their flocks upon those ranches andranges. 

My friend from Texas Mr. GRESHAM] is one of the largest 
sheep-owners in this country. He tells me that he leases from 
the State of Texas from 20, 00 to 25,000 acres of her university 
lands at 3 cents an acre per annum; ‘that he pays his over- 
looker $25a month and rations; that he pays his ordinary herder 
$15 a month and rations, which in the latter case cost him from 
five to six dollars a month; and that very herder takes care of 
from 1,800 to 2,000 sheep. He gathers from these sheep, by two 
shearings a year, a oip of 8 pounds to the sheep, and he sells 
his mutton on his ranch at $2.50 a head to purchasers from Chi- 
cago and other cities. 

Nowhere in the world can wool-raising be carried on more 
cheaply or under more favorable circumstances than it is car- 
ried on by the gentleman from Texas. If you will turn to the 
volumes published a few years ago by the State Department 
on labor in Europe and labor in Australia, vou will find that 
in New Zealand the wages of a herder are 88.90 a week and 
rations; higher wages than are paid to the herder in Texas by 
100 per cent—higher than to the overlooker in Texas by eight 
or nine dollars a month. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken strongly on this woolen tariff. 
I think I ought to add that the manufacturer is not altogether 
‘to blame for his inability to produce the goces consumed by our 

ple at anything near the rates at which like goods can be had 
‘by the people of England and other countries, except as he has 
Himself contributed to thatinability by eombining with those who 
demunded these duties on wool. has been excluded by our 
tariff from two-thirds of the wools of the world, and whileevery 
other branch of American industry has advanced with resistless 
step, the woolen ind , coddled and protected and made the 
pet of tariff legislation, lagged in the rear. 
imperial march of invention, which has carried almost 
every other American industry bey 
petition, has failed with this. Sir, I have no doubt, speaking in 


beyond the reach of hurtful com- 


the lizht of e ce, that with wool on the free list and mod- 
erate duties on finished products, we shall have such a growth 
of manufac: in this country as will steady and improve the 
market for American wool, and 
American 


greatly cheapen the cost of 
woolen goods to the e. 


.IRON ORE. 


Mr. Chairman, if there is any one great industry as to which 
we could throw down to-day our tariff walls and defy the world’s 
competition, it isthe great iron and steel industry of this coun- 
try. The consumption of iron and steel is a test of civilization. 
The consumption of iron and steel is a test of the material p 
ress of any country. All the other countries of the world put 
together have not kept up with the progress of the United States 
in the last few years, in the production of iron and steel. The 
world's product of pig iron in 1878 was but little more than four- 
teen million tons. The United States alone produced, in 1892, 
over nine million tons. 

In 1878 our product was but little more than 2,000,000 ‘tons. 
That has been due, sir, to the fact that in this great undeveloped 
country of ours, where we are as yet but running to and fro to 
find out its resourees, we have found along the Appalachian 
Ranges of the South, around the Great Lakes of the North, de- 
Posits of iron ore, so rich. so easily worked, soaccossible to other 
materials, and so convenient to our cheapest systems of trans- 

rtation, that we can now mine the ore and make the pig at 

ess cost than anywhere else in the world. With the rich 
deposits upon the surface, with the improved methods of min- 
ing, with the aid of electricity and the steam shovel, with all 
the inventions and improvements that aceompany the march of 
a great developing American industry, we ‘can iron ore 
the boats on the lakes, or upon the cars in Alabama and 
elsewhere, at less than the cost of getting it to the pit’s mouth, 
in the countries from which we have been fearing competition. 

So true is it, then, that the tax on iron ore is no longer needed 
to protect us who have the largest product of all the world; so 
true is it thatany little stream of foreign ore that might come 
‘from Cuba or elsewhere would only increase the use of domestic 
ore by combination with it; so true is all this, that but for the 
timidity and selfishness that come from thirty years leaning on 
the tariff, the iron masters of this country might to-day boldly 
‘say, Throw down the barriers; we will not only supply our own 
country, but we will go out and build up other great countries 
with our preducts.” 

To-day two hundred millions of people use nearly all the iron 

uced in the world; the le of the Unit d States, France, 
lginm, Germany, and Great Britain consume near four-fifths 
of ail the iron and stel produced, and the other twelve hundred 
millions of people use only the remaining fifth. We have reached 
what has been strikingly called the steel age. We use steel as 
well as iron, not only in building our great railway systems, not 
only in building our great ships for transportation on the Lakes 
eat on the sea, but as the common structural material of both 
public and private buildings, as the bridge material of our coun- 
try roads, and every American village of a few thousand inhab- 
3 has its street railway and isa large consumer of iron and 
steel. s 

In South America, in Asia, in Africa, as in Russia and other 
parts of Europe, among all the other twelve hundred millions 
of the world, the coming of the iron age is at hand. Out of our 
boundless supply, out of the Mesabi and other ranges in the 
Lake region, out of the rich stores of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains from Alabama northward, we can get the material with 
which to-go forth into all these countries and build their rail- 
roads, build their cities, build their ships, contribute to their 
growth and prosperity, and call forth their power to consume 
not only the fabrics of iron and steel but the other unlimited 
products of American industry. [Applause.] 

Five years ago a great iron producer, perhaps the best known 
certainly the most widely published iron producer in the United 
States, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, used this language in speaking of 
a trip through ‘California: 

With such grapes and climate it must surely be a question of only a few 
years before the true American wine makes ils appearance. and then what 
shall we have to import? Suns and linen are going, watches and jewel: 


have already gone, and in this connection L Imay venture to say. 
bye to foreign iron and steel. 


Sir, there has been no more oppressive monopoly in this country 
than that of the makers of steel rails. [Applause.] Under a tariff 
which gave them ‘first $28,then 817, and now 813. A4 a ton protec- 
tion, the rolling mills have combined ‘to keep up prices to the 
people of this country far beyond the cost of production, and now, 
when we have reached a point where we shall soon be able to 
make steel rails as cheaply as they can be made in any country, 
they are raising grantee against a bill carrying a duty 
of 25 per cent on steel 8 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Will you tell us why you still give 
them 25 per cent protection? 

Mr. ON of West Virginia. A maker of steel rails asks 
me why we leave this duty at 25 percent. I suppos the best 
answer I could give is that we could not well make it less accord- 
ing to the general scale of duties in the iron and steel schedule. 

A MEMBER. Besides, we want the revenue. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I am not sure there will be 
much revenue. 

FREE COAL. 

So as to coal. There is now a duty of 75 cevts a ton on bitumi- 
nous coal. The Republican platform of 1892 called for duties on 
foreign imports to compensate for the wages paid in their pro- 
duction in this country as compared with the countries from 
which they come. If I do not state the platform correctly, for 
I speak from memory, I hope some gentleman on the other side 
will correct me. 

Mr. REED. We on this side are more familiar with the Re- 
publican platform than your side seems to be with the Demo- 
cratic. hon tog on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ON of West Virginia. I sup „Mr. Chairman, 
the Republican platform of 1892 is only a disagreeable reminis- 
cense to the gentleman from Maine. Ours, we trust, is still a 
potent, living energy, to be illustrated in the bill this House will 

in obedience to the will of American people. 3 on 
the Democratic side.] The majority report on the McKinley 


bill said: 
We have recommended no ea, Baath by the point of difference between the 
r, and the cost of production 


normal cost of production here, including la 
in the countries which seek our markets. 

Yet, here is a duty of 75 cents per ton, which is in excess of 
the entire cost of production, either in the United States or 
elsewhere. 

In the testimony before the Committee on Ways and Means it 
was proved that in my own district the cost of mining was from 
40 to 60 cents a ton; that in the district of my colleague [Mr. 
ALDERSON], in what is known as the Pocahontas region, the 
cost ofo is from 25 to 30 cents aton. That is what is paid 
to the miner. We are not only the great iron- producing country, 
we are the 22 coal - producing . of the world. If the 

ular book of the coal trade Sa 's Coal Trade, 1893—is 
reliable, and I suppose it is, we have 192,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory underlaid with coal, of which 120,000 square miles can to- 
day be profitably worked. Three times more than three times— 
greater than the coal area of all the restof the world. With 
such exhaustless supplies, so close to the surface that the cost of 
mining has been reduced to a minimum, to less than is possible 
in Nova Scotia, to less than is actually paid in England, the ques- 
tion of a tariff on coal is neither a question of protection nor a 
question of revenue, but simply a question of subsidy to the 
gon railroad corporations of the country. [Applause on the 

mocratic side. 

Upon neither Democratic ground nor Republican ground can 
you justify a tariff on coal unless you believe that the 2 of 
the United States should be taxed to pay subsidies to the great 
railway carriers of the country. 

Sir, we have reached such extreme ideas of protection in this 
country that a producer anywhere in the United States nolonger 
believes the tariff protective unless it gives him all the country 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific for his market, free from foreign 
competition, and is put high enough to pay the cost of trans- 
portation to the remotest parts of the Union. [Applause.] 

We are exporters of coal for sale in neutral markets. We 
have a s no 5 and of late years a rapidly growing export 
trade, and re this duty only to hold on to markets so remote 
from the coal mines that railroad transportation is their chief 
item in the cost of fuel. 

FREE LUMBER. 


As to lumber, another article put on the free list, I need say 
but a few words. Logs, as everyone knows, have been free for 
years. Under the existing tariff we are denuding our forests and 
3 destroying the most valuable part of our timber. It is 
not contended that the cost of lumbering in this country is ma- 
terially higher than in the countries from which we might im- 
E products. Along the Canadian border the work is 

ly done by the same labor on both sides of theline and I 
ume at practically the same rates. Here, again, we are a 
ee a Our export of dressed and finished lumber is 
one of the growing, as it is to-day one of the 5 items in 
5 trade. If we can send our lumber to Europe, to the 
West Indies, to South America, we can certainly compete, we 
can certainly hold our home market without the aid of a tariff. 
FREE MATERIAL FOR THE LABORER. 

I have already said, Mr. Chairman, that I believe no tariff bill 

could carry any benefit to the American people comparable to 


the proposed release from taxation of the materials of industry. 
Better give a workingman untaxed materials to work wi 
than give him untaxed clothing to wear. Better give him un- 
taxed materials on which to exercise his industry than untaxed 
and cheapened necessaries of life. His wages depend on the 
roducts of hislabor. Whatever goes as a tax into the material 
e uses is a diminution of the wages of the laboring man. As 
you 3 his materials you widen the market for his prod- 
ucts. ith untaxed irou and steel in its cruder forms, or even 
in the humbler beginning of the ore, with untaxed wool and 
coal and lumber, you enable him to A bap his finished products on 
the market at prices that will rapidly and indefinitely increase 
the number of his consumers, and in this way you secure to him 
steady employment, increasing wages, and that personal inde- 
ndence he can never enjoy in a closed, high-tariff market. 
Pooli onthe Democratic side.] 
Mr. Chairman, Iwell remember in the first months of my serv- 
ice in this House, during the debate on the first Morrison bill 


-listening to a speech of Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, himself a great 


miner of iron and coal, a t manufacturer and employer of 
labor, in which he proved by masterly reasoning and array of 
facts, that in eee of modern industry the only pro- 
tection of labor st corporate and other capital was in its 
own organizations and its own trade unions; and that the only 
field in which labor organizations can flourish, the only arena 
on which trade unions can manifest their power to protect the 
manhood of their members and the wages of their labor, is a 
country which throws down the bars and gives the workingman 
untaxed raw material to work with. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Trusts and other combinations of capital may thrive in a close 
market, because they can control their output and regulate the 
price of their products. But labor is dependent upon the de- 
mand for its product, and the larger the market for this prod- 
uct the more certain is it to command regular employment and 
TODE Heda Sac Years ago, in an inquiry conducted by the 
distinguished ex-Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR], 
into the relations between labor and capital, the president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers testified 
that it was not the tariff, but their own organization,their power 
to treat on equal terms with their employers, that gave them 
the lever by which they could secure for themselves profitable 
and paying wages. 7 

What hope is there, Mr. Chairman, for a labor strike when 
production has outrun the demands of the home market? When 
the manufacturer already has more than he can sell for months 
to come in that market? Do we not know that when supply has 
outrun remunerative demand, the employer welcomes a strike 
or makes an excuse for a lockout, for the very purpose of dis- 
charging his laborers for a season? But with the world fora 
market, with hundreds of millions of consumers for our iron and 
steel and other products, with all our mills running and orders 
ahead, labor can achieve itsown emancipation and treat on equal 
terms for its own wages. 


WAGES THE VITAL QUESTION. 


Mr. Chairman, the question of wages is, in my judgment, the 
vital question of tariff reform. If gentlemen on the other side 
can prove to the people of this country, can prove to the intelli- 
gent American worki onan that his wages are either main- 
tained or increased by the operation of a tariff, then Isay that 
the laboring man and the whole country with him ought to up- 
hold protection. 

I am willing to rest this whole controversy on the question of 
wages. If protection makes or increases wages, if it improves 
the well-being of the American worker, I am a protectionist 
from this time forward. But, sir, neither reason nor experience 
gives countenance to any such idea. The wages of labor are 
paid from the products oflabor. The general productivenessof 
every country determines the wages of the laboring people of 
that country. The skill and intelligence of its labor, the char- 
acter of its institutions, andthe abundance of its resources deter- 
mine that general productiveness. We have higher wages in 
the United States than are attainable elsewhere, first, because 
we are a great, new country with all the elements of production 
and of industrial 8 in unsurpassed abundance, for whose 
development we command all the resources of art and skill, of 
science and invention; and secondly, because we have the most 
intelligent and the freest laboring men in all the world. 

In such a country any industry that can not maintain itself 
except by taxes im don the people, instead of increasing, 
diminishes productiveness; instead of , diminishes by 
the extent 5 that taxation the wage return of all the labor ing 

opleof thecountry. [Applause on the Democraticside.] Every 

dustry that leans on taxation for support, that calls upon the 
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law to make the consumer of its products 
otherwise be obliged to pay for them 


y more than he would 
call it by what name we may, 
isa pauper industry, supported by the self-supporting industries 


of the country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But, sir, 
even if it were true that the duties levied upon products of 
foreign labor insured certain and good wages to those who 
produce like productsat home, I ask how is it possible for a tariff 
which, under any careful and accurate analysis, protects” the 
wages of only 5 per cent of our laboring people to increase the 
wages of the other 95 per cent. 5 

Sir, so far from maintaining, the effect of the protective sys- 
tem, as I have already shown, is to lower real wages in all the 
industries of the country. Gentlemen are so fond of quoting 
Hamilton in these discussions, that I am tempted to call their 
attention to a forgotten opinion of that great statesman. Ham- 
ilton saw the obstacle which the dearness of labor put in the way 
of some manufactures, and in No. 6 of the Continentalist he 
frankly admitted that it ought to be a capital object of their 

licy to reduce the price of labor. He understood the real work- 

g of the protective system, although he was too good a politi- 
cian to dwell upon this phase of its operation, and it is a fact to- 
day, Mr. Chairman, that in the so ed protected industries of 
this country, where it is not machinery that is used, it is, in 
quite a large measure, imported non-American labor. Any one 
who will read the successive reports of Col. Carroll Wright, when 
he was the labor commissioner of Massachusetts, will learn how 
the textile mills of New England were gradually inundated b 
those who were then called the Chinese of the East, the Frenc 
Canadians. $ 

Anyone who will read the volumes of testimony taken by the 

entleman from New Hampshire when he was conducting his 
Benata investigation will learn from the mouths of many wit- 
nesses how, in the great iron and steel mills of Pennsylvania, 
machinery has steadily displaced skilled American labor and 
cheap imported foreign labor has steadily displaced unskilled 
American labor. In this connection, sir, there is a very pregnant 
fact which seems to have escaped observation hitherto. In the 
annual reports of the American Iron and Steel Association, made 
by its ous secretary, Mr. Swank, along with the annual rec- 
ord of the growth of the iron and steel industry, along with 
the statistics of the production and trade in iron and steel and 
coal, there are also carefully prepared statistics of foreign im- 
migration. Why is it that he always takes pains to collate the 
numbers of eG who have come each year from Hungary 
and Poland and Italy, countries that are furnishing the cheap 
workers to the mines and the rolling mills of Pennsylvania, un- 
less it be to keep his employers, the t iron masters, well in- 
formed as to the increase in the supply of their labor. 

I have already argued that the protective system wars against 
both the real manhood and the real wages of the American la- 
borer. While quoting Mr. Swank I shall also make him a wit- 
ness to this fact. It was asserted in the volumes of testimony on 
labor and capital which I have already cited, by representatives 
of the labor organizations and by others, that the employer and 
laborer were drifting further apart, and that there were no 
longer the close and cordial relations between them which ex- 
isted in the past. It wasstated that when the laborer asked for 
an increase of wages, no matter in what luxury or wealth or 
splendor or extravagance his employer might be living, the in- 
variable answer was that there was no money in the business, 
out of which wagescould be increased, and so entirely perverted 
have become the relations between capital and labor that those 
who represent and speak the language of the great employers of 
the country already begin to use the terms which kings use 
about their subjects or masters about their dependents. 

In his annual report for the year 1893 to the American Iron 
and Steel Association Mr. Swank says to the great iron masters 
of the country, During 1892 there occurred the most serious“ 
what do you suppose, Mr. Chairman“ the most serious rebellion 
against employers of organized labor in the iron trade that has 
ever taken place in this country.” 

Language drawn from the fealty of a subject to his king ora 
citizen to his governmentand unconsciously applied to a contro- 
versy between American workingmen and their employers. 

A rebellion of organized labor against their employers, a breach 
of allegiance by a citizen to his government, of the feudatory to 
the lord of the manor, or of the retainer to the baron of the 
castle! He goes on to say that the result was, as, indeed, Mr. 
Chairman, it must always be in a closed market, that the Car- 
negie works broke up the organization and started and are run- 
ning to-day, as other works in that section of Pennsylvania are 
running, on nonunion labor.” They put down the rebellion, 
gran pardons perhaps to a few of the rebels, and took them 

k as individuals but not as members of their labor organiza- 
tion. [Loud applause on Democratic side.] 


Tuesday, January 9, 1894. 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I feel that I 
owe an apology to the committee for consuming so much time in 
opening this discussion. My only excuse is the unselfish re- 
8 my colleagues on the Committee on Ways and Means 

tI should speak at length, and the fact that the exhaustive 
labor of the past few months has so reduced my working capacity 
84 Iam not able to condense as I should otherwise be able 
0. 

I was saying when the committee rose last evening that I was 
perfectly willing to pitch this entire fight upon the question of 
wages. If either reason or experience can demonstrate that a 
protective tariff raises and maintains the general standard of 

es in this country we agree that the friends of a protective 

ought to prevail. If, on the other hand, reasonand experi- 

ence demonstrate that a protective system lowers the general rate 
of wages in the country and fails tomaintain the standard which 
the productiveness of our country and the general intelligence 
and skill of our laboring people would otherwise reach, the argu- 
mont is with us and our system of tariff taxation ought to pre- 
y; . 
Now, sir, I have already said that industries which require 
taxation upon the people for their support operate a general re- 
duction of wages, if not in name, at least in the purchasing power 
of those wages. For every laboring man wages are but a mid- 
dle term to be translated into the necessaries and the comforts 
of life. It is a matter to him of little moment whether his wages 
go by one denomination of money or by another; but it is a mat- 
ter of the greatest possible moment to him that those wages shall 
have the largest purchasing power when he uses them to pro- 
vide himself with a home and his family with comforts and nec- 
essaries and luxuries. A man may receive large nominal wages 
and be compelled to expend those wages in a‘* pluck-me”’ store 
so that his real earnings are meager and beggarly, and even 
protection were able to make higher nominal wages for a B vont 
of the people it robs them of all resulting benefit by compelling 
them to buy in a protected home market where prices are in- 
creased by the operation of the tariff. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if there be one fact demonstrated by the 
experience of our own country, itis this: that that labor which 
is the most intelligent and has the highest productive capacity. 
and which consequently receives and ought to receive the high- 
est wages, isin every way able to overcome the labor that is 
weak and ignorant and has a low productive capacity. So true 
is this, that it has become a canon of political economy that 
high wages mean low cost of production, and low wages mean 
high cost of production. [Applause.] Or, as Gen. Francis A. 
Walker expresses the rule, “the highest paid labor is that 
which costs the employer the least.” The cotton spinner in In- 
dia, he tells us, gets 20 pence a week. The cotton spinner in 
England pas 20 shillings a week, but the highly paid cotton 
spinner of England floods the markets of India with his cottons 
in = 5 8 of the cheaper labor of India. 

The worker in the iron works of Russia gets 3 roubles a week; 
the worker in the iron works of ee gets four or five times 
as much, and holds the markets of Europe against the cheaper 
labor of Russia. [Renewed applause.] ages are 84 per cent 
higher in England than the average for the whole continent, but 
the general cost of production is 30 per cent less in that country. 

And so the industries of thiscountry, where the highest wages 
are paid, are the very industries in which we are able to compete 
in the neutral markets of the world. Why, sir, turn to the 
tables of our exports—turn to the exports of 1892; out of a cotton 
crop of nearly 9,000,000 bales we sent out from this country 6,000,- 
000 bales to be sold in foreign markets. This cotton wassold in 
5 with the cotton of Egypt and of India, and I venture 
to affirm that the wages paid to the laborers on the plantations 
of the South are from five to ten times the wages paid to like 
labor in Egypt and in India. [Applause.] 

We sent out of this country 2 bushels out of every 5 of the 
wheat raised in the Middle and Western States to compete on 
the European exchanges with the wheat of Egypt and Indiaand 
of other countries, and I venture to affirm that the wages paid 
to the farm hands in the Middle and Western States were from 
five to twenty times as great as the wages paid to the laborers 
that produced much of the wheat competing with our product 
upon those exchanges. It is in the very products where we pay 
the highest wages that we are to-day exporters and are able to 
hold our own against the producers in other parts of the world. 
Not only is this true of our great farm products, our breadstuffs, 

rovisions, and meat products of all kinds, but the edge of Amer- 
ican manufactures is penetrating foreign markets and needs but 
some lightening of the taxeson raw materials to make great head- 
way in those ever-growing markets. [Applause.] 
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Turning to the exports of 1893, I find that we sent out more 
than $30,000,000 worth of manufactures of iron and steel—not 
those produced by our chaapestlabor, but the very highest grade 
of manufactures in which the highest wages in this country are 
paid. We sent out $723,000 worth of firearms. We sent out 
more than $2,500,000 worth of locks, hinges, and other builders’ 
hardware. We sent out $10,500,000 worth of iron and steel ma- 
chinery. We sent out nearly $2,000,000 worth of sawsand tools. 
We sent out $2,500,000 worth of sewing machines. We sent out 
more than $2,000,000 worth of engines, locomotive and station- 
ary, and we sent out nearly 85, 000, 000 worth of us 
manufactures of iron and steel. 

Take these manufactures and you will find that the wages paid 
were far in excess, in many cases from 50 to 100 per cent in ex- 
cess, of the wages paid in the highly proteeted woolen and cot- 
ton industries. We exported near! „000,000 worth of agricul- 
tural implements, where the annual wage of the workman is $500 
a year. We exported more than half a million dollars’ worth of 
brass and manufactures of brass; a million dollars’ worth of car- 
riages and horse cars, where wages average 3600 a year; nearly 
a million and a quarter dollars’ worth of clocks and watches, 
where wages are $656 a year; over 89, 000, 000 worth of copper and 
manufactures of copper, and nearly $12,000,000 worth of cotton 
manufactures. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman. 8 a question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Yes, sir.. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Has not all this occurred under the high- 
est wages that have ever been paid to labor, and under the pro- 
tective system, which has broughtaboutthe prosperity in this 


country which the gentleman describes? 
Mr. WILSON of West Virgi Well, if the gentleman can 
explain to ma how, weighted down with taxes upon raw mater- 


rials, taxed at every step in the process of uction, we cam 
still produce cheaply enough to enter into foreign markets, then 
he can show me how protection has brought these things about.. 
3 on the Democratie side.] 

DOO LITTLE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I can not yield further, Mr. 
Chairman. Of manufactures of flax, jute, and hemp we exported 
nearly $2,000,000 worth. Of scientific instruments and apparatus 
we exported $1,345,000 worth; of jewelry and manufacturesof gold 
and silver, nearly $1,000,000 worth; of leather, over 310,000,000 
worth; of boots and shoes, harness and saddles, and other manu- 
factures of leather, we were able to sell in foreign markets over 
$1,000,000 worth. We exported $2,000,000: worth of musical in- 
struments, an industry in which the wages are $648 a „more 
than twice as much as the wages paid in the highly- protected 
woolen industries. We exported nearly 827, 000,000 worth of 
lumber and timber in various stages of manufacture, more than 
83,000, 000 of which was in furniture alone. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not all. In the exports of 1893 I 
find that the Treasury Department, under the head of Bread- 
stuffs. and Farm Products,“ includes a very large export of arti- 
cles which the census returns as Manufactures.” Our entire 

"t in 1893 of domestic merchandise was $831,000,000, every 
dollar's worth of it produced by labor which is paid much larger 
daily wages in proportion to the competing labor in other coun- 
tries than labor in the protected industries is paid. Of that 
export the Bureau of Statistics classes $615,000,000 as agricul- 
tural products and $158,000,000 as manufactures. But, classified 
acco: te our census returns, $490,000,000 in value were prod- 
ucts of agriculture and $283,000,000 were manufactures, 

The point of which is that we are able not only to produce 
wheat, but that we are able to grind if into flour more cheaply 
than England and the European countries that compete with us, 
and that we are taking one after another of these products of 
agriculture and advancing it by onestage of manufacture, so as, 
still further, in the race of competition, despite our high wages, 
to compete with the people of other lands. 

Some gentleman on the other side ef the House—I did not 
catch his name—presented some protestsof workingmen—as he 
said, Republicans and Demoerats—against the e of this 
bill. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing different in the methods 
of the protected industries from what they have always been in 
the past, except that with greater power, with the command of 

ter wealth, and assisted by the commercial erisis and the 

times, they are exercising over their own employés a co- 

ercive power that fills the petition boxes of this House with 
their petitions. [Applause.] : 

Thave received, as E came to the House this morning, a let- 
ter from a former constituent of mine, who teils me that he has 
been discharged from the steel works at. Youngstown, Ohio, be- 
cause he refused to sign a petition against the passage of the tariff 
bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. APSLEY and Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania rose. 


bill, [A 


yian? CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I will yield to the gentleman 
from P. Ivania [Mr. HEINER] for a question. 

Mr. ERof Pennsylvania. The gentleman hasremarked 
that petitions coming here from ered, eg come by and 
through coercion. I wish to say that I have presented and 
brought to the attention of this committee the petitions of over 
8,000 workingmen. I have presented. petitions from the em- 
plore of the Amalgamated Association under seal, men who 

ave been locked out, and are to-day locked out in my district; 
and certainly they are not. coerced in this matter. 

Mr. LANE. That is coercion itself. 

_Mr, WILSON of West Virginia. If locking out is not. coer- 
cion in the estimation of the gentleman, I would like to know 
what does constitute it? [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. DENSON. That is bulldozing refined. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. That is exactly what it is. 
It is a system of bulldozing that is resorted to on such occasions. 
The manufacturers lock out the employés; and they can afford 
to. do it, because they have accumulated a surplus that needs 
amarket, and are falsely and brutally attempting to make men 
believe that itis done by reason of the pendency of a new tariff 
on the Democratic side] 

Mr. NER of Pennsylvania. I assert that the petitions I 


have presented come from men who are not in any sense of the 
word coerced. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, Will the gentleman allow a 
question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I would prefer not to sub- 
mit to interruptions of this character, but yield to the gen- 
tleman for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. Inasmuch as only one person, so 
far as is known now, of the many persons who have protested 
against pos: of ee ee ee ee PERE cet dis- 
charged from emplo nt e tes signi 
hen will not the Ps ore kindly avenue House the benefit at 

name? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Do you want to inflict further 
punishment. upon him? [Ap on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Yousay that only one person has 
signed this communication; let us know who it is. 

WILSON of West Virginia. I will trust the honor of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania with the name, or with anything 
else, and he can eome and read the letter if he desires. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I have some of that kind that he 
can read, tno, if he wants to. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. But, Mr. Chairman, my 
friend from Pennsylvania does not seem to have heard my state- 
ment. I stated that my mail is filled with private letters from 
workingmen in different. parts of the country engaged in the 
protected industries telling me how they were drawn up like 
cattle and virtually forced to sign these protests, and begging 
me not tobelieve that they really signed the petitionsin earnest. 

Mr. APSLEY. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the gentleman has 
alluded to a petition I presented, I hope he will Ww me asug- 

stion. E 

Ss CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
y : 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr.APSLEY. Thegentleman has referred to a petition I had 
the honor to present this morning, and I hope he will allow me 
to make this statement: That petition was presented to this 
House by 4, 039 workingmen of the city of Fitchburg in my State; 
that it was a spontaneous movement on the part of the working- 
men of that city, and that the manufacturers and overseers were 
not instrumental in securing its presentation to this House. It 


is a petition circulated by the workingmen themselves, protest- 


ing in their own right against the passage of this bill. 
Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Ido not know, of course, 
whether the gentleman is speaking from personal knowledge or 


' not; so I can not take issue with him on that question. 


But I will read to the House, as the question has been raised 
here, a letter received by myself from the city of Lewiston 
Me., I believe the home of my friend, Gov. DINGLEY, and will 
show him the name signed to the letter if he desires it; but will 
not give it to the House. It is as follows: 


A petition to Co „pra that the tariff may be let alone, is being 
reed to all of the perat ves of all the mills in the city for their signa- 
tures. Such a petition is entitled to no consideration. The request to 
it coming from the overseer is equivalent toa command, and 
a dare refuse.. The entire force ia required to sign, even the little 
ren, some hardly big enough to walk. I am requested to report the 
rae by some of the operatives whose names will appear in the pe- 
on. 
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Mr. MILLIKEN. But who signed that letter? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I will show the letter to 
‘Governor DINGLEY if he desires to see it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the gentleman 
from West Virginia has referred to me, I wish to say that I have 
no doubt he has received such a letter, and that it came in 
good faith from whosoever may have signed it, although I doubt 
the correctness of the writer’s statement. I do not care to know 
the name. It is not material. I wish to say simply this, that I 
have received letters from workingmen in my own State, who 
have always voted the Democratic ticket and who had no inter- 
est at all and no inclination on political grounds to write to me, 
requesting me to doall I could to prevent the success of this bill, 
because they see it would involve an inevitable reduction of their 


wages. 
Mr. MILLIKEN. I have received them also, if my friend 
from West Virginia will allow me to say so. X 
Mr. BLAIR. Will the gentleman from West Virginia permit 
me to ask him a question? 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Certainly I will yield to the | grad 


gentleman from New Hampshire. $e 

Mr. BLAIR. Iwill not say anything about petitions, although 
I have introduced some of them myself; but I understand the 
burden of the argument of the gentleman to be on this point, that 
this bill is favorable to the American manufacturers, and if so I 
would like toask why itis that either American manufacturers 
or operatixes are protesting against its passage? 2 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The reason is that privilege 
never in the history of this world has seen further than the 
_ of its on nose. [Laughter and applause onthe Demoeratic 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not pretend to say—I have never 
pretended to say—that some Democratic workingmen were not 
protesting against this bill.. There is not only the coercion of 
the 3 and of the overseer, but there is that coercion 
which th has over poverty, which capital has over labor, to 
frighten it into acting tits own interests under a sincere 
and honest delusion. en John Quincy Adams was presenting 

titions here for the abolition of slavery there came up to this 

ouse & petition signed by slaves of the South, y: that 
slavery might be continued. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] : 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

WILSON of West Virginia. Sir, when starvation and 
calamity and lockouts are in the country, it is not surprising 
that the poor laboring man, who can not wait for his break- 
fast—as was once said on this floor —while capital can wait for 
its. interest, does some things blindly and unreasonably. The 
virtue of womanhood itself, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him for a question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Goon with the question. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Do you desire to com the intelligence 
of the labor of this country with the intelligence that animated 
the slave labor of the South prior to the war? 

Mr. WILSON of West, Virginia. I think nobody above the 
intelligence of a slave should ask such a question. [Prolonged 
applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit me 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I will say to the gentleman, 
before he continues, that I believe Lowe him an apology. Ide- 
sire to be l courteous. to every member of the House, and 
L withdraw what I said. 

Mr. REED. But you can not withdraw the Democratic ap- 
proval of it. ughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the virtue 
of womanhood itself has not always been able to resist the ery of 
hunger and of suffering in her own household. No more can we 
expect the virtue of honest American manhood in such a crisis 
as this to resist poverty and want at its own fireside. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, L wish to say to gentlemen who aro 
pesaing all these disasters and all this destruction of Amer- 

can industry as the result of releasing the American people from 
some of the taxes they pay to their privileged tax-masters, that 
if they will go back to any debate in our own country or in Eng- 
land, when representatives.of the people were trying to reduce 
such taxes they will be relieved of the trouble of working up 
their own gloomy prophecies; they will be relieved of the trouble 
of framing their own anathemas to hurl against this bill. I 
have quoted once before in this Honse the answer made by an 
English minister to a deputation that waited upon him in favor 
offree corn. SirJames Graham said to them: 


It the corn law is. repealed, great disasters will come upon the country. 
The land will go out of cultivation, and church and state could not be up- 


held. All interests would be reduced to their primitive elements, and the 
people we are exciting will pull down our houses above our heads. 


When the tariff of 1846 was before this House, prophecies as 
gloomy, as direful, as threatening as those of Sir James Graham 


were made upon this floor. Even Mr. Webster lost his poise 
and prophesied that it would bring ruin to some of the great in- 
dustries of the country. The Hon. George P. Marsh, of Ver- 
mont, one of the most distinguished men that State ever 
contributed to the literature and the public life of this country, 
aman whose mind was or ought to have been broadened by great 
learning and liberalized by great knowledge, closed his speech 
against the Walker tariff of 1846 with these words: 

Government is to lay aside its character as a protecting inftuence, and 
while professing unbounded friendship for agriculture is to levy war upon 
those Occupations without which agriculture cam not subsist. system 
of domestic exchange SEP ing 50 necessary for the countries without an 
adequate circulating ium, is to be cut up by the root, and the American 
farmer is to depend on foreign industry for every article of necessary use ex- 
cept such vegetable products as his owm acres Will yield and such rude im- 
plements as his own hands can fashion: 

This can only de effected by a shock which will disorganize your institu- 
tions; le dream shall be realized, society will retro- 
the place of law, and the 
Scope tious despot or tor- 
eign invader. £ 

AI that to follow from-the tariff of 1846! 

EE Wet deat Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. W. R. It is very short. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Ido. 

Mr. WALKER. I wish to ask simply when this speech will 
be. published, for we want to get it as soon as we can. [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.] I ask the gentleman when it will 
spa in the RECORD? 

. WILSON of West Virginia. Probably quite soon enough 
for the gentleman from Massachusetts. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side. - 

Mr. WALKER.. Task the gentleman if he thinks that is an 
entirely fair answer to my question? 

Mr. WILSON of West. Virginia. It will be ed long 
before the gentleman isable to answer itsfacts and ar, ts; 
butto give the gentleman an entirely courteous answer, which 1 
always desire to do 

Mr. WALKER. I think L am entitled to it. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I will say certainly it will 
appear in the RECORD just as soon as I have time and strength 
to revise the notes and put it in. 

Mr. WALKER. I think we are entitled to it at once. [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.] 

# Mr: WILSON of West Virginia. You will get it at the right 
ime. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the quotation from Mr. Marsh is but a: 
sample of the prophecies and perhaps the honest expectations 
of the protected. industries as to the effect of the tarif of 1846; 
They really believed that American manufactories were to bs 
wiped out, and that we would produce only a few of the eommon 
agricultural staples. Sir, it did not take long to convert them 
from their error. The tariff of 1846 had been in existence but a 
few years when it brought general prosperity. to the country, 
and such enlargement of the public revenues that an effort had 
to be made to lower the duties still further in order to keep too 
much money from going into the Treasury. 

I have in my hand a document of the first session of 2 
third Congress, which contains a circular sent out by Mr. Guth- 
rie, the Secretary of the Treasury in 1853, asking advice how. 
he might best get rid of the surplus revenue produced by 
the tariff of 1846, and in all the answers to that circular I have 
found none that suggested a return to the protective system and 
an increase of the tariff duties. I shall ask the Clerk to read, 
first, an extract from an editorial of the New York. Herald; 
secondly, an extract from an editorial in the New York Courier 
and Inquirer upon this Treasury circular. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


[From the New York Herald, September 26, 1853. 


The tariff must be altered so as to relieve the people from onerous and un- 
necessary taxes and the Treasury from the fatal burden of an urious 
surplus. On this point we believe that all parties are of one The 
only point upon which diversity of opinion = be anticipated, and which 
now calls for the calm consideration of reflective and practical minds is, 
How are alterations to be effected? What dutiable articles are to be 
admitted free? On what articles is the present customs tax to be dimin- 
ished or removed altogether? 

We shall not be running much risk of contradiction if we assert that as a 
peor rule Congress will undertake the solution of these problems on a 

road free-trade basis. By the frank confession of the protectionists them- 
selves protection hus ceased to be a pinak of any platform in this country, 
Itis dead; buried. and forgotten. Nobody speaks or hears of it. The man- 
ufacturers themselves have ceased to groan on the subject, and —— — a 
special case may be not unfairly made out on behalf the ironworkers, 
who, from ar circumstances, deserve aps more consideration than 
any other class of manufacturers, we doubt whether any party 
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to influence would, at this moment, oppose a fair reduction of the duties on 
foreign manufactures, 
From the New York Courier and Inqutrer.] 

The revenue question in its present shape has legitimately nothing to do 
with 2 politics of the country. Nobody now contends for either free 
trade direct taxation or for a h protective tariff, We are among 
those who believe that the 8 y has in times t wrought great 
national benefits in facilitating and stimulating the establishment of manu- 
factures, but the vantage which it gave them at the outset over their for- 
eign rivals is no longer needed. With increased capital, more enlarged ex- 
perience, better directed skill, new and improved inventions, the augmented 
paoe of production in England—almost every branch of our manufacturing 

dustry is now able to sustain itself and thrive under a tarif for revenue 
ee: No o zed party grudges it incidental protection, for that 

a certain extent is accorded by free-trade England to her manufacturers. 

The free-trade and the protective principles, then, being no longer at issue 
no political principle of any kind now involved—there is no reason 
why 5 should have the slightest part in settling the modifica- 
tions of the mt system. It is all an affair of independent individual 
judgment to use the fit words of Secretary Guthrie, to afford pro- 
portional efit and relief to every portion and interest of the country.“ 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, these ex- 
tracts, one from a paper in favor of commercial freedom and 
the other from a papar which had fought long and earnestly 
for a protective tariff, show that in the six years of the operation 
of the tariff of 1846 the fears of the people had vanished, their 
eyes had been opened, and nobody asked for a restoration of the 
protective system. There was rather unanimous consent that 
any further changes in the tariff should be through the release 
of raw materials from taxes and further progress toward freedom 
of trade. Such, we have every reason to believe, judging from 
the history of the past, both in our own and in other countries, 
8 experience of the United States if we adopt the pend- 

III. 

nd now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to the total 
reductions proposed by this bill. I have already said that in 
the interest of the consumer, and especially in the interest of 
labor, we place $50,000,000 worth of raw materials on the free 
list, releasing nearly $14,000,000 of taxes now paid on them. 
In addition, we have reduced taxes on finished products about 
$62,000,000; making the pronoma lightening of the burdens of 
the consumer and of the laborer offered in this bill nearly $76,- 
000,000, reckoned on the importations of 1893; and that is only 
the share which the Government receives of these taxes. No 
man can tell how many times this sum must be multiplied to 
got at the full relief from taxes offered to the people in this 


Mr. Chairman, it is said, in substance, in the report of the mi- 
nority that it is the first duty of Government to look after the 
producer. If they had defined the protective system according 
to their own method of applying it, they would have said that 
itis the duty of the Government to loan the power of taxation toa 
small part, and that the wealthiest and strongest part, of the 
poon in this country. Itake issue with both propositions. 

say it is the duty of the Government to treat all citizens, pro- 
ducers and consumers, alike, by equal laws and equal burdens. 
But if any set of men are to be protected it is the consumers. 

The producer is made for the consumer, not the consumer for 
the producer. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The pro- 
tective system reverses that idea. It holds that 70,000,000 of 
consumers in this country are made to be taxed by a few hun- 
dred thousand producers. We give untaxed materials to the 
producer, not for his own sake, but for the sake of the consum- 
ers that are beyond him; and by remitting these $76,000,000 
which they paid last year as taxes and the three or four or five 
times seventy-six millions which they paid as passage money 
to get that amount into the Treasury we leave in the pockets of 
those who earn it this immense sum to expend for their own 
comfort, thereby necessarily giving a great impetus both to con- 
sumptionand to production in this country. If the poor workin 
girl who had to earn $3 to pay the taxes on $1 worth of cloak stu 
can have the $3 to spend for comfortable clothing, we see how 
much impetus would be given to the production of comfortable 
clothing in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, while this bill will, at first, effect some reduc- 
tion, some substantial reduction of revenue, the experience of 
the past justifies us in believing that this reduction will soon be 
re by an increase of revenue under lower duties. 

en the Walker tariff was carried through Congress it was 
estimated that it would produce something over $20,000,000; but 
in six or seven years it produced $64,000,000, and that without 
crippling an industry, without taking labor from a single work- 
ingman, but on the contrary quickening and giving broader 
prosperity to the industries of the country and better wages and 
more comforts of life to the working people. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] The Committee on Ways and Tears expect 
to follow this bill with an internal-revenue bill that will provide 
for the temporary deficiency in the revenue, or with an amend- 
ment to the present bill makingsuch provision. Their plan con- 
templates an income tax of 2 per cent on the net earnings of the 


corporations of the country, a tax of 2 per cent on personal in- 
comes in excess of $4,000, an internal-revenue tax of $1.50 a thou- 
sand in place of the present tax of 50 cents on ci ttes; and 
also an internal-revenue tax of 2 cents a pack on playing cards, 
and an increase of 10 cents a gallon on whisky. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in closing these remarks I want to sa 
that if the economic objections to protection are so great, if it 
unbalances trade, if it causes fluctuations and gross inequalities 
in the industries of the country, if it robs labor of employment, 
if it lessens the wages of the toiler, if it throws crushing bur- 
dens upon the American farmer, if it makes the support of 
Government an onerous burden upon every manor woman who 
works for a living, a still stronger condemnation of the protec- 
tive system is that its inevitable effect when persisted in is to 
undermine free institutions in this country and all just sense of 

ual citizenship. 

If we had not been drunk for thirty oad on protection; if our 
minds had not been biased and darkened by thirty years’ ex- 
perience of the protective system, no man to-day would have 
the effrontery to come to Congress demanding 50, 60,70, or even 
80 per cent protection on the articles that he produces. It was 
said by Mr. MORRILL of Vermont, when he was defending one of 
those insidious advances by which protection fastened it- 
self on this country, that he hoped we would after a while get 
back to the ideas of former times when a duty of even 5 per cent 
was weighed as carefully as gold dustin the balance. Yet to- 
day men come to the Committee on Ways and Means boldly, de- 
fiantly, demanding that we should put 50 per cent, nay, even 
100 per cent on imported articles competing with their products. 

hy, Mr. Chairman, a duty of 50 per cent means that a man 
must labor a day and a half for that which he can otherwise get 
by one day’s labor. A duty of 100 per cent means that he must 
labor two days to get that which he could otherwise get by one 
day’slabor. Yet so extreme have grown the views of those who 
carry on the protected industries, so blinded are they by the 
concessions of the past thirty years, that they thinkitis nothing 
to ask us to make the laboring people of this country work every 
third ces for them, instead of for theirown comfort and the sup- 
port of their own families. 

Sir, the system has made those protected industries part of 
our Government patronage. After every Republican victory 
since 1872, they have come here as other party workers, to re- 
ceive their reward in the form of new taxes on the American 
people. [Applause.] 

The men who carried the banner of Mr. Harrison in 1888 as 
speakers upon the platform, as leaders in the States, were no 
more prompt to come here for the offices they had earned than 
were the protected industries of the country to come for the 
bounties they had earned. [Applause.] And, whoever may have 
been disappointed in getting an office, there is no record that 
2 85 3 industry failed to get its bounty. [Renewed ap- 
plause. 

There is no hope for free government, there is no hope for pure 
government, as long as these powerful, wealthy interests are a 
part of our Government patronage, bribed by its largesses and 
overawing it by their clamors. It is their clamors to-day, their 
indignant, maddened, menacing clamors that are heard over this 
House, in their own factories, in their own mills, in their own 
mines, at the prospect that this patient victim, the American 

eople, is to be released from some of their exactions, even though 
it be but a moderate part of them. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, apologizing to the committee for 
having spoken so long, I wish to say a few words to my friends 
on this side of the House. II I understand Democracy, if I un- 
derstand the meaning of the fact that the Democratic party has 
had a charmed life in all the history of this N that 
with more or less courage it has always stood for equality of cit- 
izenship as against all claims of privilege. [Applause.] Wher- 
ever the party has borne that inspiring legend upon its banner 
and fought fearlessly and honestly for it, the American people 
have never failed to give it control of the Federal Government. 
[Applause.] 

They have given us control of this Government to-day with 
their commission to make it a government of equal rights. They 
have put into our hands the power to strike down privilege and 
caste, that for so many years have controlled and battened upon 
the taxation of tae people. We may have our honest differences 
of opinion as to items of the bill proposed. I question no man’s 
judgment on that; I question no man’s fealty to his party on that. 

ut unless the Democratic party takes up this great cause of 
tariff reform, to win or lose with it, live or die for it, the Demo- 
cratic party ought to go out of power, as it will. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Change the items of the bills if you choose; but let us not dis- 
appoint the e tations and the long deferred hope of the Ameri- 
can people, of the silent masses who do not vex us with their 
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angry outcries, the farmers and laborers scattered, unable to 
organize, who plod their weary way pressed by the burden of 
taxes. Even if they are voiceless, even if our halls and our cor- 
ridors are thronged with 5 of the monopolists, and 
our petition boxes filled with protests of the trusts, let us be true 
to our faith and our pledges, let us forward until we make 
this a country in which every man shall see the gateway of op- 
8 one before him, in which the great avenues of in- 

ustry shall no longer be the private possession of the wealth 
of the country, but every youth in its borders shall be inspired 
to rise by his own merits and his own efforts—not born to labor 
for others, not beaten back in contempt by those who speak of 
him as rebel when he seeks his own rights. Let this be a coun- 
try free to all, equal for all, with the golden ladder of oppor- 
tunity planted in every cabin, inevery home, andat every hum- 
ble fireside in the land. [Long continued applause.] 


The Tariff, 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. W. S. FORMAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. FORMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to alludeat this time briefly to afew 
points which I think pertinent to this discussion. I would ob- 
serve that there has never been a stronger, more determined 
and aggressiye disposition manifested by pon polmon organiza- 
tion to maintain a great political principle t that evinced by 
the battle which the Democratic party has fought out before the 
people upon the tariff question, That party hasat every oppor- 
tunity sought to redeem its pledges and place upon the statute 
books such laws as will answer the demands of the ple of 
this country. In illustration of this I may be pardoned for call- 
ing attention to the history of legislation upon this question. 

Tue first Democratic Congress after the war was the Forty- 
fourth Congress, and in that Congress a bill was introduced by 
Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, which was defeated by a few Demo- 
cratic yotes. Inthe Forty-fifth Congress, Hon, Fernando Wood, 
of New York, introduced a tariff bill, which met the same fate. 
The Forty-seventh Congress was Republican, and the Repub- 
licans, in response to the demand for the reduction of the tariff, 

a bill which, when put into practical effect, failed in its 
purpose, and it was found that the duties, generally speaking, 
were higher. In the Forty-eighth Congress Mr. Morrison, of 
Illinois, again introduced a bill for the reduction of the tariff. 
This measure was defeated by forty-five Democrats voting with 
the Republicans to strike out the enacting clause. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress Mr. Morrison sgain introduced a 
tariff bill which was also defeated, thirty-six Democrats voting 
against it. Of the forty-five Democrats who, less than ten years 

o, voted against a Democratic measure of this kind, but a sin- 
gle one remains a member of this House. [Applause on Demo- 
cratic side.] Of the thirty-six Democrats who, in the Forty- 
ninth Congress, voted against a Democratic measure of this 
character, only one has been able to retain his seat upon this floor, 
the other 3 having been defeated and driven into other 
occupations. [Laughter.] 

The first successful effort made by the Democratic party to pass 
a tariff bill occurred in the Fiftieth Congress, when the Mills 
bill received the sanction of this body. 

Mr. Chairman, I have felt chagrined at some of the features 
of this discussion. We all know that a bill of this kind, to be 
acceptable to the majority, must contain concessions to many in- 
terests which it is very difficult to reconcile. We have here a 
Democratic House, organized as such. We have a Democratic 
Committee on Ways and Means, composed of men who have had 
long experience in Congress and who have given much attention 
to the details of the tariff question and have participated for 
years in tariff legislation, yet we see the members of this com- 
mittee begging a Democratic House to sustain its action. 

I for one believe in taking the judgment of this committee 
5 than the opinion of gentlemen who have not served 
upon it. 


There is not a single man of you now serving upon any com- 
mittee of this House but that if a question had been submitted 
to that committee and there considered, and the ; mmittee ar- 
rived at a conclusion and reported that conclusion to the House, 
there is not a man of you, I say, who would not expect his col- 
leagues on this floor to accept his judgment as a member of that 
ee rather than the judgment of one who was not a mem- 

r of it. 

If the gentlemen will look back to the tah Ws Con, 
they will see an illustration of the methods by which our friends 
on the other side accomplished legislation. Coming into power 
at that time with only a slender majority, they were able to se- 
cure the support of every Republican, except possibly two. While 
we fear that with a majority of nearly one hundred on thisside of 
the House we are to have this bill so amended, so changed, so 
mutilated, that when it reached the other end of this Capital its 
authors will not recognize it. 

I think that some of our friends are unduly and unnecessarily 
excited about some of the provisions of this measure. 

I desired yesterday, but was not permitted to do so, to say a 
few words upon the coal question. Iwish to say now that I come 
from a -produc State, from a coal-produci district; 
every one of the counties in the district underlaid with coal, and 
I believe that the passage of this bill would be a boon to the coal 
producers of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. The fear is expressed 
that if the 75 cents per ton duty is removed that we will be 
flooded with Canadian coal. The fact is that Canadian coal is 
limited in quantity, quality, and locality, while our coal is un- 
limited in 1 of unsurpassed quality, and is successfully 
mined in at least irty-one States of the Union. 

The Canadian coal is limited to her maritime provinces far to 
the eastward of Maine and to British Columbiaaway to the west 
of the Rocky Mountains. Thecoal of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, and the Virginias is in closer proximity to the 
richest and most densely populated part of the Dominion of 
Canada than that of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. It isin fact 
the natural market for those States, and were the tariff removed 
those States would supply the heart of Canada with all of its 
coal because the quality is better and the cost of transportation 
would be very much cheaper. And after all, the opposition to 
coal being put on the free list emanates from railroads who want 
to haul our coal and fear a loss should the duty be taken off. 

I believe that it can be asserted with confidence as a truthful 

rophecy that if this clause went into the bill we would send to 
Basan more than five tons of coal where we receive one. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman will permit me to say in 
this connection that the records show that in 1888 (I have not 
made an examination as to subsequent years) we actually 
shipped to Canada three tons of 8 coal, not taking into 
account our anthracite, where they shipped one to us. 

Mr. FORMAN. I have no doubt that the gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

I know of one great transportation company which, notwith- 
standing the 60 cents a ton duty which is exacted by the Cana- 
dian government on American coal, has annually for years 
bought over 600,000 tons of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania coal, for which it has annually paid to the Dominion $350,- 
000 for the privilege of doing so, and I am informed that but for 
this duty they would increase the purchase to more than double 
that quantity. Why is this so? cause our coal is of better 

uality, and because of along and much more expensive haul 

om Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island, which is Canada’s 
chief resource. This haul of 800 to 1,200 miles to the place of its 
consumption so increases its cost that they can save money on 
the western part of their railroads by purchasing from the 
United States and paying the duties imposed by Canada, 

There has been for years a very strong sentiment in Canada 
favorable to the repeal of the present duty on coal whenever the 
United States would put their coal on the free list, and I am re- 
liably informed that the Canadian government intend to put 
coal poon the free list when the Wilson bill becomes a law. 
With this provision enacted into law it would be impossible for 
the Canadian coal to compete with usin that great, fertile, and 
beautiful province of Ontario. It is not too much to predict 
that the entire Dominion of Canada which is tributary to the 
Great Lakes would Eph eps its bituminous coal supply from us. 

If distinguished Republican authority on this proposition is of 
value, I beg torefer to the testimony of Hon. Galusha A. Grow 
before the 8 Means Committee of the Fifty-first Congress, 
when Mr. Me ey was forming the protection measure which 
su uently wrecked his party. Mr. Grow was then a mem- 
ber of the a representing the coal miners of Penn- 
sylvania, and he insisted that coal be put on the free list, because 
by so doing the Canadian market for coal adjacent to the Great 
Lakes would thus be turned over tous. He then expressed it as 
his opinion that if the duty on coal between the two countries 
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were taken off the United States: would control ten miles. of 
their market where they controlled one mile of ours: 

Mr. Grow is now a Republican candidate atlarge for Congress 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

It will be noticed in the discussion of this bill that of similar 
measures. in the past thirty yenes there is a marked difference 
between the view taken by the. early advocates of a high pro- 
tective system and that of its advocates of to-day. 

In the beginning the high protective tariff was only demanded 
asa temporary measure. Henry Clay in this Capitol sixty years 
ago said: 


The most that can be eeted to in this bill by those who have 


codperated 
with me in the support the protective system is that, in consideration 
of nine and a half years of certainty and sta , the manufacturers relin- 
quish some advantages which they now enjoy. What was the principle 
Which has always been contended for in this and the other House? That 
after an accumulation of capital and skill the manufacturers wouid: stand 
alone, unaided by the Government, in competing with imported articles 
from any quarter. Now, give us time, cease all fluctuation and. tations 
for nine vearsand the manufacturers: will in every branch them; 
sel ves against foreign competition. 


Sospoke one of the pioneers of protection. I believe that these 
sentiments emanated from a spirit of patriotism. In the begin- 
ning the high protective battle was waged from principle, toen- 
able a young and undeveloped country to build up certain man- 
ufacturing establishments, and designed to assist them in their 
infancy; but this battle has now degenerated into one of selfish- 
ness,one waged for private and not for public and 
now the protectionists comè out in their true light an ee 
to fasten this system upon us as a permanent policy of our Gov- 
ernment. 

We have had not only nine years ot protection, but thirty years. 

Those industries since then have grown to giants, having ac- 
cumulated millions of dollars of capital; our mechanics and op- 
eratives surpassing in skill those ofany other country. Our in- 
ventions. are a source- of surprise to the whole world, and our 
manufacturers have long since passed that period when 2 
not only compete successfully with the home market, but have, 
FEFE] those:of other countries; yet we find one of the great po- 

litical parties of this. country proposing to fasten upon our Gov- 
ernment u pauoy 8 the great mass of the people are com- 
pelled to xield to exaction of a few manufacturers, 

In the 8 of this question Lam utterly disgusted at the 
selfishness that is manifested. Members who happen ta repre- 
sent iron districts want to reduce the tariff on every other com- 
modity but iron; so with coal, lumber, iron ore, collars and cuffs, 
glass, and hundreds.of other Imight mention. Ifamem- 

ber coming from one of these. ted distriets-happens to be a 
Democrat, he frequently sulks, will not vote, refuses to assist in 
a. ba agate exery way tries to embarrass this bill; 
but if he a Republican, which is. usually the case, he. rants 
around this Chamber like a madman... He predicts pauper es, 
hunger, and starvation among the laboring people, and predicts. 
the utter annihilation of our entire industrial system. 

Most, if not all of these claims are born of selfishness, and 
have no weight or influence with the American people. 

This bill is not all that the friends of tariff reduction could đe- 
sire. Human ingenuity has never been able to devise a measure 
coming up to all the requirements of the people at large, orofeven 
the Democratic party, but I have N what light I can on 
this subject and I am of the firm belief that this bill is the best 
under the circumstances thatcan be presented and will bring to 
the country much relief. 

Some of its features especially commend. themselves to me. 

One is the change from specifie. to ad valorem duties. A spe- 
cific duty can be so arranged as to be collected in such a manner 
that the person paying can not arrive at the rate of taxation. 
By it the people may be robbed 200 or 300 per cent without 
the fear of detection. I make the assertion that the rate of 
tariff taxation may be just as easily arrived at as any other 
method of taxation, and ought to be so. The ublicans say 
that by means of under valuntion frauds may be committed. 
Frauds are. daily committed and will continue to be under all 
forms of taxation. 

On this point I desire to quote from an article from the Wool 
and Cotton Reports,” by E. Page, which treats this point in 
a very forcible manner: 

But is it by any means certain that a specific duty is incapable of evasion? 
I a custom-house examiner can be induced to shut his eyes to the fact as to 
W. r an article cost 10 or 20 francs, can he not also be induced to 
shnt his eyes to the fact whether it weighs 10 or 20pounds? If one were wait- 

for his merchandise to, be examined and wanted 


nothing 
11 extra attention. who would he soonest vont ti ; 
joo e n er p. simply a cus- 


ts 
reduce averages, have 


more than a ple faise statement of market value, and for the reason. that 


the latter is too easily discovered. Dozens of invoices of proper prices are 
easily obtainable on any important kind of woolen fabric wherewith te 
check the truth or falsity of any one that seems at variance with the com- 


mon 

Morever, the gain of undervaluation is too slight te compensate for the 
risk of detection. Let us 3 — a certain piinas ot to cost abroad 
$100; the duties thereon at 40. per cent would be 810 the cost and duties. 


would come to $140. 
And suppose undervaluation of 10 cent would leave $00 while the du 
ng the total cost $100 and duties £36 ` 


ties at r cent would be 836, len 
a gain of only sl which is 29 per cent. Is it conceivable that 
tor a ol less than 3 per cent a merchant will stake his reputation, bring 
on the danger of the penalties ot double duties and confiscation of his goods, 
and puthimseif in peril of State's prison, in a matter so easily proven against 
him as this? I leaye so preposterous.a claim to the gentlemen who believe 
that under an ad valorem tariff ten-dollar clothes. will be invoiced at $5," 
and nobody be the wiser, and challenge them to instance a single case of sa 
extensive a fraud in the valuation ot any class, of wool merchandise. 


The report of the committee quotes Mr. Clay as follows: 


What are the other principles of the act? First, there is the principle thas. 
a fixed ad valorem duty shall prevail and be in force at all times. Por one, 
Iam willing to abide by that principle, There are certain vague notions 
afloat as to the utility and necessity of specific duties and discriminations 
which I am persuaded from a want of aright understanding of the sub- 
ject. We have had the ad valorem principle practically enforced ever since 
the compromise act was passed, and there has been no difficulty in adminis- 
tering the duties of the jury on that principle. 

I believe that experience has ved the wisdom of these 
words. Again, manufacturers all insist that what they want is 
permanency, so that they will know what the basis will be upon 
which they are required to.do business. The ad valorem rate of 
taxation is always proportioned to the value of the goods, but h; 
the specific system the valueof the goods may be much increase 
or diminished, but there will be no corresponding increase or 
decrease in the rate. of 

One of the objections found by the majority reportof the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, is that.the reduction of the revenue 
will be 874,000,000 below the revenue of 1893, which was only 
$2,000,000 above our expenses. This. is simply an opinion. 

Many of the gentlemen who. have given this question the 
closest investigation insist that there will be no reduction in 
revenues under this bill, but venture the assertion that our 
revenue will be largely increased rather than diminished. But 
the question has been often asked during this debate, how are 
we to raise the: revenue should there be a falling off 
under the operation of bill? I say frankly that I would in- 
erease the. i -revenue tax upon whisky. This article is 
one on which neither producer nor consumer would feel an in- 
erease of tax to any appreciable extent. I would further adopt 


an income tax both as to corporations and individuals. 


Our Republiean friends are very much opposed to this; they 
are opposed to any increase of the internal-revenue tax, and in 
fact are disposed to:oppose any species of taxation except a high 
tariff tax, which can be more easily. made available in the build- 
ing up of private fortunes. It is said of the income tax that it 
is 3 that it will be evaded. So are all methods of 
taxation inquisitorial, so are all taxes at times evaded The Fed- 
eral officers who have charge of the collection of an income tax 
need be no more. inquisito in their methods than our local 
assessor, who in many States visit your homes or your offices 
and requires a full statement of all your property of every kind 
and description, and if he sees fit, have your statement sworn 
to; and upon making false statements you may ba tried and con- 
victed of perio. 

The law in is further provides. that in case the assessor 
is satisfied that.a false statement has been made, notwithstand- 
ing it may have baen sworn to, the assessment can be increased. 
I have never heard this objection urged as to the collection of 
the State and local taxes. Lou sayit will be unpopular. Taxes 
are always unpopular with those who pay them. You say it was 
one of the first of the war taxes to be abolished. I am not sur- 
prised, as it fell more heavily upon capital, and capital gener- 
ally takes care of itself, and secures the repeal of such laws as 
are obnoxious to it. 

It is but equity and fairness that those persons who have large 
incomes and large property interests to protect should pay more 
taxes for the support of the General Government than. poor 
people, for it is supposed that taxes are paid for the purpose of 
procuring that governmental protection to person property 
to which every individual is entitled. 

A man of large income is usually a man of large property, and 
should pay more than he who has only a person no property 
to: protect. 

Again, it is the fairest tax. A man may have a large property, 
but it may be unproductive, and he be unable to pay the taxes in. 
proportion to his property; but if he spay ory on his income ho 
can well afford it. You say that it will be difficult to collect. 

I contend that it is not more difficult to collect than any other 
tax. We are compelled now to keep a large number of officers 
to see. that our customs duties are not evaded. We are required 
to keep a large force of United States marshals and deputies to 
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go into the mountains for the suppression of moonshiners” and 
other violators of our internal-revenue laws. Itisahumiliating 


proposition that the American Congress is unequal to the task | 


8 devising methods for the collection of any tax which may be 


d. 

I notice that the minority report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee does not enlarge to the usual extent upon the blessings 
ofa high protective tariff to the farmer. The farmer has learned 
at last, by sad experience, that a protective tariif on wheat, or 
corn, or pork, or beef, or tobacco, or cotton, can not affect favor- 
ably the price of thesecommedities. These are his staples, and 


from the proceeds of these crops he must obtain his profit if he 


gee any. He raises of these commodities not only all that the 
ome market can consume, but he has a large surplus which 
must be sold in foreign markets. He has learned that about 
seven-tenths in value of the articles exported are agricultural 
products, and. this enormous. surplus exported to foreign coun- 
tries he has at last. become convinced fixes the price not only of 
that shipped abroad but that portion consumed at home. He 
has been compelled to sell the produet of his farm and the re- 
sult of his teil and drudgery in à free-trade market, but he has 
also observed thatevery article which he buys has been. firstarti- 
ficially marked up-in price by Congressional legislation. 

The farmer has been forced to.theconclusion that a protective 
tariff for him isa delusion and a snare, and the prohibitive tariff 
now enforced is an outrage.and an injustice of the most flagrant 
character. He readily sees that a barrier sufficient to keep out 
imports will be equally effective in preventing exports. 

And as.a large part of his product: must be exported it does 
not require a heavy strain upon his reasoning faculties to see 
that while the manufacturer may grow rich on a home market, 

et the farmer, being limited to a home market, can expect noth- 
dog but bankruptay and ruin. 
ere is still another class whom our Republican. friends are 
making frantic efforts to protect. I have never heard it con- 
tended by any man upon. floor that protection should be 
extended. tothe manufacturer for the benefitof the manufacturer 
himself. The appeal is always made in behalf of the laborers 
employed in such manufactures.. But we need only to. consult 
our own experience and observation to arrive at a proper con- 
elusion as to who. obtains the benefits of a protective tariff. We 
are all familiar with instances where manufacturing enterprises 
commenced on a small sealo, but rapidly assumed vast propor- 
tions. We have noticed that the proprietors prosper and build 
up colossal. fortunes, but the condition of the laborer remains 
the same, his efforts being barely sufficient to furnish him the 
necessaries of life. 

To. those. who: haye: investigated this subject, it. is apparent 
that there is but one thing capable of controlling the wages paid 
to labor, and that is the. org ons which the manu- 
facturers have so persistently attempted to crush. It has been 
stated during this discussion that Mr. Carnegie could well afford 
to spend: $200,000 in elosing down his mill and suffering the 
losses consequent thereto for the purpose of stamping out the 
labor organizations to which his men belonged: 

In conclusion, I wish to say that the American people were 
never more inte interested in an economic question be ore 
in all our history. has been discussed from every political 

tform in this country. It has been the absorbing issue in ev- 
ery Presidential canvass for twenty years. It has received the 
elose attention. of the political press of all parties and in the 
contest of 1892 this issue was, Dy: the two great political organ- 
8 forward so prominently that everything else was 
excluded. 

In that determined struggle the. Democratic party achieved a 
signal victory, carrying all the hitherto Democratic States, all 
the doubtful States, and some. States which had never before 
wavered in their allegiance to the Republican party. On the 
theory of this bill the Democratic party stands as a unit, and for 
the: first time for many years has. the power to redeem. the 
pledges. on which a great national victory was won. The: eyes 
of the whole country now rest this Congress. Democracy 
expects every member who obtained a seat under her banner to 
do. his nas Aaa his whole duty: and I make the prediction now 
that sho any Demoerat be found straggling or in any wise 
attempting to embarrass this bill, or on a final vote records him- 
self against it he will be dealt with summarily by his constitu- 


ency. 

Let us pass this bill and do so at once. Then will the people 
feel relieved, then will the furnace fires. be relighted. Then 
will the mechanic be found on his way to the workshop. Then 
will the hum of busy machinery be; heard throughout the land. 
Then will the wail of the protectionists. give way to songs of 
contentment and peace. The Democratic. party will take on a 
new life, because it will have demonstrated its. ability to meet 
and successfully dispose of great governmental problems, 


The Tariff. 
| SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February I, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state ofthe Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenuefor the Government, and for other purposes 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I might well rest this debate where the hon- 
orable gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP], with his untaxed 
strength and vigorous reasoning, has placed it. I know that one 
who has followed this bill through five months of hard and irk- 
some. toil can not bring to its closing half hour the force and 
freshness which this occasion and this audience demand. But, 
sir, it does not seem tome that any word more is ealled for from 
this side of the House. For three weeks gentlemen on the other 
side have lashed around the circle of time- worn arguments and 

rophecies that have. risen up against every effort to broaden 
Koman freedom and advance toward the goal of equal govern- 
ment. [Applause on the Democratic std It is no discourtesy 

to them to say that they have not improved upon the arguments, 
and that they have not added to the gloom of the prophecies, 
and it is but in accordance with the verdiet of history to add that 
the ments have never borne fruit and the prophecies have 
never been fulfilled. 

Lhave felt, Mr. Speaker, that if time and occasion permitted, 
it was incumbent on me to acknowledge some of the compliments 
and. some of the arguments which have been Dardini ad- 
dressed to myself in the course of this debate, because.of the 
position which l happen tooccupy. I mustapologize tomy-friends 
on the other side—from: none of whom, so far as I am aware, 
even in the heated controversy;, have I received a word of dis- 
courtesy if I pass by their ents for lack of time to deal 
with or to refute them. But for this I should delight to take up, 
at least for a.few moments, the beautiful and el:borate oration 
which my honored. colleague from rea S [Mr. Burrows] 
brings into this House every Congress like a cluster of wax 
flowers under a glass case [laughter and applause], with a pa- 
thetic but firm, admonition. that no member shall fling at ih a 
pebble of interruption or intsrrogatory. [Laughter.] 

I should like also to reply in the spirit of pleasantness to the 
banter of my eloquent friend from lowa [Mr. DOLLIVER], who 
has given some countenance to the sarcasm with which I have 
been assailed by a part of the press of the country, by informing 
the House that at one perind of his lifehenarrowly missed being 
a pupil of mine at the chief seat of learning in our native State. 
It was a miss, Mr. Speaker, but judging from the arguments he 
uses upon this floor, it was as good asa mile. [Loud 33 
Sir, T have always regretted that the gentleman was nota 
of mine. It was said by Dr. Johnson that you could make a 
great deal of a Scotchman if you caught him when he was 

oung, [Laughter.] And I have always believed that I could 
fia ea very at deal of sa brilliant a youth as my friend 

from Iowa. if I had been able to teach him economics before he 
got to be a Republican politician. [Laughter.} I believe, sir, in 
that event he would have constructed his tariff speeches; which 
so delight the House, upon the incontestable lines of sound eco- 
nomic reasoning aud human experience, and would not have built 
them up as the Latin post constructed his shipwreck, with a 
few sad and lonesome facts floating helpless on the vast waves 
of his oratory. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Maine, Mr. REED, has a d this 
morning in a rôle somewhat different from that in which he 
usually addresses the House. He has laid aside his ordinary 
methods of debating great public questions and has given us a 
set oration.. He has endeavored to take up the stock arguments 
of protection and sickly them over with a pale cast of philoso- 
phy. [Laughter.] But, afier all, his main argument was that 
which is heard on every platform in the country, that because 
we have bud protection in the United States. for the last thirty 
years we have drawn all our prosperity, our national greatness, 
our individual and social advancement from a law of Sa aes 
and not from the character and enero of our people, the re- 
sources of our country, the freedom of our Government, and the 
blessing of Almighty God: 

The gentleman from Maine will not go farther than F will in 
singing the praises of our common country: He will not glory 
more Iwill in every forward step that it takes in prosperity, 


— 
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in freedom, in greatness, and in moral stature, but I must re- 
mind him that we have grown great and prosperous, that we 
have increased in numbers and wealth, not because of protection, 
but because no law of Congress can stand in the 3 of hu- 


man progress. [Applause.] Lou may frame your McKinley bills, 
and human progress will trample them under its feet. You can 
not deaden science, and banish art, and drive out invention, and 
destroy enterprise, and prevent every man in this great, free coun- 
try from seeking, in all possible ways, to better his condition, 
and to advance is own personal welfare; and out of this effort 
of all men to advance, out of this constant and persistent strug- 
gle of every individual to rise in the scale of civilization, to im- 
prove his own condition, and to gather to himself more of the 
comforts and possessions of life, comes that glorious progress 
that no law of Congress can impede, and no McKinley bills or 
other bills can seriously thwart or affect. [Applause.] 

But, sir, I will tell you what your laws can do and what your 
laws have done. You can not prevent the accumulation of 
wealth in such a land as this, but you can not reach out the 
strong arm of Government and take that wealth from the man 
who made it and bestow it upon the man who did not make it. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] You can not deal out pros- 
perty to all the people, but you can deal out wealth to a part of 
them, and poverty to all the rest. [Applause.] 

In his 7th of March speech, in 1850, Daniel Webster declared 
that five-sixths of the property of the North belonged to the 
workingmen of the North. 

Can any Representative of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts make such a boast to-day? Gentlemen upon the other side, 
and notably the gentleman from Maine, both in his report and 
in his speech this morning, have justified the protective system 
on the ground that if makes equal and extensive distribution of 
its benefits. 

Sir, there is an item in the last census that calls upon every 
citizen to pause and ponder whether it be a sign of growing pros- 
perity, or a sign of growing and dangerous decadence. It ap- 
pears by that census that of all the men occupying farms in th 
country, one-third are tenants who live on farms owned by 
others. It appears from that census that of all the people oceu- 
pying homes other than farms in this country, two-thirds live in 
rented homes. If that is a sign of general prosperity, if that is 
a proofof diffused welfare, then the protective system is entitled 
to the credit of it, because it is, in a large share, I believe, due 
to that system. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Sir, I intended to answer a few of the points of the gentle- 
man from Maine, but my time will hardly permit. Let me 
simply say in passing, that, with his usual skill and dexterity, 
he has drawn forth from his well-filled armory the weapons of 
sarcasm and ridicule for this bill and for this movement. 

Mr. Speaker, if great reforms could be pierced and destroyed 
by shafts of ridicule, if great causes could be laughed off the fie 
we to-day would be slaves of England instead of being free, saff- 
governing citizens. [appien on the Democratic side.] The 
clowns whoin England, under Oliver Cromwell, saved representa- 
tive government and transmitted itto us as a heritage, were the 
objects of unending sarcasm, jeers, and ridicule to the pered 
courtiers of the Stuarts. The Virginia huntsmen who met in 
my own county in their hunting shirts, and from the right bank 
of the Potomac marched one hundred strong under an ignorant 
wagoner, Daniel Morgan, to the relief of Boston, cut but a sorry 
figure by the side of the splendid troops that held that city. 
Mon are not judged by the clumsiness of their movements or by 
their ability to make the best presentation of their cause. They 
are ennobled by that for which they fight; and the tattered con- 
tinentals of Washington and the huntsmen of Daniel Morgan 
may have been rustic in dress and awkward in their manoeuvers, 
but they bore upon their standards the freedom we now enjoy. 
[Prolonged applause on the Democratic side. 

Mr. S er, this is a very old world, but long before human 
history began to be written the fatal secret was disclosed that 
there is no easier, no quicker, no more abundant way of gather- 
ing wealth and gathering power than by exercising the privi- 
lege of taxing the masses of the people. That secret disclosed, 
and eagerly seized upon before the dawn of human history, is yet 
the dominant forceinall the world. It is but two hundred years 
since men were willing to fight for the idea that governments 
are made for the governed and not for the exclusive benefit of 
those who govern, and not yet in all the world is there a single 
nation whose government is administered exclusively and evenly 
in the interest of all the government. That is the goal of per- 
fect freedom. That is the achievement of perfect equality. 
That is the goal toward which the Democratic party is courage- 
ously and honestly moving in this struggle for tariff reform. 
Loud applause on the Democratic sided Whenever that pariy 
and whenever the members of it are able to cut loose from loca 
or selfish interest and keep the general welfare alone in their eyes, 


we shall attain our full freedom and bring to the le of this 
country agree bea no other people in the wield have ever 


a bi (Appl: use, 

en Sir Robert Peel was P bode entering upon his work of 
tariff reform in England he read to the House of Commons a let- 
ter that had been sent him by a canny Scotch fisherman. The 
writer protested against lowering the duties on herrings, for 
fear, as he said, that the Norwegian fisherman might undersell 
him, but he assured Sir Robert, in closing the letter, that in 
every respect except herrings he was a thoroughgoing free- 
trader. ughter and applause.] I trust that no Democrat 
to-day will be thinking more about his herrings than the cause 
of the ple. [Applause.] I trust that no man’s particular her- 
ring will come up to-day and stand between him and the honest, 
enthusiastic performance of his duty, and his whole duty, to the 
American people. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that I do not feel called upon to con- 
sider the well-worn arguments which have proceeded from the 
other side of the House, but if time permitted, I should like to 
take up two arguments which seem to have found some lodg- 
ment among our own friends. The first is that this bill will 
create a deficit and therefore ought not to pass. In the name 
of common sense how can you ever passa tariff-reform bill if 
you do not reduce the taxation imposed by the law that youseek 
to reform. [Applause.] And could not protectionists thwart 
and forever prevent any movement toward tariff reform by ex- 
trayagant expenditures and other means of keeping down the 
revenue to the expenses of the Government? Have gentlemen 
forgotten that there may be a system of high- tariff taxation un- 
der which the Government receives little and the protected in- 
dustries receive much, and that there may be a system of low- 
tariff taxation under which the Government receives a great 
deal and the protected industries receive butlittle? [Applause.] 
The existing tariff is framed on the first idea and the present 
bill is framed on the idea of revenue. [Applause.] 

If you will take up the history of the free-trade movement in 
England you will find that nothing so surprised tariff reformers 
as the fact that the more they cut down and the more they trans- 
ferred to the free list the larger revenues accrued to the Gov- 
ernment. So that Mr. Gladstone was able to say, when they had 
finally reduced their schedules from twelve hundred taxed arti- 
cles to about seven, that the revenue was still as great from the 
seven as it had been from the twelve hundred. [Loud applause 
on the Democratic side.] a 

I have here the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
1847, which I have no time to read, in which Mr. Walker de- 
clared that in the very first year under the operation of the 
tariff of 1846 the revenues had gone up from $23,500,000 to $31,- 
500,000, an increase of more than one-third in a single year. 

Another argument which gentlemen upon this side are using 
to excuse themselves for hesitating, at least, to vote for this 
bill is that the income tax has been added to it. I need not say 
to them that I did not concur in the policy of attaching an in- 
come-tax bill to the tariff bill. I have had some doubt as to 
the expediency of a personal income tax at the present time, but 
when the committee decided otherwise, I threw in my fortunes 
earnestly and loyally with them because I had never been hostile 
to the idea of anincome tax. [Loud Sp pate on the Democratic 
side.] Those were strong words which the gentleman from 
Georgia quoted in defense of it, from Senator SHERMAN. It has 
been opposed here as class legislation; it is nothing of the kind, 
Mr. Speaker; it is simply an effort, an honest first effort, to 
balance the weight of taxation on the poor consumers of the 
country who have heretofore borne it all. [Loud e 
Gentlemen 3 of it as class legislation forget that dur- 
ing the fifty years of its existence in England it has been the 
strongest force in preventing or allaying those class distinctions 
that have ha the other governments of the Old World. 

It has also been opposed in this debate as sectional legislation. 
Gentlemen have gone so far as to declare that it is aimed at New 
England or New York in no justor friendly spirit by 1 
tives of the South and of the West. Why, sir, when for a gen- 
eration New England has been oe out from her colleges 
men imbued with the doctrine that an income tax is a wise and 
equal system of taxation, when through the text-books of her 
great economists, her Sumner, and Walker, and Perry, she has 
taught that doctrine in the colleges of the South and est, she 
can not justly complain that her own teachings are used as a sec- 
tional weapon 8 her. [Loud applause on the Democratio 
side.] No, sir, I amin close touch with the men of the North—I 
am in close touch with the men of the West—I am bone of the 
bone of the men of the South. [Loud applause.] And to-day I 
can affirm that in all my conferences with them I haye heard no 
man suggest as the motive for this scheme of taxation that he 
supported it in any sectional spirit or with any feeling of resent- 
ment or hostility to any part of the country. [Loud applause.] 


— 
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And now, Mr. Speaker, I see that I have but a moment or two 


left. Gentlemen (addressing the Republican side of the House), 
I doubt not the sincerity, I doubt not the love of your fellow-men 
that impels you to champion your side of this question any more 
than I doubt the high and patriotic motives of my own asso- 
ciates. I agree with the gentleman from Maine that the ques- 
tion of the wages and welfare of the American workingman is 
the vital point in this controversy. Weare trying in thiscoun- 
try the experiment whether, under God’s favor, with the bless- 
ings of religion and education and free government and un- 
bounded resources, we can have a country where every man will 
be born to the possibility that he can rise to a life of culture and 
not be condemned from his birth to alife of unending mechanical 
toil or hopeless drudgery for the mere comforts and necessities 
of existence. (Applause. | Thatis the meaning of tariff reform. 
That is the feeling which animates those who, through victory 
~ and defeat, have stood loyally by its cause. We want to make 
this a country where no man shall be taxed forthe private bene- 
fit of another man, but where all the blessing of free government, 
all the influences of church and school, all our resources, with 
the skill and science and invention applied to their development, 
shall be the common untaxed heritage of all the people, adding 
to the comforts of all, adding to the culture of all, adding to the 
happiness of all. [Loud applause. 

d now, but one word more: We are about to vote upon this 
bill. IfI knew that when the roll is called every Democratic 
name wouldrespond in the spirit of thatlarger patriotism which 
I have tried to suggest, I should be proud and light-hearted to- 
day. Let me say to my brethren who are doubting as to what 
they shall do, that this roll call will be entered, not only upon 
the Journals of this House, it will be written in the history of 
this country, it will be entered in the annals of freedom through- 
out all time. [Applause.] 

This is not a battle over percentages, over this or that tariff 
schedule—it is a battle for human freedom. [Applause.] As 
Mr. Burke dp A, every great battle for human freedom is 
waged around the question of taxation. You may think to-day 
that some peculiar feeling or view of your own will excuse you 
for not supporting this great movement; you may think to-day 
that some excuse which seems to cover you as a garment will be 
sufficient in the future; that some reason which seems strong 
and satisfatory to you, some desire to oblige a great interest be- 
hind you, may justify a negative vote when the roll is called 
but the scorching gaze of a liberty-loving posterity will shrive 
them away from you forever. [Applause.] The men who had 
the opportunity tosign the Declaration of Independence and re- 
fused or neglected because there was something init which es 
did not like—thank God there were none such, but if there h 
been, what would be their standing in history to-day? If men 
on the battlefield at Lexington or at Bunker Hill, from some 
ground of personal or 1 dissatisfaction, had thrown away 
their weapons, what think you would have been their feelings 
in all the remaining years of their lives when the Liberty Bell 
rang out on every recurring anniversary of American independ- 
ence? [Applause.] This is a roll of honor. This is a roll of 
freedom, and in the name of honor and in the name of free- 
dom, I summon every Democratic member of this House to in- 
scribe his name uponit. [Loud and prolonged applause.] 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
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Friday, January 26, 1894. 

The Houses being in Committee of the Whole on thestate of the Union, and 
havingunder consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On the 3d of this month, the day before I left 
Philadelphia to take my seat in this honorable y, a circular 
was left at the houses of such a character as had never dark- 
ened the doors of the City of Brotherly Love before. It ema- 
nated from the Citizens’ Relief Association, and called for $10,000 
a week, to be contributed by the citizens for the support of the 
7,000 honest, willing, hard-working men and their families on 
the verge of starvation. Contrast this picture with one of eight- 
een months before. Many of these same men stood on the 
docks of the Delaware River, wishing godspeed to two steam- 


ers of 3,000 tons each, ladened with wheat and provisions for the 
hungry men of R. 

These Philadelphia workmen were aimoners of food then; they 
are forced medicants now. What has caused this terrible change, 
with so much suffering? Where does the fearful 5 
lie? There has been no overproduction of goods, nor has - 
2 construction been excessive, two usual causes for depression 
and panic. Two causes, both unnecessary, stand out in bold re- 
lief—the financial policy of the present Administration, and the 
bill now before this House threatening to sweep away the Re- 
publican doctrine of protection, under which our country has 
prospered for thirty years. The first cause has been happily 
alleviated by the repeal of the purchasing clause of the silver 
act, accomplished by the patriotism of both political parties. I 
will therefore address myself to the second cause, in my opin- 
ion, the pending bill. 

The men who founded our country believed in the doctrine of 
protection. The second law passed by this honorable body was 

promote domestic industries, and the country has had periods 
of prosperity and adversity as it has adhered toor d ed the 
protective system. The Constitution of the United States and 
the several States forbids legislation impairing the obligations 
of contracts. A great moral contract has existed that industries 
should be protected, On this pledge capital has invested in plants 
and skilled labor hasbeen educated for generations. No greater 
illustration of this exists than Pennsylvania. Her coal and iron 
in the ground represent only so much earth; labor represents 99 
per cent of its increased value when transformed into iron and 
steel. One ton of ore in the bank is worth nothing; made into 
watch springs itis worth $1,000,000. The difference in value rep- 
resents wages paid to labor. How can any sane man advocate an 
economic system that will lose this contribution of labor to the 
wealth of our country. 

That great English free trader, Cobden, advis Louis Na- 
poleon how to secure free trade for France, said: I should at- 
tack one article of great and universal necessity as I had done 
in England when I confined all my efforts to the abolition of corn 
laws, knowing that when that clef de voûte (keystone of the arch) 
was removed, the whole system would fall.“ It would seem as 
if the Committee on Ways and Means had adopted this advice 
and aimed their deadliest blows at Pennsylvania, the Keystone 
State in thearch of the Union. The schedule of this bill that 
reduces the specific rate on steel rails from $13.46 per ton to an 
ad valorem rate of 35 per cent, which equals $4.25 per ton, simply 
means that the works at Scranton, Bethlehem, and the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company, the latter already in the hands of re- 
ceivers, must close, or a further reduction of wages take place, 
15 per cent to 30 per cent already having been made. 

he specific duty on structural steel of $20.16 is reduced to 35 
per cent ad valorem. Seven dollars and fifty cents per ton means 
that the works at Pottsville, Pencoyd, and Pheenixville must 
close or lower wages prevail. Close the foundries of Pennsyl- 
vania and the other States and your 75-per-cent protected pea- 
nutsof Georgia will remain unroasted and unsold in the hands of 
the ‘‘ goober grabber,” and the 70-per-cent protected oranges 
and bananas of Florida will remain un led and unpicked on 
the trees that bear them. The diversified interests developed 
under the beneficent doctrine of protection are dependent one 
upon the other; destroy one, you destroy the other. This bill 
strikes directly at the wage-earner. You can not injure capital 
parmanontly; it can always take care of itself, seeking new 

elds of employment. Not so the skilled laborer; take away his 
special employment and his capital is lost. 

This can be best illustrated by the case of a well-known worsted 
firm that had mills in Bradford, England, before the passage of 
the act of 1890, when they removed them to this country. En- 
act this bill as the law of the land and back that mill will go to 
England. Let me quote the difference of wages as paid in the 
respective countries and it will demonstrate the effect on the 
wage-earners. Children working half hours get 374 cents per 
week, the other hours they attend school—no time for play. If 
allowed to work full time thay, would get 75 cents per week. 
Doffers, who do the same work here, get $2.50 to $3 per week. 
Those minding spinning frames get $1.75 per week; ours get 
85.50 to $6. Girls minding two combs get $4.12; ours 85 per 
comb. Loom-fixers, 36 to 40 cents per loom; ours, 90 cents to $1. 
Weavers, $3.25 to $4 per week; ours, $10 to $15 per week. Ex- 
pert burlers, $3 to 84 for superior work; ours, $6 to $9 for ineffi- 
cient. English workers are more efficient, owing to surplus of 
hands and the law which holds them responsible in full damages 
n from pay, also for appropriation or destruction of ma- 

rial. 

The cost of plant is less in England. Masons and mechanics 

et lower wages. Itis estimated the cost of plant is double in 

e United States and three to four times the amount of capital 
necessary to run it. Does the Democratic party wish to force 
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our wage-earners to these wages? But, sa 
the purchasing power of the lower wages in land is greater 
than the higher wages in the United States. best of 
that fact is, I think, the worki himself. A few days be- 
fore I left home a committee of the Textile Protective League 
called to request me to address the er ler upon the tariff issue. 
The spokesman, by his Laneastershire dialect, was easily recog- 
nized as an Englishman. The fact’ that he was the leader estab- 
lished his intelligence. 

Can any mm hold with reason that that man would remain in 
America pleading for protection if his condition was better in 
free trade England? Not only this man, but 500,000 foreign 
workmen come to our shores annually to better their condition. 
The proof that they dois that they remain and send for their 
relatives and friends to follow. It is claimed that protection to 
the woolen manufacturer causes overproduction, and that in from 
six to nine months is produced as much as is consumed in a year. 
This statement is not correct, for in 1892 all the mills ran on 
full time for twelve months, and in addition we imported $38,- 
2 worth of woolen goods, and at this moment the market 


the free trader, 


The tax on woolens is oppressive, says the free trader. If 
such be the case, how is it possible that one-twentieth of the 
pulation of the world consumes one-third of all the weol grown? 
Ire prove that this statement is not exaggerated, this nation im- 
portes in round figures during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
893, $38,000,000 of woolen goods, at3 pounds to the dollar; which 
equals 114,000,000, pounds of new unwashed wool. The Ameri- 
can clip for 1893 was 364,000,000 pounds, and the raw wool im- 
ported wus 168,000,000 pounds, making a total eonsumption o 
wool of a pounds. The world’s supply is 2,400, 000, 000 
— o — 
pnp 00000 * 

e jih er duty on a suit of clothes is 90 cents on the wool 
contained in the cloth; this isnot oppressive. The number of 
sheep in the United States in 1867 was 39,385,386, worth 83.37 
per head; in 1892, 44,938,365, worth 62.58 per head. Surely the 
present duty has not increased the price, although it has the 
number ofsheep. Why, then, this vigorous attack and demand 
for free wool? Because the Democrats hops, if they can break 
the tie that binds the farmer to the manufacturer, they can then 
more surely break down this great American doctrine thatis for 
the benefit of all. The chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee says, With all the 88 woolgrowing has not in- 
creased our country.” tthe figures answer. These are 
for the year preceding the date—1840, 35,802,114 pounds; 1850, 
52,516,957 pounds; 1550, 60,764,913 pounds; 1870, 162,000,000 

unds; 1880, 232,000,000 pounds; 1890, 276,000,000 pounds; 1891, 

,000,000 pounds. ‘The consumption per capita in 1840 was 4 
unds;in 139] was 9 pounds. Thesameauthoritysays a herder 
In N ew Zealand gets 50 per cent higher wages than one in Texas. 
ee in wool free and our Texas herders will lose their jobs en- 

7. 

Mr. Chairman, it has never been my good fortune to visit New 
Zealand, but I have taken passage on a steamer from there 
bound for England. On board was 30,000 frozen carcasses of 
sheep, to be sold in London for Southdown mutton, while the 
wool went by another ship to supply the factories of Manches- 
ter. Is it any wonder that the farmers of England are crying 
out in distress to-day for a market for their mutton and wool, 
while landlords can not collect their rents or sell their farms? 
T have visited the Argentine Republic, and I say without fear 
but that thestatement will be verified, throw open our ports to 
the wool raised in those vast plains and the distress of the Eng- 
lish farmer will sink into insignificance beside the destitution 
that will overtake our Western lands. The inevitable law that 
governs finance has deprived oursilver-producing States of their 
great production of wealth from their mines. Admit wool free 
= you will cut off eur great resources for their recupera- 

on. 

In conclusion on this branch of the subject, it has been asserted 
on the floor of this House that the repeal of the duty on wool 
proposed in this bill is acceptable to the woolen industry of this 
country. In reply it is only necessary to quote in part the res- 
olution passed by the meeting of 600 manufacturers assembled 
in New York the present month, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Woolen Manufacturers. We particularly 
protestagainst the treatmentaccorded the woolgrowing industry 
and all branches of the wool manufacture in this bill, as harsh in 
the extreme and more radical and proscriptive than in any other 
schedule. Noother government ever undertook to force upona 
greatindustrya transformation so radical without the utmost pre- 
cautionagainstdisaster.” Theactual transformation is now to be 
forced in a manner which will give foreign manufacturers the 
complete control of the American market; once lost it will bea 

bie le to regain it. Having this presumptive—our 
market as a to the foreign manufacturers—the Wilson bill 


insures its retention by the abolition of all specific duties. The 
chief safeguard of the domestic manufacture as well as of the 
revenue is thus swept away. The substitution of ad valorem for 
duties is one of if not the greatest evil contained in this 
It will help to neutralize the incidental protection left in 
it by opening the door to fraud and undervaluation by the for- 
eign exporters. It oe our customs officials open to the tempta- 
tion of corruption and our importers to that of perjury. It will 
deprive the Governmentof its revenue under this bill and defeat 
the expectations of its originators in the amount to be collected. 
The accurate determination of market values in woolen goods 
is an im ibility. These frauds are not.only on the revenue, 
but on the labor and capital of the country, depriving one of the 
opportunity to work and the latter of profitable employment, 
and with an Administration committed to free trade, much en- 
ergy in preventing undervaluations of imports can not be hoped 
for. Most of what I have said in regard to woolens applies to 
our manufactures of cotton goods, as labor enters into their 
protection 90 per cent. I quote a table of wages showing a.com- 
eg between five American and English spinning milis work- 
g on the same production and the same output: 


Comparison of wages betwsen a fine American and English spinning mill work- 
ing on the same production and the same output. 
‘TWISTING ROOM. 
American wages, Fall River. Pnglish wages, Manchester. 

Per week. Per week. 

Twisters, men $10.00 230. 85. 60 
Doffers. . 8. 00 5.00 | Twisters, women — 2.92 
Winders ___................ F. - 9.00 | Doffer4........... 108. 2.50 
W: . — 129.143. 2. 92-3.40 


60 
— ee 
‘MULE-SPINNING. 

2,000 spindies to pair: 000 spindles to pair: 
5 — . TE 816.00 1 S SEA £2 5s.—811.00 
Heer n > . ae e] 
Back bop 4:00 Band 88. 2.00 
Total wages — N. 00 Total wages 10.75 


Lask any man, Democrat or otherwise. how, with the duty re- 
moved, can we compete with England unless with wages lowered 
to her standard, and even then we could not do it, for capital 
commands a lower rate in the British Isles. The member loots 
New York [Mr. CoCKRAN] says we will be the better off if we 
import $250,000,000 of goods annually, for the more we buy the 
more we will be enabled to sell trade. Close our woolen 
and cotton mills, our iron furnaces, and factories in general, 
what are we to sell or trade with? Oh, pay in gold, says the 
great orator, but poor economist; we get the goods and are that 
much better off. How is it at the end of the year? 

England will have $250,000,000 good gold to purchase whatshe 
will, and we a certain amount of worn-out clothing and rags 
which we will sell back to her for a nominal sum to be returned 
again in $250,000,000 of new goods. Free trade is founded on 
theory; protection on facts and experience. India, Turkey, 
Egypt. Spain, and Portugal all tried this method of paying gold 
to England for goods, and look at them to-day. More recentl 
Argentine and Brazil followed the same method of trade, an 

ay, in spite of all their natural resources, England holds 
them by the throat financially, so that neither country can make 
a loan or build a railway without the sanction of the bankers of 


London. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee says that 
he can not find any justification for a duty on coal, hence this 
bill puts it in the free list. Mr. Chairman, for five years I had 
the good fortune to be a member of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, and ever since have kept myself informed of its 
work. In‘the report of E. W. Parker, issued under its auspices, 
I find that he estimates the output of all kinds of coal in the 
United States at 160,000,000 tons, which is 20,000,000 tons more 
than returned by our last census. The fact is stated that an- 
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thracite coal, which is not protected 
in 1892, while bituminous coal, which has 23 per cent ad valo- 
rem, did not increase, owing to the distribution of the mines in 
thirty different States, stimulated competition and gave the con- 
sumers cheap fuel. j. 

Coal is so cheap in the Eastern States that it competes with 
water power. Why strike a blow at this American production 
of over 126,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, valued on the cars at 
the mines at $126,000,000,.of which $12,600,000 goas as royalty to 
the so-called **barons ” and 8113, 400,000 goes to 212,393 miners 
and their families? Strike at the coal industry and you injure 
our railroads built to develop the trade. One road in Pe l- 
vania alone transports 4,000,000 tons of ‘bituminous coal over its 
line to the New England States. Why should this employment 
of capital and labor be handed over to Nova Scotia mines and 

lish ships? 

he rate of wages is regulated by the law of supply and de- 
mand, says the same member; no student of economics can dis- 
pute the statement, but the conditions under which it applies 
can be modified and controlled. It is here that the great doc- 
trine of protection steps in with the encouragement.of ‘the di- 
versity i industries. This increases the demand for labor, this 
reduces the surplus in the supply; down goes the competition 
and up go the wages. This country and this Government is 
for the many, not the few. Our wage-earners demand protec- 
tion against the pauper wages of Europe. We seek no Malthu- 
sian excuse of overpopulation to grind.our workers to the dust; 
we recognize no Ricardan monopoly in land to exact ruinous rent 
from the tillers.of the soil. 

Thereisroomenough for aliand the economic doctrines evolved 
to suit the necessities and shame of England will find no lasting 
foothold in our free land. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I desire 
to draw attention to the incongruities of this act. It is entitled 
„A bill to reduce'taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, 
and fon other purposes.“ It does this, first, byreducing the re- 
ceipts from the tariff ‘by $70,000,000 annually. The Democratic 
platform enunciated that a tariff for revenue was unconstitu- 
tional, yet the Chairman of the Ways and Meaus Committee 
confessed on the floor ofthe House there were rates for the pur- 
pose of protection, as in the case of the duty on stsel rails. 

The bill is sectional in character and conceived ‘in political 
venom. Southern rice is enormously protected; Northern agri- 
cultural . are mostly on the free list. Southern oranges 
arecared for, but Northern apples are ignored. Southern marble 
is highly protected, but Northern granite is made tosuffer. Iron 
ties for Southern cotton are looked after, but iron to bale North- 
ern hay is heavily taxed: and so all along the line the Southern 
thorde advances, and it would 3 the workingmen of the 
North as mercilessly as it did its soldiers thirty years ago. It is 
not a revenue bill, for that lays taxes on things not produced in 
the country, and this act admits tea, coffee, and sugar free. 

Having reduced the revenue by your bill, to provide the de- 
ficit what do you offer? An income tax! A tax so odious that 
no administration ever dared to impose it except in time of war: 
and you will find that the people will not tolerate it in time of 
peace. It is unutterably distasteful both in its moral and mate- 
rial aspects. It does not belong toa free country: limited as it 
is to incomes above 84,000, it is class legislation. You hurl ax- 
ioms of English free-trade books at us in support of your tariff; | 
why do not you turn to the same authorities for your principles’ 
of taxation? You will find the first canon laid down by Adam 
Smith is that every citizen shonid contribute in proportion to 
his means to the support of the State.” ‘Would you denational- 
ize our humble citizen, and as he looksat our glorious Stars and 
Stripes be compelled to hang his head in shame and confess he 
hed no part or share in contributing to its support? 

Do you wish to put a tax upon thriftand im a penalty on 
success? Do you desire to offer a reward to dishonesty and to 
encourage perjury? The imposition of the tax will corrupt the 
people. It will bring in its train the spy and the informer. It 
will necessitate a swarm of officials with inquisitorial powers. It 
is a direct step towards centralization, of which our Democratic 
friends profess such horror. It breaks another canon of taxa- 
tion in that it is expensive in its collection and can not be fairly 
gathered; and, finally, the tax is contrary to the traditions and 
principles of republican government, and when last imposed 
was repealed with universal consent. Mr. Chairman, pass this 
bill and the Democratic party signs its death warrant, The pe- 
titions and remoustrances of the boards of trade and commerce 
the protests of the thousands of workingmen that have ured 
into this Chamber are the handwriting on the wall. Re- 
Publican majorities at the fall elections were the voice of the 
people crying out in distress and will prove but a shadow of the 
storm that will engulf the free-trade doctrine when the people 
speak again to-elect their representatives to this House. 


a duty, increased in price 


The Tariff. 
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HON. JOHN T. DUNN, 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DUNN said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When T came to this House I believed that I 
was coming to a body where the tricks of the politician would 
have no part in legislation. [Laughter.] In the first caucus at 
which I had the honor to take part as a member of the Demo- 
cratic party of this House, when the question of the income-tax 
‘bill as a rider to the Wilson bill was discussed, there was an 
agreement made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
MILLIN] and others that it should be brought in as a separate 
measure. Why do you not keep that agreement? 

For years I have taken the gentleman from ‘Tennessee as the 
ideal of my Democracy, and I continued to do so until last Thurs- 
day, when I saw this measure forced through this House with 
N it, and there my idol, as to him, was broken. [Laugh- 
ter 


The Democratic party in caucus then and there agreed to 
make this a separate measure, but the gentlemen who favor it 
now, finding that separately it would not carry, have forced the 
í rats who are opposed to it into the position of voting 
against their party or swallowing an amendment which by trick- 
ery is to be forced down theirthroats. [Applause.] Thatis the 
Situation. Why do you not be honest with us? force us 
into this position by a mere device? 

this. How? Under 


You tell us that you are justified in 
platform are you justified, Mr. 


what clause of the Democratic 

Chairman? The people of this country can well say to the 
Democrats who are responsible for this what I would say to 
an individual who had given me his word and broken it, and 
by that means had cheated me: Sir, you have cheated me 
once; and for that you are a rogue; but if you cheat me a second 
time I am a fool.” gl eee The Democratic party can be 
truly held up in that light by the people of this country if it 
forces this measure through in this manner as a rider upon the 
Wilson bill. I want to read it from the platform of the Demo- 
cratic party at Chicago covering this particular ground—— 

Mr. MORSE. Platforms do not amount to anything in your 
party. You will not find anything in the platform about free 
sugar or an income tax. 

. DUNN. No, sir, Ido not find anything about either of 
those propositions, ‘but the platform of the party ought to be the 
pledge of the faith of the party to the people, and it generally is 
on our-side of this House. 

Mr. MORSE. ‘The Democrats would have lost both New York 
and Louisiana if they had put that in their platform. 

Mr. DUNN. No, they would not; they would have won with 
any man and under any circumstances, because the people were 
tired of Republican duplicity and the protection fraud of the 
Republicans. 

The Democratic party at Chicago made this utterance: 

We Geclare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
‘tariff duties exeept for the purpose of revenue only. 

Task the gentleman from Tennessee, or any other gentleman 
on this floor who has any knowledge of law, whether that word 
only“ is not used there as a word of limitation. We went to 
the country and we were elected upon that issue. But, further, 
we said on that occasion, and I want gentlemen to give their at- 
tention to this— 

We demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited to the necessi- 
ties of the Government when honestly and economically administered. 

In that platform, and by that decree of the Democratic party 
in convention assembled, it is declared that the tariff is to be re- 
formed so as to furnish sufficient revenues for the sup of the 
Government boney and economically administered.” That 
was the declaration of your platform. That was the ground on 
which you and I went to the people. That was the ground on 
which you were elected, and when you came into this House 
with your free-trade fallacies, and I find that you link your fate 
with and are approved by the ‘‘illustrious” element that comes 
from the far West—from the Windy Mountains [laughter]—and 
that you are applauded and extolled by them on the r of this 
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House as free traders,” I say to you that you are betraying 
your trusts as Democrats. 

O, yes; you have been captured by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas Nr. SIMPSON] [laughter], but if you were to go to the peo- 
ple of this country as free traders and ask their support on that 
platform in the present condition of our country and its present 
financial resources and under the existing necessities of our Gov- 
ernment, your party, combined with the illustrious SIMPSON, 
would not furnish steering gear for an appreciable number of the 
American poopie [Laughter]. Some time ago, on the plains of 
New Mexica, I saw herd of cattle struck by a cyclone. The old 
bull stuck up his tail and seemed to think it would furnish suffi- 
cient steering gear for the occasion; so he scudded away under 
bare poles, as it were, across the piain; buthissteering gear proved 
to be insufficient, and he fell into a ditch; and there is where 

ou gentlemen are dragging the Democratic party with your 

e-trade madness. aughter and applause.] 

Mr. KILGORE. They are cheering you on the other side. 

Mr. DUNN. I donot care who cheers me or who don't. Iam 
here speaking for my people, and for the Democratic party, and not 
for free traders or crazy Populists. Wealsopledged ourselves at 
Chicago to repeal the tax on State banks, but have you done it? 
O, no; you have pas 2 per cent on their premiums and made a 
terrible penalty for disobedience. 

Again, in the wonderful interest you gentlemen take in the 
workingmen you are ee only by the authors of the Me- 
Kinl ill; yet in this internal- revenue bill which you have 
brought in here you provide that— 


Any bank, building association, or other ban institution which shall 
neglect or omit to make dividends or additions to its surplus or contingent 
fund as often as once in six months shall make a list or return in duplicate, 
under oath or affirmation of the president or cashier, or gna account- 
ing officer, to the deputy collector of the district in which it is located, or to 
the officer or mt d ted by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
on the Ist day of January and July in each year, or within thirty days there- 
after, of the amount of profits which have accrued or been earned or re- 
ceived by said the six months next preceding said Ist days of 


January and July; and shall present one of said lists or returns nach pa to 
the collector of the district a duty of 2 per cent on such profits, and in case 
the thirty days, 


of default to make such list or return poset parap wit! 
as aforesaid, shall be subject to the provisions of the foregoing section of 
this act: Provided, That when an: dividend is made which includes any part 
of the surplus or contingent fund of any bank, trust company, savings in- 
duty paid thereon, the amount of duty 99 paid on that portion of the surplus 
eee avant fund may be deducted Trout the duty on such dividend. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, we will amend the 
building-loan clause. 

Mr. DUNN. Do that and you will relieve this measure of one 
at least of its odious features. ButI do not want to be inter- 
rupted, and I will not permitit. The gentleman had an hour 
yesterday, and 55 time is limited to twenty minutes. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I gave the gentleman all the time he 
wanted to ask me questions. 

Mr. DUNN. Well, if you can give me five minutes more I 
will give you all the time you want to ask questions. Now, gen- 
tlemen, with all your silly free-trade fallacies, and with all your 
fraud in promises broken, on this bill, and with all your pron 
ises to the working people, it appears from this provision of your 
bill that you propose to skin them out of 2 per cent of their earn- 
ings in savings banks to make up for adeficiency tariff bill that 
would not exist if you had adhered to the pledges which you 
made before the election. You will amend this clause will you? 
So much the better ed teas 

Go to the people y upon the issue that you have pre- 
sented in this income tax, and you will not know what struck you 
amongst those who understand our Constitution. [Laughter] You 
may run; but you would run like a ‘‘scared dog,” and never know a 
Democratic majority inthis House until the people can understand 
from you the position you occupy by an added light which I fear 

ou are not able to reflect. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

ou have as free traders, the fag-end of the Democratic party, 
assailed by every means in your power the great natural 
leader of Democracy in this country to-day, the greatest living 
American, Grover Cleveland. For with all the faults and the 
natural follies and infirmities to which human judgment is 
heir, and he has some of them, I admit, he has nevertheless been 
honest and conservative, and if it had not been for his overshadow- 
ing popularity in the United States at the recent elections for 
Congress, many of you who take advantage of your positions upon 
this floor to assail him and his policy would not have been here 
to-day. You floated in under the confidence which the American 


people hadin him. [Applause.] 
Mr. HALL of Missourt. Is he in favor of an individual in- 
come tax? 


Mr. DUNN. No, he is not. He does not want an individual 
income tax. You say that his message suggenta a corporation in- 
come tax, that I deny. Whatisacorporation? Itisan artificial 
body created by the Government for useful public purposes, and 
the party in its platform did not contemplate what you have in- 


serted in this bill by making a double tax upon them and when 


you corporations because they are corporations I believe 
you play the demagogue pure and simple. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] A corporation is made up of the surplus capital 
of individual citizens which a man may take from his business 
and invest in a corporation, and to that extent the individual 
citizen who owns stock in it has a right to protection, and Tas- 
sert that men who assail corporations for demagogical reasons 
are 8 of being members of this body. 

Mr. MORSE. Members of corporations are frequently wid- 
ows and orphans? 

Mr. DUNN. Yes, widowsand orphans. Widowsandorphans 
have nothing to do with the question. The principle of right 
and justice should prevail, and let charity come from the proper 
channels. 

Oh, how solicitous some of the gentlemen are for the welfare 
of the widows and orphans and the poor workingmen. They 
make up a bill which taxes the small savings of the widows and 
orphans and the poor in savings banks and building associations, 
and letalone the proper basis of a revenue tariff. My friend from 
Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON], smiles a smile as broad as the daylight. 
He calls himself a free trader, and has taken his side with R 
SIMPSON. While I respect him personally, I am glad he has 
gone over in that direction, We will not be responsible for his 
free-trade utterances, which only furnish powder and ball for 
the Republicans to fire at consistent Democrats at every election. 

With all your abandonment of our 88 will in the end 
come out victorious. We may be beaten fall by your silly 
howl for free trade, but we will come back again and carry out 
correct principles of taxation for all, both rich and poor, with- 
out distinction of class, legislation for which is the greatest 
danger to the liberty and to the perpetuity of our country. 

When you enact an income tax you as one class of the peo- 
ple for the benefit of another; and you are doing precisely what 
I have been finding fault with the N party for doing. 
You free traders are leading us into the ranks of the Populist 
folly. They are with you and you are with them, but I distrust 
the Greeks when they bring gift horses. The Populists have 
nothing in sympathy with Democrats, however much they may 
have with free traders. Iam glad you have gone; I am glad 
that JERRY SIMPSON has adopted you. reg haba? and applause 
on the Republican side.] It brings youintocombineas a party 
together, butin your relation to the two great parties in this coun- 
try to-day you are like the fly leaves between the Old and the New 
Testament—‘“a little of both, and not much of either.“ [Laugh- 
ter on the Republican side.] I know how heartily I may be criti- 
cised upon my position by the narrow intelligence of the political 
penny candle of Lab rosea ages statesmanship, but I prefer to sit 
under the calcium ill tion of the t Allen G. Thurman, 
‘the noblest Roman of them all,“ whose position on the in- 
come tax is the basis and foundation of my position upon this 
measure. 

Hear him upon the repeal of an income tax in Congress on the 
23d day of June, 1870, 

Mr. Thurman said: 

Before the vote is taken I wish to say one word. I shall vote to strike out 
these sections. Ishall do so, not use is the 8 tax on po rty 
levied in the United States. I do not so consider it. I believe it will be 


found that the effect of this tax is the effect of all other taxes in the end; it 
comes down upon the consumer. 


Upon the poor man— 


It may be illustrated in a number of ways. You compel a man whose in- 
come is derived from the rents of houses to pay an income and he will, 
just as certainly as he rents houses at all, increase the price for which he 
rents them on account of the tax which you have im very largely, too, 
beyond the income tax he pays and which furnishes him with an excuse 
for incre: rents. Ifyou compel a merchant to pay an income tax derived 
from his business as a merchant, he must put that into his e account, 
and he must charge an additional price for his goods. And so on with eve 
person almost who pays an income tax. Ido not say that they always ge 
reimbursed; but the bulk of the tax at last falls, not upon their shoulders, 
but upon the shoulders of some one else. That 7 — the case. it will not do 
to say that this is simply a tax on eg and that the . ot 
the country are not at all interes it. It falls on labor in the end, no 
matter how it is levied. 


Yes, it falls upon labor with a double force, and there is no 
use denying it. The same position, on the income-tax repeal 
of 1870, was taken at the same time and upon the same question 
in an elaborate a by the 8 Bayard, our present am- 
bassador to England. I prefer to take my stand with Bayard 
and Thurman, as Democrats, to taking it with the ‘‘ free traders” 
who would destroy all the sources of revenue from which the 
people of this country have been accustomed to see our Govern- 
ment supplied with money for its support, since the time of its 
foundation. Their mad policy, if carried out, would create such 
a financial revolution in this country as was never known in any 
other—a revolution which would shake the Government to its 
very foundation and bring want and woe to every household. 


When thisGovernment proceeds to raise a tax it ought to raise 
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itequitably onevery man, and upon constitutional grounds, which 
Ideny this income tax to be. 

The Constitution requires that all taxation shall be equal. The income- 
tax measure will make it unequal. Suppose the case of aman whose income 
is derived from real estate. at man is taxed first on the property from 
which he derives his revenue and afterwardon therevenueitself. This hap- 
pens at least in cases where the property produces more than #4,000 per an- 
num—say $4,100. If, however, the income be only $4,000, he is taxed upon the 

roperty alone. Thus if A, with a revenue of $4,100, were taxed 1} per cent 
ocally and 2 per cent by act of Congress, he would be aying 3} per cent, 
while B, with a revenue of $4,000, would be paying only 1}. A would pay an 
annual tax of 8143.50, and B, with only $100 less income, would get oft with 
861.50. The practical operation of such a law would beto force A, in simple 
self-defense, to give away $2,000 of his capital, supposing it to yield5 per cent 
revenue, in order to escape spoliation at the hanis of his Government. 

We ought to raise a revenue upon the lines laid down in our 
platform, “a tariff for revenue only ”—a tariff that will give life 
and prosperity to property, and be just between the various citi- 
zens of the country. That was the intent of our platform, from 
which you have departed. When tariff goes further than that, 
and instead of giving a revenue gives what is called Republican 
protection, it becomes arbitrary, when it gives less it departs 
from our pledges and the pledges of our party. Lam not in favor 
of taxing the poor man or the rich man because he is either poor 
or because he is rich. The moment you do that you strike the 
most deadly blow at our country and its Constitution which can 
be given to it in class legislation, under which it is impossible 
forarepublictolive. Lam in favor of taxing every man equitably 
for the protection that he receives, and for the cost that the Gov- 
ernment incurs in giving him that protection to his liberty, his 
life, and his property, and in the execution of justice between 
himself and his fellow-citizens. Iam not in favor of that char- 
acter of free trade that would destroy the vested manufacturing 
interests of our country at one fell swoop, but I am in favor of 
such a measure of taxation as will give abundant revenue from 
tariff, and incidental protection, for the time being, until the cit- 
izen who hasinvested his money in manufactures, invited to do so 
by legislation, can get back to the original 3 conditions 
of tariff taxation for revenue, from which safe position he has 
drifted, invited by the curse of Republican protection. 

We can never reach that tariff for revenue only“ when the 
whole intent and purpose of the committee which made up this 
measure appears to be tocreate a deficiency upon the tariff lines 
for N of toroing, as a necessary consequence thereof, the 
sae ar income tax, in this amendment, upon the people. ou 
will in this measure have done precisely the same thing in that 
respect that the Republican party N when they passed 
the McKinley bill, the most unjust and outrageous measure that 
was ever perpetrated upon this or bs any other country, only 
that you go to the other extreme. They first enacted extrava- 

ant legislation that enlarged the debts and expenditures of the 

vernment over $65,000,000 a year more than they had ever 
been before or since the war. In order to make up that great 
additional load 5 85 the people they proceeded at once to pass 
the McKinley bill. 

But the thing overleaped itself, and defeated its own purpose, 
because it was mainly prohibitive, so that to-day it has brought 
about a deficiency in the Treasury, and misery, want, and woe 
all over the country. You people are now eres | to the oppo- 
site extreme. You are doing all that the McKinley bill did, 
and more too, only in an opposite extreme. Lou are not willing 
to let these people who have been induced by this vicious gov- 
ernmental protection to invest their capital in protected manu- 
factures, to save their invested capital by raising a revenue from 
the products which they make in competition with foreigners to 
produce a revenue which would be an industrial revolution, but 
you want to destroy them at once by only a half tariff for reve- 
nue. Ideplore this. I am sorry, too, that there appears to be 
some sectionalism in the s iritof this measure. Sectionalism is 
dangerous to the future of this great country, especially wher- 
ever it appears in its legislation. I know no section of our be- 
loved country as a section. 

Thrown on the shores of this country without home or any 
natural protector, the genius of this great Government gave me 
ahome, gave me suffrage, gave me wages, gaye me education for 
my children, and gave me the right to stand upon the floor of 
this House. It was not a State and not a section that gave it; 
it was the magnificent genius of a united country, under our 
grand Constitution that gave it; and the man who talks section- 
alism or seeks sectional devices to secure legislation upon sec- 
tional grounds, is my enemy, because he antagonizes the pros- 
periyot our whole country; and because I love my country more 

early, yea far more dearly than I do the behest of any party. 
At all events I have done my best to take the 3 
of this measure, and in accordance with my oath to sustain the 
Constitution have endeavored toamend it upon a wise policy and 
upon constitutional lines. If I fail, then my constituents must 
hold my party responsible and not me for my vote upon this bill, 
[Applause.] 
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The Tariff. 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BOATNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Democratic party was charged by the 
people of the United States, as the result of the last election, 
with two conspicuously great reforms. One was the correction 
of the finances of the country. Under the declaration of the 
Democratic platform we were charged with the duty of hold- 
ing to the continued use of gold and silver as the standard money 
of the country, to the coinage of silver without charge for mint- 
age and on equal terms with gold, provided that by proper safe- 
guards of legislation and other means the parity of the metals 
should be preserved and the equal purchasing power of every 
dollar issued by the Government maintained. 

In the execution, Mr. Chairman, of that trust and of that com- 
mand, we have passed one act. We have legislatively declared 
that it is the policy of the United States to continue the use of 
both gold and silver as standard money and to coin both gold 
and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value 
such equality to be secured through international agreement, or by such 
safeguards of legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in 
value of the coins of the two metals, and the 9 r. power of every dollar at 
all times in the markets and in the paymentof debts. And it is hereby fur- 
ther declared that the efforts of the Government should be steadily directed 
to the establishment of such a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain 


at all times the equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United 
States in the markets and in the payment of debts, 


That, Mr. Chairman, is the law, and is expected to satisfy, I 
take it, the most ardent bimetallist who lives within the limits of 
this broad land. It is declared that this shall be done; and we 
must suppose; we ought to suppose, it is our patriotic duty to 
suppose that this Administration, the executive and legislative 
departments of the Government being in unison and accord, will 
execute the law. 

Mr. PICKLER. If it would not interrupt the gentleman, I 
would like to ask him a question? 

Mr. BOATNER. It will not interrupt me. 

Mr. PICKLER. I would like to ask if that legislation as it 
now stands is entirely satisfactory to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana on bimetallism? 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman from South Dakota has no 
right to suppose that I doubt the entire sincerity of Congress 
when it enacted the law andof the President when he signed it. 
He ought not to doubt it, as his party was active in its support, 
and it could not otherwise have passed. Since the 12 e was 
presented of the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WiLSON] 
working in brotherly harmony and unity with the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED] in pees the act, and the leaders of 
the opposition at the other end of the Capitol, also coming to 
the support of the measure, no Republican at least ought to 
intimate otherwise than that the efforts of the Government 
should be steadily directed to the establishment of such a safe 
system of bimetallism as will maintain at all times the equal 
power of every dollar coined or issued by the United States in 
the market and in the payment of debts,” and that we will ‘‘con- 
tinue the use of both gold and silver as standard money” of the 
country. I believe the distinguished gentleman from South 
Dakota, who has just interrupted me, voted for the bill. 

Mr. PICKLER. No, I did not. 

Mr. BOATNER. And he certainly ought not to intimate that 
it is not to be carried out in good faith. 

Mr. PICKLER. Do not charge that on me. No, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not want to be accused of that iniquity. 1 

Mr. BOATNER. The next most important reform is the cor- 
rection of our system of taxation, the correction of that system 
on the lines laid down in the platform of the Democratic party, 
which declared that protection is unconstitutional, in substance 
that protection is a fraud, and that it has been for years a means 
by which the masses of this country have been robbed for the ben- 
elt of the classes; that it has been and is class legislation; that 
it is unjust and unconstitutional, and should be cut up by the 
roots—should be extirpated from the American system of taxa- 
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tion. Our Committee of Ways and Means have reported a bill to 
ee principles laid down in the platform, and say in ref- 
erence to it: 


The bill on which the committee has expended much patient and anxious 
labor is not offered as a.com: to the mandate of the American 
people. Itno more professes to be purged of all protection than to be free 
of all error in its complex and manifold details. owever we may . o 
tomake suc 


every other long-standing abuse tha 
or industrjal system, the legislator must always remember that in the be- 
pee psa tint reform is safest, having in itself the principle of 
gro + 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, having been chargea by the 
country to report to this House for its action a tariff law from 
which the pr: 25 75 of protection should have been extirpated, 
they report a bill confessedly protective, a bill professedly un- 
constitutional if the declaration of the Democratic platform is to 
be taken as true, and they say that it is not offered as acomplete 
response to the mandate of the American age ey The question 
arises: If it is not a complete response to the mandate of the 
American ple, why did they fail to make such a response? 
[Applause. 

Why is it that they have reported a bill the title of which 
states that it is a bill ‘‘to provide revenue” to support the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, but which does not porises suf- 
ficient revenue? Why have they reported a billwhich in many 
instances puts commodities upon the free list which are as much 
entitled to the incidental protection of a revenue tariff as those 
industries which eg one protected by a confessedly protective 
duty? [Applause.] yisitthatthe manufacturersof the coun- 
try are to be benefited by free raw materials, and the purchasers, 
the consumers, are to be taxed with a protective duty? Whyis 
it, sir, that logs and h lumber are admitted into this coun- 
try free, they re nting manual labor as much as dressed 
lumber does, while the lumber as soon as it is dressed and pre- 

for use becomes immediately subject to a duty which is, 
incidentally at least, protective? 

Why is it that wool is put upon the free list, while the manu- 
facturer of wool is protected by a duty running from 35 to 45 per 
cent? And the same question may be asked as to every other 
raw material the manufactured product of which is left on the 
dutiable list. 

Why, sir, it is said by this committee in its report that put- 
ting wool upon the free list will raise the price of wool. If 
that be true, every argument that we have ever made st 
the protective system falls to the ground. [Applause.] Be- 
cause, sir, the whole basisof the argument has been aways- ana 
no man can get away from it—that a protective duty the 
price of the commodity in competition with which the foreign 
product would come. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May I interrupt the gentleman to make 
a suggestion? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I think my friend, who is ordinarily 
very accurate in his jud nt, is in error on this point. The 
theory of a protective tariif is to place high rates of duty on im- 
ported articles thelike of which we uce ourselves. No] 

Mr. BOATNER (interposing). should like very much, Mr. 
Chairman, to be corrected by the gentleman, but my time will 
not permit me to yield for any extended statement. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Let me present just a single point. It 
is contended—at least I contend—that the greater part of the 
wools that will be imported into this country will not be such as 
will compete with the class of wools that we produce. In other 
words, the importations will be fine Merino wools, clothi 
wools such as are woven into Henrietta cloth for women an 
ehildren’s dress goods, while the coarsest class of wools, com- 
moni ee as carpet wools, and the middle grade, known as 
wool No, 2, will not be imported, and therefore will not come 
into competition with the wools that we produce ourselves. 

Mr. BOATNER. That is so much the worse for the bill, Mr. 
Chairman, because in a bill which has revenue for its object you 
admit free a particular commodity in order to promote and pro- 
tect certain 333 industries. [Laughter.} Now, sir, I say 
that it a protective duty did not increase the price of the com- 
modity which comes in competition with the foreign product, 
nobody, no manufacturer or other person, would ever have been 
here asking for such a duty, and nobody would ever have op- 
posed one; because it would have been a matter of entire incon- 

uence to anyone whether the tax existed or did not exist if 
itdidnot have effect of raising the price to the producer and 
increasing the cost to the consumer. It is the interest of the 
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ve tariff shall be laid. It is the interest 


producer that a protecti 
of the consumer that it shall not be laid, in order that he may 
get the benefit of competition and of low prices. 

So that I say from 8 to Sain that to put wool 


upon the free list will increase the price of wool, gives away 
the whole argument which we have made st the protective 
tariff. I believe, sir, that it will decrease the price of wool, and 
it oughtto have theeffect and would have the effect of decreasing 
the price of woolen goods; but right there the committee comes 
to the rescue of the manufacturer by protecting him bya duty of 
from 35 to 45 per cent. The committee say that under the stimu- 
lus of free raw material the skill, the genius, and the enterpriso 
of our manufacturers will enable them to invade foreign markets 
and manufacture for the world. Now, the question which I 
would like to ask the committee and which I hope to hear an- 
swered before this debate closes, is this: If the ope of free 
raw material to the American woolen manufacturer will enable 
him to go into foreign markets and compete with the foreign 
manufacturer in his own territory, how is the foreign manu- 
facturer ever to get into the United States over a wall of 35, 
40, and 45 per cent protection? [Applause.] ; 

If the protective advantages given by this bill will enable the 
manufacturer to compete in foreign markets, how is the foreign 
manufacturer to compete in the American markets, where he finds 
a bar of 30. or 40 or por cent meeting him at the custom-house? 
Sir, it seems to me to be an absolutely unanswerable argument, 
an absolutely irresistible deduction, that if the American woolen 
manufacturer is entitled to free raw material in order to enable 
him to compete with the foreign manufacturer in foreign mar- 
kets, the people of this country, the consumers, are entitled to 
free woolen goods in order to enable the foreign manufacturer 
to compete with him here. [Applause.} 

Now, sir, it appears to me that the Democratic party at Chi- 
cago marked out a plain and public highway. There is no mis- 
taking the road. e are commanded to reform our tariff laws 
upon revenue lines, to im taxes for of revenue and 
nothing else. Instead following that broad highway, the 
highway which the party has trodden ever since it was a party, 
the highway which is unmistakable, the hway which we 
could not stray from unless we deliberately left it, our commit- 
tee has gone out into the byways with hatchets to cut a tortu- 
ous path through a thicket of free-trade briars and protection 
brambles. [Laughter and applause.]} 

I say, sir, that the committee had noright to take into consid- 
eration the interests of manufacturers the interests of locali- 
tiesin putting some th on the free listand maintaining other 
things on the dutiable list. Thepolicyof the Democratic party, 
as I understand it, from time immemorial has been that we should 
raise sufficient revenue to defray the expenses of this Govern- 
ment, economically administered, by revenue duties on imports. 
Whenever you ony a duty upon an import, if the commodity or 
article is one which is' produced in this country, you pro tanto 
levy a protective duty; that is, there is an elementof incidental 
protection, which results from the levying of that kind of a duty, 
whether it be great or small. 

Uf the tax be levied for the purpose of revenue, so as to admit 
of importation, it is then a revenue tax. If the tax be levied 
for the purpose of excluding importation, preventing the foreign 
product from eo into the country and giving the home 
manufacturer or ucer a monapoly or the American market, 
it then becomes a protective duty. ditis against this class 
of duties that the Democratic party has steadily and continu- 
ously set its face. But the duty which has revenue for its ob- 
ject, the duty which will yie a revenue, the duty which is 

evied inorder to permit importations, the duty which is ar- 

ranged so as to produce for the Government no more money 
than it needs, is a revenue duty which incidentally affords pro- 
tection to American industries; and this the Democratic party 
has always favored. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to 
a quotation made by the committee in its report from the late 
Senator Beck, of Kentucky, one of the ablest men who ever 
served his country in this House or at the other end of the Cap- 
itol. Senator Beck said: 


In adjusting taxation on tmports with a view only to obtain revenue or 
for revenue only, we never thought of d or pagers 
dustries, or of depriving them of the incidental benefits or protection a 
proper revenue tariff would afford. 


That, sir, is the Democratic idea; that is the principle of the 
Democratic party as I understand it. That is what we went to 
the country on; that is what we won upon; that is what we were 
sent here to effect. 

Why, sir, take the case of my own State, where we have an 
industry which has been on the dutiable list ever since the State 


belonged to the American Union, an industry in which 300,000 
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people are directly engaged and the destruction of which would 
require that they should seek other means of livelihood, an in- 
dustry in which #100,000,000 have been invested in the erection 
and construction of the necessary machinery to carry on the 
business. I refer to the sugar industry, the only agricultural 
industry in this broad Union which can be incidentally protected 
by a revenue duty. i 
It is proposed by this bill to continus in behalf of that indus- 
the McKinley bounty in a modified form. But it is well 
known that the bounty provision can not be maintained in this 
House, and I do not understand how any Democrat can vote for 
it in any form, yet gentlemen stand here advocating that sugar 
be left on the free list. 3 
Why, sir, what would bo the consequence? As I said just 
now, 300,000 people would find it necessary toseek other avenues 
of employment. The immense sums of money which have been 
invested in sugar machinery would lie idle and prove a total 


loss. 

Is it just, sir; is it fair, thet the Democratic party should 
change 1¹5 policy with regard to those ple who have stead- 
fastly through all these years stood by t party; who have re- 
sisted the blandishments and the 2 of the Republican 
party to come into the protection co , relying upon the 
2 of the Democratic and upon the pledges of its 
t leaders that sugar should always remain on the dutiable 
fist; that it is an ideal subject of taxation; that out of every 810 
pa in the form of taxes 39 goes into the Treasury and only $1 

an element of incidental protection? 

In my humble judgment, any such course pursued by the Demo- 
cratic party with reference to those people would be an outrage 
without any excuse whatever. it is well enough for gentlemen 
to talk about theories; but I do not find it consistent with my 
duty as an American Representative to legislate to destroy in- 
stead of legislating to continue and foster, and to give any in- 
cidental benefit which might arise from Federal legislation or 
the levying of taxes necessary to pay the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I heard a gentleman "y here the other day thatif any Ameri- 
can industry could not livə without the fostering care of the 
Government, let it go. Then he would destroy this industry 
immediately. He would throw this large number of people out 
of employment. He would convert into a total loss this vast in- 
vestment of capital, an investment called into existence by the 
fiscal policy of this Government which has continued for nearly 
a century; and he would do that in the mere execution of a 


ry. 

I say if we are to do that, let us go all the way round. If we 
are to have free trade in sugar, let us have free trade not only 
in sugar, not only in iron ore, not only in coal, not only in lum- 
ber, but in everything that this preon | produces. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That is right. 

Mr. BOATNER. If we are to have free trade in sugar, let 
us have free trade in hides; let us have free trade ineverything, 
and let us undertake by direct taxation to raise money to run this 
Government. But, sir, weare not going to dothat; and the very 
gentlemen who talk in this way, who give utterance to these 
sentiments, declare that they will support and expect to carry 
a bill which not only does not propose to do that, but which pro- 
1 to make fish of one and flesh of another -a Democratic 

ill ostensibly framed on the lines laid down in the Democratic 
platform, but in reality protective in every line of it; that is, 
not free trade; a bill deliberately cutting below the amount 
necessary to furnish money with which to pay the expenses of 
the Government, and in doing so sacrificing many interests of 
the country while it protects others, 

I say, Mr. Chairman, I have been all of my political life, as I 
thought, a consistent Democrat. I have always voted the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. I have always supported the principles of the 
Democratic par Thave canvassed the State of Louisiana, and 
I have add large meetings of sugar planters and people 
interested in the sugar industry. I have pointed them to the 
fact that when the Democratic party was framing the Mills bill 
to go before the country in 1888, it put sugar upon the dutiable 
list. I have pointed out to them that the Democratic party has 
always stood for a duty for revenue, with incidental protection ; 
that sugar has always been upon the dutiable list, and that they 
might rely with confidence on the good faith of the Democratic 
party to stand by the pledges it had made to them, and to act 
consistently with its history and precedents. 

How, sir, is it to be explained to them that this House has gone 
beyond the platform of the party which controls it, and ignored 
the necessities of the Tre „in order to strike them a fatal 
blow. As citizens of the United States, regardless of party con- 
siderations, they are entitled to humane and just consideration. 
As stated by the committee in its report, this is one of “the 


great interests whose existence and prosperity it is no part of 
our reform either to imperil or to curtail.” In violation of this 
declared policy, to go suddenly and without warning to the 
extent of putting that industry upon a free-trade basis, and of 
withdrawing the incidental protection which results froma rev- 
enue tariff, would be an act of the grossest treachery and bad 
faith, not only to those people, but to all of those who have sus- 
tained the Democratic party under the belief that it would be 
true to its platform and true to its peng, 

Sirs, the Committee on Ways and Means say that the subject 
is one of great difficulty. I havenodoubtofit. I havenodoubt 
that it has been attended with a very great deal of difficulty. 
But, sir, the greatest difficulties would have been obviated if 
the committee had taken the direction of the party, if they had 
adopted as their guide the principles upon which they went be- 
fore the country, and had cut this bill to those principles, let 
the consequences be what they may. If they had first made 
an estimate of the amount necessary to defray the expenses of 
this Government, and then had levied their duties accordingly, 
and had levied the duties for revenue purposes, the effect wo 
have fallen on all alike. If any interest of m, district or any of 
zons had been injuriously affected it would have been our mis- 

ortune and no one’s fault. If the incidental protection afforded 

by a revenue duty had proved insufficient, we would have to 
submit to the effect of the principle that the power of taxation, 
a power given for public purposes entirely, can not be legiti- 
mately exercised in the promotion of private interests. 

As a representative from Louisiana, Mr. Speaker, I enter my 
most earnest and solemn protestagainst the action which it now 
seems certain the House will take. If it were not certain that 
sugar can not be raised at this time in Louisiana in competition 
with sugars from foreign countries; if the people of that State 
had not from time immemorial been led to expect that the price 
of their product would be increased by the imposition of a reve- 
nue duty upon get re thereof, and if they had not under 
the influence of legislation which has existed in one form or 
another for fifty years, I would not ask that anything be done 
by this Congress for their relief; but, sir, if we are to abandon 
the polioy which has always controlled this Government of rais- 
ing its revenues by taxes on imports, if weare to have free trade 
and direct taxation, we should either do so gradually, so that all 
interests can accommodate themselves to the proposed change, 
or if we are to go at one leap to this condition it ought to be as 
to all products and notas to some. 

The sugar producer ought not to be made to feel that his in- 
dustry has been destroyed by the party which he has consist- 
ently supported, while other industries having no greater claim 
or as much claim to consideration have been continued under the 
fostering influence of a revenue or a protective tariff. So far 
as I am concerned, while I believe it is the true interest of the 
American people that our revenues should be derived by im- 
port duties, I am as much opposed to protection per se as the 
most rampant free trader on this floor. 

I would not have one man taxed for another's benefit. 

I would not impose taxes, nominally in favor of the Govern- 
ment, in reality in favor of private individuals, but, sir, having 
ascertained approximately what amount will be required to de- 
fray the expenses of government economically administered, I 
would provide for its collection by import duties, commencing 
with the necessaries of life at the lowest rate and raising the 
amount as we approach luxuries, and on luxuries so that the 
wealthier classes will bear the heaviest burdens of taxation. 

Iwould impose no tax except for purposes of revenue and 
upon no commodity except such as would produce revenue. 

I would impose no tax which would prevent importations, so 
that the American producer of similar articles in order to hold 
the market must needs fight for it, not only as to prices butas to 
the quality of the goods he offers for sale. 

Such a policy, Mr. Speaker, is, in my judgment, in accord with 
the provisions of the Democratic platform. It is in accord with - 
the traditions of the party and with the habits of our people. 
It would relieve us of the necessity of any untried or new 
forms of taxation, and furnish the Government with abundant 
revenue, and it is based upon the principle of equal rights toall 
and special favors to none, and fairly distributes the burden of 
taxation upon all classes of American citizens. 

I earnestly hope, sir, that the bill before it leaves this House 
will be purged of protection; that it will be purged of favorit- 
ism; that it will require neither defense nor apology, and that 
it will be what its title implies, ‘‘a bill to provide a revenue for 
the United States.” Of course my criticism of the measure is 
with this hope. Should the amendments fail, I shall feel con- 
strained to give it my support, because, while it is not what I 
think it should be, it is better than existing law, and a step in 
the direction of the reform promised the American people. 


. 
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Tariff and Income Tax. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES R. WILLIAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, Janwary 80, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having underconsideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenues for the Government, and for other purposes 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question of taxation is one of supreme 
importance to the American people, and one in which they have 
manifested a very deep interest in recent elections. The Re- 

ublicen party has had its own way for more than thirty years 

levying taxesupon the people, and during that time they have 
built up and fostered the system of protection to American man- 
ufacturers, a system which taxes all the poopie upon the neces- 
saries of life for the benefit of favored classes, and tho fight of 
tariff reform is a contest of the masses against the classes. So 
bold and reckless has modern protection become in its profes- 
sions, that to-day it openly declares that taxes are not burdens, 
but blessings for the people, and it seeks to increase the com- 
forts and happiness of the people by increasing their taxation. 

On the other hand, tariff reform seeks to increase the ae 
ness and prosperity of the people by reducing taxation. This is 
the plain contest between the Republicans and the Democrats. 
This question has notonly been debated in Congress, but has been 
directl presented to that great tribunal, the American people, 
for their judgment, and in the election of 1892 the people, by a 
most emphatic majority, decreed in favor of lower taxation and 
greater freedom for the commerce of our country. Is there any 
reason why we should not carry out the plain instructions of our 
constituents? Some Republicans have the impudence to charge 
the Democratic Administration with the present hard times, and 

ive that as a reason why the system of protection should not 

disturbed. 

Sir, this panic was in plain view before Mr. Harrison left the 
White House on the 4th of March. During the last days of his 
Administration his Secretary of the Treasury made frequent 
trips to New York to delay the pending calamity till the expi- 
ration of his term. And while Mr. Cleveland, on the 4th of 
March, 1889, turned the Government over to Mr. Harrison with 
over 8200, 000,000 in the Treasury, including the reserve fund, 
Mr. Harrison, on the 4th of last March, turned it back to Mr. 
Cleveland with a bankrupt Treasury. Ay, Mr. Chairman, the 
present distress and depression throughout the land is the result 
of high protection and the extravagant legislation and expendi- 
tures of the Republican party. Butitis claimed by some Re- 
publicans that the mere threat of tariff reform has thrown our 
country into despair and destitution. 

Is it possible that the accumulated benefits from thirty years 
of protection are not sufficient to support the people through a 
few months of hard times without such manifestations of want 
and suffering. If protection has been doing as much for the 
common people as claimed by Republicans, where are its real 
benefits in this hour of need; where are the earnings of the peo- 
ple which have been accumulated by the poorer classes under 
protection; where is all that prosperity among the common peo- 

le so much talked of by the Republicans. Sir, the McKinley 

w is still in full force, and the Wilson bill has not yet passed 
one branch of Congress, now is protection so false in its system, 
so unsound in its foundation, and so frail in its structure as to 
frighten and collapse at the first appearance of tariff reform and 
honest taxation. 

Sir, what was it that frightened or disturbed protection in 
1873? There was no Democratic Administration at that time to 
alarm the people, yet, with protection moving on with unbridled 
audacity, our country was suddenly overspread with one of the 
worst panics that ever afflicted our pons embracing a period 
of five years under Republican rule. o, Mr. Chairman, our 
present panic is not the effect of tariff reform, but the bitter re- 
sults of protection and extravagance bequeathed to us by the 
Republican party. 

Instead of the present distressed condition of our people de- 
laying the work of tariff reform, it should rather hurry us on in 
our efforts to reduce taxation upon the necessaries of life and 
enlarge the markets of ourcitizens. For more than thirty years 
the farmers of my district have been paying high tribute to the 


” 


Eastern manufacturers in order to build up a home market for 
their products, and to-day in that home market, which has cost 


them so much, they can sell their wheat for but 50 cents a 
bushel, and many other products in the same proportion. The 
farmers have long since learned that the price of their wheat is 
fixed in Liver and not in the United States; that its price 
depends largely upon the amount we export to foreign countries. 
In fact, our farmers, more than any other class, are interested 
in our export trade, because the greater part of our exports are 
products of the farm. 

The pu of protection is to surround this country with a 
high tariff wall that will keep out foreign goods. Let the farm- 
ers understand that the same walls of protection which keep 
out foreign goods will keep their surplus products within the 
United States, and leave them without a market. The object 
of the Wilson bill is to relieve the farmers and other laboring 
classes from unjust taxation by stopping the Government from 
collecting the hard earnings of the people under the guise of 
taxation and distributing them as bounties among a protected 
aristocracy, and to remove the unwise restrictions from our for- 
eign commerce and open wider markets for the products of our 
farms and our factories. 

Mr. Chairman, under the extravagant legislation of the Repub- 
lican party, the annual appropriations of the Government have 
reached the enormous sum of over 8500, 000, 000, and when we 
come to revise our revenue system and reduce taxes upon the 
necessaries of life, we find our bill will not produce enough rev- 
enue to meet the increased expenditures of the Government. In 
order to provide for this deficiency it is necessary to resort to 
new forms of taxation, and I know of no easier way to raise this 
additional revenue than by imposing a tax on incomes. 

Under our present system of raising revenue, taxes are levied 
upon articles of consumption, and men pay in proportion to the 
amount of taxable articles which they consume. It is. estimated 
that at least 25 per cent of what men spend for the support of 
their families is consumed by indirect taxation. As the poorer 
classes spend their entire incomes for the support of their fam- 
ilies, it follows that they contribute 25 per cent of their incomes 
for the support of the Government or to protected industries, 

But suppose a man with an annual income of $2,000,000—and 
we have several such in the United States—should spend $100,000 
for the support of his family, one-fourth of which should be con- 
sumed by indirect taxes, then he would contribute but a little 
over 2 per cent of his income for the support of the Government, 
while, as we have stated, the poor man contributes 25 per cent. 
Why should the millionaire, who never wants for even the high- 
est luxuries of life, pay a lower rate of taxation for the support 
of the Government, than the poar man who feeds and clothes 
his ny by the sweat of his ay toil? 

Why should we not tax wealth instead of poverty? Why 
should not men pay taxes in proportion to the amount of prop- 
erty which they enjoy under our Government? What is gov- 
ernment for but to protect life, liberty, and property? What 
does it cost to protect the property of the poor man whose all is 
less than $1,000, as compared with the amount that it costs to 
protect the property of the great railroad king whose possessions 
reach from one ocean to the other, and who is furnished a court 
in every locality in which to litigate his rights and the rights of 
those he wrongs? What does it cost to protect the property of 
the farmers of Illinois, as compared with that which it costs te 
protect the vast accumulations of property 8 from the 
earnings of the pe by the millionaires of New England? 

Sir, we spend millions of dollars annually to maintain our 
Army and Navy and in the erection of new fortifications for the 
purpose of protecting the property of the United States as well 
as its citizens. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I might cite instances in which the reve- 
nues of this Government are Sn oltre not only to protect 
property, but to enhance its value. It is the Government that 
improves our rivers and harbors and thereby adds millions to 
the value of Popa, Sir, a large and expensive part of the ma- 
chinery of this Government is kept in operation to protect the 
property of the United States, one-half of which is owned by less 
than 25,000 people. 

Itis true thatthe Government guarantees the protection of life 
and liberty toits citizens; but, sir, while protection of life and lib- 
erty is furnished the poor citizen, the Government finds ample 
compensation in his patriotic disposition to answer his country’s 
callinevery hourof need. Hestands ready not only to protect his 
own little mite of po rty, but to protect the vast accumulations 
of property of all „gathered from the products of the peo- 

le by men who never go to war poe P by ee Sir, when this 
Government needs brave soldiers to fight her battles she appeals 
to her patriotic sons upon the farm, in the workshops, and in the 
mines. In our late civil strife, while thousands of these humble 
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thick and fast in the hot harvest of death 
ed in speculating and 


citizens were falling 
many of our modern shylocks were 
accumulating upon the sad misfortunes of our country. 


Mr. Chairman, it seems to me but the of wisdom that the 
possessors of large fortunes should be g to bear upon their 
own shoulders a fairer proportion of taxation, to relieve the dis- 
tressed people of present inequalities, and thereby cultivate in 
them sentiments not of ha , but supreme admiration for that 
Government which protects the property of all. 

While the unequal distribution of wealth in the United States 
is not due entirely to legislative advantages, there is no question 
in my mind but that our present system of taxation, which com- 
pels the poorer classes to pay a much larger share of their in- 
comes for the support of the Government than it does the rich, 
has been an important factor in bringing about the present un- 
natural division of property in this country. Sir, if this Gov- 
ernment is to give an advantage to any of its citizens it should 
be to the poor and not the rich. 

But we contend for no such advantage here. We only insist 
that men should pay taxes in proportion to the amount of prop- 
erty which they enjoy and the benefits which they receive from 
the Government. There is no country where millionaires have 
increased so rapidly as they have in the United States during 
the last twenty-five years of protection, and if the governmental 
burdens and advantages continue as at present, within thirty 
years from to-day we shall have as many billionaires as we had 
millionaires thirty years ago. 

These fortune-builders are racing with each other, not to sup- 
ply themselves with the comforts and luxuries of life, but in or- 
der to see which one can attain the highest degree in that order 
of a moneyed aristocracy; and the larger the fortune, the faster 
it grows, the more opportunities itfurnishes for robbing the peo- 
pe out of that small remainder with which they are still cred- 


ted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we can not hope to legislate these gross 
inequalities out of existence; but we can do justice between the 
Government and its citizens; we can place a more just propor- 
tion of taxation upon the shoulders of those who are able to bear 


it. 

I do not believe in taxation without representation, nor do I 
believe in so much representation without more taxation. I 
do not believe the millionaires of this country should be al- 
lowed so much representation in the affairs of our Government 
with so little taxation. So bold and daring has accumulated 
wealth become in its efforts to control the affairs of our Govern- 
ment, until to-day there is nothing in my judgment which so 
threatens the rights and liberties of the American people as 
these rising pyramids of fortune. To-day, sir, in the practical 
administration of our Government, in selecting our public serv- 


ants for high positions, it is not unusual for these money kings 
to claim for their bags of gold that same respect and reward 
which ability and patriotism alone deserve. 


Now, sir, if wealth is to have such ö why should 
it not have its fair share of taxation? If wealth has become 
such a power in the politics of our country; if wealth, central - 
ized wealth, is able to substitute itself for statesmanship, enter 
the halls of legislation and other high positions of public trust, 
where it may wield a mighty influence in its own behalf, why, 
in the name of all that is just, should it not pay a reasonable ra 
of taxation? ‘ 

Why, sir, one of the arguments used against this bill is that 
it is unpopular with those Arne ep incomes. 

Sir, if we are afraid of their influence to-day, how cowardl 
would we stand in their presence twenty years from now? 
we pass this bill imposing a tax upon incomes we may lose the 
support of the millionaires, but we will gain the support of the 


le. 
berhe people are behind this movement, and you can go with it 
or go under it, but you can not resist it. 

It is right, it is fair, and bound to succeed. My only regret 
in this connection is that the Ways and Means Committee have 
not placed less taxes on the necessities of life and a higher taxes 
onincomes. There is nothing which can poy a tax so easily as 
an income. If there is no income to pay with, there is no tax to 


pay. ; 

But they say that it is a war measure. Why was it resorted 
to in time of war? On account of the great increase in the ex- 
penditures of our Government. 

In 1893, nearly thirty years after the close of the war, we find 
that the expenditures of this Government amounted to over $383,- 
009,000, against a little over $66,000,000 in 1861. And of this in- 
crease of expenditures much of the money is used to-day under 
our present system of Government not only to protect, but toin- 
crease the value of property. 

But why was that income tax repealed? Not because the peo- 


ple were against it, but in order that a high protective duty for 
the benefit of the manufacturer might be continued. 

This provision for an income tax has been denounced as in- 
quisitorial. It is no more inquisitorial than that system of tax- 
ation which has existed in Illinois and many other States for 
years. In Illinois the assessor is clothed with all that inquisi- 
torial power, and the farmer is required to swear to every hog, 
sheep, and cow upon his farm, as well as to all other property, 
including notes, rape es, and money, if he has any. 

But they say this will lead to fraud, and tempt these poor in- 
fants of morality into perjuring their ownsouls in order to evade 
the payment of such taxes. : 

My answer is, if in the enforcement of this law we find those 
who are so unscrupulous and dishonest as to swear falsely in 
order to beat the Government out of that which is just, send 
them, as you would other rascals, to the penitentiary. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

But, they say that you can not collect this tax. Sir, the history 
of such a tax in this country and in other countries shows that 
it can be collected. As stated by the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], during the time it was in opera- 
tion in the United States we collected from that source nearly 


$350,000,000. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what do the opponents of this bill offer in 
its stead? More taxes upon the poor, because they are easily 
collected; less taxes upon the rich, because some of them are too 
smart and too mean to pay them. 

The fact that bad men may attempt to evade a just law is no 
reason against its enactment. These gentlemen denounce it as 
inquisitorial, as a war measure, because they have no argument 
with which to meet the fairness of the proposition. 

It is to drive Representatives upon this floor away from the 
discharge of a pisin duty. 

Let us pass this bill, including the income tax, and public sen- 
timent will see to its enforcement. 

They have had such a law in England for a great many years, 
and I am informed that tu-day they are collecting between sev- 
enty-five and a hundred million dollars from that source of tax- 
ation. But some gentlemen on this sideof the Chamber declare 
that this is not Democratic. Sir, what can be more Democratic 
than that which is done for the relief of a suffering people. I 
regard it as the saving clause in this legislation, and I shall sup- 

rt this principle, not only now, but hereafter, until the greater 

urdens of this Government are placed upon the shoulders of 
those who are able to bear them, and all the necessaries of life 
15 „ to the American people free from taxation. [Ap- 
plause. 
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HON. THOMAS A. E. WEADOCK, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 18, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. WEADOCK said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: After listening to the magnificent speech 


made on this side of the House to-day, by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. COCKRAN], we might well be content that noth- 


ing more should be said upon subject during the general 
de 2585 of the pending bill, but it may be possible that, on account 
of the 


eculiar situation of my State, I may be able in the brief 
time which I shall occupy to invite the attention of the commit- 
tee to some matters which have been overlooked. 

Every Representative, I take it, on this floor, conscious of the 
high powers of the American House of Representatives, one of 
which is the right to originate revenue bills, is also conscious 
of the fact that he owes here what might be called “a divided 
duty.” Upon the one hand he owes a duty to his own constitu- 
ents, and upon the other he owes a duty to the people of the 
United States whose representative he is and whose interests 
should be as dear to him in the one case as in the other. 
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Iam not a free trader; I believe that a large part, nay, the | large amount required, the manner in which it is raised, and 


greater tof the revenues necessary each year to on | the purposes for which it is expended is shown in the follow 
this 8 must be derived from tariff on. Tn at ing 


taxati e | table: 


Receipts and expenditures of the Government. 


i 
Fe 


45 n "0; D69, 587. 86 G8, 956, 8 86 | 405 408, B48. 20 

23 217, 286, 893. 13 9, 254,288.42 | 28, 005, 814. 84 103, 471,097.69 | 55, 567, 849. 64 
219, 091, 178.63 11; 202,017.28 | 24, 674, 446. 10 111, 341; 278.63 | 67, 608, 723, 63 

223, 832,741. 69 8,038, 651.79 | 24, 297, 151. 44 87,761, 080.59 | 48, 604, 907. 24 

6, 368,272.51 | 24, 447,419. 74 85, 040,271.97 | 45, 102.432, 47 

4,029,535.41 | 23, 874, 457.23 26, 838,541.96 | 17, 167,569. 41 

3, 261,875.58 | 20, 251, 871. 94 9, 914,453.06 | 27, 659, 726. 32 

of ee UA IER IE 3,182 089. 78 158, 258, 808. 34 2, 340,674.20 | 4,968, 070. 21 


War Depart- | Navy Depart- 
Other civil ment men: Indians. 
and miscel- 1 


842, 670, 578,47 818. OI, Or. 67 88, 582, 404. 83 €56, 102, 27. 40 8260, 228,935.11 | $45, 604, 035. 43 
34. 824, 152.74 | 18, 907,887.74 | 8.099. 158.17 63,403. 864.03 242; 483, 188.50 | 44, 551, 043. 36 
88. 561,025.85 15,141, 1.80 6,194.522.69 | 75,029, 101.79 267, 932, 179.97 | 47,903, 248. 15 
28. 522,436.41 | 16,926, 437.65] 6, 87 | BO, 288, 508.77 267, 024,801.13 | 43, 732, 550. 00 
44, 45, 270.85 21,878, 800.31 | 6, “78 | 87,024,779.11 | 41,001, 299, 288,978.25 | 80,066, 178. 85 
20,304. 44,582. 888.08 22,006, 206.24 | 6, 87 | 108,938, 855. 07 008. 318, 040,710.66 | 29, 877, 889. 50 
10, 401; 220. 61 48.720. 065. 01 28, 118, 888. 40 8, 01 124,415, 851.40 a 365,773, 005.85 | 44,006, 111.37 
48, B95, 430.80 | 29, 174, 138. 98 07 052.79 345, 023, 830. 58 37,574, 179.96 
K 49, 611, 773.47 | 20,136, 084.43 27 557. 87 88, 477, 554.49 6, 708, 744. 


Thus, with more than 838,000,000 of yearly expenditure and ==. and that- they should ba limited by 


strict ; 
a tariff in existence, as the principal source of that revenue, it | Lie Aud fairness call f. . gina e Bryne pene 
becomes largely a question So power asd: as on wras e tariff duties and taxation eee pls os ution © such 
shall be. I stand on safe Democratic principles in contending R 
for a revenue tariff. That does not mean free trade nor a tariff F it wo are to aid the people directly through tariff reform, one 
that shall T rps no revenue. Every dollar of duty laid on | upon the necessaries of life. The benefits of such a reduction would be pal 


articles which compete with any of foreign production is pro | pable and substantial, — anatel by thousands who would be better fed 

tanto a protection to such article. > tered. . 
Ido not believe, on the other hand, that the people of the I quote these extracts to show the Democratic position before 

United States, or their representatives in Congress, have the | the country on the question of tariff revision. 

right to tax one man or one set of men for the benefit of another] The 1 the Ways and Means Committee say in their 

man or set of men for sar sake 1 up an 1 in- | report on this bill: 2 

dustry, or that our people are made prosperous by taxing those] -phe bill on which the comm! a 

of eile for the benefit of those of another. The people of my | labor is aon primar ase poner newt npg 8 

State, the Democracy of that State, will take their stand in the | People. It no more professes to be purged of all protection, than to be free 


van of those who are in favor of tariff reform upon the lines laid | 0! 2i error in its complex and old detalle. However we may deny the 
down by President Cleveland when a candidate for the Pres- pieagetor the sominnaase of duties that carey with thors more oF isos ac 


idency in his letter of acceptance—upon the lines laid down in | Rowledged protection, we are forced to consider that t interests do exist 
n whose existences and itis no of our reform either to imperil 
his message to Congress on the assembling of this session, and | Sr to curtail, „ 3 . eae — — — 


on the only 7 ae to ct Posed us ap- ence for ane wing 10 8 wiu not injure, but give mors 
pears by the report.of t mmittee on Ways and Means. abundant life to all our great man uring industries, however much they 
Mr. Cleveland said in his letter of acceptance in 1892: en ote Venere, nent tae ae Dir patron cing nated Beak 


Tarif reform is still our purpose. Though we o se the theory that | system, the legislator must always remember that in the beginning tempe- 
tariff laws may be passed 33 for bp object chs ranting of diserimi- rute reform is safest, having in itself “ the principle of growth. 
nating and unfair governmental to private ventures, we wage not exter- It is my desire to su rt too in their bill 
inating war a any American interests. We believe a readjustment pport fully that committee . 
— —— — in ‘accordance with the principles we profess without a It is my intention to vote for this bill. Isay this with the hope, 


demolition. however, that when we reach the stage of amendments some of 
We believe that the advantages of freer raw materials should be accorded these thir hich I think in į ; the North t ht 

ur mun urerz, and we contem: ‘air and careful distributi 1 ngs whic n justice to orthwest ought to 

o 3 tariff burdens rather apr srg 5 of tree trade. o | be chan will be corrected by amendments, and from thisside 


We anticipate with calmness the misre tation of our motives and | of the House. Michigan is interested in iron and copper ore, in 
| af aig pel pel, nt $ IDNA Dil atl VO gl unrelenting | jumber, in various manufactures, im salt, in wool, in the fisher- 
gras vantages under presen 

Wo. will rely ADA tans: intelligence of our fellow-coun’ en to reject the | ies, the carrying trade, and a great many others that I might 

thata party comprising a majority.of our people is planning the de- | name of the leading industries of this country. By this bill you 
be krlghtengd by the specter at impossible free trad. can not | propose to put lumber upon the free list; and I shall vote for 
bee > that, because the time has come when it may be done, and be- 

In his message to Congress of December 4, 1893, he said: cause I believe now, as I have always believed, that the tariff 

After a struggle tariff reform is directly before us. Nothing so im. | upon lumber never put a cent in the pocket of the laborer e 
a ct epee nee A a tp O R teres yd poo moda OF she tan who eins sh mill, by contract, or anyone else 
fellow-citizens and a duty ———— us by our e professions | except the owner of standing pine. And let me say to gentle- 
JJC... Seca ae ee | men ea San ng Ok rani ens sees ie wl AL 

those mnly oint you in many of your expectations. It ve very 0 

a p 3 ee „ 3 — oo the — — of  humber. — ae of it 2 be sg as 
if there is anything in the theory of a representation in public places of | the effect of such measures has been o past, to enhance the 
tho people and their desires, if public officers are really the servants of the | value of standing pine and other timber; and that will be true 


bur taiture to give the relief so long — will —.—.— ane Noth: whether that timber stands in Michigan, Minnesota, or Canada. 
should intervene to distract our attention or disturb our until In 1890, prior to the e of the McKinley b the tariff 
reform és necomplished by wise and careful h on. 50 per cent 


Whil should staun upon lumber was $2 a thousand feet. It was reduced 
nue . Yet there is not 


of revenue justifies the imposition of eral taxa- | by that act and remained $1 a thousand feet. 
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aman on this floor who can say that the price of lumber fell 25 | same price for his lumber after the passage of this bill as before. 


cents a thousand on account of that reduction. And although 


takeoff now the duty of $1 a thousand feet, I rehend | owners and controllers 
‘ie 5 s vairie as well ae te pur- | prices. In the wood schedule, D, here inserted, I would have 
have to pay about the preferred specific duties and a higher rate on finished articles. 


That the farmer in the Northwestern 
chaser elsewhere will find that he 


Why? Because snp i has. been so diminished that the 
h will be enableđ to maintain their 


x portations of fiscal year, June 30, 1898. Rates of duty under— Average 
a * sent = Duties ad valorem 
a estimated under 
- Unit of under 
2 oe Values. Duties. | Value. posed bill, Present law. Proposed law. Pres- Pro 
fy ent. | posed. 
SCHEDULE D.—WooD, AND MANUFAC- 
TURES OF. 
21 F sawed 
umber: 
ot e Nine wood, sycamore, 
white pine, bass wood— 
Planed or finis 14,118.30 97, 776.72 214,177,48 9.93 $7,059.15 | $1.50 per M feet. 50 cents per Mfeet.| 21.0 7.28 
Planedorinishedontwosides Mii] . 78 1.281. 6 185.59 13.11] ` 97.79 | $2 per M feet. $1 per Mfeet 15.26 7.63 
ang Err. e r ne ens 14 4 | o do. 12.85] 402 
)* 35. 64 675. 00 89. 11 18.94 53.46 | $2.50 per M feet. $1.50 per M feet... 13. 20 7. 9 
All sawed lumber not specially pro- 
peen a ne ae 4,899. 54 46,477.00 Best 95 — — ö — on PENZA —— — 9 
ed or finished on one side. M ft. 508. 6, 840. 92 per M feet... per M . 
. ͤ ͤ —— . 52328] 1248| 1,70608 | do-..-.| N 24.10 805 
5 ee ee fè..| 1, 601. 04 18,085. 00 5, 603. 64 11.30 2,401.58 | $3.50 per M feet..| $1.50 per M feet....| 30.99 1% 26 
9 f 4674551 13, 72.0% E | 80 per cont... 20 per cent. W 20 
Casks and barrels, empty — 580. 6) 159.198 ———— 100. 12 „eee —— —1 3 20 
E? en SEACE AE aa ol Newt oa 382; 198. 98 | 133,769.65 |_......--- 95, 549.74 | 35 per cent 2 per cent 35 BS 
other manufactures of wood, or of 
which wood is 5 f 
LON ——ů—ů—— ee ae 1,897, 154. 75 489, 004. 15 349,288. 69 „P Tr 35 25 


On one point, however, I thank. the committee, for go as 
far as they have; and I would like to see them go alittle f er. 
I refer to their effort to protect us against the export duty on 
the part of other countries. There is brought into my State 
annually, for manufacture, perhaps 500,000,000 feet of Canadian 

timber. It is owned by Americans; it is lumbered by Ameri- 
cans; it is towed over the lakes by American tugs, manned by 
Americans; it is cut in American mills; and we want this 
bill to provide, and I think it is the intention of the committee 
that it shall provide, that if any export duty is laid upon lum- 
ber, or any lumber product, as has been done heretofore, the 
prior rates of duty may be reéstablished for the purpose of pro- 

cting us against unfair 1 

There is another matter in respect to which the action of the 
committee receives my h concurrence. Allalong thenorth- 

ern border of the United States, all through the Great Lakes, we 
have a large number of men engaged in the fishing industry. 
Those men are in direct competition with the Canadians, who 
got their gilling twine free of duty, by special act. The Mc- 
inley bill put a tariff of 140 per cent upon saved eee 
raw material, so far as these men are.concerned, because they 
have to buy it at high prices for their nets—a material controlled 
by perhaps ten institutions in this country.. That tariff of 140 
per cent is reduced by the bill reported by the committee to 35 
per cent. And in my judgment it might properly be placed on 

e free list, because our fishermen are competing now with the 
Canadian fishermen on whose twine there is no tax laid at all. 

They are also subject. to the competition of Canadian fisher- 
men, whose fresh fish come into our market dutyfree; and I beg 
to remind the House that whenever we have got any concessions 
from Canada in any matter of trade we have got them by means 
of retaliatory measures. The Canadians have legislated In every 
possible way against us, in the matter of tolls, in the matter of 
towing, in the matter of wrecking, in the matter of fishing, and 
it seems to me that the gentlemen here who declare themselves 
in favor of putting raw material, as they call it, upon the free 
list may properly vote for this amendment; because if there is a 
class who deserve the aiding vote of legislation, itis the men 
who are engaged in this hazardous business. ‘They deserve as 
much encouragement as we can give them, and we certainly 
ought to accord them as favorable treatment as the Canadian 
Government accords to the Canadian fishermen, who are their 
direct competitors. 

Take the question of salt, Mr. Chairman. There again our 
brethren on this side will be somewhat disappointed when they 
come to ascertain the practical facts in regard to the matter. 
They are selling to-day 280 pounds of fine salt in my State, and 


a barrel costing 19 cents, for about 45 cents; and let me say that 
the State of roduces now fully one-third of the 
salt that is used in this country. What is the further fact? By 
virtue of the rebate clause in the McKinley act those who im- 
ported salt for the da eb of curing meat and fish for export, 


a a castes — 99 per cont so that — du * used 
or t urposs en ply 1 per cen 0 Policy 
of all a drawback in duties on articles that form 


any part.of our e ts has been in force fora century, it may 
se be doubted whether it should be continued except along 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

The price of salt has been fixed by the question of ee Ne 
tion, and we could put it on the free list and yet it would not 
materially affect the price of salt or make it a cheaper commod- 
ity for the consumer. And why? Because that question of trans- 
portation from the seaboard will always affect the price. It 
may affect the price along the Atlantic seacoast to some extent, 
but it will not affect the 2 in the interior of the country. 
They have provided also in reference to salt that it any e 
levied an export duty as against us, then the present rates 
be maintained; and I have no fault to find with that, but on the 
contrary it meets my approval. 

Below will be found a tabulated statement showing importa- 
tions of salt for the years 1884 to 1891, inclusive, from the fol- 
"United Kingdom, Telg; Portugal, Spain, France, Belg! 

om, y, Port A France um, 
Azores, Madeira, and Cape Verde Islands, and all countries 
other than Europe. 

The output of American salt for the same years is shown in 
parallel column: 


8888888 


ts 
22 


So that you might put these two great staples, lumber and salt 
on the free list and no vote or voice of mine shall be raised for 


the purpose of defeating the action of the committee in that re- 


„ 
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But let me say further, Mr. Chairman, in regard tosalt. They 
ropose in this bill to continue a certain duty onthe packages. 

We have no fear of any competition in all the world, except of 
that salt which is brought in in bulk, which comes mainly as bal- 
last in the European ships crossing the Atlantic. But the com- 
mittee might well have treated these interests of the great State 
of Michigan in exactly the way that they have treated other in- 
terests, by making a gradual reduction and not putting them on 
the free list altogether. And that is especially true of iron ore. 
The duty on iron ore was 75 cents a ton. 

We imported last year 683,056 tons of iron ore on which $507,- 
976.19 of duties were collected. Why not cut this duty in half, 
save 3 a re of a million in revenue, and let the busi- 
ness adjust itself to the change? That would be fair to theiron 
interest, and fair to the vessel interests in which our State has 
so many millions of dollars invested. Michigan has some of the 
richest iron mines in the world. She has especially the Besse- 
mer ore, which they must send to her for, no matter what char- 
acter of ore comes from other places. 

Now, if you are going to place some articles on the free list, 
and if you are going to have a tariff on this, that, and the other, 
as you must in order to collect enough revenue for the expenses 
of the Government, then it seems to me that notwithstanding 
the fact that the owners of the iron mines have reaped enormous 
profits in the past, notwithstanding the fact that the tariff, in 
my judgment, has not been taken into consideration in fixing the 
wages of labor, they have paid the market price for labor whether 
it came from Finland, Cornwall, Scandinavia, or elsewhere. But 
these men will make it their pretext to close the mines and turn 
men outof employment in order to force the continuance of class 
legislation for their benefit; and to-day thousands of miners in 
these mines, protected so long by the high-tariff duties, are 
8 asking for work that they may earn their bread, and 
are g maintained at the expense of the State. 

That is a of the theory and practice pursued by the op- 
ponents of the pending bill. These industries fostered so long 
and unjustly at the expense of the 5 have banded 
themselves together under the cry of times, which they 
themselves, if they did not produce, seek to perpetuate for the 

urpose of defeating the passage of this bill. [Applause on the 
8 side.] 

Several gentlemen have told us that we did not have petitions 
here in favor of the passage of this bill, but almost every mem- 
ber of the House finds his mail encumbered every day with ma- 
chine-made petitions prepared in sections of the country - 
cially interested in protection, and sent out to the people in his 
district for signatures and with instructions that they are to be 
forwarded to us here, endeavoring thereby if possible to defeat 
action on this bill. 

Now, it may be true that there are no petitions here in favor 

the passage of the bill, but why is it true? 

Because this question is one that has attracted the attention 
of se pore of this country for successive campaigns. It has 
been ussed and written about and talked about as no other 

uestion since the abolition of slayery has been writtenabout and 
ussed by the American people. Senator Benton says, in his 
Thirty Years’ View, volume 1, page 265, writing of the year 1832: 
„The cycle had come round which periodically, and once in four 
ears, brings up a Presidential election and a tariff discussion. 
e two events seemed inseparable; and this being * * the 
long session which precedes the election, it was the one when 
the greatest efforts were made to operate on public opinion 
through Congressional measures.“ We have now a par el to 
that period, and everything that acute minds can devise will be 
resorted to impede tariff reform and prolong protection. In 1890 
the people of the United States sent here a majority of Demo- 
crats of more than 100, and in the recent election they sent here 
a majority of nearly 100, to carry out their will in effecting tariff 
revision, and it is not necessary for them to petition the Ameri- 
can House of Representatives to do the very thing that that 
House of Representatives have been elected todo. It is not ex- 
ted that such reforms will be welcomed, as Mr. Tilden said, 
those who sit serenely on the social mountain tops, enjoy- 

ing the benefits of the existing order of things.” 

tis not to be expected that men will willingly part with their 
great profits. It is not to be expected that men having the ad- 
vantage of governmental aid will voluntarily part with it. It is 
not to be expected that men, whether they be Republicans or 
Democrats, will willingly part with privileges that by any action 
of theirs they can perpetuate; andso we may anticipate 5 such 
a course of procedure as we have found against this I bill. And, 
as the gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] has well said 
if they are not able to maintain themselves even until this vill 
has been repealed, what then is the benefit of the thirty years 
of protection which they have had? If the tariff should not be 


“tinkered,” meaning thereby that it should not be changed in 
any way, why is it that our Republican friends, who consider 
themselves its especial guardians, should have tinkered ” it 
twenty times within thirty years? 

It it is not to be touched what was the necessity for revisin 
it at all in 1880, when they declared in their platform that 1 
should be revised? But all of these things have come to be for- 
gotten by our friends on the other side of the House, and, aided 
by the people whoseek to perpetuate Government bounties, they 
are wishing to create such a state of affairs as will deter this 
House from courageously doing its duty and going as far as it 
can by this bill in restoring the business of the country to the 

roper basis upon which it was intended to bo conducted—the 
sis of equal rights to all and poaa privileges to none” at 
the expense of others. We often hear business men say, “ Pass 
a tariff law that can not be changed for twenty years.” They 
forget the kind of Government we have. They forget that we 
can not pass irrepealable laws, and that this Congress can not 
bind its suecessors. This House is directly responsible to the 
people, and will pass such laws as in its judgment the welfare of 
our country demands. 

T have no hard words for any manufacturer. Men will make 
3 they can; but it is a significant fact that we 
read in yesterday morning’s pager in large type that the Repub- 
lican national committee were here in solemn session, and that 
they found a deficit in their treasury, and they were going to 
call upon the manufacturers to pay it. [Laughter.] It showed 
to whom they felt gratitude was due. It showed that the idea 
of “frying the fat out of the manufacturers” for campaign funds 
in times gone by was still potent with those who are the executors 
de bonis non of the Republican party: [Laughter and applause.] 

There is another thing that I would like to have seen in this 
bill, and that isa revenue tax upon sugar. Now, a great deal of 
credit was claimed by our Republican friends in the last cam- 
paign because they gave the people free sugar, and a great deal 
of credit was claimed for the present tariff act because it en- 
larged the free list. The people of America are too intelligent 
not to know that the sixty millions of revenue that were lost on 
sugar, and the nine or ten millions bounty that we pay for the 
sugar produced in this country at the rate of 2 cents per pound, 
must be met by taxation in some other direction. Youmay make 
your sugar a little cheaper. You will pay more for your glass- 
ware, and more for your woolen goods, and more for your clothing, 
and more for whatever other articles you consume, in order to 
make up that deficit. Aman never gets rich by taking money out 
ol one pocket and putting it into another; and yet we have had 
thirty years of just that sort of experiment. Somebody gets 
rich, but not the great majority of the people, and mainly those 
for whose benefit unjust laws have been made, and at the cost of 
their fellow-countrymen. 

Now, Lam in favor of a revenue tariff on sugar. Put it at a cent 
a pound if you please on raw sugar anda quarter of a cent on refined 
sugar, as the bill before us provides in the latter case, and when 
you can buy a pound of fine sugar for five cents and a half, and 
pay in that a duty, which goes to the Government, of 1 cent less 
the small expense of collection, I think you can not select a bet- 
ter article for the purpose of raising revenue to defray the ex- 
penses of the Government. It is not a burdensome tax; the poor 
man with simple wants will pay but little, the moderately well- 
to-do a little more, and the rich most of all. This tax must be 
pana upon something. We imported last year some 3,000,- 

,000 pounds of sugar, and the tariff upon that would have net- 
ted a very handsome revenue to the Government, When this 
bill comes before us for amendment I trust some amendment of 
that sort will be adopted—and I have no doubt it will be, if not 
here, then in the Senate—before the bill becomesalaw. I am 
in favor as well of a tax upon incomes in this country in order 
to make up the deficit in the revenues which this bill is likely 
to produce. Some say that is inquisitorial. Every tax is in- 

uisitorial in the same sense. There is scarcely a State in the 

nion where a citizen may not be put upon his oath and com- 
pelled to divulge just what property he owns, in order that the 
tax assessor may properly assess it. This money must be raised 
in some way to defray the expenses of the Government and 
carry iton. How is that money to be raised? If 88 levy a di- 
rect tax upon the States, then you will have the States in turn 
levying that tax upon the personal property and the land of the 
States, and real estate is already overburdened because it never 
escapes the attention of the taxing officer, while personal prop- 
erty constantly does. 

II. on the other hand, you want to do a greater share of justice 
than you do by this vill, you will invite the few hundred thou- 


sand gentlemen, it may be, who have been on the right side of 
rotection during all these years, to come in and help a little to 
taney the expenses of Government, and relieve correspond : 
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ingly those who have been on the wrong of protection for thirty 
years, and to devote some of their surplus profits to the purpose 
of maintaining the Government. You say a tax upon incomes 
isa war tax. Well, we are paying war expenses to-day, and it 
is just as legitimate and proper for us to ask a man to pay a tax 
upon his productive wealth for the purpose of paying the pen- 
sions of Union soldiers and sailors and their widows and orphans, 
as it was for the yates of buying munitions of war and main- 
taining an army in the field, and a navy on the sea. 

A decrease in duties does not necessarily mean a decrease in 
revenue. High authorities claim thatthe probability is the other 
way. In England Sir Robert Peel swept away 605 duties and re- 
duced 1,035 rates. Gladstone began in 1853, and before 1860 he 
had reduced rates on 210 articles and repealed 160 duties. He 
pushed all tariff reform in face of an estimated deficit of $17,000,- 
000. There were then only 397 dutiable articles. He reduced 
rates in that year on 56 articles and repealed 259 duties at a cost 
of nearly $5,000,000, and left only 143 dutiable articles. In 1861 
he brought the number down to 127, and in 1866 to 100, in 1867 
to 64, till finally, in 1886, only 47 articles remained instead of the 
vast number existing in 1841. To adequately appreciate this 
tremendous reform one needs to read Baan the present British 
customs tarif, which now inflicts duties only on beer, cards, 
chicory, chloral, chloroform, cocoa, coffee, collodion, ether, 
ethyl, dried fruit, naphtha, soap, spirits, tea, tobacco, varnish, 
and wines; everything else isexempt. In 1841 there were 1,150 
enumerated articles paying a specific duty and unenumerated 
articles paying ad valorem rates which no expert in British cus- 
toms “rio number. To-day there are only 18 dutiable articles, 
all told. 

Yet, with all these sweeping reductions of duty, the net re- 
ceipts from customs dues have retained a remarkable steadiness 
of volume through all these years. They amounted to £19,940,- 
206 in 1847; they rose to £20,155,000 in 1887. For 1892-93 they 
are given by the Financial Reform Almanac as £19,891,942, de- 
rived in the main from duties on beer, chicory, cocoa, coffee, 
currants, figs, prunes, raisins, tea, wine, tobacco, and snuff, and 
foreign and colonial spirits. The bulk of the remaining reve- 
nues of the United Kingdom proceeds from land, stamp, and 
excise taxes, the post-office, and the property and income tax. 

So that if no deficit should arise, or the income tax be found to 
be unwise, it may be repealed. 

That government will best serve its people which confines its 
attention to purely governmental matters, which levies taxes 
only for public purposes, and, as was well illustrated by the able 
argument of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] to-day, 
the courts of this country, and notably the Supreme Court of the 
United States and of my own State of Michigan, have said that 
a tax can not be levied and collected for anything but a public 

urpose. That opinion was rendered when the supreme court 
of Michigan was composed entirely of Republicans, and one of 
the greatest of them, Judge Cooley, wrote that opinion. 

We can learn something from the experience of other nations 
at the present day in regard to this form of taxation. 

The United gdom of Great Britain and Ireland has col- 
lected an income tax since 1798; and as that country is most 
nearly like our own, a tabulated statement based on authority of 


reports made to our Secretary of State will be printed as an ap- 
pendix to these remarks. 

Prussia has had an income tax for about twenty years past and 
the following table shows the grade and rate of the tax: 


GRADE OF TAX. 


There are grades with a progressive percentage according to the height of 
the income on which tax is to be paid; jee thant per cent is charged on 
incomes up to 1,200 marks; on incomes of 1,200 marks, 1; of 3,000 marks, 2; 
of 16,000 marks, 3; and of 100,000 marks, 4 per cent of the income. 


RATE OF TAX. 


The following schedule will show the gradually increasing rates levi 
with incomes of more than 900 marks, and ending with incomes o! 
100.000 marks, which latter pay the maximum rate of 4 per cent, 
These are the tax groups herein referred to: 


And up to 
(inclusive) 


Income of 
more than: 


Income of 
more than— 


And up to 
(inclusivey)—| Rate. 


Marks. Marks. Marks Marks. 

1,050 6 3, 900 4,200 92 
1,050 1, 200 9 4,200 4,500 104 
1, 200 1,350 12 4,500 5, 000 118 
1,350 1,500 16 5,000 5,500 132 
1,500 1,650 21 5, 500 6,000 146 
1, 650 1,800 26 6,000 6,500 160 
1,800 2, 100 31 6, 500 7, 000 176 
2,100 2, 400 36 7, 000 7,500 192 
2, 400 2,700 44 7,500 8,000 212 
2,700 3,000 52 8, 000 8,500 232 
3,000 3, 300 60 8,500 9,000 252 
3,300 3, 600 70 9,000 9, 500 276 
3, 600 3,900 80 9, 500 10, 500 800 


For incomes of more than 100,000 marks up to (inclusive) 105,000 marks the 
tax is 4,000 marks, and increases for larger incomes by 200 marks for each 
additional 5,000 marks of income. 

The annual revenue from the tax: 

For the year 1892-93, 124,812,548 marks, about $30,210,712; for the year 1893-94, 
123,172,858 marks, about 830.793.214. 

These are, however, not the final amounts, but only those assessed in the 
first instance by the appropriate authorities, and reached, therefore, with- 
out consideration of increases or diminutions occurring in consequence of 
decisions on appeal or otherwise. 


Austria has collected such a tax since 1849 and at various 
times before that period. In 1892 the income tax amounted to 
$10,000,000. i 

Italy collects $45,000,000 by an income tax. 

In this country our experience with an income tax is shown 
in the following table: 


Internal-revenue receipts from income tax. 


eS SS ee eee 
Receipts by fiscal years. | Receipts under each act. = 


For 
Amount. calendar Date of act. 


year. 


In fiscal year— 


Amount. 


Rate of tax. How estimated. 


July 1, 1862 


1864. 


Under repealed 
laws. 


$2, 741, 858.25 | 3 per piesa and 5 | 3 per cent on incomes over 8600 and not over $10,000; 
July 1, 1882, and J. 20,294, 781. 74 doo 
R. July 4, 


199, 040, 35 


Over $10, 000, 5 per cent. 
Same as above for act of 1862, and under joint resolu- 
tion 5 per cent on incomes over ý 
r cent onincomes over 000 and not over 85,000; over 


March 3, 1865 . 105, 032, 176. 47 000, 10 per cent. 
March 2, 1867 . 189, 037,757.16 | 5 per cent On incomes over 81,000. 
July 14, 1870...... 88, 661,824.15 | 2} per cent On incomes over $2,000, 


Various rates. On incomes over $600 as above. 


Nore.—After the year 1862 the collections during any given fiscal year were not confined to the preceding calendar year, dut naturally include amounts 


due and unpaid for any previous year. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Internal Revenue Office, August 23, 1893, 
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wo mean 
uise of tax, to 
perty aran the benefit of another. The 
to take the property of a citizen ex- 
cept for national purposes, and for hoes urposes only when 
limited to a reasonable and an economical istration of the 
Government. I do not concede for a moment that all of the 
w.... aogier lg prt ig tangata bry 

I take it that we are seeking to attain the same end, 
though by different means, 


When we say that protection is 


unconsti 
that the er ken e fae no right, under the 


peg g be fab E 
Government has no rig 


But as a citizen of this country, proud of its eren grate- 
ful for the aid that it has given to him and his children, as a 
citizen of the great State of Mic and of the United States, 
asone of its representatives, standing here discharging my duty 
as it ia my light to soe, I shall vote or this bill as a step 8 
right direction towards restoring taxation to what it should = 
0 what it was intended to ba, collecting revenues to defray 

PR (pean of the Government honestly and economically con- 
sidered and for no other purpose on earth. [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side.] 


APPENDIX. 
ENGLAND'S INCOME TAX. 
Amount of duty charged and realized in each year From the 5th day of April, 1942, che rats in the 727777... ON SENN SO NR, the name of the 
chancellor exchequer imposing or continuing such 


of the 


United Kingdom. 


Recetp 
n addition 


for unas- 


ss. + 


8888883 8 85 
Nieser to tee 


Great Britain only. 
first lord of the 
paris first lord of the 


Rate of duty on incomes o 


Amount of abate- 
ment. 


18ʃ5—.—. a5, 473,691 245,408 
1840. 45, 710. 18 5,400, 001 
1847. 45, 790,817 | 5,589, 606 
1848. 45, 884, 0 5, Ser, 790 795,399 
1819 45, 702. 5,583,286 | 2080, 469 
1850. 45, 720, 274] 5,474,416] 782, 059 
z . n 8888280 . 
—.— 45,981,882 5,607,421 | 809,631 
7.215187 6, 888,567 1, 004, 408 dd. in the 2 ee 
1855... 14, 358, 091 33,683, 646 998, 428 18, 467 | 10¢. in the E. 18. 2d. in the ... do 
1856... .. 16,545,508 | 15,715,684] 1,001,403] 10,993 | 114d. in the £| 1s, 4d. in the £. ht Hon. Sir George G. 
16,915,882 | 26,037,461 | 1,023,005 10, 186 d. in m the £ AD AEE IE A ne arnt ee | 
2208 855 7.480, 300 | 1/083, 923 540 40 Id. in the — do 3 
5, 758, 905 5, 461,584 | 1,092, 310 4 e — 5d. in the £. Right Hon. B jamin Disraeli! 
10, 424,887 | 9,910,064 | 1, 116, 754 24,063 öid. in the £ -| 9d. in the £ . Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone.. 
44,627,231 | 11,057,437 | 1,122,258 11,949 | 74. in the . 10d. in the 2 do 
10,990,108 | 10,451,198 | 1,161,255 6,955 | Gd. in the 2. 9d. in the £ 
11,248,641 | 10,723,300 | 1, 192, 863 8,288 — 0 
All incomes of £100 a year 
and upwards. 
1881. 9,001,482} 8,592,087 | 1,218, 864 (e) £00 
1805 8,258,518 | 7,870, 880 1,312,728 60 
1800 5. 708, 5,521,450 | 1,380, 362 60 
18067 5,428, 238 1. 415, 809 0 
180 7, 041, 88 7,141,075 | 1,428,215 80 
8,615,325 1, 438, 887 60 
7, 381, 1, 476, 208 60 
6, 368,125 | 1,592, 031 0 
9, 925, 664 | 1, 664, 77 60 
6, 964,353 | 1,741, 088 80 
5, 563,984 | 1,854, 644 80 
3,890,520 | 1,945, 260 ie Sir Stafford HI. 80 
orthcote, Bart. 
8,956,169 | 1, 978, 084 a r SUEY. | SC eng eos. 
187. 5,891,829 | 5, 714, 800 1, 904, 770 Under 2180 £150and less 120 
per annum. than £400. 
Ar ee % y . anu er EA S epee 120 
1879 9, B24, O45 FOG, 800: 2 BO OF Lae , en E? .. F 
1880 9. 746,927 9,233,322 1. 846,661 E ERODE T CAREEN E V Slama Y 3 3 120 
Right Hon. Sir S. H. North- |----do : . 
1881...... 11, 827, 734 11,199,816 | 1,808, 635 eote, Bart, (original budget). 
414 | 1,915, 088 |....2.......] 5d. in the . Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. .- do.... do. 1% 
‘ — We | 
do... 120 
„ 120 


g es; 


=o 
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EXEMPTIONS. 


Incomes under £150 are exempt. 

Incomes under £400 are subject to an abatement of £120. 

Premiums toe life ery are exempt. The amount must not exceed 
one-sixth of the total income. 
nere are other exemptions extending to charities, universities, friendly, 
industrial, and pte ig societies, hospitals, etc., details of which will be 
Bn in the collection of acts relating to the income tax forwarded here- 
ith. 


ASSESSMENT. 

Itis the duty of all psrsons, from whom returns are required, to furnish 
. , Who is an officer of the district commis- 
„ N TT by the 
Fs pape papi oners, Who are a separate body appoin Crown, 

en the returns are rendered to the surveyor of taxes, who is alsoan officer 


sopana the Crown. 
ese are few are not under oath. If the commissioners consider the re- 
turns satisfactory then assessments are made in accordance therewith; if 
unsatisfactory, then assessments are made in such amounts as they may 
consider sufficient to cover liability. 

In cases where returns are not furnished estimated assessments are made, 
but the persons neglecting to make such returns render themselves liable to 


ties; £50 when pro- 
ceedings are taken 


The Tariff. 


Botter is a little with righteousness than great revenues without right.—Proverbs. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 13, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Unien, and 
having under on the bill (H. R. 4884) to reduce taxation, to provide reve- 
nue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I appreciate the kindness which the House has 
shown in giving me unlimited time, and I shall endeavor not to 
abuse its ity. also appreciate the unusual courtesy shown 
in admitting visitors to the floor, and am inspired by the presence 
of the ladies who have honored this occasion by their attendance. 
I shall not, however, t to conceal the embarrassment which 
I feel in following the speeches which have been delivered to-day 
in support of this measure. It is rare indeed that the House has 
the privilege of listening to such a disenssion of a great economic 

as it has enjoyed to-day, and, after the unanswerable ar- 
gument made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] 
against taxation for private ig cei and the splendid tribute paid 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKkran] to unfettered 
commerce, it would be impossible for me to follow the same lines 
and domore than i pe ca they have said. I am content to 
build upon the foundation which they have laid. However we 
may difier among ourselves as to the relative importance of the 
three great subjects of legislative controversy—money, taxation, 
and appropriations—no one will deny that the method and amount 
of taxation must ever challenge the mostserious attention of those 
intrusted with the responsibility of legislation. 

The bill now before us presents one branch of the subject, and I 
shall confine my remarks to that part which relates to the collec- 
tion of ba! ga duties, reserving for another time a discussion of the 
justice wisdom of what is known as the income tax. Even 
when we agree upon the proportion of revenue which should be 
collected from import duties we find widely divergent views as to 
the principle which should govern in the imposition of those duties. 
Men honestly differ upon this subject and have fought over it for 
more than an hundred years; we must expect, therefore, that an 
measure which embodies a departure from the existing policy will 
excite violent opposition, even if the measure is as far removed from 
radicalism as the one before us. Its passage is urged by those who 
believe that its results will be beneficent, and I have no doubtthat 
our friends upon the other side, who have uttered their gloomy 
poe and placed on record their solemn warnings, sincerely 
: ae Ue See on DARS OF Sie SAE Wit bring disaster to the Amer- 

can people, 

Ws have met here as the representatives of our constituents, vary- 
ing in commercial interests, varying in industrial pursuits, varying 
in political convicti to discuss in this, the le's the 
Lappe od red, to declare by our votes either in favor of 
protective principle or in favor of a tariff for revenue only. 


on negl or to make returns are £20 
persons ecting or refusing to 


THE ISSUE DEFINED. 
I ask you to consider for a moment not the details of the t 

ve tariff. last 
national platform of the eee pages is the first one which gave 
expression to nat Ape Pm upon thi 


Shall the revenue laws be framed by those who desire protection first and rev- 
enue as an incident thereto, or by these who desire revenue first and protection 
only as an incident thereto? 


On the Tth day of June, 1892, the Republican national convention 
met at Minneapolis, and upon motion of the author of the 
bill, adopted following declaration upon the tariff question: 
We reaffirm the doctrine of protection. We call attention to its 


American 
We maintain that the condition of our is 
of the Liepablican Congress. We 
except 


Two weeks afterward the Democratic national convention met 
at Chicago. The present chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means (ir. WILs0 


N e e e eee the conventii 
and presided while he fo wing declaration was adopted: 8 
Wed Republi frand sorit 
Stiho yeas med ee aiem ras eet We dole ee eee eee 
that the Federal Gov 


mental principle of — —— r ariang ge | 

impose tariff except for 
FFF all be Limited to 
the Government when honestly 


and economically 
I have only quoted so much of both platforms as related to the 
principles involved. 
In order to make the issue more distinct, if possible, the ub- 
lican nominee, Mr. Harrison, said on the 3d day of September, „ 
in his letter of acceptance: 


The declaration of the platform in favor of the American doctrine of 
tion meets my most hearty Tho convention Aid not ep a schedule, 
buta principle that is to all tariff schedules. 


And Mr. Cleveland, in his letter of acceptance, given to the public 
September 6, 1892, ser commending a revenue Eni, said: 


ured from the safo land-mark of - 
national patriotic devotion te coun- 
try, and sincere regard for those who toil heen so betrayed to the support of a 
pernicious doctrine. 


Words could not make more plain the line of battle, and doubtas 
to the issue was im ible. No other economic question was in 
dispute, and when result was announced in Noyember it was 
accepted as a decisive victory for tariff reform. 

As the bill now before us proposes that we shall turn our faces 
toward a revenue tariff, let us briefly consider the system which we 
leave and that toward which we approach. Until our opponents 
in the House shall announce a different policy we are justified in 
assuming that they stand squarely upon the ublican platform 
from which I have quoted, 

I call attention to the fact that, according to the ublican plat- 
form, revenue is not only incidental but, if the platform is carried 
out and the purpose of the policy realized, inconsiderable as well. 
For, if we put upon the free list all articles which we can not pro- 
duce, no revenue will be derived from their importation, and if a 
duty is imposed upon those articles which we can produce, and by 
the aid of such duties we do produce them, there will be no impor- 
tation, and, therefore, no revenue from such duties, however high. 
This would leave luxuries, the like of whieh we do not produce, 
the only articles upon which a duty would be paid. A protective 
tariff, therefore, can be a success in the production of revenue only 
when it fails to carry out in practice the intention of its supporters. 

PURPOSE OF PROTECTION IS TO INUREASE PRICE. 

A protective tariff assumes that the article upon which it is laid 
can not be produced as cheaply in this country as abroad. Not only 
is this difference in cost made the sole justification for a tariff by 
tho Republican platform, but Mr. McKinley, in reporting the pres- 
ent law, said: 

We have recommended no a. aboye the point of difference between the nor- 
mal cost of production here, inclnding labor, and the cost of like production in 
the countries which seek eur markets. 

To defend a protective tariff, then, our opponents must show & 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad equal to the 
tariff which they ask. The Republican platform does not go so far 
as Mr. McKinley does in his report before mentioned, for while he 
advocated a protection equal to the whole difference in the “normal 
cost of production,” the platform only demanded a tariff equal to 
that portion of the increased cost which was due to higher wages. 
But ior the purpose of argument let us adopt the extreme view. 

To illustrate, if the cost of a given yard of cloth is $1, and 
the cost of the same yard of cloth in this country is $1.50, then 50 
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cents, 


the difference in the cost of production, would be the 
measure of the tariff levied according to the protective system. It 


needs no argument to prove that cloth can not be manufactured in 
this country unless it is sold for more than the cost of production; 
therefore, if the foreign cost is $1 and the difference in cost is 50 
cents, the cloth must be sold at $1.50 per yard in this country. 

illustration proves conclusively that the purpose of the tariff 
is, first, to make the consumer in this country pay the tariff upon 
the imported article; second, to make the consumer in this country 
pay alike amount for the home-made article; and, third, that we 
can not export an article which needs protection. It proves that 
the consumer pays the tax on the imported article, for upon no other 
thvory can the tariff be a benefit to the home producer. If the con- 
sumer here pays nomore for the imported article because of the tariff, 
his purchases will not be affected whether the tariff be high or low, 
and he will be no more apt to buy at home than before the tarif 
was imposed. It proves the pene Sil ied gt in because unless the 
consumer is compelled to pay the erence in cost he will not do 
s0, and unless he does so the manufacturer can not produce and sell 
in this country. It proves the third proposition, because if a tariff 
of 50 per cent is necessary to enable the manufacturer to sell at $1.50 
in this country an article which is sold abroad for $1, then the pro- 
ducer of the $1.50 article in this country can not expect to export 
it and sell in competition with the $1 article in other countries. 

If, therefore, a protectionist says that the foreigner pays the tax 
he admits that it is of no benefit to the industry which he desires» 
to protect; ifthe protectionist says that any pect of the tariff is 
oh added to the protected article, he admits that that part is not 
needed according to the Republican platform; if he declares that 
any protected article is exported, he admits that a tariff upon that 
article is not required. 

AMUSING CONTRADICTIONS. 

In the speech of a protectionist attempting to defend the princi- 
ple of protection are to be met some of the most amusing and 
absurd contradictions that ever crept into parliamentary debate. 
You can not find a protectionist in this House who dares to follow 
to its legitimate conclusion a single fundamental proposition which 
he lays down. Gentlemen on that side state one proposition in one 
breath and deny it in the next. They make one declaration in 
one sentence and contradict it in the sentence following, until 
you wonder whether one part of the protectionist mind sleeps 
While the other works. They tell you that we must have a pro- 
tective tariff because we pay higher wages than foreign countries, 
and when you protest against higher priced products, they at 
once reply that every thing is cheaper here than abroad. 

When you complain that the tariff is a tax they tell you that the 
foreigner pays it, and yet to make the answer more conclusive they 
appeal to you as did the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] to 
consider taxation a blessing rather than a burden. If the tax is a 
blessing—a good in ati aida Ga to load it upon the foreigner? 
Is it one of those 8 which “brighten as they take their 
flight?” If taxation is a blessing, why shall we allow the hated 
foreigner to steal it away from us? Whenever a tax is imposed 
upon a raw material used in manufacture the man who uses it 
by oats demands a compensatory duty upon the finished product. 
my does he need a compensatory duty if the foreigner pays the 
tax 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] complained the 
other day that the present bill fixed the same rate of duty for wire, 
the raw material, and for wire cloth, the finished product. In that 
case the rate is ad valorem and rises with the value of the article, 
but the argument itself is a confession that the consumer pays the 
tax, for if the tariff on wire is paid by the foreigner, it is immate- 
rial to the maker of wire cloth whether there is a tariff on wire or 
not. The present law is full of just such admissions, and yet the 
manufacturer who insists that the foreigner pays the tax upon his 
finished product seems entirely ignorant of that rule in regard to 
the tax upon the material which he himself uses. 

I am reminded of a fable. A fox one day stood at the foot of a 
tree and invited a cock, which sat upon a limb out of danger, to 
come down and lay aside his fears assuring him that a universal 

o had been proclaimed among all living creatures. About that 

ime the yelping of approaching hounds was heard and the fox 

started torun; when reminded by the cock that there could be no 

fear from the hounds so long as the universal peace continued, he 

replied, “( I am afraid they have not yet heard of the peace.” It is 

quite evident that the manufacturer has not yet heard that the for- 
eigner pays the tax upon the article which he buys. 


WHO PAYS THE TAX? 


The gentleman from Iowa . DOLLIVER] may have had some 
7 gs as to where the burden falls, but the testimony of a 
gentleman from Bermuda before the committee seems to have 
anchored him securely to the belief that tariff taxation is a means 
by which we distribute a great“ blessing” among the people of 
other countries who sell to us. It is true that a gentleman from 
Bermuda stated that the people of Bermuda, in his opinion, pay 
the duty m what they export to the United States, and to show 
how unfo ate his people are, I quote from his testimony where 


he expresses the opinion that the le of Bermuda also pay the 
duty on what they Bis, 2 * 
Mr. BRYAN. And wh to 5 
ME. W. 9 87 5 bead : A who pays the duty? 
T, YAN. 
Mr. Wasen. Yoo ein:: 


Tt was not 5 go to Bermuda to find a man who is de- 
luded with the idea that one government can collect its running 
expenses from the people living under another government. Thero 
are people living in this country who exhibit no physical evidence 
of mental weakness and yet who have made just as absurd state- 
ments. If the gentleman from Iowa accepts implicitly the theory 
of this man as to Bermuda, why does he not insist that the people 
of the United States pay the duty upon all which they import, and 
also the foreign duty upon all which they export? 

Our Republican friends declare it is their policy to export as 
much as possible and to import as little as possible. When you 
take this purpose in connection with the declaration in the last 
Republican platform, that the principle of protection is growing 
abroad, you can see what danger is ahead of us if the foreigner pays 
the tax, for when we reach the perfection of the policy and export 
ov g and import nothing, we shall contribute to the support 
of all countries to which we export and collect no taxes from them 
atall. If the foreigner pays the tax, blessed is the country which 
imports most, for great is the tribute which it collects from other 
lands, and woe to the nation which exports much, for it enriches 
the coffers of other governments. 

THE SALT REBATE. 


One of the most significant instances, which proves that the pro- 
tectionist knows that the tax is paid by the consumer in this coun- 
try, is found in the salt rebate. In section 322 of the present law 
appears this language: 

Provided, That imported salt in bond may be used in curing fish taken b - 
sels licensed to engage in the fisheries, and in curing fish on the shove at the 
navigable waters of the United States, under such re, ons as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe; and upon proof that the salt has been used for 
ory of the purposes stated in this proviso, the duties on the same shall be re- 
mitted. 


Under this provision more than $82,000 worth of salt was imported 
in 1893, and of that amount more than $78,000 worth was entered 
in customs’ district of Massachusetts and Maine. (See Exhibit A.) 

The Treasury Department reports that it was probably salt in 
bulk, upon which the duty would have been nearly $65,000, or 
more than one-fifth of all the duty collected from salt and more than 
one-third of all the duty collected from salt imported in bulk. If 
the foreigner pays the tax on salt, why are the fish-ourers of Maine 
and Massachusetts interested in having it free? If the tax on salt 
is a burden to the domestic consumer, why discriminate between 
the fish-curer of New England and the farmer of the West who 
needs salt to paak his winter’s meator salt his cattle? The trouble 
is that the ordinary citizen uses it in small quantities, and there- 
fore, makes no vigorous resistance, while the fish-curer buying in 
large quantities feels the Tegar of the duty, and not only demands, 
but secures relief. In fact the whole tariff law is full of evidence 
that the protective net differs from the fish net. The latter is so 
made that the small fish get away while the big fish are caught, 
but a protective tariff netis so framed that the big fish get away 
and the little fish are caught. [Applause]. 

I shall only detain you long enough on this point to submit a lot- 
ter written by a gentleman from Omaha, Nebr., hoping that it will 
have as much weight with the gentleman from Iowa as he gave te 
the testimony of the witness from Bermuda: 

OMAHA, NEBR., January 5, 1894. 

Dear Sm: I notice that the minority of the Ways and Means Committee com- 


plain that the ‘ Wilson bill” removes the tax from foreigners. 
My own experience as a soap manufacturer does not bear out the argument that 


the foreigner pays the tax. 
An important material in the manufacture of soap is caustic soda. On the 21st 


of November last I made a contract with an American manufacturer for caustic 
to be delivered as needed during this year at a fixed er with the proviso that 
the price shall be reduced by an amount equal to the uction in the tariff on 
caustic, so that I, asa consumer of caustic, receive the benefit of the reduction, 
and I am not a foreigner. This reduction will also make soap cheaper to the con- 
sumers of 1 K A 

With caustic free, a tariff of 10 per cent on laundry soap will be sufficient te 
enable us to compete with foreign manufacturers. 


Yours, respectfully, 


W, A. PAGE, 
For W. A. PAGE SOAP COMPANY. 
Hon. W. J. BRYAN, M. C., 
Washi 


ington, D. O. 


It would seem from this letter that Mr. Page is unable to appre- 
ciate the force of the argument that the tariff is a burden placed 
upon the foreigner. Our Pe are in the habit of appealing 
to experience to answer what they call theories. Hero is a bit of 
experience which conflicts with their own theories. Tho Page Soa 
Company not only pays the tariff on caustic imported, but an equ 
amount on caustic produced in this country; and by the removal 
of the duty the company is able to buy its caustic just that much 
less and make its soap just that much cheaper. By taking such 


burdens off of the industries of this country manufacturing is en- 
couraged and the consumer is enabled to buy at a lower price. 
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DO MANUFACTURERS WANT A TARIFF WHICH WILL REDUCE PRICES! 

Another one of the desperate arguments to which the protection- 
ist is driven, is that the tariff reduces the price of the article upon 
which it is laid. That a duty should be imposed for such a purpose 
is so ridiculous that it would be unworthy of consideration were it 
not seriously presented by men of high nee on the other side. 
The exigencies of politics seldom require as sudden and complete a 
conversion as those seem to have experienced who but three years 
ago were denouncing cheapness as undesirable. When Mr. McKin- 
ley submitted to the House the bill which bears his name, he pre- 
sented on behalf of the committee a report which gave the reasons 
in justification of the passage of the b On the second page of 
this report, we find these words: ‘‘We have not believed that our 
People, already suffering from low prices, can or will be satisfied 
with legislation which will result in lower prices” and a quietus 
was put upon those who were foolish enough to desire cheaper man- 
ufactured goods by the following declaration: 

yi he chief object of the industrial policy the; 
C N low prices for 8 
products as well as for manufactured goods. 

A little more than a year after the McKinley bill went into effect 
the minority of the Ways and Means Committee submitted a report 
in opposition to the Springer free-wool bill. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows], who was sure in 1890 that the people 
‘already suffering from low prices,” would not “‘be satisfied with 
legislation which will result in lower prices,” had so far recovered 
from the fear of cheapness that in the minority report before men- 
tioned he joined in praising low prices in these words: 

If cheapness is the one thing to be desired, it has certainly been achieved under 


a tariff w. enables a dollar to purchase pie! ee and better quality of woolen 
goods than was possible under any previous tariff. 


Gentlemen apes this floor have vied with each other in declaring 
that the McKinley bill was intended to cheapen articles upon which 
the tariff was raised and that it has cheapened them. Even the 
great high priest of protection, Mr. McKinley, was boasting of low 
prices brought by the McKinley bill within a year from the time 
when he urged its passage in order to relieve the people from the 
low prices which then icted them. And yet many who cheered 
his utterances in 1890 cheered him again when he disputed them. 

What confidence can you have in the theories, purposes, or argu- 

ments of persons who advocate a system on the ground that it will 
revent a certain condition, and then defend their system a year 
hia on the ground that it produced just the condition which they 
tried to prevent? 5 and applause.] 

We had a man in Nebraska who professed to be able to bring rain, 
and after there had been a short dry spell this man was engaged 
by a few citizens to call down a refreshing shower. He was to re- 
ceive $500 for his services provided an inch of rain fell within four 
days. He went to work, and within four days the rain came, an 
inch ofit. Not only did rain come, but wind came with it and blew 
down signs and broke off trees, so that the citizens threatened to 
sue him for 1 with the rain. [ Laughter and applause. 
But when the man tried to collect his $500 the men who employe 
him said, It not only rained here but all over Nebraska, and we do 
not believe that you caused the rain at all. It was a natural rain.“ 
And they Tetas. to pay him. And yet there was a man who was 
hired to bring rain. He tried to bring rain. The rain came within 
the promised time, and exceeding the promised amount, yet they 
doubted his being the cause. t a rain-maker a protectionist 
would be! [Laughter and applause.] 


MR. M’KINLEY AS A RAINMAKER. 


If Mr. McKinley, for instance, were in the rain-making business, 
and acted on the principle of the protectionist, nothing could defeat 
his right to recover. he were employed to bring an inch of rain 
within four days for $500, he would claim his pay even if it were 
cloudy when he commenced and clear when he got through. If his 
employers said: ‘‘ But you did not bring a rain; it is drier now 
than when you commenced,” he would reply: “Of course the 
rain did not come as I promised; but I am satisfied now that what 
you need is not a rain but a drought, and I have therefore brought 
youadrought.” [Laughter.] 

The protectionist does not content himself with dora what he 
once afirmed and advocating what he once opposed, athe makes 
one argument to one section of the country and reverses the argu- 
ment when he addresses another section. When he talks to the 
farmer, he says: Don't you see how a protective tariff gives you 
a better price for what you have to sell, and don’t you see how 
manufactured products haye been reduced by the tariff, so that 
you are doubly benefited? We give you a protective tariff in order 
that you may have a larger income from what you sell, and so that 
that income will go fa when you come to buy.” That would 
seem to be a proat thing for a farmer, but rather hard on the 
manufacturer; because, while the farmer is selling high and buying 
low, tbe manufacturer is supposed to be buying high and selling 
low. But to quiet the fears of the manufacturer, the protectionist 
is able to say: “Behold what a tariff does for you! A tariff on 
wheat has reduced the price of wheat so that you can buy it for 
less, and at the same time a tariff on your product enables you to 


sell at a higher price than you could if you were compelled to 
compete with the cheaper goods of other countries.” 

Why 1 fast and loose? If it is the purpose of a pro- 
tective tariff to make spades cheaper when levied upon imported 
spades, is it not the purpose of a tariff, when laid upon the cro 
which the spade produces, toreduce the price of that crop also? 

a protective tariff on binding twine was intended to reduce the price 
of twine, was not the tariff on wheat, bound with the twine, in- 
tended to reduce the price of wheat? 

But I must not dwell longer on this point. If the purpose of a 
protective tariff be, as it must be, to compel the consumer of a given 
article to pay an additional price because it is produced in this 
country—if it can be produced here as cheaply as abroad no protec- 
tion is needed—then a protective tariff is pyre system by which 
the Government taxes all of the people for the benefit of a portion 
of the people, and justifies the language of the Democratic plat- 
form, which denounces Republican protection ‘‘as a fraud, a rob- 
bery of the great majority of the American people for the benefit 
of the few.” Nono of our opponents will admit the operation of the 
law and then defend it. Before attempting to justify a protective 
tariff law as a proper use of the taxing power they screen themselves 
behind the pretense that the foreigner pays the tax, and assert that 
instead of increasing the price of the home product it really de- 
creases it, forgetting that if their assertions were true the 
qoaa not be needed, and would be useless for the purposes of pro- 

ction. 

TAXATION FOR PRIVATE PURPOSES. 

It is well that the people should be brought face to face with the 
pracne involved. Not only has the Supreme Court of the United 

tates declared in what is known as the “Topeka, Kansas Case” 
(20 Wall., 657) that public aid can not be extended to private enter- 
prises, but the supreme courts of nearly all the States have taken 
the same position. In the Topeka Case, Justice Miller delivered 
the opinion, and expressed the views of the court in the following 
terse and emphatic language: 

To lay with onc hand the power of the Government on the of the cit- 
izen, ak with the other ip Venton. it upon favored individuals fa aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it is 
done under the forms of law and is called a taxation. This is not legislation. It 
is a decree under legislative forms. 

If it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by establishing 
manufactures, the same may be said of any other business or pursuit which em- 
poys apa or labor. The merchant, the mechanic, the innkeeper, the banker, 

builder, the steamboat owner, are equally promoters of the public good, and 
equally deserving the aid of the citizens by forced contributions. No line can be 


drawn in favor of the manufacturer which would not open the coffers of the pub- 
2 Treasury to the importunities of two-thirds of the business men of the city or 
wn. 


The State of Pennsylvania has decided that a towncan not tax its 
citizens to aid a manufacturing enterprise located within 1ts limits. 
The city of Boston, some twenty years ago, was authorized to issue 
bonds and loan the money received for them for the rebuilding of 
that portion of the city which was destroyed by fire. The money 
was not to be given, but simply loaned. It would seem that in the 
face of a great conflagration which destroyed millions of dollars’ 
worth of property the people of that city would be justified in aid- 
ing in the rebuilding, if any taxation for private purposes were 
defensible. There the money loaned would have been used to build 
residences and business blocks, giving employment to labor, and 
retry | the taxable value of the property, but the court held 
that the State could not confer upon the city of Boston the power 
to tax for sucha purpose. In the supreme court of Maine the same 
principle has been under consideration on several occasions. In 
one instance, the town of Jay voted to loan its credit for 810, 000 to 
Hutchins & Lane to encourage them to move their “new sawmill 
and box factory” from Livermore Falls to Jay Bridge, the money to 
be paid back at a certain time. 

THE SUPREME COURT OF MAINE SAYS, NO. 

In the decision of the court (60 Maine, 124) are found these words: 

The State can not discriminate among occupations, for a discrimination in favor 
of one is a discrimination against all o . While the State is bound to protect 
all, it ceases to siwo that just protection when it affords undue advantages, or 
gives special and exclusive preferences to particular individuals and particular 
and special industries at the cost and charge of the rest of the community. 

The judges do not say that the location of the box factory will 
bring an indirect benefit to all the propie of the town. They do 
not say that this donation will enable the box factory to pay better 
wages, and thereby make the employés better consumers of other 
products of the community. They rightly realize and clearly de- 
clare that a discrimination in favor of one industry is a diserimina- 
tion against all others, and entirely repugnant to the idea that all 
citizens stand upon an equal footing before the law, and yet that 
aid was voted upon the very theory upon which a tariff is laid when 
its real objectis not revenue but protection. If the town of Jay 
has no power to tax its people to locate a factory among its own 

ople, what right has the Federal Government to tax a citizen of 

ebraska in order to locate an industry in that same town of Jay? 
If it were right to tax one citizen for the benefit of another on the 
ground that the indirect benefit received would equal the di- 
rect burden borne, certainly the citizen taxed would be more likely 
to receive the worth of his money if he lived near the factory than 
if he lived a thousand or two thousand miles away. And yet the 


„ 


355% Saale eee at 
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rep whose States refuse to allow their own citizens to 

be taxed for 3 ee own 83 are r Fro 3 

praise of a system by which the great producing masses o m 

and West are made to pay tribute to a small portion of the country. 
THE SUPREME COURT OF KANSAS SAYS, NO. 

There is just one other case to which I wish tocall your attention. 
In 1874 the young and growing State of Kansas suffered almost a 
total failure of crops; so distressing was the condition in some por- 
tions of the State that the farmers were not only in sore need of 
food for themselves and their beasts, but were without seed with 
which to raise another crop. The legislature, touched by a condi- 
tion which appealed strongly to . a law authoriz- 
ing townships to raise money by sale of bonds, and to use the 


t upon the amount which could be borrowed, and 
a limit upon the amount which could be furnished to each person. 
The question was raised before the supreme court, and the decision 
was in accord with the principles laid down by all the other courts. 
The court says: 

Ir consulted s our own fi wo sh approvo of as 
of oar effort to Pesan the ara of the 8 ate Tan 
tion be opened, not of present and actual di bat in an- 
ticipation of, and to future want, and who can declare result! 

If it is beyond the powers of Government to tax the farmers of a 
township in order that those who are without the means to plant 
a crop may be enabled to improve their land, and thus get beyond 
the need of charity, will you say that those same farmers can be 
taxed by means of a protective tariff to enable a manufacturer not 
only to commence, but to carry on, an establishment in another 


7 
The law laid down in these cases is sound, and justifies us in declar- 
that this Government has no right to use the taxing power 
either directly by bounty, or indirectly by a protective tariff, to hire 
somebody to carry on an unprofitable business. [Applanse.] 
PROTECTION WRONG IN POLICY. 

But let us pass to another part of the inquiry, If you can con- 
vince me that there is no moral question, no question of principle, 
involved, and that this Government has the right to take the prop- 
erty of a citizen in one part of the country and give it to a citizen 
in another part of the country, I still denounceit as unwise in policy. 
I need scarcely emphasize before the members of this House the 
viciousness of such a te beet Without rege say Po add anything 
to the argument by which the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cocxran] showed conclusively the impossibility of enriching a 
nation by such means, let me call your attention to the dangers 
which surround the use of the taxing power for private purposes. 
The moment it is understood that Congress is about to change the 
duty upon any article the person interested in the production of a 
like article at once protests against any reduction of the tariff. He 
may believe in tariff reform on other , but seldom does he 
believe in tariff reform applied to any article from the protection 
of which he receives a benefit. He is like the man who wrote to 
Peel when he was attacking the protective system in England. 
This man was interested in fishing, and he concluded a protest 
against a reduction of the tariff on his product by saying: 

Lam a thorough-going free trader in everything but herrings. 

Some of these men who have come before the committee have 
argued as earnestly in favor of a reduction of the tariff on the 
material which they use as they have protested against a reduction 
of the tariff on their finished products. They forcibly remind one 
of the merchant who when a thief had stolen a coat and put it on 
and ran off with it, shonted to the policeman who was about to 
shoot, Shoot him in the pants; the coat belongs to me!” 


THE ARROGANCE OF PROTECTIONISTS. 


Those who have enjoyed the beuefits of protection not only pre- 
sume to dictate the tariff schedules, but resent the idea that anyone 
except a mannfacturer should know e aoa the subject or 
have anything todo with the ma of tariff laws. Oneofthelead- 
ing manufacturing newspapers spoke a short time ago contempt- 
nously of the present Ways and Means Committee, because all of 
its members do not represent city or manufacturing coustituencies; 
and some of the members were ridiculed as being from “ rural vill 
and country court-houses.” At a meeting held last week in New 
York to protest against the Wilson bill, one of the speakers said: 

I traveled through the South and went hundreds of miles without seein 

. What do these Southern members know about workingwen? t 
right have these gouse-farmors to make laws for us! 

Why, sir, 58 per cent of the le of the United States live in 
the country and in villages having a less population than 1,000. In 


the name of those who still believe that “all men are created 


" 


wherever their residence or whatever their occupation, are excluded 
from an equal voice in the affairs of Government! 

No person would think of trying a case before a party to the suit, 
and yet it is a fact that the present law was framed in accordance 
with the expressed wishes of the manufacturers, and in many in- 
stances the lan; of the law was written out by those who wero 
to reap the benefits from its passage. The report submitted with 
the bill before the House quotes the language of Senator Hoar of 
Massachusetts, which directly bears upon this point. It is as 
follows: 
chusetts tad N the best to carefull: table ot all 

us 0 
tae ea way was to car y prepare a ot 


prong dae t the petitioners 
tion, . Con ES tbe many SET 


the interests I represent, with the exception of one or two, and the 
regard to those cases I have handed to Mr. ALDRICH. 


CARPETS ARE EXPORTED. 


Let me show you that you can not trust the representations made 
by interested parties any more safely in the framing of tariff laws 
than yon can in the other affairs of life. Iread in yesterday morning’s 
paper that a big meeting was held in New York City by the woolen 
men to protest against the Wilson bill, and among the vice-presi- 
dents elected at that meeting was a man by thename of John Sloane. 
He is, lunderstand, a member of the firm of W. & J. Sloane. The 
resolutions adopted at that meeting denounced the pending measure 
as destructive of the woolen industry, and yet, while this bill leaves 
35 per cent ad valorem on Axminster and moquette carpets, the firm 
of W. & J. Sloane has within three months 1 those same 
carpat and sold them in Ireland in the face of trade England 
without the protection of a single cent of tariff. [Great applause 
on the Democratic side.] In the Carpet and Upholstery Trade 
Review of New York, in its issue of December 1, 1893, there appears 
a letter written by the firm to Alexander Grant & Co. of Gork. 
Lam not e tates up the time of the House in readin many 
things, but I think this letter deserves a hearing. It is as fellows: 


NEW YORK, September 26, 1893. 

GENTLEMEN: Your valued order for ustte, and Axminster carpets 
has been received through Mr. Heubner. Of the amount we will ship sixty- 
four per S. S. Devonia, sai from here on "tho 30th instant, bills 
of lading for which shipment will follow next mail. We would ship more of your 
order, but where we found bodies were in stock borders were not, and vice versa. 
ee NO RAS, SIRES, IDRE SODS PENSE W can not bo 
s ipp complete. 

0 for the present unable to give definite on the balance 
of your order owing to the —.— rary 2 of our mill. 3 however, a3 
it reopens we will send u definite on which ig prot LSS Ope 

We foel assured that goods now sent will ve highly satisfactory to you, 
by which means you will very much increase quantity of your next order. 
ing you for the present, we are, gen 
Very truly, yours, 


Messrs. ALEXANDER, GRANT & CO., 
Cork, Ireland. 


There also appears in the same issue of the paper a cablegram as 
follows: 


W, & J. SLOANE. 


NEw YORK, October 27, 1893. 
rg ppaki E EN na Axminster etto ts 
ou are our e or ican moqu n 5 
ee anekte SLOANE. 


The same paper in a November issue contains an advertisement 
copied from the Birmingham (England) Mercury, in which A. R. 
Dean advertises 25,000 pieces of Axminster carpets of American 
make put on the English market.” And yet, if we are to believe 
the representations of the manufacturers, carpets made by Amer- 
ican labor and sold in ery Rope not only without a tariff to protect 
them but with freight added, can not be sold in this country with- 
out a higher duty than that contained in the bill under considera- 
tion. Let me call attention to another ind . We have had 
lately presented to this House the lamentable condition of the man- 
ufacturers of collars and cuffs in Troy. [Laughter.] 


COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


The able Representative from that district 8 re- 
sented for them as pathetic an appeal as could well be made. The 
census gives some very interesting statistics in regard to this 
promising infant industry, which represents itself as now tottering 
toruin. It came into existence before the passage of the 3 
bill. Under the tariff of 1883 these manufacturers enjoyed an 
valorem duty upon their product of 40 per cent, while they were 
taxed 35 per cent upon the material which they used. The pento 
measure reduces the tariff on the material which they use and st 
leaves them 35 per cent ad valorem on their product. It is inter- 
esting to note the condition of this industry under the tariff of 
1883. The census statistics are collected from the manufacturers 
themselves and are given, not for the purpose of eee a 
reduction of the tariff, but in the regular course of business, and I 
suppose they never thought that these figures would rise up to con- 
demn them. The statement made by the Census hog hee for 
the year 1890 includes all the in Troy that reported 
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(12 in number) engaged in the manufacture of shirts, collars, and 
cuffs, The total capital reported is ayy oe average number 
of employés, 8,713; total wages paid, $2,474,255; eons 
which include all expenses excepting for wages and 
material) 4,217; cost of material used, $2,476,156; value of 
roducts, 56,217,785. The average yearly wages (including officers, 
Am members, and clerks, as well as ordinary aides ed were, 
therefore, about $283; 39 per cent of the total value of the prod- 
uct was expended in wages, 39 per cent of the total value of the 
product was expended for material, and 8 per cent of the total value 
of the product for miscellaneous e „leaving a net profit of 
abont 20 per cent upon the capital invested—that is, the nominal 
capital; we have no way of knowing the real capital. 

Ar. Chairman, you can not rely on the statements that come here 
from protected industries themselves when prepared for effect. 

Mr. HAINES rose. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will yield to the gentleman a moment for any 
question. 

Mr. HAINES. My esteemed friend from Nebraska makes the 
statement that tho collar, cuff, and shirt industry was protected 40 
per cent under the tariff of 1883. That statement I concede to be 
entirely correct, but in order to thoroughly understand the situa- 
tion 

Mr. BRYAN. Does the gentleman rise to submit a question? 

Mr. PICKLER. Oh, let him explain; this is a matter affecting 
his district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] 
can not be interrupted without his consent. 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not yield for a speech, though I shall gladly 
answer any question. 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] has 
unlimited time, I believe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is entitled to 
the floor without interruption. 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield for a brief statement. 

Mr, HAINES. As introductory to what I was about to say, it was 
necessary for me to remark, as I stated on Tuesday evening last, 
that the collar and cuff industry, which originated in Troy, had, by 
the tariff of 1883, under the general schedule, a protection of 40 per 
cent. In 1886 the general strike then prevailmg throughout the 
coun affected the city of Troy, and at that time many of the 
operatives engaged there, especially foremen, went to Germany and 
other countries and established factories to make collars, cuffs, and 
shirts. Between 1883 and 1886 the collar and cuff business of the 
whole country was practically done in the city of Troy. Between 
1886 and 1890, 25 of those factories failed or went ont of existence. 
It was not until they received protection under the tariff of 1890 
that they regained their strength. Under the operationof that law 
they have maintained wages up to 3 

While I do not intend to make a speech, I wish the gentleman to 
understand that 90 bed cent of all the labor employed in the collar 
and cuff industry there is 8 by women. When he states 
that the average amount of wages paid is less than $1 a day or $6 
& week, I make the statement that the wages paid for the labor of 
women are between $7 and $8 a whi and I further state that with- 
out protection of our tariff that industry would be compelled to 
compete against foreign labor, which is paid $1 a week in Japan. 
What I have asked on of that industry is simply such pro- 
tection as will compensate for the difference of wages paid here and 
abroad. That is all; and Ithink I am justified in asking that much. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say to the gentle- 
man from New York, when he speaks of these people failing before 
the passage of the McKinley bill, that there are thousands of farm- 
ers in this country who failed who were making a less profit on 
their capital than 20 per cent. [Applause on the floor and in the 


alleries. 

nd The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must remind our visiting friends in 

—. galleries that they are not permitted to make such eee 
ns. 

Mr. HAINES. In affidavits before—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the panem from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Ido not yield to the gentleman foraspeech. Ifhe 
desires to correct any statement I have made I shall gladly yield to 
him for that purpose; but I can not yield tohim for a speech. The 
gentleman made a speech upon this subject the other evening. I 
understand it has been printed, and I know he would not care to 
repeat it here; in fact, I think in a few years he will be ashamed to 
mae] made it once. {Laughter and applause on the Democratic 

0. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course the gentleman from Nebraska can 
not be interrupted without his consent. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. HAINES. I merely wished to state that affidavits were pre- 
sented to your committee, which I had here the other evening, not 
only from manufacturers in the city of tai’ but from other reliable 
sources, going to show that those man did not average 
over 6 per cent upon their investment and that they would be con- 


tent with 5 per cent, while in many instances they are only making 


2 cent. [Applause. 

. BRYAN. Iam ing that the people of this country shall 
some their choice and give credence to whichever statement they 
prefer. 

They can decide for themselves whether they will accept the 
statement furnished by the Census department or an davit 
furnished by interested parties in order to secure a continuation of 
the advantages which they now under the tariff. And 
more than that, let me say to the gentleman, if these manufacturers 
are making only 5 per cent now under the McKinley law, and were 
making 20 per cent before its enactment, common business judg- 
ment woald that they would try the experiment of going 
back to the low tariff with 20 per cent profit instead of trying to 
be satisfied with only 5 per cent under a higher tariff. [Applause 
on Democratic side. 

I might suggest here, Mr. Chairman, that a protective tariff 
sometimes oppresses the very person whom it tries to aid, as for 
instance, when the tax on raw material is not fully compensated 
for in the tax on the finished product; in such case the manufac- 
turer is in a worse condition t he would be with absolute free 
trade. But that is not the only grievance against the manufac- 
turers of collars and cuffs. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS. 

They have not only grossly misrepresented the facts, but have 
done it so stupidly as to be easily discovered. When the Mills bill 
was before the Senate they appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee and protested against a reduction of the tariff on their 
product. They filed a statement with the committee showing the 
condition of the industry for 1887. The statement is found on 


541 of the first volume of Senate Tariff Hearings, 1888, and as 

follows: 

Gross amount of sales +++ $9, 902, 685, 49 

Paid for wages . 4,289, 299. 45 

Whole fa bolyaia —— 15, 749 
Percentage of wages, 25 per cent of sales and 60 per cent of cost. The 15} 

cent of difference is expense of business, interest on investment, etc., and w. 


profit there may be. 

They did not give the amount of capital invested nor the other 
expenses besides wages, so that an estimate could be made of their 
profit on the capital invested; but taking the number of employés 
and amount of wages as stated, it would seem that the average paid 
annually to the employés only amounted to $272.35 each, or $10.00 
less than the amount shown by the census to have been paid in 1890. 
It so happened that on the 13th day of September, 1893, a committee 
representing the same manufacturers of Troy appeared before the 

ays and Means Committee to protest again against a reduction of 
the tariff on their product.’ They submitted a statement showing 
the condition of the industry at this time. A comparison of these 
two statements is exceedingly post J 

The last statement appears on page of Tariff Hearings before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 1893, and isas follows: 


STATISTICS COLLAR AND SHIRT BUSINESS. 


Troy collar and shirt manufacture. 

{From latest statistics obtainable, and which are substantially correct to-day.] 
CRT a e e e sce neets ine da pevabecsunedasonaal 000, 000. 00 
er ee * 58882 
Annual wages paid . 4, 289, 209. 45 
„ OGG soso 0 00 apashan paeka an SISAR 15, 749 


Percentage of wages, per cent of sales, 60 per cent of cost. 

The Troy business is about evenly divided between collars and shirts. 

‘The Eleventh Census does not mention concerns manufacturing collars only. 

It will be seen by a comparison of these two statements that the 
total sales amounted last year to exactly the same as in 1887; that 
the wages paid amounted to exactly the same as in 1887, and that 
exactly the same number of hands were employed last year as in 1887. 
The note which follows the last table not only shows that those who 
presented it knew of the census statement, but also left the impres- 
sion that their statement was taken from the census, for they say— 

Tho Eleventh Census does not mention concerns manufacturing collars only 
as if they had given us all the information which they could obtain 
from the census. Why did they go back five years to secure a par- 
tisan statement, made for a seldsh purpose, instead of giving more 
recent statistics, impartially prepared? If they erred trong igno- 
rance, it shows that their statements are not reliable. If they erred 
through intent to deceive, it shows how little confidence can be 
placed in representations made under such circumstances. They 
resented before the committee ashort time ago that they had cabled 
to Enrope and found out that they could not compete under a tariff 
of 35 per cent. With less time and expense, they might have found 
from the Census department that they could compete. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must not pause longer u this phase of 
thequestion. You have heard men during this ion 1 
of the wonderful export trade which followed the McKinley bill, 
but you have noticed that none of the speakers have carried the 
comparison farther than 1892. 

THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


I will append to my remarks a brief table (A dix B) showing 
. 6605000 in 1880; was ia 


that the balance of trade was against us $2, 
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our favor $68,000,000 in 1890; that the balance in our favor fell to 
$39,000,000 in 1891, and then rose to $202,000,000 in 1892; and from 
that great height fell to $18,000,000 against us in 1893,the last-named 

ear ending before the Democratic Administration had been in con- 
trot five months, and before any change occurred in our tariff laws. 

The table also shows that the groat increase in exports in 1892 
over 1891 was due entirely to the large amount and high price of 
agricultural exports for that year. The increase in agricultural 
exports alone was greater by $11,000,000 than the total increase in 
exports of all kinds, while the value of exports of manufactured 
products fell off more than $10,000,000 from 1891 to 1892, and a half 
million more in 1893. Manufactured products constituted 19.37 per 
cent of our total exports in 1891, and only 15.61 per cent in 1 
while the agricultural exports constituted 73.69 par cent of the total 
in 1891, and 78.69 per cent in 1892, while they fell to 74.05 per cent 
in 1893, The export price of wheat in 1891 was 93 cents per bushel; 
in 1892, $1.03; and in 1893, 80 cents. The export price of corn mea 
and wheat flour rose in 1892 and fellin1893. The high price of cer- 
tain agricultural products, as every one knows, was due to the short 
crops abroad, and the advantage thus accruing to our farmers can 
only be attributed to the McKinley bill on the ground that it 
blighted the crops in foreign lands. These figures also show that 
the price received for the great staples of agriculture in the United 
States depends upon the price in foreign markets and not upon a 
tariff upon these products. 

As another evidence that the McKinley law has not acted accord- 
ing to the expressed purpose of its authors, that while the exports 
for 1893 were less than for any one of the three preceding years, 
the imports for 1893 wero $21,000,000 greater than for any previous 
year in the history of the United States. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let me call your attention to the tariff of 1846, 
and then compare the condition of agriculture under the two sys- 
tems. 

TARIFF REFORM, 1846-1804. 

The contest in which we are now engaged is very similar to that 
through which the friends of tariff reform passed in 1846. The 
sliding tariff which preceded the law of 1842 showed a growin, 
sentiment in favor of tariff reform just as the law of 1883 showe 
that the people were growing restive under the war tariff. In 
1842 the protectionists raised the tariff to suit their ideas, just as 
in 1890 they framed the present law. The opposition to the law of 
1842 commenced immediately, as did the opposition to the law of 
1890, and in 1846 the opponents of protection secured their first de- 
cided advantage in the direction of lower duties ; just as we expect 
now to take our first step in the direction of a revenue tariff. The 
law of 1846 was more radical than the pending measure, and left 
less advantage to the manufacturer than the Wilson bill ; for, while 
under the Walker tariff the rates were less on manufactured pro- 
ducts than those left by the bill under consideration, we have given 
to the manufacturers greater benefits in the way of free material. 
To all intents and purposes, however, the effort to-day is but a 
repetition of that great struggle which will ever be memorable in 
the history of tariff reform. Then, as now, the consumers de- 
manded relief from the burdens of tariff taxation ; then, as now, 
the protected industries resisted to the uttermost every attempt at 
reduction. The House and Senate were vocal with calamitous pre- 
dictions, and the air was rent with the wails of representatives who 
were mourning at the prospective degradation of labor, the total 
eee of all industry, and the utter bankruptey of a great 

eople. 
pre PROPHICIES OF EVIL. 

to ues from the Globe some of the prophe- 

cies which were made, in order that the people of this generation ma; 
see how fear in some instances, and selfishness in others, usurpe 
the place of reason, even among 2 and good men of a former 
generation. Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, presented several 

etitions ‘‘from miners and laborers employed in the coal mines of 
Bchuylkin County against the new tariff bill,” and added: 

They say that the passage of the bill now before the Senate will destroy their 
business, shut up their coal pits, and beggar their families, 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, said: 

Let us not bring such a people in contact and competition with the wretched 
paupers of Europe and subject them to like degradation. 

Mr. McIlvaine said: 

But the object of this billis plain. It laid the ax at the root of all American 
manufacture. 

Mr. McLean presented a resolution from the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania: 1 

That our Senators and resentativ: and h k 
all attempts to alter or modify the tariff act of 1842. e eee 

Mr. Thompson opposed the bill because 
It will change the industry of the Rei N Shree? from employments un- 


It may be interestin 


dertaken upon the faith our legislation, by a tting a free ost unre- 
stricted competition from abroad, of labor uced to the lowest possible living 
prices, the fruits of oppression and poverty. 


Just before its passage Senator Cameron rose— 


to enter his solemn protest against its pass and to give notice that the word 
P will this + go forth and 8 the lond voice of the laborers 


of the North shall compel their oppressors to respect 


Mr. Niles added as a last word— 

I have only to say to the Sampsons, who are prepared 
come forward with your locks unsh raise up the pillars of the nation’s pros- 
perity, and overthrow the mighty fabric. But I must be permitted to add, in the 
spirit of friendly warning, be careful that you are not yourselves crushed in the 
common ruin. 

Mr. Huntington’s last contribution was— 

The bill was inevitably destined to be repealed; but in the meanwhile ma: 
would be reduced by it 1 degradation and re 3 

Mr. Simmons expressed his anguish as follows: 

This bill which is about to plunge the country into a difficulty, to take the daily 
bread from the orphans and from the millions whose employment would be swept 
away, was apparently to be forced 7 765 the country by a single vote. Yes, one 
vote would save all distress, all agony. 

Even Mr. Webster could not restrain the prophetic spirit, and con- 
fidently predicte such dire results as would compel immediate 
repeal. Just before the vote was taken, he said: 

And I tell tlemen on the other side that the President's signature to this 
bill will not tili a determination will be entered into far and wide to bring 
it under the revision of the present Congress for consideration. It ought to be 
so, and it willbe so. The bill goes into effect on the first of December next, and 
we meet here on the fifth, and L here tell you that on the yery first day of our ses- 
sion a bill will be in the other House to repeal this law. * * Itis as impos- 
sible that the sun should go backward and set in the east, as that the people 
should suffer the principles contained in this bill to prevail. 


But in spite of fears and tears, in spite of denunciation and 
anathema, the Walker tariff went into effect, and its friends calmly 
8 na vindication. What was the result of the passage of 

is law 


to SORU this work, 


PROPHECIES FAILED. 


Were wagesreduced? Was manufacturing destroyed? Were the 
people pauperized Were the farmers ruined? Did the nation go 
into seam ey No, Mr. Chairman, every fear was disappointed, 
and the hope of its supporters was more than realized. is coun- 
try did what England did after her abolition of the tariff. The re- 
sult in England is indicated by the fact that wages increased and 
wealth increased. In 1849 the adult and able-bodied paupers in 
England and Wales amounted to about 1 in every 90. In 1878 they 
amounted to Lin about 250. Crime fell off one-half between 1840 
and 1878. The consumption of goods among the people very largely 
increased. But great as was the improvement in England the con- 
dition in this country was better still, as indeed it must be so long 
as our natural and undeveloped resources so far exceed those of any 
other nation. 

Under the Walker tariff agriculture prospered, manufacturin 
prospered, and the wealth created was more equally distributed 
than it ever has been or can be under a protective tariff. Gentle- 
men have read extracts from newspapers to show the condition of 
the people during the panic of 1857, but, sir, there is testimony 
more conclusive than a newspaper article; there is evidence more 
convincing than anything which any person could give from his 
own experience. The fact remains unanswered and unanswerable, 
that the operation of the law of 1846 was so satisfactory in its op- 
eration that no party could make political capital by advocating 
its repeal. In 1857, eleven years afterwards, the tariff was still fur- 
ther reduced, and even those who 1 the reduction, instead 
of pointing to the disastrous effects of the tariff of 1846, contented 
themselves with speaking of the prosperous condition of the country 
and urging that there should be no further reduction of the tariff 
upon the articles in which they were interested. 

Mr. Fullen, of Pennsylvania, the State whose Legislature protested 
against the tariff of 1846, spoke of the wonderful growth of the iron 
industry. He said: 

In 1849 we made in this country only 18,000 tons of rails; in 1854, 160,000 tons; 
and during the last year (1856) nearly $00,000 tons. We aro rapidly coming up te 
the wants of the country. 

And all this was done under a 30-per-cent tariff. 

Mr. Washburne, of Maine, spoke in fayor of the bill making the 
reductions in 1857. He said: 

The bill would reduce the revenue and help the consumer and producer. It 
enables the home manufacturer, who uses many of these articles, to sell cheaper 
than before, and thus carry on a successful competition with 222 manatee. 
turers. It encourages him to go to work, and by so doing tends to increase tha 
3 and reduce the price of whatever he works upon, while he secures a 

profit to himself. 

Even Senator SHERMAN failed to see any great danger in tariff re- 
forms. He said in 1857: 

All parties agree to the absolute necessity of reducing the revenue. * * * 
Tho reductions can eg ee made in one of two modes, either by enlarging the free 
list or by reduction of the rates of duty. 

He favored a general reduction rather than the putting of articles 
on the free list, but nowhere did he denounce the law of 1846, and 
nowhere did he advise the raising of the tariff as necessary for pro- 
tection or as a means by which the revenues might be reduced. 

But, sir, I need not detain this House with a further review of 
this kind of testimony. 

BLAINE VS. BURROWS. 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] said on this floor a 
few days ago: 

I submit, therefore, that the committee is not justified in its assertion that the 
tariff of 1846 and 1857 brought a healthy growth to all the industries of our 
country.“ It was precisely fhe 7 and these warnings of history ought te 
be t to deter you from the repetition of the folly. 
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These words were uttered in the heat of debate for the purpose 
of defeating the passage of the present bill. 

Let me set over against the testimony of the gentleman from 
Michigan the statement of Mr. Blaine, calmly penned in his work 
entitled Twenty Years of Congress. On page 196 of the first volume 
this most distinguished of the modern 8 of protection is 
forced by candor to admit that 


The principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 seemed for the time to be so 
entirely vindicated and approved that resistance to it ceased, not only among the 
people but among the protective economists, and even among the manufacturers 

a large extent. So general was this acquiescence that in a protective tariff 
was not suggested or even hinted by any one of the three parties which presented 


Presidential candidates. It was not surprising, therefore, that with a plethoric 


condition of the National for to or three consecutive years, the Demo- 
cratic Con, in the closing session of Pierce’s Administration, enacted what 
has since own as the of 1857. this law the duties were placed 


lower than they had been at any time since war of 1812. The act was well 
received by the people, and was indeed concurred in by a considerable portion of 
the Repub party. 

If in 1856 no political pariy even hinted at a protective tariff, our 
opponents will be compelled to admit that there was more general 
acquiescence in low tariff than there ever has been in a high tariff. 

nd just here, Mr. Chairman, let me call attention to the effect on 
agriculture of the tariff of 1846 as compared with the tariff which 
we have been enjoying, or rather suffering from, since the war. 

I will not occupy your time in reading the statistics in full, but 
will merely refer to them and append them to my remarks, where 
they can be consulted by those who desire to carry the investiga- 
tion further. There were published in a report issued by the Agri- 
cultural Department in 1892 some tables which show the rate of farm 
wages in 1875 and also in 1892. 


THE WALKER TARIFF AND AGRICULTURE. 


From this table it appears (Appendix C) that the monthly wages, 
without board, have fa len in every New England State and in the 
at manufacturing States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
hio, and Illinois, while there was a slight rise or but a small 
declinein the following agricultural States: Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Texas, and Srian esota. Taking all the States together, 
the average wages, without board, fell from $19.87 in 1875 to $18.60 
in 1892, while the average wages, with board, fell from $12.72 per 
month to $12.54. The same report shows a like fall in day wages 
trom 1869 to 1892, and also a rise in farm wages from 1840 to 1862. 
I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Census depart- 
ment for the statistics which it has kindly ig adr at my request. 
I place in the Recorp (Appendix D) a table showing the average 
acre of farm lands in the New ae eae States from 1850 
„ also the total value of farm lands in the same States during 
the same period. From this table it appear that the value of farm 
lands increased per acre and in total value from 1850 to 1860 in 
every State of New England. The land, taking all the New Eng- 
land States together, rose on an average from $22.92 in 1850 to $27.51 
in 1860, while the total value of the farm lands in these six States 
increased more than $100,000,000. The table also shows that the 
average value of farm lands per acre was less in 1880 than in 1870 
and less in 1890 than in 1880. The table also shows that the total 
value of farm lands in New England was $90,000,000 less in 1890 
than in 1880. 
eee. is any benefit to agriculture, the benefit must cer- 
inly be greatest in the immediate neighborhood of the factories, 
and yet, in the very portion of the country most noted for manufac- 
turing, agriculture prospered more under low tariff from 1850 to 
1860 than it did under a high tariff from 1880 to 1890. 

I have had prepared, also, the same statistics in regard to portions 
of New York and Pennsylvania, These are States largely interested 
in manfacturing. In New York the district so ably represented by 
my distinguished colleague upon the committee Mr. ae) batee 
selected. This table (Appendix E) shows that for the entire State 
of New York the average value per acre of farm lands rose from 
$29.00 in 1850 to $38.30 in 1860, and fell from $55.61 in 1870 to $44.41 
in 1880 and to $44.08 in 1890. The table also shows that the total 
value of farm lands in New York increased about $250,000,000 from 
1850 to 1860 and fell off over $300,000,000 between 1870 and 1890 
while the total value of farm products fell more than $90,000,000 
between 1870 and 1890, The figures given for the Congressional 
district present the same characteristics, 

I desired to have made a similar statement for the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and as a member of the committee from that State [Mr. 
DALZELL] does not represent an agricultural constituency, I left the 
Census department to choose four counties. The counties of Lan- 
easter, York, Chester, and Adams were selected for comparison. 
These are near the groas manufacturing centers, Philadelphia and 
York. The table (Appendix F) shows the same general condition 
in Pennsylvania as in New York. The entire State shows a rise in 
the value of land acre from 1850 to 1860 and a fall from 1870 to 
1890, although there was a slight rise—less than $1 per acre 
between 1880 and 1890. In the four counties given there was a fall 
between 1880 and 1890, and in the county of Chester the average 
value of farm land was less in 1880 and 1890 than it was in 1860, 
although under the Walker tariff it had risen from $60.07 per acre 

in 1850 to $84.06 per acre in 1860. The table also shows a fall in the 
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value 


total value of agricultural land between 1870 and 1890, and a con- 
siderable fall in the value of farm products during the same period. 


TENANT FARMING INCREASING UNDER HIGH TARIFF. 


Thus it will be seen that if there has been prosperity in the manu- 
n it has not been shared even by those farmers who 
live within sound of the factory whistle. One of the best evidences 
of prosperity is an inerease in the proportion of home-owners, and 
there can be no more significant indication of approaching danger 
than an increase in the proportion of tenants. The Census depart- 
ment in 1880, and again in 1890, secured statistics in regard to the 
number and proportion of owning and tenant farmers. While in 
1880 the statistics were based upon the number of owned farms,” 
and in 1890 on the number of farm-owning families,” the Depart- 
ment has considered the two plans so nearly identical as to make a 
fair comparison, and has placed the results side by side. 

I append to my remark (Appendix G) a table showing the result 
of this comparison in several districts and States. In the New York, 
district before mentioned, the number of farm-owning families in 
1890 was 1,500 less than the number of owned farms in 1880, while 
the number of farm-hiring families had increased more than 1,100, 
and the proportion of tenants rose from 16.84 per cent in 1880 to 
23.10 per cent in 1890. In the four Pennsylvania counties to which 
I have referred, the number of farm-owning families was 1,500 less 
in 1890 than the number of owned farms in 1880, while the number 
of farm-hiring families was 2,000 greater in 1890 than the number 
of hired farms in 1880, and the percentage of tenant farmers in- 
creased from 25.38 in 1880 to 32.69 in 1890. 

I have also obtained similar statistics for the district represented 
by my friend from Illinois [Mr. HorkiNs], the details of which appear 
in the appendix (Appendix G). For the whole State of IIlinois 
the census shows that there were 175,497 owned farms in 1880, and 
only 159,670 1 families in 1890, a decrease of 15,827. On 
the other hand, while there were only 80,240 hired farms in 1880, 
there were 91,512 farm-hiring families in 1890, an increase of 11,272. 
This shows an increase in the percentage of renters from 31.38 to 
36.43 during that period. 

But for the district represented by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Hopxiys] the showing is even worse, as the number of owned 
farms in 1880 exceeded by 1,368 the number of farm-owning families 
in 1890, and the number of farm-hiring families in 1890 exceeded 
the hired farms in 1880 by 1,265. 

The statistics for the State of Iowa and for the district repre- 
sented by my colleague on the committee [Mr. GEAR] show the 
same general result, except that the State has been settling up 
some so that there was a small increase in the number of farm 
owners, but a still ter increase in the number of tenant farmers 
for the whole State. In 1880 there were 141,177 owned farms. In 
1890 there were only 144,698 farm-owning families—an increase of 
only 3,521 in that growing State in ten years. In 1880 there were 
44,174 hired farms, and in 1890 60,737 Sarm hiring families—an in- 
crease in the number of tenants of 16,563. The percentage of 
renters was only 23.83 in 1880, and 29.57 in 1890. In the Con- 
gressional district selected (Appendix G), the number of owners de- 
creased 1,659, and the number of renters increased 209. The average 

rcentage of renters for the seven counties increased from 22.81 in 

880 to 27.35 in 1890. This increase in the 3 of farm 
tenants was not confined to the States which I have mentioned, but 
is noticeable all over the country wherever I have been able to ob- 
tain the statistics. 

I presented some two years ago the statistics for groups of coun- 
ties in several New England, central, and Western States, and will 
only add here that the percentage of farm tenants in Minnesota 
rose from 9.15 in 1880 to 15.25 in 1890; the percentage in Missouri 
rose from 27.31 in 1880 to 31.05 in 1890; the percentage in Montana 
rose from 5.27 in 1880 to 13.40 in 1890; and the percentage in Wis- 
consin rose from 9.65 in 1880 to 13.10 in 1890. Some of the friends 
of protection have insisted that the increase in the proportion of 
tenants is an evidence of prosperity, that, to use their lan ©, 
“ the farmers are getting rich and moving into the cities, leaving 
tenants to take care of the farm.” 


AGRICULTURE DEPRESSED UNDER PROTECTION. 


While you will find here and there a farm which is rented for such 
a purpose, you will find more instances where a farmer has lost his 
land under a mortgage and is now renting of his former mortgagee. 
If the increases shown in the proportion of tenants denotes pros- 
perity then the perfection of prosperity will be reached when 99 
per cent are tenants. The argument now made that the farmer is 
prosperous contradicts the statement made in the report which 
socompaniod the McKinley bill. In that report we find these 
words: 

No rity i i her industries if agriculture languish. In so far 
as the bring? eA 3 — be helpful, it must Le faithfully and 
forcefully exerted to build up and strengthen agriculture. That there is wide- 
spread depression in this industry to-day can not be doubted. 

This admission is made by the committee after thirty years of a 
protective tariff, framed for the ostensible purpose of helping all 
industries. After three decades of artificial stimulation we are told 
that there is widespread depression in the great industry of agri- 
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culture, and that withont pote in this industry prosperity in 
. 


other industries is impossi ut instead of applying an intelli- 
nt remedy they piled the burdens still higher on a depressed in- 
Daer and tried to blind the eyes of the farmers by raising the tariff 
on the great articles of export, whose price fixed in foreign markets 
can not be raised or lowered by a tariff imposed upon them here. 
But I must not dwell longer upon this portion of the subject. 
There has been some discussion as to what a revenue tariff is, and 
our friends on the other side have, from time to time, laid down 
different plans and insisted that each was the only revenue tariff. 


A TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY. 


Among the friends of tariff reform there has beena t diversity 
of opinion as to the form which a purely revenue tariff should take. 
That great and persistent opponent of an unconstitutional tariff, 
the New York Sun, insists that the only way to secure“ a genuine, 
constitutional tariff for revenue only” is to levy the same ad valo- 
rem rate of duty upon all articles imported and anthorize the Pres- 
ident to reduce the rate in case too much revenue is collected from 
it. Such a tariff might better be called a uniform than a revenue 
tariff. The rate on some articles might be below the revenue point, 
while the same rate on other articles might be above the revenue 
point, and a reduction of the rate might increase the revenue, just 
as a reduction in the rates in 1846 in the revenue. ers 
have proposed as the only purely revenue tariff a tariff levied upon 
articles the like of which we do not produce. Such a tariff might 
better be called a nonprotective tariff, for its chief feature is that 
all of the tax paid By soe poupla because of the tariff goes into the 
Treasury, whereas a tariff levied upon articles which we do produce 
is intended to enable the manufacturer to collect by means of the 
tariff a certain indefinite sum from the people of this coun in 
addition to the amount collected by the Government. In 1844 Mr. 
MeKay reported from the Committee of Ways and Means a bill to 
reduce the revenue. The report which accompanied the bill was a 
defense of the plan upon which the Walker tariff was drawn. On 

13 of that report a definition of arevenue tariff was given, and 
1 reproduce it here because it is the best definition which has come 
under my observation. I read from the report: 

The understanding of this committee, therefore, is that while every — is 
necessarily protective to its extent, yet every duty is to be considered, is 
properly denominated, arevenue duty the rate of which yields the largest amount 
of revenue from the 9 of tho article upon which it is imposed, or the 
rate of which is below that point, so that an increase of the rate would produce 
an increase of the revenne, and that every du is to be considered, and rop- 
erly denominated, a protective duty the rate of which is so high as to nis 
the amount of revenue derived from the importations of the article upon which 
it is imposed, and the rate of which requires to be reduced to increase the rev- 
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effect tho reanlt as the true aud ee eee duty. 

It is evident that a duty may be placed so high as to be prohib- 
itory or so low as to bring in less revenue than might be secured 
from a higher duty. A duty levied according to any one of the 
three plans leaves out of consideration the question whether we 
can produce a given article as cheaply here as abroad. The first 
plan, while it gives to every industry the same amount of protec- 
tion, overlooks the fact that under the same rate of duty we might 
export one article and sell it abroad, while another article we would 
not beable to manufacture under the same rate of duty. The second 
plan would only recognize the principle of protection by denying it 
any application whatever. The third plan, being drawn with revenue 
solely in view, would be indifferent as to whether the incidental 
protection furnished was adequate or inadequate. 

THE WILSON BILL. 


The Wilson bill is not drawn in absolute conformity to any one 
of these plans. The committee has recognized that it had to deal 
with a system vicious in principle and yet present with us, and it 
seemed wiser to make a domney Rachid an ultimate revenue tariff 
than to attempt the accomplishment of it by a single enactment. 
The bill makes many reductions of prohibitory duties, so thatin such 
cases the revenue will be increased rather than diminished. On 
other articles it both reduces the rate of duty and the amount of 
revenue, believing that the tax is greater than the people should 
bear even for revenue on those particular articles. Generallyspeak- 
ing, the bill leaves the tariff lowest upon articles of necessity and 
highest upon articles of luxury. Many duties upon agricultural 
products which afforded neither revenue nor protection were reduced 
or abolished. 

One very important feature of the bill is the addition to the free 
list of several articles e as raw materials. Perhaps, technic- 
ay speaking, there is nothing separated from realty and having 

alue which can be called absolutely raw material, but commer- 
cially speaking hose things are called raw material which lie at 
the basis of great manufacturing enterprises and which are only 
utilized after conversion into a finished product. 

FREE WOOL. 

Wool, for instance, is the chief raw material in the woolen in- 
dustry, and it has been placed upon the free list. Whether the 
tariff on wool has raised the price of wool to the sheep-grower 
above the point it would have reached without a tariff, is a ques- 
tion which has been discussed rather than settled. ing for 


ven 
will 


myself, it is immaterial in my judgment whether the sheep-grower 
receives any benefit from the tariff or not. Whether he does or does 
not, whether the wool manufacturer collects a compensatory dut; 
from the eonsumer of woolen goods and pays it over tothe wool- 
grower, or collects it and keeps it himself, or doesn’t collect it at 
all, and therefore does not need it, I am for free wool, in order that 
the vast majority of people who do not raise sheep, but whodo need 
warm clothing to protect them from the blasts of winter, may have 
that clothing cheaper; and in order that our woolen manufac- 
turers, unburdened by a tax upon foreign wool, and unburdened 
by liketax upon home-grown wool—if they pay an increased price 
now—may manufacture for a wider market, If we cheapen the 
price of woolen goods we shall not only be able to export woolens 
as we how export manufactures of cotton, of leather, and of iron, 
but we shall increase the ene of such goods among our 
own people; and every increase consumption increases the 
demand for labor to produce, and an increase in the demand for 
labor will result in more constant employment and better wages. 
There is no bability that the ind will be more 
injuriously affected by free wool than if has been Bs pratelon; 
or, perhaps, it would be more accurate to say that it existed 
and will exist independent of any tariff legislation. Under the 
highest protection the number of sh east of the Mississippi 
River fell off more than one-half after and Ido not believe 
the decline would have been any greater had wool been on the 
free list all the time. The average tariff left on woolen goods is a 
little over 39 per eent, which is a reduction of about 60 per cent on 
that schedule. In this connection I desire to call attention toa 

which states. with delightful simplicity the real secret of 
the ardent affection which our opponents are now showing for the 
sheep-grower. 

THE MANUFACTURERS SEEM GENEROUS. 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] said in the course 
of his remarks: 

“Itis but just to say that the woolen manufacturers as a body 
demand no such unjustifiable discrimination” as free wool. That 
statement places the manufacturers in the position of conceding to 
the wool-grower the protection which they demand for themselves. 
It is too bad that the gentleman from Michigan innocently exposes 
their real motive before the echo of his first declaration had died 
away. He adds: 

But I notice that every tariff reformer 
sable adjunct to the consummation of his 
ness.” 


20.) When you forced the p 
petition with the world, the man of this raw material 
into the finished fabric will speedily share the same fate. How long do you sup- 
poor the wool growers of this comnsry will subiris to be taxed a you are eased 


call it, on their woolen after you have forced their wool on the list 
to the destruction of their flocks and their fortunes? Human nature is much 
the same everywhere, and the spirit of retaliation will find swift and ble ex- 
pression. 

Why will the wool-grower refuse to continue the tariff on woolen 


oods, if the tariff reduces the price of the goods, as the protection- 
ist tells us? The gentleman from 8 does injustice to the 
intelligenee of the farmer when he says that he will take out his 
revenge by destroying a system which, according to our Republican 
friends, spreads its blessings with an impartial hand over all indus- 
tries. Aye, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan confesses 
what our opponents so emphatically deny, that the whole system 
of protection depends upon a corrupt conspiracy between those 
who share, or think they share, the plunder which if secures. The 
great fear now is, that, if the wool-growers desert the ranks of the 
8 there will not be enough left to hold the fort, and the 

eep solicitude manifested by these representatives of the protected 
industries shows how badly they are frightened. 


THE WOOL-GROWER HAS THE BAIT IN HIS POCKET. 


If you will pardon a story, I am reminded of an old fisherman 
who was sitting on the bank of a stream engaged in his favorite 
ocenpation; by his side sat alittle colored boy; the boy, in moving 
restlessly abont accidentally fell into the water. The old man im- 
mediately dropped his sr tay Bom plunged into the stream and, 
after considerable struggling, brought the boy safely to land. A gen- 
tleman who happened to be passing by, witnessed the scene and 
warmly applauded the heroic action of the old man in risking his 
own life to save the boy. The fisherman replied, “‘Humph! he 
had the bait in his pocket.” [Laughter and ap 3 

Mr. Chairman, the wool- grower has the bait in his pocket, and this 
extraordinary effort, this splashing around in the water, as it were, 
is not-so aaah to save the wool-grower as it is to preserve the bait, 
I trust the prophecy of the gentleman from Michigan may be at least 
5 fulfilled, and that ‘the one poor prome will, in the near 

uture, join the ten or fifteen farmers who do not raise wool in bring- 
ing all of our tariff duties down to a revenue basis. 
FREE COAL. 

Coal is another raw material placed upon the free list. The duty 
on coal is indefensible, even if we were usting a protective 
tariff according to the Republican platform. I will append to my 
remarks (Appendix H) an extract 


testimony given before the 
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committee by gentlemen interested in coal-mining and in the trans- 
portation of coal. : . 

This testimony shows that the coal-miners in West Virginia 
receive from 40 to 60 cents per ton; that the wages paid here are 
about the same as those paid in Nova Scotia, the y competitor 
which our coal men seem to fear; that we are exporting that 
the only protection we need is against cheap ocean freight rates, 
since it costs more to haul coal by rail from West Virginia to the 
seaboard than it does to haul it by water from Nova Scotia, and that 
railroads are in the habit of giving lower rates on coal exported 
than on coal consumed in thiscountry. Take this testimony and it 
proves conclusively what was aptly stated by the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Witson] that the duty on coal is nothin but a 
subsidy which the people along the seacoast are: compelled to pay 
to the transportation companies. 


THE COAL TARIFF A SUBSIDY TO RAILROADS. 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, that no political party has ever openly 
advocated a protective tariff for any such purpose, and if this prin- 
ciple is once adopted there is no limit to its application If it is 

oper to impose such a duty as to allow Pennsylvania and West 
Vi nia coals to be carried to New York at present rates, why not 
to Boston? And ifto Boston, why not to the northeast corner of 

Maine, or to the south end of Florida? Must we place a sufficient 

tarift on a California product to cover the cost of transportation to 

the Atlantie seaboard? If so, we must e first, and see 
whether freight rates ought not to be reduced, and complicate 
every tariff bill with an adjustment of railroad rates. 

I havea letter from Hon. John S. Derby, United States consul at 
St. John, New Brunswick, in which he states that Pennsylvania 
hard coal is now sold in St. John in competition with Nova Scotia 
coal, and that the consumer in New Branswick, after paying a duty 
on the coal, buys it for considerably less than the citizen of Maine 
can buy the same coal, They tell us that free coal can not benefit 
the interior. Take the tariff off from coal, so that the New Eng- 
land manufacturers can buy it for less, and they can manufacture 
more cheaply; and then, by ousting: down the tariff on the products 
of their factories, we can compel them to sell at a lower price to 
the people of the South and West. [Applause.] That is the reason 
why our people are interested in free coal. So long as we lay bur- 
dens upon what the manufacturers use they can with some justice 

-ask a tariff on the product of their looms, 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May I make a suggestion to my friend? 

Mr. BRYAN. ining > £ 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. publicans tell us we will be deluged 
with coal from Canada. I want to say that we produced in thi 
country in 1892 179,000,000 short tons of coal, and in Canada there 
were produced only 3,000,000 tons. 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, I believe that instead of pre- 
venting foreign countries from deluging us with something which 
they can sell us cheaper than we can produce it, we had better let 
the flood come, and pay them with something which we can produce 
cheaper than they can, and that is the principle upon which com- 
mercial freedom stands. [Applause.] 

Mr. TURPIN. I would like to have my friend tell me how the 
committee justifies itself in putting coal on the free list and wool 
on the free list, and yet allowing Mr. Sloane’s factory in New York 
a duty of 35 per cent when he isselling carpets in Dublin, Ireland, 
at a profit. 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not believe Mr. Sloane needs a single cent of 
protection. 

Mr. PICKLER. What do you give it to him for, then? 

Mr. TURPIN. That is what we want to know. 

Mr. PICKLER. Why is it that cs ut wool on the free list to 
the detriment of us wool-growers? Why don’t you put the prod- 
ucts of Eastern manufacturers on the free list? 

Mr. BRYAN. Will you help us to do it? 

Mr. PICKLER. I will help you this far. I am im favor of pro- 
tecting all industries alike to a reasonable extent. I am not in 
favor of making the farmer bear all the brunt, as you make him do 
in this bill, and yet give protection to the manufacturers in the East. 
[Applause.] That is what you do by this bill. 

Mr. BRYAN. The 3 from South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER] 
Was complaining to-day because we would not allow the egg pro- 
ducers of this country to tax the egg consumers, and as long as ho 
asks a tariff on eggs he must submit to it on manufactures. 

Mr. PICKLER. Would not the gentleman do well to take more 
care of the wool-growers and egg producers and let the representa- 
tives of the consumers of those products take care of them? The 
gentleman had better take care of the farmers of the Northwest, 
8 be on art represents. 

r. . If the gentleman who 3 the farmers of 
South Dakota would help to take care of the farmers instead of 
standing up for 98 per cent duty on the woolen goods which his 
people wear and for an average of 50 per cent on the tariff schedules, 

e 8 a better service. 

x IR. Our people donot a cent of that. We d 
wear broadcloath out there. Pangkas] ra 

Mr. BRYAN. If the gentleman’s people wore broadcloth they 
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would pay a less rate of duty than they do when they wear cheaper 


goods, hter and applause. ] 
Mr. ICL ER. 1 p original question. I 


want to revert to m: 
want the gentleman to justify himself and the committee in putting 


farm products on the free list and yet protecting the Eastern manu- 
facturer: 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, this bill brings to the farmer 

Mr. PICKLER. Nothing. š 

Mr. BRYAN. Ten dollars for every dollar it takes from him. 

Mr. PICKLER, It brings him nothing, It stabs him at every 
corner, 

Mr. BRYAN. We exportagricultural products from thiscountry, 
and the tariff on them makes no difference to the farmer, and ye 
in order to give the farmer the useless tariff on wheat and corn an 
oats, the gentleman has favored putting a tariff upon those things 
which the farmer consumes. We have put wheat upon the free list 
because we are selling it in Liverpool in competition with the 
cheapest labor in the world, and if we can sell it there we can sell 
it here. But we put in a provision in regard to grain, limiting it to 
grain from any country which will admit ours free, in order to bring 
an influence to hear upon Canada to admit our grain produtts free. 

Mr. PICKLER. I thought you were not in favor of reciprocity? 

Mr. BRYAN. Iam not in favor of the 3 Which you had 
last year, but Iam in favor of commercial om. [Applause.] 
And I am willing to say to Canada, We will treat your products 
as you treat ours. We will open our gates to you if you open your 
pe to us,” and that is what we have provided for in that clause. 

t may possibly do some good, although it is not absolutely neces- 
sary, for Canada has, I am informed, a standing offer to it our 
grains free whenever we remove the duty from Canadian grains. 
Trade between the two countries will be profitable to both, But, 
sir, if that elause is left ont and wheat is admitted absolutely free, 
and corn free, and these other great products of agriculture free, 
it will not harm the farmers of the United States a single dollar, 
and the gentleman ought to know it. 

Mr. PICKLER. How about barley? 

Mr. BRYAN. The tariff on barley is a tariff from which some 
may receive a benefit, and we left a tariff on barley. 

Mr. PICKLER. Not enough to do any good. You reduceditfrom 
30 cents to 10 cents. It will not keep a 1 of Canadian barley 
out of this country. d 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr.Chairman, the duties which have been imposed 
upon agricultural products have, as æ rule, been imposed as a pre- 
tense and a sham, in order that by giving them that kind of a 
the manufacturers might secure the coöperation of the farmer's 
representatives in levying high duties where they did do some good 
to the interests protected. Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill is in the 
interest of the farmers of this country. You cannot help a farmer 
except by a bounty, and no one proposes to pay a case on agri- 
cultural products. The farmer can only be aided by a reduction of 
the taxes on what he buys. 

Mr. PICKLER. I am afraid you are not talking in the interest of 
your farmers. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am speaking not only for the in- 
terests of my own people, but for the people of the United States 
as well. Iam advocating the principle which I advocated in tha 
last Congress and which was indo by my constituents. 

Mr. PICKLER. They are all for BRYAN out there, whatever he be- 
lieves. 

Mr. TURPIN. I want simply to remind my friend that he has 
answered the gentleman from South Dakota, but the “gentleman 
from Alabama” he has not answered. 

Mr. BRYAN. Repeat your question, please. 

Mr. TURPIN. I asked why it was that you put coal and woolon 
the free list and allowed the carpet manufacturers, Mr. Sloane for 
instance, to retain a duty of 35 per cent. I ask if you do not think 
that as there is a duty of 75 cents a ton on iron ore and coal, 
and from this we received nearly a million dollars revenue on each 
last year; if they lower it to 50 cents, on which no donbt there 
would bea revenue of $4,000,000 or $5,000,000, do you not think it 
would be better to have a small duty on those things and a lesser 
one on carpets, that you say do not need any protection, and thus 
increase the revenue on all three of these articles? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, I believe we can 
make no permanent progress in the direction of tariff reform until 
we free from taxation the raw materials which lie at the tounda- 
tion of our industries; and I believe in free iron ore, whether we 
leave the tariff at 35, 25, or 5 per cent upon A tariff of 
that kind on carpets may be too high now. I think it is not 
on even for the purpose of protection, as I have already 
sta 


Mr. TURPIN. Then why did you put the duty on? 

Mr. BRYAN. I think the duties all the way through this bill are 
higher than necessary, and I favor the bill, not because of its 
fection, not because the duties are bronght down as low as 
might be, but because the bill is infinitely better than the law 
which we now have, and is a step in the right direction. [Loud 


ap 8 
Mr. TURPIN. Iwill only say further to my friend that I fully 
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agree with him on this bill so far as it goes; but he has not told 
me how the committee justify themselves in putting 35 per cent 
protection on ae which do not need any, as the gentleman 
says himself; and I want to ask the gentleman whether it is fair 
to treat the coal miners of the country as they are treated. 

Mr. BRYAN. I have already told the gentleman that the com- 
mittee has left—not only upon carpets but upon iron, and upon 
woolen goods and cotton goods and. all through the bill—far more 
tariff than anybody can justify, even if it could be shown that any 
protection is needed at or could be rightfully asked. Butif we 
are going to raise a revenue from tariff duties at all, I would rather 
have the duty high upon expensive carpets, and low upon the 
ebeaper goods which the common people are compelled to use. 
[Applause] If there is anything which is able to bear a high 

iff it is such carpets as those upon which we left 35 per cent. 
But as I have already told the gentleman, I do not believe thatsuch 
a duty is needed for protection. If itis justifiable at all it is sim- 

ly as a step in the direction of tariff reform, and as a duty upon a 

which may bring some revenue, 

A MEMBER, hat is the reduction? 

Mr. BRYAN. I can not give the exact figures, but the present 
duty is about 60 per cent, I think, and we have reduced it to 35 per 


cent, 

Mr. TURPIN. Will the gentleman allow one more question? 

Mr. BRYAN. As many as you wish. 

Mr. TURPIN. Lask the gentleman whether he does not think 
that exempting wool and coal from duty as “ free raw material” is 
protection itself under another form? 

Mr. BRYAN. No, sir. 

Pan TURPIN. I would like the gentleman to explain his posi- 
on. 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not believe that taking a burden off froma 
man is the same thing as putting it on. [Laughter and applause.] 
I think that putting a eag on the free list; that is, taking the bur- 
den off the man who uses it, differs as much from putting a burden 
on some one as light differs from darkness. 

Mr. TURPIN. You mean that the man who produces coal is to 
pay a tax upon everything he buys, but is to receive nothing upon 
what he produces? 

Mr. PICKLER. That is it exactly. : 

Mr. TURPIN. The same thing is true of the producer of wool 
and the producer of iron. 

Mr. PICKLER. That is the fairness of your bill. You want the 
farmer and the coal miner to bear all this t blessing. 

Mr. BRYAN. It shows the injustice of the whole system of pro- 
tection. 

Mr. TURPIN. I agree with you. 

Mr. BRYAN. It shows that you can not distribute its benefits 


ually. 
TA PICKLER. Oh, yes, P ets could. Why do you not give a par- 
tial protection on wool and a partial protection to the manufac- 


turer? : 

Mr. BRYAN. The eh eg from South Dakota had his share a 
few years ago in framing his kind of a bill; andthe gentlemen who 
framed it were repudiated by the people. We are now trying 
another kind of bill, and we are not framing it according to the 
ideas of those who went down in the wreck. 

' Mr. BROOKSHIRE. With the consent of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska, I would like to make a single statement. It is in evidence 
before your committee that the colored miners of Virginia, down 
in the region of the Dan River, are paid 40 cents a ton for mining 
coal. They are not members of any labor organization. In West 
Virginia they get 50 to 60 cents a ton, and in my district in Indiana 
they get 80 cents a ton for mining block coal, but in Indiana they 
= ere organized and resist to the finish every attempted 

uetion. 

Mr. BRYAN. There is no question as to the principle which the 

entleman states, that, where wages have been maintained they have 

maintained, not by the generosity of the employer, but by the 
demand for labor and by the organization of labor. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, to return to the bill. 


FREE IRON ORE. 


Iron ore was placed upon the free list for the same reason that 
wool was made It is the basis of a great manufacturing indus- 
try, and any burden placed upon it not only increases the cost of the 
finished product, but places upon our irou manufacturers a burden 
not borne by their competitors abroad. We are now exporting 
many articles contained in the metal schedule, and can still further 
increase our trade after the admission of free iron ore. With iron 
ore, as with coal, it is a matter of transportation rather than of 
cost of production, and I have no doubt that an increased consump- 
tion of manufactures of iron will follow a reduction of the tariff, 
and this increased consumption will draw more heavily on our ore 
beds from year to year, e profits per ton to the mine owner may 
not be so great, but the employment of labor will be far greater. 
The cost of transportation per ton may not be so high, but there 
will be more tons carried and more hands will be needed in the 


work of transportation. 


FREE LUMBER. 

Rough lumber has been placed upon the free list, and only a slight 
duty retained on planed and grooved boards. We found a rate of 
34.12 per cent and left arate of 23.65. 

A Republican Legislature of Nebraska passed, about ten years 
ago, a resolution declaring that at that time the tariff on lumber 
cost the people of that State $800,000 each year. If that calcula- 
tion was correct, this bill brings to the people of Nebraska more 
benefit in that one schedule than they received from all the protec- 
tion on their products given by the McKinley bill. And, yet, the 
eee from South Dakota says we are doing nothing for the 

armers of the Northwest, when we remove the tariff from the lum- 
ber used in their houses, their barns, their fences, their sidewalks, 
and for other purposes. 
THE SUGAR BOUNTY. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, thereis another provisionin this bill to which 
I shall very briefly invite your attention. The bill provides for a 
3 repeal of the sugar bounty—one-fourth of one cent to be 

opped each year. It also reduces the tariff on fine sugar one-half. 
I believe that this is the best solution possible at this time, of the 
difficulties surrounding this schedule. Some have advocated the 
immediate repeal of the bounty and the-imposition of a tariff on 
sugar. Others have favored the repeal of the bounty without a 
duty on sugar. I do not believe that it is possible to secure the 

assage of this bill through both Houses unless it provides either 

or a tariff on imported sugar, or for a bounty on sugar produced 
in this country. When I was compelled to choose between a grad- 
ual reduction of the bounty and the restoration of a sugar tariff, I 
chose the former without hesitation. 

I will not attempt to justify a stants on anything. I believe it 
to be utterly indefensible in principle, and vicious in practice. 
There is no reason for a bounty on sugar which will not apply to 
any other agricultural product. If the bounty paid went to the 
farmer directly instead of the manufacturer, he has as much right 
to ask for a bounty on wheat, oats, corn, or cattle, as upon sugar, 
beets, or cane; but so much of the bounty as goes to Nebraska 
finds its way, not to the farmers, but to two factories. If the peo- 
ple of Nebraska pay their share of Federal taxation, the Govern- 
ment collects for the bounty from all the people of Nebraska, about 
$150,000, and pays over to two corporations $76,000. Itis thus seen 
that the State of Nebraska pays out twice as much as it receives. 
and that while past Loa pays, only the two factories receive. i 
have yet to learn the duty of a e if I am under any 
obligation to plead for two sugar factories because they receive 
large sums and disregard the rights of more than a million people 
because they pay in small amounts. If I demand bounties for beet 
sugar in my State, I can not oppose bounties and subsidies for 
industries in other States, and thus, to secure a special advantage 
for two factories in Nebraska, I must subject the people of that 
State to a burdensome tax upon everything. 

I dissent, too, from the position taken by some, that we are com- 
pelled by a moral obligation to allow the bounty to remain for the 
period named in the present law. Such a position is wholly unten- 
able. If the Fifty-first Congress could pledge the revenues of the 
Government for fifteen years, it could just as well pledge them for 
fifty or a hundred years, and surely no one will say that one Con- 
gress can thus give a perpetual bounty and impose obligations 
on subsequent Legislatures. The present law provided when 
the bounty should terminate, but it could not guarantee its contin- 
uance until that time. If Congress can not properly give a bounty 
directly to the sugar industry, neither can it properly impose a tax 
upon sugar for the avowed purpose of protecting the sugar industry. 


GRADUAL EMANCIPATION, 


It is as easy to justify a bounty as a protective tariff, and it is 
impossible to justify either. Ifa tariff is levied on 88 sugar 
for the purpose of raising a revenue it has the merit of delivering to 
the Treasury nearly all that it collects from the people, but if rev- 
enue is desired there are better means of raising it. A tariff of one 
cent per pound on sugar would raise about $30,000,000. If this tax 
is levied for the purpose of protecting the sugar industry, it is an 
expensive means of securing that end. Ifits purpose is revenue, it 
would be far less oppressive to raise the same amount by a direct 
tax upon wealth. e committee, opposing the principle of bounty _ 
as it does the principle of protection, has treated both alike and 
has reduced the bounty gradually just as it has reduced gradually 
the protective features of the present law. | 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman believes that 1 cent per pound 
on sugar would be a revenue tariff and constitutional, does he not? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir; if levied for the purpose of raising revenue. 

Mr. PICKLER. And believes that the bounty feature of this bill 
is unconstitutional? 

Mr. BRYAN. Les, sir. 

Mr.PICKLER. Therefore the gentleman is going to violate his 
conscience for cight years—I believe that is the time fixed in this 
bill—by granting a bounty on sugar, when he could havehad a con- 
stitutional tariff for raising the revenue? 
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Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I have stated my position and the 
gentleman understands what I believe. 

Mr. PICKLER. I think so. 

Mr. BRYAN. He can place upon my language whatever con- 
struction he chooses. We had a condition to deal with—a condition 
brought about by Republican legislation—and we made the best of 
it. en I was called upon to choose between a tax upon sugar 
which would raise the price of it to every consumer and a bounty 
reduced gradually, I chose the latter. I preferred to let the bounty 
fall by degrees, and raise the needed revenue in a way that, instead 
of taxing the poor man as much as the rich man on the same number 
of parila of sugar, would make wealth bear its share of the ex- 
penses of government. [Applause.] In other words, I wouldrather 

ive free sugar to the people and make up the deficit by an income 
ue Prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. PICKLER. 1 do not know that the gentleman and I would 
have so much controversy on the income tax. I hope to hear him 
upon that subject some of these days. But, candidly, is not the 
position of the gentleman this: he would prefer to take an uncon- 
stitutional way of raising a revenue and pay a bounty on su 
rather than the constitutional way of the one-cent tariff? Is that 
not right where it leaves the gentleman? 

Mr. BRYAN. I told the gentleman that I believed a bounty to be 
as indefensible as a protective tariff; but when I strain my con- 
science enough to reduce a protective tariff gradually, it does not 
strain it much more to save the people a $30,000,000 tax on sugar by 
reducing the bounty gradually. 

In March, 1862, President Lincoln sent a message to Congress, in 
which he used these words: 


In my judgment, gradual and not sudden emancipation is better for all. 


He did not by that declaration concede the right or wisdom of 
slavery as an institution; neither do we concede the right or wis- 
dom of a bounty or a 5 tariff when we consent to the grad- 
ual emancipation of the people from both. 

THE BILL MAKES A MATERIAL REDUCTION. 

I will not trespass upon your time to speak of the bill further in 
detail, We found an average rate of duty on“ Chemicals, paints, 
and oils” of 31.91 per cent and left a rate of 23.35 por cent; we 
found an average rate on “Earths, earthenware, and glassware” of 
51.46 per cent and left 34.37 per cent. On “ Metals and manufact- 
ures thereof” we found an average rate of 58.90 and left 35.50 per 
cent; on Sugar“ we found an average rate of 14.55 per cent and 
left 7.48 per cent. This reduction was in the duty on refined sugar, 
and will bring a saving to the people estimated at nearly $9,000,000. 
On “Tobacco and manufactures thereof” we found an average rate 
of 117.82 and left 91.58 per cent; on Agricultural products and pro- 
visions ” we found an average rate of 33.32 and left 21.82 per cent; 
on “Spirits, wines,” etc., we found an average rate of 69.90 and left 
60.69 per cent; on ‘ Cotton manufactures” we found an average rate 


of 55.25 and left 38.45 per cent; on “ Flax, hemp,” etc., we found an 
average rate of 45 per cent and left 30.51; on“ Wool and manufac- 
tures thereof” we found an average rate of 98.53 and left 39.78; on 


“ Silk and silk goods” we found an average rate of 53.56 and left 
45.13 per cent; on!“ 1 papers, and books” we found an average 
rate of 23.35 and left 19.1 por cent; on“ Sundries” we found an 
average rate of 27.34 and left 23.48 per cent. On all the schedules 
. 8 5 we found an average rate of 49.58 on the importations of 
1893, and left 30.66 per cent. 

From this statement it will be seen that we found the metal 
schedule, the woolen schedule, and the cotton schedule all above the 
silk schedule, and left them lower. 

The decrease of duty secured by this bill, estimated on the impor- 
tations of 1893, is a little more than $75,000,000. If, as is generally 
estimated, $4 are expended by the people in increased prices for 
every dollar paid into the Treasury, the real reduction in taxation 
effected by this bill is $375,000,000 instead of $75,000,000, or about 
$5 per capita, or $25 for each head of a family. This is a benefit 
which the people of this pose ai appreciate; and while our 
friends upon the other side are filling the air with their prophecies 
let me venture to predict that no party in this country in time of 
peace will dare to put the burdens back upon the people when once 
they are removed. [Applause.] 

AD VALOREM DUTIES. 

Our opponents have attacked the ad valorem feature of this bill. 
To my mind ad valorem rates are not only just, but are essential to 
any genuine revenue reform. It is impossible to aioe specific 
duties with any degree of equity, for any system which ignores 
value and relies on number, weight, or measure, is bound to result 
in inequality, and the rates are relatively lower on the higher-priced 
articles. Let me illustrate: 

T have here two axles fexhibiking them]; this axle is used on the 
finest carriages, while this axle is used on the cheapest kind of carts. 
The present law fixes a specific duty of 2 cents per pound upon iron 
or steel axles “without reference to the stage or state of manufac- 
ture.” This carriage axle weighs 85 pounds per set, the duty is 
$1.70 per set, and the import price $12. The duty, therefore, amounts 
to about 14 per cent ad valorem. This axle weighs 80 pounds to the 
set, the duty is $1.60, and the value $2.80 per set. The tariff on this 
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set amounts to about 57 per cent. And yet they insist that the 
present law is just when it puts a tariff of 57 per cent upon the 
cheap axle of common use and only 14 per cent upon the high-priced 


axle used in making the finest carriages. [Applause on the 
cratic side.] 

Here is another illustration: I have here two cakes of fancy soap 
{exhibiting them]; the present tariff is the same on both—15 cents 
per pound. This kind of soap costs $1.04 per pound wholesale, 
while this only cost 13} cents per pound. e tariff on the cheap 
soap is over 100 per cent, while the tariff on the fine soap is less than 
15 per cent. If the rich want to buy expensive toilet soaps they can 
import them under a small rate of duty, but if the poor man wants 
to indulge in cheap toilet soap our Republican friends tax him 100 
per oat to show that they are just. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

The same is true in regard to the taxon woolens, According to 
the present law the duty on woolen cloth, valued at over 40 cents 
per pound, is 44 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 50 per 
cent ad valorem. If two neighbors import «loth, one purchasing 
broadcloth at $4 per yard and the other a cheap piece of goods at 
41 cents per yard, the one who buys broadcloth, weighing a pound 
to the square yard, will pay 44 cents specific duty and $2 the ad 
valorem duty, a total of $2.44, or a little over 60 per cent ad 
valorem, while the other buying the cheap piece of goods, weighing 
probally a pound and a half to the square yard, will pay aspecific , 

uty of 66 cents and an ad valorem duty of 20} cents. ‘Total, .86} 
on 41-cent goods, or over 200 per cent. e 

When the chairman of the committee [Mr. Witson] called atten- 
tion the other day to a piece of goods used for women’s cloaks, and 
showed that the duty under the present law is over 300 per cent, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] tried to break the force 
of the argument by alleging that the duty was made prohibitory in 
order to prevent our people wearing such worthless stuff. [Laugh- 
ter.] ‘The House may well be amazed at such an excuse coming 
from such a source. The fact is, that instead of preventing the use 
of shoddy in this country the tariff has enormously stimulated its 
production. The census shows that in 1890 there was more than 
three times as much capital invested in the manufacture of shoddy 
as in 1880. The value of the product increased more than 50 per 
cent, and the wages paid more than doubled, although in 1890 the 
wages paid amounted to only about 11 per cent of the value of the 
product. To protect this labor the duty, already more than 200 per 
cent under the law of 1883, was made higher still in 1890. While 
this great prosperity was enjoyed by the shoddy industry the value 
of cotton manufactures only increased about 33 per cent from 1880 
to 1890, and the value of woolen manufactures only about 25 per 
cent. 


emo- 


SPECIFIC DUTIES ILLUSTRATED. 

But let me call your attention to other inequalities in the present 
law. A $20 horse is taxed 150 per cent, while a $500 horse is taxed 
30 per cent; the mules imported in 1893 came in at 93 per cent, 
sheep at 25 per cent, hogs at 12 per cent, and cattle at 63 per cent; 
barley came in at 64 per cent, pearled barley at 15 per ony and rye 
at 5 par cent; candy valued at less than 12 cents per pound camein 
at 119 per cent, and candies valued at more than 12 cents per pound 
at 50 per cent. Onions came in at 51 per cent and grapes at 19 per 
cent; pickled codfish in barrels came in at 25 per cent and meat 
extract at 18 per cent. The rates kiven are ad valorem equivalents 
based upon the importations of 1893. 

Gentlemen have quoted from distinguished men who have advo- _ 
cated specific duties. An ounce of experience is worth a pound of 
opinion, and the fact that the Walker tariff, which embodied tho 
ad valorem feature, was generally approved by the people is suffi- 
cient evidence that it works well in practice. The law of 1883 was 
full of ad valorem rates, and the framers of the present law did not 
hesitate to add an ad valorem to specific duties, A specific duty 
increases in relative importance as prices decrease—the ad valorem 
rate rises and falls with the value. The specific duty is general], 
heaviest on articles of least value, while the ad valorem treats 
alike, The specific duty is difficultto compute, hard to understand, 
and full to overflowing of “‘ ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain ”—while the ad valorem rate is easily understood and known 
to all. Specific duties may and do cover up all kinds of jobs, while 
the ad valorem rate must necessarily be fair and equitable. ' 

WAGES, 

Much has been said in regard to wages during this debate—in 
fact the protectionist never tires of pleading for a tariff for the 
benefit of the workingman, We are told that wages are higher in 
this country only because of the tariff, and that any reduction in 
the tariff must result necessarily ina reduction of wages. The pro- 
tectionists entirely overlook the fact that wages differ in this 
country in different places for the same work more than the ayer- 
age difference between the wages in this country and England. 
For instance, farm hands without board receive in one State $12.50 
per month; in another State $18.75 per month; in another $22.63 
per month, and in another $37.50 per month. In one State just 
three times as much as in another State—and beth States under the 
same system of protection. 

I append to my remarks a table (Appendix I) showing the average 
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wages paid in all mechanical and manufacturing industries 
several States. From this table it appears that the average wages 
in Maine are $356.83, while in Connecticut they are 04; in 
New Hampshire, $410.75; in Nebraska, $537.02, and in California, 


$637,16. 
Lalso append table (A dix J) prepared by the Census depart- 
ment for my friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], showing the wages 


paid in various towns in the boot and shoe industry and also in the 
woolen industry. In the woolen industry the protection averages 
98 per cent and in some instances runs up to 200 or 300, and yet in 
the table given the wages in the five towns given run from $7.33 
per week to $9.16 per week. The boot and shoe industry is pro- 
tected now by an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, and yet the aver- 

weekly wages paid in the cities given in the table range from 
811.88 to $14.62. If protection makes good wages the wego ought 
to be highest where the tariff is highest; but, instead of this, those 
of our people who export their products and compete in the world’s 
market with the cheap labor of other countries as a rule pay higher 
relative wages than the highly-protected industries. 

There is no question that we to-day manufacture shoes at a lower 
cost per shoe than „y coun in the world, and yet the wages 
paid per day are probably double the wages paid in the same indus- 
try in any other country. Iam wearing a pair of shoes made by 
the Morse-Cos Shoe 2 of Omaha, Nebr. No shoe factory 
in foreign lands approaches them in wages paid, and yet they can 

reduce a shoe equal in quality and price to those produced abroad. 
We have only left 20 per cent on boots and shoes in the present bill 
and have so: oe the tariff on upper and sole leather. The farmers 
of the United States export their wheat and cotton and meet in 
European markets agricultural E pasina raised by labor which does 
not receive one-seventh as much per day on an average as farm labor 
in the United States, and yet the farmer who is thus compelled to 
compete with the cheapest of all labor is asked to diminish the pur- 
chasing power of his income for the benefit of manufacturers who 
are far more favorably situated as to labor than he. 

If it is a mere question of wages per day, why is it that we dread 
most those countries in which the highest wages are paid? And 
why is it that England is able to give free admission to the prod- 
ucts of other European and even Asiatic countries, although the 
daily wages are very much lower in some of those countries? If 
protection is the cause of high w in this country, protection 
ought to secure high wages in countries. If a low tariff 
would make wages low here, free trade in England ought to make 
the wages lower than in countries similarly situated, which have 
a protective tariff. The advocates of protection do not deign to ex- 

in away these facts. 
WHO PUT DOWN THE REBELLION, ANYHOW? 


Iam reminded of a dialogue between two citizens of our State 
which illustrates the manner in which a protectionist discusses 
this question. A ym erer 2 Who had just heard a member of his 

discuss the subject of wages, accosted a Democrat and de- 
manded of him an * to 3 a S d 
make good wa; why is it t erica, wit tection, pays 
better w. then England, with free trade?“ The Democrat 
replied: “If protection makes good wages, you tell me why Eng- 
land, with free trade, pays better wages than Germany does with 
protection?” The Republican worked at his vest until he tore all 
the buttons off and then shouted: ‘‘ Who put down the rebellion, 
anyhow?’ [Laughter.] And that is abont as relevant an answer 
as you can get to the question. [{Laughter.] 
ut, Mr. Chairman, not only is the protection demanded for the 
laborer a mere pretense and unnecessary, so far as our opponents 
have undertaken to show, but the method employed to E iah him 
that protection is expensive and generally miscarries. Take two 
instances in the t manufacturing industries, cotton and woolen. 
In the cotton industry the total amount of capital invested in the 
United States in 1890 was $354,020,883; the total number employed, 
221,585; total wa paid, $69,489,272; average yearly wages for 
each employé, $314, or about $1 a day for each working day; total 
value of the product, $267,981,724; about 25 par cent of the value 
of the product went, therefore, to the employ: Notwithstanding 
Mr. Blaine said, when of State: 


Undoubtedly the inequalities in wages of English and American operatives 
(that. is, in cotton manufactures) are more than equalized 3 efficiency 
of the latter and their longer hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in 

tice, as it seems to me to be proven by official statistics, it would be a ve 
t element in the establishment of our ability to compete with Englan 
for our share of the cotton-goods trade of the world. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Evarts said, when Secretary of State: 

The average American workman performs from one and a half to twice as much 
work in a given time as the average European workman. 

Notwithstanding, Isay, that these high Republican officials testify 
to the greater efficiency of American labor, the present law imposes 
an average duty of 55.25 per cent on the manufactures of cotton for 
tho ostensible purpose of protecting our wage-earners. Now let us 
see what this protection costs the American people. The amount 
of duty collected on this schedule for 1893 was $11,333,605.23; if, as 
Mr. McKinley said, the duty was in no case made ter than the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad, then it follows 
that about one-third of the 267 millions paid for the domestic prod- 
uct was due to the tariff; that is, that in order to enable the em- 


otion does not 


ployés to obtain sixty-nine millions in wages, the American le 
aida tax of leven inition: on goods imported and about e Ser 
ions in increased price on goods produced at home, or thirty mil- 
lions more were paid by the people than the entire amount received 
by the employés. 
PROTECTION AN EXPENSIVE METHOD. 


The situation is even worse in the woolen industry. The capital 
invested in wool manufacture in 1890 amounted to „494,481; the 
total number of employés, 219,132; total wages paid, $76,660,742; 
average annual w to each employé, $355; total value of prod- 
uct, $337, 768,524: 6 wages paid amounted to less than 25 per cent 
of the value of the product. Now, what was the cost of this pro- 
tection to the people? The tariff collected from this schedule 
amounted in 1893 to $36,448,667, and the rate of duty averaged 98.53 
percent. Ifthe duty was just equal to the difference in the cost of 
production here and abroad, then nearly one-half of the price paid 
for the domestic product, or about $160,000,000, was due to the 
tariff; that is, in order to secure to the employés $76,000,000 in 
wages, the American people paid $36,000,000 on imports and about 
$1 „000,000 in the increased price ol the home product, or a total 
of nearly 8200, 000, 000. If the protectionist denies that the home 
product was enhanced in price to the extent of the duty, he admits 
that the duty was not required for the purpose of protection, accord- 
ing to the principle laid down in the ublican platform. 

Assuming then, for the sake of argument, that the protection 
given was required and therefore used, the people paid a tax, direct 
and indirect, of about$300,000,000 in order to secure the employment 
of about 440,000 laborers in these two branches of industry, or more 
than twice as mach as the total wages paid to those employés whom 
the people were trying to help. In other words, the American people 

ave to the manufacturers enough to pay for all their labor anit a 

ike amount in addition to induce them to make the distribution. 


dispute the right of the Government to raise money b 
taxation from all the people and give it to a few of the people, sti 
I insist that if the Government can vote money to the manufac- 
turer in order that he may give the mon toled, or a part of it, to 
his emp) then the Government has just as much right to vote 
the money to the laborer without the intervention of the manufac- 
turer. And, if it is decided that it is the duty of the Government 
to bestow this money upon the wage earners, I insist that it shall 
be done directly not indirectly. A lawyer will usually ‘collect 
a bill for half, and I am not in favor of allowing the manufacturers 
to charge such large fees for making the collection from the rest of 
the people for the 5 benefit of their employés. If we are 
ing to support the laborers of this country, let us give the money 
2 to them, and not to the manufacturers for them. [Ap- 
use. 
r 1 TENANTCY IN MANUFACTURING CITIEs. 
That they have not received the contributions which a generous 
ple have been making to them, or rather toward them, is shown 
y the census. In the cities of Maine having a population of over 
8,000, 63.77 per cent of the families rent their homes, while in some 
of the cities the percentage runs as high as 70, and in one it is 74.90 
per cent. In several of the largest cities of Connectient the avera 
percentage of families renting their homes runs up to 71.30, while 
in one city the percentage of renters is over 80, In Massachusetts 
the average percentage of renters in cities over 8,000 is 68.75, while 
in Fall River it is over 82 and in Holyoke over 83. In New Hamp- 
shire the average in the five largest cities is 70.98 per cent, while in 
Manchester the percentage of renters runs to 78.69. In Rhode 
Island the average in the nine largest cities is 72.96, while in Woon- 
socket the proportion rans up to over 80. These figures are based 
upon thetotalnumberof families. Ifthe investigation had excluded 
the manufacturers and their chief clerks, bankers, merchants, and 
professional men, and had been confined to the employés in the fac- 
tories, the proportion of those who own their homes would doubt- 
less appear very much smaller. f 

I received the other day a statement made by a reliable gentle- 
man, Mr. James G. Martin, for the benefit of investors, and this 
statement shows the dividends declared by three mills in Massa- 
chusetts from 1859 to 1881, both inclusive. The total dividends 
average about 20 per cent for each mill for each year. The census 
shows the enormous increase in wealth in the protected States in 
comparison with the increase in agricultural States, and every- 
thing goes to prove that the system of protection has not only dealt 
unfairly with various portions of the country, but has not even dis- 
tributed its benefits among all of the people of the States where 
the protected industries are located. 

A FATAL ADMISSION. 

After thirty years of protection, supplicated for in the pretended 
interest of the wage-earner, the great lights of the Republican party 
have been compelled to admit that they have been voting money to 

but have made no law requiring him to execute his trust. 


a trustee, 
They have trusted to the benevolence of the employer, or to the 
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ability of the employé to secure, in his own way, a part of the pane 
It is not long since Mr. Carnegie, a man who pom rich by the 
aid of involuntary contributions collected by law the American 
people, had a contest with his employés. When Mr. McKinley’s 
attention was called to it he said: 

I only know that protection enables the manufacturer of the United States to 
pay better wages than are paid to any workmen anywhere on the faceof the earth. 

Yes; but does he pay as high wages as protection enables him to pay? 
The only 3 23 . imi who ever aed 
the earth and the purest saint who ever lived, was just that little 
difference between being able to be good and being good. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

The Homestead strike was still a subject of public discussion when 
Mr. Harrison wrote his letter accepting the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency, and he could not pass over in silence so signifi- 
cant an object lesson. His reference to this incident was touching 
in the extreme. Ihave always considered David's lament over Absa- 
lom as the most pathetic passage recorded in history, sacred or pro- 
fane. Who is not moved by the words of the great Hebrew g, 
as he exclaims with mingled love and sorrow: 

O. my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! Would God I had died for thee, 
O, Absalom, my son, my son! 

Mr. Harrison’s reference, while not equaling in poetic beauty the 
lament of David over his wayward son, is almost as full of pathos. 
As read the words I picture to myself their author as he writes them. 
I can see him, wrapped in meditation, thinking of aman who was 
unwilling te pay as high wages.as protection enabled him to pay; 
reflecting that a man who has for years begged for a protective tariff 
for the sole of — his employés, should now turn his 
guns upon those same employés to silence their demands; and he 
wonders why it is that se! can not be i law. I 
can ace the hot tears roll down his 5 the page on 
which he writes and flooding the room, so that he barely has time 
to sign the letter and swim out [laughter], and here are the words: 

I t that all Gag ty of labor are not just and considerate, and that capital 
gomo takes too largo a sharo'of the ts. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. PICKLER. He did not have to regret anything on Hawaii, 
however. erisive cries of Ohl oh!” on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BRY. Mr. Chairman, I think it is about time that gentle- 
men on the other side leave“ the rebellion,” when they discuss the 
2 and take up ‘Hawaii’ or something else. [Laughter and 
a use. 

7 ow, Mr. Chairman, I do not like to descend from the sublime te 
the ridiculous, but when I read Mr. Harrison’s letter I was forcibly 
reminded of my earl, 700 hunting. Sometimes we 
would tree a rabbit in a hollow log, and then we would get a long, 
forked stick to pull him out with. You have all had that experience. 
[Laughter.] We would twist, and twist, and twist, until we got a 

ood hold on him—and you know how we could tell? We could hear 

im squeal. When we heard him squeal we began to pull, because 
we knew we had him, and that he was coming out of the log. [Great 
laughter.] Here was a great leader of a great „admitting that 
protection is impotent to help the laborer, and that his only trust 
is in the unselfish ity of his employer. It carried me back 
to ng Ait is days; I could hear him squeal, and I knew that we 
had him. [Laughter and applause.] 

DESTITUTION vs. AFFLUENCE. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be amusing, if it were not so serious a 
subject, to notice the various descriptions-of the laboring men as 
ais by their self-appointed champions, the protectionists. Just 


now our u the other side are engaged in giving a most 
description of the workingman’s condition, and predict- 
hen we 


mg still deeper woe to follow the passage of this bill. 
2 5 represent agricultural districts have complained of existin 
laws and shown how they oppress our people we have been call 
“calamity howlers,” but, sir, as we listen to the wail of the pro- 
tectionist we are led to believe that even the gentleman from Kan- 
gas . Surpson] “ in all his glory was not arrayed” in lamenta- 
tion ‘‘like one of these.“ Even my distinguished friend from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Burrows] allowed himself to become wrought up the 
other day, and, mourning the fate of the workingmen, exclaimed: 
Shivering by desolate hearths over the expiring embers of the last handful of 
Seq for: the last mAT af Soa com Soe be tolled: tabs R a of ote 
— by the announcement of lower ad valorems on the necessities of life J 
Without chiding my friend for not haping us to give to these 
people cheaper coal, cheaper food, and cheaper clothing, let me 
resent for his encouragement a 8 picture. The gentleman 
Beat Pennsylvania [Mr. Brosius] who lives in the very stronghold 
of protection and, therefore, knows whereof he speaks, made a 
agi on the tariff less than two years ago, and in the course of 
o speech described a laboringman's home. Let me read this 
tion, for I am sure the House will be delighted to know just 
average Pennsylvania workingman’s had is furnished. 
The gentleman from that State [Mr. Brosius] was describing the 
scene as it would appear to one of our forefathers if he could return 
to the haunts of men. Here is the picture: 


Tho vision of tho cosy little parlor strikes him with der. 
wall, . he C 


g 
the so: cushioned chairs, the fine. ted woods, the famil; 
the mantel, the clock toking in the sad t, the gaady chandelien, — em 


descri 
how 


the corner with its polished case and ivi key are all objects of splendor such 
he had ne ver before seen. The extra’ 8 eE ea bi 

to him of the finest lace, might well down his condemnation. 
next room he sees a lady dressed like a 


of pure white linen and muslin pe greets 
hears a sound in the ion of the parlor, and he sees as he turns to follow it 
two he at first glance takes for fairies. They are two little 
children ina profusion of muslin garments with such decorations of stitch- 
work that he feels like condemning such extravagance. 

Is it possible, he says, that the men of our posterity will be allowed to make 
such a display of their extravagances. Michael now breaks in his wonder 
with the inquiry: ‘“Who do you think lives in this house?” The deacon replies, 
“I suppose some , or, more likely yet, some wealthy nobleman who came 
2. ͤ v 
man who lives in this house is a brickizyer.” sagir] x! * 

Now, a bricklayer is not protected at all; in fact he is burdened 
by a tariff which makes bailding material higher, and, therefore, 
restricts employment; and if a bricklayer has one i melodeon with 
polished case and ivory keys,” and two “fairy” children, a pro- 
tected laborer ought to have at least two melodeons and four fairy 
children. [Greatlanghter.] Here is a striking contrast; two years 
ago this unprotected laborer was living in such extravagance that 
he was 8 ted of being a foreign lord whe had comè over hero 
to corrupt the simplicity of our people. Let my friend frem Mich- 
igan cheer up. [Laughter.] Let him remember how the working- 
men were living two years age. Where are those savings-ban 
deposits of which so much has been said? Where are the accumu- 
lations of thirty years’ prosperity under protection? Wehave been 
told that the vaults were bursting out, as presses burst ont with 
new wine, with the savi of the wage-earners, Have they van- 
ished in a night? We have been told from one end of the country 
to the other that the protective tariff has made our workingmen as 
rich as kings and princes, and yet sixmonths, three months, or even 
one month of idleness—and all these men are “clutching for the 
last morsel of food.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. PICKLER. Very likely. 

Mr. BRYAN (Continuing). And 
hearths.” Now, something is 3 

Mr. PICKLER. How many men do you think there are in this 
«city who could live, if they were to lay off for ninety days? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not know; but if protection had 5 — What 
you claim for it, they ought to be able to lay off fora year without 
suffering. [Great laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. i the trouble is the protectionists have used 
the laboring man.as a tool, as a puppet. en it suits the purpose 
of the play, they have represented him as ‘‘ clothed in purple and 
fine linen” and faring ‘‘sumptuously every day;” and now, when 
occasion demands it, they send him forth to eat the crumbs which 
fall ‘‘from the rich man’s table,” or to beg for alms with cap in 
hand. [Applause.] 

LABOR DEMANDS, NOT CHARITY, BUT JUSTICE. > 

Mr. Chairman, the laboring men of this country, the producers 
of our nation’s wealth, do not ask for benevolence, They have 
been paraded before you as people who live by the consent of some- 
body else; they have been set before you as a class demanding con- 
stant help and assistance. I protest against this slander upon the 
brawn and muscle, upon the brain and sinew of this country; I 
protest against their being placed bofore the country in the atti- 
tude of beggars. The laboring men do not plead for mercy; they 
do not ask for pity; they do not beg for ity; they simply 
demand justice, that is all. [Loud applause.] They ask for the 
right to labor where they will, and to enjoy the fruits of their own 
toil. With their skill and intelligence, and surrounded by the 
bounties and the natural resources of a country but parti de- 
veloped, they do not doubt that they can bold their own. 

Let them rise and stand upon their feet; leave them freeto achieve 
their own greatness, and to retain a fair share of the wealth which 
they create; give them equality before the law and they will 
ask for nothing more. 


“shivering by desolato 


SECTIONALISM. 


And now, in conclusion, let me repel acharge which has been made 
against this bill by our opponents. They have said that it is sec- 
tional; that it is drawn in the interest of the South. They have 
waved the bloody shirt and drafted into service the Confederate 
constitution. y? Wasit to aid in the discussion of the question? 
Was it to add force or weight to theirarguments? Not at all; it 
was merely an appeal to prejudice; it was an attempt to gain 
party advantage by arousing again the ions of war. Let 
us see in whose interests the bill is drawn, or rather what section 
will profit most by the duties retained. The gentleman from Mich- 
i [Mr. Burrows] complained because we left a high duty on 
rice, but he forgot to tell you that we left the duty 28 cents on the 
dollar lower than the duty fixed inthe McKinley bill; he complained 
that we had left a high duty on Tennessee marble, but he forgot to 
tell you that we had reduced the duty on that same marble more 
than one-third. 

Our opponents entirely fail to mention the generosity shown by 
Southern members teward Northern industries. Texas has more 
sheep than any Northern State, and yet her members are willing to 
piee free wool to the manufacturers of Massachusetts. ee) 

the cotton is raised in the Southern States, and yet members 


ve free cotton to the manufacturers 
as no considerable part of the silk 


from the South are willing to 
of New England; the South 
industry, and yet the members from the South are willing to give 


the Northern States 45 per cent on silk goods. The New En d 
States have $149,000,000 invested in the manufacture of wool, the 
South has only $8,500,000, and yet the members from the South are 
willing to give New England 39 per cent on woolen goods; New 
England has $243,000,000 invested in the manufacture of cotton, the 
South has less than $40,000,000, and yet the members from the 
South are willing to give to New England 38 per cent on manu- 
factured cotton; the great bulk of iron manufacturing is carried on 
in the North, and yet the members from the South are willing to 
leave 35 per cent on the metal schedule. When Michigan iron ore 
is placed on the free list, Alabama ore is placed there also; when 
P lvania coal is placed on the free list, West Virginia coal is 
1 there also; when the rough lumber of Maine and Wisconsin 
laced upon the free list, the rough lumber of North Carolina 

and Georgia is placed there also. 

The same bill which gives free cotton ties to the South, gives 
free binding twine to the North; the same bill which gives to the 
farmers of the South free cotton bagging for export, gives to the 
farmers of the North free agricultur: implements. There is one 
section in this country which gets the lion’s share, but it is not the 
South. [Applause.] For ey dollar that the Southern States 
receive in protection from this bill, New England will receive five 
dollars. Appian One State, Massachusetts, will reap more 
benefit from the tariff left in this bill than all the Southern States 
combined. The State of New York alone, and the State of Penn- 
sylvania alone, will reap more benefit from the tariff left in this 
bill than all the Southern States together. Why, sir, the little 
State of Rhode Island has more money invested in the manufacture 
of cotton and woolen goods than all the States south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, yet they tell us that a bill which leaves 38 and 39 per 
eee on these goods is a sectional bill drawn in behalf of the 

uth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Mississippi. And free coal and iron to work 
those products. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; and with free coal and iron to work those prod- 
ucts. Aye, sir, if this bill is sectional, it is not drawn to give 
sare e to the interests of the South; but the South is 
heen in voting for it. Why? Because, sir, you can not aid the 

uth and West by means of protection. You can lay burdens upon 
them and press them down, but 1 can not build them up by means 
of import Katies. The South and West can vote for this bill because, 
while it gives protection to the Northeastern States, it makes the 
tax less burdensome than itis now. History is repeating itself. A 

eneration ago New England helped to free the black slaves of the 
South, and to-day the Southern people rejoice that it was accom- 
lished. [Cheers and applause.] The time has come when the 
outhern peonia are helping to free the white slaves of the North; 
and in the fulness of time New England will rejoice in its accom- 
plishment. [Great applause.] Thomas Jefferson, although a Vir- 
ian, favored emancipation, and yet that sentiment, born in the 
uth, ripened and developed in the North until it came down and 
conquered the land from which it sprung. 

The idea of commercial freedom its birthplace in the North, 
but it has spread over the States of the South and the West, and it 
.will come back from these great sections and conquer the land in 
which it had its birth. N Let us not stir anew the dying 
embers of civil strife. id not live through those days. It was 
not my good fortune to be permitted to show my loyalty to the 
Union or my devotion to a State; and there are over all the South 
young men who have grown to manhood since the war; and they 
and their fathers rejoice to-day in the results of the war, achieved 
against their objection. These men do not deserve your scorn; they 
do not merit your contempt. They are ready to fight side by side 
with you, shoulder to shoulder, in making this the most glorious 
nation that the world has ever seen. [Loud applause.] I have no 
doubt of the loyalty of the South, and I honor the sentiments so 
eloquently expressed the other day by the gentlemen from Georgia 

. BLACK] when he spoke in praise of the flag which he at one 
ime disowned, 

These gentlemen from the South, sir, who speak for union and 
fraternal love, and the men from the North who echo their senti- 
ments, reflect the wishes of the people of this country far more 
accurately than the political volcanoes which break into active 
eruption every two years. [Loud applause.] Welcome to these 
sons of the South, We gladly join them in every work which has for 
its object equality, freedom, and justice. And I rejoice that the peo- 
ple of these once estranged sections are prepared to celebrate the 
complete reunion of North and South so beautifully described by 
the poetess when she says: 

Together,“ shouts N 
Together,“ echo back 
„Together,“ sing the 
„Together.“ boom the 


his thunder-toned decree; 

o waves u the Mexic sea; 
lvan hills w. old Atlantic roars; 
S othe ad Paena a 
‘To, * è people, and together“ it s 
An edenn Hegi charter-bond forever for the free; 
Of Liberty the signet-seal, the one eternal sim, 
Be those united emblems—the Palmetto and the Pine. 


[Loud and long-continued applause. ] 


APPENDIX A. 


Quantities and values, by customs districts, of imported salt withdrawn. 
house for use in curing fish during the year ending June $0, s 


[Under section 3022 of the Revised Statutes.] 


ware- 


Customs districts. 


i 
= 


A Than g80, Yi Gow op nsveacacsvcnvesWecnneacsvsnsesowaa 1, 207, 190 $890. 00 
Apalachicola, Fla 200, 090 364.00 
Baltimore, Md 8, 714, 580 7,100. 00 
Barnstable, Mass 1, 265, 164 1, 039. 00 
Bath, Me........ 98, 840 84.00 
Belfast, Me 562, 328 456. 20 
Boston and Charlestown, Mass. 8, 871, 671 0, 459. 00 
Castine, Me 1, 821, 401 1,775. 00 
Frenchman Bay, Me 2, 463, 629 1, 989. 00 
Gloucester, Mass .. 48, 576, 254 87, 130. 00 
OMOEA Loo cek sarcacesvenwtabssncaseunectausmspacnnacaucnasoblencaks crosses 
C00 V—T—TVTVTVTCTCT0T0T0TCTdTTTTTTTT—— 60. 00 
Newbury C ᷣͤ⅛i;M:u————2— P 3» 
r e dake cdndsudadacksce 
ee 3 13, 508. 00 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 1,176.00 
r c . . 
ortland and Falmouth, Mee 4, 986, 00 
Portsmouth, N. H.... 76.00 
Salem and . CCC VVV 
San Francisco, 


— 2ßů ů ꝶAõꝶ ũꝛ „„ „„%éßb4Pz 


Per 
1801. cent. 


273 $642, 751, 344 | 73. 69 8799, 328, 232 | 78. 69 
tures 168, 927,315 | 19.37 | 158, 510,937 | 15. 61 


5, 986 
158 oas 118 
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Average monthly wages for farm hands without board. 
[Taken from special report of Agricultural Department issued in 1892.) 


80 
Š 


Main 
New Hampshire 44% 
Vermont Aah 


$25.40 | $24. 50 

28. 57 25. 00 

ier | 29:70 

Massachusetts > . 70 
Rhode Island. 80. 00 29.00 
Connecticut 28. 25 27.88 
New York.... 27.14 24. 55 
New Jersey. 30.71 25. 50 
Pennsylvania. 25. 89 23. 00 
Ohio 24. 05 22. 63 
Tilinois 25. 20 24, 25 
os 4 BB 
. ae] ER 
3 19. 50 18.75 
Minnesota 26.16 26.00 


Be 


eo 
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AVERAGE OF ALL THE STATES. 


pote ag in harvest withont board: 1869, $2.20; 1875, $1.70; 1879, $1.30; 1882, 
61.487 1885, eg 1888, $1.81; 1890, $1.30; 1892, $1.80. 
en? ay wa; in harvest with board: 1869, $1.74; 1875, $1.35; 1879, $1; 
3 
y y 


Value of farm products from 1870 to 1890. 


1.10; 1888, $1.02; 1890, $1.02; 1892, $1.02. 
wages for ordinary farm labor without board: 1869, $1.41; 1875, 
ede — cents; 1882, 98 cents; 1885, 91 cents; 1888, 92 cents; 1890, 92 cents; 
cents. 
Average day wages for 3 labor with board: 1809. $1.02; 1875, 78 cents; 
be hig 1882, 67 cents; 1885, 67 cents; 1888, 67 cents; 1890, 68 cents; 1892, 


‘The same re} shows a table prepared by Richard Colos, of Woodstown, 
Salem County, N. J., e eves wages paid in different classes in that county 
from 1840 to , from which it will appear that all kinds of farm labor rose from 
1840 continuously up to 1865: 


APPENDIX F. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Average value of Jarm land per acre. 


88888888 


The same report gives the wages in Butler 17 5 Ohio, by the 
month to be as follows: 1845, $10 to $12; 1850, $10 to $13; 1855, 
$12 to $14; 1858, $14 to $16; 1891, $15 to $17. | [Fargaster .. .. f. 88 


. 87, 243, 640 40, 737, 688 
APPENDIX D. Adams 6, 390,056 | 9, 339, 119 14, 611, 060 


050, 707 |1, 043, 481, 582 


39, 217, 513 
14, 386, 576 


5, 689, 410 


Average value per acre for farm lands. 


g |ssepeé | 5 
g | S8ssse8 S 


1850. 1860. | 1870. 
— 884, 861, 748 688, 525 |$102, 961, 551 6102, 357, 615 
New Hampshire . 55, 245,997 | 69,689,761 | 80,589,313 | 75, 834, 389 
63, 367, 227 | 94, 289, 045 | 130,367,075 | 109, 348, 010 
Massachusetts. . 109, 076, 347 123, 255, 948 | 116, 432,784 | 146, 197, 415 
19, 550,553 | 21,574,968 | 25, 882, 079 


Rhode Island ....| 17,070, 802 
726, 422 


Connecticut 72, 121, 063, 910 


Total New 
England. .|372, 248, 543 476, 303, 837 | 585, 167, 073 | 580, 681, 418 


16,993 | 15,219 | 3,440 


APPENDIX E. 
NEW YORK. 
Average value of farm land per acre from 1850 to 1890. 


2,704 2.242 910] 1,094] 25.18] 32.79 
4,662 | 4,095 | 1,454] 2,024] 23.77] 33.08 
1890. 6,550 | 6,147 | 2,520 | 3,203] 2.78 34.88 
5,579 | 5,436 | 1,748 | 2,294 | 23.86 | 29.68 
$27.86 $58.40 19, 406 | 27,990 | 6, 632 25.38 
20. 73 30.76 
41.24 63. 54 
35.71 64.70 
40.64 67.02 
29.00 44.08 


8888888 


10, 527 | 8,596 | 3,905 
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COAL. 
[Pages 1127-1180, Tariff Hearings.] 
uestion by Mr. Bynum. What do they get for mining coalf 
Lr. Davis. From 40 to 60 cents per ton. + R ‘ 
* * 
Mr. BRYAN. Where are your mines located? 
Mr. Davis. In West Vi a. 
Mr. Bryan, What is the freight rate from West Vir, to the seaboard? 
Mr. Davis. It depends circumstances ; about $1.50 to $2 per ton. 
Mr. Bryan. No coal conld come to o yonr district from the seaboard? 
Mr. Davis. Ido not think coal co id got 10 miles inward. ‘4 f 


Mr. BEYAN. Do you know what they pay for mining coal in Nova Scotia? 

Mr. Davis. They pay about the same as wedo here. 

Mr. BRYAN. And yet you come here and saya tariff is necessary to protect your 
employés when they pay as much in Nova Scotia, the competing country, as we 


y t 
i Davis. At the same time I told hee they were practically on the seaboard 
where 7 5 could dump the coal right into the vessel, while we had to transport 
it from 200 to 400 miles, 

x 


* * * * * * 
Mr. vin ga ei Iseese that we ship some coal to Cuba, and have done so fora 


great many years 
Mr. Dave Yes, sir, 


oe How much coal is shipped from all sections of this country 
123 Davis. Probably 1,000,000 tons are shipped from West Virginia and Mary 


Mr, BECKINEDGE. You there come in competition with coals from foreign coun- 
Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; English and Nova Scotia coal. 8 x 

* * 
cig Bryan. Do you have the same rates forexports as for internal transpor: 


B mcs — fa — We 1 arebate for the purpose of competition 
APPENDIX I. 
ELEVENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES, STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 
Prelimé: statement the average number of employés and total wages paid 
ufacturing industries tn certain States. 


mechanical and man 
{Subject to change.] 


Number - Officers, firm members, and clerks. 


> 


Females above 15 
years. 


6, . 
20,933 | 6,973,349 1,669 247, 218 


ELEVENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES, STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. EMPLOYES 
AND WAGES IN SELECTED CITIES. 
Average number of employés, average weekly earnings, and total wages. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Operatives and skilled males 


p| Aggregates. (a) | above 16 years. 


8. 246, 609 

7. 270, 042 

„ 9. 133, 800 
005 8. 262, 001 
356, 367 493 9. 201, 765 


@ In addition to the skilled and unskilled employés the following classes are in- 
pieceworkers. 


cluded: Odicers, or firm members, clerks, and 


The Tariff. 


SPEROH 
OF 
HON. JOHN A. T. HULL, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 19, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4884) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 

Mr. HULL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As this amendment will have an important influ- 
ence, as I conceive, on the industries and productions of my State, 
I desire to be heard briefly upon it. A few days ago we had a dis- 
cussion of the agricultural resources of this country by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Sruupson], in which he took the State of 
Ilinois as an example of the poverty of our agriculturists, and I 
confess that I was glad as I listened to him that I lived in Iowa 
instead of Illinois. ughter.] 

Thegentleman's statements as to tlie losses our farmers were suffer- 
ing by continuing in the business were largely based upon the one 
article of Wheat. He seemed to forget t in fifteen years the 
area of our icultural lands had increased over 144 cent, 
while our population had increased only 50 cent. Living, as he 
does, in the poorest farming country in the United States, he is not 
qualified to speak for the real farmers of our country. 

Calamity may be the rule in western Kansas. Prosperity is the 
rule in Iowa. 

In addition to the great increase of farming land here, all tho 
countries of the Old World were laid under tribute by extending 
lines of railroads intosections hitherto inaccessible. Great Britain, 
in bringing the great wheat fields of India into close touch with 
Europe, by her railroad system, opened a source of ch supply. 

laid down in Liverpool as cheaply-as 


owing below the point of profit, taking the average price of cost. 
But it does not follow from tris h mar 


And, Mr. Chairman, in the diseussion of this bill the question of 
how the farmer is to be benefited ‘putting wheat practically 
on the free list is an important one. e export more wheat than 
any other farm product; our export last year was 36 per cent of our 
total product. But we also use more wheat than any people under 
the sun. Why? Because our people are the best-paid and, as a 
result, the best-fed people on earth, 

If we could continue our system of development until we should 
export only 3 per cent of the American crop, as is the case with 
corn, would it not result in raising the price of wheat and make it 
again a profitable crop? What will be the result of this bill on 
agricultural production? Will it draw from the farm to the work- 
shop, thereby making more consumers, or will it not throw out of 
employment thousands of skilled workmen, sending them to the 
farm as the only chance for a livelihood? If it shall do this, will it 
not increase production enormously and at the same time deprive 
us of the best purchaser we have—the American mechanic? 

I represent, in part, the greatest agricultural State in the Union. 


My district, situated in the heart of the State, can challenge com- 


parison with any territory in the world for beauty of landscape or 
fertility of soil. The leading industry is agriculture. If it is so 
unprofitable my people would have been reduced to want. If the 

entleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] could travel through the 
district he would tind splendid farms, elegant homes, great barns 
bursting with bounteous harvests, and cattle, horses, and hogs in 
great numbers. He would find our farmers in the enjoyment of not 
only comforts, but luxuries. 

I want, Mr. Chairman, to call attention to theagricultural wealth 
of Iowa. Ihave here an exhibit made by the Commercial Exchange 
of Des Moines. It is compiled from reliable data, and shows the 
agricultural products of Iowa for the year 1891 to have amounted 
to the enormous sum of $465,000,000. I have also a statement of 
the secretary of the State Agricultural Society, a Democrat, showing 
our agricultural productions in 1892 were worth, at the prices then 
prevailing, the sum of $484,000,000. This is for agricul alone. 

The manufactured products of Iowa formed a large part of our 
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wealth. In my own city, where fifty years ago only a small United 
States Fort marked its site, in 1891 the value of our manufactured 
ucts was over $16,000,000, and in the city represented by my 
colleague [Mr. HENDERSON], sitnated on the sissippi River, they 
aro, in addition to other lines of manufacturing, now building ves- 
~ gels for the United States Government. 
But, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the gentleman from Kansas 
r. Simpson] and other free-trade sympathizers with the poor 
armer, I want to give in detail the farm products of my State. I 
give herewith a table of the agricultural products of Iowa in 1891, 
as compiled by the Commercial Exchange of Des Moines: 


Dr $105, 263, 483 | Small fruft s $750, 000 
Wheat 


- 29, 475. 280 


I desire to use this valuable statement further and give the fig- 
ures of the exchange as to the comparative value of these products: 


Towa oxen and other cattle (not 9s) 200 5e-e eee eceeeeeee $47, 038, 341 
Exceeds the total of New England, New Jersey, Maryland, 

Pennsylvania, and Minnesota, vi. 40, 431, 247 

Also exceeds the total of Colorado, Montana, and Now Mexico, 


Wi Sas o Ä e R dud te 44, 605, 671 
Also exceeds the total of Alabama, * Florida, Kentuc 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North and Sou Carolina, eee 
x and Vi VEG DETO . ease sdecedadyiuddscew 45,015, 816 
, . 54, 348, 874 


Exceeds the total of New England, Delaware, Maryland, New 
8 York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, and 
Rr uae en wi EA ———K(ů· ses 


Tlinois, viz 
Exceeds the total of Kansas, Mi: an 
. Ohio, Aaris Minnesota, and 


Exceeds the total of Texas and Michigan, viz 
Iowa ‘BUTTER PRODUOT. 22. i060. „4 
Exceeds total gold output of the United vis 
Exceeds total petroleum output of the United States, viz 
Exceeds total gold and silver output of Colorado, via 
Iowa CORN OROP 


gia (1888 sae gar viz 
Exceeds total anthracite coal ae a United States, viz... 73,044, 785 
Exceeds total gold and copper output of the United States, viz.. 71, 630, 300 
Exceeds total silver output of United States, viz.......... 3 
Exceeds total imports m at Boston, Baltimo: 
WE ORE, WIE AS 5 0d sus outs hg Adun OAR ee padded ide okavn aidan 104, 108, 576 
Exceeds total imports merchandise at Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Charleston, Savannah, Galveston, Portland, and New Orleans, 


WI ao Sov FTP ‘04, 695, 171 
Almost as much as total gold and silver output of United States 108, 591, 565 
Four times silver output of Colorado 222 27, 358, 384 
‘Three times the gold and silver output of Colorado 81, 958, 384 
Seven times the gold and silver output of California 13, 569, 697 


And more than cover the cost of original Pacific railroads. 
Would build the Nicaragua Cann 
IOWA HAY AND CORN CROP . 
gba output of United States 
ituminous-coal and natural-gas ou 


tput of the 


S 134, 670, 973 
Exceeds total gold output of the world in 1889 120, 971, 514 
Exceods total tire losses paid by insurance companies last year.. 142, 000, 000 


Exceeds total wheat crop of Nlinois, Indiana, and Kansas... 180, 051, 315 


Exceeds total wheat crop of California, Minnesota, and the Da- 
. Hf ̃ ⁵ ù¹!ᷣT p pß“ßß“̃ß́L—ſln... 8 135, 792, 10% 
SRIWAS ORTS AR MUM Sac. ss cuniteniwasidaccetendaacchpeceubawerdaces 27, 969, 894 
Exceeds Colorado's silver output ..........---------seceeeeeeeeee 27, 358, 384 
Exceeds total annual cost of WAVY. cavisincccdescsadunssens 22, 422. 755 


This comparison could be carried much farther, but the foregoing 
will show the great interest Iowa has in the pending amendment 
which seeks to retain the present duties on agricultural products. 

If this amendment shall be voted down you give the Canadian 
farmer the benefit of our market and get absolutely nothing in 
return. The main settlements in Canada fringe the Great Takes 
The farmer there can reach our Eastern market cheaper than the 
Iowa farmer can reach Chicago. The Canadian draft horse will 
supply the markets in Buffalo, New York City, Boston, and other 
great centers of population, and the American farmer will be 
robbed by the transaction out of his home market. He can go 
nowhere else for a market. This gs industry, already depressed, 
will be ruined by the passage of tho Wilson bill. 

Our farmers have to contend now with the great improvement in 
electrical machinery, which is capturing our street railways and 
discarding the horse car. For God’s sake, don’t, in an American 
Congress, surrender their interests tothe foreigner. Since the pas- 
sage of the Republican tariff of 1890 eggs have brought the farmer 
an average price of 4 cents per dozen more than he would have 


received if the Canadian farmer had continued to freely enter our 
market. The American farmer has been enormously benefited. 

This bill again gives our neighbors on our northern borders the 
sighat bring in e free and rob my people of many thousand 
do . Canada Will again sell nearly two million dollars worth 
of eggs to the people of the United States. i 

is bill gives the Canadian the benefit of our market. What 
compensating advantage does it give ourown people? None. The 
same is true of the entire agricultural schedule. But gentlemen 
talk as though the agriculturalists of this country donot know what 
is best for them, That may be true of their constituencies. It is 
not true of mine. Our per cent of illiteracy is less than Massachu- 
setts even; our farmers are educated. They know what is for their 
best interests; the farmers of Iowa are the stanchest advocates of 
the American system to be found anywhere. [Applause.] 

ere the hammer fell. 

r. HULL. I would like to have a few minutes more; I have 

not heretofore trespassed on the time of the House. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I ask that the gentleman have ten min- 
utes additional. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. The splendid development of Iowa has come under 
protection. The market for farm products has been moving west- 
ward very rapidly, and our people will not be content until the 
market for the productsof the farm shall be needed to feed the 
American workman. 

Mr. Chairman, I came here believing that the Congress of the 
United States was ‘elected to legislate for the people of America, 
and I find here a bill advocated by every prominent paper in Can- 
ada, by every trade journal in England. 

Is it wise to do what our rivals desire? 

Canadian journals which in 1892 were Jooking to, at least, a com- 
mercial union with this country as the only hope of the Canadian 
farmer, now hail this Wilson billas their deliverer, and notify our 

le that under its provisions they can more than hold their on 
in our markets. The small duties levied under this bill will ‘be 
more than offset by the higher freight rate our farmers are com- 
eer to pay to reach our Eastern market. I think the oneextract 


shall submit will be sufficient to show how Canada regards this 


bill. Itis as follows: 
CANADA AND OUR NEW TARIFF, 
{Erastus Wiman, in the Engineering Magazine for November.] 


burdens, especially upon the poorer c! 
tariff to Canada forms a far more vital part of the Lads Geers than fs 1 
supposed. If the wish 2 the policy of the 


but affecting practically the financial stab 
entire community. To illustrate just how far the agricultural schedule of the 
hes affected followin; 


MoKinley tariff the most vital interests, the 
SO mae exports to the United States from Canada 


Articles. 
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The American farmer had a market for more than six million 
dollars of his products as a direct result of the tariff of 1890. He 
loses all this by the passage of the pending bill. 


In England all the trade journals extend congratulations over 
the promise of the speedy passage of this measure. To in orate 
all of them in my remarks would be too great a task. The follow- 
ing from The Textile Manufacturer, published in Manchester, Eng- 
land, can be taken as a sample of English sentiment: 


There is no doubt that the slight infusion of bya fer a into this market has 
been the result toa extent of the publication ef the new tariff proposals 
in America. A many opinions have sea and some figures ual Moe 
as = the — 2 c of “ay N from the point of om of 
wool staplers and manufacturers. uta good many opinions a good 

ble fi Bradford dorms fear pital will 


valual have been t back because that 
Se mnade off thum ep ARIE BOADA, Some even say that such statements 
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might an ee There is no adequate ground for this fear, 
whieh s entertained chiefly in fair trade quarters. In the first paes Mr. Meeker, 
the American consul, tells me that thero is not the slightest doubt the bill will 
and, in the second place, every man who reads his newspaper 3 

that Mr. McKinley and other 3 have dosed the American public 

ad nauseam with fore! as to the njury the new tariff will inflict on eri- 
can manufacturers and the benefitit will fer on English manufacturers. What 
is more, the Committee on Ways and Means, which drafted the bill, took evidence 
for weeks, and among it a mass of evidence as to how the tariff would affect the 
worsted trade. The fact is the American farmers and the ordinary American 
consumer have begun to see aat miraia raises the price of commodities and 
only confers benefits on the manufacturers of the Eastern States, who are bound 
by no human law to share those benefits with anybody. In short, the deep-set 
desire in America for an ameliorated tariff will not be balked by the repetition of 
the stale story that that tariff will benefit a few English towns. So I shall have 


my say. 

To n what the tariff will mean to Bradford trade, I will just in a sen- 
tence, show how it will affect worsted coatings, which form half of the Bradford 
exports to America. A worsted coating costingin Bradford 2 shillings a yard will, 
under the now tariff, cost in New York 35 per cent more. Under the present 
Me Kinley tariff it costs in New York 150 per cent more, and under the tariff 
which preceded the McKinley duties 118} per cent more. ese figures have not 
been previously stated, nor have others whichI am going to give. A good deal 
has been made out of the fact that the American manufacturers under the new 
tariff will get their raw material free, and statements have been made 
will almost nullify the benefits conferred by the tariff in the shape of reduced du- 
ties. Now, free wool to America—for the first time since America has been a 
country—must mean to wool staplersin Bradford, and Bradford is the center of the 
wool trade of the world, a large increase of business. They will have far easier 
access than they ever had to a market representing s population of 70,000,000. 
Free trade in wool with America can not but be to the advantage, therefore, of 
one branch of the Bradford trade. 

Now, take the Bradford manufacturers, and how free wool to the American 
manufacturer will affect the Bradford makers is a question that has not yet been 
th hl ps into. Sixteen pounds of y wool will produce 10; pounds of 
top. ‘that i pounds of top will spin into 9 pounds of yarn. To make a 16-ounce 
cloth requires 16 pounds of yarn, which iy oder por about 32 pounds of wool. The 
American manufacturer, under the new tariff, will get in 2 pounds of wool free, 
upon which he will receive 11 cents — und reduction, i. e., 22 cents on the 2 
pounds. The 1 tariff makes the American pay for that pieco 150 per cent 
on the Bradford cost. The new tariff will make him pay 484 per cent on the Brad- 
ford cost. There is 100 per cent less duty on the manufactured article from Brad- 
fi and the American manufacturer will only get 22 cents concession on his 
wool—for the 2 pounds that produces a yard of cloth, That wool costs say 8} 
pence a pound in Bradford. Under the new tariff the American manufacturer 
will aboutthe same. There willbe no an. He will give 17 pence, therefore, 
for hist pounds of wool. At the present time he pays 17 pence plus 11 pence duty, 
or 28 peee. He will i get his raw material, therefore, for 66 per cent less under 
new „ but then the importer in New York will pay for the cloth of the Brad- 
ford manufacturers 100 per cent less than hedoes now. How, undersuch circum- 
stances, can the free wool clause hurt the Bradford manufacturer? It is a matter 
not yet clear, from the American telegrams, whether tops and aie will come 
under the class of "crude" materials, which, like raw materials, are to be admitted 
free. If tops and rovings are admitted free, that involves a new set of considera- 
tions, but only with the same conclusion. Tf American man turers are goin 
to allow Bradford to cont out the first processes of manufacture for them, well 
all the better for Bradford. 


While infusing “ buoyancy” in the English market this Ameri- 
can Congress, supposed to represent the American people, has caused 
utter prostration of our own industries and turned a million of our 
honest workmen into the street. To infuse “buoyancy” into Eng- 
lish markets and give additional work to English labor you, gen- 
tlemen of the majority, have stopped the wheels of industry in the 
United States. : 

Have you done this because of a great public demand? Not at 

This Con has been flooded with petitions asking that the 
different schedules be amended so as to give our people adequate 


rotection. From the woolgrower comes the cry thatif the Wilson 
þin shall pass that great industry in the United States will be de- 
stroyed. m Troy, N. V., comes a petition signed by more than 


fifty-nine thousand Americans, saying if the linen schedule is not 
changed this industry will be transferred to Germany. The same 
statement comes from every line of production. 

Only a few days ago the representatives of the labor organizations 
of the United States met in New York City. The ee repre- 
sented almost every line of work which has been developed under 
protective laws. They were not ignorant. Their speeches proved 
them to be educated, thinking men. The voice of this great repre- 
sentative assembly was a unit in denouncing this measure asa cruel 
blow at American interests, and especially so as it affects the Amer- 
ican workmen. 

These men were not theorists; they were hardy artisans, who 
nse both brain and muscle in their fight for bread. They were 
more interested in the means of building up the prosperity of 
America than in spinning theories as to the brotherhood of man. 
They know that there is more christianity in giving employment 
to Americans, thus enabling them to educate their children and 
support their families, than in the doctrine which would impoverish 
pe at ome to possibly improve the condition of working people 
abroad. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he thinks that a tax of say 5 cents pe pound on cotton would be 
for the benefit of the labor engaged in the production of cotton? 

Mr. HULL. I know s0 little about your industry of the South 
that Iam hardly able to state. I think your whole system of labor, 
however, is wrong. In our country we educate our laboring men, so 
that they are the ruling, dominant class, so that they know their 
rights, will contend for their rights, and will have their rights. 

a . CRAWFORD. Then, as a matter of theory, you do not think 
it would benefit the labor engaged in the production of cotton? 

Mr. HULL. I do not know enough about it to say. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. As a matter of theory, I say. 

Mr. HULL. As a matter of theory I do not believe anything under 
the sun can benefit the labor of the South until it is educated and 
will stand 5 1 5 its own rights as it does in the North. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Asa matter of fact it is exactly on a parallel 
with wheat so far as the foreign market isconcérned. How does it 
protect wheat? 

Mr. HULL. ‘The wheat of this country is the subject of the largest 
apon of our farm products. 

. CRAWFORD. So is cotton. 

Mr. HULL. So is cotton. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then, if it willnot benefit the laborer engaged 
in prodneing it, what is the value of your tariff? 

Mr. HULL. Take our horses, take our wool, take the things that 
we export but small amounts of,and our great home market here 
keeps us from glutting the markets of the world. We should con- 
tinue to develop our home market until what we send abroad would 
not materially affect the market there. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then your contention is that such a tax as I 
have alluded to does not benefit the farming classes? 

Mr. HULL. Yes, it does benefit the farmer largely. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the contention that the protective 
tariff is 5 1 Se E This bill is not builded on what we understand 
to be a tariff for revenue. It is confessedly on the lines of pro- 
tection. Are you gentlemen willing to put yourselves in the posi- 
tion of advocating peny larceny ? Do you mean to say that you 
are in favor of robbing the pois on a small scale, but would 
oppose a larger crime? If I believed the tariff for protection to 
be robbery at all, in any degree, I would favor the free-trade sys- 
tem of taxes. I can understand the position of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON]. He is for free trade; he denounces this bill. 
But the gentleman who spends one-half his time denouncing pro- 
tection as robbery and the other half in advocating this Bill is 
utterly inconsistent. 

In some items I think the protection this bill affords will enable 
our people to still control our market. Such cases are rare. But 
even one such is enough to put you to shame on your professions. 
Does it make “robbery ” respectable to take the duty off wool and 
leave it on woolens? ill it sanctify the crime to put coal and 
iron ore on the free list and leave a good duty on finished iron? 

If protection is “robbery,” why did yon not raise revenue as 
England does, on tea, coffee, sugar, and such articles as are not 
produced here? You did not dare crystallize into law the theories 
you have advocated. This bill convicts you of not believing your 
own speeches and your own platform. A tax on sugar would be 
almost entirely arevenue tax. We do not produce enough to make 
any impression on the market. A tax on coffee would be purely a 
revenue tax. Weproduce none. You do not dare tax these arti- 
cles, because they are used by all our people, and any tax levied on 
them would at once be added to the price of the article. 

By your advocacy of this bill you admit that by levying customs 
dues on what we can make, the burdens of government fall most 
1 on the American people. And, Mr. Chairman, the history 
of the past thirty years has fully demonstrated the benefit of pro- 
tection to the people. There has never been an article manufac- 
tured in this country under the protective system which has not 
been cheapened to the consumer as a result of protection. In proof 
of this I desire to submit the following table compiled by my col- 
league, Mr. HorkINs of Illinois, a member of the Ways and Means 


Committee: 
Articles 1857. 
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Under the protective system the genius of the American people 
has been stimulated to devise improved processes, while American 
workmen, backed by American capital, have largely increased the 
world’s supply of all the necessaries of life, thus 3 them 

e ge 


not only to our own people but to all the world. neral 
effect of the protective system has been most beneficial to the 
laborers of our country. 

Under the free-trade tariff of 1846 and 1857 labor in this country 
was ger Sato It was not in those days a contention as to 
amount of wages to be paid the workman—it was a struggle for 
existence. It was not a discussion as to whether labor received its 
fair share of the wealth it produced—it was a plea for employment 
at any price which would enable the laborer to live. A Dod tara 
hand could be hired in my State then for $10 per month—now he 
can command $20 per month. The English workman was kept busy 


making everything we needed and the American had no profitable 
employment. 7 

nder protection our labor has been actively employed and wages 
have constantly advanced. I desire in this connection to submit 
the following: 


What protection does for the American wage-earner. 
General average 


weekly w: paa 
to all em; fo é 
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setts. 
Agricultural implements $10. 25 $8.85 
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Average instead of ‘‘ high" wages rate for Great Britain. 


It will be seen from this table that the average wages to all employés for the 
twenty-four industries considered in Massachusetts was $10.31 a week, while that 
for Great Britain is $5.86 a week—the wages in Massachusetts thus poing Sny 
double the a weekly wages paid in the same industries and to same 
class of employés in Great Britain. 
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One hundred and twenty-seven per cent higher in United States, 

Our people on the Ist day of January, 1893, reached the great- 
est prosperity ever attained by any people in any country. The 
busy hum of industry had filled the land with an abundance which 
shed its blessings on the humblest citizen and made the American 
workman a prince among the laborers of the earth. The Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1894, saw the country plunged into despondency, with our 
industries in ruins and our hardy workmen supported by charity. 
There is, and can be no other cause for this utter prostration of our 
industrial system ezeo the triumph of Democracy on a platform 
denouncing the laws, by which we had developed our marvelous 
prosperity, as robbery. 

Mr. Chairman, the laborers of this country have the right to 
demand protection from the product of the ee eh of Europe. 
This is their Government. Their labor is developing its resources 
in time of peace—their lives defend its integrity in time of war. 
This is their home, and their prosperity is necessary for the con- 
tinued welfare of the Republic. Dienas and want in a Republic 
beget lawlessness and anarchy. The legislator whose sympathies 
are so broad as to lead him to legislate for the man in umge to 
the injury of the man in America, is an enemy of our own labor. 
The labor organizations of this country are now speaking in no 
uncertain tone on this subject, and their votes, when this e is 
again tried in the forum of pune sprees wit sweep from power 
the party which has Separa them of work. : 

The primary oros of all bills of this character should be to raise 
revenue. Does this bill do that? Even the warmest advocates of 
the measure admit that under its provisions there will be a deficit 
of over $70,000,000. 

The New York Sun (Dem.) designates the Cleveland reyenue pro- 
gramme as Harlequin Finance,” and says that the “gentleman who 
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into the barberry bush wasa financial allegory prefiguring ” 

ilson’s Ways and Means Committee, which proposes to remedy 

a prospective sea of $72,000,000 a year by still further reducing 

the revenue abont $62,000,000 a year. The Sun’s article concludes 

thus: Here is finance that seems to come from a Christmas panto- 

mime and breathes the rich humor of Pantaloon, Yet if Pantaloon 

found that the manager was recouping himself for losses and bad 

business by positively extending the free list Pantaloon would have 
the manager hauled before a lunacy commission immediately.” 

The McKinley bill, while undisturbed by the threat of imme- 
diate repeal, raised ample revenue for the Government. Themoney 
flowing into the Treasury under its provisions came in a large 
measure from the foreigner. Our people did not feel the burdens 
of Government. If Democratic orators had not paraded their won- 

misrepresentations each year, our people would not have 
known they were taxed at all to support the Government, Under 
our protective system the duties levied on the 8 
articles reduced the profit of the foreign manufacturer. paid 
our local and State taxes and the manufacturer in Europe largely 
paid our Federal tax. 

The Democratic orator never gots down to an honest argument on 
this question. He deals only in percentages. Even so able an 
advocate of free-trade theories as the gentleman from West Vir- 

[Mr. Wilson], in presenting this bill to the House deals only 
in n e The cheaper the article has been made, under pro- 
tection the higher the percentage of a speeifle duty. The absurdity 
of the argument is shown where the articles sell in this country for 
less than the duty and no foreign goods come in. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] canvassed Iowa two years ago and 
used salt as an illustration of high percentage of taxation. He 
knew that under protection salt had been constantly reduced in 
price until it is selling at $2 ton, and that all increase over this 
amount to the consumer is barrel, freight, and the small profit of 
the retail merchant. 

If the bill shall become a law it will be necessary to salt down a 
Democrat in my State if we want to keep him for the future. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the 1 needed an object lesson 
which would prove the utter incapacity of the Democratic party to 
even continue the anc ay ee established in the country. 
They have it now. e working man, dissatisfied with prosperity 
in 1892, showed by his votes in 1893 that he repented his mistake, 
and when the great battle of 1896 is on, will sweep Democracy 
from power, to again wander in the wilderness of defeat until a 
new generation shall come, which having no personal knowledge 
of the blighting effects of Democratic ascendency can be persuaded 
to again trust them with power. [Applause.] 


The Tariff. 


SPHECH 


HON. JOSEPH C. HUTCHESON, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 

The House being in Committes of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HUTCHESON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not flatter myself that I shall shed any 
light on a subject which has been in the blaze of controversy 
for over a century. One on which the greatest intellects have 
shed the luster of their deepest research and profoundest thought. 
One on which the great debate conducted this House on the 

mt bill has exhausted both argument and illustration. All 

can promise myself are the benefit and satisfaction I shall 

derive from tread the paths mude luminous by their genius, 
and all I shall expect of this House is its patient indulgence, 

No discussion of a question, however old it may be, can be 
successfully presented without at least a brief definition. It 
brings the yee and his hearers to a more direct facing of 
the precise issue, a better comprehension of the argument. I 

not undertake the definition of protection in its abstract 
and scholastic sense, but of the system in this country under ex- 
isting law.. From the Republican platform of 1892, the lexicon 
of protection, I insert: 

Wo believe that all articles which can not be 
except luxuries, should be admitted free of 

into competition with the products of American labor there should 
be le’ duties equal to the difference between wages abroad and at home. 

This declarationembodies a definition and propounds a system. 
Interpreted it means that the in this country are higher 
than they are in any other country, and that the manufacturer 


uced in the United States, 
uty, and that on all im 
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can not afford to pay hi, her wages. To avoid his paying his own 
wages be proposes a conpact with the Government that it will 
place his wages which are too high for him to pay, on the 
shoulders of his customers, thefarmer and other unprotected in- 
dustries. Itasks the Government to protect them against loss 
of money in any business into which taste and cupidity may lead 
them, and the plan is that the Government shal] compel some- 
body else to pay a large part of their wages which they would 
have to pay if the Government did not prevent their doing so and 
make somebody else do it. A singular function for Government 
to perform. But nothing appalstheiraudacity; neither the con- 
stitution of the country, nor the claim of common humanity that 
one man shall not enjoy a privilege or immunity at the expense 
of another. 

This proposition divides society into two sections, the one 
of which is to receive and the other of which is to furnish pro- 
tection. Applied to this country the divisions are as startlin 
as is the system, on which they divide. One is numerous an 


poor, the other few and vastly rich, and as might be expected 
of such a system, the poor are protecting the rich. [ append an 
official statement from the census reportsof the persons engaged 
in all occupations for 1860 to 1880: 


* Bed all occu 
umber engag: 
‘eo eanes . 3 
ercentage of those em uctive 
industry Is of total sp Nance — 


TT 
1,311, 246 
16. 82 


2,053, 996 | 2,732, 595 
15.71 


It will be seen from this table that the number of laborers en- 
gaged in all kind of manufactures and trades constitutes only 15 
pos cent of the entire labor of this country. But from this must 

deducted a large percentage not engagedin protected indus- 
tries, such as carpenters, joiners, makers of brick, hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water in various. institutions classed as 
productive industries,“ but not protected. The best-informed 


statisticians estimate that after this deduction there would not 
remain a greater per cent than 13 in the protected trades. While 
this is a vast disproportion, yet it is far exceeded when we con- 
trast the number of employers of this 13 per cent and of the re- 
maining 87 per cent of labor. While the farmer may employ 
from one to one hundred men, the lawyer one clerk, the house- 
keeper one cook, yet the proprietors of those protected indus- 
tries employ in a great many cases fifteen thousand hands, and 
in all cases vastly more than the proportion of other vocations. 

The result is that the real beneticiaries of protection, the 
owners of the factories, are but a small fraction of per cent of 
the population of this country, for whose benefit our entire sys- 
tem of taxation is to be framed. Reduced to final terms, protec- 
tion means that the vast horde of humanity, broiling in the sun, 
facing the storms, conquering our forests, extending our fron- 
tier; the carpenter at his bench, the blacksmith at his bellows, 
the clerk behind his counter, the bookkeeper at his desk, the 
lawyer at his briefs, the cook at her stove. the sewing-woman at 
her machine, the vast body of poor toilers who build and then 
operate our railroads, in fine the sixty million of people who con- 
stitute this nation must pay or earn their own wages and also pay 
the larger part of the wages which ten thousand owners of mills 
and mines and factories stipulate to pay their own employés. 
More concisely stated, they must Jest pts for their own pay roll 
and for the pay roll of the manufacturer besides. 

Mr. Chairman, aside from all principles of justice, are the toil- 
ing masses of this country able to respond to such unjust ex- 
action? Are the wealthy owners of the vast capital and ma- 
chinery who exact it tit subjects of such beneficence? 

To state the Povey is to brand it with lasting condemnation. 
It is the levy of a tax on one man to support the business of an- 
other; on one class to build up and support another class; on one 
section to swell the fortunes of another section. Man’s just 
judgment must condemn it: his honest heart must resent it; his 
right arm should rise to strike itdown. There is no warfare 
which should not be waged against it, by day and by night; in 
the snows of winter, in the heat of summer; by skirmish lineand 
line of battle; from ambush and in open fight; fight to the finish; 
fight to the death. {Applause.] 

Against such a system of tyranny in days of old the heavens 
rained down the pestilence of locusts and of blood—and for its 
overthrow opened the Red Sea to its victims, and then rolled its 
mad current over the despots who had enslaved them. [Ap- 


lause. ] 
R Against it stands the Democratic party to- day, and inch by inch 
contests each foot of ground on which it stands. 
In support of its continu ution the Republican claims that 
the system had its foundation laid coincident with the structure 
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of our Government. That its porn rests with our fathers. 
This claim is advanced in the hope that by age and through the 
veneration in which we hold the great men who founded this 
Government, they may consecrate the crime. But I deny the 
claim and challenge them to their proof. 


HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF PROTECTION. 


Of course I shall not have space to give elaborate statement 
of the hundred years’ growth of protection, but its most striking 
historical manifestations are indispensable to its full apprecia- 
tion. 

I do not deny that in the infancy of this country utterance was 
given to the policy of raising taxes to support the Government, 
and in so doing to have regard to the encouragement of manu- 
factures. Nor do I condemn this in our fathers. We then had 
no factories for things of national necessity, such as must be had 
to preserve the nation in war and in from absolute depend- 
ence on the other nations of the 5 

Aside from this natural 3 was the same spirit which 
animates all new communities to diversify their employments 
and develop all their resources. The argument on which it was 
then sought to justify legislation to encourage these industries 
was that in environments of new countries and communities cer- 
tain causes prevent the rise of industry. These causes being 
artificial and temporary, should be overcome by special induce- 
ment to capital to invest in expensive, novel, and complicated 
machinery, and labor to take an apprenticeship in skil led and 
unknownecraft. Capital hesitates and labor shrinks, and to make 
‘the field more sure and the profits more inviting the Government, 
to start the industry, should give it favor and encouragement. 
This was the argument of the infant industries being encour- 

ed bythe fathers. To-day we see new communities offer boun- 

es and special privileges to factories and to railroads to build 
in their midst. But no community offers to run and support 
them after they are constructed. 

So, nowhere in the discussions of taxation was the claim 
put forth that the wages of this country, as compared with those 
of other countries, should govern the rate of taxation during the 
life of an industry. All that was then claimed was that it was 
expedient to raise the revenues of the Government on sopore 
in part, because it would encourage,“ not protect, the intro- 
duction of manufactures. In order the better to interpret both 
the language and the purpose of our ancestors in this re we 
should look to their acts into which they translated their mean 
ing. The highest duties imposed up to 1816, by acts raising 
revenue for the Government, did not exceed gn average of 5 per 
cent—the rate of 15 per cent on luxuries included. as such a 
tax protection? Yet such a tax stood forth for all these years 
to interpret and make sure what our fathers meant. 

In 1816, after the war with England, the manufacturers, greedy 
to continue the immense protits which they had enjoyed dur- 
ing embargo and through the war, invoking the antipathy toan 
old enemy engendered by that war. sought and ob ed a duty 
averaging 20 per cent, but limited toa period of three years. 
This was the high-water mark since the beginning of the na- 
tion, and it was coupled with a provision that it should be of brief 
continuation. 

But this exaction, so far from satisfying, merely whetted the 
appetite of the protected interests. These interests again mus- 
tered their forces in 1824, and, after a oe contlict, made 
memorable by the participation of Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, 
enacted a law containing an average rate of 35 per cent, and 
without limit as to termination. Jn the discussion which then 
ensued, Mr. Clay baptized the tariff as the ‘‘American system,” 
and was challenged by Mr. Webster, who denounced thesystem as 
one of European extraction, the esporen of monarchy sought 
for the first time to be transplanted into free America. 


NULLIFICATION BY SOUTH CAROLINA. 


This act of 1824 and its successor of 1828 so incited the public 
mind and so arrayed sections and industries the one against the 
other that in 1832 a sovereign State of this Union challenged 
this law and defied its execution. 

While South Carolina was driven to obedience, yet her rebel- 
lion excited public atttention and resulted in the act of 1833, 
under the provisions of which pro ection abdicated its claim to 
a permanent place in our Government and adopted a system of 
gradual reduction, to ee into a free-trade tariff by 1842. In 
the presentation and advocacy of that act Mr. Clay declared 
that y 1842 the industries of this country would no longer need 
the aid of a tariff to compete with the world. 

At the end of 1842, however, the tariff barons, unwilling then 
as now to turn loose their prey, resumed the war which lasted 
until 1846, when in one great and decisive battle the protec- 
tionists were routed, the Walker tariff was enacted, vic- 
torious measure of a tariff for revenue and the Waterloo of pro- 
tection. Indeed, from that day forth until the war of 1861-64, 


no man or party of men projected or devised a law embodying 
protection. Its advocates had made unconditional surrender; 
sọ much so that in 1857 the act of 1846 was further modified with- 
out debate or protest from any party or section. í 


So stood protection when our fathers left us the legacy of a 
system fought out and finally formulated without protest, and 
without one element of protection in its provisions. - 

This retrospect will demonstrate that the founders of this 
Government never inaugurated protection, that its apostles de- 
veloped later in its history. With varying fortunes they fought 
over the principle and finally passed away, as must pass any sys- 
temof taxation or party of men which would pervert the Tasti 
tutionsof our country from the preservation of liberty to the 
promotion of greed. [Applause. 

We find the infant baptized and blessed by the fathers was a 
temperate child of moderate demands, while this pretender to 
such paternity is the bloated sot drunk with gluttony, still greedy 
and clamoring for more. 

Thus stood this system by which this country raised its reve- 
noe Brel the war of 1861 precipitated new conditions and new 
policies. 

Let us for-a moment cast a retrospect over the period of free ` 
trade inaugurated in 1846 and ending with the outbreak of the 
war, that we may form some idea ol its advantages. Test whether 
the claim of Protonot is worthy of credit when they assert 
that their industries can not live under the duties levied in the 
proposed bill, which is far in advance of those which then pre- 
vailed. From 1846 to 1860, a period of fourteen years, manufac- 
tures doubled in product, and increased in the roll of employed 
from 596,090 to 1,331,000 in 1860. From 1860 to 1880, a Saran: of 
3 years, while the increase in the product of manufactures 
slightly exceeded the advance in the preceding period of four- 
teen years, yet the roll of labor barely doubled. This demon- 
strates that the increase in the product went to the profit 
of capital and machinery rather than to human labor, over the 
protection of which they now profess so much solicitude. We 
are not venturiog in this bill on a trackless and unknown sea, 
but with lead line and compass we haye sounded all its depths 
and found them sure. : 

Not only had our manufactures greatly prospered, but this 
nation, like a giant of battle, had grown in all its parts to robust 
health and lusty life. She rode the sea with a prowess as great 
as on her soil. There was no mart where her colors did not fly. 
no commerce in the round globe but she shared its spoils, while 
now the flag of our nation has deserted the sea. Instead of en- 
gaging the world in the great struggle for its rich trade, like a 
owady recruit in time of war, it hired a substitute in that 
field and slunk home for protection. [Applause.] 


ORIGIN OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM, 


But, sir, the war gave the Republican party a lease of power 
which has lasted with varying fortunes, but unbroken sway, for 
thirty-three years. Under the in duence of sectional antipathy 
and local interests it has constructed a system called protection, 
the atrocity of which culminated in the McKinley bill of 1890, 
for the repeal of which the pending bill is designed. 

Ifreely admit the tremendous strain to which that party was 
subiected in the midst of the war, with its vast armies, involvin 
millions of treasure, and I am not disposed in any way to criti- 
cise the expedients to which it resorted in its extremity to meet 
the great demands made on the resources of this country. 

Similarly situated, the most just-minded body of meu might 
have levied taxes so onerous as to make them oppressive were 
they not absolutely indispensable. But. sir, that war terminated 
thirty years ago, and its vast bodies of brave men have gone 
into the peaceful pursuits of life. 

While war is a season which gives play to feats of valor, and 
swells a nation’s prowess by its splendid achievements, yet it is 
not the womb of institutions and systems which best stand the 
test of time, or promote the peaceful pursuits of her citizens. It 
is a hotbed where reason is swayed by passion, right by expe- 
diency, and all the calm pulsations which evolve the problems 
of statecraft yield to the dread demands of necessity. From 
such a womb we might expect such a monster to epring, 

When these conditions passed away there passed with them 
every justification for the extortionate exactionsof the exis 
tariff. This legacy of the war, born of dread necessity, h 
fulfilled the only mission which saved it from being a terrible 
crime. When it ended with it should have ended the system. 

I but echo the solemn convictions of the Republican ay in 
this assertion, and shall quote from its most conspicuous leaders 
in its support. Thelamented and patriotic Garfield said in 1870 
that the war ratesshould be reduced; and in 1881 that he wished 
to see a tariff system whose ultimate aim was the emancipation 
of trade from restrictive duties. Senators JOHN SHERMAN and 
WILLIAM B, ALLISON criticised the tariff rates inherited from 
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the war as unjust and oppressive. President Grant in his sixth 
omage in 1874 advocated free wool and a material reduction in 
the tariff. 

In 1882 public sentiment was so pronounced that the Republi-. 
can party, being sensible of the necessity of doing something inre- 
sponse, appointed a commission of which Robert P. Porter was 

resident, to investigate the tariff, decide what policy should be 

ollowed, and prepare a bill in accordance with their conclu- 
sions. They placed on that commission their most conspicuous 
protection leaders, specially charged toinvestigate the question. 
After mature deliberation they presented the result of their in- 
investigation ina bill accompanied with astrong and exhaustive 
report. The bill so presented was one greatly reducing the 
tariff duties as they then stood, and 5 in the extent 
of reduction very nearly to the pending Wilson bill. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the warand the high protection, of which 
it was the parent, had brought in their train the most greed 
horde who ever cursed a nation. They had afforded to indi- 
viduals an opportunity to acquire vast wealth—a golden har- 
vest they were not willing tosurrender. Their2greed for gold 

ut liberty to scorn and turned to the 3 cry a deaf ear. 
e protected industries sent to the lobbies of Congress their 
mercenary crew and they induced that body to defy both the 
the demands of the peo leand the deliberate 82 ent of their 
committee. At their dictation the report and bill of the tariff 
commission, made without dissent or division, was ignored, their 
licy reversed, and the duties increased instead of diminished. 
mfident of their aves they made a bold step to enslave all 
the industries of this country in a time of profound peace. It 
- evidenced that the Republican party was so in league with the 
favored industries that they intended to retain the spoils of the 
stem against the protests of the peonio, and against the intel- 
rence and deliberate judgment of a commission of their ablest 
and best informed members. 

This manifestation that the peoples need no longer look to the 
Republican party for relief contributed largely to their loss of 
popular confidence and their defeatin 1884. Butin the cam- 

of 1888 they claimed one more lease of power, asserted 

en as they assert now thatthe friends of protection and notits 
enemies should amend their system, and p eoged themselves to 
discharge this duty if intrusted with power. They fried the fat 
out of their protection allies, hoodwinked the people, and were 
n intrusted with power. How did they use their opportu- 

ty? By passing in 1890 the most iniquitous measure ever im- 
posed by u representative body on a free constituency. That bill, 
commonly known as the McKinley bill, is, in my judgment, the 
most humiliating chapter in the history of American legisla- 


tion. 

That bill, Mr. Chairman, in its origin and its provisions marks 
the most shameless surrender of every principle of government 
purchased by our blood. [Applause.] ‘ 

Without disguise, with a boldness only equaled by its inge- 
nuity, the taxing power of this Government was traded away and 
parceled out to various classes of its citizens, going beyond the 
realm of factories into any industry whose influence the Repub- 
licans believed would prolong their power and could be pur- 
chased by protection. To the beet and maple tree and cane pro- 
ducer; to the barley and potato and cabbage grower; to the egg 
industry of the hen, a drag net was thrown out for farming allies 
to factory cohorts. They traded on the sentiment that ruled 
their councils and controlled their legislative methods, and be- 
lieved that by throwing to other industries a glittering bribe of 
protection they would be strong enough to grind to powder all 
opposition. 


THE METHODS OF THE TARIFF AOT OF 1890. 


The protected interests being anxious to increase their duties, 
yet confronted with an overflowing Treasury, which robbed them 
of any pretext, determined to clear the way by disposing of the 
surplus. To this end they purchased bonds at high rates of pre- 
mium and provided for the increase of pensions to the extent of 
$60,000,000 yearly by the dependent pension act. They took from 
sugar the tariff which produced a revenue of $60,000,000, and in 
order to court that ally, gave them out of the people’s money a 
bounty which now amounts to $10,000,000 promising to increase 

y year. Thus clearing the way and proceeding upon the 
eory that every class of humanity was a corrupt, purchasable 
commodity, and were fools as well as knaves, they made a crazy- 
quilt of protection patchwork, over orchards and gardens, flocks 
and fields, breweries and henneries, and then raised their own 
schedules tosuit their own measuresofgreed. It has always been 
charged, and never denied, that the protected industries, through 
their owners, wrote every line in that bill, and took from the 
representatives of the people the task of making their laws. 

This manifest purpose of combination of interest was unblush- 

ingly asserted by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] 


during the debate on the pending bill while combatting the plac- 
ing of wool on the free list. He then said: Și z 


How long do you suppose the woolgrowers of this country will submit to 
be taxed, as you are pleased to call it, on their woolen goods, after you have 
forced their wool into the free list to the destruction of their flocks and their 
fortunes? Human nature is very much the same everywhere and the spirit 
of retaliation will find swift and terrible expression. When you have com- 


pleted this proposed transfer it is the beginning of the end of the protective 
system in the United States; and I apprehend itis the era e ied pata 
ze e ad- 


fact which inspires the free trader of to-day with unflagging 
vocacy of free raw material. 

It was a fearful confession that the system he advocated was 
so unjust that it could only live by combination. [Applause.] 

Knowing that that was the way his party had built up protec- 
tion, by combination of interests, he rightly judged Mat the 
breaking of that combination would ee rotection down. And 
Iam glad to assure the gentleman that this bill “ is but the be- 
suauga the end of protection.“ This bill falls far short of 
what I hoped it would be, and I trust is but the voice in the 


But, sir, if against such subversion of our institutions, such 
inequalities of our laws, regeneration can not come save by cruci- 
fixion, we welcome the cup and will drink it to the dregs; for 
it will be followed by a glorious resurrection of free trade, which 
will make the institutions of this country broaden their scope 
beyond the Judea of New England, and become instead the light 
of the whole civilized world. [Great applause.] 

But to perpetuate this system of abominations its advocates 

int out many fallacious blessings which are claimed to flow 

om its operations, chief among which is a home market.” 

Weare told by the advocates of protection that while their 
industries are too poor to travel the journey of life unaided, 
and must be helped along by having somebody else pay most 
of their wages, yet in return they create a home market for 
farm products, which fully compensates for the bounty the far- 
mer pays him to carry on his business. Now, it is perfectly 
comprehensible to me thatif I and my manufacturing neighbor 
are to make a long journey, beginning at the foot of a short hill 
followed by a long level road over which he can travel without 
aid, ending in a good market, I can afford to help haul him up 
the short hill. Specially can I see my way clear provided he 
suggests that he has a balky team for pulling a hill, buta fine 
team for traveling on level ground, which he will hook on 
and aid me toa brisker pace. Butif the journey is one unend- 
ing hill, ifthe manufacturer hasa bad team and heavier load 
than he can haul any foot of the wayalone, how can the farmer 
profit himself by pulling him up a hill which he is barely able 
to climb himself, and which he admits he never will be able to 
climb unless the farmer haul him all the way. This is the road 
to a home market, up the hill all the way and two loads to pull 
to reach it. 

HOME MARKETS. 

In the early history of our country the facilities of interior 
transportation were confined to the ox cartand the horse wagon. 
A home market meant one accessible to such slow and limited 
facilities. Not only did this condition of transportation encour- 

e the idea of a home market, but the protectionists then 
claimed that the factories were soon to become self-sustaining. 
In those days transportation was limited, and the time when the 
8 imposed was to extend was supposed to be short; the 

ill was then said to be a short haul, and after the hill came 
a level plain, where the agin industry would not only jog 
nong of itself at a smooth and easy gate, but would hitch on to 
the farmer and haul him at a rapid pace. But to-day, Mr. 
Chairman, invention and enterprise have annihilated distance 
and converted to home markets the marts of the world; placed 
Liverpool at our very doors. To-day the advocates of protec- 
tion, without further disguise, W aaun that the period of 

rotection is never to end, and the hill up which their pauper 

nstitutions are to be hauled, like the brook, goes on and on for- 


ever. 
But what is this home market when reached? It is to the 
farmer the place where he pays most for all he buys and gets least 
for all he sells. Nothing he sells, wheat, cotton, or beef, but Liv- 
e l gives more than the home market does. 
here is, on the contrary, nothing from hat to shoe, from bri- 
dle to crupper, from blanket to bedticking, from the clout that 
first covers the nakedness of infancy to the last nail which goes 
into the coffin of the dead but that he pays more therefor in his 
home market than in the foreign markets of the world. Yet 
like a galley slave he is compelled to buy and sell in this most 
iniquitious home market and denied the poor privilege of patro- 
nizing others. 
That such a system can not build up this country is evident 
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on principle and I will make it manifest by statistical facts. It 

not be denied that if this home market builds up the farm- 
ing industries of this country it would be most manifest in those 
sections in greatest proximity to factories. 

The latest statistics show that so far from this being true they 
have diminished year by year. Iam indebted to my colleague, 
Mr. BELL, for the statistics of the New England States, and of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio: 

While the assessed valuation of the 3 in the ten States Which I 
have just named increased from 1880, when it Was 89,094. 289, 428 to 812.408. 
167, in 1890, making an actual increase of 88.308, 878, 210, the value of the 
farm lands, including the fences and build on them, in the same States, 
22 from $3,980,990,755 in 1880 to 84.888.568 74 in 18%, showing a net loss 
0 . 

In 1880 the value of the productions on the farms in the ten States that I 
have named was 8507.57, 645, while in 1890 their value had decreased to $551,- 
541,564, making a net decrease of $46,016,081. And yet, during this time the 
value of the implements and machinery used on these farms had increased 
from 8137,604,605 in 1880 to $146,343,598 in 1890, ma a net increase of 88.738, 
992, and the value of the live stock on them from 848,579 in 1880 to 6130, 
084.194 in 1890, maunga net increase of $40,135,615. It will be seen, then, that 
while the owners of the farms in the section of the country upon the growth 
of which I have been commen! have had 848,000,000 more invested in ma- 
chinery and live stock with which to make a profit on their holdings in 1890 
they. 4 5 1 in 1880, still they actually realized 000,000 less on them than 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the fruits of this home market in 
the e Ashe Sei of factories. Let us now turn from the North 
to the South. 

I was amused, Mr. Chairman, at the language employed by the 
piles, emer gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], who 
opened the debate on the pending bill. Heappealed to the South 
to avail themselvesof protection and not reject its coming benefi- 
cence. The gentleman seemed to think that in order that the 
South should avail itself of protection it had tosignify it by some 
overt act, re asa man would have to marry a woman or join a 
church. ughter.] 

Why, Mr. C man, though this system has been imposed 
on them unwillingly, yet the South has done all in its power to 
get any benefit whi the system might afford, and all to no 
avail. After thirty years of protection the industries which 
protection has built up in the South can be counted on one hand 
and not half exhaust its span. Gentlemen point to the iron in- 
dustries of Tennessee, Alabama, and Virginia. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, they are all prostrate and have beensince 1888. The cities 
which built up around them stand deserted and their industries 
paralyzed. In my own city of Houston two cotton factories be- 
gun after the war under protection have gone into bankruptcy 
under protection. And though we have used every effort to get 
Northern capital with experienced and skilled labor to erect in 
our midst institutions and factories, offering thema large bonus 
we have not succeeded. We have (to use the gentleman’s idea 
courted them, but they have rejected oursuit, ‘‘ piped to them, 
but they have not danced,” in our midst, and to-day we have no 
3 industry which protection has fostered. Secure in 
their fastnesses in the East—rooted in the soil where first 
poe oer avail themselves of every opportunity, afforded 

y increased protection, to extend their home plants until the 
are so immense that they practically stifle the life out of 
newer and smaller institutions North or South. 

No system of law, Mr. Chairman, can erect institutions until 
the country is ripe to maintain them and the conditions are ripe 
to support them. The fruitful time of harvest can not come 
until the fruit is ready to be gathered. Population, skilled la- 
bor, all the conditions which are necessary to support such in- 
stitutions must exist before legislation can make them success- 
ful. And when these conditions do exist we do not need a law 
to pan and sustain an industry; the enterprise of our people 
will plant it. 

By building up New England’s barren hills at our expense we 
keep back the tide of men and money which, left to natural laws, 
must come South and build us up. 

Some gentleman on the other side asks me how about 
sugar?” 

Mr. Chairman, I am obliged for the opportunity of answering 
that n e It was intended to remind me that protection 
had built up this industry in my State and the South. Sir, the 
statistics do not show it. The entire product of sugar in this 
country in 1860 was 269,000,000 pounds; in 1887 it is given by 
Mulhall as 249,000,000 pounds, showing that this industry has 
not gone a Sabbath day's journey in thirty years. But, sir, if it 
had done so, to whose benefit has it accrued? We pay to this 
industry a bounty in excess of all the money appropriated for all 
the rivers and harbors of this nation. This should make us 

use, Mr. Chairman, when it is remembered that this $10,000,- 

oes to 653 men as against the commerce of 60,000,000 of 
people. But let us look a little closer into the condition of the 
men favored by this bounty. 
SHOULD WE PAY A BOUNTY ON SUGAR? 


Allow me to tell you what the sugar interest of Texas is. 
XX VI——16 


It 


is conducted by sixteen men, with an entire acreage of 4,652 
acres. There is paid in the State as bounty on su $176,000, 
and five of those men get every dollar of it with the exception 
of $13,000. Of those five men who get that $163,000 not one is 
worth less than half a million. They are gentlemen; they are 
my friends; but are they the proper subjects of a public bene- 
faction? Beside their factory grows the cane which they pur- 
chase and convert into sugar. 

The poor man can not avail himself of this bounty, because he 
has not the factory, and the rich man does not need it, because 
he is already luxuriating in the wealth conferred by ten or 
twenty years’ enjoyment of protection. And yet our friends on 
the other side would continue this industry at the expense of 
the people. If the tax for the support of the sugar industry is a 
fair test of Republican protection in my State, as I believe it to 
be all over this country, you are protecting wealth at the ex- 
pense of poverty; you are protecting not those who toilin the 
sun and turn to its glad face the earth with the plow, but you 
are protecting the man who gathers the fruit of that toil, and, 
with more than he needs in his purse, stands like the horse- 
leech before this land crying, Give, give, giyo from the pov- 
erty of the poor and from the toil of the helpless.” [Applause.] 

I do not stand hereto condemn those gentlemen for the 
bounty—it is their legal right—butI condemn any system which 

ts such unjust discrimination among its citizens. Side 

y side with those sugar plantations, which haye made their 
owners wealthy and to advance whose fortunes this gift is 
made year by year, are the cotton plantations of my State, 
whose owners, just as meritorious as the sugar-planters, grow 
poorer day by day, to whom we not only give no bounty, but 
compel them to pay tax to the Government that bounty may be 
paid their wealthy and prosperous neighbors. 

Call this bounty what you will—tribute or taxation—neither 
can be imposed by this Government on its citizens to aid the 
private fortunes of any man. Call it sweet charity and benefi- 
cence if you please. Charity to the rich from the poor is a 
strange perversion of the noblest virtue of them all. 

But, callit by what name you will, it is in law and morals rob- 
bery by the Government, against which I stand unalterably op- 
posed. [Applause.] 

WHAT HAS HOME MARKET DONE FOR US. 

But, to return to the questionof the great benefits bestowed 
by protection on the farmer by affording him a home market. 

I can not better express nor give to the expression half the 
force that will be given to the following extract from the Manu- 
facturer of January 20, past, because it comes from a thick-and- 
thin protection organ: 

A MOVEMENT TOWARDS BANKRUPTCY. 


difference. It has now gone so far, with a distinct promise that it 1 5 
0 


below cost. 

The measure of the loss to them and to the nation may be estimated from 
the following facts: The average farm price for wheat on December 1 was 
not only the lowest ever known, but 10.3 cents below the lowest ever reported. 
The average for corn was 13.6 cents below the price in 1890. The 9 
for barley was 40.6 cents, the lowest figure upong record. as against 54 cents 
1891. The farm valueof cotton was the lowest ever recorded, being 6.99 cents 
a pound against 8.4 cents in 1892. 

hese figures, however, only show the decline within recent periods. The 
1 value of an acre’s product of the leading staples in 1873 was $15.65. 
In 1 it had fallen to $8.15. is a decline of not much less than 50 
per cent. Wheat fell in the twenty years from 313.16 an acre to $6, or 
more than 54 per cent. The value of an acre’s product of cotton within the 
same period tumbled from $28.01 to $10.65, a fall of 62 per cent. These sta- 
tistics are representative of the whole case. They stand for a decrease of 
value along the whole line of commodities. They can not bee upon 
the theory that there is overproduction, for in — — the crops have 
been short, while the price, although advancing htly for a time, has 
never failed to resume its downw: movement. Simultaneously with the 
fall of prices there has been, of course, great shrinkage of farm values. The 
agit of Pennsylvania, for example, were worth $65,000,000 less in 1890 than 


1 

The decline of values means simply that the farmers of the country get a 
continuously return for their labor. They constitute 40 per 
cent of our population. ey keep our millsin operation. They supply the 
great ere — — . their wants Scone the bulk of com- 
merce of thenation; when they are ey gator everything 2 when 
they become poor business of Li Mein must languish. armers are 
ebt. The dimensions of their indebtedness enlarge as ces go down. 
uld have paid with 50 bushels of wheat in now re- 
quires 100 bushe The more nee ey the larger the debt becomes. The 
people in the great Eastern communities have been accustomed hitherto to 
regard 8 e e even contemptuously, the complaints of the farmers. 
But now, with hundreds of millions of farm mo: held here, in default 


in 
That which nese 


ent from a debtor who loses money upon 
SET crop he raises. Itis ess to talk of foreclosure upon a farm which 
will bankrupt any man foolish enough to buy it. Some people in the East 
are at last learning that the interests of our fellow-citizens in the West are 
closely bound up with our interests. The manufacturers are 1. also 
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prod milis 
With American cotton bought at half its real value because she has fixed the 


ice. We have sent enough material to her shores to cancel much of our 
t as it ever was, probably And, 


bt to her, but the debt is as greater. 
while we permit her thus to rob and ruin our business, her representatives 
at Washington are now engaged in trying to destroy our manufacturing in- 
orn . —. is sinew pew le with this problem of falling 

£ 1 — purpose to not the farmers ne prcon; 
they shall not do so, we shall have political troubles west of the Mississippi 
River which will shake the nation from center to circumference. 

This chronicler of the times is a publication in Philadelphia, is 
a red-handed advocate of high protection and a sweet singer of 
“home-market” music. [Laughter.] 

LABOR AND WAGES. 

But, driven from every other position, the Republican party 
makes its last stand for protection as the guardians of labor and 
the promoters of high De e This, Mr. Chairman, if it were 
true, is a strong appeal. ə manliest sentiment of our nature 
musters to the cry or goon es to the toiling masses, who 
alone produce that wealth which their task-masters reap and 
enjoy. If I could be convinced, Mr. Chairman, that this claim 
was true, and that onea allortoalarge majority of the labor 
in this land, I should hesitate long before I would casta vote to 
strike down a system which increases the income of the poorest 
strataof society. Not only so because of sentiment, but because 
the average wages of the st members of society measure the 
comfort and prosperity of the whole of thatsociety of which they 
form a part, rich and poor alike. Comfort can not exist at the 
base of society but that it will extend along the column until it 
reaches to the summit. 

Well have they chosen the citadel in which to take their last 
stand and from which they discharge their batteries into our 
advancing columns. But, sir, I trust to show that this claim is 
but the device of cowards in war, who, afraid toencounter their 
adversaries in open field, beat retreat into their houses and 
throw out a breastwork of their women and children, which the 
brave disdain to slaughter. Confidently believing their claim 
to be a false pretense wnich can not be sustained by underlying 
1 governing the price of wages or of actual experience 

its operation among us, I make bold to march on this cita- 
del and aim my feeble batteries at the cowards behind those 
trenches. 

Labor, Mr. Chairman, is interested in constant employment 
at wages which will bring comfort every day of the year and 
every year of its existence, rather than in high wages for short 
periods of time, ending in lockouts andidleness. The latter not 
only fails to give sus ing wages, but cultivates extravagance 
and improvidence during the period of employment and — — 
fiore dissolute habits by enforced idleness,ending in demo 


Sirs, the facts do not sustain this clamorous and noisy pur- 
pose of tariff advocates to increase wages. If that be its real 
it has whollyfailed, Linsert from Mulhall's Dictionary 

of Statistics, a work of high authority quoted from by the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. REED] in his speech before this House: 


Wages ours of 

week. bor. 
1840. s S if 
y TET TA Ee oh ae OO 63 
England kee 5 5 56 
CC TAYE DATERE EI ace MESO EEE TSE, fame ag 59 


This table shows two importantfacts, which destroy the picture. 
The first is, that the average wages to all labor is but slightl 
more in this country than in England. The second is, the muc 
more significant fact that wages in free-trade E land have ad- 
vanced much more rapidly since she adopted hes free trade than 
before, and much more rapidly than in protected America. I, 
of course, admit that in the protected industries alone there is 
some greater contrasts as to wages, but that is at the expense of 
all other industries, as I now propose to show, confining myself 
to . experience. 

Being a native of Virginia I will bear testimony to wages there 
now and before the war. A cook before the war was paid from 


$80 to $100 a year, now from $36 to $50 a year. A farm hand was 
paid from$150to $175 per year, now from $75 to $100. In Texas, 
where I reside, cooks were paid from $125 to $150, farm hands 
trom $175 to $225; now cooks are paid $75 to $95 and farm hands 
from $125 to 8175. In Tennessee, where I spend my summers, 
cooks are paid now from $60 to $80 and farm hands from $75 to 
$100. The wages which prevailed there before the war I do not 
personally know, but I am told were at least 15 per cent higher 
thannow. Ihave confined myself to domestics and farm servants 
to draw the contrasts between the existing under protect- 
ive laws of this od and under the low tariff of 1850 to 1860 to 
show that they havedeclined heavily under protection. If then 
it be true that protection does advance wages of any labor, which 
I do not admit, then it is done at the expense of the much larger 
body of labor engaged on farms and is mostiniquitous and unjust. 

If this Government is to protect and dignify labor and provide 
good wages by law (which I e asa function of Gov- 
ernment); if legislation is to take direction of class advance- 
ment, then its scope should be as broad as this land and as ex- 
tensive as is the class whose interest it is to subserve. 

Such laws must be cap Fe to all labor in all sections of this 
country and in every field of employment. 

No law which enriches the labor of the North at the nse 
of the South and West, of the loom at the expense of the 5 
the carpenter, the clerk, or cook, is any other than a decree of 
confiscation and oppression, whether it is advanced in the name 
of labor or of wealth, enacted by republics or fulminated by 
sips 5 [Applause.] 

The body of men who seek such laws are guilty of inhuman 
and unpatriotic greed which the name of labor can not sanctify. 
If high wages hang on such a law, that law must give way to jus- 
tice at the expense of wages. 

The argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Gen. 
DRAPER] isa strong, plain, business presentation of the question, 
and is unanswerable provided the encouragement of his factories 
in Massachusetts was the sole duty of Government. But he must 
broaden his horizon to the limits of this nation and not confine 
them to his shops in Massachusetts. 

He must pay own wages as they are or reduce them to 
where he can. 

Our institutions must consult and embrace the welfare of this 
entire country, not a part; the whole fabricof society, not a part. 
Whatever does less fails to meet the high car of patriotism and 
the high destiny to which we must attain. [Applause.] 

At the dawning of a new century which now Portua to break, 
amid the blessings of and oe brotherhood through- 
out our land, I paso epi ood men of parties and classes to 
give us a policy wherein the interest of this entire nation rises 
supreme and which will restore us to equality and unite us in 
love. [Applause.] 

Do this, my countrymen, and I see the coming of a day when 
this nation, with more people, more factories, more farms than 
any other civilized nation of the globe, with a genius for inven- 
tion, and a spirit of enterprise which eclipses the world and sets 
the pe by which it moves, shall set the seal of its supremacy 
on the commerce of the whole earth. [Applause.] 

LABOR ORGANIZATION. 

Mr. Chairman, I now advance to the most galling and hu- 
miliating results of this system. I take my text from the utter- 
ance of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], the leader of 
the Republican side of this House, made in the course of this de- 
bate. He is a man of exalted abilit , and one who measures well 
the force of every statement he es. He said that the wages 
of labor did not depend on supply and demand, but on organiza- 
tions of labor unions ‘‘ laying their demands before manufactur- 
ers and making them understand that they must give higher 

. A most humiliating admission, and yet the legitimate 
result of protection which subverts the laws of natureon which, 
when left alone, commerce fattens and labor gets a fair employ- 
ment. It substitutes therefor a law of bounty and privilege on 
which trusts and combinations thrive, and must be met by coun- 
ter combinations. 

Mr. Chairman, for one I wish to tear down the structure of 
3 and protection founded on law, against which labor 

as to combine for justice. But if that structure must be per- 
petuated, then this nation must give to labor combinations the 
same legal standing it does to combinations of wealth. If they 
are the pretended beneficiaries of protection let the law clothe 
them with the pore to enter the protected shops and dictate 
when their protected industry shall work and what it shall pay 
without being shot down as outcasts by lawless bandits. 

I hold it to be a fundamental law of justice which no man can 
challenge in this country that every man must be by law cap- 
able of making a contract. It is the duty of the Government to 
protect every citizen in this inalienable right. If, as the gentle- 
man asserts, labor can not contract with these protected barons, 
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as individual man with man, but only by combinations of men, 
then it follows as day does night that government must recog- 
nize labor combina: as lawful bodies and protect them inthe 
only methods they can employ to get their rights. 

Ido not wish to be understood as advocating any law which 
promotes violence. Just the contrary. I believe that gov- 
ernment has no function by which it can or ought to inter- 
fore in the contract relations or business of its citizens. This is 
Democratic doctrine. But if it departs from this high estate 
and undertakes to make laws affecting the private fortunes of 
men, it must be just to the parties to whom such laws apply. If 
tarif is imposed to give the laborers good wages, it must give 
them the right to exercise those methods by which ye can 

t what the law has provided for them, else the law is a failure. 
1. being therefore true upon the authority of Mr. REED that 
labor can not get its own except by combinations, the Govern- 
ment should charter these combinations and give them the fran- 
chise, legal right to enter unmolested into those law-made shops, 
operate their looms, and divide the spoil with their employers 
without being shot down or shutout. [Great Dah 

If labor isto be made the horse by which protection rides into 
power, lam in favor of insuring to the horse the privilege to 
enter his stall and eathis oats, from which heshall not be driven 

the bayonet either of law or mob violence. [Applause.] If 

e laborer is to bs made the symbol, and sign, and pretext by 

which this great crime is to be perpetrated upon this country, 
then he should be invested by law with the right to participate 
in the feast which this nation acronis upon the table for the 
lordsof those institutions. [Applause.] 

I insert here an admitted fact often published in, never de- 
nied, and taken from the Washington Chronicle of January 2, 
5 collar and cuff industry, which the census reports 
of 1890 show to have earned 20 per cent to the twelve institu- 
tions which reported to the census a capital of $3,643,317. Let 
us see what protected industry did with labor: 

The McKinley act increased the duty on linen collarsand cuffs from ved gos 
pee ee 
act took onect thay reduced the 10 por cont. The girls struck, and 
after a contest lasting three weeks, In which they recei the support of 
the Federation of Labor, the employers yielded to a threatened boycott and 
took them back at the old wages. 

From the Philadelphia Press, the leading organ of McKinley- 
ism in 5 I ascertain of the rece’ Sag crockery 
trust, better wn as the sanitary trust, that the dividends of 
that industry realized an average profit of 224 per cent, yet 
after the of the McKinley bill, by force of combination, 
reduced wages 22 per cent. 

These are splendid illustrations of Mr. REED’S assertion, but 
high disc table to his cause. 

uch I claim to be the history of protection; such it must be 
in its very nature. No industrial period can be long prosperous 
which with drum and fife and flying banners goes on its 
way, poin to fortune secured by law against competition, as 
does protection. The press, the pulpit, and thestump proclaim 
the fruitful harvest reaped under protection, and that it must 
be upheld and perpetuated by law. Under this advertisement, 
men rush in. New men, unskilled in its conduct, raw recruits, 
undrilled in its intricacies, stake their fortunes on this one die, 

r to seize the prey. 

o get recognition against wares of approved brands already 
in the field they cut prices, undersell established institutions, 
1 uncertainty in trade, end ing in bankruptcy. While the 

ailures of the raw recruit are most disastrous, yot he not only 
falls into the pit himself, but treads upon the heels of the trained 
soldier, shoves him out of a steady line, breaks his ranks, and 
produces general routand disaster along the entire line of prog- 
ress. There is no ee to legitimate business 
than to so stimulate ind pursuits as to excite capital to 
venture where it can not live, and must sooner or later exist as 
a pauper institution. 
is to-day the condition of manufacturing industries— 
boomed, overdone, they stand collapsed, prostrate, the victims 
of their own rapacity. We might view with complacency, at 
least without tears, the disaster of the adventurer who is in quest 
of agolden harvest at the expense of his fellow manin other pur- 
suits. But the failure of the industries involves the discharge 
of its labor, and they are stricken poles and unemployed by 
the failure of their employers, and by relation affect the entire 
country. 
HISTORY OF FAILURES DURING THE PROTECTIVE PERIOD. 


That what we have contended for in argument as inherent in 
the system which must disarrange business and bankrupt vast 
concerns is true, we now pore to prove by the statistical his- 
tory of the protected From 1873 to 1882 the failures in 


this country amoun to 74,978, aggregating the enormous sum 


of $1,648,310,517 of debt for the most part unpaid. Then came 


in the tariff of 1883, another stimulant for the protected pauper 
i further 


industries, which it was fondly predicted would allay 
disaster. This was followedimmediately by the most prolonged 
and pros c which ever smote this country hip and 
thigh in its entire history. 

I am indebted to Mr. BYNUM of Indiana for a careful esti- 
mate of the failures and disasters from 1883 to 1890, in every 
hour of which protection has been supreme: 

The number of failures during this period, including the years 1883 and 
1890, exceeded 82.000, with liabilities more than 61.250, 000,000. ‘The 
which numbered 6,738 in 1882, arose to 9,184 in 1883, and 10,907 in 1 with 
liabilities aggregating 8189. 858.964. Not since the revision of 1883 went into 
effect has the number of failures fallen below 0,000 in a single year. 

During — pone theconflicts between employers and employés increased 
until riots bloodshed became so numerous as to excite but little inter- 
est oxcept in the most extreme cases. During the years 1883, 1884, 1885, and 
1886 we had 2,977 strikes in 17,271 establishments, 1,039,011 em- 
Packet; to 1411, attecting 490.489 employes in 1808. ‘During the years 1h 96 
1886, inclusive, lockouts occurred In Bel establishments, aff 176,270 
employés. The estimated wage loss to emplo; 5 and 
lockouts during these six years aggregated re, . 

It was to be d, Mr. Chairman, that with the dreadful 
lesson of experience even the protected industries could have 
turned their faces to some other sources of relief than the sys- 
tem which invited so much distress to them and this entire coun- 
try. But, Mr. Chairman, hardly had the nation recovered from 
the terrible disaster following the act of 1883 than the Repub- 
lican party, coming again into power, administered the heroic 
tonic of the McKinley bill with all its crowning reach of fatal 
heresy. Then again setin the tide of disaster, and I append at 
mis point the fatal effects which followed immediately in its 

2: 
Under the operation of this act the number of failures arose from 10,907, 


with liabilities £189,855,954, in 1890, to 12.273, with liabilities ag- 
gregating $1 1891, and the conflicts between employers and em- 
oyés, which had theretofore culminated only incombats and riots, became 
es between forces armed with rifle andcannon. The number of 


great 

failures in 1892 was 10,270, while in 1898 it reached the maximum height, 
15,500, with liabilities aggregating 8162. 000, 000, as against assets amoun 
to $52,000,000. In no 1 there been such a disturbed and unsetti: 
condition as we have had. e have reached a point when idleness has be- 
come so common that the feats of the tramp are considered laudable avo- 
cations. 

It is estimated that within the cities of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
‘Cincinnati, Boston, and Pittsburg the present time ek 


here are at more 

409,000 honest and industrious men, unable to secure emplo: being 
supported by charity. 5 the country, it is safe to say that the 
ranks of the unemployed have m increased more than a million. k 

It might be asked, if these Bro itions are not fallacies and 
these figures not misapplied, why it is that the protected indus- 
tries for self-preservation do not abandon protection? The rea- 
sons are twofold. One is that great and strong insititutions are 
able to stand, like the sturdy oak, all the storms which can de- 
scend upon them. The falling of the smaller trees which tres- 
pass on the giant oak gives greater space to plant its roots and 
their decaying trunks enrich the soil in which they spread. So 
profits the powerful industries. Or like the sturdy craft which 
survives a storm and s up fortunes from the wrecks of those 
which sink, disaster to smaller institutions gives cargoes of spoil 


as rich legacies to those which survive. These are the reasons 


that the large and controlling institutions urge the perpetua- 
tion of a system under which all others fail and out of which 
they fatten. 

But still another reason. There is no slavery of opinion so 
abject and destitute of reason as that which is dominated by 
greed. It debases man’s higher nature, dulls it to the senti- 
ments of liberty and the impulse of humanity, and tosses judg- 
ment on the swift current of rapid acquisition, instead of the 
sure march to lasting competence. It is the same impulse which 
drives the gambler to his cards, the speculator to the stock 
boards from which they have been again and again repelled by 
abject want. Protection is to legii te trade what gambling 
and speculation is to legitimate toil, it is the short cut to law- 
less wealth, instead of the highway to honest and hard-earned 
fortune. It makes the stalled ox grow fat, while the lean kine 
die amid the snows. [Applause.] 

THE LAW A SANDY FOUNDATION FOR BUSINESS. 

When the members of the Republican party on this floor and 
their allies, the protectionists, proclaim it from every house 
top that the present agitation of the tariff has closed the doors 
of all their factories they furnish the most nt reason yet 
urged against the continuation of their system. se laws of man 
are a sandy foundation, on which a nation’s industries should not 
be built, for the floods of political agitation which recur every 
two years will shake them from their pedestal and sink them in 
the waves of its contention. The Republican party itself has 
thrice since the = e them a the arenes and 5 75 
Democratic t. to tual war u em. o 
industries Ane An 3 or 3 which Aa o rest uj 
the solid foundation of their own merits and the fidelity and 
skill with which they are conducted. 
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Any element of uncertainty other than these will mar their 


prosperity and impair their permanency. Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, recognizing this indisputable truth, has proclaimed for a 
uction so low as to satisfy allagitation and remove the ques- 
tion from eee Let us build our industrial enterprises on 
the laws of God and nature, which govern with equal and un- 
changing rule the lawsof trade. Then can we measure our giant 
strength with all nations of men and stand foremost in the con- 
cami and pe gates of hell shall not prevail against us. [Great 
applause. 
nus we have endeavored to show the injury which protective 
tariffs inflict upon the industry itis designed to protect, so far 
as itembraces the proprietors’ theory. But we have yet to con- 
sider the far more calamitous consequences to the labor em- 
loyed in theseindustries. It must be admitted that wages are 
ependent upon the product of labor, high wages upon en- 
larged products, and increased product can not avail without 
corresponding increase in demand and consumption. These 
latter can not be long maintained under a system which exacts 
of the consumer that he shall pay his own labor, or earn his own 
wages, and pay one-half to two-thirds of the wages paid by the 
manufacturer to his labor—charged to the consumer in the price 
which he is to pay for his product. 

Few fields of business yield such profits as justify the support 
of two pay-rolls—the one its own, the other that of some other 
industry. When this is imposed by law on every son of toil and 
every hirer of labor in this country, it is but a question of time 
when the doubly taxed consumer can not respond with a nickel 
if a world of goods were laid at his feet for the exchange. This 
ends consumption, and with consumption ends profitable pro- 
duction. This policy must end, and in this country has ended in 
the utter prostration of the agricultural classes; by diminished 
their power of consumption by destroying the markets for their 

roducts, suspended the production of manufactures, closed their 

oors,and made tramps, criminals, or mendicants of honest labor 
ruthlessly discharged. Far better that such industries had never 
begun; better a thousand times that labor had never been di- 
verted from less attractive, but more enduring fields. 

Mr. BURROWS, in his address to this House on this bill, de- 
clared that the passage of the McKinley bill had brought into 
existence hundreds of new factories and added to the roll of 
labor 75,000 employés. Where did this army of employés come 
from? They were not tramps, or men standing idle in the 
market-place when the protection clock struck the hour of 11 
and called them to new fields. But they were employed in 
other callings, and were enticed away into these hothouse insti- 
tutions, from which they are now locked out and denied a crust 
of bread. 

Having shown how false are all its claims to consideration, let 
us now turn to the many evils it has nurtured. 

The tendency of this policy is to isolate nation from nation, 
State from State, community from community, reversing that 
broader and wiser policy of ering our ports to all nations and 
sending our products to the ports of the world. And to justify 
this they are guilty of the f. assertion that they are protect- 
ing American industry against English competition. Mr. Chair- 
man, I deny that such is its operation. It is the protection of an 
American at the expense of an American—the foreigner is a 
fiction, invented for the play of prejudice. It is the conflict be- 
tween two of home industries—the one of which wishes 
to keep out cheap imports, the other of which wishes to bring 
cheap imports in in exchange for what they have to sell abroad, 
because they can not sell at home. 

This is the great fallacy of a home market, that it does not 
consume all our farmers have to sell and they are compelled to 

o abroad to find a market, and yet hampered and tax-ridden in 

dearly bought privilege. Give us a home market that will 
readily consume all we make, just as you compel us to consume 
all you make, and you will then have an ideal system perchance. 
ut until this is done, whatever limits or taxes imports limits 
and taxes the exports for which all imports are exchanged, and 
whatever limits and taxes exports taxes the American producer. 
Let them answer this if they can. 

THIS SYSTEM BUILDS UP ONE SECTION AT THE EXPENSE OF ANOTHER. 

It follows from what has just been demonstrated that the manu- 
facturing sections must build up at the expense of the agricul- 
tural and the pastoral. The census of 1890 shows that the State 
of Massachusetts increased in wealth from 1880 to 1890, 8569,- 
000,000, while the States of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Alabama, 
1 Nebraska, Mississippi, and North Carolina, all com- 
bined, only increased 8559, 321,000. These States, having thir- 
teen times the population of Massachusetts, with fifty times as 
much territory, most of it the richest and most productive in 
this land, and with twice the assessed value of property, gained 
in the ten years $10,000,000 less than did the little manufactur- 
ing State of Massachusetts. 


Such inequalities, if they came by nature, would excite no 
complaint, because the who made the world had the right 
to make it more profitable by natural advantages to live in one 
place than in another. But when this law of God is reversed 
and this inequality is enforced by law against the just advan- 
tage which nature has given these States—such law excites a 
just resentment. 

CORRUPTED POLITICS. 


But, sirs, if this policy did all for industry that it claims, and 
had no other inherent vice but the one I am now about to con- 
sider, I should pronounce against it. I refer, Mr. Chairman, 
to the prostitution of our Government from the high duty of pro- 
moting liberty and equality to the sordid task of advancing pri- 
vate fortunes. If it brings financial prosperity it does so at the 
expense of all that our fathers regarded most sacred and for 
which they poured out their precious blood. 

That Government which they framed to protect liberty and 
lev ony such taxes as were required by a Government econom- 
ically administered, has been transformed to extravagant meth- 
ods joining in league with private fortunes to advance their in- 
terest at public expense. 

There is no greater danger to free institutions than that the 
material interests of her citizens should rest upon the favor of 
her laws. Taken into fellowship with the Government, avarice 
will drive liberty from her walks and subordinate the holiest 
privileges of state to the prosecution of her lust, make greed 
the Appen which animates its policy and controls its elective 
franchise. 

We have but to consult the pages of the government of India, 
while delivered over to the lust of the East India Company, to 
see how avarice knows no law but self-advancement, and has no 
creed but plunder. We have but to trace the history of this 
post-bellum protection to witness the subversion of all the aims 
of a liberty-loving people to the promotion of special interests 
and the aggrandizements of vast fortunes. 

The gentleman from Michigan ve BURROWS], who opened 
this discussion for the cause of which heis the champion, of his 
party the mouthpiece, announced that this is a practical age in 
which legislation is decided on by business methods and for the 
best interests of industrial progress, where theory gives way to 
practical business discussion and consideration of subjects. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is cruelly true. Every sentiment of lib- 
erty, every principle of justice, every invocation for equality, are 
derided and brushed aside by the strong and pitiless hand of 
greed, and we are admonished that the age of sentiment has 

ssed and a practical era has dawned upon us. I will insert 

ere, from the es of one of our leading dailies, an extract 
from the Brooklyn Eagle, which illustrates the political senti- 
ment which dominates protection: 

The Brooklyn Eagle recently published a pen picture of a robber baron," 
as depicted from life by a representative of that journal. This sketch is 
particularly brought to the attention of the journals ree hago | the caging 
of the barons and pulverizing of protected industries. Mr, A. P. McCoom 
is described by the Eagle reporter as a‘ stout, comfortable looking man, 
who sat smo! on the piazza at Manhattan Beach.” On being addressed 
Mr. McCoomb did not sor his identity, but said, with refreshing candor, 
“Yes, Iam one of the ‘robber out of a job.” The reporter then 
urged the robber baron to tell his story, which he did in the following 
interesting manner: 

“Icome from a little town up the State. I started a factory there eight 
years ago. When Harrison was elected I built a big addition. I had 700 

ds working forme, and my factory was the backbone of the town's pros- 
perity. It may be said to have lived on the wages I paid. When the elec- 
oneering came round last fall T was invited to ak. But I did not at- 
tempt any 3 I had no idea that there would Democratic votes cast 
in my town. 1 to d the people it was a matter of bread and butter, and 
they were as much inter: in it as I, and [í left the matter there. 

“A Democratic orator followed me, and demonstrated that the Chicago 
platform meant release from the imposition of the robber barons of pro- 
tection; that American manufacturers did not need protection; that the 
workingman 1 got none of the benefits of protection, and that none of the 
factories would close nor would any of the American workmen be thrown 
out of employment by the at increase of importations that would take 
place. I thought my ple knew better, but when the votes were counted 
the rainbow hued oratory was found to have had its effect. The town had 
gone almost solidly tre ty 


0 times came, my customers canceled 
their orders and I had to shut up. The poor little town is finding its lesson 
in 3 economy a bitter dose, but as for me, I have got that old $23,000, 
and I can sit here very comfortably and wait the clouds roll by. 

“Iam a robber baron and the wor smashed me, so I am sup- 
posed to be dead.” 


Knowing that he controlled the bread and butter of these men 
he felt assured that he controlled their votes against all appeals 
for justice and equality, and he scorned such trifles. 

This is the practaal politics of which my friend from Michi- 
gan speaks, and I shall transmit to posterity the name and utter- 
ances of one of its most typical apostles, that future generations 
may see in what conflict liberty is joined. Never the barons 
on the Rhine send their challenge shot across the prow of aship 
and exact tribute from its cargo with greater insensibility to 
justice and with less concern for the crime. But unlike that 
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baron, ours are not border rufflans taking tribute by force on the 
highways, butelegant, kid-gloved, courteous bandits, taking trib- 
ute like princes, by royal privilege and licensed taxation. 

That this assertion is not declamation, but a solemn fact, I 
will use an illustration of the protective theory carried into prac- 
tice, which all men can understand and no man can justify. Let 
a farmer in Texas owning 5 bales of cotton sell the same for $400 
in Liverpool and invest its proceeds in clothing, from hat to 
shoes, on which the McKinley bill imposes an average tax of 50 

er cent. Having laid out his 8400 in this return Ohe reaches 
veston, returning to his family well pleased with his cheap 
oods, but at the port of entry the collector of customs demands 
200 as the duty upon his goods, which he pays, making his goods 
cost him $600. With this experience he reaches his home, tells 
the story to his neighbor, who has 5 bales of cotton, and that 
neighbor concluding that with his cotton he can do better, de- 
cides to sell in New York and obtains $400, which he proceeds to 
invest in the same style and quantity of clothing purchased by 
the other in Liverpool. He prices the goods and finds that in- 
stead of $400 they ask $600 in his home market. He remonstrates, 
states the price at which — 1 Boose be had in Liverpool, and re- 
ceives the reply, Yes, but is added to the price of those 
goods to help us pay the higher wages we pay our laborer,” and 
ends in taking the $600. In the last instance as in the first the 
goods have cost just $200 more than the foreign market price, 
the only difference being that the one was a tax which went into 
the Treasury of the nation to help pay its 1 in the other 
case it was a bounty paid into the purse of the manufacturer to 
swell his private fortune. Butin each case the $200 was paid 
under the laws of protection. 

But their methods, Mr. Chairman, have raised a storm so loud 
that sleeping liberty has waked from her couch and has under- 
taken the task of curbing their high prerogative and make them 
stand, like all men must stand, stripped of privilege, naked in 
the thunders of a nation’s wrath, and see the lightnings of its 
burning indignation. tapono] 

If the temples of industry have been built high, beneath their 
pillows lies the throbbing heart of a nation’s liberty crying for 
emancipation. [Applause.] 

We do notexpect the appeal will reach the hearts of those who 
enjoy the spoil, nor that they will turn sadly away, as did he 
whom the Son of Man bade sell all that thou hast and give to 
the poor.” Butwith the desperation of tyrants, always indiffer- 
ent to public welfare, always battling for the power of taxation 
that they may live at public expense, they will present a des- 
perate fight. 

Every conflict for the liberty of mankind has been waged 
hepa taxation, privilege, and prerogative. It was this ques- 
tion which carried the head of Charles the First to the block, 
Louis the Sixteenth to the guillotine, emptied the rich cargoes 
of tea in the harbor at Boston, and in 1892 drove the Republican 
party from power. 

In all these conflicts the privileged class stood with the Govern- 
ment. The same spectacle is presented to-day. The Repub- 
lican party having adopted a system which transfers by law the 
wealth of this nation to the hands of a few, making paupers of 
60,000,000 of people, and princes of 25,000 men who now own 
$35,000,000, „more than half the wealth of this nation, the 

ople have risen against the outrage, and the protected classes 

ve given battle to retain it. So arrayed in 1892 the battle was 
waged, the victory was won, the oppressors were routed, the peo- 
ple triumphed, and we stand here to-day committed and pledged 
to write that victory into law; to take the crowns and the jewels 
(snatched from the people) from these usurping heads, and let 
them scatter over this broad land, that the people may gather 
them up, reclaim their own, and wear them on their sovereign 
brows. [Great applause. ] 

Sirs, give us the emancipationfrom the law of restriction, from 
the laws of combinations and trusts, and we shall see the laborer 
1 under the natural law of supply and demand, so that he 
shall be no rich man’s dependent, no bad man’s tool. Instead of 
the hunted, hounded, ferocious wild beasts into which many are 
now made, we shall see them independent; self-respecting; pil- 
larsof state; lovers of liberty upholding and respecting the law, 
rather than despised outcasts willing to tear down institutions 
which in the name of protection have enslaved him. [Applause.] 

Give us anemancipated commerce, an emancipated people, and 
we shall have a government respected for its justice rather than 
feared for its power—capital esteemed a friend to aid, not an en- 
emy to oppress; where work shall wait in plenty for the willing, 
eo 2 5 shall be happy, where the citizen shall be free. [Ap- 
plause. 

I represent in part a State grander in proportions than any of 
this great sisterhood. With only a tenth cart of her 8 
fairly developed, she yet stands sixth in population, first in cot- 
ton, second in sugar and wool, third in grain, first in timber area, 


represented on this floor, aski 


third in timber product, and with an undeveloped capacity for 
20,000,000 poopie: 

With asalubrious climate, a generous soil, and a chivalrous 
people, among whom yy krin for race, creed, trade or pro- 


fession can not live, she holds hèr open arms to welcome her 

brothers from every State in the Union, and points with pride 

8 the largest school fund in this nation to educate their chil- 
ren, 

Her entire delegation appeal to this greatsisterhood of States 
protection for no interest in 
her wide domain, but with the inspiration of her free air and 
3 destiny we beg for equal rights and exact justice for all, 
special privileges to none; to no section, no State, no community. 
no class, no man, no industry. Strip from all these the last 
vestige of government privilege, and restore to them the privi- 
leges bestowed by God and nature; clear the race course of life 
and make it a highway along which all mankind can pa 3 
challenged by the toll-gates of protected highwaymen whoe 
tribute from her free citizens. If these gs are granted, Mr. 
Chairman, we, full of the inspiration of emancipated commerce, 
propose to capture the golden fleece of the universe, the legiti- 
mate prize of our nation. 

Let us open our ports, set the wings of Commerce free, throw 
our flag to the breeze and let the breeze stiffen toa gale. We 
will ride on its bosom, conquer its power, and direct its course, 
and not a spar shall be wrenched from our proud ship of state. 
[Loud applause. ] 

Sirs, they tell us by this bill we mean to encourage and aid 
England. I deny it. We wish to encounter England and to 
conquer her as we have ever done before. Emancipate our 
groat forces and we will meet her on the sea as we met her at 

orktown and New Orleans and will make her bend her proud 
crest to a conquest of peaceful commerce, a victory more enob- 
ling and more far-reaching in its co uences than that ob- 
tained by her armies in the field. [Loud applause.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. ALBERT J. PEARSON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 27, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. PEARSON said: ` 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: For more than a quarter of a century there 
has existed in this country a system of tariff taxation the object 
of which has not been to raise sufficient revenue with which to 
conduct the affairs of Government, but which has had for its ob- 
1 55 the enrichment of the few at the expense of the many. 
ear after year an overburdened people have cried out against 
it, and demanded to be relieved of these unnecessary, and there- 
fore unjust, taxes. But up to this timeno relief has been given 
them. Neyer within the last thirty years was the question of 
tariff reform, unobscured by other issues, squarely presented to 
the American people until 1890 and 1892. In all other political 
campaigns throughout the whole North, East, and West the 
memories of the late civil war were used to divert the attention 
of the voter from the real issue; his passionsand prejudices were 
appealed to, and,blinded by these,he continued to complainof the 
burden, but still voted for the advocates of the system which 
was robbing him and hisfamily in some instances of the neces- 
saries, to say nothing of the comforts of life. 
ut as the years rolled on and these people came to realize 
that the war was really over and that the orators who were now 
so valiantly and vigorously fighting for the preservation of the 
American Union as a rule never engaged in any other kind of 
warfare; when the prejudices and apesan engendered by that 
great civil conflict could no longer be appealed to to diverttheir 
attention from the real issue; when they finally came to realize 
that we are in fact a united and liberty-loving ple, and that 
everywhere in all this great country, East, West, orth, or South, 
however much we may differ politically, upon the question of the 
preservation of the union of those States and the defense of 
American liberty we are a unit, and that should the time come 
(which God forbid) when this Government may find it necessary 
to engage in war with any other power the blue and the gray 
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and the sons of each will stand side by side, each anxious to outdo 
the other in defense of the old flag; when they came to fully 
realize that this was true, then,and not until then,did they lay 
aside these prejudices and calmly, coolly, and dispassionately 
consider the only real issue dividing the two great political par- 
ties, tariff reform.” 

And what was the result of that calm, cool, collected judg- 
ment as recorded by them in the election of 1890? It is a mat- 
ter of history; but, sir, they had only secured one branch of the 
legislative de ent of this Government in that battle with 
monopoly, and again in 1892 we entered the contest with tariff 
reform emblazoned on our banner; and the result of that battle 
was to give to the friends of the measure complete control of 
both branches of the legislative department of this Govern- 
ment and the Executive. 

The people declared in no uncertain way, but in the mostem- 
pae manner possible, that they demanded relief from these 

urdens, 

I want to ask my friends on this side of the Chamber, will we 
disappoint them? Will we prove ourselves unworthy of the con- 
fidence which they reposed in us when they p this power 
in our hands? Will we now quail before the all-powerful mo- 
nopolies of this country and desert the cause of the people? I 
will not believe it, but if we do, let me say to you, ee poopie 
will desert us. This reform they confidently expect. is re- 
form they demand. This reform they will have. They have 
been patient and long-suffering; they do not ask us to strike 
down any legitimate industry in this country, but they do ask 
us, they do demand of us, and they do confidently expect of us, 
that we will make the longest possible step in the direction of a 
tariff for revenue 580 which we can take without seriously in- 
juring any of the ustries of this country. Such a bill, Mr. 

airman, we have now presented to us. 

I do not believe, sir, that under the provisions of this bill any 
one ot the protected industries of this country can justify a re- 
duction of the wages of a single employé. 

But we are told by the minority on this floor that a great 
change has come over the minds of the people in regard to this 
subject since they, with such an overwhelming majority, đe- 
clared in 1892 for a tariff for revenue only. That in the several 
State elections in 1893, and notably the one in the State which 
{have the honor in part to represent on this floor, the great 
State of Ohio, the people decided emphatically in favor of the 

resent law and against a reform of the tariff. I do not believe 
i. I know it is not true, and no one knows it better than the 
gentlemen of the minority from that State, who took part in that 


campaign. 
Sir, you did not rely on the discussion of the tariff question to 
ull you through ; you had tried that in 1890 and 1892, and failed 
fa both instances. , in 1890 the State was so districted as 
to give us an advan , but between the election of that year 
and the election of 1892 you redistricted the State, with a view 
of taking fifteen members of this House and giving to us butsix, 
but, sirs, fas sh that issue, and that alone, the people of that 
State, notwithstanding your unfair er, were so deter- 
mined to be relieved of these enormous burdens of taxation which 
have been weighing them down for years, that they sent to this 
branch of the lawmaking power of this Government a majority 
of one member. 

Upon this question, and this alone, they would do the same 
thing now. No; it was no change of sentiment upon the ques- 
tion of tariff reform which gave to Governor McKinley his ma- 
jority of 81,000, but you were enabled, by a great hue and cry 
against alleged unfriendliness to the pension system, to again 
unfurl and most successfully wave that old tattered undergar- 
ment which we had hoped, those of us who have battled it so long, 
had won its last fight. 

But you will hardly be able to confidently rely upon it in 
another cam ; for a Democratic House, under the leader 
ship of that t Union soldier, than whom his comrades have 
no better, truer friend in this House or elsewhere, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MARTIN] declared for the first time in 
the history of this country a poem to be a vested right. Not 
only was the bill passed by a Democratic House, but by a Demo- 
cratic Senate also, and was promptly signed by a Democratic 
President, and is to-day the law. 

No, sir; I do not believe that there has been any real change 
of sentiment on this question. Why should there be? The same 
burdens which they were bearing in 1890 and 1892 are still being 
imposed upon them. They are still being required to pay trib- 
ute to the protected industries of this country. 

Did any of you su that in this effort in behalf of the peo- 
ple, this effort to release the hold of the monopolies on the peo- 
ple, this effort to rid the people of these enormous burdens, this 
effort in behalf of the masses against the classes, we would meet 
with no resistance? Did you imagine that the all-powerful mo- 


nopolies, made so by the legislation of this country, and in- 
trenched behind that legislation, would remain idle and passive 
while this fight for reform is being made? 

If so, you now know that you were deceived. 

Sir, in our efforts for reform we may expect to meet with re- 
sistance at every step; not an open, manly stand in which these 
high rates which have been im for years are openly de- 
manded in order to further enrich the few; not by the unvar- 
nished statement that as a matter of right the people should 
continue to pay tribute to them; not by the open avowal that 
they are a superior class, and as such should given special 
privileges, regardless of the burdens which those privileges may 
impose on the people. No; not by any such manly course as 
this are we met in this fight. 

But, failing in their efforts to influence the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the preparation of this bill, to frame it in 
their interest, rather than in the interest of the whole ple; 
not being permitted by a Democratic committee to wok into 
the committee room and there write in the bill the rates which 
they desired to have imposed; finding themselves for the first 
time in thirty years confronted by a Democratic President, a 
Democratic House, and a Democratic Senate, all pledged to re- 
lieve the people of these burdens of taxation; 1 that the 
work which this Democratic Administration was especially 
commissioned by the people to do and perform has been under- 
taken in real earnest, it is no wonder.that they are astonished 
and amazed. It is so unlike aay tog which they have ever be- 
fore experienced. While heretofore, under the guise of protec- 
tion to the American farmer and laborer, they were able to not 
only maintain these high and exorbitant rates of taxation, but to 
have them increased at will, they now find that the bg repre- 
sentatives have determined that there shall be some legislation 
in the interests of the masses. Not that any legitimate industry 
in this country shall be destroyed, but that the burdens of the 
people shall be lightened, and that the protected few, who by 
such poros have compelled the people of this country to pay 
tribute to them, whereby they have amassed fortunes, shall not 
in this Democratic House control tariff legislation. But that in 
aspirit of fairness, with a just and proper re for t con- 
ditions, for which we are not responsible, but which neverthe- 
less t, with the welfare, the prosperity, and happiness of all 
the country in view, we have proceeded to reform the tariff in 
the interest of ge justice and fairness to all. 

But as I have said, sirs, we can confidently expect from them 
and the advocates of their cherished system opposition at each 
and everystep. Hence it is that stereotyped petitions pre d 
and printed at their instance, predic all manner of evil, and 
the most terrible injury and misery to the American farmer and 
laborer are spread broadcast over this country and the people 
urgently requested to sign and forward them to Congress. Sir, 
the people have a right to petition, and when on their own mo- 
tion, and without coercion, they do so, they should be given due 
consideration. But twice within the last four years they peti- 
tioned in no uncertain way—they petitioned by exercising the 
greatest right of American freemen, the sacred right of ballot, 
a right so sacred in the great State of Ohio and other States that 
every 1 safeguard of secrecy is thrown around the voter; 
a right in the exercise of which the humblest citizen is placed 
on an equality with the most wealthy and most favored, a right 
so guarded that with no one to molest or make him afraid, with 
no eye to witness the act, he can record his judgment and make 
his petition. Tried by this test, heard from in this way, they 
have demanded by an overwhelming majority, and petitioned in 
the most effective way possible for them to petition, to be re~- 
lieved of these enormous burdens of taxation. 

Our duty as the representatives of a free people it seems to 
me is plain. 

Ishall obey my instructions. 

The argument which is now being made by the opponents of 
this bill to the effect that the high rates imposed by the present 
law are necessary for the protection of American labor have 
long since been exploded. yj ` 

Why, sirs, in the gubernatorial campaign in Ohio following 
the passage of the present law, notwithstanding the greatly in- 
creased rates on the various manufactured articles produced in 
that State, Governor Campbell called in vain for one single man 
working in a protected industry who had had his wages in- 
creased since the enactment of the law; and while numbers 
could be found whose wages had been almost immediately re- 
duced, no one could be found in the whole State whose wages had 
been increased. 

Sir, the law was not passed in their interest; it was not meant 
to benefit them; but its purpose, and the only purpose, was to 
build around this country a wall of protection so high as to en- 
able the manufacturer who had so 
election of President Harrison to shut out 


berally contributed to the 
all competition from 
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abroad and require the American consumer to pay to him large 
and exorbitant prices for the goods which he manufactured. 
But were these large peonia shared with the American wor - 
man? Was he called into consultation and told, The law whic. 
we have had enacted in your interest enables us to derive large 
profits on the products of your labor and we are willing to share 
those profits with you”? 

No, sir; buton the contrary, having secured, by false pretenses, 
the increased rates which they desired and which they said were 
in the interest of their laborers, they immediately proceeded to 
decrease the wages of their employés, thus making a gain at both 
ends of the line—increasing the price of the manufacturer's 
article and decreasing the cost of production. 

Having succeeded in obtaining justsuch legislation as they de- 
sired, one would naturally suppose that they would be serene, 
happy, and contented. But no, there was one other field to 
which they must turn their attention. They by the aid of the 
present law could entirely stand off the foreign producer, but 
the labor organizations in this country were their next object 
of attack; for with these destroyed, with these rendered useless, 
the labor of this country would be entirely at their mercy. 

Sir, I believe that the variouslabor organizations of this coun- 
try have more to do with maintaining the wages of the Ameri- 
can workman than any and all the tariff laws which were ever 
enacted. 

Lam by no means a free trader; while I favor a tariff for rev- 
enue, and believe that it is the only tariff which, under our Con- 
stitution, can belegitimately levied; yet I would soadjustit that, 
incidentally, it would give to the American manufacturers the 
benefit of the difference in the cost of production here and abroad, 
and no more. But our Republican friendssay, and I do not want 
to intimate that they are not sincere in their statement, that 
the legitimate effect of an increase of the tariff is to decrease the 
price of the article to the consumer; if this be true, it possibly 
affords some excuse to the American protected manufacturer for 
decreasing the wages of his employés; receiving less for his 

roducts by reason of the high rates imposed by the presentlaw 

e is compelled to decrease the cost of production somewhere, 
and hence decreases the price of his labor. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if this theory be correct, I am at a loss to 
understand why itis that these very gentlemen who are being 
forced to sell their producis at lower prices by reason of this pro- 
tection, are themselves so clamorous to preserve the rates im- 
posed by the presentlaw. I know it is said that by fostering 
these industries we encourage competition, which very nat- 
urally decreases prices; but, under this same fostering care, 
by reason of these high rates, these manufacturers are enabled 
to form their trusts and combines, and having surrounded this 
country with their wall of protection so high as to prevent all 
competition from abroad, they can and do increase the prices of 
their products to a point just below what they can be imported 
and sold for; and the American consumer is forced to pay the 
price which they demand or do without the article. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one class of individuls in this country 
to whom protection, or rather pretended protection, is a fraud, 
and that class is the American farmer. there is any class of 
people in all this country who would be benefited by free trade 

ith all the world, it is the American farmer. The surplus of 
all the leading products which his farm produces he must sell 
in a free-trade market and compete with all the world; while all 
the articles which he must have with which to till his soil and 
produce his crop, he must purchase ina et peices protected 
market. It is simple folly to say to him that the wheat which 
he raises is advanced in price by the rate of duty which is im- 

osed upon foreign wheat. A rate of $1 per bushel would not 
crease the price of his wheat 1 cent. ~ 

I had supposed, Mr. Chairman, that poma the farmer did 
derive some benefit, although necessarily small, from the tariff 
on eggs; but I confess that since receiving a letter on the sub- 
ject from a manager of a poultry farm in my district, I am, to 
say the least of it, somewhat doubtful. He says: 

It is my candid opinion that the duty should be taken off of eggs. It has 
never added.a cent to our profits, being simply one of our opponents’ most 
successful! fakes.“ True it is that eggs have been of a moreuniform price, 
and eighty higher, The cause of the stiffer summer is the extensive 
competition between the cold-storage men, and it always is a fact that fresh 
eggs arenever dull. Consequently, in the summer the farmer has a good 


buyer in the cold-storage man, and in the winter his fresh eggs (at such a 
time they are very scarce) command a good, fancy price. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that if this man is correct 
there is not a single farm product inmy district or in the State 
of Ohio which is benefited by protection; and the farmers, 
although many of them have heretofore been deceived, are 
coming to realize that this is true. 

But, say our friends on the other side of this House, wool isa 
farm 8 and you propose by this bill to place it on the free 
list. Les, sir, we do; and I want to say that I most heartily in- 
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rovision of this bill which so deals with it. The 


dorse the 
history of all tariff legislation in this country shows that with 
an increase of the rate of duty on foreign wool there has comea 
decrease in the price of American wool. 

Facts are stubborn things to deal with. Every woolgrower in 
this country knows what the effect of each increase has been to 
him, and he knows that each increase in rate of duty has been 
followed by a decrease in price to him for his wool; and, Mr. 
Chairman, the fact of the decrease in price and some of the 
reasons therefor were so well and Puy omod by my distinguished 
friend and colleague [Mr. HARE] in his very able speech on this 
subject, that I desire to quote from that speech. Mr. HARE 
sent to the Clerk’s. desk and had read from & speech delivered 
by the distin, hed Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] on the 
Tth day of February, 1883, which may be found in volume 61 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 2201, the following: 

The State of Ohio produces 25,000,000 pounds of wool, far more than any 
other State in the Union. Itis not by large flocks and herds, as in Califor- 
nia and Texas, but almostevery farmer has a flock of sheep, a about 
100 in number, and from them they produce fins wools thatare now most val- 
uable to commerce, to the amount of 25,000,000 2 Under the operation 
ofthe existing law the price of wool has gradually gone down. Up to 1866 
the woolgrowers and the wool-manufacturers were in a cual state of 
War with each other, the wool-manufacturers insisting t there ought to 
be no duty on wool and the woolgrowers insisting that there mes to bea 
duty upon wool to correspond with thaton manufactured goods. ey finally 
reconciled their interests in 1866, and the tariff eommission, in speaking of 
that ekg fact, says this: 

“The law fixing these duties was passed in 1867 with the approval of the 
entire body of producers, so far as any expression could be secured, and the 
wisdom which guided itspromoters has found substantial vindication in the 
growth of sheep husbandry during the past fifteen years.“ 


And then Mr, SHERMAN proceeds to say: 


In the table which Ihave now before me itis shown that in 1887 (when 
this beneficent arrangement was first effected) the price of wool was õi cen 
TEIE in 1870 it was 46 cents a pound; in 1875 if was 43 cents a ; in 
1880, which was an abnormal year, 48 cents a pound; but to-day Iam told 
these samo wools are sold in Ohio at from 3% to 40 cents a pound. So the re- 
sult of the policy of protecting the woolgrowers has been, as it is in all in- 
dustries, to peh reduce the price. 


Among other things Mr. HARE then said: 


. In order positi 
combine against Sopon, [Applause on the Democratic side.] The 
nited States 


pe 
but, on the con , can, and presumably do, combine and fix the 
suit themselves. by reason of the high duties, they are compelled to pay 
h prices for the foreign wools which the necessities of man 


throughout a long priog of years, the industry of 5 has per- 
gone 


3 a s rices of wool havo stead: own, and the num- 
ber of sheep in the States east of the Mississippi r has constantly dwin- 
died, until in Ohio there are not to-day more than two-thirds as many sheep 


as there were in 1868. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a tariff for revenue. If protection or 
benefit results from such & tariff to any industry, as an incident and not 
as an object of the duty, I will not complain; and personally I would as 
willingly derive revenue from a duty on wool as from — 75 other 8 
that enters nece: y into the consumption of every yin the land. 
Ifincidental benefit should result to the woolgrowers from the im 
of such a duty I wouldnot complain, for no beneficiary of the tariff system 
is more worthy or more entitled to consideration. E en 

But if instead of being benefited the woo! wer is to be injured; if the 
effect of a duty on wool is to gradually luce the price.“ then I am op- 
posed to the levy of any duty whatever, for, however great the necessity for 
revenue, my constituents can not afford any further reduction in the price 
ot wool. [Applause on the Democratic sided 


Mr. Chairman, the result of a tarif on wool and the reasons 
for that result are so well and ably stated by m 
colleague that I do not think it necessary to add another wora 
on that subject. He, like ype has the honor to represent on 
the floor of this House one of the large wool-prod districts 
of Ohio, and he is faithfully and ably representing their true in- 
terests. 

But we are told by our Republican friends that the tariff bill 
under consideration will not provide sufficient revenue with 
which to meet the wantsof the Government. WhileI amdoubt- 
ful, Mr. Chairman, if this statement is true, yet I am gratified 
to know that it is generally conceded; for it furnishes to this 
Congress an opportunity to place upon the statute books a law 
which will compel the wealth of country to bear its fair 
proportion of taxation. 
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Sir, under our present system it has thus far escaped, and the 
burdens of government have been borne by those who are least 
able to bear them. Under the present system men and co 
rations haye been enabled to amass large fortunes. It is but 
just and proper that they should be compelled to contribute of 
these fortunes their fair share to the support of the Government 
which has fostered and protected them. With this object in 
view I shall most heartily support the proposition to tax in- 
comes. 

Mr. Chairman, while I will frankly admit that this bill, even 
with the addition of the proposed amendment, is not in every 

ticular such a bill as we would all desire to have passed, yet 
t is a step in the right direction, and possibly as greata stepas 
we can safely take under existing conditions, and I shall most cer- 
tainly vote for it. I shall vote for it in the confident belief that 
in so doing I am properly representing the people of my district 
and State; I shall vote for it believing that it is in the interest 
of the masses in this country; I shall vote for it knowing that it 
will relieve the people of some of the unjust burdens which have 
been imposed upon them by the present law, and enable them 
to more easily obtain not only the necessaries but some of the 
comforts of life. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
OF 


HON JOHN H. GEAR, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 22, 1894. "i 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the pu eee to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, for other purposes— 


Mr. GEAR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The title of the bill under consideration is, (To 
reduce taxation, provide revenue for the Government, and for other 

arposes.” This is a misnomer. Its true title should be, “A bill 
k reduce the wages of the labor of the country, thereby impairing 
their ability to provide revenue for themselves, which has been 
accorded them heretofore by the protective system which has been 
in operation for the past thirty-two years.” 

t has been the result of the protective system for the past 
thirty-two years? In 1860, when the 88e ce arty took power 
under Mr. Lincoln, the Treasury was b pt and the country had 
it assed through a financial crisis brought about by Democratic 

pgisiation, such as it had never experienced before, The national 

wealth at that time amounted to sixteen billion of dollars, One- 
half of this amount was wasted during the civil war. At the close 
of thirty years. by the census of 1890, we find, while the popula- 
tion 8 dou led, national wealth had increased from sixteen 
billions to sixty-four billions of money, and that the American peo- 
ple were the most prosperous people on the face of the globe. 

Up to November, 1892, the prosperity alluded to continued, but at 
the close of the election of 1892 it was found that a Democratic 
President and Congress had been elected and, for the first time in a 
— both Houses of Congress were in a position to carry out 

è declaration of the Democratic party at Chicago. At once con- 
fidence was lost by the capitalists of the country and the industries 
of the United States came toa standstill. Instead of prosperity we 
find the country in a condition of absolute prostration while not a 
line of legislation has as yet been put upon the statute book. 

The history of the Democratic party in regard to the industries 
of this country is aremarkable one, Let me call it to your atten- 
tion fora moment. In 1828, when Andrew Jackson was nominated 
for President, the platform adopted by the Democratic convention 
declared “that an adequate protection to American industries is 
indispensable to the prosperity of the country; that an abandon- 
ment of the policy at this period would be attended with conse- 
quences ruinous to the best interests of the nation.” This was an 
honest pledge and promise by the Democratic party that the pros- 
perity which then existed throughout the nation by and under the 
protective system of 1824 should be continued; but it was not done. 

In 1833 the Democratic party, in place of continuing this protec- 
tive policy, adopted large reductions in the tariff, under which 
reductions the country went into a financial revulsion which pros- 
trated the banks and industries of the nation. The result of this 
financial prostration was such that the people of 1840 rose in their 
indignation and hurled the Democratic party out of power and 
elected President Harrison and a Whig Congress. The tariff of 1842 
was enacted, under which the country began to emerge from the 
great depression of 1837-1840. 


In 1844 we had a Presidential election, 
being Polk and Dallas. In order to carry Pennsylvania the Demo- 


the Democratic ticket 


cratic party in that and all other States pledged itself, by its 
eakers, that if brought into poe it would stand by the tariff of 
2; but again they failed in their promise. In 1846, what is known 
as “the Walker tariff” was enacted, and in 1848 we find the national 
Democratic party congratulating the country ‘‘ on the noble impulse 
given to the cause of free trade by the repeal of the tariff of 1842 
and the creation of the more equal, honest, and productive tariff of 
1846.” Itis 1 Aios while to discuss the results on the country 
of the tariff of 1846. Notwithstanding the many adventitious aids 
iven to this country bythe Mexican war and the Irish famine, the 
iscovery of gold in California and the Crimean war, under the 
results of that tariff the country again went to the bad; her indus- 
tries were paralyzed and a 9 er isis swept nearly every 
bank out of existence. 

I will not quote the resolutions of the Democratic party from 1848 
to 1888. Those resolutions form a part of the political history of 
that party and the country, but I want to call your attention to the 
resolutions adopted at the Chicago convention of 1892, in which we 
find the Democratic party denouncing ‘‘ Republican protection as a 
fraud, as a robbery of the great majority of the American people 
for the benefit of the few.” They, also, in the same resolution 
declare that the “Federal Government has no constitutional power 
to ampase and collect tariff duties except for the purposes of reyenue 
on 


This doctrine denies the doctrine provided for in the Constitution 
itself, which was put in operation by the founders of the Govern- 
ment, who, themselves, framed the Magna Charta” of American 
liberties. The declaration of this doctrine and the fact that the 
Democratic party is senin in full power has produced doleful results 
on the industries of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, once in a generation there has been found a new 
disease which challenges the medical science, which attacks the 
physical constitution of mankind. The disease attacks the extremi- 
ties, ually and insidiously overcoming his vital forces, until it 
finally strikes the nerve centers and, if not arrested by medical 
treatment, it results in the death of the individual. The common 
name for this disease is“ progressive paralysis.” It is this Demo- 
cratic ‘‘progressive paralysis”, Mr. Chairman, which has prostrated 
the iudustries of this country, and, if this bill shall be enacted into 
law, will cause more and greater distress than the American eople 
have ever before witnessed. Ye ee on Republican side.] 

Who are the framers of this bill? The gentleman on the other 
side will say, The Democratic ar es; it is a portion of the 
Democratic party that has framed this bill. If you examine the list 
of the ee committees of this House you will find that the major- 
ity of the Ways and Means, Appropriations, Judiciary, and all the 
higher committees of the House are composed not only of Demo- 
crats, but the majority of the majority are taken from the Southern 
wing of the Democratic party, who are to-day the people who con- 
trol the destinies of the American people. The voice is Jacob's 
voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 

Gen. Dick Taylor said, after the surrender of the Confederate 
Army, that the“ South had made a great mistake; that while they 
were in power from 1845 to 1861 their policy should have been to 
have brought about free trade and thereby prostrated the energies 
and industries of the Northern States.” Itis this dominant Southern 
wing of the Democratic party that is to-day endeavoring to accom- 
plish the prostration of the Northern industries by legislation which 
they failed to do on the field of battle. In this domination they are 
aided by the great Tammany wing of New York City, who are solely 
and purely interested in handling the imports of foreign merchan- 
dise. The greater the importations from foreign ports which pass 
through their hands the more money they make. Hence they join 
the Southern wing, and they, united, are ruling this Congress with 
arod ofiron. So much for that. 

This bill is drafted, in my judgment, on a wrong policy, the ad 
valorem. system, a system which has been condemned by every 
Secretary of the Treasury since the foundation of the Government, 
save Robert J. Walker who was the author of the tariff of 1846. 
The ad valorem system opens the door to fraudulent valuations 
thereby defrauding the Government and putting American indus- 
tries at great disadvanage. The present law and all Republican 
tariffs have adhered strictly to specific duties wherever they could 
be put in operation and we have seen the results of this policy in 
the great prosperity which has overtaken the American people 
under that legislation. 

FREE RAW MATERIALS, 

The bill under consideration, Mr. Chairman, embraces free raw 

materials, wool, coal and iron. Are these free raw materials? Mr. 


Chairman, let us examine fora moment. To my mind calling these 
articles raw materials“ is a mistake. Each and all of these 


articles are considered by all civilized nations to be munitions of 
war, and the admission of them free to our ports is a serious blow 

to American labor. 
Let me instance wool. Woolis the finished product of the farmer, 
being a return to him for the shelter, pennn and care he gives his 
t is a finished product. 


sheep, and as far as the farmeris concerned 
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Wool is the raw material of the next man who handlesit in manufact- 
ures, Under existing law the flocks of the United States have in- 
creased since 1890 from 42,000,000 to 45, 000, 000 in number. In my own 
fair State of Iowa we had on the Ist of January, 1890, 439,000 Sheep; 
under the operation of existing law, on the Ist of January, of the 
present year, our flocks in Iowa had increased to 760,000, an inerease 
of 75 per cent. The farmers of the State of Iowa, Papacy o= the 
district I represent here, are largely engaged in wool growing. In 
one county of my district there are 60,000 of the best sheep to be found 
on American soil, shearing more pounds of wool per capita than any 
other county in the United States, save one in Vermont. Those 
ople received in 1892 under the provisions of the so-called McKin- 
ey act 18 to 22 centsfor their wool; this year they received from 16 
cents down to 10 cents; under the provisions of this bill if it be en- 
acted, they will receive next year from 10 cents to 12} cents, perhaps 
14 cents, 

Wool is as much a munition of war as isiron orcoal. Every civil- 
ized nation in modern times endeavors to make itself self-sustainin 
in this much needed article. Youmen who wore the blue in the civi 
war, and you who wore the gray know full well if it were not for 
the woolen garments you wore you could not have withstood the 
vicissitudes of the climate 1 that period. 

It requires 600,000,000 pounds of wool annually toclothe the Amer- 
ican people. About one-half of this is now produced in the United 
States, one-fourth is imported in the shape of wool, and theremain- 
ing one-fourth in the shape of woolen cloths, which it seems to me 
it would be better for our people to make at home rather than buy 
abroad. Pass this bill and instead of producing one-half, in five 
be we willscarcely be able to produce one-fourth of our consump- 

ion, paying the money we should pay to American producers to 
foreign countries, thus seriously injuring the American farmer. 

Sir, so marked has been the effect of the threat of this measure 
that, to-day the Iowa sheep have declined 50 per cent in value. 

While wool in Iowa and in the United States has nib! Seb page to 
a certain extent, with the low prices of the world’s production, yet, 
by virtue of the protection provided in existing law, prices have 
been fairly remunerative to the farmer. In putting wool on thefree 
list the.majority are placing the farmers of this country in competi- 
tion with Australia, the Argentine Republic, the Cape of Good 
Hope and many other and Oriental countries where land is cheap 
and wages amount to practically nothing, where the sheep are 
neither fed nor housed, and in some of the countries they are shorn 
twice a year. 


The freight on wool from western points is a large item of expense. 
Wool can be laid down in New York from Australia at less than 
three-quarters of a cent a pound, while from Iowa it costs ahigher 
tate and from transMissouri points it costs to Philadelphia 2} cents. 
Thus it will be seen that the freight is a large item on wool and 
still further reduces the net proceeds to the grower thereof. Do 
you think, Mr. Chairman, that the Iowa Democratic and Republican 
woolgrowers will favor the passage of this bill? ; 

Again, you put coal on the free list. I stand here representing in 
part a State which produced last year 3,700,000 tons of coal, or 4 
per cent of the total output of coal of the United States ; a State 
which employs thousands of men in these mines who have been 
teint. ee ee, wages. We export a large amount of coal to 
Minnesota and to Manitoba and Assiniboia in the Canadian Domin- 
ion. Why? Because in that country they haveno bituminous coal 
Si of Nova Scotia, and must depend on Iowa and Ilinois for their 
coal. 

The distinguished gentleman who is governor of the State of West 
Virginia came before the Committee on Ways and Means and declared 
in earnest tones that if coal is put on the free list the mines of West 
Virginia will be closed; and he even said to the chairman of the 
committee whose constituent he is, that West Virginia would in that 
event go Republican. If it be true, Mr. Chairman, that these mines 
in West Virginia and old Virginia are to be closed, what will bethe 
result? The men engaged in those mines will sweep on to the West 
and will come in direct competition with the miners of the district 
represented by my friend on my left (Mr. Lacey), and my friend 

. HEPBURN), and others, the result inevitably will be lower 
wages for those men. As a matter of fact, to-day the reduction of 
wages has commenced to meet the reduction by the proposed law. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, it has put iron on the free list as raw mate- 
rial. Iron is the foundation of a nation’s wealth. I want to ask 
any of my Democratic friends to explain what is raw material. 
I am one of those who believe that at the dawn of creation these 
great elements of wealth, such as iron ore, coal, and kindred mate- 
rials, were given to us to conduce to the prosperity of the coming 
generations that were to occupy this sphere in the future. What 
is raw material? Can any one tell? hy, sir, I rode into this cit 
on Sunday night behind an engine weighing 60 tons and 8 
$11,000. What were its component parts? One hundred andeighty 
tons of the raw material, iron; 180 tons of the raw material, coal; 
about 90 tons of the raw material, stone, each and all of which, 
under the soil, had absolutely no value. But when you come to 
put the labor of man upon them; when you manufacture them into 
the different parts and assemble them into that great engine, after 
deducting a fair profit of 6 or 7 per cent to the 8 vou 


have in that great machine, which almost thinks, about $10,000, 
the value of which is wrought by labor, every dollar of which is 
pure labor alone. 

Tholdin go Panty a protest signed by a pe! number of men sy ~ 
senting the shipping and mining interests of the Great Lakes, whose 
business is carrying of iron and coal, which I will embrace in my 
remarks. I am credibly informed there are now engaged in the 
mining and transportation of iron and coal in that section alone to 
the different manufactories of this country a capital of $180,000,000 
and giving employment to 450,000 men. 


GRAND LODGE SHIPMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Bufalo, N. Y., January 23, 1894. 
DEAR Sm: I inclose to-day a petition to you signed by various ship masters of 
our port of Buffalo, without regard to politi party, 5 against the 
removal of duty on ore, as proposed by the Wilson bill. As 75 know, our lake 
g e ly depends on the ore business, and there is enormous invest- 
ments in mines, terminals, railroads, and floating stock depending on the ore 
trade. We know that you are with us heart and soul in this fight, and trusting 
this will meet with your earnest attention, 
Respectfully, yours, 
LYMAN HUNT. 
Hon. CHARLES DANIELS, 
Washington, D. O.: 


Hon, CHARLES DANIELS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The 1 masters, officers, and seamen on craft employed on the Great 
Lakes, and citizens of Buffalo, in State of New York, residing in the Thirty-third 
Con, ional district, respectfully represent to you, without re, to political 
relations whatever, our great anxiety respecting the tariff legislation now pend- 
ing This must be our excuse for addressing you in this manner. The Wilson 
bill while it openly discriminates in favor of some special interests, yet it 
abandons the protective policy. This will displace on a large scale, American 
for foreign products, e jally iron ore, the thing which in fre: ghting we largely 
earn our living, It puts on the free list that product, allowing the ores of Spain 
Cuba, and Africa, wherever it is mined by coolie and nm, slave labor, and 
freighted to this country in large, almost valueless tramp hulls, and they manned 
by men who are practically homeless wanderers, even to masters whose w. 
are scarce equal to hostlers, and the crews of these craft working for less 
our average tblack earns, and living on food that would be scant for your 
favorite dog. Will you ask us to be brought down, and we sons of this land of 
free and beautifal America, on a level with this class of labor! We number on 
these Great Lakes 50,000, 6 have homes, wives and children depending on us, 
many of us homes that are only partly paid for, and if this free foreign ore 
comes in, we will be paralyzed as sure as fate, and suffering to us and those we 
love is sure to follow. © do not exaggerate the carey ex the danger of this 
situation and most devoutly and solemnly sppe, to you to do all in E e 
to preserve the present duty on iron ore. e Government h needs the 
revenue from it, and we as your countrymen need the work at American 2 
We can not exist on the recompense or food given to goolie, poon or slave labor. 

L. P. Goodale, Robert Murray, A. S. Hand, M. T. Lynch, W. E. Clarke, Robt, 
Todd, J. G. Flor, J. H. Coleman, E. F. Thory, A. E. Haff, P. O'Neil, P. M. 
Farlun, master; Alex. Walter, Jobn Perew, Wm. Dixon W. Fletcher, Ly- 
man Hunt, W. Williams, ‘A. McEachern, Saml. Golden, Daniel Coughlan, 
Joseph Criqui, Geo. McMinn, I. G. Bain, H. H. Ferguson, M. Niland, 
Andrew Kelly, G. J. McCabe, John McCarthy, Thos. Burton, J. D, Greene, 
C. H. Gillespie, George F. Drury, J. K. Hogan, R.O. Mallory, Wm. J. Me- 
Cullagh, William Cowan, John Gates, Wm. R. Miller, Wm. J. Wilson, 
Fred. Schraft, Wm. J. Canfield, John Davis, Andrew Ericson, J. T. Wea- 
ver, Levi Lewis, Charls Curran, Peter Kitngenberg, Robert Closs, Jos. 
Wilols, J. F. Vaughn, J. B. Dugan, Michael Casey, James Wixted, Peter 

g. Rich Barrett, Joseph Gavney, Patrick Howley, 
Thomas Plunkett, A, Smith, Philip M. Arnold, John Corcoran, Patric! 
Burns, James Leonard, Patrick McHugh, James Walsh, Robert J ohnson, 
James Gilfoyle, Joseph Eshay, F. J. McCabe, James Gibson, E. C. May- 
tham, Jno. H. Smith, Jas. H. Greene, A. P. Klumph, Robt. F. Parsons. 


Heaney, Terence 


(Here the hammer 7 50 

i Mr. GEAR. I would like to proceed for five or eight minutes 
onger. 
r. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. How much time is left? 

The CHAIRMAN, There are only thirty minutes remaining. 

Mr. GEAR. I will not detain the committee very long. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, Has not the other side oceu- 

ied more time than this? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that 120 minutes have 
been used oe the bill; that is, in favor of the various amend- 
ments, and between fifty-five and sixty minutes only in favor of the 
bill—a decided advantage in favor of gentlemen advocating 
amendments. Is there objection to extending the time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa five minutes? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I will not object, although 
gentlemen on this side have occupied far less time than gentlemen 
on the other. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. Chairman, when you put these raw materials on 
the free list you strike a fatal blow at numerons classes of labor. 
I am informed that on the great Pennsylvania and other roads 
which carry a vast amount of coal to the different ports on the 
coast 40 per cent of the traffic of these roads on the east side of the 
Alleghanies is composed of the transportation of the output of the 
American miner. You propose to put this American mine labor in 
direct competition with the 30 cents a day labor of Cuba and the 
50 cents a day labor of Spain, which can lay down their products 
at American ports as cheap, or absolutely cheaper than they can be 
laid down in the interior from ourown mines. To me this seems 
be a great wrong and a strong reason why these clauses should be 
stcicken from the bill. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Under the law of 1890 ample provision was made for the protec- 
tion of farm products. This proyision has been of t benefit to 
the farmers. These schedules were framed after thorough consul- 
tation with the leading farmers of the United States, who were not 
only Republicans, but many of them Democrats in their politics. 
The Ways and Means Committee of the Fifty-first Congress found 
on ti eee that the Dominion of C which joins us on the 
2 had great advantages in some respects over the United States 

er. 


First, he had the benefit of lands at 25 to 35 per cent less in value 
than similar lands on this side of the line. 
Second, he had the benefit of labor which was 33 per cent less 
Thind he bad te «lar degree the advantage of wate ts 
e a large e advantage of water freigh 
which is, as every one knows, the cheapest kind of transportation. 
To equalize this state of affairs increased duties were levied upon 
Canadian products. The majority ofthe present Committee on 
Ways and Means, with absolute disregard of the interests of the 
farmer, have largely reduced the duties, in many cases changing 
the specific rates imposed by existing law to ad valorem rates. 
This reduction is made on the theory that they wish to cheapen the 
farm products to the consumer. I have yet to find, with all the 
investigation Ihave given this subject, the first person who has 
complained of sny ncement in value by reason of the duties 
levied in 1890. One exception should be made to this statement, 
the parties, and the yas parae who do complain are the Cana- 
dian farmers and the C ian statesmen. They complain, as do, 
also, the Bermuda farmers, that the rate imposed by the existing 
tariff is a tax on them and not on the American consumer. Cross- 
examination of Bermuda members of Parliament could not elicit 
from them any ission that the consumer paid the tariff. On 
the PEE Phy et2 stated ifically that the Bermudan shipper 
alone paid this tariff before he could get into the American market. 
The result of the existing law has been thatthe farm imports have 
fallen off from Canada in a marked degree. In 1889, prior to the 
enactment of existing law, the imports of many farm products were 
enormous, We imported in that year 11,368,414 bushels of barley. 
In 1893 the im; fell from this large amount to 1,780,802 bushels. 
We in 1889 from Canada and Euro countries 
2 dozens of eggs. In 1893 the imports fell to 3,295,842 
Zens. 
Under the former tariff, in 1889, we imported of flaxseed 3,386,872 
5 came mainly from the East Indies, being the prod- 
uct of the cheap fellah and ryot labor of that country, which sub- 
sists on rice receives from 7 to 12 cents day. This flaxseed 
was laid down in New York, 15,000 or 16,000 miles, water trans- 
portation, atas low a rate as flaxseed can be to the 
same markets from the flax fields of the West. Under the existin 
law the growth of fiax has been largely stimulated in the West an 
the imports of seed have fallen in to 145,935 bushels; so the 
American farmer had the benefit since 1890 up to this time, under 
the present law, of many million bushels of seed which was raised 


erican farms by American labor. 
The growing of flax is a Lares ind in Wisconsin, Northern 
Iowa, Minnesota, and the Dakotas. Untold hundreds of poor men 


have gone to those States, their worldly possessions consisting of a 
team and a few farming implements. ey have bought their land 
on long time and low rates of interest, from land grant railroads or 
from individuals, and have been enabled in many instances to pay 
for their land by the first year’s crop of flax. Underthe old way of 
farming in the States mentioned the first year’s labor was expended 
in b ing up the ground, proper for the next year’s crop. In 
the adoption of the culture of flax the Western farmer breaks up 10 
or 20 acres and immediately sows it with flaxseed. He goes on 
repeating this operation until he has 40 to 80 acres in cultivation, 
the proceeds of which enables him in many instances to pay for his 
farm the first year. The majority of the committee proposa to 
reduce the duty from 30 ceuts per bushel to 15 cents, thus, again, 
favoring foreign labor and placing the Western farmer at a t 
disadvantage. I append a table showing the yield in value of the 
Iowa flax crop from 1888 to 1892 inclusive, also the average price 
received by the farmer. 


The culture of flaxseed is comparatively a new eo wag Sere this 
country, as formerly our supplies were drawn from India, pro- 


tection has stimulated the growth of the ind 
are about self-sus 
ditions were maintai 


so that now wo 
and would continue to be if present con- 


LINSEED. OIL. 


Linseed oil is a resulting industry from the growth of flaxseed 
and gives employment to a large number of people. Up to 1881 we 
55 oil mainly from foreign seed or imported our oil from 
England. I append a table herewith of the prices of oil manufac- 
tured from imported seed, and of oil impo: from the year 1857 to 
1881, inclusive: 


33888888 


I also append a table showing average 


ice of oil in Chicago 
(made from Western seed), from 1888 to 


„inclusive: 


SSS 888888 


From the above it will be seen that notwithstanding the increased 
tariff in 1890 that the consumer has cheaper oil than ever before. 

There are in the State of Iowa, which I, in part, represent on this 
floor, nine 9223 oil mills. The capital engaged in the business 


amounts to „000. The number of bushels of seed crushed in 
1892 was 2,825,000. The oil produced was 5,087,000 gallons, cake 
5 pounds, a ve ge cn 55 which is sold 1 as Sle 
ers for fattening cattle. remainder being exported to En: d 
at very low prices, In’ d linseed oil is a by-product, the seed 
being mainly crushed for the cake and used for feeding cattle. 


CASTOR OIL. 


Under 8 law castor oil pays a duty of 85 cents a gallon; 
the present bill proposes to reduce it to 35 cents, making a larger 
reduction in this item than on almost any other in the schedule. 

The cultivation of the castor bean is confined almost exclusively 
to the Western States, and is usually a crop raised by the poorer 
class of farmers and on farms at a considerable distance from rail- 
Toad stations; the 3 of the crop enables them to haul to 
the station. In the production of the castor bean the American 
farmer competes with the coolie labor of India, as India is, to-day, 
the only other place where castor beans are raised. No one com- 
plains of the price of this article, the average price during the three 
years past being 1.05, and the average price of beans for the samo 
period has been 1.35 per bushel. It seems to me that in this article, 
as in flaxseed, it is harmful to the producers to pass a law which 
will strike down these industries and cause gold to be exported for 
both seed and oil, for it is clearly, in my ju ent, to the interest 
of the farmer to diversify his crops, and every encouragement should 
be given him so to do. The eg bathed of the committee entirely dis- 
regard this economic view and insist on the adoption of the sched- 
ules as presented. Ae 


Salt has been on the dutiablo list nearly all the time from the 
foundation of the Government to the present date. Prior to 1860, 
owing to the small development of this industry, we were mainly 
dependent on foreign countries for this article of prime necessity. 
Under the stimulus of constant protection this industry has devel- 
oped immensely and we produce in the States of New York, Mich- 
igan, West 3 and Kansas abont all the salt required for the 
necessities of the American people. Theprice has constantly fallen 
by virtue of competition, until to-day it is cheaper than ever before 
in the history of the country. It gives employment to an army of 
people, not only at the salt works, producing salt, but to men who 
cut the timber and manufacture the in addition, it is 
an immense item with the ortation companies of the country, 
Within my own recollection, under the Walker tariff, salt was so 
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from 62} cents per bushel to 80 cents and one dollar per bushel, 
which was equal to three to five dollars per bushel. To-day, so 
t has been a op el pt got gh tins Pog 
. I am not ad as to the prices in the 
State of New York, but in Michigan I am informed by salt manu- 
facturers at Manistee they are y sninn salt on the dock at 48.2 
cents per barrel, and the average price for four years past has been 
54 cents and a fraction on the dock. At Ludington, in the same 
State, the average price for the same time has been 55.9 cents per 
barrel. Theitem of freight enters very largely into the cost of salt 
to the consumer, but all through the West, in Iowa and other States 
salt is retailed at from $1 to $1.20 per barrel of 5 bushels of 56 
unds each. It is carried by transportation companies and sold 
both wholesale and retail merchants at almost no profit at all. 

The distinguished member of the Ways and Means Committee 
from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan,] stated in an interview some days ago 
that he wanted freo salt so his farmer constituents, if they wished 
to, could get the benefit of free salt to pack their pork with. I beg 
to call his attention to the fact that the present t prio of salt at the 
Hutchinson works, Kansas, is 57 cents per barrel by the carload, or 
$1.73 per ton in bulk. My correspondent says it is retailed at little 
or no margin, not exceeding 5 to 10 cents per barrel. It was never 
go cheap in the United States as to-day. Tho difference in cost 
between points in Michigan and Hutchinson, Kans., is made up 
in the diiference in fuel. The cost of the manufacture of salt in 
Kansas is mado up as follows: Fuel, 17 cents; labor, 8 cents; bar- 
rel, 27 cents; packing, 3 cents, ga total of 55 cents; leaving 
the manufacturer a profitof2centsa barrel. Iam happy to inform 
my distinguished friend that his farmer constituents are, to-day, 
supplied with salt as cheaply as any people, and cheaper, perhaps, 
by virtue of their proximity to the Hutchinson works. 

I also wish to advise my friend the Populist statesman [Mr. 
ee is so clamorous for free trade and cheap salt for his 

eople, Got Bg have the advantages of cheap salt from the 
Frat n works, as salt is retailed in his own town of Medicine 

Lodge at about $1 per barrel. With salt at 95 cents to$1 per barrel itis 
` certainly as cheap to the farmers of Nebraska and as any 
farmers in the United States * it, except those who live in 
close proximity to the salt works. ` 

The Democratic party has from time to time protested inst the 
tariff on salt. Gentlemen on that side of the Chamber said when the 
duty was placed at 64 cents per barrel that it would increase the cost 
by the amount of the duty levied. This did not prove to be true. 
Again, when the aury was fixed at 32 cents per barrel the Demo- 
cratic party said the duty would be added and the cost to the con- 
sumer would be increased by this amount. Again you were mistaken, 
as I have shown by the prices quoted. Theresulthas been the man- 
ufacturer has been given the benefit of the American market, and 
competition, the inexorable leveler of prices, has bronght the price 
down to a lower point than ever before known in our history. It 
may be all summed up in the statement that salt is not a Democrat 
but a Republican, and that in place of advancing under a tariff it 
obeys the law of competition and has declined in accordance with 
that law. 

Putting salt on the free list would be a serious blow to New York 
and Kansas manufacturers by virtue of the fact that it is well 
known that for the purpose of breaking down the salt industry of 
this country the English manufacturer will sell salt cheaper for 
export to the United States than to any other market, Low rates 
of freight per ton from England to every Atlantic port prevail, and 
also to Gulf ports. I am informed salt is often carried free in bulk 
as ballast. The operation of this would be to place all the manu- 
factnrers of salt in competition with water transportation. It 
would deprive the New York salt maker and the Kansas manufac- 
urer, who depend entirely on rail transportion, of a large portion of 
their market, and, in my judgment would not cheapen salt to the 
consumer, By the introduction of large quantities of foreign salt, 
while the price would not be materially cheaper, the inevitable 
result would be to cause a large reduction in the waga paid to the 
many thousands of people now engaged in this industry at remu- 
nerative wages. 

The majority seem to have no care for the labor of the country 
engaged in this and all other industries, their main theory being to 
carry out the declaration made in the Chicago platform that pro- 
tection was a fraud and unconstitutional. 


SUGAR. 


Mr. Chairman, a word in regard to the sugar schedule, What 
were the conditions of the sugar schedule at the time the law of 1890 
was enacted. It was found on examination, by a majority of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, in the Fifty-first Congress, that 
since the foundation of the Government we had been paying enor- 
mous duties, which were strictly ofa revenue character, on this article 
of prime necessity. The duties had ranged from 24 per cent, in 1857, 
to 313 per cent, at different times in the past. That being aRepub- 
lican committee and a Republican Congress, a duty on sugar being a 
tariff for revenue only, it had no place in a Republican bill, and 
hence we 3 the duties and put sugar on the free list up to 
No. 16, and levied a small duty on all sugars above that number. 

The people had paid under the old tariff laws, as the gentleman 


from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] truly said, the sum of $1,500,000,000 in 
round numbers, 90-odd per cent of which was practically a tariff for 
revenue. è 

Now, as to this pending bill. What has been the result of free 


sugar? It has been a direct savin, N country. 

erwise the consumer, of over ,000,000, less the small amoun: 
paid for bounties, or a net saving of one hundred and seventy-odd 
million dollars, ‘The consumption of sugar has increased from 53 
pounds to 60-odd pounds per capita. I was glad to hear the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] standing by free sugar, 
saying that that provision had added largely to the manufacture 
of preserves and all that kind of products, which is true. 

. Chairman, the admission of sagar free under the recipro- 
city clause of the so-called McKinley bill has stimulated the exports 
of manfactures and farm products from this country to foreign 
countries in a marked degree. In the 8 bill it seems to me 
that you are doing away with the benefits of the existing law. 

A word in regard to the bounty. The gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. DOCKERY) declares that a bounty is a wicked thing. I find on 
examining the history of bounties in this country that they have 
come down to us through along line of precedents. Almost the 
first act of the first Congress was to give a bounty. Coming along 
down through the 5 85 I find that the founder of the Democratic 
party, Andrew Jackson, ifI am not mistaken, signed a bill for an 
cy oe bounty on sugar, to the extent of 3} cents a pound. 

t has been the policy of all parties since the foundation of the 
Government to give bounties by indirection. The Republican party, 
in framing the existing law, were willing, and they concluded, and 

roperly, in my judgment, to wipe out the revenue tariff on mgar: 

hat for the protection of Louisiana, Alabama, and ee other 
State that industry was entitled to some protection in the shape of 
a bounty, for which we have the highest authority known in this 
country, that of the greatest man who was ever Secretary of the 
Treasury, in my judgment (Mr. HAMILTON), who advocated prac- 
tically a bounty ee as being sound policy. 

What was the object of the bounty in er direction? It was 
that we might make the American people self-sustaining in the pro- 
duction of an article of prime necessity, an article not neces- 
sary for their comfort but for their health. Therefore, for the pur- 
pose of saving to the pockets of the American people a hence 
and odd million dollars annually which to-day is paid to foreign 
countries, we gave for the purpose of stimulating the beet and cane 
sugar industry in this country (which is a country more admirably 
adapted, by virtue of soil and climate, for the cultivation of beets 
than any portion of Europe) a small bounty. What has been the 
result of the Boney Sir, under the provision of that clauseof 
the McKinley law there has been more beet sugar made in this coun- 
try than France produced in forty years from the inception of that 
ent The output of cane sugar has also ine under exist- 
ing law. 

The cultivation of sugar beets has diversified farming in California, 
Nebraska, and Utah, and would do so in Iowa if the law was per- 
mitted toremain. This new industry is most highly remunerative 
to the farmer. In addition the law has stimulated the small growers 
of cane in Lonisiana who are unable to erect expensive plants for 
making sugar, to cultivate land in small holdings, and they have 
received remunerative prices for their cane from those who operate 
cane mills. 

There is another phase to be considered about this bounty ques- 
tion, and that is that the bounty provided for in the existing law 
was in the nature of a contract. It was a notice given to every man 
who would embark his capital and employ labor in that industry 
that from the Treasury of the United States he should be entitled 
to a certain amount per pound for each pound of beet sugar pro- 
duced of certain saccharine strength under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury might provide. More than 
that, Mr. Chairman. We made, in pursuance of that contract, a con- 
tinuing appropriation so that the contract between the Govern- 
mentand the 3 might be fulfilled without further legislation. 
Iam an old-fashioned man, educated to honest business methods, 
and in the belief that when a man passes his word, that when aman 
makes a contract, nothing but deathorutter inability should prevent 
him from fulfilling his contract. 

If the contract made by Congress in 1890 with the producers of 
cane and beet sugar is maintained, in my judgment, the ple of 
this country would produco avery large percentage of tha seine 
that we consume, thereby saving in the pockets of the American 
people the money now exported to pay foreign producers of this 
article. 

And yet we find this great Democratic party, by its pe Gee 
committee, striking down, violating, abrogating the law of con- 
tracts that is as old as civilization. Iam astonished at the moral 
obliquity of the majority of this committee that dares to come into 
an American 1 0 as and strike down a contract made by law. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

ere the hammer fell.] 

Mr. GEAR. I should like to have five minutes more. 
There was no objection. >h 
Mr. GEAR. One word, Mr. Chairman, in reference to the condition 
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of the country as to this article of sugar prior to the of the 
existing law. We found that certain parties controlling the sugar 
product of the Sandwich Islands had an advantage, under the provi- 


sions of our 8 that country which allowed sugar to be 
brought in free, which put into their pockets within twelve years 
about $40 000,060. That was another factor inthe arrangement of the 
existing law. Tomy mind the amendment providing that the ex- 
isting law shall be kept on the statute books as a monument to the 
faith of the Fiity-first Congress, because to change that sys- 
seems to me, as I haye remarked before, a gross violation of 

the law of contract. 

Mr. Chairman, feeling the great responsibility resting upon my 
colleagues and myself, representing as we do the great State of Iowa, 
I wish to enter my earnest protest in behalf of my district and State 
against the passage of this bill, as it will seriously affect interests 
committed to our special charge. 

The two million souls who live in her borders are the most intelli- 

mt and prosperous people on the globe. Among them axe to be 

found the comforts and even the luxuries of life more evenly dis- 
tributed than among any other people in the world. Their occupa- 
tion is mainly agricultural. Their farm products in 1892 aggregated 
the large sum of $484,000,000. This statement places my State in 
the forefront of the agricultural States of the nation. As yet we have 
not reached the same high position in manufactures as we have in 
agriculture, yet Iowa had in 1889 59, 181 operatives engaged in manu- 
factures. The output of her factories amounted to $125,125,006, and 
I am prone to believe that if existing conditions of law were main- 
tained, with our unrivalled resources of coal, lead, iron, zinc, and 
other minerals, we in the near future would attain the high rank in 
manufactures we have in agriculture. 

While Iowa was not so severely affected by the paralysis that 
overtook the business of the country last summer, yet she is now 
beginning to feel the reflex action of the present condition of affairs, 
by reason of the large number of idle people in the eastern and 
middle States, which p le are her best customers for her products. 

The dairy product owa is a most valuable source of revenue 
to her people, yet within the last two weeks a large line of dairies 
has been o roe d for the reason that the idle workmen of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New England, who have been her best customers, 
are no longer able to buy butter to put on their bread. What a 
comment on the condition of the labor interests of the country, 
which has been brought into its presentstate of affairs by the threat 
of the Democratic party! 

Mr. Chairman, we have been as a nation prospered, as I have 
said before, beyond all comparison with other peoples during the 
last thirty years, Why dol say this? I call attention to the fact 
that the distinguished free er, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARTER], stated early in the session that the people of England were 
the most prosperous people on earth. What is evidence of pros- 
perity in the social condition of a great people? To my mind that 
people is most prosperous among which comfort abounds through- 
out all classes of lite. f 

If you will examine the Parliamentary reports of Great Britain 
you will find that, with 38,000,000 people, she has 854,000 paupers, 
supported at public expense, in 1892. In that year the expenditure 
for pauperism in Great Britain amounted to the enormous sum of 
$84 000. 

Come across to protected United States. With 62,000,000 of free 
and prosperous people you find by the census of 1890 only 97,258 
paupers. Let my Democratic friends “look upon this picture and 
then upon that.” The figures spr more fully for the difference in 
the two policies than I can, I hold, Mr. Chairman, as a citizen, 
without regard to p , interested in the welfare of our country, 
that if a similar condition of affairs is to be brought about in this 
country by the same class of legislation that exists in that, it would 
be the perpetration of a great wrong and utter ruin for me or any 
other man on this floor to cast a vote in favor of this measure. 
[Applause on Republican side. ] 

The table in my office is loaded down with protests from my own 
State and alloverthis country Sagar Sere earnestly and honestly 
against the passage of this bill. The people of the State which I 
in part represent spoke in pronounced tones last year by 40,000 
majority in protest against this policy. Sir, if it were submitted 
at an unpartisan election of the farmers of Iowa to-day there would 
be 150,000 majority, Democrats and Repuplicans alike voting against 
this measure. [Applause on Republican side.] 


REPETITION OF HISTORY. 


Truly does history repeat itself. In a time of 
under the Democratic administration of Mr. Van 
notes were issued, and again, under the Democratic administration 
of Mr. Buchanan, bonds were issued which were sold at a large dis- 

» count for the purpose of carrying on the expenses of the Government. 
Now we find again, the present Democratic administration issuing 
bonds, which issue is,in my judgment, clearly contrary to law, for 
the genet er e reason of this, Mr. Chairman, is, th 

y 


e Demo- 
cratic p as not yet learned to so legislate as to make its receipts 


rofound peace, 
uren, Treasury 


ual to the expenses of the Government. 
it be true, Mr. Chairman, that history repeats itself, the same 
state of affairs must follow in this country as followed the legisla- 


tion of the Democratic party in 1833 to 1840. At that time, in my 
own native State of New York, 1 in every 13}souls was fed at public 
expense through soup houses. Already the cry of 3 people is 
brought to us ugh the reports of the daily and by commit- 
tees of labor through petitions to Con and in their statements 
in the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee. k 

Mr. Chairman, I protest against this bill. First, for the reason 
that when put in operation it will impose new conditions on the 
manufacturing industries of this country, who, in order to adjust 
themselves to the new and disastrous condition of affairs and the 
condition precedent to the situation will entail a large reduction 
of the wages which have been paid to labor during the past thirt; 
years, thereby reducing wages to the level of Great Britain, whic 
reduction must, inevitably, impair the capacity of the wage-worker 
to support his family in the future in the comfort he has in the past. 

Second, I protest against this bill for the reason that it repeals 

the reciprocity clause of the act of 1890, by and under which com- 
mercial arrangements have been made with Great Britain, Germany, 
Spain, 5 and many of the South American states, 
under which their markets have been opened up to the products of 
the American manufacturer and farmer, and whereby an increased 
demand has been created by the reduction of tariff rates in those 
countries, which were granted in consideration of the free admission 
to the consumer of the United States of many of the products of 
those countries. 
Sir, the Democratic party, with that reckless disregard for the 
interests of the wage-workers and the farmers, have done away by a 
sweep of the pen in this bill with the great and constantly increas- 
1 of the reciprocity clause of the act of 1890. 

The , Me doctraniare of free trade, the chairman on Ways 
and Means [Mr. WILson] said a few days ago, That during his ten 
years in Congress he had learned some things.” No doubt he has, 
yet, sir, there is yet something for him to learn, When he sits by 

is fireside he will learn that the aid he has given to this measure 
(and the fact will come home to him forci 
benefits, but misery to the American people. 

Sir, it is beyond contradiction that the legislation of the Republi- 
can party during the past thirty-two years has built up and devel- 
oped the material resources of the United States in a marked degree; 
that labor here has been better rewarded than in any other foes 
that prosperity has followed the benign legislation of the Republi-- 
can party. 

But, traly, as destruction and disaster follow the path of the 
cyclone, so will financial depression and disaster follow the enact- 
ment of this measure into law. [Applause on the Republican side}. 


y) has not conferred 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM O. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 23, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am not one of those characterized by the 
gentleman from 5 So [Mr. RAYNER] as being in the inter- 
est of protection for their own Congressional districts. There is 
not a particle of coal or iron ore in the district that I represent. 
I speak in the interest of other people as well as in the interest 
of my own constituents. According to the gentleman from 
Maryland, his colleague [Mr. MCKAIG] is seeking to obtain pro- 
tection for the benefit of his Congressional district, while he [Mr. 
RAYNER] seeks no benefit; he is immaculate; forgetting or sup- 
posing that this committee would forget that his district lies 
entirely in the city of Baltimore, and that every constituent he 
has is interested in getting coal as cheaply as possible—a condi- 
tion just the contrary of that of the constituents of the other 
gentleman from Maryland, who want to get as much as they 
can for their coal. [Laughter.] A 

Mr. RAYNER. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. OATES. Did you not say the other day that the people 
of your district were already protected, but not quite as much 
as they desired? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAYNER. Why, sir, all the coal interests are in my 
district, and j 

Mr. OATES. Is there any coal-mining in your district? 

Mr. RAYNER. No; but the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
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1 285 other coal interests in the city of Baltimore are in my 
trict. 

Mr. OATES. Ah! that is a different thing. The gentleman 
said further, in substance, that he who is for protection is a Re- 
publican in politics, and he alone who is for free trade is a Demo- 
cratin politics. Now, if thatis true, Mr. Chairman, I am neither 
the one nor the other, and I suppose I must be a tite fois 2 upon 

ere fo 


this question. [Laughter.] I have been a member r the 
last thirteen years, and during that time I have heard many 
discussions on the question of the tariff, and when the Repub- 
licans were in power—in fact, in every discussion hitherto—the 
ponera drift of the argument on the part of the Democrats may 

summed up in this way: that, sofar as the wages of labor are 
concerned, we are not free-traders, but are in favor of maintain- 
ing such a tariff as will yield the greatestamount of revenue and 
at the same time, by its incidental protection, enable the manu- 
facturers to continue to pay to their employés the wages which 
they are receiving. That has been the Democratic position 
until the present; and, while this bill is in many respects a good 
one, and I am going to vote for it, is that any reason why I shall 
not undertake to amend and improve it? [Applause.] 

I am no protectionist, nor am Ja free trader. Iam for a reve- 
nue tariff with the incidental protection properly. distributed, 
so as not to break down and destroy any of our industries nor to 
materially embarrass our people. I do not agree with my friend 
from Maryland [Mr. McKaiG], who desires to maintain at 75 
cents, as the law now provides, the duty on coal. I want to put 
it at 40centsa ton, which isa little over one-half what he proposes. 
Iam for cutting down high duties all along the line, but at the 
same time I am opposed to such an enlargementof the free list as 
amounts tanto to free trade and creates a great deficiency 
in the revenues which the Government must have to meet its an- 
nual expenses. Tell me that it will create no disturbance what- 
ever to the coal-miners and the wages they are paying to their 
laborers, to put coal on the free list? I do not believe it. 

My friend from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] in the exuberance 
of his eloquence said, quoting from ex-Senator Davis, that the 
profit realised upon the vast amount of coal taken from the 
mines last year was 20cents per ton, and that was a large profit 
becauseitaggregatedalarge amount of money. The gentleman 
forgot to e into calculation the amount of capital actually 
invested in coal mines, and when you take that into account 
and take your 20 cents a ton as the net earnings, it does not pay 
5 per cent upon the investment. Now, how are you going to 
get capital invested in such industries for any less return than 
that? Then, you know that when you cut down the pronis by 

utting coal upon the free list, the consequences will be visited 
By the coal producers upon their employés, and thus certainly 
have the effectofreducing wages of the poor laborers. ‘‘But,” say 
some gentlemen, it will come out of the railroads,” and one 
gontleman asks, ‘‘ What right have we to provide for paying 
rich railroad corporations for the transportation of coal?” Well, 
what are you going to do with your railroads? 

Wes sir, the larger part of the railroads through the South 
and West to-day are in the hands of receivers. They are pay- 
ing no dividends whatever. Take from them this transporta- 
tion and what is to become of them? I suppose, from the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Simpson], that if his 
views are to prevail we are to destroy these roads, dig them up, 
bend the rails, and abandon them. But, sir, these roads have 
to live; they must realize something, or men will not continue 
to invest their money in them. How are they going to do it? 
Are we to deprive them of the low freight which they now real- 
ize from coal? 

Why, sir, for the transportation both ways on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio that company realizes to-day only 2 mills per ton 
per mile for a distance of 400 miles, or 80 cents. If you take 
away from the roads the low charges which they now realize 
from this transportation—roads which are now many of them al- 
most in an insolvent condition—what will be the result? They 
will make ip the loss they sustain in this respect by imposing 
additional charges upon other classesof freight; and the people 
of the country, who are the patrons of these railroads and accom- 
modated by them, will have to pay this extra freight. That is 
the true logic of the question. 

Now what is the objection to retaining this article of coal on 
the dutiable list and cutting down the duty, I say, to 40 cents a 
ton? I can see no objection. That is not a heavy duty, nor can 
it be characterized as taxation for protection. Already we re- 
ceived of revenue from this source nearly a million dollars a 
year. At the lowest calculation this change would increase the 
receipts to the Treasury half a million dollars, if not an entire 
million dollars annually. Foreign coal will be able to come in. 
This is but a small duty to tax it with. This duty will not dis- 
turb any of our industries. It is buta reasonable thing to do. 

Why put coal on the free list? Gentlemen claim that it will 


enable manufacturers (of whom there are more in New England 
than elsewhere) to manufacture more cheaply, for instance, cloth- 
ing which we buy and to sell it at a lower rate than at present. 
Sir, the difference will not be perceived; it may amount to some- 
thing, but it will be so fractional that our popis will not feel it. 
Another plea is that putting iton the free list will enable our 
manufacturers to go forth and compete with Great Britain and 
other manufacturing countries for the markets of the world. I 
do not deny it will have some effect in this direction, but had we 
better not look a little more closely at home before we extend 
quite so far our operations in commercial matters? 
Let this thing come gradually. Reduce the duties all alo 
the line, and retain upon the dutiable list these important arti- 
cles which are now put upon the free list. In this way we shall 
not stop or disturb Any ee We shall still insure the 
wages that American laborers are receiving under the present 
law. And that is what we want to do. We do not want to put 
coal on the free list merely for the purpose of extending toother 
shores the markets for our manufactures if thereby we are to 
create internal disturbance, reduce the wages of employés in 
this business, and at the same time destroy a large part of what 
is now realized by the transportation companies for transporta- 
tion. I deny emphatically the proposition which has been ad- 
vanced that the putting of coal on the free list will benefit the 
farmers of Alabama or elsewhere by making it cheaper. The 
farmers do not use coal in my State nor anywhere else, except 
on the Western prairies, where timber is scarce, and I deny that 
it will make anything else they have to buy perceptibly cheaper 
to them. Ibelieve I understand the true interests of the farm- 
ers as_well as any man upon this floor, and never fail at Be | op- 
portunity to advocate their interests to the extent of my ability 
The opponents of the amendment which I have offered to im- 
pose a duty of only 40 cents per ton on coal, assert that it will 
not hurt that industry in my State or elsewhere. If I admit 
that, it is equally true that putting coal on the free list will not 
benefit the industry nor any person in my State. How do they 
know that it will not work any injury? The measure is alto- 


gether experimental and they have no facts to sustain their 
views on this branch of the argument. The putting of coal on 
the free list no one is cheeky enough to assert will in anywise 


benefit the industry, and nearly all are candid enough to admit 
that it will greatly diminish the earnings of that industry to 
somebody. The only truthful claim that coal on the free list 
will benefit anybody in the United States is that it will benefit 
the New England manufacturers. The Boston Advertiser, in 
discussing that question, said: 

that the abolition of the coal duty would affect no section but New Engiand, 
that the statement was not denied by anyone. 

I also read from the same paper the following: 


Unquestionably New England will profit more than any other section from 
the action of the Ways and Means Committee in putting bituminous coal on 
the free list, because at nt this section of the coun is so far distant 
from American coal fields that it has to pay comparatively high freights on 

ê 


New England ma; 


is, if the distance be measured along the route taken by the cval itself. C] 


iy To 
y for 
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Why, sir, within the last year there was delivered by therail- 
roads at Newport News and another station near by 3,500,000 
tons of coal, which furnished employment to at least twenty ves- 
sels of transportation of that coal to New England and along the 
Atlantic coast. When coal is put upon the free list all this bus- 
iness is practically paralyzed, because free coal from Nova Scotia 
will be delivered where our coal has been at rates some cheaper 
than ours, which will inevitably have the effect in large part of 
e our people of that market. 

am, sir, in favor of putting every article on the free list 
which will redound to the benefit of all our people; but, as in this 
case, where it willonly benefit the people of one section and prove 
detrimental to the people of other sections, I am for imposing 
a revenue duty upon its 3 rival so that the protection Which 
naturally and inevitably flows from the imposition of such duty 
will prevent the shock and disturbance to our home industry 
which wouid inevitably follow such a sudden change. 

Sir, for years the people of the South have been taxed by the 
imposition of high protective tariff duties for the benefit of New 
England manufacturers, and now after this long suffering, when 
the Democratic party has control here, and when duties are to 
be reduced upan goods the like of which are manufactured by 
New England, why should they be compensated therefor by giv- 
ing them free so-called raw materials of coal and iron ore to the 
detriment of those who produce them in the Southern States? 


— 
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at all 


I want laws which if they confer benefits on the peo 
i favor of 


confer them on all alike and make no discriminations 


New land or Anybody else. 
Mr. I favor now, as I always have, a revenue tariff. 
In other words, İ favor a tarif which lays the duty upon im- 


ported articles for the purpose primarily of raising revenue to 
support the Government, and with a due regard to the proper 
distribution among the industries according to their merits and 
necessities the protection or benefit which naturally flows from 
the imposition of duties for revenue. This incidental tec- 
tion is in most cases unavoidable, but its proper, equitable dis- 
tribution, while secondary, is a matter of vast importance, and 
is one which no tariff law that has ever been made by Congress 
has ignored, unless it was the last one. The McKinley law is 
confessedly one whose leading object is protection with revenue 
as the incident and of secondary consideration, but always there- 
tofore, without regard to which party was in the ascendant, in- 
cidental protection flowing from the imposition of revenue du- 
ties, has never been ignored or neglected. 

My eonception of the pledge which the majority of this House 
and of the Senate is under to the people is to make a tariff law 
which reduces duties down to the revenue standard, and eyen 
below in some cases, but in no instance are we in duty bound to 
so enlarge the free list or to establish free trade to such an ex- 
tent as to greatly shock and partially paralyze any of the legiti- 
mate industries of the country. The amount of duties received 
u coal last year cg N nearly $1,000,000. The bill 
places it upon the free list, and thus surrenders this million of 

ollars revenue per year, and ata time, too, when the Govern- 
mentis a borrower. The duty imposed by the present law is 75 
cents per ton. One of the reasons given for placing coal on the 
free list is that there is no necessity for a retention of duty 
thereon. If we reduce the duty to 40 cents per ton, as proposed 

the pen amendment, it will doubtless largely increase 

revenues which the Government will receive, and it is in no 
wise prohibitory, but will admit from abroad more coal than has 
been ported per annum in twenty odd years. 

Mr. C man, while I am opposed to such a wholesale en- 
largement of the free list, because we are not yet ready for that 
amount of free trade, I am in favor of a revenue tariff which 
cuts down duties to the revenue standard all along the line and 
affords no protection to any industry except that which natur- 
ally results from the im tion of duty and is called incidental. 

am in favor of the reduction of the duty on coal in accord- 
ance with the wise provisions of the bill reducing duties upon 


sundry other articles, but I can not see the necessity or justice of 
poring it upon the free list. Why, sir, the Walker tariff of 
846, which has from time to time received the praise of tariff 


reform Democrats, placed the duty on coal at 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem. At one time in its history the duties upon it have been 
so high as $2.80 per ton, and, at the present rate of duty, accord- 


ing to my calculation, it is less than 24 per cent. 
he following table will show the rates of duty imposed upon 
coal from the first tariff bill that was ever In 1789, down 


to the present: 
Duty per 
Rate. ton. 
2 cents per bushel, equals 20. 56 
8 cents per bushel, eduals „84 
4} cents per bushel, equals.. ran 
eq 2.80 
6 cents per bushel, equals... 1,40 
6 cents per bushel, equals 1 — 
50 per cent ad valorem, equals I| 30.65- 75 
24 per cent ad valorem, equals. 55 oo 
1.10 
1.25 
75 


Any gentleman who will examine it will see that even the 
present duty is not excessive, and 40 cents per ton would be very 
reasonably low. I believe that such a reduction is all that is 
required, and is as far as the provisions of ak pie bill ought 
to go. I believe in bringing down duties ually and retain- 
ing more articles on the dutiable list. Thereby we will pro- 
duce less of a shock to the established industries of the country, 
will fillthe Treasury with revenue, and lighten the burdens of 
taxation upon our people. 

Why, sir, there are more than 100,000 laborers e d in this 
industry, and a half million of people are supported by the wages 
these spoons earn. Itis therefore no small matter. Some con- 
tend t the putting of coal on the free list will not affect the 
wages which . — workmen receive; but, sir, lam of a different 
opinion. I have heard in this Hall for years Democratic tariff 
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reformers that they wish our tariffs so adjusted as to 
justify the employers to keep the es of the laborers far above 
the rates paid for similar work in other countries. This looks 
to me like an abandonment of that doctrine so far as coal, iron 
ore, and other articles, in which a large number of men are en- 
gaged as laborers, are concerned. 

Sir, it may not be uninteres and I here exhibit a table of 
the area of production of coal in the several States, prepared by 
ex-Senator Davis, of West Virginia, which I take to be correct: 
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Sir, I have no hostility to the Wilson bill, which we are now 

SOSEN. It n a good cane ag ae main, and Lam but try- 

ng to remedy what I conceive to be its defects by going too far 
in the direction of free trade. y going 

I believe that as Democrats we ought to keep most sacrediy 
and fully perform 2 pledge and promise we made to the peo- 

e who intrusted us w power; but let us not, like lusty am- 

ition, overleap ourselves and fall upon the other side. 

At the session of 1887-88, when the Republicans with all of their 
genius and fertility of imagination were unable to raise an issue 
upon which they could hope to defeat the election of Grover 

eveland, he sent to the Congress a message upon the single 
subject of the tariff, which went fully into the details of what a 
tariff bill should contain to relieve the people from the burden- 
some taxation for the striking down of unrighteous monopolies 
and for general commercial prosperity. It would have been a 
speech of unrivaled force and ability if uttered upon the floor 
of either House of Congress, but as a message from the Chief 
Executive it enabled the Republicans by exaggerating its mean- 
ing to alarm the manufacturers and their employés and to “fry 
the fat” out of the former for campaign purposes, and the fear 
thus aroused of extreme measures caused the defeatof Mr. Cleve- 
land and the Democratic party. 

The Republicans, then de pace of all departments of the 
Government, sed the McKinley law, the highest and worst 

rotective tariff measure ever enacted by Congress. They legis- 

ted large bounties and subsidies w robbed the Treasury 
of all of its surplus and to-day makes the Government a borrower. 
The presen Administration is unjustly blamed by thoughtless 
people for this condition, which seems to be unavoidable so far 
as it is concerned. The Republicans also came very near pass- 
ing a force bill, the purpose of which was to deprive the people 
of free and fair elections. These radical measures were ob- 
served throughout the land and the people rebuked them by 
sending to the Fifty-second Congress nearly one hundred Dem- 
ocratic majority. 

The Republicans did not heed this admonition, and in 1892 in- 
corporated in their platform declarations indicative of their pur- 
pose to perseverein the enactment of extreme measures. At the 

lls in November the people taught them a lesson by deposing 

em from power and turn the Government over to the Dem- 
ocrats, who had said to the ple, We have not been in power 
in thirty years; give us a trial and we will show you that we are 
worthy of your confidence and will keep sacredly all of our 
pledges, will legislate in a conservative spirit for the good 
of all the people.” 
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-Fellow Democrats, we are to-day on trial before the great 
American public. Letus, while keep: sacred and my y 
taoming one pledges, doso inaconservativespirit. The n 
bill in the main is a wise one; but in others if may justly be said 
to be somewhat radical in its provisions. It rather too far 
in the direction of free trade, and I want to rove it in these 
respects, and aid in my feeble way to make it the best bill of the 
kind ever a by Congress. 

I shall cheerfully support the bill whether any amendment I 
offer is adopted or not, but I sincerely hope they will be, because 
in my judgment it will improve the bill. 


IRON ORE. 


On the same day, the House having under consideration Mr. 
OATES’ amendment proposing to impose a duty of 40 cents a ton 
on iron ore 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. Chairman, the production of iron ore is one of our impor- 
tant industries. The present duty upon it is 75 cents a ton. e 
bill under consideration puts it on the free list. 

I can not understand the necessity for this great change. I 
am in favor of reducing the duty to 40 cents per ton, which seems 
to me quite reasonable. I have heard a great deal of tariff dis- 
cussion here and have sometimes engaged in it myself, not only 
here but before the people. 

I have always been in favor of a revenue tariff. If I under- 
stand anything of the principles and history of my party on this 
question, we have been with great uniformity in favor of this 
kind of a tariff. 

There have always been in this country a number of gentlemen 
who have been in favor of actual, absolute free trade. I can un- 
derstand why a man who thus favors free trade will vote to put 
on the free list every dutiable article. On the other hand, those 
who believe in a protective system desire to place duties in the 
mainsohighastogiveto American manufacturers exclusively the 
American market, by which the consumer is made to pay the man- 
ufacturer enormous profits. Inever have agreed with either of 
these classes. I do not now, I never expect to, unless there is a 
very changed condition in this country. If we do not raise rev- 
enue by means of a tariff, in what way are we going to raise it? 
The two great sources of revenue to-day are the tariff and internal- 
revenue taxes. We must in the main raise enough from these 
two sources to meet the current expenses of the Government. 

From the first tariff, laid in 1789, down to the enactment of the 
present toriff law, the McKinley act, therenever was a tariff law 
enacted by rny party, I donot care which predominated in Con- 
gress, that was not in the main based upon the idea of layi 

uties for revenue with incidental protection; and the whole 
hos been distributed among the industries of the country as Con- 
gress su the 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WISE. I ask that the time of the gentleman be extended 
five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OATES. Revenueis the primary object for which duties 
are laid. It is an exercise of the taxing power. But is there 
anything wrong in the judicious exercise of this taxing power 
s0 as not 3 raise revenue, but to foster our American in- 
dustries by natural operation of such taxation? Is there any 
good policy or business sense in laying these duties in such 
a way, or withholding them altogether, as to destroy any in- 
dustry, or so suddenly overtaking it by a change of this char- 
acter as to greatly disturb its affairs? 

Some gentlemen contend that putting this iron ore on the free 
list will be advantageous. I think that proposition needs proof. 
Some perhaps more skilled in technical knowledge than myself 
may insist upon it, but we haye information from men skilled in 
this business, numbers of them belonging to each political party, 
and so far as I have been able to gather information from them, 
itwill greatly disturb their industrial affairs, the employment of 
their labor, the capital they have invested yielding them com- 

sain ee sums, and in these hard times in most cases yield- 

nothing, to put ore at this time upon the free list. Now, 
when we come tocompare the wages of labor in this country and 
abroad paid to those engaged in the mining of ores, it does seem 
to me unavoidable when you put iron ore on the free list that 
Lees will be a reduction of the wages of those employed in this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, will it have that effect? There are now over 
38,000 men thuse: within the United States, and theaver- 
age annual earning of each is about 8410. These laborers receive 
in wages from $1 to $2 perday. Foreign ores, which would natur- 
ally come in competition, are taken out of the earth ang prepared 
for shipment laborers who receive from 35 to 70 cents per 
day, and our ers, who receive from $2 to $2.75 per day, would 
necessarily be brought into competition with those who get 60 to 
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and every one can see what would be the natural 


15 orapw da; 
effect ess the expenses of shipment to this coun would 
make up the difference in wages. Every one at all r with 


the subject knows that ocean freights are solow as to make very 
little difference in cost. 
Ironore and even pig-iron, frequently is carried across the ocean 
asballast and when any freightatall is paid upon it it is very mod- 
erate and wholly in ent to sustain the diferen ce now paid to 
our laborers and miners over and above what is paid to those in 
foreign countries. Then how is it possible for mine owners and 
operators to continue to make such profits as to render it unnec- 


essary to greatly reduce the of labor? 
The production of iron ore in this country according to the 
census of 1890, for the year preceding, aggregated 14,500,000 


tons, and was worth $33,500,000. Thirty-six of the forty-four 
States ofthe Union had a share in this production. Mi 
produced the largest amount. Alabama produced the next lar- 
gest, and Pennsylvania nearly the same. The same authority 
shows nearly $110,000,000 invested in this industry. 

We are told by some that the question of freight upon the 
transportation of iron ores and coal from the interior States, east 
and northward over the railroads to a market, should not be con- 
sidered in laying tariff duties, because that would be merely a 
matter of benefit to rich railroad corporations. While in my 
own State we can produce these articles perhaps cheaper than 
any other State in the Union, these and the same p 
Tennessee, the Virginias, and other States must in large part be 
here sa over the railroads to a market. The reply that 
freight rates of rich railroad corporations are not to be consid- 
ered is indeed a lame one. One-half of the railroads running 
through these States are to-day in the hands of receivers, if not 
utterly insolvent. They can not transport these articles free of 
charge, and if the raat bis in large part be taken away from 
them, in co: uence of the landing of foreign products along 
the coast, which would supply the market there, the railroads 
would have to make up that loss upon their freight rates b; 
assessments upon the transportation of other commodities, an: 
the people in whose States these roads run will have it to pay. 

It is, therefore, plain to my mind that the putting of iron ore 
and coal upon the free list will in no wise benefit my farmer con- 
stituents. Instead of doing so it may, and probably will be, det- 
rimental to them by an increase in freight rates upon articles 
upon which they buy, in order to make up the loss sustained by 
the railroads in c uence of the loss of freights by this un- 
necessary enlargement of the free list. 

Gentlemen, if as legislators we would act wisely in the fram- 
ing and 5 of a tariff law we must consult all interests, for 
everything is more or less affected by it. 

I see provisions in the bill which are calculated when they are 
put into full force to greatly benefit the farmers, the merchants, 
the mechanics, the laborers, and business men of the country, 
and sound wisdom admonishes us to carefully consider the ef- 
fects of the bill opon every interest 1 uon the land. Ifwe 
do this we can safely claim for the bill that it is a model piece 
of legislation entitled to the praise and approval of everyone, 
and w redound greatly to the benefits of all interests of our 
people. 

Can any gentleman say that the owners of these properties 
now realize so much under the present law that they can afford 
to maintain the wages of labor at present rates, and still realize 
a profit with iron ore on the free list? If so, I would like to see 
the figures. I have not been able to obtain any such informa- 
tion. If it exists I would thank some gentleman to showit. I 
want them to realize only a fair profit, but I do not wish to dis- 
turb the wages of the poor laborers who are engaged in mining 
ore. I want to reduce the duty, and still retain it at sucha 
figure as will enable the owners of these properties to continue 
the employment of the men who labor for them to-day, at the 
same or nearly the same wages they are now paying. 

That will in no wise interfere with or injure any interest in 
my State, nor indeed in three-fourths of the States of the Union. 
It will increase taxes upon no one within our borders, unless it be 
the manufacturers of New England, and that would be but slightly 
above what it would be with these articles on the free list. 

In this connection, I wish to say that at ene proper time I will 
move an amendment to the bill in respect to lumber. Asit is 
framed it places certain classes of it upon the free list, and re- 
tains duties upon otherclasses. I want the yellow and hard pine 
of the South, whether dressed or undressed, to be kept upon 
equality with other classes of lumber in whatever section of the 
country it may be produced. I favor the retention of one-half 
of the duties imposed by the McKinley law u all classes of 
lumber, unless it be squared logs or lumber used to erect wharves 
along the coast, soas to retain uniformity and fairness to all classes 
of lumber and the people engaged in that industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish so good a bill as this to be marred 


uced in 
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by a failure to amend it in these few particulars. Ihope almost 


against hope that it may be done. 

Mr. Chairman, while speaking of the general features of this 
bill, I will say that I took great pleasure in voting tostrike from 
it the provision for continuing to pay a bounty on sugar. The 
Government has no more right to pay a bounty on than on 
corn, cotton, wheat, or potatoes. It would have taken out of the 

the next fiscal one nearly $12,000,000. To knock it out 

was exactly right, but I think that a revenue duty of 1 cent 
per pound should have been placed upon it. Itis safe to claim 
that this would bring to the Treasury $35,000,000. It is esti- 
mated by the Secretary of the Treasury that there will be a de- 
ficiency of $78,000,000, the result largely of extravagant Republi- 
can legislation. Tt seems to me that a small duty should be 
laced upon sugar. It is estimated that the consumption in the 

nited States is about 65 pounds e 

The masses of the people who do not indulge in luxurious liv- 
ing do not consume more than 25 pounds per capita, and as to 
them it would be but 25 cents of taxation. But the spirit of free 
trade has well-nigh taken possession of this House. Iam the 
samo tariff reformer to-day that I have always been. I never 
will vote a dollar of taxation upon any man’s industry to benefit 
him or anyone else, but I will vote to lay duties for revenue to 
avoid terng tie people directly for the suppor} of the Govern- 
ment, and the . or benefit which necessarily results 
from the imposition of the duty I would always desire to go to 
the benefit of the laborers employed in the industry. 

That, sir, is not protection as I understand it, but sensible de- 
mocracy rather than wild demagogy. In the latter I do not 
care to participate. Let us make the bill a measure which our 
Democratic constituents can approve in allits features. Itis a 
good bill, but I want, if possible, to make it better. As it is, my 
people will be greatly benefited by its enactment. We promised 
tariff reform, and let us give to the country the best we can frame. 

Some members oppose the placing of a duty on sugar because 
they suppose that the effect of it would be to defeat the amend- 
ment hereafter to be offered to impose a tax of 2 per cent on 
incomes of over $4,000 per annum. I do not think that a legiti- 
mate objection. The income-tax amendment to be offered will 

roduce, it is estimated, not more than $15,000,000 per annum, 
et it is that much toward making up the deficiency, and I ex- 
pect to vote for it. There are some plausible objections to it, 
especially as to any method which may be adopted for its collec- 
tion. But the principle that he who has a large income ought 
to pay a tax upon it to support the Government is justified by 
the fact that it supports him in the full enjoyment of his large 
porn It is a sound Democratic principle that people shall 
req d to contribute to the support of the Government ac- 
cording to the protection they receive from it. 

Our present systems of taxation are based upon consumption 
by which the poor are made to pay as much as the rich for the 
support of the Government if they consume as much. It is high 
time that property and large incomes shall be made to bear a 
part of the burden. 


The Tariff. 


SPEE OH 


HON. CHARLES D. HAINES, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Tuesday, January 23, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Wholeon the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HAINES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I trust that it will not be left to one alone 
who so deeply as I recognizes his inability to fully and adequately 
present a matter of such vast and grave importance as this to 
the attention of this House. I have no hesitancy in saying that 
if the bill under consideration is not amended so as in some sub- 
stantial measure to protect the knit-goods manufacturers of this 
country, it will be a severe if not disastrous blow to that and to 
the cotton industry of the South. 

I may state, and without fear of contradiction, that the bill in 
regard to knit goods does not carry out the promises of the 
Democratic The ad valorem bill provided for by the com- 
mittee has no protection upon which this class of goods can rely 
in making an estimate as to the extent of foreign competition 
that they will have to meet. I, therefore, desire to state the 
reasons, as I presume they have been, or may be stated by others, 


why an ad valorem duty is insufficientand unsatisfactory, either 
as a source of revenue or for the pu es of protection. 

The duties in regard to the goods about which I am now 
22 should be specific and so clearly defined that at all 
times manufacturers can understand just what the duty on each 
article will be and the amount that the manufacturer will have 
to pay. The manufacturers, as I understand from those engaged 
in this industry in my district,do not desire that the present 
tariff shall continue to exist forever. They are satisfied if it 
shall be reduced by degrees, and if the bill is amended so as to 
meet what may be termed consistency, I think that the knit- 
goods manufacturers of the country would be in a position in 
time to compe’ with foreign manufacturers without any more 
protection than might be incidentally granted to them by a tariff 
for revenue only. 

The specific duties provided under the present law are an in- 
cident of protection, while under the proposed tariff act they are 
to be entirely ad valorem, which, in this instance at least, it is 
claimed is by no means protective; at least it would not protect 
the home manufactures. 

The specific duties should be allowed to remain for a while 
and the ad valorem duties gradually reduced, and in a few years 
might be permitted to cease altogether without injury to the 
home manufacturers. The amendment which I propose to intro- 
duce applies more particularly to the cheaper garments of that 
class of goods to which I am referring, and in that class of goods 
the labor involved in their manufacture enters more largely 
than in the higher grades, 

There is invested in the knit-goods plants of this country to- 
day the immense sum of $25,000,000, and there is constantly in- 
vested in the manufacture of shirts and drawers fully $50,000,000. 
This industry employs, directly and indirectly, about 40,000 per- 
sons, and the pay of wages is not less than $20,000,000 annually, 
and the output of these mills established isas high as $60,000,000. 

This industry has grown under the 3 system of protect- 
ive duties, and it is incomprehensible to manufacturers how 
they can continue to manufacture these goods profitably and 
pay their employés at the present rate of wages if the present 

uties are not maintained. 

From statistics obtained from reliable sources and from the 
Census Bureau, we learn that the average wages paid in Eng- 
land pet capita in the hosiery business is $170 per annum, while 
in this country it is between four and five hundred dollars, and 
in Germany the wages paid are still lower than than those paid in 
England. From those interested in the manufacture of knit goods 
it is learned that it is considered to be absolutely necessary in 
order to successfully continue and maintain their business that 
the specific duties be continued. Knit goods are made by the 
same processes of preparation of cotton, by carding and spinning 
into yarn, as are woolen cloth. Theclothfor knit goods is then 
made by knitting instead of by weaving, as in woolen goods. 

But if the manufacturers of woolen goods are entitled to pro- 
tection, the manufacturers ofthese knit goodsclaim that they are 
entitled to the same protection, and in addition to this a larger 
measure of protection. They aco, I believe, rightly entitled to an 
additional protection above that which is accorded to the cloth in- 
dustry, because they take their cloth and manufacture it into 
shirts and drawers for men, women, and children, and they are 
therefore entitled to protection in a double degree as manufac- 
turers of cloth and manufacturers of wearing apparel. 

If the process of eee underwear was the same in 
this country as in Europe, where few manufacturers make cloth 
and garments under the same management, they should be pro- 
vided for under another section, but so far as can be anticipated 
the committee proposes to make no special distinction between 
the knit goods and the clothing ready made and articles of wear- 
ing apparel of every description. In this instance it is signifi- 
cant, and from statements made to me that I can not but believe 
are true, of the total labor cost of the manufacturerin this coun- 
try, fully 70 per cent is paid out for labor in making up the gar- 
ment after the cloth is produced. 

The knit goods industry of this country, commonly known as 
the shirt and drawers industry, is peculiarly an American in- 
dustry; first, because these articles are manufactured in this 
country more largely than they are in all the rest of the world 
put together; and, secondly, 8 they use all of the goods 
manufactured of this description in their own trade and send 
none of them out of the country. They have no export trade, 
and do not make these goods for export, but they are intended 
entirely for domestio use. Buta very few yearsagocomparatively 
the production of these 1 was insignificant, but through en- 
terprise, industry, and diligence on the part of our own citizens 
this industry has grown to be of mammoth proportions. 

To-day the manufacturers who have so generously met the lo- 
cal demand for these goods have to compete with twelve hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of knit goods of wool or part wool, 
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of all kinds and character which are imported annually, It is 
lainly to be understood, therefore, that in case this duty is re- 
uced so as to admit large importations, it would displace an 
equal amount of the manufactures of this country and shut up 
as many mills in proportion and deprive American labor of its 
legitimate fruits. 

t may be the committee’s idea to reduce the duty below the 
importing level under the plea that the manufacturers must run 
their mills and employ labor; but it must be borne in mind that 
no law which can be passed here will compel 1 to 
start up their mills and run them at a loss. w material must 
first be bought to pes: and wages must be paid to make these 

oods, and when they are manufactured and ready for the market, 
they can not be sold at a profit the mills will shut down. 
When manufacturers are forced to economize, labor is sure to 
suffer. If the manufacturers can not make goods to compete 
with the foreign product and secure a profit, they must neces- 
sarily reduce the cost of production, which surely means a re- 
duction of wages to the laborer. 

These are vital points of interest to the whole country, and I 
can not believe that it is the policy of a majority of the Demo- 
cratic Representatives to so fix the tariff that foreign goods may 
be imported and domestic goods and home labor thereby dis- 
placed by foreign goods and by foreign labor. The committee 
should understand that importations of cotton hosiery have in- 
creased under the present rates; that cotton hosiery, particu- 
larly the lower es, have uniformly decreased in price to the 
consumer; that labor has been fully employed, but has been un- 
able to earn more money than under the old rate; that the num- 
ber of factories making this character of goods has largely in- 
creased under the act now in force; that the consumer in Ger- 
many pays more than the consumer in this country for the lower 
grade of goods. 

In support of these statements statistics for the year 1889 show 
the importations of cotton-knit goods to have been $6,389,325, 
and for the correepono tng § Pee of 1892 they show the importa- 
tions to have been $5,829,246. While this shows a falling off in 
value, the goods brought in in 1892 were much lower in price, and 
consequently more were imported. 

The importation of cotton-knit goods for the yearending June 
30, 1892, amounted to $5,833,653, while for the e pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1893, the importations increased to nearl 
$6,500,000, which shows an actual increase of revenue for 1893. 
The cheapening of these geese has been brought about by sharp 
and spirited home com tion, as under the higher rates cotton 
hosiery has been bought from 10 to 25 per cent cheaper than 
before the proren act. 

During the past five years the number of factories rg Seah Pa in 
the manufacture of knit goods increased 272, making the total 
number of these factories in 1893, 993, distributed as follows: 


Pennsylvania - 
Rhode Island.. 
Colorado... Oregon 
Connecticut South 
Delaware Texas 
1 3 Utah ...... 
DR Vermont. 

We Virginia 
Iowa Washin 
Kansas.. West Virginia. 
Kentucky.. msin 
Louisiana 


While it is true thatimportations of knit goods have increased, 
it is also true that domestic manufacturers have increased like- 
wise; still, it does not follow that the consumption of goods has 
inereased in like proportion. Prior tothe enactment of the pres- 
ent law the bulkof the hosiery made in this country was whatis 
known as cut hosiery, which consists for the most part ofsimple 
tubes of fabric cut to cur 7 8570 sewed together by ordinary sew- 
ing-machine process. This class of hosiery has been largely dis- 
placed by the cheap, so-called fashioned imported goods, and still 
more largely by the seamless stocking, a product purely Ameri- 
can in origin and development. 

There can be no doubt that the taking off of the specific duties 
upon this class of goods, particularly on the lower grades, will 
yey materially affect, if not absolutely drive the domestic in- 
dustry out of existence; åt least, it means that many of our fac- 
tories will be closed and our people thrown out of employment, 
while in the factories that will continue to make these goods 
the e will be forced to work for lower wages. 

From all the information obtainable but comparatively few of 
the 993 mills making knit goods are to-dayin fulloperation. It 
is claimed by manufacturers in my district that to change the 

resent law and make the sweeping reductions proposed in the 
ilson bill would seriously cripple if not entirely destroy the 
manufacture of fine balbriggan goca and that this industry has 
only shown any e or growth since the enactment of the tariff 
laws of 1890. e chance for importation in the higher-priced 
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grades will be much greater than in the cheap grades. This 
will cause the millsat present making the better grades tomake 
such grades as the rates of the tariff will permit them to make, 
and cause overcrowding and overcompetition in these lines. 

The underconsumption caused by scarcity of work, coupled 
with the increased importations, make the outlook more drear. 

In 1892 manufacturers were unable to fill their orders, and 
their customers in the beginning of 1893 placed the largest or- 
ders known for many years. This was not only true of one par- 
ticular mill, but of mills, and a year ago there were not any 
idle spindles. To-day over four-fifthsof the knitting machinery 
of the country is stopped. I have in my hand a letter recently 
written me by a prominent knit-goods manufacturer in my dis- 
trict. He says: 

A year ago we had orders on our books for about $200,000 worth of goods 
for future delivery, and were running night and day. To-day this mill is 
idle and has not onedollar’s worth of orders, and buyers refuse even to ex- 
amine our samples. Wehave been obliged to throw over four hundred peo- 
ple out of employment; and what is true of our firm, and what is true of 
our mill, is unfortunately true of others. 

J have still another letter which, as it accompanies a large 
petition from constituents in my district, I desire to read: 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, KNIT GOODS ASSOCIATION, 
Cohoes, N. F., January 20, 1894, 


My DEAR SIR: Herewith I have the pleasure of 3 you petition from 
your constituency, protesting against the passage of the Wilson bill, and 

ginst that clause in regard to knit underwear. If it should be- 
come law as proposed, it will result in a complete paralysis of the industry, 
the anticipation having closed over 75 per cent of the mills of the country, 
as buyers will not make contracts until the new basis is known, and manu- 
facturers dare not make and hold for the market at an anticipated loss, buy- 
ers anticipating that under the Wilson tariff as proposed they can buy for- 
eign oe at a much lower price than the domestic articles are now offered. 
That being so, wages Will have to be decreased to undersell the foreign arti- 
cle or else close up our mills, forcing our employés to look to other channels 
for employment, and we sincerely hope that you will give your aid for the 
protection of home industries for home labor and capital. 


Yours, truly, 
CHARLES F. NORTH, Secretary. 

Hon, CHARLES D. HAINES, 

Washington, D. C. 

If it indeed be true that the bill now before this House seri- 
ously affects the knit-goods industry, would it not be an act of 
justice and wisdom to look more carefully into and investigate 
the statements furnished me and previously furnished the Ways 
and Means Committee, so that we should not unwittingly destroy 
an industry of such magnitude and importance? The manufac- 
turers claim that without specific duties they can not success- 
fully compete against foreign competition, and in justice at 
least to the laboring people, should we rush this measure through 
without giving careful and thorough investigation to the state- 
ments so freely presented before the Ways and Means Committee 
of this body? 

I say that I feel convinced that should the committee take 
time during this debate to give this subject a careful, fair, and 
impartial investigation, the specific duties upon knit goods would 
be retained and the ad valorem duties decreased, say 5 per cent 
annually, until nothing but the specific duties, which are con- 
sidered as absolutely necessary for the preservation of the in- 
dustry and the employment of labor at, at least, the wages that 
prevailed previous to the recent panic, be permitted to remain. 

During this debate I have heard the eloquent pleas of the 
Democratic 1 from Louisiana for the protection 
of the sugar industries of that State. I have heard the staunch 
and always reliable Democratic members from Alabama in most 
earnest and impassioned manner tell of the need of protection 
for their coal interests, and asking that a tariff on coal might be 
8 From Virginia’s faithful tariff reformers I have 

eard a wail of displeasure and dissatisfaction because the Wil- 
son bill proposed to insufficiently protect their interests. 

Democratic members of Congress from San Francisco to the 
Atlantic and from New Hampshire to the Gulf of Mexico have 

roclaimed in the committee room or upon the floor of this House 

or protection to the industries in their several districts or States, 
and from the time that the Ways and Means Committee had its 
first session to the present time thousandsof petitions have been 
offered, and I doubt not that hundreds more will yet ba offered 
before this House closes its debate on Saturday evening next. 

Ihave yet to learn of a Representative in this House who is 
satisfied with the bill, outside of certain members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and who has not worked diligently to 
have schedules changed so as to give as much protection as was 
possible to obtain from the committee, even if it reached up, on, 
and beyond the McKinley tariff. Even my esteemed and tal- 
ented Bo ulistic friend from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] could not 
conceal his disappointment when a little one-horse town in his 
district, Medicine Lodge, received a blow from the unsparing 
free-trade ax. 

Mr. Chairman, on all hands we must admit that unwise legis- 
lation is vicious legislation, even when enacted under the se- 
ductive plea of reform. It is admitted by every Representative 
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with whom I have talked upon the floor of the House, and it has 
been stated in this debate by Democrats that the bill now 
framed is not in accordance with the Democratic platform adopted 
at Chicago, and to-day it is so imperfect as to leave a deficit of 
875,000, 000, which means the incompetency of this House to 
frame a revenue bill. It must be submitted to the Senate only 
to be sent back torn in shreds, and this will cause further delay 


and suspense to the people. 

By the delay which will take place in the Senate. no man, even 
if endowed with the wisdom of Solomon, can prophesy the pe- 
riod of its final passage. Why then should we not at lib- 
erty to state our own objections to this bill? Why should we 
be criticised by our friends for making every honest effortin our 

wer to perfect the measure. Why, in God's name, should we 
be expected to favor it, when it ignores the President's prom- 
ises to the people, that our industries should not be ruthlessly 
destroyed, when if such laws are enacted they would bring 
catastrophe upon our industries and distress to our working 


le? 

Pet the Democratic Representatives on the floor of this House 
have spoken their honest convictions, and I do not doubt they 
have, when they say it means so much loss, so much distress, 
and the throwing of hundreds of thousands of ple out of em- 

get ead can not this bill be recommi and one framed 
That will defend the interests of all the people and do justice to 
the masses? 

Mr. Chairman, let us heed the wails of distress coming from 
the suffering thousands all over this fair land. 

Let us consider that both capitai and labor have vested rights 
in every workshop, every factory, and every mine in all this 
mighty nation. hy ruthlessly and wantonly destroy? Why 
oe heavy hand of oppression upon an already suffering peo- 

e 


If under existing forms of law great industries have been 
built up within our borders, shall we smite them all prostrate 
in the dust without a note of warning? Or shall we not, by a 
truer conservatism, a juster conception of patriotic duty so cor- 
rect and, through a gradual diminution of protection accorded 
them, allow them to adjust their affairs to meet the changing 
conditions? i 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic -party has never been a free- 
trade party Through all its decades it has stood as the cham- 
pion of all the people. It is a party of progress, not of retro- 
gression: a party pledged to build up, and not tear down, the 
prosperities of this land. 

Let us, then, conform to our pogona pledges for a revenue 
tariff and not for one that falls $75,000,000 below our pledges. 

America and her institutions must have the first pe in our 
hearts, and deeper than my allegiance to the mandates of any 
committee of the party, is my duty to all the le of the na- 
tion, and especially to those of mg district who have honored 
me with a seat in your body for the purpose of guarding and 
protecting their welfare and prosperity. 

Let us recommit this measure and so perfect it that it shall 
form a blessing and not a hardship; a benediction and nota 
curse. [Great applause.] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. HENRY F. THOMAS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 


‘The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having underconsideration the bill (H. R. 4884) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. THOMAS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The last Presidential vote was nota vote 
for free trade. This country has never developed a free-trade 
party. Free trade means the annihilation of the tariff. If Dem- 
ocratic statesmen believed that the Chicago platform and the 
last election meant free trade, they would have not reported 
the Wilson bill. The Wilson till in fourteen schedules has 
taken from the whole free list three handred and sixty enumer- 
ated articles. Upon each of these articles it has placed an av- 
erage duty of 50 per cent. Every industry to which they relate 
is protected to that extent. This is the interpretation by Dem- 
ocratic statesmen of the meaning of the Chicago platform and 
the true significance of the last Presidential vote. 


It is right that Democrats should be their own interpreter. 
Henceforth in all political debates the Wilson bill will stand as 
proof against the Democratic party that a tariff which protects 
American industries is constitutional and expedient. tween 
the McKinley bill and the Wilson bill there is no difference in 
principle. The only difference to be found is in the expediency 
of their provisions. Let us then narrow the debate to this sin- 
gle inquiry. The three pu of the Wilson bill will enable 
us to cover the entire gro namely, of raising revenue; of re- 
ducing taxation; of adopting the ad valorem plan. The McKin- 
ley bill provides for a revenue commensurate with the expenses 
of government. This admiral adjustment was reached by a con- 
scientious and laborious study of our entire industrial system. 

It has been pronounced by competent judges, both in this 
country and in Europe, to be a most perfect production of po- 
litical wisdom, a fact which was demonstrated by its beneficial 
influence upon the country from the moment of its adoption. 
The Wilson bill, on the contrary, fails to produce sufficient rev- 
enue by $74,000,000. Thus on the single point of raising revenue 
the provisions of one bill are entirely adequate to meet the needs 
of the Government; while those of the other wholly fail vo ac- 
complish the end in view. So far, then, as it becomes necessary 
to choose between these bills as revenue producers is it inex- 
pedient to substituie the Wilson bill for the McKinley bill. 

The next question is that of reducing taxation. We have 
shown that the Wilson bill fails to meet the expenses of Gov- 
ernment by $74,000,000. It thereforecreatesthisdeficit. If this 
deficit is not raised by tariff it follows that it must be raised b 
taxation. Therefore, the first declared object of the Wilson 
namely, to reduce taxation, is defeated, for the bill increases 
taxation to the full amount of the deficit. There is then no es- 
cape from the conclusion that the Wilson bill does not reduce 
taxation, but, on the contrary, increases it, and for this reason it 
is inexpedient to substitute it for the McKinley bill. 

In this connection another fact should not be overlooked, and 
that is that nearly half of this enormous deficit is made up by 
surrendering duties on the luxuries of life; not less than $14,- 
000,000 being taken alone from perfumery, painting, plate glass 
opium, ostrich feathers, kid gloves, silks, laces, uors, and 
Havana cigars. Some evil genius must have presided over the 
deliberations which could surrender so just a revenue tariff and 
leave the burden to be met by the people under some system of 
direct taxation. The adoption of the ad valorem plan is still 
another instance of mistaken policy. What motive could have 
prevailed to set aside the chief safeguard of the revenue and 
open a thousand doors to fraud I can not understand. Certain it 
is there is not an importer of opium or lacquer works from Peking 
to Constantinople; not an importer of silks and precious stones 
from London to Venice, who does not even now rub his hands 
with gleeful anticipation over the revenue which the United 
States will never get. 

In counting, weighing, and measuring there is a small chance 
for errorof judgment and less still to cover up fraud. But when 
the transaction all depends on valuation without a fixed stand- 
ard of valuation to be found, with 8 an expert in the vast 
multitude of custom-house officials, with a market constantly 
fluctuating, and the hypnotic influence of ten thousand traders 
in ceaseless operation, it requires no prophetic eye to see a van- 
ishing revenue and adepleted Treasury. When I survey this 
bill as a whole; when I compare its attractive title with its dis~ 
appointing provisions— 

Keeping the word of promise to our ear, 
And breaking it to our hope— 
and when I remember a vast constituency vaguely clamoring for 
tariff reform but compelled by their leaders and masters to ac- 
cept of a bill which increases direct taxation and diminishes the 
national revenue and which in no respect secures tariff reform, 
but in nearly every departure from McKinley bill is tariff 
degeneracy, I am ARRA to the conclusion that the ad valorem 
lan was introduced into this bill simply as a diversion that the 

ill might contain something which, by the unthinking, might 
be mistaken for tariff reform. 

It seems to me that during all this tariff tinkering in the com- 
mittee room, the conviction could never be quite overcome that 
the welfare of this country demanded that the existing revenue 
laws should not be changed. Laboring with that conviction of 

-duty on one hand, and distracted by party clamor on the other, 
the committee reached a — which they will learn too 
late will neither serve the one nor satisfy the other. In their 


report to this House they reluctantly confess that the bill is a 
protective tariff, they lament that it is full of errors, and with 
almost a guilty confession they agree— 
To do-a little wrong, 
To accomplish a mighty good. 
Not so lived and labored those whose loyalty to principle made 
e cham- 


these Halls illustrious in the days of old. On this floor 
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ions of human liberty became immortal in manly resistance to 
fhe fugitive-slave law; to the re of the Missouri Compromise; 
to the disruption of the Union; to the disfranchisementof the ne- 
gro; to thedegradation of American labor by servile foreign com- 
petition; to every encroachment on the rights and dignity of 
American citizenship. |Applause.] If free trade has in it a 
vital germ; if within its rough and unseemly shell it contained 
a kernel of divine truth, why does not some fearless knight em- 
body it in legal form and advocate it on the floor of this House? 

Let a sharp and well-defined issue be tendered and the ques- 
tion dis of. A vote on the Wilson bill either way makes a 
man veither a protectionist nor a free trader. Such a vote set- 
tles nothing, but only adjourns the question to other Congresses. 
The McKinley bill, which you seek to repeal, has a larger per- 
centage on its free list than the Wilson bill. The Wilson bill, 
which you seek to , bas elements of favoritism and class 
protection which can not be found in the McKinley bill. If free 
trade is a sound principle, let it cease to masquerade in the uni- 
form of protection. Let it unfold its own banner, write upon it 
its own motto, report its own bill, and by the Eternal the rights 
of American labor will be settled now and here, and the ques- 
tion will never again disturb this country for a hundred years to 
come. 

If the highest statesmanship is nothing better than a compro- 
mise with evil, then the advocates of this bill are not wholly 
without justification. But two distinct principles divide the 
country. First, shall American industries be protected against 
foreign servile labor; or, second, shall American industries be 
left to struggle unprotected st foreign servile labor? I 
would make the issue sharp, distinct, unmistakable. ‘‘ Under 
which king, Bezonian? Speak or die!” eee 

Every tariff necessarily affects American industries in one of 
two ways. It either encourages or disco es them. If it en- 
co! them it is called protection. If it is indifferent to 
them it is called free trade or rather tariff for revenue only, and 
the discouragement is exactly measured by the foreign compe- 
tition. Every tariff bill known to American history a free 
list. All industries necessary to supply the articles on this free 
list are abandoned to the competition of foreign labor, and are 
tothat extent discouraged. Every article not on the free listis 
protected against foreign labor, and the extent of that protec- 
tion is exactly measured by the amount of the import duty. It 
is well to note here that the phrase for revenue only” is mis- 
leading and the word only“ an illusion. 

A tariff which hus strength enough to raise a revenue would 
certainly create a home market. For nobody would bring goods 
here unless they found a better market than abroad. Since it 
has pleased God to bestow upon us a country whereall the neces- 
saries of life can be produced, and I believe the luxuries as well, 
it is anatural and necessary part of our development to multiply 
producers by creating a home market, There are producers in 
every country, in Europe, in France, in Germany, in India, in 
China, in Russia, but they are surrounded by disabilities over 
which we have no control. 

But our own producers are rightfully within our protectin 
care. And let it never be forgotten that when the condition o; 
the producing class is made attractive and desirable we have 
furnished an opportunity to every citizen, no matter to what 
class he belongs, to better his condition in his own land by en- 
tering the class of producers. And I wish to ask who has the 
better right to this home market, the American producer who 
sustains the government, pays its taxes, fights its battles, and 
develops its resources, or the foreigner whose allegiance and 
tribute belong to another flag? 


Nor is this policy unconstitutional in the sense that it is class 
legislation. quote from the able speech of Mr. DINGLEY of 
Maine: 


This policy is not “paternalism " nor of the Government in 
vate industries nor class | lation.“ as charged by the gentleman 
rom West Virginia [Mr. WILSON], unless indeed the establishment of col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanic arts by the Government in the several 

States for the purpose of increasing the industrial eMciency of the ri 
3 which the gentieman and his associates advocate, is “ paternal- 
Dor unless the improvement of the rivers of West Virginia and the 
harborsof the Great order to enable private citi- 
zens to navigate their boats and ships with greater efficiency, for which the 
1 and most of the members of his party voted, is class legisla- 

on “and “ partnership of the Government in private industries. 

rnalism protection is as wide as the 


. — ee between pate 
‘erence between aman an opportunity to work and doing the work 
for him. 8 AIAT men; protection gives them the best oppor- 
tunities to develop themselves, The function of good government should 
never be pa but always tective. The let-alohe theory of gov- 
ernment, on which free-trade ideas are has been abandoned for the 
most part by practicalstatesmen everywhere, and there has come to be gen- 
eral acceptance of the view that it is the proper function, aye, the duty of 
government toso See and enlarge the opportunities of its Individual citi- 
zens as to enable them to use thelr own powers more efficiently, whether by 
cerns restriction of ways, 


temptations to vice, b improvin 
iig ble immi 


es and of the ocean, in 


* and 


rivers harbors, erecting ht-houses, or restri 
gration which would tend to reduce wages and lower the standard of living, 


We have been told by the gentleman from Alabama 5 
WHEELER] that the people of his State are not protectio : 
that they have upheld the Democratic banner for three-quarters 
of acentury; that when confronted by a powerful enemy they 
upheld the Democratic flag in the deadliest conflict, and that 
they are following that banner now.” I wish I could speak the 
right word that would convince the gentleman that he who ad- 
vocates protection to American labor is not an enemy of his nor 
of the people he has the honor to represent. It would indeed 
mark a low stage of civilization if in America citizens could not 
differ on economic 1 with calmness and mutual respect. 

As for myself, if I know my own heart, my re; for Ala- 
bama is no less than that for Michigan, I would respond toa 
call for helpfrom the Keystone State on the Gulf as readily as I 
would if it came from my proud peninsular State of the North. 
What [hope from protected labor is not to tarnish the glory of 
Alabama, but to her natural resources, which a bountiful Provi- 
dence has lavished upon her, I would add that intensity of ac- 
tivity and investment of capital which always accom es pro- 
tected labor, and which at no distant day would place her amo 
the foremost States of the Union. And may I venture to remin 
my friend that it is not so much in the service that is rendered 
to party that the greatest good can be attained, butin that larger 
service which has the nation for its object and the welfare of the 
whole peopin for its end. Parties are great and powerful and 
necessary in a Government like ours, but it is easy to mistake 
the means for the end and lose sight of the abstract in our de- 
votion to the concrete. 

In considering the bill before us, many members of this House 
no doubt feel that in obedience to the vote at the last Presiden- 
tial election they owe it to the people to make some change. The 
American people are not wholly free from the vice of incon- 
stancy. Perhaps a igs Some of restlessness is inberent in a democ- 
racy. The genlus of liberty, like the stormy petrel of the ocean, 
seems to spurn the deck of the stanchest ship and rests, if con- 
stant motion can be called rest, on the undulating waves of public 
opinion, These waters are constantlychanging. The great in- 
land seas of Ohio and Iowa have changed their channels since 
1892. So far as the eye of the mariner can discern the change 
which the people want is not contained in the Wilson bill. 

If the signs of the times are not altogether deceptive there is 
a cloud gathering in the political sky. Since it first became 
apparent that existing revenue laws were likely to be over- 
thrown business depression and financial disaster has spread 
consternation throughout the land. If the bare prospect of such 
a change has wrought such fearful results what will be the fate 
of our unfortunate country when the deed is done? I Sopon to 
the members of this House not to disturb that settled policy 
which has safely guided us through all the perils of the last 
thirty years. I appeal to you whether it is the part of wisdom, 
in the midst of these pa ous times, in the face of a gathering 
storm, to launch the ship of state on this treacherous sea of tar- 
iff reform? 

The establishment of a superior home market, the envy of the 
world, if you please, lies at the foundation of my political creed. 
America for Americans, both native and naturalized, is my hope 
and my ambition. A man’s religious sympathies rightfully em- 
brace the world, but the field of his political activity may be 
properly limited to his own country. I would build upon this 
continent a nation of transcendent power and greatness. I 
would kindle alight in this hemisphere before which other civ- 
ilizations will e their ineffectual fires. I would make the 
products of our artisans, the condition of our laborers, and the 
wisdom of our scholars the envy of every nation of the world, 
This I would do, not by depressing others, but by elevating our- 
selves, And having attained to this excellency, I would main- 
tain it at all hazards. For the health of our people I would 
quarantine every port; for their independence and wealth I 
would enforce a protective tariff; put limitation upon immigra- 
tion; and for their intelligence a virtue I would establish com- 
pulsory education. Protection everywhere; abandonment no- 
where. If this be robbery, I plead guilty to the indictment. 

The passage of the McKinley bill was an event of no ordinary 
character. It broke upon the scene of American industry like 
a rising sun and threw its life-giving rays into every mart of 
industry, into every center of activity. It inaugurated a new 
dispensation of labor, opened new avenues of industry, and en- 
veloped every toiler in an atmosphere of hope. [Applause.] 
The industrial history of this country for the year 1890, 1891, 
and 1892 will stand forth as an enduring monument to the wis- 
dom which has for its object the dignity and advancement of 
American labor. And when to-day the discouraged workman 
returns empty handed to his anxious family and remembers the 
days which have passed so quickly away, he will be forever fire- 
proof against the delusiye fallacies of free trade, and deaf as an 
adder to the sophisms of tariff reform. [Applause.] 
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The following from the Sr of Social Economics, by 
George Gunton, pages 310 to 319, I submit as a part of my re- 
marks: 


SECTION IJL.—THE FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT; OR, THE CONTROLLING 
PRINCIPLE IN STATESMANSHIP, 


The state is but the representative expression of associated individuals, 
and that progress in ty is a tendency towards the greater individuali- 
zation of man, both a physical organism as a sovereign social per- 
sonality. As already pointed out, social progress has two fundamental 
characteristics; oneis economic, the other social. The formerisa tendency 
towards more wealth for the individual; the latter is towards more freedom 
for the individual. How to promote the increase of wealth and freedom for 
the individual, therefore, is the problem of statesmanship and the end to 
which collective authority, or state action, should ever be directed. 

In consid this question it should be remembered that neither wealth 
nor freedom can be authoritatively given to the individual; they must be 
taken by him. The only way in which the state can give wealth to the in- 
dividualis by charity. Wealth so utred, instead o omoting freedom, 
as one of the most powerful means of preventing harity in any form 
tends to create obligation, stereotypes dependence, and thereby destroys indi- 
viduality, and makes freedom impossible. The history of freedom isa histo: 
of the increase of the sovereignty of the individual over his own actions an 
thediminutionot that ot the state. Itissometimes said “that governmentis 
best which governs least.“ It would be more correct, however, to say that 
people is best governed which needs the least 1 We should be 


careful, however, not to confound freedom with independence. The savage 
is independent of social restrictions, but he has very little om. e 
in constant danger of his life from the defenselessness of his position. He 


has no friends because he befriends nobody; he can obtain no assistance or 
333 because he assists and pons nobody. Indeed it is because he 

the least dependent upon his fellows that he is the most helpless and bas 
the least freedom of any man in the world. 

Mutual dependence is the greatest promoter of freedom. Whenever the 
freedom of each depends upon the freedom of all, no one has any interest in 
preven it, but every one has an interest in extending it. Mutual depend - 
ence cancels obligation and extends freedom, while dependence creates ob- 
ligation and restricts freedom. It is only when e body's safety depends 
u protecting the safety of his neighbor that freedom extends along the 
whole line of human relations. With the dependence upon authority, the 
case is entirely different. There the obligation is all on one side. It isthe 
relation of creditor and debtor, of the giver and receiver, of the master and 
ward, and not that of mutual helpers and the receivers of equivalents. De- 
pendence upon authority is scarcely less inimical to freedom than nonde- 
3 upon society. e oneinvolves savagery and the other despotism. 

tis only the mutual assistance born of individual interdependence that 
on make the highest social life and the maximum individ freedom pos- 
e. 


In other words, the highest individualism promotes the most complete co- 
operation of effort, — — of interest, equity of relations, freedom of action, 
and complexity of social life. Evidently then, it is the Si of the state to 
promote in every way possible the development of the individuality of its 
citizens, increase their mutual dependence upon each other, and to decrease 
their dependence upon the Government. Upon what lines should the pub- 
lie policy be directed to accomplish this result? Paternalism fails to pro- 
mote this end, because it tends to lessen instead of increase the activities 
and responsibilities of the individual. Nothing 1 power but ac- 
tivity, and nothing creates activity but the necessity for it. Wenever put 
forth effort to do for ourselves that which others do forus. Since in- 
action is fatal to the increase of pate is necessarily a great 
barrier to individualdevelopment. Nor is it less erroneous to assume that 
the sovereignty of the individual can best be promoted by merely restrict- 
ing the sphere of governmental activities. It would be ascorrect to say that 
the withdrawal of parental care and education from children is the best 
means for developing the highest manhood. 

The way to increase the sovereign. of the individual is not to arbitrarily 
lessen the functions of the state, but to make its acenos less necessary. 
n maximiz: 


The necessity of state action can be ony y the ca- 
ty of the individual. To break the egg from without is almost certain 
broken from within by the in- 


ure if not kill the chick, but when it 
creasing power of the chick itself, it only breaks when the chick is strong 
enough to do without it. So in society; the authority of the state over 
the individual should not disappear by weakening the forces without, but 
increasing those within him. In short, the individual is the initial point 


of social movement. 

The more intelligent and highly develo: the character of the individual, 
the more capable he is of doing for lf and more reluctant to have 
others do for him. Hence, throughout the history of society we see that the 
greater the ignorance and poverty the more marked is the lack of individ- 
uality in the social units; and the weaker the character of the individual 
the more despotic is that of the government. A mostsignificant fact in this 
movement is, that this transfer of authority from the state to the individual 
m exacted by the individual and reluctantly yielded by the 


indeed it is a fundamental ciple in both nature and society that man 

can only continuously haye that which he can demand and main by 

force of character. erefore the increase of wealth and the freedom of the 

individual must come through influences which tend to envelop his char- 

ane, thereby making paternalism less necessary and despotism less pos- 
e. 


It may therefore be laid down as a fundamental postulate in scientific 
statesmanship, that the controlling principle in public Roney should ever 
de to minimize the necessary sphere of governmental action and authority, 
and to maximize the possible sphere of individual action and responsibility. 
In other words, the function of government in all phases of industrial, 
social, and litical life is to promote the development of the highest possi- 
bilities of the individual, 

In order to understand the lines of action which the application of this 
principle involves, it is necessary to consider: (1) Ras on general prin- 
ciple, individual effort and responsibility are preferable to state action 
and authority; (2) What class of things can be tered better by the 
state than by the individual; (3) What line of public policy should be oe 
sued in order tomaximize the sphere of individual action and responsibility 
and thereby minimize the necessity for governmental authority. 

1. On general principle, individual action and responsibility are prefer- 
able to state action or collective authority, because they possess the maxi- 
mum possibility of directness, efficlency,economy, and equity. State action, 


1 Witness oe Reece es Agitation that is owe necessary to extend the 
rights of the vidual in any direction, the right of individual judgment 
in pe or the 5 5 to vote, the right for women to own property, the right 
to hold public office without regard to religious views, the right to demo- 
cratic government, the right for women to vote, even in a republic, etc. 


being representative whether elective or not, is necessarily indirect and 
arbitrary. Arbitrary action always involves the maximum amount of in- 

and mistakes, because it is 2253 governed by stipulated rules, 
and therefore can not be modified to suit the great variety of individual 
cases. The universal experience of mankind the assumption that 
whenever individuals can settle their affairs between themselves, the adjust- 
ment is most likely to be equitable and mutually satisfactory, and hence the 
decision of a third party should always be a matter of last resort. 

This does not mean that all courts and other forms of governmental ac- 
tion, or even war, are unmixed evils; it only means that they are necessarily 
clumsy, because arbitrary means of accomplishing the desired end. Indis- 

sable as war have been, and important as armies, navies, and 

emen still are, it is universally admitted that the less the necessity 15 5 
using them the better. It is because of the injustice which always accom- 
panies battlefield decisions that war diminishes as individuality in the ayer- 
age citizen increases and civilizationadvances. The same arbitrary element 
runs heh go all collective action, though it is sometimes indicated in less 
violent repulsive forms. 

Take, for instance, taxation. How to equitably adjust taxation has been 
a perplexing problem since human society began. It is because taxes 
rding to some arbitrary rule 


are levied by representative authority, acco: 
which is utterly rey cain of be: adapted to a very great variety of condi- 
tions, that injustice is constantly being done to numerous individuals and 
sy ho 35 Nar ere ogee ac a pod 5 . . itself A hen courts 
y ding the stem and the imme arning 
9 and s giyer j 85 = er 7 
en a case ven to a jury the legal limits to their decision are fixed b 
the judge in his c. They may the defendant morally innocent = 
actually justified in act, but by virtue of a l technicality they are 
vidually and collect vel thay end regard as tn} And so on eng 
as unjust. so on throu 
the whole history of legal decisions, t $ 


t is important to consider 
administered by the state bet- 


State. But when we come to the outer edges of these spheres of action 
where they merge together, the line of demarcation is not so easily observed. 
Here a new difficulty because this isnot only the point where a wise 
decision is most important, but also where the material for making a wise 
decision is most difficult to obtain. Although there is no difference of opin- 
ion to-day as to whether or not the individual should choose his own re- 
ligion or the government should control the army, there is an:immense dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether telegraphs, banks, mines, and railroads 
should be conducted by private enterp: or under state control. 

The difference between the administration of the post-office and that of the 
be bg h is so slight that public management of the former is made the ba- 
sis for demanding state control of the latter. And if we have nothing upon 
which to base our decision but the facts in the two particular cases, it be 
very dificult to decide. And if government control is extended to the tele- 
gra h, the question between that and the railroad becomes equally dificult 

etermine. The steps from the railroad to the mine, from the e to the 
farm, from the farm to the factory, are all equally short and, of themselves, 
dificult to determine. Itis necessary, therefore, to haye some broader gen- 


eralization upon which to base our decision than the data which each in- 
dividual case furnishes. This can only be found by vie each individual 
case in the light of the general class to which it belongs. Since in the prog- 


ress of society there is a constant tendency to transfer functions from one 
4 eri to another, it is in the distinctive ‘acteristics of these functions 
that we must seek the principle evening the line of demarcation between 


the aroe here of state and ual authority, and thus be able to es- 
tablish a scientific basis for determining whether or not in any given in- 
stance the sphere of state action should be extended or restricted. 


If we study the evolution of society from its rete ya gh form, in which 
everything was done by authority, to its ene ighly complex state, 
where most things are done by individual en pe | we can readily see the 
leading characteristics of those functions which tend to pass from the state 
to the individual and those which tend to become recognized as distinctively 
the function of government. Among the things which have indisputably 
to the sphere of individual authority are the right to personal free- 
om, the selection of one’s partner in life, and the charge of one’s own 
children, the right of free speech. and of making industrial contracts. 

The reason why these are relegated to the individual is that in all such 
cases there are many subtleties in which the individual is more directly in- 
terested, and about which heis more competent to decide than any third 
party can possibly be; and thesesubtleties increase with the advancing com- 
plexity of social relations. Moreover, in of these intricate personal 
relations the decision must be made at once order to be effective, and 
therefore can be made only by the individual himself. 

The arbitrary, red-tape character of government action necessarily pre- 
cludes complete knowledge of detail and the prompt action necessary in such 
cases. Although no individual is yet perfect in this regard, he has infinitely 
proar Doses —— ot becoming so than any form of representative author - 

can possi ave. 

his is equ: true of economic relations. In the early stages of society, 
when industry was very simple, being practically limited to agriculture, with 
crude hand- methods o uction, it could be conducted by collective au- 
thority. But as wants were multiplied and occupations differentiated, eco- 
nomic relations grew more aolen anaa more special knowledge became 


n , which made arbitrary tration v. much less efficient. 
Consequently the ownership of propery and the ad stration of produc- 
ic to private ownership and control, 


tive enterprise gradually pass from pub. 
the A 5 to that at individual e in proportion as 
Q the social 


om the sphere of sta 
or fr sp. 5 


the division of labor, the concentration ot productive e! 
freedom of the individual increased. 


On the other hand, although governments have radically changed their 
character, certain functions have been relegated to them by common con- 
sent. Among these are protection against the common enemy, the mainte- 
nance of public order, the protection of individual rights, the enforcement 
of contracts, the administration of justice, the maintenance of publicroads, 
canals, bridges, parks, museums, libraries, and the enforcement of sanitary 
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regulations. Nor is the reason for this difficult to understand. The admin- 
istration of the army, navy, police, and the like, is preéminently the func- 
tion of the state, because in such things effectiveness lies in the maximum 

gation of physical force, and this can be best obtained by all acting as 
one man under asingle leader. Indeed, the most perfect military force in- 
volves the maximum despotism and the minimum individuality, and hence 
can always be exercised most efficiently by arbitrary authority. The main- 
tenance of public order, the enforcement of contracts, and the administra- 


It may therefore be laid down asa 3 Principle, that in proportion 
as social functions are complex, variable, and personal in their nature and 
interest, requiring instant decisions an expert skill, individual manage- 
ment is superior to state authority, and conversely, only in proportion as 
functions are simple, permanent, and arbit: in their character and im- 
personal in their nature and interest, can they be efficiently performed by the 
state. Inother words, the functions of the state are essentially 1 
judiciary, educational, and impersonal in their nature; hence, all economic 
and social functions which are essentially perona roductive, commercial. 
or experimental in their nature, properly belong to the sphere of individual 
action and responsibility. 

8. This brings us to the consideration of the third proposition, namely, 
what line of oone poney, should be purs in order to maximize the 
sphere of vid action and responsibility, and thereby minimize the 
necessity for governmental authority. 

The doctrine that the state should do for the individual oy such things 
as he can not do as well for himself, of course 1 that it should con- 
tinue to do all those things which he can, under existing conditions, do bet- 
ter than he. Hence, it does not follow that because the natural functions of 
the state are protective, judiciary, educational, and impersonal, that it 
should never perform any others. On the contrary, the state must con- 
tinue to do whatever the individual is incapable of doing as well. The state 
should relinquish no function until it can be Hagel as well or better by 
the individual; otherwise many social duties would be adandoned alto- 
gether and progress greatly retarded. Paternalism in government is a nec- 
essary substitute for individual capacity, and consequently increases as we 
descend and dim: es as We ascend the scale of civilization. 
oe whenever it is necessary for the state to perform paternal 

ctions—do: 
pony duty, to be transferred to the individual as rapidly as he acquires 


1 
In the last per ha then, while it isthe duty of the government to do those 


the individual to do for himself. 
here is one other point worthy of note before pass to the application of 
this principle to the various phases of industrial and sociallife, namely, the im- 
rtance of distinguishing between paternal and protective functions. This 
tinction is indeed indispensable to scientific statesmanship. To confound 
the paternal with the protective logge in 8 is to destroy all 
hilosophic basis for a public policy, yet this is commonly done by many of 
e ablest writers. For instance, such writers as Senior, Spencer, and the 
leading English economists o state regulation of the hours of labor, 
the sanitary conditions of workshops. e e of women and children 
in mines and factories, compulsory education of factory children, and free 
publicschools, as being paternal legislation. They thus failto recognize 
any difference between the policy of furnishing the child with wholesome 
sanitary surroundings and an education,and that of furnishing him with food, 

clothes and shelter.“ 

It is really this unphilosophic opposition to reform which has brought the 
doctrines of the English school into such disrepute among the more liberal 
and sympathetic portion of the community, and which in its reaction has 
given much plausibility to socialism. Indeed it has made individualism the 
synonym for antireform and its antithesis—socialism—the means of reform. 

Orthodox economists reason that because paternalism is injurious, pro- 
tection should be abandoned; while, on the other hand, socialists conclude 
that because tection has been adyan us individualism should be 
abandoned and paternalism adopted. By overlooking the distinction be- 
tween protection and paternalism, we are logically driven to one of two un- 
scientific theories of statesmanship—laissez faire or socialism. 

The distinction between paternalism an 1 is that a paternal 
policy implies doing the maximum for the individual, while a protective 
licy implies providing the individual with the maximum opportunity to 

o for himself. If this difference were clearly recognized the obvious error 
in the antireform attitude of let-aloneism and the stultifying influence of 

ternalism would be obviated. The duty of the state as essentially protec- 

ive and educational in the widest sense of the term would be easily under- 

6 yy = 8 PARUO PONCY the 5 can always be scien- 
of promo ‘ess without hindering 

growth of individual freedom. spade rt s 29 


oe and to REA those influences which tend to develop the 


* This mistake is strikingly illustrated by Buckle in his able Le flay, ei gars 
tective spirit of France as contrasted with the non- 


enouncing in France as protection was paternalism. It was the ches, it 
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HON. STEPHEN A. NORTHWAY, 


OF OHIO, È 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 1, 1894, 


On tho bill (H. R 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for tho Government, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. NORTHWAY said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to print as a part of my remarks on the 
pending bill the following: 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC TAXATION. 
Section I.—The economic basis of equitable taxation. 


In the preceding chapter taxation was discussed solely as an instrument of in- 
dustrial protection and national development. It is now proposed to consider 
taxation as a means of 9 ublic revenue. In order to determine how to 
obtain the necessary revenue with the least expense and the test equity to all 
classes, it is ee briefly to consider: (1) The principle which should de- 
termine the individual's contribution to the State; (2) the source from which the 
contribution should be drawn. 

£ The principle which should pve individual service to the state is a much 
debated one. It has been contended by some that a tax should be jonate 
to the degree of protection furnished by the state. According to view, if 
one class of property is exposed to more danger than another, its owners should 

ay a proportionately higher tax. ‘he objection to this is that it would place 
the greatest burden upon those least able to bear it. Assuming taxes to stay 
where they are put, under this system the owners of coal mines, stone 5 — 
and land would be almost exempt from taxation, while those engaged in manu- 
facture and commerce would have to pay ve gh taxes. Moreover, the very 
poor and pe SPS who most frequently need the aid of the state in many forms 
and are least able to contribute, would be the most heavily taxed. Since the 
function of government is to protect and promote op ties for 1 
the well-being of the individual, the most equitable basis on which the individ: 
can be called 5 n M3 serve the state is evidently his ability to contribute with- 
out i to ‘i 

This idea is more or less generally recognized, as is shown in the frequent de- 
mand to have a heavier tax imposed upon commodities consumed by the rich than 
upon those consumed by the poor. And the frequent demand for incomes 
i certain amount, the exemption of wages and small homesteads—all of 
which are efforts to make the rich contribute more to the public revenue than the 
poor, upon the principle that they are more able to contribute. 

(2) From what source should this tribute to the state bo drawn, or what is the 
best measure of an individual’s ca) g to pay without inj to own well- 
being? Itis commonly assumed that tho ability of a citizen to pay a tax is ye 

Bande to the property he owns. This, however, is far from g correct. For 
stance, one may legally own a large amount apy erty which is so highly 
mortgaged as to make his ownership merely nominal. To tax such a man in pro- 
portion to his property would impoverish him, while the effect of a similar tax 
upon his nei 12 5 whose property is free from mortgage would be relatixely slight. 

One manufacturer with a large plant 851 through a mere change of fashion or 
other social cause, be working at a loss, w ile another, with a similar plant, but 
who is unaffected by the fashion, may be making large profits. 3 

Clearly, to tax the property of these two at the same rate would be to deprive 
the former of his means of getting a living, while from the latter it would take 
but a fraction of his surplus, and hence would in no way impair his present in- 
dustrial or social status. aniony; then, a uniform tax npon product or p 
erty would not fall with equal weight upon all. In other words, the ownership 
of property does not constitute a correct measure of the individual’s ability to 
contribute to the public revenue. There is but one source which wealth 
can be taken with the certainty that it will not inflict a burden, and that is, sur- 
plus income, which embraces all the forms of rent, interest, and profit. 

The reason this form of income can be taxed with the least burden to its owner 
is that it does not enter into the necessary cost of his living. The costof the 
social well-being of all who Lope ae in production being a part of the necessary 
cost of production is represented oy wages and salaries; the surplus is what re- 
mains r these costs are defrayed. 

Consequently, although to pay a tax from one's 2 is to lessen one's wealth, 
it does not intrench upon the normal means of social well-being, and therefore in- 
flicts the minimum amount of economic and social inconvenience. Clearly, then, 
the extent of the surplus income is the measure of an individual's ability to con- 
tribute to the public revenue without injury to his own Ae itae si How, then, 
can taxes be levied so as to be drawn from the economic surplus of the community 
without disturbing industrial relations? This would be a very simple problem 
if the taxes would rg Sid they are pat and were paid by those npon whom 
they are levied. But this is just what does not occur. In order, therefore, to 
answer this question, it is necessary to consider the economic mobility of taxes. 


SECTION II. IRS mobility of taxes and their relation to wages. 


To ascertain how taxes travel from one to another class in the community, and 
to find by whom ward are ultimately paid, we have only to follow a tax from 
where it is levied to the place where it can not be further shifted. For illustra- 


tion, let us suppose that a tax is laid upon land; the land ey Bee source of all 


raw material, such a tax would affect all commodities in the first stage of their 
production. Upon the princi that a commodity can not be continuously fur- 
nished for less 


it costs, the tax will be added to oe ey of the 8 in 
the same way as wages and other items, and must be paid by the puro E 
the article is wheat, the tax is thus transferred from the farmer to the miller. 
The tax being an inevitable item in the cost of the flour to the miller it is trans- 
ferred by him to the wholesale merchant, and by him to the retail grocer, who in 
turn passes it on to the consumer. Manifestly unless the consumer can transfer 
the tax to some one else, he must pay it, because it is included in the price of his 
commodity in addition to all ni costs, 

This us to the most critical point of the subject. All writers of any 
standing recognize the mobility of the tax from the raw material to the consumer 
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of the finished product. But it is generally assumed that the tax can not be 
made to travel any further than the com ity in whose cost it is an item, and 
consequently whoever consumes the article ultimately pays the tax. 

If we examine the matter more closely, however, we shall see that this conclu- 
sion is my pasted correct. Whether or not those who consume the wheat 
the tax epen 
series of p 


d upon whether its consumption forms an item in any further 

reduction. Suppose, for instance, the wheat is consumed by horses that 

are — in a brickyard. The wheat in that case at once becomes an item in 
the cost of using the horse, which in turn is an item in the cost of the brick. This 
— is very important h because it has a direct bearing npon whether or not 
e laborer ultimately pays the tax included in the price of the commodities he 


4 

ah be through the instrumentali 
con- 
sumed 
from the x 

Now, the cost of maintaining the productive efficiency of tho laborer is his liv- 
ing. Whatever is necessary to that is a part of the price of his labor - d 
therefore becomes a n: item in the cost of whatever he produces. Cl 5 
therefore, the more his living costs, the more expensive will be his labor. If his 
cost of living could bo reduced, either by inducing him to consume fewer com- 
modities or by lessening the costof those he does rere fn wages could easily 
be lowered. The of labor in Asia and Europe is less than in 
America because | there costs less.* 

For the same reason that the price of labor would fall if the cost of the laborer’s 
—＋ be reduced, it must and will rise 6 inereased. 
Nor it matter whether the increased cost is due to an increase in the amount 
rise in the price of that wealth. 


the inflation è currency, Wages soon moved in the same 

— . . ⅛—5e,T prison n inbener'y bean: ragee: 
ow 4 erefo: os ot a rer’s flour, 3 

s ng, “the like io incensed bye s the result will be economi- 


if the price were d {othe 
same as è 
— — FFV 


ag 

advan it is equally certain that the te 
Saa rani while. pm is a tendency 3 
amount of product 


by taxation, 

o have seen that he can not take it from the consumer by raising 
prices, nor from t surg ake: Beige ea r That he does not take it from 
either of these sourees is er shown by the fact that contemporancously with 


Wealth and Progress, Part II, cha: vii, section i, pages 162-167; also Bras- 
Work and Wages, pages 88, 89, . 
2 Wealth and Progress, pages 148-156; also MCalloch's Principles of Politfeal 
This fact was recognized by the carly English writers, denen, like many 
f their best it has been treat 


subsequent! rather as an 
incidental than a primary fact. Adam Smith says: Suech a tax must therefore 


Iways, in the long run, be ad 
diate on the advanced rate of 8 
ter ii, article iv, 691 and 692; sce also pages 686, 693, 694, and 704.) Rien 


wages.” (Ibid., page 93.) The 
effect ofa tax on wages would be to raise wages a sam at least 8 

and would be finally, if not 1 d by the employer of labor. 
1330; see also pages 129, 138, and 141.) 

y, any extra pressure of taxationis nr first felt by the business 
ion of the community in the diminution of . Hence we always find 
commercial class the first to protest st excessive taxation. For mane 
the aggregate profits 
5 ractically be a seizure of the total 
— ns 8 which woul tion that would 


is to be snddenly raised by taxes, it invariably takes the form of a loan 
period, thns extending the 
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the increase of taxation real w: 
isb 


roducers increases, 


and 


In order to insure the sale of this increased poinet it is offered at a lower 
price. If this reduction be 10 per cent, the uniform _— of the total product in 
that market will fall 10 percent. Manifestly this comes directly out of the 
profits of the producers, and all who were previously making less than 10 
cent profit now have to leave the business or adopt the methods by which 
the reduction was brought about. Thus the additional wealth resulting from 
the increased productive efficiency first flowa to the economic surplus of those 
tition is transferred the pro- 
es, 


cost. 

Thus the laborer's encroachment upon the capitalist's surplus forces him, under 
wt ag ay) {aed make nature yield more wealth for the same effort, thus 
repien —— the laborer has taken from him, and making the community 
increased.* 


absolutely by the amount to which have been 
What is true of wages is trucof any other form of increased consumption which 
adds tothe cost is p y of this character, If 10 por 


economic effect upon 
cent had been 


add it to his thus ultimately take it from the em 8 profits, will 
enable them to do precisel ‘f e 8 


community as ak 
p to increase the aggregate production, whic: 
F o sure from wh: © tax was last taken 
em 8 je 
It wil thos to poon that tho entrepreneur does not pay the tax, in the sense of 


being permanently the poorer by it, any more than does the farmer, miller, mer- 
chant, or 8 y each 8 it on to the next purchaser of the roduot 
to whose cost it has entered. the laborer’s case, having become a of the 


in the same way. The hand “odin 
his fellow-men, is forced, by the im- 

which he finally does in the form of 
s statement that every tax is an 
is not necessarily an evil any more than wages or 
= other form of consumption.t 


will thus be seen that taxation occupies no such im t position 
in economics as is usually pore ears fai the total consum 3 
the 8300, 000, 000 of taxes in this country is mded were abolished to-morrow, 


eren! 


perly understood, taxation would cease to be the ho! of public 
he important question re taxation is not as to w Gor td goes the 
taxes, nor how much they shall be, er ee II a 
large amount of wealth is exacted from the community in taxes, and is squandered, 


if press any 
as would be in maintaining a standing army, itis thena tive injury. 
Bal Wh. A N further the theo 


en the wealth created by tax is al development 
e has it any coma or ethical justification. U) 


i n What principle, 
then, a d the public revenue be in order to jus its collection 


SECTION IV.—The legitimate sphere of public expenditures. 


Since the publio revenue is but the means by which government fulfills its 
fanctions, its expenditure is limited to the sphere of governmental 
action. We have already seen that the functions of government are essentially 
8 senean educational, and impersonal in their character. Clearly, 

e sphere of public expenditures is properly limited to the promotion 
of those objects which may be conveniently grou into two classes at the static 
and the dynamic fanctions of government. 

The static functions embrace all that is necessary to secure the community 
against a common enemy and to enforce the recognized system of social order as 
ex in established institutions. This may require a large army, an exten- 
sive police force, and a numerous staff of judiciary and executive officers. The 
means necessary to sustain theae instruments of public order should be supplied 
from the public revenue, for the obvious reason that it is the function above all 
others which can be best performed by the government, and without which it 
would be impossible for the individual rform with safety and freedom any of 
the industrial and social duties of a civil citizen. All expenditure for this 
purpose represents the price that civilization has to pay for guarding itself 

inst the effects of barbarism, and should be reduced as sapun as possible. 
0 accomplish this reduction involves the exercise of the ynamic functions of 
government. These relate to increasing the opportunity for developing all phases 
of individual capacity and freedom. Opportunity, as the term is here 55 
is distinctively educational in the broadest sense of the word. Everything is 
educational that brings man into more frequent contact with an increasing va- 


d will depend upon 
be how it 8 and this, in turn. pr, geo alr 


t 
will depend 
tho 8 


* 
increase in uction. 
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riety of social influences which tend to stimulate his wants and desires, sharpen 


his in 5 and actualize the latent possibilities of his character. 
This embraces not only the elementary education furnished by the common 
school, which is of prime importance to ci 


g of clean, wholesome streets, 
requisites to as Niches domestic 
museums, free lectures, reading sce circulating = of pabl 5 
leisure necessary to enable the masses to avail themselves of 5 and kindred 
educating and elevatin 3 To the extent that these opportunities are 
incr: will ‘the intelligence and character of tho citizen be elevated and the 
functions of the soldier, policeman, judge, and jailer become unnecessary, Con- 
sequently, to the extent that the public revenue is expended in performing the 
dynamic functions of the state the aut required to perform the static 
functions diminish. This is the more important because every dollar that is con- 
sumed by the government in exercising its static functions involves so much pro- 
duction without any real increase in well-being, it being all consumedin ag 
what already exists. On the other hand, 8 expended by the State in 

rmin U dynamic functions involves of production, all of which 
a net galm n soci in 

Therefore, instead of — taxes as an evil to be diminished, it is only 
the amount of the public revenue consumed by the government in forming its 
executive and police duties that can properly be so that is con- 
sumed in extending the socializ: opportunities ol of the ‘the peoples a p a amp benefit 
and should be increased, especi he surest my 
of diminishing the former: To oppose an increase of taxation fee . 
provements, in tho name of economy, T — 
. . clean streets as to have clean 

tho-weaith: 1 in the one contributes to civilization as ean, houses as that 


y as the increase 


SECTION V.—How can taxes be-most equitably lévied, conveniently. paid, and econ- 
omii collected? 


position involves two.questions: (1) How taxes should be.levied. (2) 
Want the: should be levied upon. 
T Wheres ure two l tarie 5 whicht he public revenue can be obtained 
n peculiar fen 


direct and indirect enture in the history of taxation 
t those who are e th. the responsibility: of the revenue and 
with the administration 8 prefer to obtain the revenue 
gh n the other revenue 
S refe to indireet, chiell the ground thai 
rence ta 
8 re 


directly from the individual he: ante then realize how much he paid, and would 
therefore bomorestrenuous in his demands ſor aretrenchment of the pubtid revenue. 
device-for ——— 

eee 1 


an 
= =o capa of the amount he: contributes — public 


-in the fife piace it is an entire mistake to ro; taxes as necessarily an evil. 
We have ad seen that they simply the: consumption of ade, in oy 
public form, 572 tho samoe.economic effect: upon ction, indus; 
commerce generally, as does private consumption. And whether or not aie 

a 


or public — will be permanentl 5 to boat commi 
peopl, ip ini blio improvements ing the social opportunities of the 
peo —. is oth economically and socially rp tive 3 


upon such cous es place. To the: 
lio = and. enlar; 
fore that taxes are at‘ best a necessary evil is not onl 
ous in its effect, aait aspires oppor 


what has alread: 
the individual 


it will not be vai 
JER as ante as an 


8 is — tho laborer. A direct 2 his house or his wages or 
3 in his ion, is simply so much ition to 5 cost of his living, 
9 erred through higher wages to the 3 ger in S prove the 
same wora 2 his house rent, and the cost of his food, clothes, and other neces- 
maine e. 

In many parts of England the different classes of local expenditures; such as the 
eee rute,“ the ‘cemetery rate,” the een rate, the ‘ water rate, the 
ocal-board rate,” ete., are collected directly from 3 the tax. 

— separate items; ,and often by different persons. These rates, however, 
enter into the cost of tho laborer's living. and haye to be covered by his wages j vied 
us much as the amount of his sap n itl or peter ae rent, and are ev: 
sorecognized.{ Where the rates h, as in London and other large 
centers, the wages im all industries are correspondingly her than in localities 
5 — 5 these items are low, which is one of reasons why wages are always 
3 fats cities than in small towns and rural districts.§ The economic 
ea xis in nowise affected pe the fact that it is directly or indirectly 
ether the taxes are ga directly from a laborer in a specific 
sum, or ee e through the enhanced price of commodities, makes no real dif- 
férence.. In either case it enters into the et aa his living and the price of his serv- 
voaa hence-is ultimately transferred to the Koay aceon 
o laborer accurate 


eee bor gs of direst 8 onabli M 4 to Sere 
pa Government, it has the opposite. 
js deluded into the teliet t that he is heavily ed by publio pe 


whereas he actually ‘contri! 
readjustment. 


See Part IV, chapterii; section iii. 
— 
manifest 3 . w classes. of laborers have to ride to and 
from their works asin London and other- sanding higher cities, ood price of their aote 
recognized as-a proper cause for dem: . — and in nee distri 
where the furnishes. the 


Ber a cow, etc., it is equally pma ceria E 
bain, pa ana Tai tuah oases WA 


$ Wealth and Progress, Part II, chapter vii. 


Moreover, the effect of direct taxation is pernicious in many ways. In the. 
first place it creates a iT Eo iong as for evading taxes, pat Ahi is a standing 
deere gee long as men believe that 


pay into the public treasury, they will sndowver 4 


— —.— means e elude the tax-gath oy Boe the tax dodger” is a well-known 
character.* 


“dissatisfaction 
ustice of tax · 
ing or not 2 classes af Prope nable contro- 


versy as to whe 


building of superior houses, an 


condition 
in, — or not all personal property should be taxed, and if not ie pe 
kind should be exempt, is another point of contention, Some-insist that 
tive Pro rty should not be taxed, such taxation unter, 
while ot ers contend that to tax nonproductive Popery: at gs since it yi 
3 And certain eee mag rie E pa property encour- 
8 mis representation and oth udulent practices too numerous 


FFF .... ͤ i E TH 
draws the revenue from surplus incomos which would otherwise escape taxation. 
But when it is understood that in tho normal co 


ta finally drawn from th: lus prod the f f.such reasoning 
xes are wn ©. surplus uct, the force. of su = 
disappears. So ar from direct taxation 


inga 5 tho m: 
| ptt Siting 

o an 
ſensible only in cases of i 
age 


e. 
r 5 orindirecty collected, it follows that 
or ob t taxation obtain in favor of the indirect. 
ny y important 8 the; individual should aways be fully informed 
af burdens,it ia qniteas i ——— rtant that he. be not deluded into as - 
* & permanent 5 PaL be en i 
not a 
2 — e ee 
ue: es as as 
— = od with the. greaten 


thereasons 
5 
regarding 


becomes difficult to de- 


to be conscious of his-contribution, at its exact amount 
honesty and corruption for 


termine, will the 3 the various forms.of dis 
taxati: 


removing this conseious « his own. the question of taxation will he con. 
sidered solely with coe -upon the community, thus removing one 
refuse.| of the. t obs to improvemon 


aoter e app ed) would 
of the comm 
den to be av 

2. Upon what —.— oy 


bo regarded. as: — — 
— — instead of as at present being treated as a bur- 


should taxes be Jevied is the question that re- 
class 10 A upon nish ier should be looted 3 — ä 
of tty W e s how too! 
indirection., nd tnowemsears with the least cost of collection. 

Manifestly a tax will have the greatest indirection of movement, and hence be 
most 1 subject to economic law; which passes through the largest num- 
ber of- . de be ove at the e To 2 2 
a 


upon profits or other surplus, and conversely most indirect 8 levied n the. 
source of raw material. U Ty epee aS FF A surplus 
can not be shifted to any other class in t ee leo or it does not enter 
into the cost of prod tax on raw. material can beshifted in a le 


praya before reaching any class of eee because. 


. es easy and inex- 
(pensive t: In thefirst at pines, it is. the form of property that is most 
‘accessible; it cannot be-coneealed from the eye of the assessor; hence it affords 
the least temptation for tax-dod ging or other dishonorable means of evasion. It 


is par fester pape got tif “whose value is most easily ascertained, because it ia 
most tly in the open market 5 rent, either fact fur · 


2 8 ita current value at ventime. This form 
leave thot has tho farther saree of being preie A le.. The owner may 
leave State, or country, but real estate remains as accessible as ever. 

vantage in this form of taxation is that it avoids all the o 


coe —— involved in all direct, eee, and 2 taxes. 
ere is no other form of property in sock 3 taxes can be so easily 
assessed, so cheaply collected, with as little intrusion upon the 


and accurately 
freedom of the citizen. 


In Boston, ſor instance, it has become--am established ‘practice among a lar, 
number of rich men to temporarily reside. in Nahant, a small town a few 
from the city, where the local taxes are very light. eee neck 
May, when assessments are made, they are ef for of Bos 
While they actually live in Boston, and obtain all the advan oe the 
papia 8 there, they are only taxed according to the 
ture in 


Nahant. 
See Prof. E: R. A. Seligman on The General Property Tax, Political Science. 
for adopting direct 
3 but it is far „ 
collected. When 
it is thus furnished of economic: 


uarterly, March, 1890. 

bare Sele 3 taxation in-ceso.of eee 

income is 

trary; and even in such cases it is more economic . 

amount and let it be analy repaid out ag the revenue indirect], . 
the norm 8 

— 4 to replenish the su 8 cl it is drawn by increased. 

thus minimize, if not — 2 obviate, the burden upon the community. 
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plus as rent, interest, and profit will be untranaferableand finally paid by the land 
owner, the equity of which noone can question. Nor can any legitimate complaint 
be made by thems who advance the tax at any of the su ment stages. In every 
case, so far as it affects the cost of economic production, either in the form of the 
cost of raw material, tools, labor, or anything whatsoever, it can be added to the 
price. Neither could there 1 be any pompini about the personal wealth 
of the rich escaping taxation, use the tax an been laid at the source of 
of economic movement its full amount is included in the price of AEA hear they 
buy. Hence their only means of successfully avoiding taxation would be to forego 
consumption, which is to relinquish wealth and civilization. 


If taxes were thus levied, the rich jewelry, wardrobes, furnishings, and equi- 
would all carry their quota of taxation, and so far as they 
Peep picasa or merchant, or were included in the 
necessary cost of living of any who render uctive service, the tax included 
intheir price would be erable as in allother cases; that portion of these forms 
of wealth only which was supplied from surplus income would have finally to 
bear the tax. There certainly could be no justice in making an article which 
has already borne its full quota of taxation in its economic journey to the con- 
sumer yield a fresh tax each year after it leaves the sphere of economic move- 
ment. 7 a tax a ee, act as A direct oneek papon all new aguas e 
consumption, espec. among the wage and salary receiving class, and thus 
positively 2 b tho development of a high standard of living and social 


progress, 
It will perhaps be objected that, if the taxes were all levied on real estate and 
acted as an increase in the cost of raw material the tax would fall the heaviest 
on those articles containing the largest amount of raw material. And since food 
and the coarser manufactured p ucts consumed by the masses contain a much 
larger proportion of raw ma than the finer products of manufacture and art 
consumed by. the wealthy, the tax would fall much more heavily upon the poor 
than upon the rich. 
This is an objection which can be easily answered, if we bear in mind the law 
verning the mobility of taxes. It is true that in high-priced jewelry, pictures, 
oon and indeed the finer products of manufacture and art, the raw material 
forms the most insignificant portion of the cost. And if the tax represented in 
the price of such articles was limited to what is conveyed by the cost of raw 
material, it would indeed be very slight. The fact is, however, that the tax in such 
ucts enters mainly through the labor. Although thetax-bearing raw material 
n these products is very sligt t, that represented in the laborer’s 8 which 
includes all thet enters into his living, is Me Erenn and as the high price of such 
product is largely made up of the cost of labor, they bear the tax levied upon all 
the raw material consumed by the laborer. The tax, therefore, in the finer prod- 
ucts of manufacture and art will not be proportionate to the raw material they 
actually contain, but to all the raw material that has been consumed by ory 
thing used in gamma eee In other words, their contribution to the pub) 
revenue will be 3 onate to their value as finished products, and 
they represent the greatest instead of the least tax-transmitting power. 


Another objection that will probably be urged against this position is that a 
tax on raw material has the effect of adding to the price of the product not only 
the tax but also the profit upon the tax to those who advance it. This view has 
long been held by 2 glish economists.* According to this view every 
time a tax is transferred it carries with it an added increment of profit. 

Consequently, if it is transferred enough times, the amount of profit which is 
added to the consumer's price of the finished product by the tax will be greater 
than the tax itself. This doctrine is a x 5 of the orthodox theory of 
profits, according to which the normal profits of the capitalists form a necessary 
part of the cost of production, and hence of the price of commodities. In stating 
this theory, Mill says: And profit, we have also seen, is not exclusively the 
surplus remaining to the capitalist after he has been compensated for his outlay, 
but forms, in most cases, no unimportant part of the outlay itself.“ And after 
enumerating a long series of processes, in which the profits of each are com- 
pounded in the next, he adds: ‘All these advances form a part of the cost of 
production of linen. Profits, therefore, as well as wages, enter into the cost of 
production which determines the value of the produce.” + Were this doctrine 
correct, it would a form an unanswerable objection to all indirect taxa- 
tion, and indeed to indirect production also. Since every specialization and 
division of labor adds to the series of distinct profit-yielding processes, industrial 
improvements would serve to increase the power of the capitalist to add com- 
pound prefit to the consumer's price of commodities, 

Fortonately for civilization, however, economic law permits no such compound 
profit makin 3 process. We have already seen that the price of the product in a 
given market tends to a uniformity on the basis of the cost of furnishing the dear- 
est portion. Consequently, the profits of each producer can rex Ha ual to the 
difference between his cost of Seer and that of those furnishing the dearest 
increment of the general supply, this increment being sold without profit. It is 
im ble, therefore, in any market, or at any stage of the productive process, to 
add the producer's profit to the consumer's price, since competition compels all 
who contribute to the same market to sell at the same price, which price is fixed 
by the cost of the no-profit producers. Consequently, if there is any profitit must 
be obtained from nature through greater economy in production. It will thus be 
seen that the claim that taxes upon land or raw material must be repaid with a 

rofit to those who pay them is a pure phantom which entirely vanishes in the 
Tent of the true law of economic 5 and with it disappear all the objections 
to indirect taxation, based upon adding compound profit to consumer's prices. 
It will be scen that the question of taxation is much less fundamental than it 
is usually made to appear. Like the i hae ae of money, itis sine agreed employed 
to influence panna opinion on a mult: 


therefore 


volved 88 Then the popular delusion that all taxes are finally paid 


by the laborer would lose its political utility, and the equally erroneous notion of 
enry George, that to levy all taxes on land values would abolish poverty and 
esta! universal freedom, would at once be recognized as a mere social mirage. 


The only advantage in levying taxes ge land and real estate in preference to 
incomes and personal property is that the revenue can be collected from the for- 
mer with greater ease, certainty, and convenience. 


* Adam Smith nys; A tax upon those articles necessarily raises their prico 
somewhat higher than 

the tax must 2 get it back with the profit. * * U 

is a manufac’ 

spose, so that the final pa hy 

i the consumer.“ Wealth of Nations, Book V, chapter ii, articleiv, pages 


{Principles of Political Economy, volume i, 568. 
t Part II, chapter iv, pages 125-138. Cf. pages 205, 206. 


The Tarif, 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES W. COVERT. 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday and Tuesday, January 29 and 30, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. COVERT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I can readily understand the embarrassment 
which has attended the work of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the formulation of the pending tariff measure. I can 
e re with the committee in its embarrassment in this re- 
gard just as fully as can any zealous advocate of the pending in- 
come-tax amendment. The committee is made up of members 
representing various sections of our vast area, and this as mat- 
tor ol simple justice to the people and the interests of every 
section. 

These members bring to their committee room and to the con- 
sideration of the questions discussed within its walls, local in- 
terests and local prejudices. These differences unfortunately 
arise not only in matters of detail, but they extend further and 
apply as well to matters ofabstract pe e. These conditions 
impose upon the committee as a whole, in the formulation of a 

eneral measure like this, a task as onerous and delicate as it is 

portant and far-reaching. . 

The embarrassment that has grown outof the present workof 
this committee, like the embarrassment which confronts the 
members of the dominant partyon this floor, has arisen, it may 
be assumed, very largely because different people entertain dif- 
ferent ideas as to what is meant by the term ‘ tariff reform.” 

I hazard nothing in saying, sir, that in the Congressional elec- 
tions which resulted in the return of so many members of the 
dominant party to seats in this body, the term was thoroughly 
unders , alike by constituencies and candidates. We who 
addressed audiences in our several districts prior to these elec- 
tions, gave our own definition of the term. e did notadvocate 
free trade, nor did we refer to it except to execrate itand to de- 
nounce it as an empty phrase used by our opponents for pur- 
poses of their own. 4 

Tariff reform, as it was understood in the First Congressional 
district of New York, meant a judicious revision of the tariff 
list. It meant that the Committee on Ways and Means and that 
the Congress of the United States should take up the list of du- 
tiable articles; that they should go over that list, item by item; 
and when it was found that any article upon the list was unduly 
protected, unduly taxed at our ports of entry, then that duty was 
to be decreased; that whenever any article, especially an article 
of raw material might cya | and properly be added to the free 
list, then it should be p inthatschedule. In general terms, 
by this careful examination, by this judicious pruning, by the 

ing to a greater or less extent of articles of raw material in 
the undutiable column, the burdens of the consumer should be 
lessened and the cost of living be decreased. 

That was my understanding of tariff reform. It was upon 
that os pag I was reëlected to this body. The promise and 
the pledge to support to the fullest of my ability this sort of re- 
form in the tariff is the pledge and promise I am most anxious 
to observe, speaking and voting from my place on this floor. 

Now, gentlemen may differ, and it is evident they dodiffer as 
to what tariff reform is and as to the methods by which the re- 
form shall be accomplished. . 

I have faith to believe that I do not misrepresent the consti- 
tuency that sent me here when I say that they think as I do, 
that tariff reform should be the work of the brain and of the pen 
and not the work of the arm and of the ax. [Applause.] 

Has the committee which has formulated this measure accom- 
plished its work upon these lines? Has this committee voiced 
either the letter or the spirit of the party platform as adopted 
at Chicago? Does the tariff measure we are called upon toenact 
provide a tariff for revenue only sufficient to meet the wants of 
the Government honestly and economically administered? 

My studiousand accurate friend from Ala sa fein WHEELER] 
has prepared a table which contains fifty-two classes of articles 


on which the pending bill has increased the duties even higher 
than those imposed by the McKinley act, and another table con- 
taining one hundred and twenty classes of articles on which the 
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duty remains unchanged, while the free list has been largely 
added to. This admixture, this inharmonious combination, 
would seem to give the brand of truth to the criticism that the 
measure is a free-trade bill for some sections and a protection 
bill for others. 

Petitions against its passage have crowded the mail of every 
member of this House. From my own district have come ear- 
nest protests against the agricultural features of the bill and 

ainst various other provisions of the measure. But I am not 
discussing details; Iam looking only at abstract principles in 
connection with the matter under discussion. 

I have to say then, frankly, that this measure seems to me 
partial, incompleie, and unsatisfactory, having in view the defi- 
nition of tariff reform I have given, and which I can not but be- 
lieve is recognized generally as the true definition of the term. 
I can not regard it as in keeping either with the solemn pledges 
we have made to the people or in accordance with the spirit of 


the platform of the dominant pariy 

The distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMIL- 
LIN], the chairman of the subcommittee having in charge the 
internal-revenue schedule, told us only an hour ago that under 
the bill as first reported there stood a deficit of $75,000,000, and 
that this deficiency must of necessity be made up by the adop- 
tion of the internal-revyenue features, including a tax upon in- 
comes, that forming a part of this 9 bill. I prefer 
to take this statement of my friend as being essentially correct. 
I say this, because to adopt the theory that our revenue will not 
be much smaller would lead to the apprehension of results to 
American industries and to American workmen that would seem 
to justify many of the assertions made by the strict protectionist. 

Paes aware that this prospective deficiency is based upon last 
year’s importations, but we have the assurance of the distin- 
guished author of theinternal-revenue measure [Mr. MCMILLIN] 
that this deficit will exist, except what may be saved by reduc- 
tion of expenditures and what may be added to the revenue by 
increase of receipts consequent upon a return of prosperity. 
And these are in a measure conjectural. 

I want no gentleman on this floor, I want no man, woman, or 
child in my district to misunderstand my position upon this 
measure. I know that, so far as this House is concerned, the at- 
titude of any individual member is inconsequential. It amounts 
to but little; but in his home district, in the minds and hearts 
of a confiding people who have sent him here, his position upon 
a vital question like this means much. 

In the light of what the 1 from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
MILLIN] has just told us, I believe that this measure as it came 
to us orig y is just as indefensible, is justas objectionable, so 
far as we are concerned who do not believe in the imposition of 
an income tax, as if that feature had not been presented and 
urged at this time as an amendment to the original measure. 

t isa matter of very recent ee he ata caucus of the 
majority party, earnest and excited discussion was had as to 
whether this income feature should come to the House as an 
amendment or be offered as a separate 81 e To my 
mind, sir, the bill would be just as objectionable to those of us 
who oppose the income tax in the one form as in the other. It 
would in the end be but a question of form and not of substance. 
Who, looking at the work of the Ways and Means Committee; 
who, listening to the gentleman from Tennessee, can doubt that 
the original bill was drafted with a view to make an income tax 
a measure of Padang 

My friend from Wisconsin [Mr. WELLS] in his speech the 
other day, in referring to the possibility of a deficiency under 
the bili, said very earnestly—I quote the substance of what he 
said, I do not recall the exact words, God speed the day when 
we shall know to a certainty that this bill will bring a deficit, 
for then we can add to the bill an income-tax feature.” Who, 
then, can doubtin view ef the conditions, that it was the deliber- 
ate purpose of the committee that an income tax should be one 
of the features of this bill, in order to meet the deficiency to 
which my friend from Tennessee has justreferred? So, it makes 
no difference in what shape the proposition is presented to us. 
Coming as an amendment, or coming as a special bill, the cry 
still is, Vou have got to vote for this tax on incomes in order 

1 y to make up the deficiency.” What matters, then, that 
r is offered as an amendment rather than as a special 

Mr. DUNN. It makes it more odious, that is all. 

Mr. COVERT. Tomy mind it makes not the slightest differ- 
ence. They tell us we must vote for itin any event to help make 
up the deficit, 

Now, sir, why are we opposed to this tax on incomes? Why 
is it that gentlemen are so intolerant of the opinions of those 
who differ with them on this question? When did this great, 
broad party of ours become so narrow that any member of it 
might not freely express his opinion upon any question of gov- 
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ernmental policy without reproach? For one, I am opposed to 
this proposition because it is unfair and unjust; because it is 
essentially undemocratic and emphatically un-American. 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] has made passin; 
reference to an inheritance tax, and has spoken of itin terms of 
approval. Does not my friend know that the very earliest at- 
tempt on the part of Congress to impose a tax in spirit anything 
like the one now under discussion, was made near the end of the 
last eee The Federalists were then in power, and Congress 
passed a bill taxing the personalty of the dead. A tax was im- 
posed as well upon the inventory of the estate of every dead man 
throughout the length and breadth of the then infant Republic. 

We must assume that this was a war measure. The infant 
nation had but just emerged from the seven years of warfare 
which secured its independence. It needed all the revenue pos- 
sible for its support and upbuilding. As I have said, this was a 
Federalist measure. I ask my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
MILLIN] to listen while history tells him what followed. So 
soon as the party of Thomas Jefferson came into power it abol- 
ished this Federal tax. It swept it from the statute book as un- 
democratic and un-American. The principle and the policy in 
this regard inaugurated by the party of Jefferson ost at 
the birth-hour of this Republic has been the principle and the 
policy of the party of Thomas Jefferson from that time down to 
the assembling of this Congress. [Applause.] 


Tuesday, January 80, 1894. 

Mr. COVERT. Mr. Chairman, when my remarks were inter- 
rupted at the hour of adjournment yesterday I was attempting 
to establish the N that the imposition of an income tax 
was undemocratic, and that it ought not to be made a part of our 
American system. I had called attention to the fact that one of 
the earliest acts of the first Democratic Administration was to 
abrogate a Federal tax in principle akin to the one under dis- 
cussion. 

The years rolled on, our young Republic grew and prospered, 
but it was stillsorely lacking in material resources when the war 
of 1812 was declared. No attempt was made to establish a Fed- 
eral tax on incomes even during this season of trial and sacri- 
fice. All through the years of the life of the Republic, in sea- 
sons of prosperity or disaster, through all the stress and strain 
of warfare, from the time of Jefferson down to the civil war, no 
attempt was ever made on the part of the Federal Congress to 
impose an income tax as a measure of relief. 

My earnest friend from Missouri [Mr. HALL] has quoted from 
St. Luke, and my distinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
MILLI], has cited Christ's admonition to his disciples to give 
freely of their means to their fellows. Why, the admonition has 
been heeded all through the ages, and even, I have faith to be- 
lieve, in the State of Tennessee. aughter.] Christ's followers 
everywhere have given freely of their substance in seasons of dis- 
aster and distress. 

Heaven-born, sweet-faced charity has shown itself all through 
this broad land whenever and wherever occasionexisted. Large- 
hearted men and warm-hearted women have givenand will give 
voluntarily of their means, and without the compulsion of leg- 
islative enactment. I have never yet learned that Christ coun- 
seled his disciples to fall upon their fellows and despoil them of 
their substance: and a species of spoliation seems to be one of 
the features of the pending amendment, 

While these biblical quotations have been freely made by my 
friends who have preceded me, they have been discreetly silent 
as to any later day utterance coming up from any convocation of 
the dominant party anywhere—either State or national—in su 

rt of the theory they urge. Let me say to them and to ti 

ouse that there have been utterances from these assemblages 
of earnest men, bearing directly upon the point involved here. 

I quote from the platform of the national Democratic conven- 
tion of July 4, 1868: : 

The eee ee + „ „ simplification of the system and 
3 of inquisitorial modes of assessing and collecting internal 

The Pennsylvania Democratic State convention of 1869, 
adopted this: 

Resolved, That the present internal revenue and taxing system of the Gen- 
eral Government is grossly unjust, and means ought at once to be adopted 
to cause a modification thereof. 

The platform adopted by the Ohio Democratic State conven- 
tion of 1870 contained this utterance: 

That the internal revenue system of the United States is unendurable in 
its oppressive exactions; that it should be immediately remodeled; and tha 
its annoyances of stamps and licenses and taxes upon sales and incomes 
should be abolished. 

And it was because of the spirit which inspired utterances 
such as these that the last income tax, urged originally asa 
measure of absolute and pressing necessity, and adopted as & war 
measure, was finally abrogated and abolished. 
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Healthy public sentiment hastened its repeal so soon as it was 
deemed safe to be freed from its hated operations. 

Reference has been made by the gentleman who preceded me 
pe Haut of Missouri] to the income tax imposed for years by 

reat Britain and to the success which has attended this system 

. of taxation abroad. A 

Does not my friend know, does not every gentleman on this 
floor realize, that the conditions which prevail with us are en- 
tirely dissimilar to the conditions existing abroad? We are a 
combination of States, each exercising wi its own borders a 
tax-imposing authority. i 

Does the gentleman not know that England is a creditor na- 
tion, having its investments by the millions and tens of millions 
in all parts of the civilized world, and that the only effective 
way to reach this property is by the imposition of an income 
tax? He cites the fact that the British income tax is shifting 
in its operation, and that it yields a great deal more one year 
than another, and he seems to think this condition a virtue. 

Why, sir, if there be one feature more than another which 
every good citizen of this Republic would like to have as part 
and parcel of a tariff measure, it is that tariff rates, so far as it 
is possible to make them so, shall be of a fixed and stable char- 
acter. The e and uncertain rates of our tariff duties 
0 to to vex 0 business men and business interests 

lover the land. [Applause] 

I do not propose to uss the constitutionality of this meas- 
ure. Lamdiscussing va, Sey propriety, and the necessity or non- 
necessity of its adoption in this period of profound peace. My 
friend from Missouri [Mr. HALL] has quoted from that distin- 
remy peuar eminent authority on constitutional law, Judge 

y, in support of the position he has assumed. Let me quote 
from the same authority in criticism of this unfair system of 
Federal taxatio 


m: 
The authors of our Federal f that the people m 


system, fearing ht be op- 
by their 1. tors if they were not restrained, placed the tation 
inet Sica aes Constitution. Sectio: 


and excises shali 
be uniform throughout the United States. Itis to be seen there is no 
authority conferred upon Congress by this section of the Constitution to use 
the taxing power to protect any man, his trade, or his business. 

Under the pro amendment. two classes are constituted: 
the one taxed and the other untaxed. This is an exercise of the 
powerof taxation on the part of Congress, which in the light of 
this expression of Judge Cooley was, I submit, never intended 
to be granted by the framers of the Federal Constitution. 

The gentleman who preceded me [Mr. HALL of Missouri] has 
roire to this measure as nonsectional in its character. In 
the sense of the application of this amendment to the entire 
country, my friend is of course correct in this statement. But 
in every essential of its operation no measure could be more 
grossly sectional, and this fact must be known and realized 
alike by every friend and every opponent of the measure. The 
burdens borne of this amendment, if it shall be adopted, must 
fall most. heavily upon the North and East. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Will the gentleman kindly yield for 
a 8 

he CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York 
Id? 
vite, COVERT.. My friend knows that I am speaking only by 
the courtesy of the House, and that my time is necessarily lim- 
ited. But for this I would yield with much pleasure. 

I have said that this amendment will, if adopted, be sectional 
in its effect and in its results. When a tax of this character 
last had the sanction of law, the returns show that in the year 
1867, in one collection district of New York, the receipts were 
over $5,436,000, while the whole tax collected during the same 
period from the States of Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Arkansas, and Florida was less than one-half of that amount. 
Two years later seven States—New York, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and California—although 
1 but 40 per cent of the total population and wealth of 

e country, paid more than three-fourths of the entire income 
tax collected. 

Granted that the conditions have been modified to a ter 
or less extent since the existence of the last measure of this kind, 
the fact remains that the chief burdens growing out of the enact- 
ment of this amendment will fall upon the North and East, and 
that the South and portions of the West will be the gainers at 
the nse of the other sections. 

J. hoped, sir, that the time, the occasion for anything and 
everything in the form of sectional legislation had by. 
Gentlemen on this floor who are the most ardent in their advo- 
cacy of the pendingamendment will remember that when the force 
bill was under discussion, Northern Democrats stood shoulder to 


shoulder with their Southern brethren in opposition to that 
measure. We urged that the operations and effect of that bill 
were intended to be and would be sectional and entirely sectional 


in character. I appeal to those members now to join with us 
from the North and East in opposition to this measure, the un- 
fairness of which lies in the fact that it will not bear upon all 
sections of our common country alike. 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] closed his remarks 
with an Segvent reference to the flag which drapes the Speaker's 
desk. Sir, down deep in the heart.of every lover of his country 
should be the earnest desire that for all time to come that flag 
shall wave not alone over one section of this land, but over ever 
section of it; that that symbol of fraternity and equality shall, 
through all the coming years, float only over one clasa in this 
Republic; that under its broad folds there shall be no two bodies 
of people, one made by operation of law to bear greater burdens 
than the other 

Deep in the hearts of us all should be the desire that yonder 
emblem of our nationality shall for all time be the emblem as it 
shall be the shield of one entire body of American citizens, each 
the equal of his neighbor, because while he receives equal 
rights under governmental protection, he pays the like tribute 
and bears the same obligations under the evenlaws of the com- 
mon land. [Loud applause.] 
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or 


HON. GEORGE F. RICHARDSON. 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, Jamuary 31, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment,and for other purposes. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question of tariff reform before this Con- 
ress is an issue that has been long before the people. It has 
n the principal issue of the great parties during the last 
three Congressional campaigns. The question, however, now 
presented is not protection or free trade, but the McKinley bill 
as op to the measure before the committee. The McKin- 
ley has been before the people, and it was condemned. The 
bill under discussion has- been much criticised, not only, by its 
opponents but by its friends.. That is but natural, and the same 
would be true of any bill that might be 8 either for rev- 
enue or protection, because the country is very large, having 
diversified interests and industries peculiar to the various sec- 
tions from whence the members come, each bound to do the best 
possible for his constituents. 

While the members of the majority party in this House be- 
lieve in tariff for revenue only, it is well understood that a tariff 
even for revenue affords incidental protection. So afterall the 
strife for benefits and advantages to be derived from incidental 
protection, such protection becomes the subject of serious con- 
tention. Some are absolute free traders; others are for free 
trade in everything except those articles which compete with 
particular indust in their own district. Self interest gov- 
erns the action of all members who ask for protection either by 
a tariff levied for protection that produces incidental revenue or 
for revenue affo incidental protection. Personally, I favor 
no tariff even for revenue where the incidental protection is not 


an actual necessity. Tariff taxes, though indirect, are the most 
expensive and burdensome of any tax that could possibly be in- 
flicted on the people. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to make plain the effect of tariff taxa- 
tion. The markets of this Laer g always been supplied in 
part from foreign-made goods which have n imported by 
large dealers like Stewart’s house, of New York, Wanamaker, 
of Philadelphia, and Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago. During 
the war the Government's resources were taxed to their utmost 
to secure needed revenues. Taxes were levied upon almost 
every trade and profession carried on or practiced in this coun- 
try, as well as many products of the farm and factory. Heavy 
duties were levied upon imports. Merchants who bought goods 
made in foreign factories the foreign factory price and a 
tax at the custom-house, all of which he charged up with a profit 
to those who purchased them for consumption. 
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For example: If the tariffs were 50 p cent the importer who 


bought of a foreign manufacturer $1,C00 worth of goods paid: 

First, for goods. <5. 822 = <i s- sa eanneaasensasaen ——— $1, 000 

Then the tax to the collector .....---..------------.----- 500 
Making w total 0086 x een anos en A 1,500 


The wholesale merchant had to pay freights, rents, insurance, 
local taxes, clerk hire, and other expenses incident to his busi- 
ness, and desired a net profit, so he charged for his s when 
he sold them to the retail dealer a profit, say, of 20 per cent, 
which would be $300, making the g cost the retailer $1,800. 

As the retailer had expenses to meet and profits to make, he 
too charged a commission, probably an average of 33} per cent, 
which would be 8600 more. 

The transaction analyzed would be as follows: 

Paid for goods impo 
Tariff tax at custom- house 
Importer's profit and expenses 
Retailer's profit and expenses 

Total cost to consumers 

Of which the Government received $500. 

Now, let ustrace the transaction on the same goods without a 
tariff: 


Paid for goods FCC 81, 000 
Importeèr's profit and expenses, 20 per cent 200 
Retailer’s profit and expenses, 33$ per cent 400 

Total cost to consumers 1, 600 


The increased cost to the consumer of $800 was exacted by the 
tariff in order to get $500 tax into the Treasury. 

The examples I have cited show how a purely revenue tariff 
operates. I now propose to show the operation of a revenue 
tariff affording incidental protection. 

Factories in this country manufactured only a portion, say 
half, of the goods consumed. The balance were made in Great 
Britain and other countries and imported under a war tariff, 
say of 50 percent. Every well-régulated merchant had his stock 
of imported goods as well as an equal amount of Americon man- 
ufactures. The merchant bought goods as follows: 


Foreign manufactured goods $1, 000 
Paid tariff tax to customs collector---._.-----.-----.-.- 500 
American manufactured goods marked up to the tariff 
price of competing foreign goods 1,500 
Total cost to importing jobb er 8, 000 
Importer's profit and expenses, 20 per cent 600 
Total cost toretaſler „ ³ĩͤ a ee eerie 3, 600 
Retailer’s profit and expenses, 33} per cent 1, 200 
Final cost of $2,000 worth of manufactures 


4, 800 
To recapitulate. The consumers of the goods actually paid— 
Foreign manufacturer $1, 000 


Customs collector ------- 
Home msatifacturer oaaae nna a aaa 
Dr Anana ha AONO ES AREA 
UGG ( AA PPE AAA E mech cen 
Total paid for the goods by consumers 4, 800 
All for $2,000 worth of goods. Í 
Without the tariff tax the transaction would have been: 
Paid foreign manufacturer $1, 000 
Paid home manufacturer „„ 1, 000 
Paid jobber and importer 20 per cent profit ------------- 400 
Paid retail dealer 33+ per cent profi 800 
Folder noc opr an eed ee 3, 200 


The difference, or increased cost, with the protective duty of 
50 per cent was $1,600, of which only $500 went into the Treasury, 
but certainly the whole $1,600 came out of the pockets of the 
hard-worked farmers and laboring men of America who finally 
bought and consumed the goods. Then there were not a few 
sharp villains who saw in the opportunity offered by underval- 
uations and smuggling a short road to wealth, by which means 
a large amount of money was gathered from the people. In turn 
the Government was obliged to employ, in addition to the cus- 
toms collectors, a detective force to discover and punish smug- 
glers, which required the expenditure of a portion of the 8500 
which had found its way into the Treasury, so the tax of $1,600 paid 
by the consumer had actually shrunk to less than $500 in the 

reasury available for ordinary current governmental expenses 
and appropriations. 


Mr. Chairman, the examples I have given demonstrate the 
fact that a tariff tax even for a revenue is fearfully expensive to 
the consumer, who in reality pays the tax. 

During the war the operation of tariff taxation was even more 
outrageous than in the er id I have stated. Under suspen- 
sion of specie payments, tariff taxes were payable only in coin, 
and when gold went to a premium of 100 per cent the effect was 
to double the tariff on imports, and to double the protection to 
the home manufacturer. Both the imported and domestic goods 
were sold at currency prices. Any person who did business in 
those days will recall the fact that with the increase in the tariff 
rates the price of goods went up, and with the increase of 
premium on gold, in which the tariff taxes were paid, the price 
of goods, both home and imported, continued to rise. 

t was no uncommon thing for merchants to go through their 
stocks and mark them up, and for manufacturers to raise their 
prices to meet the increased cost of imported goods. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], a manufacturer whose 
head is white with the frosts of many winters, knows whatI say 
is correct. Verily he knows what is what, and desires further 
information on the same subject. It is not surprising that he 
makes a stubborn resistance to any proposed reduction of the 
tariffs, for he has grown rich from large profits made in the man- 
ner I have suggested. 

Let me give another example of the cost to consumers of an 
equal amount of imported and American manufactures on which 
the tariff was 50 percent, payable in coin, with gold ata premium 
of 100 per cent. Imagine the foods were consumed by the fami- 
lies of soldiers who left their farms, shops, trades, and business 
idle, or with wife and children in charge, 


while sare’ struggled 
to save the Union, serving for a price so small, considering their 
hardships, that in justice they ought to have been paid in gold. 
Example: 
Imported goods, gold value $1, 000 
Tariff tax of 50 per cent, payable in coin 500 
Premium on the coin tax, 100 per cent 500 
Premium on gold value of imports .-...--------------- 1, 000 
Gold normal value of American goods 1, 000 
Premium in currency on value of goods 1, 000 
Protection at 50 per cent, in coaudnds 500 
Premium in currency on protection 500 
Total cost in currency to jobbing n fa eee 6, 000 
Jobber’s profit and expenses at 20 per cent (low for those 
COA foo Se te aes Sateen CU re nnn tame 1, 200 
Total cost to retail dealer 7, 200 
Retailer’s profit and expenses, 33} per cent-.------------ 400 
Total cost to families of veteran 9, 600 
All for $2,000 worth of goods. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I will analyze the transaction consider- 
ing the premium in currency on gold, but without any tariff 
whatever: 


Gold value of goods imported $1, 000 
Premium in uren —) 1,000 
Gold value of home manufactures 1, 000 
Premium in currency on sam 1,000 
Total costin currency to the jobber and importer- 4, 000 
Jobber's profit and expenses, 20 per cent 800 
Cost TO- rO- . a e 4,800 
Retailer’s profit and expenses, 33} per cent 1, 600 
Total cost to consumers 6, 400 
With the tariff tax at 50 per cent the total cost 
) ean swat ences onde naunpeenemewenan 9,600 
Maring dieren —öT8 3, 200 


The consumers paid the tax at a terrible cost. Out of the 
$3,200 the Government received $500 in coin which it paid over 
as interest on the 6 per cent gold-bearing untaxed bonds, which 
the tariff barons were enabled to procure at par in currency by 
the ingenious legislation that was enacted by Republicans who 
er at home, who now declare that they put down the rebel- 

ion. 

Mr. Chairman, many of the persons who became exceedingly 
rich by the operation of unjust laws all over the country and on 
this floor are now not only resisting any reduction in the tariff 
ask but are 3 ee Gera > e ene haat 
ocratic party claims to the party of the ple. at party 
has a * separa in this Fibase: backed oy ths sentiment of 
a great majority of the ge ahd in favor of both a reduction of 
tariffs and the enactment of a law to tax incomes. I shall be 
ashamed to stand with the party if it fails in either. 
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The era of high tariffs was an era of high prices, and the prices 
were highest at the time gold brought the greatest premium 
because tariffs 3 in gold. As the premium increased 
the effect was to the tariff and increase protection. As 
protection increased, the price of goods went up on the home 
product the same asupon the imported. Itisclaimed that with- 
out a reduction in the tariffs pricesdeclined. True, they did, by 
reason of the fall of premium on gold, which carried prices down 
at a double rate, all quotations being in currency prices would 
naturally fall with the premium. As the premium went down, 
protection was withdrawn to that extent, at the same time cut- 
ting down a share of the commissions always charged by dealers 
ae merchants. This resulted in a reduction of the prime cost 
of goods at the port of entry and at the factory. As the first cost 
of goods at the factory doubles before it reaches the consumer, 
so a reduction in price at factory or port of entry means a double 
reduction to the consumer. 

It is also claimed that prices kept right on going down after 
resumption of specie payments, and are still declining. This is 
also true, and is due toseveral causes. The money of the coun- 
try in which prices are quoted has been constantly appreciating, 
consequently the price of commodities has been constantly 
shrinking. The law of supply and demand has been, and still is, 
in operation, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] to the con- 
trary notwithstan ing. The tariffs raised prices, made manu- 
facturing extremely profitable; business was stimulated, and im- 
mense stocks were produced. The markets were crowded with 
the home product. Prices of agricultural products, being open 
to free competition in the markets of the world where a large 
surplus was annually marketed, were comparatively very low. 
The receipts of the farmer for his surplus production were corre- 
spondingly less as prices generally went down. But the ordi- 
nary cash expenses of the farmer were an ever-increasing quan- 

t 


tity. 
* did not go down, and his interest charges on the farm 
mortgage were just the same, though crops and prices were a 
uarter off. The doctor bills did not shrink; the demands for 
charity increased, and picnic excursions were more frequent, 
consequently after meeting all these obligations there was less 
with which to purchase the products of the factory to make 
homes delightful and comfortable. Nearly one-half of the popu- 
lation of the country was therefore compelled to economize by 
using and buying less. The markets were glutted with goods 
because of underconsumption. Obligations of manufacturing 
. had to be met and stocks were worked off at reduce 
rices. 
8 Ingenious inventions that greatly cheapened the cost of pro- 
duction was an important factor and really had more influence 
in lessening prices than all other causes combined, and that too 
without lessening the profits of the manufacturer. 

The manager of the great carpet works at Yonkers, N. Y., 
stated to the Committee on Ways and Means thatasingle weaver 
in his factory could now produce 60 yards of carpet in a day, 
where twenty years ago he could weave but 12. Production has 
increased fivefold while prices reduced one-half, and the protec- 
tion politician claims the reduction was due tothe tariff. Inthe 
report on the McKinley bill, the chairman of the committee said 
the country was suffering from an era of low prices, that protec- 
tion was needed to keep foreigners out of the American markets, 
and that the purpose of the bill was to make manufacturing 
profitable. Now, behold in the following statistics and state- 
ment of facts disclosed by the census reports something about 
the profits and operations of these concerns, for whose benefit 
the McKinley tariff was enacted, and whose business it was de- 
signed to make more profitable. 

e following statistics from the census reports show that for 
many years the business of manufacturing was richly remuner- 
ative: 


In the year 1800— 
8 invested in manufacturing was = -- 81, 009, 855, 715. 
Value of the product wass - 1,885, 861, 676. 


Net value after paying for material and labor.. 
Value of product to each dollar of capital 
Net value of product to each dollar of capital. 

For the year 1 
Capital invested, gold value 1, 604, 
Value of product, gold value — 3,385, 
Net value of product, gold value 
Net valas of product to each dollar of capital 

e ue of produc e ollar of ca 

For the year 1880— * 
Capital invested 
Value of oa 
Net value of ꝓroduet 
Value of product to each dollar of 
Net value of product to each dollar o 


From the net value as given in these statements must be de- 
ducted sufficient to pay miscellaneous expenses, such as salaries 
of officers, firm members and clerks, repairs of buildings and 
machinery, rents, local taxes, insurance, interest on borrowed 


E 
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capital, freights, etc., in order to find the true net profit. The 
census for 1860, 1870, and 1880, failed to provide for the return 
of salaries of officers, firm members, and clerks, as well as mis- 
cellaneous expenses, but the census of 1890 included all such 
items, and a computation of these items for the last census 
shows that the salaries of officers, firm members, and clerks 
varies in the different industries from 4 to 12 per cent of the 
value of the product, and that the miscellaneous expenses, cov- 
ering every possible outlay, ranges from 3 to as high as 12 per 
cent, though in very few industries does it exceed 6 per cent. 
The average for the two items, officers, firm members, and 
clerks, and of miscellaneous expenses combined will surely not 
exceed an average of 13 per cent of the product, and 10 per cent 
would be nearer thecorrect figure. Iam certainly within bounds 
15 ny 20 per cent of the capital for the years 1860, 1870, and 


In 1860 the net, as given in the census, was 84 per cent; de- 
ducting 20 per cent we have 64 per cent as the true net for that 


year. 

In 1870 the net was 82 per cent; deducting for all possible con- 
tingencies 20 per cent and we have 62 per cent true net. 

In 1880 the net was 70 per cent; deducting 20 per cent and we 
have 50 per cent as the true net for that year. 

It would seem that investors in industries who for thirty 
ears have had annual net profits upon capital engaged, averag- 
ng from 50 to 64 per cent, would have been satistied. It seems 

unaccountable that the power of the Government could have 
been secured ea ite be acts of Congress to make more profitable 
the operation of industries whose net profits had languished to 
the beggarly rate of 50 per cent! 

The manufacturers themselves were invited into the councils 
of the committee which was expected to reduce taxation in 1890, 
Prices were falling with competition from without and within. 
Profits were shrinking where the average used to be upwards of 
50 per cent. They were trailing along down so that the average 
for 1890 was but 24 per cent. Doubtless some poorly situated, 
badly managed concerns had even failed. 

Then was a grand opportunity to trig the wheelsof downward 
peice and shrinking values by manipulating the tariffs, so the 

Kinley bill was enacted with schedules for the most part pre- 
pared by the representatives of industries whose interests the 
committee declared adetermination to protect. The statements 
and arguments of interested agents must be taken with man 
grains of allowance. Their interest warps their judgment an 
their conscience. They cover up facts, conceal their profits, 
and in many ways misrepresent the condition of their business 
for the purpose of securing fayors from Congress by protective 
legislation which enables them to tax the consumers for keep- 
ing up large prona, The managers of the shirt, collar, and 
cuff factories, of Troy, N. Y., may be cited as an example. They 
actually made the member from that district believe they were 
on the verge of ruin, and he made a strong plea for a continu- 
ation of McKinley protection rates, which range from 55 to 68 
percent. They claim that the rate proposed of only 35 percent 
means absolute ruin and will drive thousands of laboring men 
and women to idleness, want, and starvation. They presented 
through their member an imposing protest, signed by nearly 
70,000 of their employés, in the form of a greatscrap book 4 feet 
square and 2 feet thick, weighing about 300 pounds, attractively 
decorated in the 1 colors of the flag of freedom. 

The protests, Which were uniform, had been pre in blank 
and signatures were secured by the agents of the factories. 
may have been aseasy to deceiveand influence those people who 
knew not where else to secure employment as it was to deceive 
the gentleman from the Troy district who presented the pro- 
test. The returns to the census enumerator for their business 
in 1890, made by themselves before the passage of the McKinle 
act, shows how nearly ruined they were under a tariff muc 
lower than the present rates. 

These returns were as follows: 


Number of establishments 
Capitalemployed 
Cost of material ---- 82,476, 

Total wages, including salaries of officers, firm members, and clerks 82. 474, 265 
Miscellaneous expenses - 85834, 217 


Total cost of production . 25, 484, 628 
Value of products 86, 217, 785 
NON DEON seduce kaos cas osenets esecasdeewas shies E T 733, 157 
Product to capital was wd 
Cost of material to product was 83 
8 — aS > 
9 


Cost of wages to value of product 
Miscellaneous expenses;to value of product 3 $, 
Net income to capital ...........-.-..---.---.----+----+------+- do 2¹ 


What sympathy should the Representatives of a plundere 
people have for beggars that make a net of only 21 per cent? 

How will the farmers and laboring men feel when they con- 
template such enormous profits? ill they be anxious to see 
the McKinley rates of tariff sustained when they consider also 
that the report of the majority on the McKinley bill declared 
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the object of the bill was to make domestic manufacturing more 
remunerative? : 

I will now offer some statistics from the census, showing the 
magnitude and prosperity of agriculture: 


For the year 1850— 
WINTHROP OF APIS TTT ——. a aane nar aS 1, 449, 075 
Value of farms, including implements and live stock $8, 497, 915, 454 
Value of products, including seed and everything used on 
CCC ATT $1, 299, 197, 662 
Average value of product, per farm 8 8880 
Value of product for each dollar of capital invested.. 37 per cent 
For the year 1870— 
Bop EO ee tg) See ee ES ye S T 2, 659, 985 
Value of farms, including implements and live stock 89, 052, 658, 822 


Value of products, including seed and farm consumption. 22, 450, 000,000 


Average Value per farm .......--.....-. 2-22-25 2-2. „„ 


b 


Value of product for each dollar of capital per cent.. 27 
All calculations at gold values, 

For the year 1880— 

PIR ee DE ang. U EE A cr TA E N , 008, 907 

Value of farms, including implements and live stoc! „001, 538 

Value of all farm products, including seed, et 540, 927 

Value of product to each dollar of capital invested, per cent. 18 
For the year 1890— 

TTT TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— 4, 564, 641 

e chek eee S $15, 978, 989, 977 

SV MING OF DIOU WCE 35 nc coon eres O A £2, 400, 129, 598 

Value of product for each dollar invested - per cent.. 15 

Farm statistics by divisions and selected States for 1890. 
: Product 
Capital in- Value of 
Divisions and States. vested. products. | o9. pital. 

DIVISIONS. Per cent. 

971,293 | $418, 309,066 13 

395, 489 292, 847, 809 22 

961,379 | 1, 112, 971, 964 13 

395, 198 480, 337, 764 26 

266, 978 155, 662, 995 12 

538, 284 28, 072, 500 19 

939, 846 121, 328, 348 11 

664, 141 95, 070, 080 13 

938, 255 83, 651, 390 13 

Nebraska 511,799, 810 66, 837, 617 13 

South Dakota 145, 085, 785 22, 069, 423 14 


The party of protection is very cunning. It satisfies those en- 
gaged in the protected industries by making their business very 

rofitable. Then they catch the farmer with the home mar- 

et” bait, and attempt to pacify the laboring men by naming 
the scheme protection to American labor,” notwithstanding 
the fact that labor has all along been on the free list and the 
importer did not even have to pay the freight, but frequently 
made arrangements with transportation companies to bring for- 
eign labor over wholesale and received a commission out of their 
passage. Fora long time the Government provided immigra- 
tion agents to help furnish the mines and factories with foreign 
labor to compete with our higher labor. 

I presume this system of Government assistance would still be 
in force had it not been for the stubborn resistance arranged 
and prosecuted by intelligent organized labor in this country. 
American laboring men discovered that the Republican scheme 
for protection to erican labor really forced, at least permit- 
ted, both competition and association with foreign labor at home. 

The advocates of protection have said to the laboring men of 
America: Support the party that will make the business of em- 

loyers of labor profitable, and they will pay better wages.” 
itness the result. The tariffs have been so high that foreign 
competition has been practically destroyed. The individual 
industries have been consolidated and swallowed up by co 
rations, until nearly all manufacturing business is now carried 
on by stock concerns. 

These large corporations arrange combinations, form trusts, 
pool their profits, and, protected from foreign competition, fre- 
quently close up many of theirown institutions to prevent home 
competition, limit production, throw labor out of employment, 
reduce expenses, and increase dividends, without sharing in the 
least with the workingmen forced into idleness by the closin 
of pianti but dividing profits with stock. Laboring men woul 
be less than American and more than human should they suffer 
want in enforced idleness without complaint, while dividends 
continue to idle capital on stocks in locked-up mills. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party, in its national platform, 
offers a very plausible apology for protection by saying that for- 
eign goods with cheap labor could be manufactured cheaper 
than similar articles could be produced in this country with 
much higher wages, therefore protection should equal the dif- 
ference in the labor cost of production. Yet in the same plat- 
form the McKinley bill was indorsed, and their representatives 
are here making a life and death fight to prevent any reduction 
in the tariff rates provided in thatnotoriousact. Remembering 
the latest declaration of the Republican party and the u- 
ments used in the last national campaign, together with the 


present efforts being made to retain the McKinley act, it would be 
somewhat surprising to find in it tariff rates for protection that 
actually exceed the total labor cost of production in this coun- 
try; such, however, is the fact. I will give some examples. The 
rates of protection which I shall give are the proportion of taxes 
actually collected on imports for the last year under the law of 
1883, andfor the first year of the McKinley law, and the labor 
ox ae computed from census statisties for 1880 for the different 
ustries: 


Class of goods. 


Mr. Chairman, high wages part of the time and no wages the 


rest of the time is neither profitable nor satisfactory. Regular 
employment with wages so adjusted that labor can procure for 
itself a fair share of that which it produces is necessary for the 
prosperity of the laboring classes. It has been a fearful mistake 
to stimulate and make specially profitable certain industries by 
high tariffs so thatimmense capital is suddenly attracted. Huge 
plants, labor and all, have come here from foreign countries be- 
cause their products could be sold to American consumers with 
greater profit notwithstanding the additional expense, and then 
the increased profits and dividends taken back and expended 
where money can buy what it is worth without taxes being in- 
cluded in the purchase. 

Statutes that produce such results are an unwarrantable in- 
terference with trade, and in the end bring evil co uences 


from which there is no escape. High L prigo of commodities does 
not necessarily mean high wages; nei 
small profit to employers of labor. 

For example, the woolen industry of Pennsylvania employs— 


er does good wages mean 


Value of product 
Cost of materials. 


wages 
Miscellaneous and all other expenses —— 
9 of hands employed, including oficers, firm members, and 

(1S [tg r PEA S Nm ie E ed ND oe RANEY cba PREPAY Aaa 
Average annual wa: 


Value of product to each dollar of 
Cost of material to value of 
Cost of wages to value of product, omitting fractions 
Miscellaneous and other expenses to value of product. 
Net profit to value of produet—ꝛu— ..... 
Net profit to capital invested 


Certain manufacturers of woolen goods were not satisfied to 
hire the free labor which relied upon wages for food and cloth- 
nal institutions where 
and raiment, with re- 


ing, so they contracted for the labor of 
the laborers looked to the State for f 
sults as follows: 


Number of hands employed 
Wag d 


Miscellaneous and all other expenses 
Value of the product S 
Annual ave ——. . AS R R 
Cost of mate to product, fractions omitted. 
Miscellaneous expense to value of product 
Cost ot labor to value of produ et 
NOG DEON Goose APEE POER aco ͤ 2 

Will the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] take notice 
that I have made comparisons of wages and all other items in 
the same industry in different, thoug adjoining States? The 
statements I have made are from figures given me by special re- 
quest from the Census Department having in charge the late 
census. It will be seen that the cost of material was a greater 
proportion of the cost of production in Pennsylvania ‘han in 
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Ohio, and that in Pennsylvania the ave annual wages paid 
was 7, while in Ohio the average was but 8242. The wages 
in Pennsylvania were 39 per cent more than in Ohio, yet the 

roportion of labor cost to the value of the product was greatest 
in Ohio, being 23 per cent, while in Pennsylvania it was but 22 
per cent, notwithstanding the average wage in that State was 39 
per cent the most. 

The net results were still more favorable to the industry in 
Pennsylvania, where wages were highest, being 16 per cent as 
against 14 per cent in Ohio, and the products sold in the same 
market. So we have what to the minority of this House isa 
startling anomaly—greater profits made where wages are high- 
est. 


The difference is still greater comparing the same industry in 
the penal institutions: 


‘Wages in Pennsylvania Be ei ee eee $342 
Wages in the — institutions WON VORP sec. AAA 75 

Dieren oT? 267 
Net profitin Pennsylvania to value of product was per cent.. 13 
In industries employing penal labor do.... 


So it will be seen that, though the wage was nearly five times 
as high in Pennsylvania. the business was more profitable. 

In the cotton manufacturing business, Carroll D. Wright 
makes the following comparisons between Massachusetts mills, 
those in Manchester, England, and the mills in Germany. Càl- 
culations are based on averages: 


German 


By this comparison it will be seen that the American laborer 

e cotton mill manufactures 32 per cent more cotton for 12 
per cent more pay than the English laborer, and 261 per cent 
more than the German for 125 per cent more pay. It appears 
that the cheapest labor is the most expensive and the highest 
wages prove the very cheapest. To determine whether labor 
cost is high or low, dear or cheap, the product of labor must be 
considered as well as the abstract wage rate. 


HOME MARKET, 


Farmers have been very generally induced to supami the party 
and policy of protection, relying on the t benefits of the home 
roel ry which has been so much talked about, always promised, 
but never realized. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] says 96 per cent of 
the products of agriculture are sold to em in other indus- 
tries, which ure kept up by protection. McKinley claimed, ina 

h made in my State, a home market for 92 per cent of the 
products of the farm. He said, discussing the effect of his bill: 


The Democratic party istroubled about the foreign market for the farmer; 
92 per cent of all the farm produce is sold at home, 8 per cent only goes 
abroad. The Democratic party has the deepest concern about the 8 per cent 
that is 3.000 miles away, and the Republican party is trying to rve in- 


in 


tact the 92 per cent thatis at home, and ithas not only done it under this 
bill. but this bill will increase the percentag of the home market. 


The statement of McKinley was false and foolish; it was afalse 
pretense used by McKinley and all the lesser lights of the Re- 
publican party by which they attempted to elect a majority of the 
members of the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses. I say 
the statement was false and foolish—false because it was not 
true, and foolish because it was within the means and power of 
every reasoning mind to prove its falsity. 

The census of 1880 shows the total farm products of the coun- 
try for use on the farms, for seed, and for market, to have been 
$2,213,402,564, and the exports of farm products for that year 
were $685,961,091, being 83 per cent of all the exports, and equal 
to 31 per cent of the total production of agriculture. In 1890 
the exports of agriculture amounted to 8629, 785,917, and the 
year following the amount exported was greatly increased, being 
about $800,000,000. The average annual export of the products 
of agriculture have for the last twelve years exceeded 22 per 
cen of the total product, so that 22 per cent instead of 8 per 

rtcent has been sold in the markets of the world. Then Me- 

ey’s 92 per cent has dwindled to 78 per cent. It may not 
have occurred to Mr. McKinley that even the 78 per cent is not 
sold in the home market, but it is a fact nevertheless. 

A large amount is used for seed, equal to fully 8 per cent of 
the cereal products, corn excepted. mense quantities of hay 
and pon are required for feeding teams, growing stock, dairy 
stock, sheep, neat cattle, and swine, and great quantities of the 
valuable merchantable products of the farm are necessarily con- 
sumed by the farming population, which amounts to nearly 50 
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per cent of the total population. None of the products consumed. 
on the farm are sold in any market. I feel sure that I under- 
estimate when I say that the farmers themselves consume fully 
50 per cent of their total production, 22 per cent is exported, and 
only 28 per cent remains to be sold in the home market for home 
5 Of this 28 per cent fully one-half is sold to people 
engaged in trade and transportation, mechanics and professional 
men, teachers, preachers, and people of leisure, resorters, etc., 
not depending upon protected industries. These classes the 
oe have for customers tariff or no tariff, high tariff or low 
ariff. 

To recapitulate: Of farm products, 22 per centare exported, 50 
per cent is consumed upon the farms, 14 per cent is consumed by 
those not engaged in protected industries, and 14 per cent only 
is sold in the home market that can with any degree of consist- 
ee be claimed to have been built up by protection. 

The home market of the products of agriculture of this great 
country will occur about as soon as a boy will become as old as 
his father while both are living. There are people who believe 
both possible. People often surrender reason, overlooking the 

of all experience in chasing a will-o-the-wisp theory. 
It is related that a very intelligent man of the world, who was 
willing to back his notions with his money, once made a wager 
that if both lived long enough, the son would some day be as 
old as his father. He reasoned this way: The father at twenty 
years of age and the son at one, the father was twenty times as 
old asthe son; ten years later, the father would only be three times 
as old; that at forty, the father would only be twice as old, and 
when the father was sixty, the son would be two-thirds as old 
as his father. Therefore, he reasoned, that as the son kept 
gaining on the father, in the course of time, if both could live, 
the son would catch up with the father and be of the same ago 
Of course, he gave up his wager when he aronpod his one-sided 
investigation and applied common sense enough to realize that, 
however much the son gained on the father, relatively, there 
rne always be twenty years difference in their ages while both 

ved. 

Now, there is no better prospect that the home market will 
take allof the paue ofagriculture in this country and raise the 
prices above the world’s market during the lifetime of the great 
grandchild of the youngest soul seen | to-day than there is that 
the son will be as old as his father while both are living. In this 
country there is an immense area of fertile lands. There is also 
an immense area ofarid lands, the most of which with irrigation 
(which is sure to come) will exceed in fertility and production 
five-fold any soil at present under cultivation. We have a large 
agricultural 5 and they must supply their wants, not 
provided directly from the farm, by the exchange of their sur- 
plus products. 

True, the population of cities has increased by the develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries, but at the same time the ma- 
chinery used in these industries has been greatly changed and 
improved until for the most part to-day machinery does the 
work of men. But machinery does not eat the products of the 
farm. Of course the manufacture of machinery requires the 
work of many hands, but not in ihe sige to the number the 
use of the machine displaces. If it had not been for the great 
era of railroad building in this country, and the employment 
given by transportion for the developing and constructive period, 
the home market bait for the farmer's vote would long ago have 
lost its attraction. What has furnished customers. in great part, 
for the farmers? 

The general settlement of the country, the homestead laws, 
and cheap lands, brought large numbers of immigrants from 
every country in the world. The settlement of the country for 
agricultural purposes made other business necessary. Ships, to 
take away the produce of the farms and bring return cargoes of 
necessities, had to be built and manned; cities were built for 
merchants, educators, professional men, porone of leisure, and 
retired or superannuated business men of all trades and profes- 
sions. The forests and mines had to be opened and utilized in 
order to supply material. The material was prepared and put 
in place for the erection of homes, business houses, State, county, 
and city public buildings. Schools and churches had to be 
erected, etc., requiring great humbers of mechanics, Govern- 
ment, State, city, county and township officials. 

All of these improvements required an immense active popu- 
lation and offered remunerative employment in production, 
transportation, and commerce. These advantages continually 
attracted large numbers of immigrants, the number of late years 
averaging annually a half million. The bulkof these operations 
would have been carried on, tariff or no tariff, high tariff or low 
tariff, and has created a large consumption foragricultural prod- 
ucts; through all the years alarge surplus has been sent abroad, 
but the forests are cleared away, public buildings are generally 
erected, great numbers of large cities have been ed, lands 
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have been cleared, millions ef homes have been built, railroads 
have been constructed. What prospect has the farmers for bet- 
ter markets at home, for increased production of an increasing 
average and area? 

It will be generations before the population of this country 
can possibly consume all of the products of agriculture, and the 
last vote of the youngest boy living will be cast before the home 
market will be realized. 

More than that, farm products have fallen in value and will 
continue to fall, out of proportion considering the labor required 
in their production, to the fall in prices’ of articles and com- 
modities produced in other industries, which are kept up by 
oe and by organized combinations. i 

t isa home market worth that does not pay a margin on 
the cost of production? In 1850, every dollar invested in agricul- 
ture produced the value of 37 cents; in 1870, the gold value of 27 
cents; in 1880, the value of 18 cents, and in 1890, the value of 15 
cents. Out of which must be taken for seed, previsions for 
farmers, feed to stocks and teams, wages of hired men, repairs 
of tools, insurance, taxes and the farmers own wages if there is 
anything left, the balance would be the farmers fit. : 

he price of the great staple farm products will not rise in 
the home market above the overflow price which is fixed in the 
markets of the world, and is always less by the amount of com- 
missions and the cost of tr: tion. Soup to the present 
time our farmers have been obliged to transport and sell all of 
the lus of their great staple products in the markets of the 
word to competition with the cheapest labor on earth. The 
balance has been sold at home practically for the net price re- 
ceived for the surplus. 

The policy of restricting trade has been ruinous to the intetests 
of ture. The home market has been made, but not for 
the farmers. The products of the factories, with less than half 
of the capital invested in farming, employing less than half the 
labor, producing nearly three times the value, has had a home 
market for nearly all its products at prices which yielded a net 
income aver: in 1860, 64 per cent; in 1870, 62 per cent; in 1880, 
50 per cent; and in 1890, 24 per cent. 

‘he products of the farm for the last twenty years of protec- 
tion have constituted 77 per centof the total export trade of this 
country, and has brought a net balance in gold imports of nearly 
two billions of dollars. And the same heavy exports will con- 
tinue until the restrictive policy of protection produces retalia- 
tory results and shuts us out of the world's markets. Then we 
will have a forced home market that will send prices down to a 

int that will wipe out the little prosperity and independence 

e farmers now have, 

Mr. Chairman, by that time the mortgage-holders will have 
most of the farms. Then, American landlords, the Shylocks 
of to-day, will, with their usual business sagacity and politcial 
shre give attention to the interest of agriculture, but in 
a way that renters and actual tillers of the soil will not be likely 
to derive the chief benefit. 

AD VALOREM vs. SPECIFIC DUTIES. 

The bill under consideration would receive my support if for 
no other reason than that ad valorem rates are substituted for 
specific duties. 

If a specific duty of $1 a yard is laid upon the import of a yard 
of cloth. or other goods of the value of $2, the rate of tax and 
protection would be 50 percent. As the effectiveness of labor 
increases by improved machinery and methods of production, 

rices always go down, and when the price declines from $2 to 
bt the protection increases from 50 percent to 100 per cent, while 
labor loses one-half of its employment the manufacturer receives 
double the protection, for which the consumer must pay. . 

Prices of all products in all countries are, and long have been, 
constantly declining and this was well known to those who 
projected the present tariff law, which so largely substituted 
specific for ad valorem rates. 

There is hidden in the specific duty of so much per pound, or 
so much per yard, two villainous schemes; one a scheme for a 
constantly increasing protection bya stationary tax on declining 
prices, the other a scheme to take a larger rate of tax from the 
expenditure of those who can not afford the better goods, 
thereby laying the greatest burdens upon the weakest backs. 

x “THE FOREIGNER PAYS THE TAX.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is claimed by our opponents that the for- 
eigner pays the tax, because it is levied upon the importation 
of goods from for countries,and the foreign producer simply 

ys for the privilege of selling his goods in our markets, and 

he money comes like a gift without any cost to our ple. 
Thousands of credulous people believe the claim, and gladly sup- 
port the high-tariff party, because they eg that foreigners 
pay our pensions, construct our public buildings, improve Ameri- 
can rivers, and pay our official salaries. The foreigner pays the 
taxor he does not. The claim istrueoritisfalse. Iftheforeigner 


pays the tax, why not get more of it? Why not put a tariff on 
all our imports and collect all of our revenue from foreigners? 
Why not collect enough to make a dividend to the States, and 
lessen local taxes? 

If the foreigner pays the tax without cost to the American 
consumer, some one explain upon what rational business 
principle were these transactions based, for example: In 1891 
imports of woolen goods, in round numbers, were 000,000; 
the tax collected was $35,000,000. Does any sane man or 
any sane man believe, the cost of these goods was in no way in- 
ereased to the consumer by reason of the tax? 

The imports of manufactured tobaccos was $3,535,859; the tax 
collected on the same was $4,035,249. Could the foreigner fur- 
nish stock and hire even cheap labor and pay the tax besides? 
Surely not. If so he could make our markets an absolute dona- 
tion of the goods and save $499,390 by a removal of the tax. 


The tax collected on imported fireworks for the year 


1903 grag og eg ee eS a EES $531, 434 
The value of the goods wass i 
The tax exceeded the price of the goods by 227, 902 


Can it be Americans secured the goods for celebrating our 
glorious Independence Day at a price of $227,902 less than the 
nouni of tax paid by the foreigner for the privilege of selling 

m here; . 


The tax collected on imported cordials was $241, 584 
The foreigner received for the goods 71, 304 
The tax exceeded the value of the goods by 170, 390 


if the foreigner paid the taxes he would have saved the sum 
of $170,390 by leaving the goods in the custom-house, without 
any oberg to be sold for the benefit of our Government, 

ustard in bottles, imported, valued at $8,997, paid a tax of 
$18,792. If the foreigner paid the tax he gave the entire price 
of his goods and a further sum of 89, 795. 

If the foreigner pays the tax, why does the McKinley bill al- 
low rebates to the manufacturer who exports goods © of im- 
ported material, upon which they say the foreigner pays the tax? 
The fact is, no foreigner sends goods to this country and pays 
an en tax, unless he can finally sell the goods here so as to 
get his home price for the goods and the additional sum paid in 
taxes. 

The . of any man who claims, in the face of these ex- 
amples, that the foreigner pays the tax without increased cost 
to the consumer, is equal to that of the wolf which gets into the 
stream above the lamb and charges the lamb with roiling the 
water for the wolf to drink, making the charge a pretext for de- 
vouring the innocent lamb. 

Protection robbers and protection liars have been convicted 
by the grand jury of the American people at the polls, and sen- 
tence has been pronounced; now let the execution proceed, 

If it had not been for a European famine to help the farmers 
get rid of their surplus and brace up their prices under McKin- 
leyism, the minority in this House would not be half 8 
it is. And if it had not been for a money famine and rs’ 
panic, which produced a paralysis of all industrial business dur- 

g the past and present year, the Republicans in the next 
Congress would be crowded into a much smaller space than 
they occupy in this. 

INCOME TAX. 


I favor the income tax because it is asking a contribution of 
those citizens of the country who have accumulated great wealth 
and enjoy large incomes by reason of special privileges afforded 
by legislation. It is not only admitted, but it is the proud boast 
0 J on the other side, that industries have been created 
by law which have been profitable. It can not be denied that 
millions and millions of rich land has been ht to 
corporations; millions more have been sold for a song. y 
individuals haye bought up land scrip in the different States and 
have located large tracts of pine and other valuable forest lands 
out of which they have made large fortunes. Rich mines o 
gold, silver, copper, iron, and coal ‘have been located, many of 
which bring their fortunate princely royalties, All 
of the wealth and incomes founded upon such privileges and 
portunities coming from the people in the aggregate should, 
without question or objection, be subject to a reasonable tax in 
support of the Government. All persons should contribute to 
the public expenditures according to the benefits they receive 
and their ability to pay. 

The ineomes of those interested directly in protected indus- 
tries, those enjoying natural monopolies, and those tions 
exercising the right of eminent domain, and all individuals who 
have net exceeding $4,000 per annum, which is surely 
sufficient for comfortable subsistence, in my opinion could be 
justly taxed, for the benefits they receive are out of proportion 


ven ou 
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to the taxes they have been called upon to pay. The 4 
inequalities are crying evils in this land of freedom, which shoul 
be wiped out by laws that impose equal burdens. 

When the Government needed defenders to put in the ranks, 
only those who were considered able to endure the hardships of 
warfare and were counted able-bodied were enrolled, and if they 
did not volunteer the officers of the law sought them out and 
appropriated theirservices to the use of the common good, though 
it ed the fortunes, the happiness, and life of the citizen. 
Now, in collecting revenues to pay the remnant of the expense 
of prosecuting the great rebellion, of N these defenders 
at the front, and of paying the pittance allowed those who, after 
the successful ter tion of the war, have returned with broken 
health or loss of limb to nary on the unequal battle of life, why 
should not the net incomes of those exempt from want be taxed? 
The amount proposed in this bill is not one-fifth part of thesum 
necessary to liquidate the pension rolls, I would favor further 
reduction on the necessaries of life and raise by a tax upon in- 
comes sufficient to pay all the pensions and the interest upon the 
bonded debt. 

The inequalities complained of by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CocKRAN], would not put a ban upon profitable busi- 
ness, nor the accumulation of wealth, and incomes, that would be 
eee or unjust. Every citizen in the land would strive to 

crease the profits of business to that point which would entitle 
him to be enrolled among the income taxpaying class, and the 
larger the taxable annual income the e the privilege and 
blessing, which, at worst, would be alloyed only by a Govern- 
ment tax of 2 per cent. 

Exactly s inequalities to which the gentleman objects, 
already exist in every State in the Union, by statutes exempt- 
ing a certain amount of property and certain kinds of property 
from taxation, and legal exemptions from execution for debts. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] objects to 
the income tax because he saysit will expose secrets of business 
men which are worth millions to them. 

It seems to me the secrets so valuable, the discovery of which 
the gentleman anticipates may cost millions of dollars, relate to 
the profits of their business which is protected by laws that al- 
low the beneficiaries of protection to lay taxes upon the people 
when prices are made on the factory products which the people 
are obliged to consume, for the tariff prevents the purchase of 
necessities from foreign producers who are willing to sell at re- 
duced prices. 

No doubt the gentleman fears that his present claim, that pro- 
tected manufacturers do not make as large profits as do bankers 
and railroad men might be impeached by a truthful annual state- 
ment of income, which must be made under the provisions of 
this bill. I think his fears are well founded in this respect be- 
cause 1 am sure that he would not make a false return of his 
income to keep good his words here, nor to continue an advan- 
tage of secrets by the possession of which, they hope to defeat a 

uction of protective tariff rates. 

The Census Bureau will not have the statistics of manufactur- 
ers ready for some time to come, but at my 8 some pre- 
liminary figures have been prepared by the Bureau. ese 
goras include the returns for of the factories of Boston, 
which I will give here to show the gentleman that we have 
some of the secrets now: 


In Boston for the year 1890— 
The total capital invested wass 8118. 198, 539 
Total value of production 210, 936, 616 
Cost of materials 105, 602, 569 
TTT noon 908, 
Salaries of officers, firm members, and clerks.............---- 11, 217, 435 
Miscellaneous expenses 543, 
Total cost of productionꝛʒꝛwꝛ l.! „ 182, 272, 397 
„7 EOE 664, 219 


fits. 
Rate of 8 upon capital, a portion of which may be water, 24 per cent. 


If the bankers and railroad men make larger average profits 
than 24 per cent per annum the gentleman will do the country a 
service by showing up that fact. 

The gentleman explained how he and some associates came it 
over the local assessor who was determined that they should pay 
taxes. (I notice the other gentlemen, in their modesty, desired 
that matter kept secret.) 

Ihave heard that the gentleman has become a millionaire 
through active operations in protected industries, and yet he is 
determined to contribute no more to the payment of his own 
salary than does the limping, limbless defender of the stars and 
stripes who has neither wealth nor income except what he can 
earn in broken health, together with the pension provided b, 
law. Whataspectacle! A member of Congress not oniy plead- 
ing for continued 3 who has a large share of 
ness in his own city that yields an average profit of 24 
but he insists that none of that income shall be taxed to 
the obligations to that roll of honor, the pension roll, 


e busi- 
r cent, 
uidate 


I recall the answer of the Saviour to the young man who in- 
uired what he should do to be saved. It was this: Go sell all 
ou hast, give it to the poor, then come and follow me.” The 
young man went away sorrowful, for he had great riches. If thé 
command had been to pay only 2 percent on his net income for the 
supportof those on the pension roll it would have been compar- 
atively easy. It seems to me some men of the present day havo 
less chance to enter the — than has the camel to go through 
the eye of very small needle. 

Mr. Chairman, in all explanations of the cause of the present 
industrial depression by members of the minority, it is pro- 
claimed to be the deliverance of the Government into the con- 
trol of the Democratic party. 

The gentleman from Michigan, my colleague [Mr. BURROWS], 
declares it was solely because of the proposed revision of the tar- 
iff. LIvespectfully call attention to the fact that it was eight 
months after the election occurred which decided the future 
policy of the nation on the subjectof protection, and four months 
after the inauguration of President Cleveland before the ic 
came. The cause of the panic was at the time believed and uni- 
versally declared to be of a financial nature and origin. 

Any person who has an honest desire to find the true cause 
will not fail to trace the present industrial depression to its or- 
igin in the panic. Nearly all business had been done on credit. 
Almostall of the factories were operated by corporations, and fre- 
quently the principal directors of these concerns were also officers 
of banks which carrieda heavy line of discounts for these factories 
and other corporations. The factories, in turn, sold goods to 
every firmand person of whom orderscould besecured, and, almost 
without exception, on time. Full credit at the bank had been 
used by the factories and large obligations had been assumed in 
the purchase of material and machinery. Jobbers had stocked 
to the extent of their credit and means and hadsold goods to re- 
tail dealers on very liberal terms. Many retail dealers had trusted 
out the bulk of their stock, and, with many, the greater part of 
their capital was on their books, by credit being extended to their 
customers. 

The banks had relied on the people continuing their custom 
of keeping their money on deposit, and had loaned deposits over 
and over, again and again, until the aggregate liabilities of 
the banks exceeded 84,000, 000,000. By the mis ement of a 
large number of banks thro h heavy loans to favorite corpora- 
tions and bank officials, and by a failure to properly distribute 
their loans, further weakened by withdrawals for the World’s 
Fair, an unusual number of banks failed early in the season. 
The failure of these banks was pon onog in every paper in the 
country with scare heads, until the depositors generally lost 
confidence. Frightened with the idea that if banks in an ad- 
joining state or city failed, perhaps the one in which their 
money was deposited might be the next to go down, and so the 
run was started. The banks were compelled to refuse discount 
and were in no condition to meet a run, in consequence of which 
failures kopi increasing until over seven hundred banking con- 
cerns had closed their doors from the beginning of May to July. 

Every bank had to contract its loans and strengthen its re- 
serve by crowding collections and refusing discount. Panic 
stricken depositors kept on withdrawing their funds until $400,- 
000,000 had been retired from the banks. Agents of factories 
would call upon jobbers and dealers for orders, but merchants 
dared not stock up. At best, they would but sort up, buying no 
more than they were obliged to have. They not only gave light 
orders but often canceled orders previously given for future de- 
livery, well knowing that under no circumstances would it be 

ssible to tide over a difficulty by getting discount at the 
ks on the choicest paper. 

The result was that agents of the factories returned with very 
light orders and reported many orders canceled. The factories 
were in nocondition tocontinue the purchase of material and the 
employment of labor to manufacture goods for which there was 
practically no market. Their line of discounts at the banks 
could not be increased. Soit transpired that factories had to 
be closed down, and the laboring men had to go out, who with- 
out wages became poor customers of shops and markets that 
sold the products of the factory and the farm. Thus it was that 
factories stopped running, laboring men were forced to idleness 
and trade everywhere stagnated. Failures increased at afearful 
rate. All classes and industries were affected. 

The proposition to revise the tariff had nothing whatever to 
do with the origin of the trouble. Since confidence has been 
restored and the money of depositors has been returned to the 
banks, manufacturing concerns favorably situated have resumed 
business, notwithstanding the nearer approach of tariff revision. 
Many establishments have started up even since this bill was 
reported and still continue to do so What folly then to 
make the claim that the proposition to revise the tariff was the 
sole or principal cause. 
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Business, however, will not be restored immediately to its 
full volume, because, as the time is now very near at hand when 
factories using highly taxed materials will be enabled to procure 
such materials at considerably reduced prices, they will be very 
cautious about buying such material and manufacturing large 
stocks until the new schedules are in force, or certain] own. 
Consequently the early passage of the pending bill will be the 
most potent means of restoring active business operations, and 
the full employment of labor in all industries. : 

No matter — 5 criticisms may be made of parts and different 
sections of the bill, it is the best which the committee could rec- 
ommendand the best the Committee of the Whole could accept, 
considering all interests and the industries affected throughout 
this broad land. It is F than the McKinley act, 
which the passage of this bill will repeal. = 

Mr. Chairman, I have made some computations based upon 
the statistics prepared for me by the Census Bureau from the 
census of 1890, which will doubtless be valuable to the members. 
Iwill submit them as an appendix to my speech. Where I have 
ascertained any rate per centI have dropped the fraction for 
convenience. 
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Statistics of manufactures—Totals for 1860, 1870, 1880, and 1890. 
[Census of the United States.] 
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True net, 64 per cent. cTrue net, 50 per cent. 
True net, 62 per cent. aTrue net, 24 per cent. 


For the census years 1860, 1870, 1880 the cost of production 
does not include salaries of officers, firm members, and clerks, 
nor miscellaneous and all other expenses. These itemsare in- 
cluded in the returns for 1890; so the total cost of production is as- 
certained, and thereby it is possible to obtain the true net, allow- 
ing for salaries of miscellaneous and all other expenses the same 

roportion in former years as it actually was in 1890 and we have 
or true net in 1860, 64 per cent; in 1870, 62 per cent; in 1880, 50 
per cent. 


Statistics of manufactures—Totale for selected cities, 1890. 
[Eleventh Census of the United States.] 
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Statistics of manufacture of textiles, 1890. 


[Eleventh Census of the United States.] 
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Number of establishments 1,738 
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Statistics of manufacture of textiles Totals for the Union, 1890. 


[Eleventh Census of the United States.] 
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Statistics of woolen manufactares—Totals for the United States, 1890. 
(Eleventh Census, United States.] 
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Statistics of woolen manufactures in the State of Ohio, 1890. 
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Cost of materials......... 394, 026 
Total wages and salaries 506 
Miscellaneous expenses 8208, 342 

Total cost of production. 537, 874 
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Fractions omitted. 
Statistics of woolen manufactures in the State of Pennsylvania, 1890. 
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Statistics of woolen manufactures produced in penal institutions, 1890. 
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Wages in Pennsylvania nearly five times as high and net profits are nearly 
twice as much. 


Statistics of manufactures of shoddy in the United States, Census of 1890. 
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Statistics of silk manufactures. 
[Census of the United States, 1800.1 
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Statistics of Pennsylvania manufactures, 1590. 
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Statistics of Ohio manufactures, 1890. 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. HUGH A. DINSMORE. 


= OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 29, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DINSMORE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The country is to be congratulated upon the 
opportunity ofthis hour. It is the first time since the Republic- 
ans took sion of the Government, more than thirty years 
ago, that the Demoeratie party has been in a position to put in 
form and effect laws in accordance with their convictions upon 
economic questions. 

The necessities of war justified the Republican party in in- 
creasing the burdens of taxation under a tariff system—an in- 
crease justified only at the time upon the e of a necessit, 
for increase of revenue, and in no sense as demanded by the busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

But the war being over and the Republican party being left in 
power, the manufacturing industries of the country having en- 


bro 
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t advantage; and the great manufacturers being located 
incipally in the Northern and Eastern States, where the Re- 
ublican party was strongest, that party has availed itself of 
very pretext for the retention of the war tariff, and has in- 
R in an extravagant administration of government in or- 
der that there might still be a demand for the great revenues 
ht into the publio Treasury by the system. Not only so, 
Mr. Chairman, but they have increased the rates of duties levied 
upon imports, and thereby increased the price on home-manu- 
factured goods far beyond what the most extreme and sanguine 
advocate of the protective system dared demand twenty-five years 


prea the benefit of a protective tariff, were loath to yield this 


0 
Phe Democratic party being out of power could only offer its 
protest against this extravagant and unauthorized increase of 
the burdens of taxation in the interest of the few at the expense 
of the many. We have protested in vain; the demands of the 
people have been tense but the issue was sharply drawn be- 
tween the two great parties on this as the chief point of differ- 
ence. We met them inthe field and they have been overthrown, 
and now our party has entrenched itself in every eter 
of this Government. We possess the executive and both leg- 
islative branches of Government, and we are here to make good 
the promises made to the people to revise the system of taxation 
and 10 reduce tariff duties. 

The 6 upon us; so be it; the duty shall be per- 
formed. e are about to inaugurate a new policy in the collec- 
tion of taxes from the people, and therefore I say the country 
is to be congratulated. e propose that the hand of the tax- 
gatherer shall loosen its , held so long and so firmly on the 
necks of the and s ar more heavily upon the rich, 
who are abler to meet its demands. We pose to tax the ac- 
cumulated wealth of the country rather t the consumption; 
to tax that which the people have, rather than that which they 
must have; to tax the excess of their earnings beyond the re- 

uirements of life, rather than those requirements themselves. 
tap lause on the Democratic side. 
t jga been truly said in this debate that taxation in its last 
analysis is confiscation. We must confiscate a part of the prop- 
erty of the people to sustain the Government. This is an un- 
avoidable necessity and right; but it is one, sir, which should be 
exercised with a due regard for the rights of each and every 
citizen under the law; one which should be made to bear equally 
upon all and be limited by the absolute demands of a Govern- 
ment economically administered. 

The Democratic party has ever contended that no tax isauthor- 
ized by the Constitution or justified by any condition, except for 
the pur of raising necessary revenue. The gentlemen of the 
opposition have demanded that taxes be levied for the purpose 
g protection, and have ually yet constantly increased this 

emand until, under the McKinley law, they gave us the highest 
tariff duties that have ever been imposed in this country. The 
word protection, associated with the Government, has a seduc- 
tive, a fascinating sound; but, sir, I like it not. In the use of it 
made by the Republican party I hate it, because it means bene- 
fits and 1 bestowed by the Government upon the favored 
few, paid for out of the earnings of the great toiling majority 
og constitute the bulk of our honorable citizenship. [Ap- 
plause. 

The gentlemen who constitute the Committee on Ways and 
Means of this House are men of profound ability and broad 
triotism, distinguished for learning and statesmanship. e 
majority of that committee have for months been ben all 
their energies to the task of naming a law that will effect the 
reformation in our financial m that has been authorized and 
demanded by the people. They have brought a measure here 
and presented it to this House, which, while it is not perfect in 
its details, and does notaccord inall rex po with the views of all, 
eyen upon thisside of the Chamber (of course it is objectionable 
to the gentlemen of the opposition, as any would be coming from 
a Democratic source), is nevertheless a measure which takes a 
dong stride in the right direction. 

it goes further in the way of protection than seems justified 
to many minds, it still makes substantial reductions. under 
it the protection left upon industries is not fairly distributed, 
and is more favorable to the East and the North than to the 
South and the West, still it increases the free list and decreases 
taxation. It means cheaper prices and lighter burdens to the 
people; it means greatersavingsand more fruitful toil: itmeans 
more and better food, and warmer clothes; it means more com- 
fort and less labor. And whatever c may be made in its 
rovisions; whatever may be added to it, or taken from it, so 
mg as it does this, I, for one, sir, oe it an eager and 
earnest voie. {Applause on the Dem side. 

I have remarked that this bill was not acceptable to some of 

i the gentlemen upon our side of the Chamber. . the 


bill is not as I would have had it if my own preferences could ha vë 
controlled its framing. It seems to me there is too much of the 
protective feature left in it. It has beencriticised by gentlemen 
on the other side as be neither the one thing nor the other; 
as being a protection bill in some features, and destructive of 
protection in others; as being a measure for revenue which fails 
to raise sufficient revenue. ere never was a ect revenue 
measure introduced in any legislative body. e do not claim 
that this is perfect. The gentlemen who framed it make no 
such boast for it, but they do claim that it is upon the line of a 
necessary reform, and one which they hope to see culminate in 
a more perfect system of taxation, which will distribute the 
blessings of government equally and its burdens altice. 
Mr. Chairman, I recognize the fact that the section of coun 


from which I come—I do not mean the particular State, al- 
though I might say that in some Dg se but the t section 
of the South—it seems to me is not fairly dealt with in the dis- 


tribution of such protection as is left in this bill. But, sir, it 
betokens one thing: the gentlemen upon that committee repre- 
senting the majority of this House haye demonstrated their sin- 
cerity of purpose of true reform, and the favor of protection re- 
tained is not bestowed upon their own States, but on those of 
the North and East. The honorable chairman of the committee 
has with patriotic fortitude turned a deaf ear to the clamors of 
his own district against free coal, indifferent to his own 
say ae but has labored for the comfort of every fireside in the 
and. 

Other gentlemen have been 5 courageous, and I com- 
mend and admire them for it. They have placed iron ore and 
wool upon the free list. They have placed lumber on the free 
list, and I hail from one of the best lumber States in this Union; 
but I have voted for every reduction proposed by the committee 
to reduce the tariff duties upon any of the es of prime ne- 
cessity. I have voted for every amendment offered from the 
floor of the House to reduce them more; and I have voted for 
every amendment to place upon the free list those articles that 
were not there. I have done it under the conviction, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there is underlying a principle of right in this mat- 
ter that should have recognition above the interests of any sin- 
gle community, of any 8 part of the people, or ofany spe- 
cial industry that is, that the whole idea of protection is wrong, 
unauthorized, unjustifiable, and oppressive. 

I desire to see the country return to a period when taxes shall 
be levied only for the purpose of raising revenue, and shall be 
properly distributed upon all articles. Mr. Chairman, they de- 
claim against this bill because they say it is destructive of Amer- 
ican industries. This morning the honorable gentleman from 
New York pie: Ray], who last addressed the committee from 
the other side of the Chamber, gave us an object lesson. Hesaid 
that thousands upon thousands of men were out of employment 
in this country because of the threat of the Democratic party to 
ps in operation a measure of this kind. Why, sir, this is noth- 

g new. The gentleman says that mills are closed, that the 
operatives hitherto employed in those mills are out of employ- 
ment, and he tells us this as if if had never occurred before 
our history. 

Sir, it is but a repetition of history, for under this protective 
system which we haye had for years we have seen the factories 
of this country close again and again from sheer overproduc- 
tion, the abnormal result of protection, roe feo. aga opera- 
tives upon the charity of the world. He tells us tin his own 
town there are two industries that have been closed down; that 
have been paying for labor every month, J think, $2,400; and 
that it has been stated that if this bill is put in force they never 
will open again. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I meet the gentleman upon his own 

roposition and declare here my conviction with reference to 

e principle obtaining in this matter. I say that if that state- 
ment be true, if those industries have only been kept alive 
reason of the protective tariff which has n levied for the 
benefit, then they have been kept alive at the expense of the 
people; there has been a discrimination in favor of those em- 
ploye and their employers against the masses of the people, 
and I, as representing a district of 30,000 voters of this country, 
stand here to protest against it. And Isay this not only wi 
reference to the particular industry to which the gentleman re- 
fers, but as my solemn conviction, rpg, Sep the le of 
this country, that no industry in the United States d be 
supported unless it can sustain itself without the fostering care 
of Government. i lause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RAY. W the gentleman permit mo to interrupt him? 

Mr. DINSMORE. If the gentleman wishes to answer the 
question that was asked him awhile ago with reference to the in- 
come tax, I willyield to him for that purpose. [Laughter.] But 
I beg the gentleman's pardon; I desire to be courteous. I will 
only ask him to put his interruption in the form of a question 


tical: 
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aan goy in the form of an extended remark, because my time is 
limited. 

Mr. RAY. You said that the industries of which you spoke 
must have been maintained at the expense of the gd 7 5 1 
simply wanted to say that, on the contrary, the products of those 
silk mills were never so cheap to the purchasers and consum- 
ers of this country as they have been since the McKinley law 
went into operation. 

Mr. DINSMORE. Mr. Chairman, Ihave heard the gentleman’s 
statement, and I have heard thatsame argument offered with ref- 
erence to all these protected products, but there is one conclusive 
answer to all of them. If it be true that these products were 
never so cheap as they are now, and that they can be sold cheaper 
than they can be brought from abroad and sold here, then pro- 
tection is no longer needed, and the industries can stand inde- 
pendently. (Areas on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen on the other side call us on this side ‘‘ free traders.” 
A gentlemanremarked this morning that this income-tax amend- 
ment is a twin sister of free trade; and my friend from Alabama 
[Mr. DENSON], whom I hold in affectionate regard, remarked 
the other day on the floor that“ a Democratic free trader is an 
absurdity;” while another gentleman has said that a free trader 
is either a fool or a hypocrite. Iam sorry, Mr. Chairman, to 
pa myself under the ban of these opprobrious terms, but I 

ear that I am near it. Ido not believeit is practicable to bring 

about free trade suddenly without bringing ter to greatin- 
vestments which have been made under the existing system. 
But I should not regret to see the time when there shall be ab- 
solute free trade and when there shall not be a eustom-house 
between New York and San Francisco on our ocean-bound coast. 
[Appian] 

Mr. DENSON. How will you raise your revenue? 

Mr. DINSMORE. We propose now to initiate a diferent 
policy. We propose as a subsidiary measure, as a supplement to 
the 3 laws, the income -tax measure which we are now dis- 
cussing. 

We would increase the taxes on luxuries, and we would take 
the tax off the necessities of life. Any system, Mr. Chairman, 
which is equal in its provisions upon all the people is preferable 
to that which imposes the burdens upon those least able to bear 
them, and benefits upon those who make no return for those 
benefits. Why, how is it? Let the protectionists’ contentions 
be considered as true—I mean their reasonable contentions, not 
their contention that the tariff is not a tax, because that seems 
5 be self-evident folly. That contention has been refuted too 
often. 

I do not mean to refute their contention that the tariff duties 
do not increase the cost of protected articles to consumers, be- 
cause that is answered by the very argument they make that these 
duties shall be retained for the purpose, the sole purpose, of ex- 
eluding competition of other countries, to prevent them from 
selling to this country the necessities of life cheaper than they 
can be bought here. But whenever we come to a revision of 
the tariff system these gentlemen say, Oh, you propose to par- 
alyze the industries.” ell, Mr. Chairman, I say let industries 
that can not afford to stand and support themselves in this coun- 
try upon reasonable and just grounds be paralyzed. We will 
build up others that will exist out of anatural demand for them, 
and that can sustain themselves. But woy: say we are going to 
throw out laborers that are employed in these protected indus- 
tries upon the streets and highways and upon the heartless 
charity of the world without means of earning a living. 

Is it right, is it just, thatthe great masses of the people, the 
great majority who live by agriculture and other pursuits, re- 
ceiving no benefit from protection, those who live and earn their 
bread in the sweat of labor—is it right that they should be taxed 
merely for the pu of furnishing ompioyment to a small per 
cent of the population who are working in protected industries? 

But I tain that this cry of the benefits of 8 to 
labor is an affectation, a sham, a thin disguise to delude the vot- 
ing laborers of the country, a pretext for oppression and injust- 
ice. The benefits go to the employer and not the employed. 
Laborers receive no higher wages rotected than in unpro- 
tected industries. The compensation for their toil has not been 
increased in proportion as the tariff has been increased, nor has 
the increase of the tariff been the cause of any increase in wages. 

We heard this as a justification of the Mckinley law, yet have 
wages been increased under it? We heard that the e of 
this law would bring contentment in the land; that we would 
have no more of strikes and lockouts. Have these prophecies 
been verified? The passage of months and years have falsified 
every prophecy made in this behalf. Wages are higher inthis 
country than in free-trade England. But this great country 
offers a wider field of employment than England. There is a 
wider and more varied demand for labor than in England, which 
always brings a higher compensation. Again, the wage-earner 


in England has a market in which he can buy the things which 
he must have at lower prices than in our country, and for the 
very reason that protection does not exist there. If it be true 
that wages are higher in this country than in England on ac- 

count of our system of protection, how is that in England, hav- 

ing free trade, wages are higher than in Germany with protec- 
ion? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, no matter how much the Government 
gives these protected employers in answer to their craving de- 
mands, they make no concession to the employé who labors for 
them, but in every instance go into the highways of life and en- 
gage their laborers at the very lowest prices for which they can 
be induced to work. Sentiment has no place in business affairs. 
Business is transacted strictly upon cold, selfish, and calculating 
methods. It is so in every department of life. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] exclaimed 
the other day upon the floor, in a N show of self-sacri- 
fice (for he is a manufacturer), If the protection in this bill is for 
the benefit of the manufacturer, take it off; if for the laborer, raise 
it higher.” We propose to reduce the tariff duties because the 
3 to the manufacturer is too great. That which is left 

a concession to him, justified on the grounds of raising neces- 
sary revenue, and we make no pretense that it conveys benefit 
to the laborers of the land. If we are driven to the necessity, 
Mr. Chairman, of taxing a majority of the people of this country 
in order that employment may be furnished to the few, then, sir. 
it would be better to let the money raised by this tax be paid 
directly to its beneficiaries by the officers of the Government, 
rather than to be placed in the hands of self-constituted trustees 
without a bond for the faithful execution of the trust. 

But, sir, we are unalterably opposed to taxing the many for 
the benefit of the few, whether those few be rich or poor. It 
is not just; itis wrong and inconsistent with the principles of 
freedom and equali We hold to the time-honored principle 
of “equality before the law.” Give us a system of finance that 
does not foster industries unnaturally, that does not give an ab- 
normal profit to the investment of money, then we will have only 
such industriesas will arise from a natural demand for their exist- 
ence. There will then be no closing up of doors and putting out 
of fires with each returning session of Congress, thus taking awa 
the bread of employment from the poor. Give usasystem which 
will justify the proud boast of Americans that theirs is a govern- 
ment which guarantees exact justice to all and gives special 
privileges to none. 

We have here a measure which will reduce the burdens of the 
poor though it takes from the profits of the rich; and to supply 
the deficiency which will exist in the revenue after the collection 
of the duties imposed by the pending bill, we have added a fea- 
ture to tax the accumulated wealth in the hands of those into 
which it has fallen. 

We have here a measure for reducing these burdens and sub- 
stituting a law which will assist in supplying the revenues which 
are deficientafter the tariff duties have been collected. 

I am one of those, sir, who do not regard with any great solici- 
tude the deficit which is left from this tariff bill reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I am rather glad of it, because 
it gives us an opportunity to inaugurate a system, asI said be 
fore, of imposing a system of taxation which is just and equita- 
ble. We propose to take the tax off things that people must 
have for their subsistence and place it upon the wealth in the 
hands of those who have been fortunate in accumulating riches. 
Weare told that this is class legislation. Idenyit. I deny it 
is class legislation any more than all taxation isclass legislation. 
You place a tax upon diamonds, for instance. 

Nobody pays this tax except the people who wear diamonds, 
who can afford to wear diamonds. ey pay the tax. You im- 
pose a tax on incomes and it reaches nobody but those who have 
been fortunate enough under the beneficent influences and pro- 
tection of this Government to have accumulated wealth that 
brings them large incomes, What poor man would not gladly 

y the tax if he could have the income? We contend that an 

come of $4,000 a year is sufficient to enable any family to live 
in comfort, and upon an accumulation in excess of this why 
should not the hands of the taxgatherer be laid when the Gov- 
ernment has enabled him to accumulate that wealth? 

Why, the poor man, Mr. Chairman, lives up to the full amount 
of his income. He spends the whole of his income for the sup- 
port of himself, his wife, and children in supplying the bare 
necessities of life. He is taxed upon these things through the 
custom-housesof the country. He has noexcess of income upon 
which to pay tax. He is protected in his life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness by the Government, and he pays forit. But 
the rich man is protected in his life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness; and, moreover, he is protected in the great excess 
which he has been able to acquire for himself — business, 
through money that is invested, that is protected by the Govern- 
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ment, and he is enabled thereby to make himself e e E He 
is more fortunate, and why should he not pay for the privilege 
of enjo: ol ie pene e obtains? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
. Mr. TERRY. Lask unanimous consent that my colleague’s 

time be extended. 

Mr. DINSMORE. I would only ask for afew more minutes. 

Mr. TERRY. Say ten minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has apportioned the time ac- 
cording to agreement made by gentlemen, and does not inter- 

an objection, but other gentlemen must understand that it 
crowds them out. How much time does the gentleman ask for? 

Mr. DINSMORE. Say five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks that 
his colleague's time be extended for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? (After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DIN SMORE. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to the com- 
mittee for this courtesy; it is one which I feel an embarrass- 
ment in accepting, and I shall trespass upon the patience of 
members but a moment. 


I want to speak particularly of the inquisitorial character 


which it is alleged this measure possesses. One gentleman re- 
marked this morning that it inaugurates a system of ‘‘ spies.” 
I contend that this tax is no more inquisitorial than the taxes 
which are levied throughout almost all of our States. In the State 
from which I come, and I believe in a majority of the States, we 
have direct taxes; and the taxpayer is required under the law 
to return his property which is subject to taxation under oath. 
He is required, for instance, in March to return, under oath, the 
property which was in his hands the June precedingand subject 
to taxation. There are tax dodgers under any system which 
may be inaugurated; and there always will be. There aresmug- 

lers under the tariff system and the internal-revenue system. 

here are moonshiners.” There is no system which does not 
involve prying into business affairs; but there is nothing more 
inquisitorial in this system, as it ap sto me, than in the sys- 
tem of taxation adopted in almost all of the States of this Union. 

Why, sir, the internal-revenue tax collector goes into the sa- 
loons and into the tobacco shops; he looks around everywhere to 
see that the internal-revenue laws are not evaded and the Gov- 
ernment deprived of its revenue. He is not a spy.“ But when 
under this law the officer of the Government goes to a man in 
business and says, ‘‘Make an exposition of your business and 
show what your income has been during the past year,” that man 
is a ae 4 7 

A MEMBER. Although he is the same officer. 

Mr. DINSMORE. Yes; thesameofficer. Heisa spy“ when 
enforcing one law; but in enforeing another law he isnot. Take 
the case of customs officers. Ihave seen these officers meet pas- 
sengers arriving on a steamer; the passengers’ trunks are some- 
times turned out upon a dirty platform that the officer may see 
whether he is not undertaking to smuggle into the country some- 
thing which is subject to tariff duty; people are taken into pri- 
vate rooms and stripped of their clothing. Yet in that case the 
officer is not a spy; he is simply a tax collector. 

When we come here in the interest of the toiling poor of the 
country and ask 72 that those who, under the beneficent power 
and protection of the Government, have been enabled to amass 
magnificent fortunes, shall pay their due proportionof taxes, you 
say that the officers of the law who maye e in the collection 
of such taxesare ‘‘spies”—are engaged in a disreputable calling, 
and the law is therefore objectionable. 

One of the most commendablefeatures of the income tax is that 
while it taxes only those who are able to pay taxes, and taxes 
no one further than the benefits which they receive from the 
Government justify, it is flexible, easily changed from time to 
time in accordance with the necessities of the Government for 
revenue; and these changes can be accomplished without affect- 
ing the business interests of the country. If a citizen has large 
investments involving a great number of employés, and his busi- 
ness is profitable, he pays the tax in accordance with the extent 
of his profit. 

If the profit be large his tax is increased correspondingly; if 
it be small it is reduced in like ratio. If the tax is increased by 
the necessities of the Government for larger revenue, it does 
not affect his business interests, because only incomes are to be 
taxed. There will be no discharge of employés; there will be 
no change of prices as a result of the change of law; there will 
pe po 8 of 38 costs = oer mmeral, or of the return 
of the manufactured product, but will depend upon success 
in business and the demand for revenue. 17 a 

It seems to me, sir, that no wiser, juster, or more reasonable 
tax can be laid upon citizens. I am indifferent to the charge 
that Democrats have hitherto opposed a tax of this character. 
It matters not to me whether Samuel J. Tilden favored or was 


opposed to a tax of this nature. I hope I may be always able to 
considera public question with reference tothe conditions which 
exist and the reasons which may commend it to my mind or 
make it objectionable. Other great countries of Europe have 
tried it successfully for years past and their people oi kg of 
it and hold to it. it is g for them, why not for us? But if 
it were an entirely new question, Mr. Chairman, and the experi- 
ment never essayed by any other country in the world, it seems 
to me so just ani equitable in its character that I would be wil- 
ling to Dus it to a trial in this country at all events, 

We offer it at this time ina mild form. If it should meet 
with the approval of the people it can be extended. If they 
should reject it it can be dispensed with; but for one, it seems 
to me that we could well afford to extend the tax to smaller 
incomes, and make it a graduated tax, increasing the burden 
as incomes grow larger. But my time is about to expire and I 
must conclude. 

It is with a feeling of pride and intense gratification that I 
contemplate the passage of this bill; not as a triumph over our 
political opponents, but as a triumph of right and correct prin- 
ciples. If, as we predict, this law shall provea blessing it fall 
like the dew of heaven upon all alike; and under it no benefit 
can accrue to those of our faith which will not be equally enjoyed 
by our political Sop 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to see our country brought back to the 
conditions which existed in the olden time. There’ was a time 
in the history of this Government when we had commerce 
abroad; when the American prow kissed every shore where com- 
merce was known. That time no longer exists. I want to see 
it return. The protective system has turned us out of the com- 
merce of the world. The Republican party’s idea of home mar- 
ket has driven our ships from the seas. 

I wish every gentleman upon the other side of the Chamber 
could have had the experience which Ihave had, could have felt 
the humiliation which I have felt in sailing around the world, 
in visiting the ports of foreign lands, and seen the flags of every 
nation fluttering in the ports of the world; and that which rep- 
resents more of greatness, more of liberty, and more of human 
Grandeur; that stands as a pledge for the enjoyment of broader 

uman rights and ter individual prosperity than the flag of 
any other nation of this world, sadly to the American heart— 
absent, and confined to the staff of the legation and consulate. 

Let us restore our commerce, the honor of our omai let us 
not be a hermit nation, butone who daresto go out into the t 
thoroughfares of trade and exchange the produce of our fields 
our shops, our looms, the handiwork of Americans, upon ual 
terms, for those things which we need from the people of other 
lands. Letus send out our own ships, under our own flag, bear- 
ing the fruits of our own industries. Let us whiten the seas with 
our sails; they will bring back to us the fair exchange of com- 
merce, the guerdon of industry, and open the field of the broad 
world to every laborer who claims to an American. [Great 
applause on the Democratic side and in the galleries.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. WHITE, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 80, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 
Mr. WHITE said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the discussion on the proposed tariff, free 
trade, income tax, Wilson bill, it is a hard matter to tell just which 
or what its title ought to be or what it will be when it is completed, 
mention has been made by many of the distin hed orators on 
the other side of the House about the system adopted by Englan 
and we have at times been almost led to believe that if we woul 
adopt their methods of raising revenues that all the people of this 
country would become millionaires, and perhaps some of us Repnb- 
licans would have been convinced sufficiently to be willing to give 
that system a trial, were it not for the fact that its so “ blarsted Hin- 
glish, you know,” that there would be danger of our becoming dudes, 

Mr. Chairman, I have had a little practical illustration of the 
beauties of English taxation under their beautiful and magical (to 
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some of our distinguished friends on the Democratic side) system 
of free trade. For two . and storeroom in 
rates acc and of course I to contribute towards the 

vernment; my office and stock was valued for tax p 156. 
The assessment of the city of Liverpool for one year on that amount 


was £27 9s.3d. and for the parish of Liv l was £11 17s. 3d., 
these two bills I will present in full so that all can see what & 
ightful system is in vogue in a free trade „and I would 
my two distinguished colleagues from Ohio, Mr. JOHNSON 
and Mir, N to go there and live a while so that they may get 
sufficient free trade to last them afew years and let uso: 
mortals live in a country that believes in 5 poor and mid - 
dle classes a chance to exist and have some of the comforts of life. 
The only thing I can liken the present attitude of our Democratic 
friends to, in their determined effort to persist in trying free trade, 
is an old man that lived in Northern Ohio, Theold man would work 
all summer and get what few dollars he could together, and when 
winter set in he would buy chickens and turkeys, dress them, and 
drive 30 miles to market. When he came home his neighbors 
would ask him, ‘‘Well, Uncle Billy, how did you come out this 
time?” ‘Oh, just the same as I have always heretofore.” Hor 
is that? Oh, lost money.“ Well, why do you buy poultry every 
winter if you always lose money ?” Poor Un e Billy would answer 
that he had te do for a living. So it is with our Demo- 
cratic friends; they will continue to free trade because they 
think they must do something, even if it does bankrupt the country. 
Ihave several gentlemen on the other side say they did not 
like the income but that they would vote for the billeven with 
that as a part of it, ee eee eee ah Aas on the free list. 
Now, I suppose that the laboring man ought to be thankful too, even 
ifhe has no work. Fine oil paintings and statuary are things he is 
much interested in, as he is in the habit of from $500 


to $25,000 for ornaments to on his wall or set in corner of 
his house, especially when we take into consideration the fact that 
iron ore and coal are on the free list, and that his will have 


to be reduced to that of the European’s, African’s, and Cuban’s star- 
vation rates. Verily he has lots to de Wenk el fon. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Sanitary, water, lighting, Are 


5 parks, etc., 
F 333 


[Commencing Ist January and ending on the 3lst December, 1892.) 
Mr. W. J. White, No. 28 North John street. 


ice, improvement, and 
2 — 1892, for the 


rate at 3 

gtc., ander act of 1875), rate at d.; 
itals, under act of 1888), rate at 11. 

is. d. in tho 2 


n fers {under nct of 1861), rato at 
Id.; improvement (under act of 1864), rate 
at 13¢.; improvement (under act of 1865) 
rate at id.; improvement (under act of 
1867), rate at Sid; ablic parks, etc. (under 
act of 1865), rate at 28d. IId. in the E 


* This assessment is by act of Parliament in accordance with on rate for 
any change 


The above rates are now due (February, 1892) in advance, according to act of 
Parliament, and are 3 demanded. 
‘The wator rent is payable in advance Seek painaa A payments on the lst 
Pasar Road sre t July, and ist October; any person giving notice to 
ue the use of water, or removing from premises between any two quar- 
smi Bay irgo eigse S. e yng la hee Spee quarter ending on the quar- 


ter day next after gor giving such notice. 
TAKE Notion, supplied with water are liable to penalties :—For sup- 


Nn Hr other P (except in paso § Eo); for otaning or sutlering any Attias to 


be out of or so used or contrived that water is or is to be 

wasted, unduly cons or contaminated; for using the water for 

purposes other than these for which the supply was a 

em bm See N E Ri im paren ely td e or man ; for 
or altering any communication-pipe, 8 without tho consent 

of the ion; or for using the water a or movable pipe, except 


12 to 1 o'clock. 
offices, Dale street, entrance Crosshall street, Liverpool. 


this bill with you and require a cheek ` 
ALFRED J HEMMONS, Oollector. 


Parish of Liverpool, 1892. 
Mr, William Jno. White, No. 28 North John street, Dr. 


2. d. 
Ward No. 6. Poor's rate, 1802 98 6d. in the & for 
= education rate), at 1s. 4d. in the ........ 9/15 
Polling district No. 29. | City rates (watch), at 1d. in the &......!.... 13 
: City rates (library museum), 1892, at 
Ant ee. 13 
* Assessment, £156, | Parochial rate, 1892, at ad. in the &. 3| 3 


By esse dager A aa freeware Soak ey 8555 
er o. © general vestry “ 
and other Co 


church 


*Overassessments can only bo reduced b at - 
sion. This session is fixed 10 be beld on day of — ae — 
court, offices, Dale street, and notice of must be given seven 
at — — err . ach 
notice, instead should 
= — — once be given at parish office, upon 


Please to 

require a printed check receipt, and to sign its counterpart in the 
22 ĩͤ v 
TTT Brownlow Hill, 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, Superintendent Collector. 
PARISH OFFICES, May, 1892. 


The Tarilf. 


SPEREOH 


HON. JOSEPH E. WASHINGTON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, January 22, 23, and 27, 1894. 


Mr. WASHINGTON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I fully recognize the great difficulties which 
must be met and overcome in framing a tariff bill that will be 
acce le to all interests and to all sectionsalike. In fact such 
a bill is an impossibility. I believe that the Committee on Wa; 
and Means has been actuated by the purest motives and b 
loftiest patriotism in pre the Wilson bill. Yet itis far 
from a perfect measure, whether judged as a revenue bill or as 
an expression of the Democratic idea of tariff reform. It neces- 
sarily contains many crudities, many inequalities, and many 
errors. No work of human hands can be perfect. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I insist that it is neither 
undemocratic nor sacrilegious to criticise or to seek to ame 
this measure. The Ways and Means Committee which framed 
this bill is merely a subcommittee of the Committee of the 
Whole House, their work must be open to discussion, com- 
parison, and amendment, so as to perfect it in order that it may 
meet the approval of the majority. 

The chairman of the committee himself has offered numerous 
amendments to the bill every day since we entered eae its con- 
sideration under the five-minute rule. If the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee can offer amendments to perfect the 
text of the bill, how can a similar privilege be denied to those 
Democrats whoare not so fortunate as to be members of the Ways 
and Means Committee? Forsooth, should we be called ‘‘ here- 
tics” because we do not blindly believe that all the wisdom and 
knowledge on the subject of tariff legislation is confined to the 
membe p of the Ways and Means mittee? 

Sir, this bill is nota thing to be worshiped. It is not too holy 
to be profaned by vulgar hands. Itis not too perfect to require 
amen: t. It Is our duty as conscientious representatives of 
our people to scan carefully every line of every schedule to see 
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that it conforms to the true Democratic idea of a tariff for rev- 
nue only, and that it does not unjustly discriminate against our 
local interests and industries in raising that revenue. 

When an article is placed upon the free list it ceases to pro- 
duce any revenue to the Treasury. If the free list were suffi- 
ciently extended we would no longer need custom-houses, we 
would no longer collect any duties, and would be forced to raise 
all our national revenue by internal taxes. $ 

Sir, I believe in levying a fair taxon such luxuries as whisky, 
tobacco, and beer. I believe we can raise one hundred and thirty 
to one hundred and fifty millions of dollars annually in thisway 
without embarrassing any industry or unduly burdening con- 
sumption. Beyond that we can not well go without encouraging 
evasions of the law. 

I believe in levying an income tax so that the wealth and not 
the want of the nation contribute to its support. I would 


ma, 
willingly vote to raise eighty millions a year by a on incomes, 
and set 1. aside by law as a special fund out of which to pay pen- 
sions 


I donot believe in levying andapportioning direct taxes among 
the States for the support of the Federal Government—as we 
would have to do, were all custom-house taxes abolished. Our 
farmers and real-estate owners, on whom now fall almost the en- 
tire burden of municipal, county, and State taxes, already have 
as much as they can bear. If we resorted to direct taxes for the 
National Government that much additional load would be thrown 
upon real estate which is always visible and tangible to the tax- 
gatherer. Our national revenues should be raised largely by a 
tax on imported goods, so regulated {as to raise the greatest 
amount of revenue with the least amount of favoritism or protec- 
tion to any class. 

The burden should bear least on the poor, and most on the 
rich; the heaviest on luxuries, and the lightest on the actual 
necessaries of life. Such a tariff as that would be in accord 
with the time-honored doctrines of Jefferson, Madison, and 


Polk. 

I admit that every tariff tax is a tax on consumption. I insist 
that the home consumer, and not the foreign manufacturer, 
pays all import taxes—nay more, the home consumer s the 

creased cost of every domestic article, the price of w is in 
any way raised, by the import tax on a KERES article. Hence 
we should be es y careful in laying our duties not to afford 
any undue protection to the home manufacturer which would 
allow him to extort from the consumer. 

Following the protective idea of a tariff, the Republican party 
during the last ti Tiy 1 bas raised the rates of duty on 
imports until revenue is the incident, I ht well say the ac- 
cident, while protection is the object of their tarif laws. In 
this way they exact millions rey i from the masses for the 
ponent a me oaan; SELAT, is ee for private and no 

onger for public purposes. Under system two special] 
favored classes have grown up in this country, the pected 
manufacturers and the pensioners. Both have been created ang 
fostered by protection. 

At the close of the war it was seen that our recuperative pow- 
ers as a nation were so great that the Treasury would soon be 
overflowing with money. The most natural thing was to re- 
duce taxes. The Republican party, already the creature of the 
monopolist, at once abolishing those taxes which were 
paying the greatest amount of net revenue into the Treasury 
an ording little or no protection to any particular class or 
trade. They wiped out the tax onincomes, which had been yield- 
ing forty to sixty millions per annum, and which was paid only by 
the rich. The poor man, the man who had no income except 
his scanty day’s wages, was notaffected by the income tax. e 
millionaire bondholders and speculators, who had grown rich 
on the nation’s distress during the war, demanded and secured 
the repeal of the income tax. Thetax on bank checks soon fol- 
lowed. One by one the internal taxes, which rested alone on 
wealth orluxuries, were re ed. 

The tariff taxes were raised higher and higher until finally in 
the McKinley bill the acme of protection was reached. A bill 
was passed which its author boasted on the floor of this House 
was not designed “to raise revenue, but to decrease revenue; 
not to check imports, but to prohibit imports,” and to reserve 
the American market for the American manufacturer.” 

While this process was going on the protected barons were 
seized with a terrific attack of patriotism, and resolved that 
something must be done for the old soldier. Did the robber 
barons dive into their own kets for the gold to soothe the 
cicatrized wounds of the Union veteran? Nay; not so. They 
levied still greater exactions on consumption, on want, on the 
paa home comforts of the plain 8 people, and with lav- 

hand gave these as largesses to the nation’s defenders. With 
one hand they robbed the people and enriched themselves; while 
with the other they dealt out pensions by wholesale, in the name 


of patriotism, but in reality to avoid the reduction of tariff tax- 
ation. The beneficiaries ofthe tariff have found a most profita- 
ble, convenient, and popular method of draining the Treasury 
by swelling the pension list. 

To-day nearly one million men, women, andchildren are borne: 
on the pension rolls. They have received paring se past year 
out of the Treasury $160,000,000. This vast sum has been drawn 
by indirect taxes from the earnings of labor. Twenty-eight 
years have elapsed since the conflict closed—twenty-eight years 
of peace and great prosperity, in spite of tariff exactions. Can 
it be that of the survivors of that warand their dependents there 
are one million so maimed and injured or in such want as to require 
assistance from the public Treasury? Is thereany such 2 
tionate want and distress among any other class of our citizens? 
Sir, the pretext of making adequate provision for the old soldier 


has been availed of as a ready and easy excuse to perpetuate war 


tariff taxes. 

But, let not the old soldier or his friends become alarmed at. 
the efforts of the Democratic party to reform the abuses and re- 
duce tariff taxation. That indicates neither hostility to the 
honest and deserving pensioner nor any prospective decrease in 
the ability of the Government to meet its just pension obliga- 
tions. True our political opponents have earnestly sought to 
create this false impression. That is but a part of their death 
struggle to perpetuate class legislation. Sir, the people spoke 
at the election November, 1892, in tones as loud and unmis- 
takable as those which thundered from Sinai's lofty height, de- 
8 revision in accordance with the platform on which 
Grover Cleveland was elected, and all the powers of earth and 
hell, and the Republican party combined can not prevent or long 
delay the enactment of this bill into law. 

Ishallseek toamend it in some particulars. That is my right. 
If I succeed I shall feelthat I have defended and prom my 
constituents. If TI fail I shall nevertheless vote and support the 
bill, knowing that with or without my p amendments 
it is infinitely and immeasurably more just and liberal in all its 
features to my people than the Mekinley iniquity now on the 
statute books. 

Sir, I p to do everything in my power to strike from 
this bill the sugar-bountyclause. I deny the constitutional right 
of Congress to pay a bounty of any kind out of the National 
Treasury. There is no morerightor reason for paying a bounty 
to the sugar planter than to the man who grows tobacco or wheat 
or corn or any other agricultural crop. If it is right to pay out 
ofthe Federal Treasury 2} cents per q for all the sugar 
whether cane, sorghum, beet, or maple, made in the Uni 
States, then itis right to pay a bounty of 2+ cents per pound to 
every farmer who raises 3 in my district. 

Tregret that the Wilson bill does not wipe out this bounty at 
once. The bounty is none the less obnoxious because the bill 
proposes to abolish it by a fraction of a cent each year. Under 
the McKinley bill the whole bounty of 2} cents was to run until 
1905. Under this bill the last bounty would be paid in 1901. I 
will do the gentleman from Louisiana on this floor the credit to 
say that I ete tea heard — — e the Pacem on the 
contrary, the ve always vigorously protested against 

I was as ed to hear my brilliant young friend from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BRYAN] admit that this sugar bounty is unconstitu- 
tional, unwarranted in law,and can not be defended on any prin- 
ciple, and yet declare that he would vote for it. Sir, I would be 
sorry to so stultily myself as to make that declaration in the face 
of the American people. If the bounty is unconstitutional, and 
can not be defended, then in Heaven's name wipe it out. If the 
gentleman wishes to give some protection to the sugar planter, 
put a small duty on all grades of sugar. Put a tax of 1 cent per 
180 on all sugar, raw and refined. Such a tax will raise about 

5,000,000 of revenue, If it carries any protection it will be to 


a class engaged in agriculture. The manufacturers have been 


protected so long that I am willing to see thesugar planters get 
what incidental protection there may be in a revenue tariff of 1 
cent per pound on sugar. 

The sugar tax, which was repealed by 
the cleanest revenue tax we had. That is the reason it was re- 
pealed and a bounty substituted in its place. 8 is more 
obnoxious to the average Republican than a tax which places 
money in the public Treasury without payi five times as much 
to some monopolist. It requires nine and a half million dollars 
this year to pay the bounty on sugar. That sum is taken from 
the badly depleted Federal Treasury and paid to firms and in- 
divduals. How much did it cost the consumers of this country 
to put that nine and a half millions in the Treasury? 

t has been estimated that under the protective system of in- 
direct taxation it costs the people five dollars of tribute to the 
protected industries for every dollar that goes into the Treas- 
bod According to that theory it costs therefore about sixty 
ions to collect and pay the present bounty on sugar, Not 


- 


the McKinley bill, was z 
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a dollar of this enormous sum remained in the Treasury to be 
used for any legitimate governmental pu 

7 80 5 would a duty of 1 cent per pound 
people 

Grant, which is by no means true, that the cost of all grades 
of sugar would be advanced 1 cent per pound the full amount 
of the duty. The latest statistics show that the average per 
capita consumption of sugar last year in the United States was 
60 pounds. A duty of 1 cent would therefore cost every mani 
woman, and child 60centseach. Ona family of five persons this 
would be $3 tax per year. Under the bounty system the people 
are being taxed more than $1 per capita each year on their 
clothing and all their necessaries of life, with no corresponding 
benefit to the Treasury. With a revenue tariff on sugar of 1 
cent per pound they sepa ons 60 cents per capita. About $40,- 
000,000 would go into the Treasury and the sugar-raisers would 
get about $15,000,000 incidental protection. 

ir, I maintain that we ought to be true to the old time-honored 
doctrine of nag vases bse i a revenue tariff on sugar, or else 
place it on the free list. That is the only alternative. Down 
with all bounties and subsidies. They are un-Democratic and 
un-American. 

But it is objected that the sugar tariff is a tax on consumption; 
is a tax on the poor man’s breakfast table. Sir, the tax on all 
woolen goods; on shoes, on blankets, on farm and household im- 
8 on drugs and medieines, is a tax on consumption. The 

ff on china and glass, and tin ware, and knives and forks, and 
cups and saucers is a tax on the poor man’s breakfast table. The 
tax left by the Wilson bill on those absolute necessaries to house- 
hold economy lays a far heavier burden on the poor man's break- 


on sugar cost the 


Total bounty paid on cane sugar: 


584, 865. 54 

174, 943. 90 

3, 960. 45 

60. 86 

TOtal on CONG ung — 8, 763. 830. 75 


Maple sugar bounty was distributed as follows: 
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The following is a list of licensed sugar 
ceived over $50,000 each as sugar bounty dur 
ended June 30, 1893, with amount paid to each party, including 
payments on prior year’s product: 


ee who re- 
g the fiscal year 


z 
2 


Producer's name. 


fast table than does the highest tax that has ever been imposed | 1 miles Planting and Manufacturing 7 
on sugar. Company. 

Sir, I hold in my hand a striking object-lesson on the system | 2 | Leon Godchaux .--.-------.---.-.......}--.-d0 ------.. 4| 309,970. 82 
of protective tariff taxation. On the 12th of December last I| {| Richard Miiken se ..- Suisiana 1| 5 | 108,588.47 
addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury asking him | 5 Chino Valley Beet Sugar Company. California -- 1 150,160.52 
to furnish me the names of the recipients of the bounty on sugar. ê F and Louisiana - 1) 117,327.87 
I hold in my hand his answer. It is a printed document of 28 7 oxnard & Sprague 2 1| 98,087.74 
pages, showing to what individuals and corporations were paid 8 M E. A J P. Bock ii . i $2, 081. 70 

rna —— — „ 

ese $0,375,130. s 10 | The Realty Company 1| 86,316.25 

Here is a selected list of forty persons and firms who received | 11 | McCall Bros. Planting and Manufuc do 1| 82080.43 
$3,502,000, or 374 per cent of the whole bounty. The amounts turing Company, Limited. < 
po toparticular individuals and firmsinthislistrangefrom three 13 Ho 63 28 1 

undred and forty thousand down to fifty thousand dollars each. | 14 | Magnolia Sugar anā Haliroad Gom: -d.“ 1 73,227.80 

That money did not go the laborers who sweated to produce the pany. 
beets in Nebraska, or the cane in Louisiana, or the sorghum in| 15 ro 3 : 23 
Kansas, or the maple sirup in Vermont. The beneficiaries | 17 Iberville Planting and Manufacturing 1| 67,183.55 
were the rich planters and corporations who owned the mills Company, Limited. 
and machinery for making the sugar and who bought the cane $ a 
and beets at the lowest price they could. 20 1| 647790. 38 

An examination of document will afford some insight into 
the distribution of this fund, and I will print extracts from it. 31 11 
The whole document is too cumbersome to put into the RECORD: | 93 1| 00,774.86 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 24 31 59,014.13 
Washington, D. C., December 22, 1893. — eee — 

Sm: In reply to your communication ot the 12th instant I have the honor | 97 1 53, 941.47 
to transmit herewith alist of 8s roducers in the United States to | 28 2 56, 547. 65 
whom bounty was paid during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1893, and the | 99 1 56, 434. 92 
amount paid to eac. prepared in the office of the Commissioner of Internal | 30 H. Gay 3 55,201.31 
Revervespectfully, yours 2 | Robert . Niven 1 52619.37 

„ * 5 Vers „ g 

WER NG PRR W. E. CURTIS, Acting Secretary. | 33 | Henry J. Sanders. ..... 1| 5042.7 

Chair an Sub tas OK P dat ane } $4 sono an agent for Pette 1 52, 580. 57 
Indefinite Appropriations, House Committee on Appropriations. 35 | Theodore S. Wilkinson .........-..--.-|.-.. 1| 52,403.21 
= 3 I| aae 
List ons (inel ies and in each State and Territory to oy 22 809. 
8 pa JJ vow) ented Fone D1839. UNGI Che F 1188 
sugar-bounty pro of ie act of October 1, 1890, and the amount paid to 40 Alameda Sugar Company 1| 50,137.12 
GAR PRODUCERS, 

e e ir caer Se EEEE DEA temas 8,502, 777. 78 
ede es erg genre mge EEr 
o ey u MANY snes ee oot —This t is about t of the total bount; a 

estern Best Sugar Company -n-nanna 420. itive A A E PaE OASES est 
PER nr auc ih tee te gc tea ng eae This document is too long to print in full in the ReconD. I 
Oxnard Beet Sugar Company can only give the prominent facts: ere were eighty-two per- 
Norfolk Beet Sugar Company sons and firms which received from $30,588.70 up to $340,000 
Wokay Sala tis Mehran sy socom ea r E E each. The number of those to whom the maple-sugar bounty 
: was paid is great and the amounts correspondingly small. The 
. ˙˙.. snwenesrnnensunncencer -0 | sums range from 88 up to 850 each. Very few received as much 
Total on beet sugar in California, Nebraska, and Utah -.... 531, 363.81 | as a Dunarea dollars or more, This shows how very absurd the 

system is, 

ngas: FV free examination of the 2 sry a beans sevens panio aS 
Kinson Sugar Company. . f 89, 582. 00 esting facts. One man e was stimulated by the bounty 
PAROS OORO BOEKE KORDA TAI IOS Ss wee 3 to ion trees, and for pursuing that peaceful and lucrative indus- 
Total on sorghum sugar in Kansas 19,768.00 | try he was given $51.42 out of the National Treasury. New 
Resins nae Hampshire had sixty-six of her stalwart Republican voters en- 
Kenney, Seth H... 19.00 gag in ‘boiling maple sap,” for which they charged and col- 
Total on sorghum sugar in Kansas and Minnesota 19,817.00 | lected from the other inhabitants of the United States a bounty 
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of $1,127.26—an average of $17.08 each. In order to get this 


bounty they must have produced 56,363 pounds of maple sugar; 
which we presume they sold to the trade for about 15 cents per 
und. ho knows or can tell how much cheap cane sugar was 
ed with this compound“ on which the Government gave a 
bounty and for which the consumers paid as genuine maple 
sugar? 

I believe that to ex-Senator Edmunds belongs the credit of 
amending the McKinley bill so as to pay a bounty to the maple- 
sugar makers of Vermont. 

The report shows that about 1,700 of these thrifty Yankees 
claimed the bounty, and the average payment was $3.66 to each. 
Think of it! Think of this at Government searching the 
hills of Vermont to pay such absurd pittances to people engaged 
in tapping sugar trees. Did the bounty make the sap flow more 
freely? Did the bounty increase the number of maple trees that 
grew upon an acre? Did the bounty stimulate the development 
of the latent resources and energies of Vermont? Or did the 
bounty simply furnish another means of draining off the surplus 
from the Treasury and avoiding thereby the necessity for the 
reduction of tariff taxation? 


Sir, this letter from the Secretary of the Treasury isastartling 
object lesson of the peoien paternal system. e often hear 
of ‘‘ the ignorance of taxation” among the people. Sir, if we 


could bring before the country a list similar to this, giving the 
names and the amounts received 10 the beneficiaries of protec- 
tion in all the schedules of the McKinley bill, there would no 
longer be any ignorance of taxation. A flood of light would be 
turned on the iniquitous protective system which would so arouse 
the people that a political reyolution would sweep over this 
country, the like of which has never been seen. 

Let us, then, inaugurate the revolution here and now. Let us 
sweep the last vestige of bounty and subsidy out of this bill. 
Either put a revenue tariff on sugar or else put sugar on the free 
list. ther is Democratic. A tariff for revenue only is a time- 
honored Democratic theory. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] says the object of 
those who want a revenue tax on sugar is to defeat an income 
tax. The gentleman is badly mistaken. I will go as far as the 
gentleman from Nebraska or any man on this floor to enact a 
propor income tax, 

I believe, as I said before, that want, and suffering, and labor, 
and the poor should gountaxed. Wealth, and property, and in- 
comes should bear the burden of government in proportion to the 
amount of protection and 13 which they enjoy from the 
Government. A man worth a million owes more to the govern- 
ment which protects him in the 3 enjoyment of his prop- 
erty than the man worth 2 $1,000. A tax on clothing and 
necessaries of life take from the man of small means in propor- 
tion to what he must buy to be comfortable many times more 
than from the rich who can only wear and eat one man’s part. 
A tax of $5 on the farmer boys’ Sunday suit makes a big hole 
in his month’s wages. A tax of $15 on the tailor-made suit of 
the prosperous banker is scarcely felt. $ 

To equalize the burden let all incomes be taxed above an 
amount sufficient to maintain an ordinary family. 

The committee will, I understand, report in favor of a tax of 
2 per cent on all incomes over $4,000. Ithink the limit might 
well be placed so as to tax all incomes above $2,000. But, sir, an 
income tax can not be levied and collected before Jul , 1895. 
Meanwhile, if the Wilson bill becomes a law, and we believe it 
will, we shall need additional revenue. The report of the com- 
mittee estimates that this bill will decrease the receipts of the 
Government about $70,000,000 the first year. It may be more 
than that. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has already advertised for bids 
for fifty millions of ten-year bonds to replenish the gold reserve of 
one hundred millions, required by law to be held for the redemp- 
tion of greenbacks. The reserve fund now stands at sixty-five 
millions. It is thirty-five millions short of the legal require- 
ments. With a probable deficiency therefore in the next year of 
one hundred millions, I prefer a revenue tax on sugar to raise 
thirty-five millions and a tax on incomes to raise seventy mil- 
7 1 0 rather than issue bonds and increase the interest-bearing 

e 

It will be easy enough to drop the 1 5 tax as soon as we find 
that we do not longer need it. It will be easy enough to de- 
crease the rate of the tax on incomes if we find that the bill 
when put in operation raises too much revenue. Bonds run- 
ning ten years Once sold can not be redeemed until due, without 
we pay a tremendous premium. It seems to me therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, that common sense and justice alike demand that we 
p a revenue tariff on sugar, as well as a tax on the incomes of 

he rich, and so avert a deficiency in the Treasury and avoid an 
increase in the national debt. [Applause.] 


Tuesday, January 23, 1894. : 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, as I stated on yester- 
day, I recognize the difficulties attendant upon the attempt to 
frame such a tariff law as will do equal and exact justice to the 
industries and theinvested capital of every section and of eve 
locality. In framing a Democratic tariff for revenue, I do n 
think that any industry 20 P to be peppes entirely and left 
at the mercy of that which been so often forcibly denomi- 
nated on this floor as the 8 of foreign pauper labor. 
Therefore I protest against the duty being entirely removed 
from coal. Free iron and free coal” is a delusive song which 
has been sung in the presence of this House by those who de- 
fend a highly protective tariff on all the finished products which 
free coal and free ore go to produce. 

Free coal can not, in my estimation, cheapen in the slighest 
degree the cost of fuel to the local consumers in the interior. 
To those who are 300 or 500 miles from the seaboard free coal, 
instead of giving cheaper fuel, will increase the cost of coal both 
for domestic and for manufacturing purposes. As the mining 
and transportation of coal are at present developed ug ego 
in Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia, e min- 
ers of coal can supply the markets along the coast. Take Ten- 
nessee and Alabama coal, for instance. We now ship to New 
Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, Pensacola, and Brunswick, Ga. 
West Virginia supplies Norfolk, Newport News, and the sea- 
coast by reshipment as far north as Boston. If these markets 
are taken away you decrease the wages of the coal-miners in 
our region; you decrease the earnings of capital invested in our 
coal mines, and you destroy the carrying trade of the railroads 
of that section without conferring any corresponding benefit 
upon our people. 

Our roads engaged in the through trade are now carrying 
coal and iron ore and pig metal ata price but little above the 
cost of transportation. this trade is withdrawn they will be 
compelled to charge higher rates on all local traffic. If you take 
from the miners of the interior the seaboard market they will 
be compelled either to go into bankruptcy or to charge higher 
prices for local consumption. É 

Why is this legislation asked? It has been repeatedly charged 
during this debate that free coal has been put in the bill in the 
interest of a Boston syndicate which owns Nova Scotia mines, 
where with cheap Canadian labor coal can be loaded on vessels 
at 81 per ton less than the Pocahontas coal can be loaded on 
shipboard at Newport News. The costof water transportation 
from Norfolk to Boston is about the same as from the Nova 
Scotia mines. 

It is true the Virginia coal is superior in quality to the Nova 
Scotia coal. The difference in value, I understand, is about 60 
cents per ton, but the Canadian coal can be delivered $1 per ton 
cheaper, hence there is a net difference in favor of the Canadian 
coal of 40cents perton. Under these circumstances I insist that 
a tariff of 50 cents per ton on coal would be eminently just. 
Under the McKinley bill the tariff is 75 cents per ton. 

In 1892 we imported 1,370,000 tons of coal, slack, and coke, net- 
ting to the Government a revenue of $1,015,775. In 1893 we im- 
ported 1,311,665 tons of coal, coke, and slack, which paid into 
the Treasury $839,000. I insist, therefore, that in framing a 
revenue tariff it is fair and just to all if the duty on coal should 
be reduced from 75 to 50 cents per ton. Under that duty theim- 
portation of coal would so largely increase as to swell the reve- 
nue, reduce the price to the Boston consumer, and yet not seri- 
ously disarrange or entirely destroy the present production and 
distribution of coal in the central Southern States. 

While this bill puts coal on the free list it leaves a tax of 35 to 
45 per cent, ample for protection on all the articles which our 
people purchase and consume. Our soft coal sells in the market 
at $3 per ton. The present tariff of 75 cents per ton amounts to 
25 per cent. If the duty is put as we ask at 50 cents per ton it 
would amount to less than 17 per cent. 

The dinner bucket, the hat, the coat, the shoes, the pick, the 
shovel, the lamp of the miner, are all taxed, but the finished 
product of his labor must goon the free list, for the benefit of 
the New England manufacturers. 

I will print a table showing the comparative cost of the West 
Virginia and the Nova Scotia coals. It speaks for itself: 


Boss — 80. 
Surveying, clerical, eto - 015 
Merchan supplies — 015 
Rolls, faults, squeezers, etc — 025 
/ aso aos Sohne N EE O -010 
76 
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5 „ 

The above is the average eac as asce: m A 

eral min es. In some canes the fi may be reduced by fortunate condi- 
tions in the mines, but the above 15 a fair average. 
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patty 3 tor coal, viz 80. 875 
to price paid for coal, via ͤ464ͤ: ee enee sees k 
rates to seaboard, about 400 miles CEN 


vessels, insurance, eto 
Average ocean rates to Boston, etc 
Making cost of coal alongside in Boston per ton n 
Add expenses of selling, to-. 


It might sometimes run as low as $3.20 or up to $3.50. 


Cost of Nova Scotia coal, free on board, Louis burg 
Ocean rates to 


So that, with free coal, Nova Scotia coal in Boston would have an ad- 
» o AA 22 P 1. 17 


Scotch coal was sold in Montreal in the summer of 1893, per ton, at... 3.05 
After paying duty to Canada o. n none eee eee 67 
Leaving for coal, vessel charges, eto—— .1.------«+-+-------+ 2.38 


Anniston, Ala., president of two companies engaged in making 
iron, stated before the Ways and Means Committee: 

But I would more call your attention to the effect that 
coal and iro: trial and 
doing so ft would not be inappropriate to refer to the benefits derived by the 


State from the devel ent ín its mineral 
About th 1876, when developments 


ws occurred in 
Contemporaneous with this development 


of the State. 
came the of new in order to open up markets for 
5 bo that 893 that there are in indus- 


trial ‘ks and; the transportation of the products, mol coal, more 
30,000 laborers, with an investment of more than 8100,000, of capital. 


We that from com ively nothing a few years our product of 
iron has risen to 1,000,000 tons per annum, and Cont 5,000,000 tons annum. 
These changes have taken place under the prevailing policy of Govern- 
ment. The refiex benefits derived from these t ts, by the 
entiro of the State, are very apparent, and are clearly illustrated 
by thereduction of the rate ot from 7 to to say nothing of the 

all sections of the State, 


facilities ed to 
enhanced values due to the building of so many railroads, and furnishing a 
gg. me for 3 farm products, which before had no market value. 


— 0 ——— „and PS rgb nothing e to say in the way of 
request, as perfectly natural, 
—— Tar t demand 


West Virginia, Tennessee, 
States, for the retention of the present duty on those 
items. 
0 a 2 * ¢ ë * 


In Speaking of the New England and Eastern States further 
he ar Eas s 


After hav: exhausted their iron ore banks they did not see fit to follow 
the iron b ess to the coal mines and fron ore banks further west, but 


more profitable business of manufacturing 
ha retired from the business, under pre - 

of iron was transferred mainly to the West, and, at a later date, to the 
South as well. The South found in the course of its iron trade that it could 
fairly compote for the Eastern trade, and with a rate of $4.01 per ton to New 
York and Philadelphia, and $4.36 to Boston—with small profit under ordi- 
nary conditions—we find Alabama shipping 20 per cent of its iron to the 
East, to say nothing of the supply of iron and coal shipped from the Vir- 
ginias and other States to that section, 

You can readily understand that with a saving of 75 cents per ton on 2 
tons of ore and about 2 tons of coal, not less than $3 to the ton 
of iron, Eastern furnaces would compel the South to abandon this territory. 

Now, in bringing about this c e which would result from free coal and 
fron ore, what would you accomplish? Not more, that I can see, as far 
as Alabama is concerned, than the transfer of t cent of her labor now 
engaged in the manufacture of iron, including and ore raising, 
to the Eastern States; nay, hardly that, it would be the transfer of the fur- 
mace labor to the East and a transfer of the labor e: ed in raising the coal 
and iron ore to Nova Scotia, Cuba, and DONDI S 

This change in conditions would not supply on cheaper to other sections 
ofthe country, for the Eastern iron wo not extend very far into the in- 


terior, on account of freights. 
Whatapplies to Alabamaapplies with equal force to Tennessee. 
No more deadly blow could be struck at our furnaces and coal 


mines in Tennessee 


An able writer in the Manufacturers’ Record, published at 


Baltimore, Md., says: 


Strange indeed 18 is that a Democratic Ways and Means Committee shoul 
FP South tn general in tne 
interest of New 1 4 and Nova Scotia, and yet here we have it proposa 
to take away $1,000,000 a year of revenue from the Government—which 
amount is now derived from im coal—in 8 the Whitney crowd 


t provision is made for free coal 
company’s vessels, while free material to bulld vessels at Ne ews, 
a Sa y Pocahontas and New River coal to Boston and New York are de- 
nied. 5 


* a * + + * * 

All the world knows that Alabama iron is now selling so cheap 
that many Northern furnaces have been closed. 

The iron product of Virginia, Alabama, and Tennessee is now 
reaching to the lakes and to New England. Free ore and coal 
threatens to close those markets to us. 

Let me read what the British Iron and Coal Trades Review 
says: 

It will be good to the C. to learn that the 
iron ores teported tute the Buntes States i f to be abolished if’ the 


vernment. years. 

great deal to obtain the introduction of 
tates, and the prospect of securing the free 
a element 


uestion whether the United States should have a commercial union with 
Canada. It need hardly be said that a duty of 3s. per ton makes all the dif, 
ference between ut and or, rather, 
et for and in 5 The distance 


ore 

some of the larger deposits of Ontarian ores and blast furnaces of the 
United States in New Jersey and New York is inconsiderable. Most of these 
furnaces are at the present time fed by ores from the Cham dis- 
trict, which is almost as far afield as , 80 that 
We may expect to see a lively com two regions when the 
ot of outside ores is no longer hampered by prohibitory customs 

5 4 


Another fact to show the effect of free coal may be cited. Peo- 
ple generally are slow to connect the coal interests with the cot- 
ton-mill interests. I venture the assertion that there are South- 
ern cotton-mill men who have never given a thought to the ef- 
fect of free coal on their business. ey know that free coal 
will not reduce the cost of their fuelor enable them to manufac- 
ture more cheaply, and there they have dismissed the matter. 
Reducing the ses of your competitor is the same as in- 
creasing your own. The Southern mills have been slowly 
making their way against New England competition by reason 
of their naturaladvantages of being near the cotton fields. With 
free cool for New land our advantages will be 3 
out. Moreover, this bill leaves the duty unc ed on finer 
grade of cotton goods, which are made in New England, but it 
cuts the duty to 10 per cent on coarse jeans pag etc., which are 
made in the South, still further han pp g our cotton mills, 

The magnitude of and full meaning of free coal can not be fully 
1 without an examination into the coal production of 
the South. In 1892 the total production of coal in the United 
States amounted to 179,329,071 short tons. Of this amount 
25,484,036 tons were produced in the Southern States, including 
Kentucky and Tennessee. In the same year the tonnage of iron 
ore amounted to 16,296,666long tons. N: ron! 4,000,000 tons came 
from the South, Alabama alone producing 2,312,071 tons, mak- 
ing this State second in point of production. 

e progress made in the coal industry of the country in the 
past twenty years has been marked, and inno other States has 
the production increased as rapidly asin the Statesof the South, 
and it is to be earnestly ropes that its progress will not be re- 
tarded through any pernicious legislation. 

Some of the figures presented in the accompanying tables are 
almost startling, and might be doubted were they obtained from 
any other source than the several bureaus of the Government 
charged with the collection of these statistics. They are not 
figures prepared by any tariff league or similar association, but, 
as has been said, are the figures collected by the several agents 
of the Government. Hence they can be depended upon and are 
the best obtainable. 

In 1870, as will be seen by the table below, the aggregate 
production of coal in the South amounted to but 3,193,190 tons, 
a tonnage less than was produced by the State of Maryland alone 
in 1892. Ten years later (1880) this tonnage had nearly doubled 

6,037,003 tons). In 1889 it was nearly three times greater than 
1880, or almost six times greater in 1870. e last an- 
nual tonnange procurableat the present time (that of 1892) shows 
that this tonnage has increased to 25,484,036 tons, a gain of 


nearly 800 cent over the tonnage of 1870. : 
A second table shows thenumber of employés in 1880 and 1889, 
1890, 1891, and 1892; the amount of them in 1880 and 


1889, as well as the amount of capital invested in mining operac 
tions. A glance at this table will repay the reader, for he will 
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find some interesting figures. Between 1880 and 1889 the num- 
ber of employés had increased over 200 per cent, and the amount 
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pa in wages had risen from $4,199,198 in 1880 to $12,976,618 in 
889, while the amount of invested capital had more than doubled. 


TABLE 1.—Showing the production of coal in the Southern States for nine years (1894 to 1892) intons of 2,000 pounds. 


[Compiled for the Manufacturers’ Record from official records poe the United States i ale Survey and the Eleventh Census by Baird Halberstadt, 


Pottsville, Pa.] 


12, 696, 614 


*Estimated. 
Total for ten years, including 1883, 171,684,244 tons. 


TABLE 2.—Giving the number of employés in and about the coal mines in the 


9 8 3 
225, 934 171,000 215, 498 

2, 399, 755 2,916,069 | 3, 025, 313 
2,039,715 8.820,20 | 8, 419, 962 
192 20, 355 6, 679 

128, 216 172, 100 245, 690 
„88.250 sissoo] 678 20s 
6, 231, 880 220,665 | 9. 788. 788 
18, 569, 734 25, 484, 036 


+No figures available. 


n 1880, 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892, the amount of wages paid in 18580and 


Southern States ii 
1889, and the amount of capital invested in 1880 and 1889. 


{Compiled for the Manufacturers’ Record from census records and reports of the United States Geological Survey by Baird Halberstadt.] 


Number of employés. 


States. 


ARI erties ccdd aterm a] 
Arkansas 
E 
North Carolina n-z- T 
—— — 
o AAA E 


*Included with Georgia. 
NOTE.—The wages paid in 1892 approximate $17,500,000. 


The able president of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, a life- 
long, wor Democrat, says: 

What justification is there for free coal? None, except that the books say 
that raw material should be free, and this committee * * have classed 
coal as a raw material, when every ton at the mouth of the pit represents 
90 per cent of labor and 10 per cent of ma and when it comes in com- 
petition with foreign coal in New England it represents 96 cent of labor 
and 4 per cent of raw material. It would seem to me that if you wished 7 
tection for labor, here was a better chance for it than anywhere else. o 
asks for free coal? The ople? No; no one except a few New England and 
New York speculators who rushed over into Nova Scotia the week after the 
election, when they thought they could establish free trade, and boughtevery- 
thing that could be 1 here if the duties were taken off, from a coal 
mine to a lime- While this committee of ours graciously allow the coal 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria tocomein hereand lace our own and break 
down 500,000 of our laborers, the thrifty Canuck es and still charges us 
60 cents a ton for all that we sell in his western dominions. 

Who asks for free coal and free iron ore? 

In answer to that question let me read what Hon. Henry L. 
Pierce, president of the Reform League, said at a banquet in 
Boston recently upon alluding to free coal and free iron ore: 


What the industries of New England need to place them upon a basis of en- 
a 8 is free raw materials. With these they will bo able to at- 
tain the highest development, and overcomeall co: tion. Without these 

industries will become stationary, and some of them will languish and 


out. 

If this great boon is ted, New England can enter all the markets of the 
World and compete with other nations upon fair and equal terms and to her 
great profit. 

Now, sir, Ido not object to the industries of New England at- 

“their highest development,” or being placed upon a 
basis of enduring prosperity.” But I 1 against the great 
coal and iron industries of my State and of my section being sac- 
rificed or discriminated against in order that the New England 
industries may attain their highest development. So long as the 
New England industries req & protective duty on raw ma- 
terials, it was given. This bill proposes to continue protective 
duties on the finished products of all the New England industries. 
Is it fair, is it just, is it reasonable to ask that the South shall 
ve up even a revenue duty on her coal and iron ore and her pig 

n, While we give to others all the protection they ask? If we 
must have free trade for the South on all we have to sell, then 
give us free trade on ail we buy. [Applause.] 

{Here the hammer fell.] 


Amount of wages paid. Capital invested. 

1891 1892. 1880. 1889. 1880. 1889. 
9,302 10,075 $328, 788 157, 109 858 194 
1,317 1, 128 20, 850 5 . 15.600 1 et 
850 467 $5,179 258, 016 441, 745 724, 500 
6, 355 6,724 687, 474 1, 669, 1,968, 587 208.287 
3,891 3,886 1, 370, 079 1,700, 165, 557 18, 367 

80 90 300 82 40, 170 * 
787 $71 G. R „855 
— „An n "soo| en 
14,227 14, 867 1,298, 316 3,887 107 5, 750, 674 10, 508, 050 
42, 826 43, 870 4, 199, 188 12, 976, 618 24, 193, 109 55, 389, 804 


+No enumeration of this industry in Texas in Tenth Census, as no commercial mines then existed. 


Saturday, Junuary 27, 1894. 


Mr. WASHINGTON. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike ont section 108, p: 16, and in lieu thereof insert the following: 
Iron in pigs, iron 8 spiegeleisen, ferro- silicon, and ferro- man- 
ganese, wrought and cast scrap iron, and cast and scrap steel, §3 per ton; but 


9 J Shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse iron 
or fit only ta ho MOKADON" 


Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment 
for a purpose of zarg this bill conform as nearly as possi- 
ble to idea of a tariff for revenue only. In the bill the com- 
mittee proposed to cut the McKinley duty of $6.72 per ton on 
pig iron down to 22 per cent, and now the committee offers an 
amendment to still further reduce the proposed duty to 20 per 
cent, Sir, that would be almost equivalent to putting pig iron 
on the free list. 

If the amendment making the duty 20 per cent is adopted, it 
spa ob ager ied cc ig et and Alabama pig iron in or 8 
markets. pig iron can, after paying a duty o per 
cent and $1 per ton freight, be delivered on the Atlantic sea- 
board for $10.80 per ton. It costs from three to four dollars per 
ton toship Tennessee and Alabama pig iron from the furnaces 
to New York or New England markets. If these furnaces are 
required to compete with lish iron at a duty of 20 per cent 
after paying $3 per ton freight, it would leave a balance of $7.80 
a ton which the iron would net at the furnace, less commission 
and other incidental and 5 expenses. Every man who 
knows an about the cost of producing iron must admit 
that the Tennessee and Alabama furnaces could not make iron 
at that price. The result would be the shutting down of nearly 
all the furnaces. 

The value of a furnace to a community is a matter of mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

The consequences of stopping a furnace of 900 to 1,000 tons ca- 
pacity per week would be somewhat as follows: The freight re- 
ceipts inward and outward amount to not less than $15,000 to 
$20,000 per month, which is about equal to the . 
to a raifroad derived from a city of 20,000 people gives 
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one some idea of the enormous amount of business set in motion 
by a large furnace in operation. In addition to the direct loss 
to the railroad ia the falling off of its business, the employés of 
thé railroad and those dependent upon them would suffer cor- 
responding hardships and losses. ere would also be cut off 
in wages to furnace saploe $15,000 to $16,000 per month. The 
farmers in the vicinity who sell their farm products—flour, ba- 
con, corn, hay, potatoes, butter, eggs, chickens, fruits, and live 
stock—would lose a ready, profitable home market, and would 
soon be made to feel the hard times incidental to stopping the 


furnace. 

The coal miner would also have to stand his share of the 

burden, as it requires from 300 to 350 tons of coal per day to 

roduce coke for such a furnace. This would cut off about $10,- 

monthly at the coal mines and result in preventing 150 to 
200 miners from earning their daily bread. 

Following in the track of depression and losses, our wholesale 
merchants at home would suffer a monthly loss of thousands of 
dollars of trade. 

To present these results with more practical force we will 
work out the problem of one furnace and apply tothe entire iron 
interest of Tennessee and give the figures in gross covering a 
year: 

The loss to railroad in freight, passenger fares, and in- 
direct services, $20,000 per mont 


$240, 000 
The loss to those dependent on railroad, $1,000 per 


EE aa A PETAN aA inet ania ESAE ates A E atte res 2, 000 
10 of furnace, $15,000 to 816,000 per month 186, 000 
To farmers in vicinity, $3,000 per mont 36, 000 
Coal miners, $10,000 per mont 120, 000 
Wholesale merchants, say $6,000 per mont 72, 000 
Doctor fees, monthly, 6300 3, 600 

Total loss estimated for one year oll. 669, 600 
to the people of Tennessee bystoppingonefurnace. Apply these 


figures to all the furnaces in the State, amounting to some ten 
or fifteen, and taking the smaller number and multiplying it by 
$669,600, and we have $6,669,600 lost trade to the State of Ten- 
nessee, with all the depression and sympathetic evils to be found in 
stagnant trade in other industries. 


PAINFUL FACTS. 


I have a letter from the owner of one of the largest and most 
advantageously located furnaces in Tennessee—a man whose life 
has been spent in making pig iron—wherein it is stated that if 
the Wilson bill be — reducing the duty on pig iron to 22} 
per cent ad valorem, even with additional reduction of the wages 
now being paid to laborers in the mines and furnaces, Tennessee 
pig would cost 81.50 per ton more than it could be sold for in 
competition with that of Great Britain. 

These are the painful facts that must stare a thinking man in the 
face when he contemplates the effects of the Wilson tariff bill 
apan ee great mining and iron industries of Tennessee and the 

outh, 

In the face of such figures, which are not based upon fiction, it 
seems to me that Congress should feel the great responsibilit; 
of enacting any law which would make it possible for Englis 
ironmasters to supply the needs of this country with iron, and 
in doing so throw idle the mines and furnaces of Tennessee and 
the South. These are the results which those engaged in the 
coal and iron industries can only see in the Wilson bill unless 
amended, > 

In considering the effects of legislation on business it is al- 
ways safe to at least hear those who can speak from a . 

ed by practical experience, even though they be open to the 
charge of having selfish motives to color their statements. On 
the proposed reduction of duty on pig iron Mr. John H. Inman, 
a man of recognized authority in such matters, said in an inter- 
view when asked: 


1. If British 1 Dig can be laid down alongside Atlantic ports at $10.80 with 
the tarif red 22%} per cent ad valorem, as proposed by the Wilson bill, 
what, in your judgment, would be the effect upor Southern furnaces? 
“It would be,” he answered, to close all Southern furnaces except a few 
ving peculiar al advantages, and even those could not make any 
money In order to avoid actual loss, furnaces would have to own their ore 
beds, their limestone, their coal mines, and theircoke ovens, all very closely 
‘ouped. Such furnaces as would have to go outside to buy these would 
ave to go out ot blast. The great mineral. region of Alabama,“ he con- 


tinued, “would be thrown into deep distress by reason of the closing of 
while surviving furnaces would have to work on such pinch- 
ing es as to affect seriously surrounding localities.” 
here handed him a statement of the situation from thestandpoint of the 
V. ironmasters, written by M. Erskine Miller, and asked: 
2. Would it be as bad as that in Alabama? Sy 
“ While Alabama,” he replied, ‘‘can make iron cheaper than Virginia, yet 
in cases the haul to market is longer, and the general effect would be 
about same in both States. 


3. In view of the hea’ traffic east bound, would not the trunk lines 
hg oe — sne est — Pienti aag an a pons to eee 
mar now su abama, at a rate w can 

ea be met by lines out of Alabama and Tennessee. 


“There is no doubt but that much British iron, if laid down at north At- 
lantic around $10, will be taken into the South's iron markets at 
rates W may cause damaging competition. New Orleans, however, be- 
ing a port to which so many ocean vessels come in ballast, be the port 
thro which British pig will do its worst to Southern interests, for from 
New Orleans water 5 will be available to nearly the entire ter- 
ritory now supplied by bama and Tennessee.“ 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment is in no sense a prohibitory or 
a protective measure. The present duty is $6.720n all grades of 
pig iron. I proposa to cut that down more than 50 per cent; 
make a specific ae $3 per ton. My amendment would have 
the effect of equalizing the duty on the cheap and the bieh grades 
of iron. The bill proposes a duty of 22 per cent on rades. 
On a ton of ten-dollar iron the duty would be $2.20 under the 
Wilson bill—a cut of $4.52 per ton, or a reduction of 67 per cent 
from the present law. Ona ton of twenty-five-dollar iron a duty 
of 22 per cent would impose a tax of $5.50 per ton a out from the 
McKinley law of $1.22 per ton, a reduction of only 18 per cent. 

Now, sir, therein lies the great injustice of this ad valorem 
duty on pig iron, My amendment would put a duty of $3 per 
ton on ten-dollar pig iron, an increase over the Wilson bill of 
80 cents per ton on the cheap iron, while a duty of $3 per ton 
on twenty-five dollar iron would be a reduction of $3.72 per ton 
from the McKinley law, and $2.50 per ton less than the duty 
proposed in the Wilson bill. This I maintain in the interest of 
justice and right. The cheap pig would with my amendment 

y a higher revenue duty and get 80 cents per ton additional 

cidental protection. The higher grades of iron, I am in- 
formed, do not require so much duty in order to equalize cost 
price. J 

I hope, sir, that my amendment will be adopted. We must 
reduce our tariff taxes. We ought to approach as rapidly as 
possible a revenue standard. In doing that we should most 
careful not to discriminate against sections or interests. We 
should endeavor to make an equality of reduction all along the 
line. Free pig iron would not reduce the price to the consumers 
of manufactured products of iron. It would only benefit the 
large manufacturers along the seaboard. Freight rates would 
exclude the foreign pig from much of the interior. At the 
same time the prie of pig iron would be so affected as to seriously 
e it not destroy, most valuable interests in my State. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


Tariff. 


Let justice be done, that a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people may long endure upon the face of the earth. 

Reduce the tariff on all necessary articles rather than on luxuries, and 
make wealth pay its share by an income tax. 

Regt eed 5; diamonds, 10 per cent; woolen goods, 98 per cent; window 
glass, 98 per cen 

Wilson bill, diamonds, 30 per cent; woolen goods, 40 per cent; window 
glass, 55 per cent. 


SPEEOH 
HON. HENRY A. COFFEEN. 


OF WYOMING, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 30, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 


Mr. COFFEEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret the need of taking any of the short 
time allotted for this debate on the Wilson tariff bill, so called, 
but shall ask your indulgence for a short time, as there are a few 

ints that I believe I can properly bring to the attention of this 
Fouse which might otherwise be overlooked, and thus I shall 
add my small contribution to the literature of this last and 
greatest of all tariff debates. 

There are many who at once say they can not get a compre- 
hensive view of the question, and therefore lose interest in it. 
Let me say that to try to understand the cumbersome tariff bills 
as commonly presented is like seeking a clear view by looking 
through a thicket of underbrush. 

Clear the brush away and the view is better. 

If the real purpose, however, is to conceal the objects beyond, 
then the thicket of underbrush serves a good purpose. 

Some there are who insist in ging more h Into the 


field that ought to be cleared of all obstacles. 
Hence the aversion of the common people to studying the 
tariff question. 
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Iam not surprised at this, for the usual method of consider- 
re Map tariff bills presented is to enter into a discussion of de- 
and consider the bearings of tariff legislation at different 
rates and by different methods of rating on two thousand or three 
thousand different kinds and classifications of merchandise in a 
vain endeavor to comprehend the effect on trade, on consump- 
tion, on imports and exports, on prices, and on profits to the 
producers and manufacturers. 

It requires the knowledge of a thousand experts to fully com- 
prehent the full details of the manufacture and distribution of 
all the articles of commerce which our people require. And 
even then they will overlook many considerations that the varied 
experiences of artisans, superintendents, merchants, shippers, 
exporters, importers, and consumers might deem important. 

nd n, what would be determined as a proper considera- 
tion of all these points by these experts during one year would 
need a full revision by the end of another year, by reason of the 
progress of discovery and Seen nd conditions, fashions, and de- 
mands for the ten thousand articles of domesticand foreign com- 
merce. 

What, then, shall we conclude, since it is impossible for Con- 
gress to discuss and comprehend, and deliberately and equitably 
settle all the separate details of so many kinds and classes of 
goods and products? 

Shall we, under an effort to reach the impossible, go on for- 
ever in our tariff debates and controversies and party quarrels? 

For one I must protest; and I claim that the whole subject of 
tariff debate and tariff legislation has been going on for years 
in a mistaken direction that leads ever to greater confusion. 

The Government of 65,000,000 of people can not properly be 
transformed into an engine of power to settle the little niceties 
and margins of profit and loss fa the manufacturing and mercan- 
tile affairs of so great and so enterprising a people as ours. 

The trouble arises from two or three main causes of error 
among the many that haye contributed to darken the subject. 

We believe the leading causes are: 

lig A gross misconception of the purpose of our Govern- 
ment. 

Second. A misconception of the true sources of wealth. 

Third. Tur: to listen to the pleas of special interests and 
forgetfulness of the general welfare of the common people, 

he declared purposes of our Federal Government, which 
should ever be kept in view before this House as a general 
guide, are to establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

I would that these might be emblazoned in glorious letters of 

ht before you. 
at magnificent generalizations, and yet what clearly de- 
fined boundaries to limit the conduct of those whoshould gather 
in these Congressional Halls to legislate for the people. 

But, Mr. Chairman, behold what a transformation from these 
original constitutional declarations of the fathers. 

Behold, for instance, what strenuous efforts of legislators to 
come to some amicable agreement with the makers or prospect- 
ive makers of pearl buttons which shall be entirely satisfactory 
to the great and wise button-makers, whereby the profits that 
they desire to make in their proposed shops shall be guaranteed 
to them by the legislative, executive, and, if necessary, the 
judicial power of this great nation. 

Behold what strenuous efforts have been put forth by a mag- 
nificently organized outfit of modern statesmen to fasten an ex- 
cessive tax on tin plate for the purpose of meeting the wishes of 
sheet and galvanized iron makers. 


THE SIEGE OF WASHINGTON. 


Behold the employers of many thousands of men, women, and 
children in and around the city of Troy (this Toy we are told 
is somewhere in the interior of the State of New York) building 
upa magnificent aggregation of lumber and manila paper in 
the shape of a book 3 feet square, and pasting therein the names 
of all in that region whodesire their autographs to be so carried 
before the astonished gaze of tariff-tinkers under the “sacred 
right of ponpon 

And when unanimous consent was granted to remove the sa- 
cred object before which both Republican and Democratic states- 
men of Western New York tremble, according to whispered re- 
ports, then the four sturdy keepers of sacred objects grasp the 
side handles of the oaken truck upon which it is borne along, 
and, like the sons of Levi with the Sacred Ark of the Covenant, 
the procession of the sacred relics moves toward the crypts in 
which it shall find brief temporary lodging place. 

In ancient days the lovers of the fair Helen laid siege to Troy, 
and gods and men were so commingled in the great event that 
tt scenes Arba rigs in the entrance through the gates into the un- 
suspecting city of the gigantic wooden horse. In our day be- 


hold Troy has begun the attack and laid siege to the unsuspecting 

representatives of millions, and they are awakened to find that 

a gigantic wooden book, to the demands of which they are ex- 

porien to bow down, has been admitted through the great bronze 
oors into the heart of the temple. [Applause.] 

And what the occasion of this sensational and astonishing 
move—all because the proposed Wilson bill reduces the tariff on 
collars and cuffs from about 55 or 60 per cent to 35 percent, which 
they tell us will ruin their special industry if the millions who 
buy collars and cuffs are permitted to buy that much 8 

vidently the idea from Troy, as shown in their petition, is 
that protected articles are not made cheaper in T by in- 
creasing the tariff duties as some would have us believe. 

They do not believe thatthe deeper the mud the drier the 
ground, as those seem to do who say the best way to cheapen 
goods is to protect high prices. 

And soon in a useless debate over endless details. It would 
seem in these days of running the Government as a mercantile 
machine instead of running it upon the broad lines and high 
purposes for which it was organized, it has become the habit of 

rotective tariff Congressmen to watch vigilantly and by legis- 
ative enactments rantee to the manufacturers the highest 
possible profits on linen doilies and safety pins, on hobnails and 
raw gunwads, on bottle corks and shoe buttons, on corset laces 
and poppers oil, raw, boiled, or oxidized. 

And old how aunty this aggregation of tariff solons ma 
be thrown into tumultuous debate upon some insignificant amend- 
ment touching some small item of New England manufacture. 

Who can tell how much oratorical sweetness might be wasted 
on the desertsof unintelligibility in the halls and corridors of this 
great Capitol if some brilliant statesman should precipitate an 
amendment proposing to puta specific duty of 11 cents per dozen 


and 23 per cent ad valorem on tortoise shell hairpins, reduce the 
duty on plain metallic hairpins from 35 per cent to 17 per cent, 
and place hairpins ornamented with glass or amber knobs on 


the free list. 

Just think of it. 

What a renewed roar might be created if some Southern gen- 
tleman should with im ioned eloquence remind the venera- 
ble tariff champion of Massachusetts that there were more old 
maids in proportion in his State than in any State in the cotton 
belt, and therefore putting any variety of hairpins on the free 
list, and especially ornamental kinds, would be outrageous sec- 
tionalism. [Laughter.] 

The shades of the immortal Webster and Hayne would quiver 
as they beheld the heights to which more recent statesmanship 
had been lifted. 

And so under the aggregation of selfishness that so constantly 
finds admission to the council chambers of the 1 
what thing is there known to manufacturers on the land or sea, 
from a steam engine to a lead pencil, that is not to be presented 
for the special care of Congress. And Congress is asked to enter 
into a sort of partnership with the manufacturers -a combine to 
increase the price under tariff protection to all the millions of 
our people. In case of prohibitory tariffs, which are most com- 

letely protective and utterly useless for governmental revenue, 

e magnanimity of the protectionist legislator is still more 
clearly manifest, for in this case all the profits of the combine 

o to the factory owners, except what fat the politicians can 
ry out of them” for campaign purposes. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, if the intelligence and courage of the Amer- 
ican people are not more powerful than the money of the politico- 
manufacturing combination, then we shall never get out of this 

uagmire of profit-making protection to the solid ground of tariff 
or revenue only, 
AVOID SUCH ENTANGLING COMPLICATIONS. 

The subject must be simplified. The true aim of government 
must be maintained to establish justice and not injustice, to se- 
cure thereby domestic tranquillity, where the few may not rob 
the many by force of law, to protect the general welfare that 
the strong may not enslave labor and press down the price of 
their wages toa free market where the so-called pauper labor 
of Europe sweeps in through the gates of Castle Garden and at the 
same time enforce the highest prices in the world upon all who 
buy in this country. 

A tariff for revenue only does not need to go into such a com- 
plicity of details or consider too minutely the profits and losses 
of all.the mill and factory owners in every line of manufacture. 
It should embrace fewer lines and in more general terms on com- 
prehensive schedules. Rates of duty should range ad valorem 
at from 10 to 25 per cent. Order would thus come out of chaos 
and better justice prevail. 

Mr. Chairman, do not the illustrations of insignificant details 
we have given serve to show that the Congress of the United 
States has drifted away from fundamental principles and their 
proper and practical application? 


7. rete 
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Have we not descended from the high and noble functions of 


urposes the contributions of every special manufacturer w 
—— to make profit out of special protective tariff legislation 
for every sort and kind of article that can be manufactured? 

Laccept the definitions so aptly given a few days ago by a cel- 
ebrated lecturer, who said: ‘‘A statesman is one who does all he 
can for his people, while a politician is one who does all he can 
for himself.” 

The politician is generally crafty enough to get all he can for 
his special favorites, who will in turn do all they can to sustain 


their favorite politician in power. 

No one will be at a loss how to apply these points to the efforts 
of politicians to secure highest possible tariff duties on special 
lines of manufacture. 


And, also, the manufacturers of special lines of goods that 
constantly besiege all who will be servile to them can be easily 
classed with those chivalrous and ay deepen beings who care 
not how high the resultant tax may be so long as the payment 
thereof can be shoved off upon the other fellow.“ 

I believe they are like Artemus Ward in their patriotism. 
He was so patriotic during the excitement of war times that he 
announced himself as in favor of bpd down the rebellion if 
it should require the sacrifice of all his wife’s relations. 

The mill and factory owners are so patriotic and magnanimous 
for tariff protection on their goods—all for the benefit of la- 
bor,” of course—that they are willing to stand by the protective 
system if it takes ali the surplus earnings of labor to fill their 
coffers to the degree they desire. 

Some one has said in the earlier days of the Republic that they 
were at all times ready to give to the laboring man such protec- 
tion as vultures give to me cag innocent and helpless lambs 
that were willing to come r the shadow of their protecting 


wings. 

at relief it would beif again Congress could be called back 
from these entangling details and quarrelsome controversies over 
the margins of profit and loss for all the makers sellers of 
oods in innumerable variety, and would return to the considera- 
nof the questions how best to establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for defense, and secure the greatest degree 
of liberty opportunity for the good common people of our 

whole country. 

A REVENUE TARIFF vs. HIGH PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

As long as any method of tariff taxation shall be used to raise 
a considerable portion of the revenue for paying necessary ex- 

mses of our Government we.shall be compelled to pay some at- 

ntion to questions of tariff. 

Let us then establish in our minds clearly the distinction be- 
tween tariff for revenue or the raising of funds for the Govern- 
ment, which is alegitimate function of governmental power, and 
tariff for protecting manufacturers in their pricesand 
pois from all the people who are made tributary to them by 

orce of law. This use of the power of taxation is illegitimate 
and unjust. 

-Herein comes clearly the difference between the two great 
parties that stand forth asking the votes of the people. 

One, the Democratic party, would tax them only forthe benefi- 
cent purpose of maintaining the Government as a protecting 
power to establish justice and secure the weak against the en- 
croachments of the strong. 

The other, the Republican party, would reverse these funda- 
mental principles—tax the people on all they buy, or nearly so, 
at the — 1 possible rate, for the purpose of protecting the 
strong and fleecing the weak and establishing injustice by law 
in every household of the land. This is d robbery. 

One is the Democracy that stands by and for the many and 
a Government that protects all. The other is in its essence 
opera standing by and for the few, the rich, the strong, and 

0 a 


Jam ready to admit that as far as their environment will per- 
mit the masses, the common rank and file of one party are just 
as honest and patriotic as the other. 

But the plutocracy, if I may be permitted to use that term to 
represent the aggregate of organized selfishness, have long and 
cunningly seized upon and held the ele ment of one 
of these great parties and thoroughly indoctrinated it with the 

ry that a nation ean enrich itself by taxation—protective 
tariff taxation, if you please. This, their tariff plea, has been 
set forth as their special and distinctive doctrine. They have 
sounded it forth on every rostrum, through every newspaper, and 
by all the methods which they can command. 

Their great doctrine is tariff taxation for protection, and this 
many of them honestly believe is the means whereby to enrich 
our nation and people. They never tire of singing the praises 


of “protection,” as they call their doctrine, as the greatest good 
that can be established by law. 

Take out their doctrine of tariff taxation from their political 
scheme and there is nothing left as an excuse for their exist- 
ence. This fact is understood by all. 

The Democracy, on the other hand, honestly believe thata 
nation can not enrich itself by taxation—either tariff taxation 
or any other taxation. On the other hand, we believe and hope 
all may ultimately see that the only means whereby to enrich a 
nation are these two factors—labor and commerce. 

I pce to 1 aL that is good, 2 Se rary oar 
exchange ucts so tall may enjo © full fruits 
of their ener; ae toil. N 

And to tate these and secure highest and best results 
both must be free. 

Thus shall the nation be richer and better. Remove, there- 
fore all your tariff restrictions that labor may be free from domi- 
nation y the trusts and combines fostered and strengthened 
by your high tariffs. 

emove, therefore, also your tariff restrictions, that com- 
merce may be free. Let all of our people exchange freely what 
they can produce most advantageously with all other men of 
other climes whocan produce other things most advantageously, 
whether salt seaslie between these different laborers, coworkers 
all for the good of mankind—which seas shall be a convenient 
passage 8 for the products of all climes—or whether mountain 
ess rise between making B passage ways more difficult, 
ese—labor and commerce—with best possible freedom for 
both, are the only elements of peace and justice whereby a na- 
tion may become rich, independent, and happy. 
GETTING RICH BY TAXATION. 

Let us take up again, however, for a further exposure that 
other theory, the Republican theory and foundation doctrine, 
that you can enrich a nation by tariff taxation. 

If you can enrich a nation by taxation, then on the same prin- 
ciple you can enrich a State by taxation. 

if you can enrich a State by taxation, then you can enrich a 
county by taxation. 

If you can enrich a county by taxation, then you can enrich a 
town or village by taxation. The principle, if correct, must 
hold good in every case. : 

Why have you not, therefore, thought to apply your doctrine, 
so beneficent, so peculiar, so fundamental to your Republican 
party, to all these grades of governmental divisions? 

States and counties and cities should not be deprived of your 
great and wise doctrine. 

Go, therefore, all ye orthodox Republicans, to your various 
homes during your next campaign and instruct your towns and 
villages at once to tax themselves till they become rich. 

. have too long strüggled in darkness for want of the 
great light your modern discoveries and economic doctrines will 
shed upon them. 

Tell them to keep a steady nerve and heap on still higher and 
higher tariffs and taxes so as to get the est benefits of pro- 
tection, and if they are not qui y satisfied with the resulting 
great enrichment that the first doses of taxation bring, then 
send at once for the new governor of Ohio, the prophet of pro- 
tection, the Napoleon of high tariffs, and with such a dose as he 
can prescribe behold how gloriously the doctrine of enriching a 
people by taxation shall be vindicated. 

Ah! gentlemen, it will not work. It reduces to an absurdity. 
You can not enricha village, State, or nation by taxation. Your 
teaching is wrong. Your doctrine is wrong. Your party is 
wrong. Your logic is like that of the crank who stood by an old 
level-head farmer and said to him: How much do you weigh?” 
He answers, 150 pounds. How much can youlift?” He answers, 
200 pounds. How much does that tub weigh?” Answer, 15 
pounds. Then get into the tub and take good hold of the 
handles. It weighs but 15 pounds and you but 150 pounds, mak- 
ing in all but 165 pounds, and you say you can lift 200 pounds. 
Now, lift yourself right up over fences, across streams, and up- 
ward as long as you wish to go. This will demonstrate both m 
wisdom and your lifting capacity, and all the old mossbacks w 
wonder why wisdom was not born until our day.” [Applause.] 

Behold, how surely and rapidly the man in his tub rises. 

Without the logic of modern Republicanism that ascansion 
would have been a failure. j 

- Behold,as you see men rising in tubs, the perfection of the new 
logic and doctrines of the Republican party and the poor man’s 
friend. 

Heno them build up a nation simply by taxing its own 

eople. 

y So, it appears to mo, is proven the absurdi 
trine that you can increase wealth and enric 
taxation, or any other taxation. ; 

But one thing I will admit and believe: By applying your doc- 


of your great doc- 
a nation by tariff 
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trine in State, or nation, while the aggregate of wealth 
is not but diminished rather, yet somebody will get 
more by tho taxation, somebody will get rich; and although 
every dollar that that somebody gains comes out of the pockets 
of the others, yet the somebody who is peng rich 3 

will always be loud in ts to u the doctrine and 
ble will perpetuate the scheme to keep from “ruining the 

ant industries” of that village, State, or nation. 

Such is the protective tariff system in this country. And an- 
other system is like unto it and even more effective—the money 
and bond system—that would coin the Government credit into 
interest-bearing fiat bonds as 3 tax upon the nation 
instead of coi either the credit or the stored silver bullion 
into legal-tender noninterest-bearing money for circulation, so 
much needed to revive industries and advance prices. 

ISSUING BONDS A KINDRED ERROE. 

And similar to the tub logic in some respects is the bond prop- 
osition as now about to be promulgated. ‘ 

First. The greenbacks and Treasury notes now out can be in- 
stantly exchanged for the remnantof gold now in the Treasury 
must be exchangeable, you know, to maintain the new theory of 
a gold standard. 

nd. The gold withdrawn can be sold back tothe depleted 
Treasury for long-time interest-bearing United States bonds. 

Third. The bonds can be redeposited in Treasury as basis on 
which bank-note currency can be issued and put in circulation 
against the greenbacks and Treasury notes first turned into the 
Treasury for gold, which by this time will be again in circula- 
tion. 

Fourth. These greenbacks and Treasury notes can be again 
used for another raid to draw out gold. 

Fifth. By this time the Treasury, being short of gold, can buy 
it back the second time with a second issue of bonds, and then a 
third round can be worked to draw out the gold again. 

And soon ad infinitum, or rather ad libitum, for the benefitof 
the associated banks and money dealers, runs this vicious circle, 
with the result of subjecting the people or the Government to 
a great increase of bonded debt and an opportunity for another 
panic when it shall suit the purposes of the associated banks to 
again cry ‘‘ want of confidence.” 

Has common sense left the American people? 

Has wisdom fled to brutish beasts? 

Has a wave of the hand of Shylock hypnotized the legislators 
of our country? 

Wake up! Wake up! The dawn of a new and better era will 
come by the time this dull drowsiness and stupidity can be 
a off. Or will you sleep on till your country is bound for- 
ever š 

But I must not too far digress to expose this other great 
wrong, the money and bond monopoly that by methods of con- 
traction and demonetization has been fastened upon the Amer- 
ican people by the policies of the same party that upholds the 
high tariff which we battle against. 

THE CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH. 

By these false systems, always made in accord with the de- 
mands of the rich, there has been such a rapid transfer of the 
property ownership in our country that less than 2 per cent of 
one people now own 50 per cent of the available wealth of 

erica. 

And just as wealth has increased in the hands of the few, so 
have the specially favored money and manufac centers ab- 
sorbed and concentrated these vast accumulations of wealth, 
leaving the remainder of the country more and more helpless 
and dependent. 

It is a great contest between the oppressors and their victims 
in this country. Instead of a le dozen millionairesin all the 
land when these schemesof plunder were first put in operation, 
now there are thousands of them—probably 2,600 in the States 
of New York and Massachusetts alone. 

The actual average wealth per capita in America is by census 
reports shown to be about $1,000. Therefore, to secure to one 
man $1,000,000 he must have 1,000 times the average share, so 
thateach millionaire represents 1,000 paupers, or 2,000 reduced 
half way to pauperism. 

The man of $50,000,000, therefore, has absorbed half the aver- 


age share of 100,000 poople; and yet he feels too to pay 2 
por cent income tax, and we are told he may e the tax by 
e returns if the people impose it upon him. He and all his fa- 


vorite newspapers and pet lawyers and pastors and servile 
litical friends think it better that he wat his Ark 
wealth should be relieved from the heavy burden of 2 per cent 
tax on his income, and that the system of making the wage- 
earner, the farmer, the miner, and the mechanic pay from 25 to 
50 per cent on all the tariff-protected goods required in their 
es must be 1 instead. 
His pure soul is liable to commit per jury and endanger its ever- 


lasting salvation in efforts to prevent the collection of a2 
cent income tax, but the widow, washing for a living, can not 
out of paying veh engines above free-trade prices on all woolen 
goods she struggles to buy for herself and . And out of 
every $10 tax taken from for each of her children by protec- 
tive tariffs on these , 88 must go to keep up the revenues 
of the beneficiaries of the tariff, while but $2 go to the Treasury 
of the Government. 

Let careful note be made of all who would by speech and vote 
on this floor heap these heavy burdens upon the poor and release 
the rich from any payment of income taxes. 

PROTECTIVE TARIFFS AND WAGES. 
3 what of wages and employment of labor under tariff pro- 


The most valuable determinations so far reached by general 
assent of all parties during this debate is the fact for which we 
have long contended, that tariff protection is protection only to 
the owner and maker of goods, the employer of labor, and not to 
the laborers or wage-earners themselves. 

The manufacturer does not voluntarily relinquish any share 
of his tariff-produced profits to the workman. However, if the 
workmen are so organ in trade unions or other labor ag ot 
izations that they can compel the manufacturer to divide, then 
the tariff laws may incidentally benefitsuch organized workmen. 

_ WHAT IS THE GENERAL RESULT? 

Wagesare the lowest the manufacturer can obtain. His profits 
are the highest he can secure by tariff laws. He can reduce his 
workmen to starvation wages only by being st r than their 
organization. Trades unions only can protect the workmen. 
e la no protection of wages in a single line of the McKinley 
tariff law 


Where are the laborers who have had their wages raised by 
the of a protective tariff law? In what State of this 
Union do workmen not have to compete with European laborers 
coming across the sea? 

If they come faster than our American workmen can organize 
and control them, then how shall our workmen maintain wages? 

Further on in our remarks we shall quote the confessions o 
the 3 from New York [Mr. PAYNE] leading the debate 
for the Republicans on the relation of tariff to wages. 

ALL INTERNATIONAL TRADE IS VALUES AGAINST VALUES. 

But, says another leader for the Republicans, in effect, with 
general assent of all his party, that if we can export wealth, say 
$250,000,000 of the products of our mills and factories and do 
not get goods in return, but draw $250,000,000in money or gold 
instead of goods in exchange, we are getting along better. If 
we take goods in exchange, say these gentlemen, weare helping 
foreign labor at the expense of our own, who ought to make al 
the goods we consume. 

First, our reply is, gold itself comes as commodity and is the 
product of labor as clearly as goods and gold itself 1s useless to 
us unless exchanged again and converted into goods and prop- 
erty. 

Second. If we constantly draw gold or the money of our for- 
eign customers at the rate of 8250, 000, 000 or $500,000,000 per year 
we soon exhaust their ability to buy and have broken down our 
own customers and destroyed our trade. 

Third. The gold itself in our country, to be useful, must be 
exchanged into goods. Money is useless except. to effect ex- 
changes of goods, so those who take money for goods must take 
other goods again for the money. 

Fourth. By taking goods in exchange, which is the sure re- 
sult, we are but facilitating the export of our own goods, and so 
we increase the demand for labor to produce the goods we ex- 
port in exchange. 

Fifth. The greater bulk of goods we import, the greater vol- 
ume of our own make are exported, facilitating the empl ent 
of labor by facilitating exchange and consumption of goods. 

Sixth. If we export $250,000,000 of goods for such a bulk of 
goods in exchange as would cost us 20 per cent more to make 
than those we give in exchange, then we have made $50,000,000 
in the operation, which goes at once as profit to stimulate fur- 
ther exc es, and more men must be employed to make the 
goods for these rapid and profitable exchanges with foreign na- 

ons. 

Seventh. Thus, the freer the trade the more work and better 
wages for all. 

MILLIONS SAVED TO THE PEOPLE BY TARIFF REDUCTIONS. 

We come now to a discussion of the great saving to the com- 
mon people of the United States by reason of reductions in 
tariff duties upon competing articles of manufacture. 

First. Where the 5 between the makers of goods 
within our borders and those without is entirely cut off by high 
tariffs, we speak of such a tariff as prohibitive. It prevents 
our people from using outside manufactures and compels them 
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to buy of United States manufacturers entirely. This isthe po 
tective tariff system carried to perfection. is tariff brings 
no revenue to the Government and is only beneficial to the pro- 
tected manufacturers, compelling all of our people to pay the 
prices demanded by the manufacturers. 

If they find themselves liable tocompetitionamong themselves 
they form a pool, combine, or trust, and so all competition isde- 
stroyed, and the poopie are enslaved to 35 5 prices and monop- 
oly by their own tariff laws. This would the protectionist’s 
i: ay But all such tariff laws are useless for the Govern- 
ment revenues and tyrannous to the people. 

Second. Where a tariff is fixed so high, as in the woolen goods 
generally under the McKinley law, that a fraction of the goods 
used by the people are imported, then the Government gets a 
revenue on a fraction of the goods used, say on one-tifth of the 
goods consumed, andthe protected mill-owners get what corre- 

mds to the revenue rate, that is, they get the tax, if you 

please, on the other four-fifths of woolen goods used, so that the 
common people who use or consume the goods pay all the tariff 
tax, paying four times as much to the protected manufacturers 
as they pay to the Government Treasury. 

This is four-fifths tyranny and one-fifth Government revenue, 
as it appears to us, and to the American people generally when 
they shall get a clear view of the tariff. 

THE DEMOCRATIC POSITION. 

Third. When the tariff is only such as will encourage or 

rmit the greatest amount of importation in exchange for our 

ome production of other goods and products (for all interna- 
tional eis carried on byexchange of values for values, goods 
for goods), then, under this kind of tariff tax (which we calla 
revenue tariff, being levied for revenue and not as a matter of 
private gain to protected favorites), we find the people getting 
all the goods they have to buy at the lowest price consistent 
with the needs of the Government revenue and at the same time 
permitting them to exchange with other nations all the goods 
and products of the mills, mines, and fields to the best possible 
advantage. 

Aras Stodola will be increased and labor more constantly 
employed in our own country in all lines where we can produce 
oe manufacture to best advantage. And at the same time we 

can obtain all we need from abroad in countries that can produce 
other lines of goods and products to better advantage than we, 
at lowest prices and in exchange for those things upon which 
our people can make the most profit, because they can produce 
the cheapest. 

In 5 way this third kind of tariff legionen is best—bet- 
ter for the Government, better for our 65,000,000 poopie who 
have to buy and sell and exchange and consume, and, as I believe, 
better for the workmen, who can then readily turn from unprof- 
itable lines, if there be any pauper industries, to profitable lines 
where all can be employed in producing goods needed not only 
at home, but in all parts of the world. g 

This third kind of tariff is that which harmonizes with the 
doctrine and platform of the Democratic party. 

And before the able statement of a few economic truths, stated 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] a few days 
ago, the giants of the Republican party were, so to say, put to 
sleep, finding themselves unable to deny the simple law of com- 
merce that all international commerce is on the basis of ex- 
change of valuesin the shape of goods and products, and the ship- 
ment of Biers and silver is no exception, for they also are 
exchanged at their value as products or commodities. Hence it 
follows necessarily that if $250,000,000 worth of goods are im- 
ported into this country, instead of labor being thrown out of 
employment, as the protectionists claim, who might have been 
employed in the production of those goods, they must necessarily 
be employed in the production of other $250,000,000 worth of 
goods or products that go out of our country in exchange, so that 
8 is lost tc the laborers of this country: fee 

On the other hand, by removing the tariffs or restrictions on 
trade and commerce an actual gain has been secured to our la- 
borers, who also are consumers of goods, for they have been en- 

ed in producing what can be most easily or advantageously 
and profitably done in this country and allowed to more freely 
exchange these for what can more advantageously be produced. 
in other countries. 

Thus, too, by the widening areas of trade can all of our labor 
be not only most profitably employed, but also most abundantly 
and constantly employed, 

This means the emancipation of wage-earners from serfdom 
to tariff-protected trusts and monopolies, who, under the advan- 
uae of tariff laws, are enabled to make profit enough to run on 

time and thus grind down the wages of labor. 

Referring again to the facts well established by the debates 
on the question of wages, we assert that the price of labor in 
this country, in the protected industries themselves, is not de- 


pendent upon tariff duties, but upon the power of labor organiza- 
tion or trades unions to resist the constant efforts of manufac- 
turers to crowd down the price of labor. Hear the admissions 
of the tariff giants. 

First I will quote from the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], 
that idol of the Republican party which, like the great speaking 
Memnon of Egypt, rises up out of the deserts of mediocrity that 
cluster so humbly about him and that sounds forth words of 
Republican wisdom whenever the wind whistles through the 
chambers of his organism. 

Here is the language used on these questions during the de- 
bate last week (January 15): 
= Sid nga If there is no objection, the gentleman from Maine will 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Sc that it is not the arbitrary fixation of wages, but it is the 
growth in intelligence, the growth in desires and wants of the laborer that 

‘orces a rise of wages. What is thedirect means by which the laboring men 
reach this result? By labor unions, by combining, e manufactur- 
ers understand that they must give higher wages. ow are the manufac- 
turers enabled to give higher hades in By increasing their product, which 
increase can only take place by the larger market which comes of these 
larger wages. 

So it is not tariff protection that in any manner fixes wages, 
but the growth in intelligence,” “desires,” wants“ of the 
laborer that forces a rise of wages” and by labor unions,” 
“by combining;” and larger markets” are also acknowledged 
to be an element, and on this point all thinking men know that 
larger markets are best secured by enlarging the areas of con- 
sumption by fair and honorable trade with all nations. 

Here is also the acknowledgment of another of the great 
champions of protection, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE], who spoke on the same day, as follows: 

Mr. PAYNE. Now there has been a good deal of amusement here, espe- 
cially on the other side, in the last minute or two, because I asked the gen- 
tleman the question if the manufacturers did not want to reduce the wages. 
Why should they not want to reduce them? They are mere human beings 
like ourselves. I have never claimed otherwise. [Derisive laughter on the 
Democratic side.] They do not go out into the streets like our friend from 


Ohio bys JOHNSON] and hunt up men to pay higher wages to. WhatI want 
to do is to put the manufacturers of this country in condition such that they 


can pay higher ; and one thing is certain, thatthe wor: men of this 
country, organi as they are, when the manufacturers shall have been 
enabled to pay higher wages, will compel them to do so. |Applause on the 


Republican side. 
. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. But on the other hand, if 8 deprive the manufacturers ot the 
power of pa; high wages, if you take from them the sale of their com- 
modities at a fair living rate, then you deprive them of the power of paying 
higher wages, and they can not do it whether the men they employ are or- 
ganzen or nos, That is the difference, and I hope some of you under- 
8 ow. 

Mr. SimPsoxN. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The gentleman, as I understand i. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I simply wanted to ask my coll e one question. 

ae 8 SE Doesthe gentleman from New York yield to his colleaguet 

3 y. 

Mr. COCKRAN. 1 wanted to ask the gentleman whether he considers that 
the rate of wages depends on the demandsof the trades unions or on the law 
of supply and demand? 

Mr. SIMPSON. That is the question I wanted to ask the gentleman myself. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will say to the gentleman——__ - 

Mr. COCKRAN. Well, please let us have an answer to the question. I don't 
want miscellaneous information. I asked the gentleman a direct question 
on that subject, and hope he will give a direct answer. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr Chairman, what I said was simply this, that you must 
give a man the ability first to pay the wages. It he can get enough for his 
commodities to enable him to pay the high wages, he will be able to do it. 

Mr. COCKRAN,. But will he do it? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes; avery time. 

Mr. PAYNE. He will not doit of his own free will, unless he is compelled to 
doit by trades unions. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The trades 
tron will compel him and can compel him to doit if he has the ability to 

oit. 


Thus at last has the argument for high protective tariffs, on 
the ground that it protects wages, utterly broken down by the 
plain admissions of their champions. 

Labor organizations alone are the only protection for wages 
in the workshops, mills, and factories of the beneficiaries of 
high tariffs and their last fortresses are taken. Take up the 
wounded and cover up the dead left on the field of controversy.” 

DIFFERENCE IN LABOR COST. 

But we will take up another one of the arguments long used 
in behalf of the tariff barons of the New Englanà States. Re- 
garding the difference in labor cost in manufacturing goods in 
Europe and in this country as an argument for the McKinley 
tariff, it will serve to show the fallacy and insincerity of the ar- 
guments of our opponents to state the following facts: 

The general average labor cost in the usual products of pro- 
tected factories and mills in this country is about 25 per cent of 
the value of the products. In other words, about one-quarter the 
value of the manufactured products arises from the amount paid 
in wages to labor. To illustrate, for every $100 worth of cotton 


goods manufactured in America there is $26 labor cost, in the 
coarser cotton products only $18.50, in woolen manufactures only 
$22.75, and about the same proporti 

products. 


on runs through other staple 
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The McKinley tariff, which is the latest legislative product of 
Republicanism, shows an average rate of duty of 53} per cent on 
all articles, or on textiles (woolen and cotton goods) an average 
rate of duty of 62 per cent. On woolen goods alone the average 
rate of duty runs over 90 per cent. 

Now, if the entire labor cost in America averages only about 
25 per cent of the total value, does it not seem that rates of 53 
per cent and 62 per cent and 90 per cent not only pay the differ- 
ence in labor cost between Europe and America, but go far beyond 
the entire labor cost,even double the labor cost in some cases? 
We have, then, been giving enough tariff protection to more 
than pay all the wages of labor in the protected industries. 
Even in the rates of duty in the Wilson bill, which give a total 
average rate of 35% per cent, we still are giving manufacturers 
too great advantage. 

DO TARIFF RESTRICTIONS DIVERSIFY INDUSTRY? 


There is one small intrenchment, however, left untaken over 

in another region of debate where the gentleman from Michi- 

[Mr. BURROWS] and the second gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Pnaruer] are still trying to hold the ground. 

I refer to their claim that high protective tariffs, instead of 
operating as restrictions on production and trade, operate rather 
to diversify and increase production. This isa c. without 
proof. We shall, indeed, offer proofs to the contrary which they 
can scarcely ignore, since it is the deliberate teaching of their 

test of all Republican apostles, Senator JOHN SHERMAN, of 

hio. In 1872, whan the tariffs of his party were yet far below 

the high-pitch tariff law of that recent Napoleon of protection, 
Mr. McKinley, also of Ohio, Mr. SHERMAN said: 

It must be remembered that the present duties, taken together, are far in 
excess of what they were before the war, and that they have been threetimes 
largely increased since the passage of the Morrill tarif act of 1861. * + + 
Such excessive protection not only ceases to diversify production, but 
forces labor into 8 employments. If the present rates of duty were 

h enough during and since the war, when home industry was burdened 

th heavy internal taxes—with stamp duties, income taxes, and high rates 

on raw materials—then surely they are now too high when all these taxes 
are removed. 

These gentlemen who run counter to the teachings of their 
great Senator ought to know that you can not diversify and 
strengthen the onward march of industry by artificial restric- 
tions or trade limitations. Youcan scatter, confuse, and weaken 
the progress of industry by tariff interferences, by limitations 
and restrictions upon trade, but can not 8 or diversify. 

Then what are the chief results of high tariffs? 

What are the fruits of twenty-five years of Republican tariff 
doctrine, culminating in MeKinleyism? 

We answer the aggregation of the enormous wealth resulti 
from the toil of our millions of patient and faithful industr 
population in the hands of the few, while the many who have 

roduced all that is good for food, for raiment, for shelter, and 

or culture, are themselves on the lowest rounds of the ladder, 
living on the most meager allowances of food, dressed in the 
most common quality of garments, housed in the humblest and 

rest of dwellings, and too often without any opportunity for 
teats and culture. ; 

What profit have they for their years of toil? 

What profit have they for the great mechanical inventions 
and scientific appliances of this age? 

What protection have they enjoyed from the hands of the Gov- 
ernment against the encroachments of organized wealth? 

They are told at last by the tariff barons themselves that their 
only strength and help comes from their own organizations,and 
these labor organizations themselves seem to have met the per- 
sistent and bitter enmity of the protected interests themselves. 

We see that there has been no fairness or equity in the distri- 
bution of wealth, but on the other hand the increased aggregate 
of wealth, marvelously great as it is, goes more and more into 
the control of the few. Two hundred and fifty thousand persons, 
or about forty thousand proprietors, are now owners of more 
than half the wealth of our country, and nearly all of these are 
congregated in the great cities and factory towns where they 
clamor most loudly and continuously for more tariff protection. 

Under the shadows of the castles of the millionaires are the 
lowest paid wages and most servile and helpless class of laborers 
on the continent of America, and to-day their sufferings from 
hunger and discontent and hopelessness, while Republican laws 
on tariff and money systems still endure, are worse than can be 
found in the wildest conditions of savagery. 

As we have previously mentioned, New York and Massachu- 
setts alone, always strong for special legislation, contain about 
two thousand millionaires, many of whom are multimillionaires, 
and each one of whom, like a feudal lord, in his wealth equals 
the combined wealth of an army of about two thousand of his 
servants in the ranks of e-earners. 

Massachusetts, ever boastful of what she once was in her pa- 
triotism and morality, and ever forgetful of what she now is in 
her greediness for more than her just share of wealth produc- 
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tion, according to whatI believe and what is generally believed 

to be reliable statistics, has been securing many times her equi- 

7575 share in the great family of States that constitute our 
nion. 

If we compare this State, having all the advantages of tariff 
and monetary legislation in fullest play, with nine other great 
States of the interior and the South, to wit, the States of Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska for the West, and North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana for the South 
we find that in the last decade thatall these nine States incre 
their wealth $559,341,974, while Massachusetts alone increased 
her wealth $569,377,824, or about $10,000,000 more than all the 
other nine States together. Carrying the comparison still fur- 
ther, aan to capital she secured about double her share, 
which would show that she receives too much. According to 
population she receives seven times her share. According to 
the land areas she receives fifty times her share as compared to 
the great agricultural States mentioned. 

THE TRIBUTE EACH ONE MUST PAY. 

What is the average per capita tax of each man, woman, and 
child in America that must be d by reason of the increased 
prices on what they buy under the McKinley tariff law. 

While it may be impossible to determine this absolutely, yet 
generally approved figures will show it to be $15.38 per capita, 
of which about one-fifth goes into the 3 and is therefore 
a reasonable or legitimate tax, while about four-fifths go into 
the coffers of the protected manufacturers and is an unreason- 
able and unjust tax. 

Let us, therefore, as far and as fast as possible, cut off this 
four-fifths of the tariff burdens, amounting to over $12 7 55 ca 
ita or $60 to the family per year, and we shall save $800,000,000 to 
our 65,000, 000 people and lift them at once into better con- 
ditions, although it may nee consternation in the ranks of the 
monopolies who have been yearly gathering that amount un- 
justly from the common people of our country. 

I have estimated the bounty paid to manufacturing establish- 
ments through the operation of the McKinley law at four times the 
amount paid in customs duties to the Government, but by many 
this is regarded as too low an estimate of the bounty or tribute 
to the tariff barons. The bounty d on the manufactures of 
wool, cotton, and iron in 1889, under lower tariffs than the McKin- 
ley law, was estimated to be seven times greater than the Gov- 
ernment revenue on these same articles, as shown by the esti- 
mates of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL], which I 
have no doubt were ey made. It will be seen that I have 
placed the estimate of total tariff bounties far too low, rather 
than too high. ; 

I quote from Mr. Hall on this point, and also most heartily in- 
dorse the argument he makes thereon for an income tax: 


There was in 1889 $63,000,000, or about 81 per capita, taken from the con- 
sumers of wool and woolen goods, cotton and cotton goods, and iron 
steel goods, for the 3 of revenue for the United States Government 
by the tariff tax. I believe that it will be safe to say that in order to secure 
this revenue of $63,000,000 that it cost the 2 of the United States 8450, 
000,000, the balance, 8387. 000,000, being paid as a bounty by the le to the 
monopoly manufacturing establishments under this protective tariff sys- 
tem. In other words, for every dollar placed in the Tre of the Uni 
States there was 87 putin the pocketsof the protected manufacturers on ac- 
count of the tariff tax on these articles above cited. Now, if we had had an 
income tax that would have yielded $63,000,000 the consumers of cotton 
goods, woolen goods, iron and steel manufactures of the United States could 

ave been saved 8450, 000, 000 yearly, an amount almost equal to the State, 
county, and local tax of nearly every State in the Union combined. 


AN INCOME TAX IS BEST. 

And why not save the other $200,000,000 that is paid as a tax 
on imports for the support of the Government ? 

I would say keep on reducing until every man, woman,and 
child is free from tariff taxes forever, and let a graduated in- 
come tax take its place. 

The tariff method of taxation is aptly termed a tax on the 
wants or necessities of the people, for it is paid generally uncon- 
sciously in shape of an increase of the price on nearly all neces- 
ary articles that the pore must buy. 

ut an income tax is paid only by those who have large an- 
nual incomes, and then only calls for 2 per cent on their surplus 
incomes above a certain exemption of $4,000 per year, asin the 
pro d amendment to our pending revenue bill. 

This is a light tax falling on those most able to bear taxation, 
and can not possibly cause any suffering nor disturbance of busi- 
ness, for it comes at the low rate of 2 per cent out of their abun- 


dance. 
Let the strong help to bear the burdens for the weak, ought 
to be good political doctrine in a Christian nation. 


Who would not prefer a light tax on the abundance or ability 
of people, rather than a heavy tax on the want and inability of 
the poor? 
position to an income tax present only the usual argu- 
ments by which the rich ever seek to evade taxation and castall 
the unten of taxation on the poor by claiming that the rich 
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will by perjury and connivance evade the lawand cheat the Gov- 
ernment. 

An income tax is more cheaply collected, according to official 
statements, than internal revenue or tariff duties, and thereneed 
be no fears that it can not be collected, for the income classes 
are not so ready to commit the crime of 83 to save 2 per 
cent on surplus incomes as some of their friends would have us 
believe. 

To show how prolific in bald assertion and how scant in fact 
or logic are the opponents of an income tax, we quote the nasal 
wail and prophecy of calamity sounded forth last week by the 
New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, an 
especial champion of the strongly intrenched income classes. 

[Extract from editorial ot New York Journal of Commerce.] 


To a Man who comprehends the idea of the rights of personal privacy and 
of personal independence that underlie our whole system of Government, 
the inquisitorial demands of an income-tax assessor are as revolting as the 
bitterest cup of poison. Star-chamber prob into his htful secrets of 
8 are an affront to his dignity, an insult to his ood, a violence 
to his conceptions of what is implied in the freedom of an Americanciti- 
zen. He writhes under the crush of the heel of ruthless power, and asks 

“If the legislation of a free Government tolerates this, what guar- 


* 
anty have we against any shape of tyranny that it may suit the conven- 
—3 of depraved politics to entoros r 

* * + * è * * 


Is it 22 government, is it prudent politics, to aes es with the 
sacred tinct of our people? Beyond and above all, this ingrained con- 
ception of private rights is the safety of the Republic. A written charter of 
liberty is but so much rotten parchment when this sacred sentiment has 
been effaced from the blic heart. This feeling is as sensitive as virtue. 
It is easily seduced by the blandishments of power; it surrenders but too 
— ten political ap ame pd and to the awe inspired by violences of power; 

erein lies the deep significance of the maxim that “ eternal 
most 
extinguish this appreciation of the sacredness of 
ac 


s hd * * a + * 
Popp ce ed E geen ET 
a bold slight to public opinion, but also for a surrender of its traditional 
principles, for the creation of a standing rankling vance in the public 

eart, for lowering through a conspicuous precedent the standard of private 
rights, and for preferring a short-sighted party expedient to respect for the 
public liberties. 

What do you think of that sort of a calamity howl from the 
poor fellows whose incomes range from $5,000 to $500,000 per 
year? [Laughter.] 

Is there not danger that their holy instincts may be shocked 
and their righteous souls contaminated? Is there not danger 
that the assessors who must inquire into the property affairs of 
all ordinary people and require oaths as to their giving com- 

lete schedules of all they possess for municipal, county, and 

tate taxation, and the custom-house officers who must examine 
trunks, valises, and all effects of passengers landing in our 
ports, and internal-revenue collectors who must know every 
step in the business of distilleries, may disturb their quiet souls 
when they ask for a statement of the amount of their yearly in- 
comes? Yet these expressions of feigned indignation are the 
best the ii ga can do. There is not one single reasonable 
objection the income classes can urge against an income tax 
that is founded on justice. 

The following are some of the reasons, briefly stated, why I 
shall urge upon this Congress the adoption of the proposed in- 
come tax as an amendment to the pend Wilson bill, and most 
of these reasons will go far toward showing why an income tax 
probably in graduated form and toa much larger degree than 
as now proposed should be adopted as a permanent part of our 
system for paying the necessary expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

First. It recognizes the principle that all ought to contribute 


to the support of the Government according to their ability to 
pay, and ability to pay taxes arises out of their respective in- 
comes. 

Second. The tax which each one should pay should be easily 
determined as to amount and the time and manner of payment. 

Third. All tax should be collectible with least possible ex- 
pense, and should not disturb the progress of business and in- 
dustry nor subject any to the payment of tribute to any other 
parties than to the Government itself. 

These, I believe, are fundamental principles that should be 
observed in any system of taxation that a free pecple should 
adopt, but I go on with special reference to an income tax, and 
cay" 


y: 

Fourth. It is the only sure help in the sincere effort to lift 
the too-heavy burdens of tribute that our people have been pay- 
ing to protected and specially favored interests. 

Fifth. It reverses the Republican doctrine of taxing the 
many for the benefit of the few, and taxes the more fortunate 
few, the rich, more nearly according to their ability, for the 
benefit of the many. 

Sixth. It is both a fair and flexible method of taxation, easily 
adjusted to needs of government, and simple in its operation. 

venth. It taxes the people on their abundance of revenue 
above their necessities, and noton their necessities—that is, not 
on what they must buy even out of scanty 57 to feed and 
clothe themselves and provide themselves with the ordinary 
comforts of home life. 

Eighth. It is a very slight sacrifice (in this case only 2 per 
cent) upon the superabundance of one’s gains (in this case ex- 
cepting all incomes below $4,000 per year), and can not possibly 
disarrange anyone's plans or methods of business. 

Ninth. It is to be paid by those who have received the great- 
est benefits from the Government it goes to support. 

Tenth. It tends to alleviate the hard lot of the poor and raise 
them into better financial conditions without to any appreciable 
degree endangering the welfare of those who hold positions of 
advantage and wealth. 

Eleventh. It is a wise move, considered poe, socially, or 
morally, and will tend to show the discouraged workers in every 
field of activity that the Government under Democratic admin- 
istrations has due regard for their welfare. 

Twelfth. It is pat and . and let justice be done, that 
a government of the people, by the ple, and for the people 
may long endure upon the earth, and prove that the Congress 
here assembled in the year 1894 can do some good work toward 
redeeming the overburdened and discouraged people of our land 
from the organized greed and cunning avarice of the money 
power. [Applause on Democratic saat 
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I shall ask leave to insert in the RECORD the valuable tables 
prepared by the Tariff Reform Club of New York City, givin 
in condensed form in parallel columns the rates of duties an 
value of imports and resultant revenue, first, under the McKinle 
tariff of 1890; second, under the former tariff of 1883 to 1889; and, 
third, for study and comparison, the rate of duty and estimates 
for imports and revenue under the pending Wilson bill, 

There are but few amendments carried into the bill since the 
preparation of these tables. 

One of these was the amendment to raise the rate of duty on 
diamonds, gems, and pearls to 30 percentand 35 per cent instead 
of 15 per cent. Another was canceling the bounty and placing 
sugar on the free list. 

The columns of value of imports and amounts of duty collected 
are given not in dollars, but in thousands of dollars. 


CONDENSED TARIFF TABLES AND SUMMARIES—WILSON BILL RATES AND COMPARISONS, 


Rates of duties collected under the tariff oF 1890 in the fiscal year 1693, and the rates o, 
the ill; with statement of values of imports 


rates 
revenue as 


‘oposed by the Wilson 
able from the Wilson bill for the fiscal year 1894. 06. 


duties as collected under the tariff of 1883 in the fiscal — 1889, compared 
amounts of duties collected in 1893 and in 1889, and est ed imports and 


Rate of 


is, | colle 


as | duty col- 
t- | lected, in 


Tarif of 1890 (McKinley tar- Under Wilson tariff—for fiscal 
{ff}—fiscal year 1808. Tariff of 1883 —flscal year 1889, 89495 


year 1 
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CONDENSED: TARIFF TABLES, ETC.—Continued. 


Tariff. of 1899 (MeKinley tar- Wilson tariff—for fiscal 
iff)—fiscal year 1893.. ear 1894-'05. 


Tariff of 1883—fiscal year 1889. Under — 


Rate o 


Names of articles. Value ot auy, 
co 


$2, 000 


p 


8 85885353588 EE 


— 
＋ 


— 
* 


rpp 


SESSRESEES 8888888888 


BRERRRRREBSRG syseemasaus 


88 88883788388 


Bee eessgungaes Ganasusctuante SAA SNS 


Watches, and aren f I 350 
a ea, 0 „ 
Watch —— 8 1 4 on 
Olina, stone, and earthenware: — . i 
rr se ene 4 20-30 40 
1, 1,124 4, 35 1,575 
4, 4,276 T, 40 800 
pe eT kr EN EEA 831 1, 35 30 
2,157 4,453 2 32 1,900 
989 1,877 657 25 500 
=x 470 i 40 180 
336 168 35 175 
50 750 375 1, 35 525 
— 32 8 2 985 8 $ 20 700 
Fish ( z = 
WORT E Ter AERE EEA ERINA A e 25 12 900 4,07 15 2 3,78 
2⁰ 000 1,000 6, 20 1,200 
35 5 99 30 100 30 30 
54 7,722 4,513 9,850 42} 3, 960 
85 į r sO 30 250 
75 280 50. 137 300 30 150 
90 500. 30 150 500: 30 150 
— 2 70 80 0⁰ 45 100: 30 30 
rr AA ] ᷣ ETA O 70. 40 23 100 30. 30 2 
Other articles, engra 618 60 1,094 45 492 1,200- 35 420 
Window Leo 
9y Unpolishea 425 98 1,462 113 1,661 2,000 55 1,000 
F ng ..c2ccseu00upunnousetugpssasspdonpepsa] * * 
L 161 43 72 25 1 — Cone EET 
(T 1,622 26. 1,154 5 284 200 5 300 
rr Senge oC a, Peay oe An eee 855 69 133 40 55 200 25 50 
Pa I P AREA eatin KERAS 995 7 766 1,000 50 500 
95 25 885 20 177 750 20 150 
All other 1,738 60 1,017 45 458 3,500 35 875 
2,120 24 4,000 22 881 2,000 30: 600 
Lee ae fas 1,100 38 1,100 30 326 1,200 22 264 
420 31 338 25-35 99 500 30 150 
Iron and s 34; 800 63 40, 680 39 15,934 48,200 31 16, 550 
FCC N AA ³ ³ A n T A 1,490 28 2,887 40 1,207 3,500 800 
292 46 538 55 296 1,000 : 25 
720 52 942 60. 540 8,000 30 900 
1,650 38 2,353 40 958 2,000 22} 500 
35 58 628 70 451 1,000 25 270" 
135 74 126 115 145 500 35 175 
55 48 277 45 123 300 30 $0 
1,590 73 1,000 40 400 600 35 210 
17,250 78 21,000 34 7,279 21, 000 40. 8,400 
1,690 38 2, 487 40 |, 979 2.500 30 750 
480 40 592 25 140 500 35 175 
240 38 480 38 190 600 25 150 
1,340 82 2,353 40 1,072 3,000 3545 1,050 
350 73 1, 153 25-35 365 1, 200 25-30 350 
3,221 45 2, 364 45 1, 064 3,000 35 1,050 
VST 4, 302 40 4,300 40 1,725 4,500 30-35 1,450 
e —— 318 50 621 25 155 1,000 25}: 250 
IR SA 14, 844 10 10,072 10 1,072 10, 000 15 1,500 
15, 303 34 11,074 30 3, 383 11,000 34 4,000 
2 1, 400 20-30 1,210 20 242 1,200 20 |) 240 
85 20 892 20 178 400 Wf 80 
ed, but unfinished ... 3, 822 10 2,420 10 242 2, 000 10}; 200 
Tanned upper and chamois. 2,398 20 1,543 20 308 1,509 20 f 300 
Tanned, not otherwise specifi 53 10 33 15 Uy Cee Reel EEE 8 
Soo 6,800 53 3, 4,576 50 2, 288 6, 000 50 3,000 
Manufactures. 633 35 400 30 120 600 30 180 
Liqnors 13,511 70 9, 10, 933 70 7, 786 11, 000 6g 7,250 
malt. 1, 924 48 1,322 50 663 1,500 40 600 
KG.... . A EES ae 1,906 166 3; 1,900 155 2,943 2,500 135 3, 385 
3 5,138 54 2; 4,200 50 2, 182 3, 000 80 1.800 
„ ˙ͤ—P AA OA * 7 U 
SEB 4,543 52 2 3,511 57. 1, 998 3,500 50 1,700 
instruments 1,00 39 1,712 25 423 1,000 300 
Marble and stone, finish 1,700 41 1,005 }. 2 WS: 1,500 mh, 450 
Gunpowder and explosives 451 112 5i4 256 153 303 400 112 450 
180 30 39 21 35 10 100° 20 (20 
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CONDENSED TARIFF TABLES, ETC.—Continued. 


Tariff of 1890 (McKinley tar- 
iff)—fiscal year 1893. 


year 1 


Tariff of 1883—Aiscal year 1889, Under Wilson tariff—for fiscal 


Estimated 
Rate of |Amount of imports 


Rate of | Amount po 
duty, as cuno col- under Wil- Pro- 


duty as | duty col- 
collect- | lected, in 
ed, oom thou- 
puted. sands, 


Value of 
imports, 
in thou- 


Names of articles. 


Per cent. 
Lead, ore, pigs, and bars 72 Bs $1,500 15 
Palm N „ c ubdhasl COSES nee 
C 43 22 211 1,000 20 
rr O E A E AA EA O 25 20 91 500 25 
Gold and silver manufactures .......-.-...-----...---------- 40 29 165 500 20 
manufactures. ........- 2, 169 32 33 415 2, 300 29 
Furniture 382 35 35 12 500 25 
Osier and willow ware.. 190 40 7 30 108: 300 40 
All other manufactures 1,597 35 517 85 181 1,500 25 375 
Metal manufactures. 6, 590 44 9,212 35 1,115 000 20-35 2,000 
5 1.300 27 1,000 27 270 1,500 20 300 
Paints and colors 1, 450 32 1,280 35 413 1,200 25 300 
Paper and manufactures. 3,776 832 2,490 20. 496 3,000 20 600 
22! SEEN RRO EFE VN 2 1, 190 25 288 S 300 
e E EN N A TET ARRE 25-35 1, 300 18 210 18 300 
Perfumery and preparations... 520 61 244 70 186 500 50 — 
Pipes and smoker's articles 378 70 236 70 164 500 50 
Provisions, et 2,081 36 1,770 24 430 1,700 22 375 
Meat products 500 21 500 18 90 500 15 75 
roducts ... 1,580 41 1,270 28 350 1,200 25 300 
Rice and rice meal. ete 2, 854 2, 603 78 2,005 8, 000 45 1,350 
Potatoes and vegetables 5, 457 2, 295 22 496 2,500 10-20 375 
To and manufactures 12, 589 13, 651 81 11, 052 14, 000 94 13, 150 
Leaf for wrappers.. 1,979 238 4,725 1,414 80 1,180 3,500 110 3, 850 
N 7.787 83 6, 544 8,600 70 5, 900 7,000 88 5,800 
ars and manufactures of 2, 860 127 3, 660 3, 637 110 3, 972 8,500 100 8, 500 
Pulp—mechanical and chemical. 2, 900 12 350 1,500 10 151 8, 000 10 300 
T.. DENN Ee 228 20 917 4,000 17 647 2.000 18 360 
Soap 672 29 190 451 30 137 500 125 
Sponges 365 20 73 277 20 55 300 10 80 
Straw manufactures... 865 30 80 30 823 8400 2⁵ 8100 
rr sooo csc seca see eats aseuscs 1, 322 14 ccc 1,500 7 105 
TEXTILES. 
Rup eased AAA 33, 343 57 19, 031 27, 105 39 10, 841 300 30 290 
761 51 "438 861 40 398 21.900 30-40 385 
1, 580 50 2, 000 50 1,500 1,500 20-35 450 
4, 200 48 2,840 42 1,191 3, 000 40 1, 200 
871 40 202 40 116 300 35 105 
2, 400 62 902 40 361 2,500 40 1,000 
336 50 454 35 159 500 40 200 
Cords, braids, etc 421 40 513 35 179 600 35 200 
Embroideries 60 5,243 40 2,007 6,000 40 2, 400 
Handkerchiefs, classed with embroideries 4 1,115 40 446 1,500 40 600 
/ ᷣ—. ĩ ð ß. 8 400 35 n 3 
Knit goods and hosiery x 68 5, 350 40 2, 100 7,600 40 2, 800 
Laces, ete., classed with embroideries u 4819 40 1, 927 5, 000 40 2.000 
All other cotton manufactures 40 2, 755 35 961 3,000 35 1,050 
Flax manufactures 36 11, 300 26, 000 u 8,900 31,000 29 8, 125 
Hackled............. 11 921 7 5 63 1,000 5 50 
Yarns and threads 44 345 1, 485 25-40 550 1,500 25-30 375 
re 27 40 12 2.000 15 300 
Ornos ee REE AN 1,200 “4 536 1,720 40 692 1,500 20 300 
Brown and ble: 15, 400 38 5, 800 14, 926 35 5, 224 15, 000 30 4,500 
SGD 6,730 30 2, 025 5, 260 35-40 1,640 7,000 15 1,050 
Embroidery 2, 564 60 1,538 1,575 30 440 2,500 40 1,000 
All other... 4,010 28 1,100 1,000 35 350 2,000 30 600 
Silk manufactur 87, 909 54 20, 310 35, 000 50 17, 300 32, 000 46 14, 765 
Silk, spun -. 1,338 35 468 659 30 197 1,000 30 300 
770 EA A EE 675 50 837 750 40 300 
Buttons and ornaments, 723 50 361 Al 50 20 50 40 100 
Dress and piece goods. 9, 192 50 4,596 7, 622 50 8,811 8, 000 45 3, 600 
Handkerchiefs......... 1,384 60 830 326 50 163 1,000 45 450 
Hosiery ......- 923 60 554 495 50 247 500 50 250 
— 4,931 60 2,959 8, 405 50 1,702 „ 500 50 2, 250 
Clothing . 1,485 60 891 639 50 319 1,000 50 500 
Rib 2, 203 50 1,101 1,745 50 872 2,000 45 900 
Velvets— 8, 734 6 2, 500 5,407 50 2,703 4,000 4⁰ 1,800 
All other 12, 006 50 5,990 13, 809 50 6, 934 10, 000 45 4,500 
morue sw) „ wai] sa| El sml B| a| ag 
ool total.. * „ 3 
703 105 742 2.204 69 1,502 1,000 | 30-35 300 
1,556 63 976 1,478 45 654 2,500 | 25, 30, 35 750 
742 80 596 923 54 507 1,500 45 675 
873 81 303 990 59 595 1,500 45 675 
„„ 1,124 87 1,063 5, 000 40 2,000 
Sen awa kL ae pec cuse bunds EE E NAET Caen PEET EIEE] EIA EREA OEN SS 3,132 69 5, 605 6, 000 40 2, 400 
PFF —T— ⁵QM 77877. esse 4,789 66 8,260 8, 000 40 3, 200 
TR MEA AE AA EAE E RT TATTA 4,498 62 2,700 5, 000 40 2,000 
T.. TIN ETA S EE 10, 500 80 8,700 10, 000 40 4,000 
1,136 68 795 1.000 25-35 300 
1,795 64 1,133 2.000 40 800 
902 65 697 1,000 40 400 
2, 047 69 1, 383 2,000 40 800 
4,202 69 2, 808 5,000 40 000 
2,576 7i 1,835 3,000 40 200 
Bi 72434) 180,800 oy BG, 480 
1 736 | 228, 550 35 78, 834 
35; 135, 314 
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of the comparative tables of imports, rates of duties eollested under 
the acts of 1590 and of 1883, of all classes o, dutiable under the Wil- 
son and of the estimated imports and est: revenyeunder the rates pro- 
posed by the Wilson bill. 


Du 
collected 
Total of textiles, 1893 eet of 1890)..| $138,928, 000 $87, 092, 000 
Total of textiles, 1889 (tariff of 1883) 140, 486, 000 72.414, 000 
Total of textiles, Wilson bill (esti- 
111 a 150, 800, 000 56, 480, 000 
* 
Totals for all other dutiable goods, 
1893 (tariff of 1890) 207, 684, 000 47} 98, 682, 000 
Totals of all other dutiable goods, 
1889 (tariff of 1883) ...............-... 197, 187, 000 37} 74, 546, 000 
Totals of all other dutiable goods, 
Wilson bill (estimated) 228, 500, 000 35 78, 834, 000 
337,973; 000 140, 900, 000 
379, 20 000 2 135, 314, 000 
Total textiles, without woolens, 1893. 101, 941, 000 50 50, 641, 000 
Total textiles, without woolens, 1889. , 852, 000 42 36, 888, 000 
r nreo espr raea 300, 000 36) 34, 980, 000 
Total dutiable, without woolens, 1893. 309, 622, 000 48} 149, 338, 000 
Total autiabie, without woolens, 1889 285, 292, 000 39 111, 587, 000 
utiable, without woolens, Wil- 
son bill 35 113, 814, 000 


324, 850, 000 


The Income Tax. 


SPEECH 
HON. OMER M. KEM, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 31, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other p : 
Mr. KEM said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: In discussing the pending tariff bill, I shall 
confine my remarks wholly to that part relating to the income 
tax. This amendment, if it becomes the law, will restore in 

rt the income-tax law repealed in 1873. This law ought not 

have been repealed, for by its repeal that class of citizens 
who are more able to bear the burdens of government than any 
other have escaped taxation to the extent of $640,000,000. This 
estimate is based upon incomes at that time, which were mere 
bagatelles compared with those of to-day. This immense sum 
was by that repeal shifted from the shoulders of financial giants 
and placed upon the poorer classes, where it has remained ever 
since, and where it will remain unless this amendment becomes 
the law of the land. This measure does not contemplate the 
whole scope of the income-tax principle, and nothing short of 
a graduated tax will do it. 

WHERE THE POPULISTS STAND. 

The People’s party platform, adopted at Omaha, July 4, 1892, 
declared in favor of a graduated income tax. As an humble 
member of that great party of advanced ideas, I most heartily 
indorse that plank. It involves principles of equity and justice 
in the collection of revenue that can not be reached in any other 
way. Lregret that we have not the power here to place this 

rinciple on the statute books of the nation and vigorously en- 

orce it. We would demonstrate to these pets of class legislation 
as never before that justice in this fair land is not dead, though 
she has long been sleeping. 

But I belong to that small minority which has never yet been 
able to get recognition as a party in the division of time on this 
floor. Consequently, though a representative of that national 

arty which had the courage to embady this plank in its plat- 
orm, the best I can do is to support those measures brought for- 
ward by the dominant party which come nearest to my ideas of 
justice. 
3 THE BEST METHOD OF TAXATION. 

A perfect tax is one which allows the citizen who is only able 
to obtain the necessaries of life to go free, while it places the bur- 
den of government upon those who are able to bear it, and dis- 
tributes the burden in l proportion to their ability. 

We realize that, with the imperfections of humanity, it is as 
impossible to establish a perfect tax system as it is to reach per- 
fection in any other matter pertaining to this mundane sphere; 


but we are firmly convinced that the present system can be won- 
derfully improved, and that a graduated tax comes nearer per- 
fection than any other. Undersuch asystem weshould begin at 
a point as near a living income as we can and levy a small per 
cent on all incomes above that up to, say, $5,000. Then as the 
income increases beyond that, the per cent of tax should increase 
in proportion as the ability to pay increases, and in proportion 
to the amount of protection the individual gets from the Govern- 
ment. We believe that all those who are only able to procure 
the necessaries of life should be exempt from tax because only 
out of incomes in excess of this can they pay tax without de- 
priving themselves or those dependent on them of those 

nature intended them to have and which they must have or suffer. 
This not only means freedom and justice, but itaccords with the 
sentiments of enlightened humanity. 

No government has the moral right to lay the heavy hand of 
taxation upon the necessaries of life, for in so doing it may rob 
the mother of her raiment and the babe of itsnourishment. To 
do this, while uncounted millions of the rich go untaxed, as 
mor do under the presentsystem, isa crimeagainst civilization. 

is pro amendment to the Wilson tariff bill is not what I 
would have it. A tax of 2 per cent is laid on all incomes over 
84,000. I would begin, as already stated, at a lower point with 
a lower rate per cent, and gradually increase the rate as the in- 
comeincreases. Butif we can get nothing better, this being such 
a vast improvement on the present iniquitous system, I shall 
give it my most hearty support: 

This bill, if enforced with that vigor which justice demands, 
will awaken from their dreams a class of citizens who for years 
have felt themselves exempt from the burdens of government. 
It will make them realize as never before that this is a Govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people. And their patient fellow-citi- 
zens who have so long borne the heavy burden of taxation will 
take proat delight in shifting a part of their burden to the 
shoulders of those who are so abundantly able to bear it. 

INJUSTICE OF PRESENT METHODS. 


Under our present system of collecting revenue the wealthier 
men become the less tax they pay in proportion to their ability. 
To illustrate: Revenues are now collected from articles of con- 
sumption. The man of moderate income who has a family of 
ten to support may consume ten times as much as the man who 
has no family but is worth amillion dollars. Since each is taxed 
in proportion to the amount he consumes, it can readily be seen 
that this poor man will contribute ten times as much to the sup- 
port ot the Government as this old bachelor millionaire, althoug 
the latter receives from the Government protection for one 
thousand times as much property as the former. Is there a cit- 
izen so lost to all sense of justice as not to desire this situation 
reversed? Should not this burden be shifted from the should- 
ers of the man who is struggling to feed, clothe, and educate his 
family to the shoulders of the financial giant who is more than 
able to bear it? This is but one of the many instances which 
gns be cited to illustrate the injustice of our present system. 
This is but one of the many reasons why the remedy should be 
applied at once. 


WHAT WILL IT YIELD? 


The pending amendment weiner give the relief [ had hoped it 
would, butit makesa long stride in the right direction, asisshown 
by the followingestimate made by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue: 
Hon. BENTON MCMILLIN, M. C. 

Cha 


irman Subcommittee, ‘Committee Ways and Means 
House of Representatives: 


The wealth of the United States in 1870 being estimated at 530,000, 000, 000 


and in 1893 at 865.000, 000.000. the increase in incomes being in the same = 


portion, the income tax for 1893 might be estimated as two and one 
times as great as in 1870, or 830,905,701. 
Respectfully, yours, 
JOS. S. MILLER, Commissioner. 

The above estimate of $30,905,701 per annum is certainly a 
very conservative estimate of the amount of revenue which 
would be covered into the Treasury under this act. 

The following tables, prepared by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, show the amount of revenue collected under the old in- 
come-tax law from each State and Territory during each year 
the law was in force: 

Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting statement of the 
amount of revenue derived from the income tax from 1863 to 1873. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
3 Washington, D. C., December 18, 1893. 

Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith the statement of the Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue showing the amount of tax derived from income 
from all sources, under the income-tax law of 1862, for the years 1863 to 1878, 
inclusive. called for in Senate resolution of the lith instant. 


Ve ectfully, 
races nr oat J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
President of the United States Senate. 
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Statement showing receipts from income tax, etc.—Continued. 
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WHY THE REVENUE DECLINED, 


tables show that the amount of revenue col- 
from a little less than three million in 1863 to 
-three million in 1866. From that time the 


The foregoin 
lected incre: 
more than seven 
amount decreased, with some fluctuations, to five million in 
1873. This decline of the revenue under the law is often pointed 
outas showing that the law gradually became unpopular and in- 


operative. e fact is, that this decline resulted almost entirely 
from successive changes in the law making it more favorable to 
the rich and less favorable to the Government. The following 
are the rates of tax on incomes in force at different times during 
the period: 

In 1863, 3 per cent on incomes between $600 and $10,900, and 5 
per cent on incomes over $10,000. 

In 1864, the same as in 1863, and in addition a special tax of 
5 per cent on incomes over $600, under a joint resolution of the 

ouse and Senate. 

In 1865 and 1866, 5 per cent on incomes over $600 and under 
$5,000, and 10 per cent on incomes over $5,000. 


During the years 1867, 1868, 1869, and 1870, 5 per cent on in- 
comes over $1,000. 

During 1871, 1872, and 1873, 24 per cent on incomes over $2,000. 

Similar reductions were made in the tax on corporations. 

Thus it will be seen that the old law was gradually emascu- 
lated till it represented little more than a principle, and finally, 
in 1873, its enemies succeeded in eliminating even the principle 
from our statute books. 

THE CENTRALIZATION OF WEALTH. 

Under the old law the total amount collected was $347,220,- 
897.86. This was an average yearly revenue for the whole 
riod of $31,565,536. This amount was collected during a od 
when colossal fortunes were a rarity and millionaires a ariari, 
Yet it was a time during which laws were enacted that made it 

ible for one man to accumulate in a few years an amount of 
wealth which staggers the imagination. Hence, since the repeal 
of that income-tax law in 1873, a vast amount of wealth has been 
centralized into the hands of the few. And these vast fortunes 
contribute comparatively nothing to the support of the Govern- 
ment whose protection and fostering care they have enjoyed. 

Although the incomes of the present day are colossal as com- 
pared with incomes under the old law; although the wealth of the 
country has increased as never before, and the bulk of the increase 
has passed into the hands of the few, the annual revenue under 
the present bill may be less than that under the old law. This 
is accounted for by the fact that the old tax was to some extent 
a graduated tax and much higher, as I have already shown. 

my opinion this bill is defective principally because it does 
not raise a greater amountof revenue. It ought to raise at least 
$100,000,000 annually. Those who have large incomes at the 
present time could pay thissum much easier than the same class 
could pay $31,000,000 twenty or thirty years ago. One hundred 
million dollars is only about one-fifth of the amount required an- 
nually to maintain the Government. Yet Thomas G. Sh 
of Brooklyn, a very able authority on economics and statistics 
has estimated (and his estimate has never been controverted} 
that 31,500 persons own more than one-half of the total wealth 
of the country. : 

Isit, then, unreasonable to ask these people to contribute to the 
ada pad of the Government out of their vast wealth, their colos- 

ortunes, the comparatively infinitesimal sum of $100,000,000 
annually? This is not in proportion to their ability to pay, and 
the 2 thirty millions which we seek to collect from them 
by this bill is, when compared to their aggregate income, like a 
drop of water compared to the ocean. O, Mr. Chairman, the 
great objection to this bill is its conservatism. Its authors evi- 
dently have approached the purse strings of the favored few 
with fear and trembling. Butitisan entering wedge that, if 
driven home, will eventually cause the contents of these purses 
to fall into the lap of the Government in proportion to the 
amount of income and protection received. 

FOREIGN SHYLOCKS MUST CONTRIBUTE. 

One of the grandest features of this bill is that it will collect 
considerable revenue from a class of foreigners who for many 
years have been enabled, through miserable financial legislation 
to take vast sums of money from our people for the support of 
European aristocracy. This law will compel them to pay some- 
thing for the privilege until the time comes when h 
financial reform, our people will no longer be compelled to de- 
pend on Europe for a supply of capital. 

WHO ARE ITS ENEMIES? 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Chairman, the class of people 
who oppose this bill. If for no other reason, I should love it for 
the enemies it has made. Who are they? They are those great 
daily papers that raised the cry, “Repeal the Sherman law; 
„Down with silver;” they helped to destroy our own money to 
the advantage of England, and thus prolonged and deepened the 
distress of the people. On this floor it is opposed by that class 
of Republicans and Democrats who, in the recent fight for the 
people’s money, shook hands across the bloody chasm; who gave 
us the unprecedented spectacle of Cleveland Democrats and 
Cleveland Republicans standing side by side as two souls with 
but a single thought, two hearts that beatas one.” Those united 
thoughts and throbs are what sustained the Administration in 
its war on silver. Without the hearty support of the Repub- 
lican party in both House and Senate, Mr. Cleveland would have 
been defeated by his own party and the Populists. These are 
the opponents of this bill, and I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that I 
love it for the enemies it has made. 

` WILL IT BREED PERJURERS? 

But, says one, it is a breeder of perjurers, makes liars of 
men, and is therefore a corrupter of morals. Allow me to say 
in reply that the individual who is only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to perjure himself is already a perjurer, and his morals 
can not be corrupted. If this law succeeds in nothing more 
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than in placing in the penitentiary a few of these fellows who 
are so ready to perjure themselves in order to evade oe 
their just dues to the Government, it will have accomplished a 
good work in ridding society of a corrupting influence. 

That the law will be evaded there is no doubt, just as all other 
laws are evaded to a greater or lessdegree. Although we have 
evasions of many of our nt laws almost every day we do 
not on that account ask for their repeal. Neither is the fact 
that this law will be evaded to some extent any reason for its 
non-enactment. If we could collect but a thousand dollars un- 
der it, over and above the cost of collection, it ought to go into 
, effect because it is right. Woe would get just that much froma 
class of people who now pay comparatively nothing, and to that 
extent would we lighten the burden of those who are already 
carrying more than their just share. 

Lhave no respect for the sentiment sustaining the opinion 
that this tax can not be collected. Is it indeed possible that 
this Government can not collect taxesfrom its wealthiest citi- 
zens? Ifso, then it is not worthy the name of Government, or 
the respect ofa single citizen. 

THE “INQUISITORIAL”’ BUGABOO. 


Why was the old law repealed? The only reason I ever heard 
given was that it was inquisitorial in its nature, and I have heard 
the same reason urged against this bill. It inquires into mat- 
ters, finds out how much one is worth, what his ability to sup- 
pors the Government is, and then assesses him accordingly. 

ow, what is wrong about that? Is it not right? It seems to 
me eminently proper that the Government should ascertain the 
ability of the citizen to support it. 

It is what is done every year under State laws. The law com- 
pels the farmer under oath to divulge to the assessor the amount 
of land, stock, grain, household goods, and money he possesses 
on a certain day, that it may be listed for the purpose of taxation. 
He does not complain about its being inquisitorial. In fact, no 
one has any reason to complain of an inquiring tax law except 
the ones who have been escaping taxation and still desire to es- 


opinion the more searching the law the better; the 
will be driven from under cover and compelled to 
bear its part of the burden. I donot hesitate to say that if all 
the wealth of the country could be uncovered the burden of tax 
would fall so light upon all that it would hardly be felt by any. 
Without inquiry no tax can be properly levied. 

Under our present revenue laws the most inquisitorial pro- 

gs are taken at times in order to prevent fraud. Notonl 

are private boxes, trunks, and of all kindsinspected dil- 
en but even the person of the individual is searched, that 

e Government may not be defrauded. The whole principle of 
taxation means search and inquiry, and I see no reason why the 
individual who has a taxable income should not submit to all 
necessary inquiry to ascertain its amount. 

THE INCOME TAX A SUCCESS IN EUROPE. 

An income tax is not a new thing nor an experiment in any 
sense, either in this country or in bed — It is now in opera- 
tion and has been for years in Rogie , Prussia, Austria, and 
Italy. Other governments have oe this principle at dif- 
ferent times, and all with successs, en the law was repealed 
in the United States, it was only accomplished by a majority of 
one in each House, and those were beneficiaries of the repeal. 

It is claimed by some that the 2 per cent tax laid on incomes 
by this bill would be added to the rates of interest on money 
loaned and the borrower would be compelled to pay it. The 
money-loaner always charges all he can get, and this is all he 
can do under an income tax. But even if itshould be added, the 
burden will be none the greater, for the amount raised by an in- 
come tax will lessen the price of articles of consumption to that 
amount. But ifa proper financial system can be established, 
with sufficient money in circulation tomeet the demands of bus- 
iness freely, the interest problem will be solved and the rates of 
interest will be no higher than the returns of labor will justify. 

NO SECTIONALISM IN IT. 

Mr. Chairman, Iam sorry to say that there has been an effort 
made u this floor to show that this bill is sectional. There 
can be but one reason for this, and that is to arouse that old bit- 
ter feeling engendered by the war, and which has been kept 
alive by a certain class of politicians in order to divide the peo- 
ple and keep themselves in power. We ought to be a united 
people with but one object, and that the greatest good to the 
whole country. How can this be a sectional bill when it 2 5 a 
tax on all incomes of over $1,000, wherever they may be? ‘The 
nf ere has claimed that the South would only pay 3 per cent 

this tax. If soit is because the South has but 3 per cent of 
the taxable incomes, and therefore in justice ought not to pay 
more. 

The above statement proves the truth of the claim so often 


made by the Populists, that the Northeastern States, through 
class legislation, have gathered in about all of the surplus wealth 
the balance of the country hascreated. Therefore they are able 
to, and ought to, pay a greater part of this tax. The man who 
undertakes to-day for such a reason to arouse sectional hatred 
is an enemy to good government. 

Tr IS CONSTITUTIONAL, 


There is but one other objection to meet in this matter that I 
know of, and that is the question of constitutionality. But as 
the Supreme Court has already decided unanimously that it is 
constitutional, there is no one raising that question except afew 
who do it upon the theory that a justice of the peace can over- 
rule the Supreme Court. ; 

The following shows the manner in which a correspondent of 
the Washington Post exposes the absurdity of this proposition: 

The New York Sun, with its usual heroic devotion to error, has oftentimes 
of late announced its judicial decision that an income tax is clearly uncon- 
stitutional, and Barrister Ward McAllister throws the full weight of his 
learned dictum on the same side, and Dr. Chauncey M. Depew, that distin- 
guished utterer of after-dinner nothings, declares an income tax ‘‘ undoubt- 
edly unconstitutional;“ and, lastly, Richard Croker, „ot Tammany Hall, 
that eminent jurist, has handed down an elaborate opinion to the effect that 
the income tax is “no good, see? 

In the presence of the shadow of these great names it is with tremblin; 
dimdence I call your attention to the decision of that unpretentious trib 4 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in that case, well known to law- 
io entitled William M. Springer, plaintiff in error, vs. The United States, 

02 United 1 253, lawyers’ edition, wherein on the 24th of January. 
1881, through Mr. Justice Swayne and by a unanimous court, it washeld that 
an income tax is not a direct tax and is constitutional. 

Up to the present time there has been no appeal from this decision and no 
writ of error sued out to the “jurisconsults” of Tammany Hall. 

2 a Biches had admitted Argun oh 8 2 8 very and constitu- 
onal, whatever objections may be ur; t it in other ts. 
LIPSCOMB. 


ANDREW A. 
WASHINGTON, January 27. 


A New York member upon this floor, in reference to this de- 
cision, said that the court’s decision in favor of the tax was no 
reason the decision would not be reversed. I would ask, inas- 
much as the 8 is an Administration Democrat, if that 
is an intimation that aman will be selected to fill the present 
vacancy with that end in view; if so, then we say to the Amer- 
ican people, prepare for a reversal of the legal-tender decisions 
when the court reaches that point. 

When this is done, then indeed will the ple be required to 
fall down and worship the golden calf of mon and to it sac- 
rifice all of their liberties. 


The Wilson Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. ELIJAH V. BROOKSHIRE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 22, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on thestate of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BROOKSHIRE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Very much has been said about the causes 
which have produced the present business depression. Our Re- 
publican friendsseem tohave forgotten that business panics have 
occurred in the past. 

I desire to refresh their memories by sending to the Clerk’s 
desk to have read an extract from a speech delivered at Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, in October, 1879, by ex-Senator Joseph E. Me- 
Donald, who was always conservative and accurate in his judg- 


ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


It is now seven years since the beginning of the financial panic of 1873. 
Up to the time it broke upon the country we had been oying a season of 
apparent prosperity. Then, as now, the political canvass was in progress 
in our State, and was attracting the attention of the whole country. Tne 
Republican Ts were poin the people to the apparent prosperity 
of the country as evidence of the wise statesmanship that had controlled 
their party, and 3 its continuance; but while they were yet speak - 
ing, and before the sound of their voices had died away, the financial storm 
broke upon the country, and for seven long years the pooni have been 
struggling in the wreck of bankruptcy and ruin that marked its pathway, 
No industrial interests escaped its ligitning effect, and but few of the busi- 
ness men have been able to survive it. It looks now asif the severity of 
that storm was over, and the clouds are 5 breaking away, and we 
again permitted to hope for a return of prosperity. 

The Republican party, having at first disavowed the responsibility for the 
ruin brought upon the country, now that the change has taken place, have 
the effrontery to claim the credit for the prospect of the return of better 
times. While 1 do notclaim that it is wholly responsible for the one, I think 
I shall be able to show that it is not entitled to the least credit for the other. 
Itis safe to say that the main cause of the panic of 1873 is to be found in the 
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Spirit of wild speculation which immediately preceded it. Credit had been 

Stretched to its utmost tension and finally collapsed. Confidence was at 

ones broken down and destroyed, and the co’ awoke to the sad reality 

that it was almost hopelessly insolvent, and the of settlement could no 
be Business at became 3 


postponed. once paralyzed; of all 

flanger be p brought to a stand, and the property which the ® looked to 

às an ultimate means of paying their indebtedness depreciated rapidly in 

value, thus increasing the burden of the debt, which was already greater 
than they were able to bear. 

A financial c with us means a settlement day, and until that settle- 


ment is completed and the peopie relieved in some way from the burden of 
their debts itis not possible to have a return of prosperous times. Our people 
have been passing through that and tothe extent that they have 
enabled to relieve themselves from the burden and pressure of this 
debt, to that extent have they laid the foundation for an improvement in 

th anew the lessons ot domestic econ- 


claim, and least of all the Republican party. 4 

Mr. Chairman, the statements of Mr. McDonald give us but a 
brief conception of the pain, misery, and want that came upon 
the country by the panic commencing in 1873. 

Now, some | Be contended that the . clause of the 
Sherman act was the cause of all our . Gentlemen, the fact 
is, it was only one of many causes which have brought about 
present conditions. The great depressions that come upon this 
country every fifteen or twenty years are the result of many 
causes. Among the contributing causes I might name excessive 
taxation, which I believe to be the p one, and further- 
more wild speculation, and the extension of credit to the point 
of collapse, and also excessiveexpenditures of the publie money. 

As I before remarked, the provision in Sherman's silver bill 
which authorized the Government to purchase 4,500.000 ounces 
of silver bullion each month, to be paid for in Treasury notes, 
was not of itself, in my judgment, the great controlling cause 
which has brought upon us the present business depression, for 
if it had been that act, the panic would have subsided with its re- 
peal. But it was, no doubt, one of the causes, and as times grew 
worse it became a greater factor to depress business. 

To illustrate: When the moneyed men of the country were led 
to believe that gold was liable to go to a premium, instead of 
taking Treasury notes which they were receiving each month 
for their silver bullion and letting them go into cireulation as 
they had done preceding the panic, they at once turned those 
Treasury notes back into the Treasury and secured gold for them. 
Thus when the panic reached its most distressing point, while 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. was fully in force, the 

was si purchasing four and a half million ounces 
of silver bullion each month withgold. The chad the effect 
of demonstrating that the Sherman silver | Was not a suc- 
cess, but a law fraught with great danger, for it dissipated the 
old in the Treasury that was necessary to be kept as a reserve 
or the purpose of redeeming a large volume of paper money 
r. ERODERT fok Will thi pave yield tion? 
` 8 8 man y to a question? 
Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Does the gentleman think that Treasury 
notes should have been paid in coin—either gold or silver? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I desire to say, in answer to my friend’s 
question, it has long been my opinion that it should be the 
policy of the Government to pay our paper currency in either 
gold or silver coin, at the option of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and I think that option ought to be exercised by him. But 
it has been the policy of all the Secretaries of the Treasury to 
redeem our paper money in gold currency. 

Mr. BRODERICK. If the Treasury had paid one-half in gold 
and one-half in silver, does the gentleman believe that the run 
on the Treasury would have continued as it did? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I am of the opinion that the public 
credit of the country could have been sustained just as well, 
and perhaps better, if payment had been made the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the manner r by my friend. 

But let me revert to my line of thought. 

For the reasons which I have named, and many others, our 
country for some time past has been approaching a period of 
liquidation—a day and period of payment. This time of pay- 
ment and liquidation was no doubt grany hastened by occur- 
rences on the continent of Europe and in Great Britain. There 
was the Baring failure in South America, which was due to a 
finaneial collapse in the Argentine Republie in 1890, that in- 
volved a vast amount of English capital. Then more recently 
there came the great failures in Australia, involving a colossal 
sum of money owned by English and European capitalists. Those 
capitalists, in order to meet their obligations, had to very largely 
cash their American securitigs. They proceeded to unload on 
us their railroad and other bonds and securities, and when they 
ran their great train-load of securities in on our bridges of credit 
the whole structure gave way, ond whenever the great suspen- 
sion bridge of credit falls, it generally has the effect to break the 
masonry of the piers to the very foundation. [Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, without prolonging my remarks unduly, this 
restoration of credit begins at the bottom, just where we begin 
to build the pillars of the bridge. ress can work upon the 
superstructure, and the bridge of credit will be sooner con- 
structed if Congress will assist in having the bridge ready in 
due season to set up on the pillars which the people will con- 
struct themselves. No doubt the day of p rity will come 
sooner if the Wilson tariff bill isspee into law. Any 
intelligent man who is at all familiar with the philosophy of hu- 
man affairs would not contend that the Wilson bill is re- 
sponsible for present conditions. Its speedy passage will, any 
judgment, aid in the return of good times. For soon after 
does become a law I shall expect to see the country more. pros- 
perous than at any time for a great number of years. 1 
on the Democratic side.] But I took the floor for the purpose of 
addressing myself to another question. 

Mr. Chairman, I have several times addressed the members 
of this House upon the tariff. I would not now consume the 
time of this yif I did not feel that it is necessary to ad- 
dress myselfe ially to those sections of this bill which have to 
do with the removing of tax upon coal and other materials com- 
monly called ‘‘ raw materials.’ 


COAL. 


There were employed in Indiana in 1892 about 6,500 miners. 
They dig from the mines of Indiana about 3,000,000 tons of coal 
annually. In the year 1892 the coal output of Indianaamounted 
to 3,345,000 short tons. I owe it to those laboring people to 
state the reasons why I vote to place coal upon the free list. Of 
the 3,000,000 tons annually taken out of the mines of the State of 
Indiana, about two and a million tons are mined in the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to sent. 

In the year 1892 there were mined in the of 1,146,- 
000 short tons of coal; in Parke County, 394,000 tons; in Sullivan 
County, 316,000 tons; in Vigo County, 307,000 tons: and in Ver- 
million County, 301,000 tons. In the five counties named nearly 
2,500,000 tons were mined in 1892. The counties which I have 
mentioned are the principal eoal-producing counties in the State 
of Indiana. Atleast this seems to be true from the report be- 
fore me. 

There are from two to three times as much coal mined an- 
nually in the county of Clay as in any other county in the State 
Gf tnd ines The number of miners em in Clay County in 
the year 1892 was 2.707; in Parke County, 639; in Sullivan 
County, 522: in Vermillion County, 545; in Vigo County, 491; 
and a few miners were also employed in Fountain The 
figures that [ am now giving are taken from the report of E. W. 
Parker, of the United States ical Survey, for 1892. 

This report shows that the number of days of active work per- 
formed by the average miner, in Clay County, in the year 1890, 
was 218; in 1891, 181; and in 1802, 239. It would seem, therefore, 
that the miners in those counties have not been very steadily 
employed during those years. Mr. Chairman, I believe when 
this bill becomes a law, that the miners, as well as all other 
laboring people in the United States, will get cheaper clothing 
cheaper utensils with which to work, cheaper materials out of 
which to construct their homes, and cheapsr necessaries with 
which to furnish their houses. I believe, Mr. Chairman, they 
will be greatly benefited, and being thus benefited, their bigs Sg 
will secure them more of the comforts and necessaries of life. 
Perhaps this bill does not go, in the reduction of taxes, as far as 
it should; but it certainly marks a long step in the right direc- 
tion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I think no feature of this bill commends itself 
to.the whole people more favorably than that which places raw 
materials upon the free list, and when I say raw materials, I 
mean wool, coal, iron ore, jute, ila, hemp, timber, pig tin, 
and other materials which are used in the manufacture of the 
finished duct. What I hope to see is the building up of com- 
merce with all countries. If our laborers are to be steadily em- 
ployed, we must extend our commerce far and wide. We have 
built a wall around the United States, as it were, and fenced out 
competition from abroad. The minufacturers in certain and 
many lines of manufacture have formed trusts, the objects of 
which are to limit production in order that no more goods can 
be manufactured in the United States than are absolutely neces- 
sary to supply the markets. They have also done this for the 
further purpose of fixing the cost of the manufactured product 
to the consumers without any reference whatever to the cost of 
production. 

Gentlemen, this is very injurious indeed to the laboring peo- 
ple, for it not only makes them pay too much for all of the com- 
mon necessaries of life, thus reducing the purchasing power of 
their wages, but it puts it within the power of the manufacturers, 
after ane Toe or nine months in the year, to close up 
their establis. ts, These closings of esta ments are com- 
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monly called “‘lock-outs.” This trust policy throws laborers out 
of employment. 

It seems clear to my mind, gentlemen, that the proper thing 
to do is to give manufacturers free raw materials, and then if 
if they insist upon going into trusts 5 ought to punish 
such of them as thus offend by taking the tax off their man- 
ufactured products. Such a course would prevent ‘t lock-outs,” 
would give our laboring people steady employment, would give 
our manufacturers full and legitimate opportunities, and would 
encourage the manufacturers having free raw materials not only 
to furnish our people with the necessary manufactured goods at 
a reasonable cost to the consumers, but they would also be en- 
couraged to find markets for their surplus goods everywhere 
among the nationalities of the world. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

Such a legislative policy enacted into law, Mr. Chairman, 
would destroy trusts; and this is the only way, in my judgment, 
that they can be destroyed. Such a policy would be eminently 
just, Democratic, and American; for its end, aim, and practice 
would be equal and exact justice to all and special privileges to 
none. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And just here I will ask the Clerk to read from Perry’s Polit- 
ical Economy, a standard work by a great author, now used in 
the colleges of our country, and which has passed through its 
eighteenth edition. 

e Clerk read as follows: 


The duty on raw hides was also removed at the same time (me 1872), 
and the removal of the duties leads at once to an increased trade. For ex- 
ampi our whole importand export trade with Venezuela amounted to only 
$3,345,145 in 1870. That Republic sends us nothing of co: uence but coffee 
and hides, both dutied in that year. In 1876,our trade with that country 
amounted to $9,299,993, an increase of nearly 200percent. The increase of the 
import of coffee and hides between those dates was over 320 percent. Thein- 
crease of our shipping in the Venezuela trade in the same time was from 15 
to 134 vessels, from a tonnage of 2,571 to 43,459 tons, and from 109 hands to 1.255 
hands. All this by freeing two articles only, one of which ought still to be 
taxed. Some of the indirect results of just a little freedom are seen in the 
increase of our rts of tanned leather from 5 in 1872, under taxed 
hides, to $7,940,010 in 1876—277 per cent under free hides. 


Mr. Chairman, our exports of leather and its manufactures 
in 1870 amounted to but $673,000. For the year 1890 they 
amounted to $12,438,000; in 1891, $13,278,000, and in 1892, $12,- 
084,700. In fact, our exports of leather and the manufactures 
of leather for several years past, have been more than $1,000,000 

r month. This shows some of the benefits which will go to 
labor by the placing of raw materials upon the free list; and 
when this is done all along the line it will certainly bring a vast 
amount of good, not only to the laboring people, but to the con- 
sumers of our country generally. 

When the laborers of our country are steadily employed and 
the manufacturers are legitimately competing for and control- 
ing the markets, as they always will in our own country for their 
manufactured products, and moreover are sending their agents 
in search of markets into all the countries of the earth for the 
sale of their surplus products, then and only then will there be 
a great steadiness given to the prosperity of the whole country; 
and labor find its just reward in steady employment, good wages, 
and cheap necessaries. epee on the Democratic side.] 

It has been recently admitted on this floor of Bred gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PAYNE], a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and other protectionists, that the benefitsand profits 
of protection do, in the first instance, go to the manufacturers; 
but you protectionists claim that the laborers can force the man- 
ufacturers to divide the profits, provided the laborers are organ- 
ized 8 

Now, we Democrats think it is a monstrous proposition to 
make the wages of labor dependent upon the magnaminity of 
the employer or the organization of labor. Gentlemen, you are 
bound to know that laws passed upon such a theory can never 
operate justly to the laboring people. 

Let me illustrate the indefensible character of the position 
taken by you protectionists in this debate, which is, that labor 
can protect itself and secure its rights under the protective sys- 
tem by organization. Without attempting to inflame the pas- 
sions of anybody, I beg you to remember the tragic and bloody 
results of a ted effort on the part of one of the strongest 
labor organizations in America to obtain its alleged rights in 
a contention with its employer at the Carnegie steel works in 
the State of Pennsylvania. All we know about that is that the 
labor organization was repulsed. God only knows the pain and 
sorrow t came to the individual member of the organization 
as well as his family. Should our laws leave the administration 
of justice to the arbitrament of chance? 

believe in labor organization; but I do not believe that any 
law is defensible and just which depends for its even execution 
upon the temperament and character of the employers. The 
evidence before the Ways and Means Committee with reference 
to the wages of laborers in the coal mines of our country shows 


that the miners of bituminous coal in the new sandstone formation 
in the Richmond basin in Virginia and in the basins along the 
Deep and Dan Rivers in North Carolina receive about 40 cents a 
tonfor mining coal. Those laborers are largely colored people, 
and do not belong to labor organizations. The laborers in the 
coal mines of West Virginia receive from 50 to 60 cents a ton for 
mining coal, and the miners in Clay County, Ind., which is the 
principal coal-mining county of my State, receive 80 cents a ton 
for mining block“ coal; and for mining coal in the counties 
named other than ‘‘ block” 70 cents per ton. 

The miners of “block” coal, in the county of Clay, however, 
belong to labor organizations and resist any reduction in the 
price paid them for the mining of coal, and I think if there was 
a square, honest division of the profits derived from coal sold to 
the consumers, between the coal miners who dig it and the coal 
operatora who employ them and the railroads which carry it, 
that the miners would get more than they are now receiving in 
my State. This is either true or the evidence given before the 
ove 7 8 Means Committee would seem to be misleading upon 

is point. 

Hon. Henry G. Davis, ex-Senator of the United States from 
West Virginia, gave evidence before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in September, 1893. Among other things he said: 

The Canadian coal is the only sharp competitor we have. 

My colleague, Mr. BYNUM, asked this question: 

What do they get for mining coal? 

Meaning the miners. 

Mr. Davis. From 40 to 60 cents per ton. 

Mr. BYNUM. Where are the mines located? 

Mr. DAVIS. In West Vir; 

Mr. BYNUM. What is the tonnage? 

Mr. DAvis. Four mills per ton per mile. I take it that the railroad rates 
are as lowas they possibly can be made. Wehaul as low as 4 mills a mile. 

Hon. E. H. McCollough, of Philadelphia, Pa., said: 

55 3 put forward as the only speaker for the great State of Penn- 
„5 are now carrying coal a distance of 400 miles for $1.40 per 

And Mr. W. D. Walbridge, of New York, who is connected 

with the Cumberland coal fields of Maryland, said: 


The transportation companies can not be asked to carry coal for much les 
than 3 mills per ton per Dalle. z f 


Mr. M. E. Miller, of Staunton, Va., said: 


Iappear to speak in behalf of the New Rivers coal miners, on the Chesa- 

yore and Ohio Railroad. The price paid the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
or hauling this coal a distance of 400 miles is only $1.30 per ton; the delivery 

price at Newport News is 82.30; the ave distance is 400 miles, 

— agg Pora not ~~ na ë the return haul? ~ 

. MILLER. Tha the direc rom the mines to Newport News, 

which is 400 miles, 3 

Mr. MCMILLIN. What are the wages? 


Meaning the wages of the miners. 


Mr. MILLER. Forty cents per ton. Different sections have different prices. 
In the Pocahontas regions they do not pay anything like that. They only 
pay 25 to 30 cents per ton. 

Mr. TURNER, Have mor no organization? 

Mr. MILLER. No, sir; or have not. I do not think the men have found 
it 88 to organize. e bave never had any serious strikes in that re- 
gion since I have been there. 

Chairman WILSON. The colored miner does not strike? 

Mr. MILLER. Recently, when we made a reduction, some of the ugliest fel- 
lows we had were colored men, but they gave in without trouble. 

Chairman WILsoN. Do you employ white or colored miners? 

Mr. MILDER. We 3 both. 

Chairman WILson. What class is in the majority? 

a We have more colored miners than white. 


Mr. Chairman, this evidence goes to show, coming as it does 
from four influential and reputable witnesses who are exten- 
sively connected with the coal trade, that coal is carried by the 
N here in the East at the rate of 3 to 4 mills per ton per 
mile. 

Iam informed, Mr. Chairman, that the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois Railroad is Sharging $1.10 per ton for hauling coal from 
the Indiana coal fields to Chicago. Now, since the counties of 
the Eighth Congressional district of Indiana produce five-sixths 
of all the coal mined in the State, and since the principle coal 
mines of that Congressional district—even those which are the 
farthest from the city of Chicago—are about 200 miles, as meas- 
ured by the Chicago and Eastern IIlinois Railroad, from the cit; 
of Chicago, I take it that the railroads are charging too muc 
for carrying coal into Chicago from that district as well as from 
other parts of the State. 

The city of Terre Haute, which is the center of the great coal- 
bearing region of Indiana, is 178 miles from the city of Chicago 
by the route of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad. 

So it would seem, according to the evidence of these wit- 
nesses, that coal ought to be carried from that city to Chicago 
for 71 cents per ton. This would be at the rate of 4 mills per 
ton per mile. If the railroads are charging 10, 20, or 30 cents 


per ton more for carrying coal to Chicago from Western Indiana 
than they should, it certainly greatly injures the miners, for the 
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rators, no doubt insist in many instances in reducing wages 
8 that they may make 755 d profits and successfully meet 
the freight charges of the railroads. However, this idea is ad- 
vanced upon the theory that there is no agreement or conniv- 
ance detrimental to the public welfare between the mine oper- 
ators and the railroads, 

Now, if the information coming to me with reference to the 
cost of carrying coal from the mines in Indiana to the city of 
Chicago is correct, then it would seem that the railroads are 
charging 5 or 6 mills per ton per mile for carrying coal out of 
Western Indiana; and I am inclined to believe, and in fact do be- 
lieve, that such freight charges are excessive. If I am right in 
this position, the railroads could well afford to carry the coal 
out of Western Indiana to Chicago and other places at such a 
price as would seem to give the railroads a very reasonable com- 

nsation for carrying coal, and at the same time would permit 
The miners to have better wages for mining. This, I think, is 
apparent even aside from the question of the profits derived by 
the operators who are employing the miners. 

Mr. Chairman, in the tariff hearings taken in 1889-90 on the 
McKinley bill, I find the following evidence given by Hon. Galu- 
sha A. Grow, a Republican who was once Speaker of this House, 
and who was recently nominated for Congressman at large from 
the State of Pennsylvania. I will read his evidence: 

Mr. MCKENNA. Do I understand you that we mine coal cheaper in the 


United States than in Canada? 
Mr. Grow. In Western Pennsylvania and Ohio we do, if you count all the 


Spe ag 3 of the mine. 
. MCKENNA. Why, then, do we want a duty on it? 

Mr. Grow. On account of transportation. 

Mr. MOKENNA. Is the cost of production in the United States cheaper? 

Mr. Grow. The points I have mentioned mine chea than in Nova Sco- 
tia, and the coal at the mouth of the mine sells for less than it sells for in 
Nova 83 The distance from the mine to the market adds to the selling 

ce for * 
Par, MCKENNA. That is not an inducement to put a tariff on their coal, be- 
cause they have the longer distance to go. 

The CHAIRMAN. How would it affect coal? 

Mr. Grow. If there was no duty on coal between Canada and the United 
States, I think the Nova Scotia region would suppiy Canadian territory 
east of Montreal and most of the State of Maine and perhaps some in Bos- 
ton; and Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana would Supply. the territory 
west of Montreal to the Rocky Mountains. We should supply 10 miles of 
territory to their 1. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. You say we should take 10 miles of their territory to 1 of 


ours? 

Mr. a I think so, as far as the supply from the Nova Scotia region is 
concerned. 

Mr. FLOWER. How is it with British Columbia mines? 

Mr. Grow. They have large producing mines. How oor compare with 
the Seattle mines I do not know; but a duty of about half the 7 5 N duty, 
if reciprocal, would, I think, be no injury to the soft-coal industry of the 
whole country. 


The following statements were submitted by Mr. Grow after 
the hearing before the committee: 


Bituminous coal imported into Canada, by their custom-house reports, for the year 
ending June 30, 1888, from the United States, 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Tons. 
1.212, 632 
6,127 


2220 8 
700 5, 981 
3, 448, 965 


From— 


Mr. Chairman, the Canadians have long evinced a disposition 
to act fairly, I think, concerning their commercial relations with 
us, and I send to the Clerk's desk to have read a Canadian stat- 
ute, found in the Revised Statutes of Canada, of 1886, volume 1. 
It is part of “An act respecting the duties of customs.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the statute desired 
by the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CERTAIN ARTICLES TO BE FREE OF DUTY IN CANADA WHEN FREE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Any or allof the following things, that is to say, animals of all kin 
fruit, hay, straw, bran, seeds of all kinds, vegetables gon ee g wr 
and other roots), plants, trees, and shrubs, coal and coke, salt, ho 

eat, pease and beans, barley, rye, oats, Indian corn, buckwheat, and ES 


other grain, fiour of wheat and flour of Indian meal and 
flour or meal of other * 


ported into Canada. (42 V., C. 15, 8. 6. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. And every lawyer knows that in such 
a statute “ may means shall.“ 

My friend from West Virginia [Mr. ALDERSON] thinks this 
statute has been amended: I can not now say whether it has 
been changed or not. I have simply cited it to show the feeling 
of the Canadians toward us. 

Mr. Chairman, I must bring my remarks rapidly to a close. A 
tax on coal is not for the purpose of protecting the miners. Itis 
for the purpose of protecting railroads, if it protects anything. 

Ex-Senator Davis, from whose evidence I have read, said: 

The Canadian coal is the only sharp competitor we have. 


Now, to show the importance of the production of coal in Can- 
ada, as compared with the production in the United States, I send 
to the desk to have read a letter from the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey. 

e CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the letter. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1804. 

DEAR SIR: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter re- 
questing Seat pce regarding the production of coal in the United States 
and Canada. 

In Canada it appears that the 8 of coal is limited practically to 
the provinces of Nova Scotia and British Columbia, The province of Nova 
Scotia produced in 1892, 2,175,913 short tons; British Columbia, 925,495 tons. 
The Northwest Territories (which embrace the country lying between the 
Rocky Mountains and Manitoba) and New Brunswick had a combined prod- 
uct of 189,489 short tons during the same year. If there be any coal of 
economic value lying between the Atlantic and Pacific coast, with the ex- 
25 that in the Northwest Territories, the properties have not been 
exploited. 


the fi year ending June 30, 1893, amounted to 980,264 tons, an ag- 
gregate value of $2,454,128. ports through which this coal was exported 
and the amounts shipped from each were as follows: 
From— Tons. | Value. 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y 118,508 | $229, 641 
Champlain, N. Y... 7, 930 28, 060 
Cuyahoga, Ohio. 195,123 | 438. 488 
Detroit, Mich 264, 761 730, 295 
8 a E 3,389 7,879 
Genesee, N. Y. 136, 452 409, 356 
Huron, Mich.. 37,960 | 113,860 
iami, Ohio 38, 148 67, 056 
ta, Mnn 1 7 
Montana and Idaho 17 209 
8 115, 248 238, 517 
North and South Dakota 12, 459 53, 354 
wegatchie, N. 3, 605 15, 785 
Oswego, N. Y.. 25, 346 77, 7% 
Sandusky, Ohi 20, 812 41,874 
Superior, Wis. 505 2,002 


It isnot possible to state definitely in what States this coal was mined. 
Probably a good portion of it was from Illinois, some also from Indiana, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and 8 some from West Vir, with a 
small portion of smithing coal from the Cumberland fields of 
is possible also that a small poron of it went by the St. Lawrence River to 
the seaboard, though the ind 
sumed in Canada. 

The Statistical Year Book gives the imports of coal into Canada for the 
year 1892 as follows: Ontario, 2,557,767 tons; ebec, 426,363 tons; Nova 
Scotia, 27,314; New Brunswick, 55,974; Manitoba, 23,940; British Columbia, 
1,446; Prince Edward Island, 1,522; total, 3,094,326 tons. The sources of this 
coal are not reported. 

The production of coal in Nova Scotia and British Columbia for the last 
five years has been as follows: 


Years. 


The exports from the same Provinces and New Brunswickfor 
the same period of time is shown in the following statement: 
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The statiatics of this Bureau are years. 
1892 the production of bituminous coal in the United States was 126,856, 
short tons, equivalent to 113,264,971 long tons of 2,240 pounds, having a value 
at the mines of 8125. 124.881. The amount of bituminous coal exported dur- 
ing the same period was 1,645,869 long tons. The imports of bituminouscoal 
V 
ports om Australia and British Columbia to the 


are principally fr: 
Pacitic coast points, chiefy San Francisco, from Great Britain to the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts, and from Nova Scotia tothe Atlantie coast points, 
pag the New England Liat The coal imported from Great Britain to 
the United States is prin 8 of the cannel variety. 

Of the coal imported into Ca 
lows: British Columbia, 554,600 short tons; Australia, 314,280 tons; English 
and Welsh. 210.660 tons; Scotch, 24,900 tons. " 

If there is any additional information you desire I shall be pleased to fur- 


nish % if in wn wer. 
ours, With respect, J. W. POWELL, Director. 
Hon. E V. BROOKSHIRE, 


House of Representatives. 


Gentleman, this instructive letter informs us that the coal out- 
ut of Canada is principally in Nova Scotia and British Colum- 

Bia; that is to say, upon the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. While 
it is true that some coal may be brought down on the Ailantic 
coast to the State of Maine and, perhaps, as far south as Boston 
Mass., I am satisfied that the coal fields in the central and 
northern parts of the United States will send very much more 
coal into the heart of Canada than the Canadians will send to us. 

I have called your attention to tablesshowing that in the fiscal 

ear 1888 we sent to Canada over 1,226,000 tons of coal, and the 

in turn, during the same period, sent us less than 

450,000 tons. The whole output of coal in Canada during several 

years in the K does not very much exceed 3,000, 000 tons per 

year, while the output of coal in the United States will approxi- 
mate 180,000,000 tons a year. 

This tax of 75 cents per ton is on bituminous coal. Three- 
fourths of all the best coal lands in the world aresaid to be in the 
United States, and we have one twenty-fifth part of the world’s 
population. There is said to be in the United States 120,000 
square miles of valuable coallands. Theanthracite coal region 
is confined almost exclusively to the State of Pennsylvania. 
There is no tax upon anthracite coal, A little anthracite coal, 
however, is found in Massachusetts, Colorado, and New Mexico, 
but the mines in the last-named localitics have not been worked 
to any considerable extent. The production of anthracite coal 
in 1892 amounted in round numbers to52,000,000shorttons. Now, 
there are numerous beds of bituminous coal. The Triassic coal 
beds of Virginia and North Carolina, and the Appalachian coal 
region, which lies upon either side of the Appalachian chain of 
mountains, extend from New York on the north to Alabama on 
the south, and extend 900 miles in length, and are from 30 
to 80 miles in width, embracing the coal mines of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama. In 1892 there was mined in this region 
83,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. 

The northern coal region in Central Michigan turns out some 
coal. Mr. Chairman, my State lies in the central coal fields of 
the United States, which takes in Southwestern Indiana, West- 
ern Kentucky, and Ilinois. Our miners dug in those fields in 
1892, 23,000,000 tons of coal. In the year 1892 Indiana produced, 
in round numbers, 3,500,000 tons of coal, Kentucky 2,000,000 tons, 
and Illinois 17,500,000 tons. The western coal fields, embracing 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas, Indian Territory, 
and Texas, produced nearly 12,000,000 tons of coal in 1892. There 
are the Rocky Mountain elds of coal, which take in the Da- 
kotas, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. In 1892 there were mined 7,500,000 tons of coal; and 
lastly I will name the Pacific coast coal fields in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and California, which turned out in 1892 
about 1.300,000 tons. 

Mr. Chairman, coal is produced in more than thirty States of 
the United States. It seems perfectly clear to my mind that 
— 5 have nothing to fear by the placing of coal upon the 

ree list. 

I have investigated this question at some length, because I 
feel that I owe it to the people in my district, and especially to 
the miners, to present my views at some length on this inter- 
esting subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said enough, I think, to show that the 
great Republican statesman, Mr. Grow, was correct when he 
said that we will take 10 miles of Canadian territory in which to 
sell our coal to every mile that they will procure of us. I have 
no doubt but that the mines in the Mississippi Valley will sub- 
stantially supply the whole of Canada with coal, between Mon- 
treal on the east and the Rocky Mountains on the west, before 
many years go by, and this is especially true if we encourage 
trade with the Canadians. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

The McKinley bill raised a very high wal] between the Uni 
States and Canada, in order that a few living on the 
south side of the St. Lawrence and N; ra 5 a 
little more for their eggs and barley, and that the manufacturers 
in the United States might have a monopoly of our markets. 


ifornia ports in 1892 the sources were as fol- 


Gentlemen, such a policy, in my judgment, has resulted in great 
injury to our laboring peopl e consumers, and those engaged 
in agriculture, in 

The Republicans here on this floor defend the great railroad 
corporations of the country and these trust-fed man 
monopolies as though they were expressly commissioned for 
that orpoen, and criticise this bill very severely , they 
say, it injure laboring men, Itis in evidence, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the miners of Canada are as well das they are in 
the United States. How could this be otherwise? Laboring men 
are permitted to go back and forth across the line between the 
United States and Canada without any restraint. It is only about 
700 miles from Boston to the mines in Nova Scotia; but I have 
said enough ig 5 this point. 

This bill, I hope, will soon become a law. I am sure it will 
give the manufacturers a heo dhg homo market, and encourage 
them to carry their goods into the nations of the earth. It 
will give the people cheaper manufactured goods at home, will 
much reduce the taxes upon the common necessaries of life used 
by the poor and common people, and will lay the higher rates of 
taxation upon the luxuries used by the rich. It will imcrease 
trade in every direction; it will give steady employment to la- 
bor, and I have no doubt but thatit will mark the beginning of 
a period in our country of unusual prosperity; for the vocations 
of our people will then be controlled by natural rather than ar- 
tificial methods. 

The Democratic party believes infreedom of trade. Wethink 
that commerce is justas essential as any of the other great vo- 
cations of life. This bill unfetters commerce and increases the 
opportunities of labor. It is thoroughly progressive and is 
thoroughly American, because it strikes down paternalism and 
increases the opportunities, privileges, and liberties of the citi- 
zen. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 


The Tariff. 


“Indeed this is a bill to pauperize the men, and degrade the women of 


America to the hopeless drudgery of the women of Europe and Asia; for 


the wives and daughters of our land, when the barriers of protection shall 
be thrown down, must walk through the alleys of wretchedness with their 
husbands and fathers.” 
SPREOCH 
or 
HON. SETH L. MILLIKEN, 
OF MAINE, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 30, 189g, 
On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MILLIKEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not know that any discussion of the tar- 
iff question can be useful, A Democratic Congress, joined to its 
idol of free trade, can hardly be expected to profit by it, and the 
people do not want it. 

The former, like the Bourbons whom Napoleon said never 
learned anything and never forgot anything, will go on in its 
career of smashing American prosperity, whatever enlighten- 
ment may be brought before its gaze, and the latter are hav- 
ing an experience more impressive in its teachings than the 
most graphically stated precepts could possibly be. Wrecked 
fortunes, ruined estates, bankrupt business operations, idleness, 
poverty, and starvation, where a few years ago there was thrift 
and comfort, are more eloquent in their denunciation of Demo- 
cratic policy than the tongues of all men could be. They are the 
most earnest and effective advocates of protection to-day, and 
they are growing more forcible every hour. Their audience is 
the entire nation. There is hardly a household in the land 
where they are not heard, and their arguments are unanswer- 


e. 

A theory, however plausibly presented, will have little weight 
with those who see its shadow darken their homes with desola- 
tion and fill the land with despair. It is work for their hands 
to do, bread and clothes and shelter for themselves and their 
families, and not finely phrased platitudes that they want in 
these Democratic times. 

But these considerations have no weight with the leaders of 
the Democratic party. The wail from dying industries, unem- 
loyed labor, gnawing hunger, and shivering nakedness, the 
Sh with the indifference and 3 Pye ero, who saa 

while Rome was burning. They have ano nearly explod: 
theory, which has lingered with more or less of tite fo hospital 
since the days of Calhoun, which blazed up in nullification and 
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culminated in the Rebellion; which was declared in the Con- 
federate constitution and promulgated in the platform of the 
last Democratic national convention, which they pretend to sup- 
port, and they will adhere to that pretension, though every 
person in the land starve before their eyes. And it is only a pre- 
tension. They say they inflict all this misery upon ihe pees 
because they were elected to enact a tariff for revenue only. 
But how do they keep their promise in the bill before the 
committee? Why, it is replete with what they call robbery, only 
in a less degree than the present law. 
A tariff for revenue only, which they declare to be the only 
constitutional tariff that can be enacted, is one which raises the 
rest revenues with the smallestduties. It must be laid upon 
articles which we do not produce—such as tea, coffee, and su- 


But the Wilson bill leaves all these articles on the free list. 

It repeals or reduces duties sufficiently to destroy home pro- 
duction and impoverish American workingmen, and then seeks 
to tax the people through the internal revenue to make up the 
deficit which it creates. 

The Democrats abandon the principle upon which they were 
elected, but propose to legislate so as tosurrenderour American 
market to foreigners, and employ foreign laborers to do what 
our own people are clamoring to do in order to earn the neces- 
sities of living. Was ever such a bold fraud and folly attempted 
by anybody on this continent, except the Democratic party 

Gentlemen, the extent of the ruin which you have already 
wrought ought to cause you to stop and reverse your course. 
When last the Democratic party had full control of the Govern- 
ment it attempted to destroy its existence. 

That attempt cost them thirty-two years of exclusion from 

wer. It should have cost them exclusion from power forever. 

ut the people are forgiving, and indeed forgetful. 

They received the Democratic party back, as the father re- 
ceived the prodigal son after his wandering and wickedness, and 
killed the fatted calf for it. They placed it once more in power. 
They gave it full control of the country. ey in its 
hands the entire law-making functions. To it alone the people 
have h d to look, since last March, for good government. 

It 3 them great reforms, better times, lower prices for 
articles of consumption, and better prices for labor; larger prof- 
its for the merchant, better returns to the farmer, more prosper- 
ity = the manufacturer, greater thrift and more comfort to the 

ple. 
as assailed the McKinley bill as the root of all evil. It prom- 
ised to repeal that law, and give us the blessings of the ex-Con- 
federate and British system of free trade. 

What has the Me ey bill done and what has Democracy 
done? Let each be known by the fruits which it has borne for 
the good ee le of our beloved land. 

The McKinley bill did all its friends predicted for it, and more. 
It was enacted as an American measure. Its purpose was to fos- 
ter American industries, to develop American resources, employ 
American labor, and pay American wages. To do this was sim- 
ply to continue the policy of the Republican party, which had 
made us prosperous ond precedent for thirty-two years. 

Knowing that of all luxuries idleness is the most costly, and 
that in the general industry of the people 7 to the dor- 
mant resources of the country is to be found the only prosperity 
which can be achieved, we sought in the McKinley bill to pro- 
tect our people in the pursuit of every useful vocation. 

And the result has proved the wisdom of our effort. Imme- 
diately upon the enactment of that law, new enterprises spran 
into life all over our land. Old ones received new strength an 
vigor. An impetus was given to business of every character. 
Confidence was inspired by the assurance that the competition 
of foreign pauper labor could not lay a destroying hand upon the 
industries of our people. 

Idle wheels were set in motion, and rivers were utilized to 
impel the machinery which converted dead material into actual 
wealth; new chimneys and old ones sent up the smoke which 
was the evidence of busy hands below; interstate and domestic 
commerce were stimulated; activity in the channels of trade was 
quickened; the farmers upon our northern frontier felt the im- 
pulse of protection, and never did this or any other people stand 
upon a stronger basis of prosperity, or look into a more encour- 
aging future than did this American nation, from the enactment 
of the McKinley law to the day whena national Democratic vic- 
tory threw its shadow of gloom over the land. 

From then until now the people have had before them the 
promise, contained in the national Democratic platform, of a 
complete reversal of the economic policy under which we had 
lived for a generation. 

The policy of Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Henry Clay, and 
nearly all the great statesmen of the early days of the Republic 
was to be supplanted by the policy of Calhoun. The policy which 


gave birth to nullification and was a cardinal principle of the 
rebel Confede was to be adopted in place of the pe cy of Lin- 

coln, Grant, eid, and Blaine. The British policy of a tariff 

for revenue only was to take the place of the American policy of 
2 to the industries of our people and the wages of Amer- 
can workingmen. 

What has been and what is to be the result? It is the fool 
only who asks to-day what will be the effect of the Wilson tariff 
bill if it shall become alaw. That question has already been 
answered. It is a case where coming events cast their shad- 
ows before.” And a fearful shadowit been in this instance. 
If the effects already produced by only the menace of this bill 
are prophetic of the consequences of its reality when, if ever, it 
shall become a law, then God help this people until a party of 
patriotic impulses and purposes shall fill the seats of power and 
sweep from our statutes a law which to the people will be worse 
than an armed enemy. 

When they who control the councils and direct the action of 
the Democratic party struck at the nation’s life they aimed 
hardly a more deadly blow at it, and during their four A 
struggle to crush ee | crumble into pieces the American Union, 
they inflicted hardly more loss and injury to the whole people 
than has already been done the threatened enactment into 
law of the policy which this Wilson bill professes to De bac 

The people are everywhere up in arms againstit. They feel 
its effects as the experienced mariner feels the coming storm, 
They need no artificial barometer to indicate the sppe of 
its destructive power. They have known enough of it already 
to foresee the ruin it will work when it shall come. 

Was evera bill introduced into Congress against which so 
many remonstrances from every corner of the land were sent to 
the Capitol? This House is flooded with them. They come from 
all classes of our people; They representnearly every avocation 
in the nation. They are the earnest, intelligent expressions of 
merchants, manufacturers, miners, farmers, mechanics, and 
more than all others, men who put their hands to daily toil and 
eat their bread in the sweat of their faces. 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, who has this bill in charge and whose name it bears, did 
himself an injustice and sent to the workingmen of this Somay 
an insult which I hardly think he appreciated, when he stai 
that thousands upon thousands of remonstrants from the ranks 
of labor against his bill were but the obedient creatures of their 
1 and signed these remonstrances at the latter’s com- 
mand. 

That was perhaps the only reply which he could make to them, 
but it was not what the a right toexpect, andit was untrue. 

He has not lived in the right latitude to know the spirit and 
intelligence of the self-respecting American workingmen in the 
North. They are not dumb driven cattle ” like so many of the 
unfortunate laborers with whom he has been accustomed to as- 
sociate. They are not controlled by their employers, either in 
politics or anything else, outside of the services which they en- 
gage to perform for the wages which they receive. They know 
their rights and their wants, and understand how their welfare 
is to be affected by the Wilson bill much better than the gentle- 
man himself does. Indeed, they have already tasted the bitter 
fruits of this bill beforehand, sufficiently to convince them of 
its maient character and the injury which it has in store for 
them. Theydo not mean to have it without a protest, nor at all 
if it is in their power to prevent it. 

Indeed, they know the truth of the statement of America’s 
grandest statesman, Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years of Congress, 
that the tariff is almost entirely a question of wages.” Our 
spindles may turn, our mines may be operated again, our mills 
ney turn outtheir product, our farmers may still till their fields, 
and business may again be resumed under free trade, but it can 
not come about under a tariff for revenue only, which shall open 
our markets to the free competition of half-paid foreign labor, 
without reducing labor to half pay here. The ax which the 
Wilson bill raises to strike down American industries will lodge 
in the heart of the American workingman. 

But though he will be the principal and far the atest suf- 
ferer, he will not suffer alone. Upon his welfare all prosperity 
in a large measure depends. He is the largest consumer, the 
greatest custoumer in the land. The amount he consumes, like 
that of everyone else, must depend upon his ability to purchase. 
When his receipts are curtailed his expenditures must diminish. 
When this bill shall have reduced his wages to the level of the 
wages of the foreign laborer, his 3 shillings a day will not per- 
mit him to be so profitable a customer to the merchant, the 
farmer, or to anybody, as do his American wages of $2 a day. 
Everyone in the active business of life, everyone except the 
salaried officialand the capitalist whoonly consumes, suffers when 
the toiler loses. 

You have never seen labor in lively demand and wages high 
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but the whole people were prosperous. You have never seen 
wages low and enforced idleness among workingmen but dull- 
ness and depression reigned in all pursuits and vocations. 

What, then, is the lesson? It is clear. It is that Congress 
should so legislate as to give every willing hand enough to do, 
so far as legitimate legislation can do it; give the work we 
have to do to our own people; let them instead of the foreigner 
make and produce what we consume, and use our own resources 
so far as we have them to use; and happily the variety of ourre- 
sources is almost universal, as in extent they are inexhaustible. 

I was amused at the statement of my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER], that he was glad ifa certain number of millions of 
dollars’ worth of goods were imported into the country, because 
the country was so much the richer for having the goods, and 
that when our imports exceeded our exports we were growing 
rich. Well, I know that is the free traders’ doctrine. 

But did it not occur to my friend that nothing is imported ex- 
cept an equivalent, generally in money, is exported to pay for it; 
that the country is not richer for an importation; that it is only 
an exchange of one property for another, while if labor at home 

roduces oe the value of that product is added to the na- 
nal wealth? 

If you send abroad a thousand dollars and buy clothing you 
have simply sent away one valueand gotan qia valuein return, 
Yon have added no wealth to your rep f ut if you pay that 
thousand dollars to the woolgrower, the cloth manufacturer, and 
the tailor here, who would have been idle but for your patron- 
age, you have got your cloths, your own countrymen have got 

our money, and a thousand dollars in value has been added 
70 the wealth of the nation. It is not what individuals or na- 
tions buy, but what they produce that adds to their wealth, and 
the man or the people who produce and sell more then they buy 
are they who are getting rich, while the others are getting poor. 
Let us keep every hand busy, produce all we can, keep our own 
markets for our own people, and sell our surplus as best we may, 
and prosperity will walk into our doors and gladden our homes 
and ess des. This is Republican doctrine, and it has showered 
our land with blessing for a generation past. 

But our Democratic friends say that we mustunhamper trade. 
Unhamper whose trade? Surely not the trade of our own peo- 

le, for that is not hampered. They are free to go out and sell 
the world wherever they can find a market. e have no ex- 
port duty. 

But it is the other fellows’ trade, the trade of the Englishman, 
the Frenchman, the German, and the Canadian, that they pro- 
pose to emancipate, and give to it the freedom of our markets, 
which we should secure for our on people. That kind of eman- 
cipation of trade will be a splendid gift of our advantages to the 
foreigner, and therefore we find that the Wilson tariff bill is 
immensely 3 in Great Britain and Canada. I doubt not 
that it would pass the British Parliament without a division. 
Had it been formulated by the Cobden Clubit could have hardly 
made a more complete surrender of American interests to foreign 

manufacturers, merchants, and farmers. 

It is a good bill for every one except those for whom we should 
legislate, our own countrymen. 

ut they would have us give up the bird in the hand to make 
an effort tocatch one in the bush. They would let the world 
into our rich clover fields in order that we may geta fighting 
chance at the barren pastures abroad. They would go ing 
the will-o’-the-wisp of a foreign market and leave the 
to let every one get into our own market. 

Now, we have our own market secured to us by protection. 
That is a certainty. There are neither facts nor arguments to 
show that we can any more surely get a footing in the markets 
of the world by surrendering our own than we do while keep- 
ing it. Individuals, not nations, traffic. Since the invention of 
money every one will sell where he can get most for his prod- 
ucts and buy where he can purchase at the best advantage. We 
sell hundreds of millions more to Europe than we buy of her, 
while for years the balance of trade has beena hundred millions 
annuall t us in our transactions with Cuba, South Amer- 
ica, and China. This has been modified somewhat in our favor 
oe rocity, as formulated by Mr. Blaine and enacted in the 

0 ey bill; but even that Is to be swept away by the de- 
structive measure now before the House. 

The people of foreign countries will buy of us what they want 
and can get from us better than otherwheres, whether we open 
our markets to them or not, and under no circumstances 
will they buy of usmore. And even if we could get a stronger 
foothold in the markets of the world by surrendering our mar- 
ket to them, we should be exchanging the best for the worst. 
So long as we protect our industries and the wages of our 
workingmen, and defend the better conditions of life which 
we have achieved t inroads from pauperized labor in Eu- 
rope and Asia, we s. have the best market in the world be- 


rs down 
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cause we shall have the best-paid le on the globe. To ex- 
change it for foreign markets, even if we could doit, would be 
giving gold for dross. 

There are two lights in which this bill should be viewed—as 
an American industry smasher and a revenue destroyer. 

Under the administration of the Government by the Repub- 
lican party the United States Treasury never was empty. Its 
bottom was never seen. After providing for the enormous ex- 
poom of a great war we found the Government owing 

2,756,000,000 of adjusted indebtedness. It owed more than 
$250,000,000 in claims. It was paying an annual interest upon 
its debt of $151,000,000. Under a Spacey policy it has promptly 
met its expenditures, paid more than $250,000,000 in claims, re- 
duced its adjusted debt since 1865 from $2,756,000,000 to a little 
more than $800,000,000, and its annual interest account of $151,- 
000,000 to hardly $20,000,000, and after thirty-two years we turned 
the Government over ina sound and solvent condition to the 
Democracy. 

You, gentlemen, took the reins, holding up the whip of free 
trade as a menace to the country. Within ten months we find 
the Treasury depleted, the Secretary of the Treasury in a time 
of profound peace proposing to issue bonds to pay the current 
expenses of the Government, and a Democratic Congress resort- 
ing to the most offensive of war taxes toraise revenue; and in this 
deplorable condition of our finances you propose to remit duties 
upon imports to the amount of $76,000,000. Where are we to 
land if this policy is to obtain? The $50,000,000 which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has decided to borrow will be but a drop 
in the bucket of the Treasury deficit. Shall we borrow again 
and again, until we have re-created an indebtedness equal to our 
former war debt, and again have to charge ourselves with an 
annual interest account of $151,000,000? And this, too, in time 
of poaa with all the elements of great prosperity at our com- 
mand, 

You claim that you will increase the volume of import duties 
by reducing the rate. To fill the vacuum which 2 oreate, we 
should have to increase our importation of foreign goods and 
products in the sum of 8350, 000, 000. What would become of our 
workingmen and women who are earning the a, A part of that 
$350,000,000 in our own country now? They would be turned out 
into idleness. Would that bea good investment for the country? 
Would it be cheaper and better to board all these people at the 
soup-houses than to protect their avocations? Give them work 
by which to earn their living, and have them self-sustaining and 
independent. If this bill shall pass it should be known as the 
soup-house-creating bill, so long as it shall be known at all. 

But the duties will not be increased in the way gentlemen 
reckon. Besides the fact that there will be an entire loss of 
duties upon all articles which are put apon the free list, the de- 
pression and poverty which are sure to followin the line of free 
trade will cause a shrinkage in our importations. Goods are 
shipped to this country only to be sold. Our people must be the 
buyers, and when the handof free trade has paralyzed business, 
decreased the demand for labor, and blighted the land with 

verty, our people will not buy the foreigner’s merchandise 

cause they will have nothing with which to pay forit. The 
same hand which unlocks the door and lets in the ir gs to 
captura our home market will, by destroying our industries, de- 
rive our people of the means of being good customers of the 
mporter as well as the domestic producer. 

e have a good illustration of this fact now. While the 
menace of free trade is bringing ruin to every avocation in the 
land our revenues from import duties are shrinking with alarm- 
ing iraa © 

yen to-day the Treasury is on the verge of bankruptcy, and 
yet you go on, gentlemen of the Democratic party, heedless of 
the financial gulf that yawns before us, and d to the cries 
which come to your ears from idle workingmen, desolated homes, 
and starving thousands, 

In 1860, under Democratic rule, the Government found it dif- 
ficult to borrow money at the exorbitant rate of 12 per cent in- 
terest. In 1890, after the Republican party had carried the coun- 
try successfully through a great war, it had so administered its 
finances and shaped its economic 1 that its bonds were 
eagerly sought at a rate which would give less than 3 per cent 
interest. To-day, again with the Democracy at the helm of the 
ship of state and free trade threatened, the Secretary goes a 
beggar at the feet of the New York bankers for a sale of Gov- 
ernment bonds, and with difficulty places them. 

Gentlemen, the McKinley law never weakened the credit of 
the Government, never decreased its revenues beyond a safe and 
wholesome reduction, nor wrecked an industry in the country. 
With its enactment public confidence grew stronger, enterprise 
was encouraged, trade and commerce were quickened, and the 
people experienced a degree of prosperity never realized in any 
country in any age of the world. en you raised your hands 
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against it you struck at the foundations of American welfare and 


rogress. 
X Your policy spreads desolation in its very shadow. The nearer 
the reality approaches the greater its destroying power. Every 
day adde thousands to those who are petitioning and praying 
that it may not be enacted into law. 

The annual earnings of our people are estimated at $10,000,- 


000,000. Has anyone reckoned what will be their loss if their 
mee shall be reduced to the standard of those of Europe and 
sia? 


To place on the free list what you call raw material, but which 
is not raw material at all, will jeopardize the people’s earnings 
to the amount of $24,000,000 each year. 

Indeed this is a bill to pauperize the men and degrade the 
women of America to the hopeless drudgery of the women of 
Europe and Asia; for the wives and daughters of our land, when 
the barriers of protection shall be thrown down, must walk 
3 the alleys of wretchedness with their husbands and 
fathers. 

Your bill may fairly be called a starvation bill, starving both 
the Government and the people, shrinking the revenues of the 
one and the earnings of the other. It sacrifices our industries 
and yet is nota revenue tariff bill. It is a perfect hodgepodge. 
It is like a mule in its character and paternity, half one th i 
and half another; half protection and half free trade. It wil 
be like a mule as to its posterity. It will have none. When the 

12755 have tried it they will never allow another to be made 
ike it. 

You say it is the first step towards a more complete free- 
trade measure. But the next step will never be taken. Your first 
step in that direction will be your last one. When the people 
shall get at this bill through the ballot boxes they will send it 
to a death from which there will benoresurrection. Its friends 
me have occasion to be mourners during the remainder of their 

ves. 

The truth is, gentlemen, that you have not dared to enact 
what you promised the people in your platform. What you de- 
clared to unconstitutional» and robbery you have in part 
adopted. You have not the courage to give to the country a 
tariff for revenue only, to be fairly tested beside the protective 
tariff which we maintained for thirty-two years with the most 
unexampled individual 8 and national growth. 

Even the stupidity of the Democratic party is not so dense as 
that. If you really mean a tariff for revenue only why do you 
leave tea, coffee, and sugar on the free list, while bi levy aduty 
of 83 per cent on rice? Oh, your bill isas treacherous to your 
platform promises as it is to the interests of your countrymen. 

No one to whom this bill comes directly home wantsit. Louisi- 
ana wants it no more for her sugar, Alabama for her coal and 
iron, Missouri for her lead, New York for the large incomes of 
her millionaires, than Ohio wants it for her wool, ne for her 
lumber, New England for her manufactures, or the farmers of 
our Northern frontier for their 8 which must compete 
with the cheap-labor products of Canada. 

It is like the doctrine of literal fire and brimstone future pun- 
ishment. Many a fellow thinks it will be a good thing for his 
neighbor, but noone believes in it for himself, and yet the Demo- 
cratic party proposes to enforee it upon us all. A tariff law which 
no one wants, except him whom it does not reach, can hardly be 
beneficial to all. 

I have been informed that some one has received one small pe- 
tition for the passage of this bill. It certainly must feel lonesome 
among the thousands and thousands ofremonstrances. It is like 
one gravel stone in a cargo of wheat. I wonder if it came from 
Canada? Undoubtedly they could have got up many more there. 

But, as I have said, they to whom the Democratic policy of 
free trade will bring the most dire consequences are the wage- 
earners. This fact seems to ba foreseen and calmly contem- 

lated by our Democratic tariff smashers. The President, in 

is recent message, acknowledges that the wages of our work- 
ingmen will necessarily be curtailed as a consequence of what 
he calls tariff reform, and Democratic free-trade theorists have 
been telling the toilers how they can cheapen their living and 
sustain existence on shin-bone and jaw-bone soup, and the Chi- 
naman’s diet of rice, to meet the conditions which will be imposed 
upon them by such legislation as this bill contemplates. 

It will give them the cheap laborers of Europe and Asia for 
competitors, and they must then work for such wages as the lat- 
ter receive or work not at all. For thecapitalist is not noted for 
being an unselfish benefactor, and when the bars of protection 
are thrown down he will do his work and employ his labor in 
that country where he can get it for the smallest compensation. 

Already wherever depressed industries are continued, and sus- 
pee operations have been started again, it has been by a re- 

uction of the prices of labor from 10 to 30 per cent. There is 
no instance of a restoration of employment, which has been sus- 
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pengea by the menace of a tariff for revenue only, except at a 
ower rate of wages than existed before. I repeat, that with 
cheap wages our workingmen must accept the conditions of life 
3 upon the poorly paid laborer everywhere. 

en they will have an opportunity to eat shin-bone broth, as 
recommended by our well-fed free-trade doctrinaires, instead of 
meat and bread, as they do under the McKinley law. Then they 
can wear rags instead of decent and comfortable clothing; they 
may live in a hovel instead of a tidy house; they may send their 
children not to school, but to toil in the mill, the brickyards, the 
factory, or the mine, as they do in free-trade Great Britain whose 
economic policy is the model from which the free-trade end of 
the bill is made; and all this that the Democracy of to-day may 
enforce upon our people the policy which has crushed the work- 
ing classes of the Old World into abject poverty, and which in 
85 8 geet! was surrendered at Appomattox with the sword of 

en. Lee. 

Yes, the reduction of the toiler’s compensation, with cheaper 
and poorer living for the masses, is the one single Democratic 
acggenion for our present ills, and is the aim and inevitable re- 
sult of the enactment of this bill into law. 

One purpose of the framers of this bill seems to be very clear. 
If it was not meant to be sectional, if it was not intended to loot 
the North, and at the same time make it pay the expenses of 
running the Government, then they who formulated it did not 
know what they were doing. It protects the marble of Tennes- 
see, while it puts the granite and sandstone of New England and 
New York on the free list. It provides for the destruction of 
the Maine and New York lime industry, while it protects cem- 
ent. It places a duty of 83 per cent on Southern rice, while it 
exposes the Northern farmers to unrestricted competition with 
the cheap labor products of Canada. It gives Kentucky whisky 
an extension of the bonded period, much more valuable to its 
manufacturers than the amount of the increased tax upon it, and 

roposes to fill the immense vacuum which it will make in the 
8 by levying a heavy tax upon the incomes of the 256 
industrious, frugal, and hence thrifty communities of the North. 

Of the $76,000,000 annual decrease which it will make in our 
customs receipts, added to the alarmingly large deficit which its 
depression of our industries is causing, it provides for makin 
up next to nothing, except by an income tax, to which the Sout 
ghee ties lags contribute enough to pay for its assessment and col- 

ection. 

Itis a measure by which you hope, gentlemen, to pet even with 
us for being obliged to eat some of the legitimate fruits of your 
defeat in your attempt to destroy the Government. We under- 
stand your motive and we acknowledge that you will fully grat- 
ify it if you shall succeed in making this bill the law of the 
land. 

Some one said, I think it was Mr. Hewitt, of New York, that 
an income tax was the best in theory and the worst in practice 
of any form of taxation ever conceived. It looks very fair to tax 
large incomes to support the Government. Why not do it? 
They who haye the great incomes are best able to sustain the 
burden of taxation. Well, why not? 

There are some very serious reasons why not. In the first 

lace it is a penalty upon the industry, frugality, temperate 
bits, enterprise, and persistent, tireless effort by which great 
incomes are achieved, in the course of which, in a vast majority 
of instances, the community is many fold more benefited than 
he who has secured the income. 

While the founder of the Vanderbilt family was accumulating 
his great fortune his steamboat enterprises and his improve- 
ment of railroad transportation between the East and West was 
worth to the consumers of the one section and the producers of 
the other a sum which can not be computed. The same is true 
of avery large percentage of all the enterprises by which men 
have obtained the sources of great incomes. 

Whenever incomes are derived from the possession of valu- 
able properties, a tax upon the source of the income has already 
been paid, and the income tax is a second tax. 

Moreover, it is a penalty upon honesty. Every rogue will 
evade it, either in whole or in part, while the honest man will 
pay his full share and that of the scamp who lies or skillfully 
cheats out of it. By dividing the titles to property or dividing 
incomes among relatives, and in a thousand and one other ways, 
even men who think they have an average of honesty and pos- 
sess many of the Christian virtues will quiet their consciences 
while they withhold from Uncle Sam’s strong box the amount of 
income tax which this law will call upon them to pay. Indeed, 
if this bill shall become a law and does not make our people a 
nation of liars and perjurers, it will prove that our congenital 
integrity, born in the blood and bone, is superior to anything of 
the kind that has ever been believed of human nature, Itsurel, 
will render useless to us the lesson of the Lord's Prayer, ! 
us not into temptation,” and contradict all past experience. 
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Indeed, an income tax can not, never has been, and never 
will be levied and collected in this country with any approach 
to fairness and 5 

Should this bill pass four-fifths of the taxes due will never be 
collected, and a com: vely few honest men will bear almost 
the entire burden. It necessitates a great army of official es- 
pials intothe private business of the people, which is offensive 
to the American spirit of independence. It has never been re- 
sorted to in this country except as a consequence of war, and 
never will be used in time of peace by any party which is equal 
to the task of successfully EAA the Government in 
the interest of the people. 

But who will finally pay the income tax? Do the friends of 
this bill feel sure that it will ultimately come out of those from 
whom it is directly collected? Will not they, if they be the 
owners of lands and houses, raise their rents sufficiently to take 
it out of their tenants? If it be upon railroads will not they 
raise their tariffs or reduce the wages of their employés in sums 
that shall cover this tax upon them? Who do you suppose pays 
the taxes already assessed upon railroads, telegraph, and insur- 
ance companies and all corporations—the corporations or their 

trons? 

This bill does not provide for the reduction of taxation at all. 
It does not reduce public expenditures. It provides only for the 
relief of the foreign importer from all that part of our taxes 
which he pays under the present law, imposes the entire burden 
upon our own people, and then shifts it from one class of our peo- 

e to another. 

But shift it as you will, the wage-earner, the farmer, the man- 
ufacturer, in a word, the producer of wealth will bear the burden 
in the end, and this ou will force him to bear it upon 
starvation wages instead of liberal earnings. You first impov- 
erish him and then send the tax collector to his door, either by 
a direct or circuitous road, with no lighter demands upon him 
than when, protected in his work or business, he received 
such a remuneration as made 3 easy. 

There is another fact in this connection worthy of considera- 
tion. The natural impulse toevade the payment of taxes is pro- 
yerbial. They who have accumulated wealth in personal prop- 
erty and are living on its income may in many ways evade the 
tax collector. They will have no scruples of conscience to pre- 
vent their Boing it, if the tax appears to be unjust. 

The section of this bill which provides for an income tax is 
clearly class legislation. It imposes burdens upon one portion 
of our people which it does not impose upon others. . 

Taking this fact for an excuse, how much taxable property d 
you think capitalists will remove beyond the reach of all taxa- 
tion if this law shall be enacted? They may remove it out of 
the country or dispose of it in other ways. ill not the States 
and municipalities lose a sum which shall be a e fraction of 
the amountof what the Government will collect, if this bill shall 
pass? Why not collect our revenues in a way which shall give 

romeri to some of our country’s industries, insteadof resort- 

to this obnoxious method of taxation? 

r. Chairman, this bill holds out strong inducements for great 
frauds other than through the income tax. Itc es specific 
to ad valorem duties. In this way it is the evident intention of 
the friends of the bill to make a larger actual reduction of duties 
than they dare announce to the country. 

Specific duties are fixed in amount upon each dutiable article 
imported. They can not be evaded except by smuggling, which 
involves a wholesome degree of danger to the smuggler. 

An ad valorem duty is a percentage upon the value of the 
article in the country from which it is imported. The manu- 
facturer there practically fixes its value. Of course the less the 
value of the article the less will the percentage amount to and 
therefore the smaller the duty. 

A stronger temptation to fraud could — be presented. 
And it is presented to foreigners, not inte in maintaining 
our revenues in the necessary volume to meet our public ex- 

nditures; not caring if the honest American importers are 

ven out of business by fore knaves; indifferent to the honor 
or dishonor of their transactions so far as they affect our Gov- 
ernment, and hence hesitating not to procure undervaluations 
by every unscrupulous means at their command. We know by 
baa Bcd dengan e ences how in; us these gentlemen 
are eir methods, and how much the Treasury has lost 
through our imposition of ad valorem duties. 

This feature of the bill is a wickedness in four ways. It isa 
fraud upon the people who think we are getting more protec- 
tion in this bill than we really are. It leads to corruption of 
the importer. It is a fraud upon the Treasury, and a gross in- 
justice to the honest merchant. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue between protection and free trade, to 
which this bill professes to aim, is very clear. You regard only 
the consumer. We have regard for the consumer and producer 
also. Youforget that the consumer when he is not buttressed up 


by a fortune, or in some other way taken care of, must produce 
beforehecanconsume. Hecanneither eat, wear, nor shelter 
until he has earned the necessary means to procure them. 

What may be the price of an article is of no interest to him 
so long as he has wt ees to purchase it with. His first imper- 
ative necessity is to earn. That he must do before he can ex- 
pend, and the amount he can earn, quite as much as the price of 
what he wishes to buy, will decide how much he can have of what 
he wants. To earn atall he must have employment. Whatever 
takes away from him his employment and gives it to another 
starves him, or makes hima pauper. That policy which insures 
to him his avocation, whatever it may be, es him against 
absolute want, and if it also gives him a fair remuneration for 
his labor it brings within his reach the comforts of life. 

Now, the Republican party panave in a policy which gives to 
our own people the work which we have todo. We do not be- 
lieve we should hire the foreigner to raise our wool, make our 
cloth, shoes, and hats, supply our coal and iron, raise the farm 
products which we consume, build our ships, saw our lumber 
or do sozining for us which our own people can do as well and 
are waiting with anxious, idle hands to do. We know that in 
their labor and the value of our own resources which they de- 
velop is comprised all the wealth of our country. We know that 
in every day’s idleness there are two losses to the nation—the 
value of a day’s labor, and the value of the resources which that 
labor would have converted into useful, available property. 
Hence, to ap all our own people at work and give them liberal 
wages for their labor is the policy of the Republican party; it 
is protection. 

e policy of the Democratic party is just the opposite. The 
Democ vo, as the resolutions of their last national con- 
vention declare, that protection is robbery, that trade should be 
free, that we should make no discrimination in favor of our own 
countrymen, that we should send to Europe, Asia, everywhere, 
and hire our work done, unless our workingmen will work for as 
small wages as the starving foreign laborer will; that if the 
English workin, gets but 50 cents per day and the China- 
man gets but 10 cents, then the American should work for the 
same wages, or be idle and starve; and even the menace of the 
bill before the House is very rapidly leading to that consumma- 
tion, if the reports of want and distress which come to pain our 
ears and hearts from all ts of our country are to be trusted. 
But,“ say our Democratic friends, we are reducing the cost 
of consumption.” Are you? If there is a workingman in the 
country, unless he be in some official place, who can purchase as 
much with his earnings as he could a year ago last November, 
surely nobody has discovered him. 

Why is it that we are receiving remonstrances from every 
corner of the country, and from wage-earners by the thousands 
upon thousands, in every avocation, protesting in the most 
earnest manner against the passage of this bill, if they have not 
felt already the touch of its palsying hand. Indeed they have 
felt it; they are feeling it now, and sey know from an experi- 
ence of actual facts, which denies and demolishes your free- 
trade theory, that if this bill shall become a law, the paralyzing 
hand which has already touched to injure, will grasp to destroy. 

But you will not permanently reduce prices by free trade, ex- 
cept so far as you do it by reducing the ability.of the people to 
buy. The history of protection has been, t during thirty- 
two years, while it continuously increased the wages of labor 
and the ere power of the people, it reduced the prices 
of manufactures more than 50 per cent. It has destroyed the 
monopoly of the foreigner, has made our people independent of 
him, and stimulated such competition among our own manufac- 
turers that they have reduce petons as fast as their discovery 
of new methods of business and. new inventions of machinery 
would allow them to do. 

By giving good wages to labor they have made a good market 
at home, in which they could find such large sales and sure pay- 
ments that they could afford to manufacture for the lest 
margin of profit. There is not one article which we bought 
abroad thirty-two years ago, which we have since levied a duty 
upon, and thus encouraged our own people to manufacture it, 
but they have furnished it to us cheaper and better than we got 
it before from the foreigner; and should this bill, framed, as its 
friends declare, to reduce prices, become a law, when it shall 
have destroyed American industries, sent our sheep to the sham- 
bles, closed our mills, put out the fires in our furnaces, and given 
the foreigner a monopoly in our market, he will then charge us 
se er prices than we now pay to our own people. 

tis bot destruction of domestic industry by free trade, and 
our consequent surrender to foreign monopolies over which we 
can have no control, that is sure eventually to give low prices to 
our consumers. Their best protection is inthe expansion of our 
industries and the fostering of home competition. 

The evil effects of tbis bill are twofold. It will reduce the 


earning capacity of our people, and eventually raise the price of 
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what they must buy. While the Republican of protection 
broadens the fields of labor, multiplies and diversifies the avo- 
cations of our people, gives to them opportunities to work and 
become the architects of their own fortunes, and makes them 
strong and self-reliant, free trade turns them into idleness, makes 
them the patronsof free-soup houses, and the subjectsof charity, 
chills their spirits and dwarfs their manhood, and produces 

the vices which are the offspring of discouragement and de- 


air. : 
P Which will you have, reper Which! Weare to have 
the one or the other, as this bill shall be enacted or defeated. 

Why should we not employ our own people, they who pay our 
taxes and fight our battles, to do our work? Why s d we 
keep them in idleness, and consequent poverty, and buy from 
abroad? 

We have no natural disadvantages in the production of most 
all that we consume. Our country has a great variety of eli- 
mate, and possesses nearly every variety of resources found out- 
side of the tropics. Our mines, forests, water power, fertile soil, 
and the riches of our rivers and seas are practically inexhausti- 
ble. The brawn and brain of our le are excelled in no 
country on the globe. Why should they not be all employed? 
We can compete successfully with any country in production 
with no disadvantage except in the higher wages which we pay 
our working people. That disadvantage we overcome by protec- 
tion. 

The Democracy prefer to overcome it by reducing the labor- 
er's wages. We believe that the nation’s strength, independ- 
ence, and greatness, depend upon the prosperity and self-reli- 
ant spirit of the masses of our people, and that the sturdy man- 
hood and wholesome pride of a thrifty producing class is the 
only solid and sure foundation upon which to sustain the fabric 
of a grand, p sive, and successful nation, while to degrade 
labor and cheapen the price of manly effort through free trade 
will not only bring us want and woe, but national weakness and 
decay. 

This was the opinion of the fathers of the Republic. It was to 
protect our industries, give employment to our people, build up 
manufacturing,and keep the money of our people at home more 
than anything else thatthe Constitutional Convention was called. 
The old Confederation had no power to enact a law imposing 
duties upon imports. And when had been declared, at 
the close of the Revolutionary war, the country had practical free 
trade. Then were experienced what we are now beginning to 
taste, and what the Wilson tariff bill has in store for our people. 
Then cheap goods from Europe flowed into our country; drove 
our manufacturers and producers out of our markets; closed our 
mills and factories; prostrated business of every kind; took the 
money of the pope abroad to pay for imported goods, until the 
courts and the sheriffs were the only actively employed and 
thrifty classes in the land. Our forefathers had become pur- 
chasers of what was cheap from abroad and not producers at 
home, until they had nothing to purchase with. 

The absolutely necessary condition of prosperity, employment, 
had been taken away from them. Idleness produced nothing, 
and could not supply the means to purchase. 

The ery of discontent and despair that went up from ere 
part of the land forced the adoption of a Constitution whic 
gave the Government the power to regulate trade, and the first 
act of Congress under it was a law to raise duties upon imports 
to support the Government and ‘encourage manufactures.” 

At once the country took a step forward. It received a new 
impulse; confidence was inspired; idle hands were set to work; 
manufactures sprung up; production began; the people com- 
menced to construct the fabric of prosperity by their labor, 
and thrift and happy homes supplanted desolation and despair. 

Mr. Chairman, under the menace of free trade we are begin- 
ning to feel what so sorely oppressed our forefathers during the 
old Confederation. We can escape from it only by the same 
road by which they fled from it to prosperity, and thatis, by de- 
feating this bill and so firmly establishing the policy of protec- 
tion in this country that neither visionary doctrinaires, ex-Con- 
2 theorists, nor British importers can shake its founda- 

ons. 

This policy our people have lived under for thirty-two years. 
What has been its history? Certainly one to be proud ot and 
thankful for. It has been almost a continuous era of unexam- 
pled wth in national strength and popular welfare. The 
wealth of the country hasquadrupled, while the per capita prop- 
erty of the people has doubled. 

Our domesticand interstate commerce has increased in a meas- 
ure almost incredible. While our carrying trade has fallen 
off because it has had no protection, . commerce has 
more than doubled. We have built more miles of railroad than 
exists on the remainder of the globe. We have 


three-quar- 
ters of more than three thousand millions of public debt, and es- 


tablished a public credit which commanded the confidence and 
challenged the admiration of mankind when we surrendered the 
Government to the Democratic party. We have made ours the 
reatest agricultural country on the earth, and given to the 
mer an 8 home market for his products. We have 
taken the m of honor from England in the departments where 
she felt strongest, s her and every other country in 
manufactures, and at the same time raised the wages of our work- 
ingmen 60 per cent since the Republican party first assumed 
rage ene hich ke tion ple 
every g which goes to make a na great, a 
prosperous and happy, and a history which posterity cit cea 
with gratification and pride, our country has progressed in thirty- 
two years, under the policy of protection, with strides unprece- 
dented in the annals of the human race. 

In November, 1892, the Democratic party, standing upon a plat- 
form of free trade, was elected to full control of the Government, 
and this magnificent progress was arrested. The wheels of busi- 
ness began to slacken ir speed. Banks began to d 
manufactories curtailed operations, furnace fires went ou and 
were not rekindled, mines were closed, railroads decreased their 
trains, the Soe ee at the national Treasury began to shrink, 
labor which had been sought by the employar began to seek em- 
ployment, wages began to be reduced, the merchants’ orders de- 
creased, wool took a heavy fall in the market, many of the farm- 
ers’ products became a drug except at ruinously low prices, until 
to-day, in whatever direction you look, individual and national 
disaster clouds the horizon. 

Gentlemen of the free-trade eee GT are gon satisfied with 
your work so far as you have pursued it? Do its results please 
you? Are you encouraged by the present aspect of the nation’s 
affairs and the people’s condition? Can you see any rainbow of 
promise of better things to come from the ge of your bill, 
the breath of whose approach has so blasted the land? 

Will you proceed to enforce upon the country the economic 
theory of the British importerand the ex-Confederacy, while its 
victims, our dead industries, lie prostrate all about you, as Dr. 
Sangrado persisted in his blood-letting practice, though it killed 
all his patients? 

That is the proposition contained in your endeavor to enact 
this bill into law. Can not thecountry’s danger and the people's 
distress open your eyes and check your spore 

Ah! I fear we shall be driven to the conclusion that you have 
neither the brains nor the patriotism to successfully manage the 
affairs of the country. Your vision seems not to extend beyond 
the limits of your respective localities and what you believe to 
be the exigencies of your party. In 1861 you left to us the coun- 
try in 1 and civil war. Once more you take control of it, 
and you lead it to ruin now. 

If you would bring it out of the chaos into which you have 
plunged it; if you would start the idle wheels and set in motion 
the machinery which you have stopped; if you would again see 
business alive and the people employed, commerce active and 
new acres cultivated, confidence restored and prosperity return- 
ing; indeed, if you will act from no higher motive than to esca 
a partisan disaster, defeat this compound of wickedness and folly 
and let the McKinley law stand. 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. CHARLES H. MORGAN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 19, 1894. 

The House in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. MORGAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under consideration meets very general 
approval in my State. The honest Democracy of Missouri accept 
the declarations of their party conventions as meaning just what 
they say. They believe that party pledges should be as sacred as 
Holy Writ,and that a failure to carry out, after election, promises 
made before is not only infamous, but absolutely wicked. We 
accepted, therefore, the Chicago platform of 1892 declaring for a 
revenue tariff as the sincere expression of our political and a 
notice to all the world of our purposes should the Government be 


laced in our kee S 
> The Peale been placed in our keeping and the people 
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demand that we shall be faithful to the trust reposed in us, and 
they expect that nowhere on the p: of this bill is written one 
word for protection’s sake, but that the only object kept in view by 
the Committee on Ways and Means is the raising of necessary rev- 
enue for the Government. 

One may hear about the Halls of Congress and elsewhere con- 
tentions as to what we did not mean by our platform and that by 
a “tariff for revenue only” we meant a continuation of the pro- 
tective system, with here and there a slight reduction of import 
duties, taking exceeding great pains not to hurt the trusts and the 
manufacturing interests of the country. 

This is not my understanding of what was meant by the Demo- 
eratio convention at Chicago, and I have faith that it was the in- 
tention of the Committee on Ways and Means to adhere closely to 
Democratic principles, This may in some instances have seemed 
to the committee impracticable and in some instances they may 
have been erroneously or but partially informed, leading to injus- 


_ tice and a violation of the eee principles of our party. 


But on the whole they have performed a delicate, arduous task 
well, and have brought forward a bill which, if not all that could be 
wished by tariff reformers, is a long stride toward freer trade, and 
there is no ground for the wholesale denunciations heard too often 
in so-called Democratic quarters, such as: that is not a Democratic 
measure; thatit doesnot levy import duties for the purposes of reye- 
nue only; that it does not repeal the McKinley law; that the 
idea of protection for the benefit of American manufactures is 
still retained; that it is framed after the Republican idea of pro- 
tection to the manufacturing interest of the country at the expense 
of the great masses of the people; that it more than compensates for 
every reduction made by giving free raw material to the manu- 
facturer; thatit still retains a sufficiently high duty on most fin- 
ished articles to afford protection against foreign competition; that 
it does not embody fair dealing, inasmuch as it compels the con- 
sumer to buy of the American manufacturer all his wares, but does 
not compel that manufacturer to purchase any of his material from 
the American producer. 

If these objections are well-founded they are indeed serious objec- 
tions, and the time to consider and correct them is now. Therespon- 
sibility rests upon us. It is our duty to correct every imperfection, 
strengthen the weak peia, and pass such a measure as shall remain 
the law of the land for the next fifty years. 

There is no reason why the protective tariff system should not be 
wiped from the statute books of the country at this session. We 
have opposed it from its infancy. When it was established and 
maintained under the false e of ereating, encouraging, and 
fostering the growth of i t industries, we denounced it asa 
sham and the plea as a falsehood, and upon this issue the Demo- 
cratic party was maintained in power before the war and only lost 
control of the Government under the greater issue of slavery. 

The war afforded the manufacturers another excuse for maintain- 
ing a protective tariff, the excuse of raising increased revenue for 
war purposes. This pretense was as false as the infant industry 
claim, but it answered the purpose, and the Morrill law was the 
highest tariff law ever enacted in this country up to the time of its 

assage. 

5 After the war was over the manufacturers were put to their wits’ 
end for new excuses and new arguments and new reasons for the 
maintaining of a high protective war tariff. There was such auni- 
versal demand for lower taxation that the excuse of protection to 
infant industries was not accepted by the people, and the war being 
over the excuseof raising revenue for war purposes would no longer 
avail. Then the new argument was brought forward by 1 
tionists that it was necessary in order to increase the wages of Amer- 
ican labor and prevent American labor from coming in competition 
with cheap foreign and pauper labor, as they were pleased to call it. 
This argument was rung in the ears of the people and was as false 
a pretense as any of the other reasons assigned for protection. 

At the same time that it was made manufacturers were engaged 
in importing this same cheap foreign labor to work in their facto- 
ries and in their mills, and Congress was compelled to enact laws 
against the importation of foreign labor under contract. This ex- 

ed the insincerity of their argument, and it was noted further 
That the manufacturers were not desirous of koping up the 
rice of American wages, but, on the contrary, were willing to re- 
3 American wages, by the importation of cheap foreign labor to 
compete with it. 

And it further appeared that in no case where the American manu- 
facturer was protected to the extent of the exclusion of the foreign 
article and given a monopoly of the home market and sold his fin- 
ished article to the American consumer at enormous profit, where 
he was enriching himself beyond the dreams of avarice, never for 
once did he offer to increase the wages of his employés; and yet, 
during all these years, he was enabled to maintain by means of 
5 imsy arguments a high protection tothe articles he manufac- 

If there is one issue that has been finally settled in this country 
it is this tariff issue. From 3 position assumed by the protec- 
tionist he has been driven step by step. The issue of a high pro- 
tective tariff has always been decided adversely when fairly 


presented to the people. It has been the cause of the downfall of 
the Republican party. The people have advanced along the line 
upon this question until now there are many Democrats whe believe 
in the doctrine of free trade. 

What ever of division might formerly have existed in the Demo- 
cratic party was determined at the Chicago convention in 1892 when, 
without further equivocation or evasion, or strategy, with a declara- 
tion that could be construed only one way in the East, the same 
way in the West and South and North, a declaration understood by 
all, we denounced the principles of protection, declared in favor of 
a tariff for revenue, and burning all bridges behind us asserted tho 
unconstitutionality of a tariff for protection. 

_ Upon this issue we elected a President and secured for the first 
time since the war both Houses of Congress. We were successful 
because of our declaration on the tariff question. The platform of 
Chicago is our instruction as legislators. It would be the basest 
treachery and the betrayal of the people not to carry it out. There 
is no reason why we should not carry it out. Upon this question 
more than any other before the 7 de the Democratic party is 
united to-day. The President of the United States is utterly and 
absolutely opposed to a protective tariff. It is a question upon which 
Eastern, Southern, and Western Democrats are united. It is an 
issue upon which there is no division in our party. More than any 
other question it has not an element of sectionalism about it. The 
South is with the West, and we stand with the Democracy of the 
East. It is a question with which the Democratic party can heal 
every wound received in the financial fight. It will unite the party 
in a solid phalanx. Under its banner there will be no longer daan 
sions among Democratic soldiers. The President will be with Con- 
gress and Congress will be with the people; 

There should be no hesitation regarding what to do. We have 
the power of legislation for the first time since the war. We have 
been given that power for tho sole purpose of repealing the protec- 
tive tariff laws and relieving the Prop eof the countr ainst the 
burdens of its unjust taxation. we fail now to discharge our 
duty and realize the reasonable expectation of the people, we will 
be driven from power never to be returned, and we ought to be. 

It seems to me that in honor there is but one course to pursue and 
that is to pass the Wilson bill. Wherever it is objectionable from 
the standpoint of a Democrat, wherever it is inconsistent with the 
piatom of 1892, it should be changed. Local interests should not 

e considered. I know of no interests in this country that I believe 
would suffer on account of a law for revenue tariff only, 

But very few industries of this country would suffer by absolute 
free trade. So far as my district is concerned, we are in favor of 
carrying out the Democratic platform. This is true not only of the 
farmers and the people generally butit is, in my opinion, true of the 
zine and lead miners. What we do ask for the lead and zinc indus- 
try is that it be accorded the same treatment as other industries. 
They object only to the provisions of this bill that apply to them 
the doctrine of free trade and gives to the favored East the doctrine 
of a protective tariff. They are opposed to such discriminations. 
They believe that in some parts of this bill the West has been over- 
reached, as usual, by the East, They believe this has been done 
inadvertently by the committee and that whatever of favoritism 
partiality, and discrimination has crept into the bill will be removed 
in the Committee of the Whole. We are willing to abide by the 
decision of such men as the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. WILSON of West Virginia, Mr. MCMILLIN of Tennessee, 
TURNER of Georgia, BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, and their associates, 
We will trust to their absolute fairness. We do not believe that 
they have intentionally violated the Democratic platform and placed 
upon the free list articles that should bring revenue to the Govern- 
ment, 

I will not detain the committee at this late hour with a further 
discussion of the general provisions of this bill, but will call atten- 
tion to the proposed lead and zinc schedules contained in this bill, 
and I shall emphasize again my position and the position, as I under- 
stand it, of my people, whose interests I shall always endeavor to 
represent. e are opposed to protection; we favor a tariff for a 
revenue only and a freer trade. I shall first direct my remarks to 
the lead and zine tariff along the line pursued by the committe in 
framing the bill, and shall attempt to show what we ought to do as 
Democrats. 

There has been a tariff upon lead and zine ever since there has 
been a tariff upon any aritcle, commencing with the tariff of 1816 
and continuing down to the present day. ere has never been a 
tariff so low 1 lead and zinc, even under the Walker tariff, as 
now proposed by the committee. The law of 1883 imposed a tax 
of 2 cents a pound on pig and bar lead, 2} cents on sheet, pipe, and 
shot, 1} cents a pound on lead ore, and 3 cents a pound on white 
lead. I wish to say right here that in every form in which lead is 
consumed in this country we take it from the hands of a trust. 
Sheet lead, pipe, and shot, and white lead, are all controlled and 
the price fixed by the trust. E z 

In 1890 the McKinley bill left the tariff substantially as it was in 
1883, with the exception that it placed a tariff upon lead ores bear- 
ing silver where the contents of silver was greater in value than the 
lead contents. Now, the bill as reported by the committee pro- 
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oses to reduce the tariff upon lead to 1 cent a pound upon pigs and 
face. 1} cents a pound upon sheets, pipes, and shot, 15 per cent ad 
valorem upon lead ores; and placing upon the free list lead ores 
containing silver, while at the same time white lead is placed on 
the list at 1} cents per pound. I will print herewith all the tariff 
Jaws enacted in this country affecting lead. 

The law of 1816 placed the tariff upon lead as follows: 


Bar and pig, I cent per pound. 

White and red, 3 cents per pound. 

Shot, 2 cents per pound. 

Sheets, 1 cent per pound, 

Manufactures of, not otherwise provided for, 20 per cent. 


This was not changed by the acts of 1818 and 1819. The acts, 
however, of May 22, 1824, and February 11, 1825, increased the 
tariff, placing it as follows: 

Lead: 


Bar and pig, 2 cents per pound. 
White and red, 4 cents per pound. 
Sheets, 2 cents per pound. 

Shot, 34 cents per pound. 


Pi cents pound. 
Iceantectores Pf not otherwise provided for, 25 per cent. 


The laws of 1828-1830 fixed the duty upon lead as follows, making 
a further increase, this under the Democratic Administration of 
Andrew Jackson: 


Lead: 
Bar and pig, 3 cents per pound. 
White aad nad 5 cents per pound. 
Sheets, 3 cents per pound. 
Shot, 4 cents per pound. 
Pipes, 5 cents per pound, 
Manufactures of, not otherwise provided for, 25 per cent. 


The acts of July (13, 14,) 1832, reénacted the same tariff and added 
nitrate of lead at 123 per cent. 

The act of July 4, 1836, at the close of Jackson’s Administration, 
reénacted the lead tariff of 1832, with a reduction of 1 per cent on 
manufactured articles, 

The act of 1841 continued this tariff, with a reduction on man- 
ufactured articles, not otherwise provided for, of 1} per cent, making 
the same, 214 per cent ad valorem. 
~ The act of August 30, 1842, made the following: 


Chromate of (dry or in oil), 4 cents per pound. 
— 8 of 20 per nee a 
ar and pig, 3 cen pound. 
White colo: 4 pool yi pound, 
Sheets, 4 cents per pound, 
Shot, 4 cents per pound. 
Pipes, 4 cents per pound. 
Manufactures of, not otherwise provided for, 30 per cent. 


The act of July 30, 1846, during Polk’s Administration, under 
what is known as the Walker or tariff for revenue only, or what 
the Republicans sometimes call the free-trade tariff, changed the 
entire system of lead tariff from a specific duty to ad valorem, mak- 
ing the following schedule: 
as wal ihe, t. 

and pigs, 20 per cen 
Pi 20 t. 
Shot, 20 por cent 
Sheets, 20 per cent. 
Pencils in wood, 30 per cent. 
Pencils not in ha 30 per cent. 
Nitrate of, 20 per cent. 
Manufactures of, not otherwise provided for, 30 per cent. 
White and red, dry or ground, in oil, 20 per cent. 


This schedule was undisturbed for more than ten years, but by 
act of March 3, 1857, there was a horizontal reduction of 5 per cent 
on articles rated at 20 per cent and 6 per cent on articles rated at 30 
per cent. 

The next legislation at the close of Buchanan’s Administration 
returned to the system of specific duties and enacted March 2, 1861, 
the following schedule: 


Old scrap, fit for remanufacture only, 1 cent per pound. 
Bars or ig, 1 cent per pound. 
Pipes, it cents per pound. 

Shot, 14 cents per pound. 

Sheets, 14 cents per pound. 

Pencils in wood, 30 per cent. 

Pencils not in wood, 30 per cent. 

Nitrate of, 3 cents per pound. 

Sugar of, 3 cents per pound. 

Manufactured articles not otherwise pipiens for, 30 per cent. 
White and red, dry or ground in oil, 1; cents per ponnd. 


The acts of August 5 and December 24, 1861, made little change 
in the schedule except to increase the duty on shot, and to place a 
specific instead of ad valorem tax on manufactures not otherwise 
provided for, 

In 1862 the following schedule was enacted: 


Lead: 
Ore and 3 1 cent und. 
Old serap, fit for ee only, 1 cent per pound. 


Bars or pigs, 1} cents und, 
Pipes, Bs ts | per phe lp 


Lead—Continued. 


Shot, 24 cents per pound. 

Sh 24 cents per pound. 

Pencils in wood, gross, $1. 

Pencils, not in wood, gross, $1. 

Nitrate of, 3 cents per pound. 

Sugar of, 4 cents per pound. 

Manufactures of, not otherwise provided for, 30 per cent. 
White and red, dry or ground in oil, $2.40 per 100 pounds. 


The following schedule comprises the enactments of 1875, 1879, 


1880, and 1882: 
Lead: 


Acetate of, white, 10 cents por pound. 

Acetate of, brown, 5 cents por pound. 

Manufactures of, not otherwise provided for, 35 per cent. 

Nitrate of, 3 cents per pound. 

Ore, and lead dross) 14 cents per pound. 

In pigs and bars, 2 cents per pound. 

Molten and old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, 2 cents per pound. 
Old scrap, fit only to be remanufactured, 14 cents per pound. 

Pencils in wood, per gross, 50 cents and 30 per cent. 

Pencil, leads, per gross, $1. 

Red, 3 cents per pound. 

In sheets, pipes, or shot, 2} cents per pound. 

Steel plates, engraved, stereotype plates, and new plates, 25 per cent. 
‘Type metal, 25 per cent. 

Types, old, tit only for remanufacture, free. 

White, when dry or in pulp, 3 cents per pound. 

White, when ground or mixed in oil, 3 cents per pound. 


The following is the schedule of 1883: 


Lead: 
Acetate of, white, 6 cents per pound. 
Acetate of, brown, 4 cents per pound. 
Manufactures of, not otherwise provided for, 45 per cent. . 
Nitrate of, 3 cents per pound. 
Ore and lead dross, 14 cents per pound, 
In pias and bars, molten and old refuse, run into blocks and bars, 2 cents per 
un 


Old serap, fit only to be manufactured, 2 cents per pound. 
Pencils, of wood, per gross, 50 cents and 30 per cent. 
Pencil leads, 10 per cent. 
Red, 3 cents per pound. 
In sheets, pipes, or shot, 3 cents per pound. 
Steel plates, engraved, stereotyped and new, 25 per cent. 
Typo metal, 20 per cent. 
Types, old, fit only for manufacture, free. 

hito, when dry or in pulp, 3 cents per pound. 
White, when ground or mixed in oil, 3 cents per pound. 


The following is the schedule of 1890: 


Lead: 
Acetate of, white, 54 cents per pound. 

Acteate of, brown, 34 cents per pound. 

Litharge, brown, 3 cents per pound. 

Nitrate, brown, 3 cents per pound. 

Ce mineral, 3} cents per pound. 

Red, 3 cents per pound, 

White, and white paint containing lead, dry or in pulp, ground or mixed in 

oil, 3 cents per pound. 

Phosphorus, 20 cents per pound. 

The above are lead products. 

Ore and lead dross, 14 cents per pound. 

Provided, That silver ore and other ores containing lead shall paya dut, 
of 14 cents per pound on the lead contained therein, according to sample an 
assay at the port of entry. 

Lead, in pigs and bars, molten and old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, old 
Teak Th Dest tapes. nok acl AT font; wok tent wits A aaa pea paw 

„in sheets, pipes, shot, and glaziers’ „an, cents per p 

Lead, metallic mineral substances in a crude state and metals pol sel not 
specially provided for inthis act, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mica, 35 per cent. 


7 WILSON BILL. 
d: 
Lead products, acetate of lead, white, 23 cents per pound. 
Acetate of, brown, 1} cents per 
Litharge, 14 cents per pound 
Nitrate, Iz cents per pound. 
Orange mineral, 1} cents per pound. 
Red, 1} cents per Pound. 
White and white paint and pigment containing lead, dry or in pulp, ground or 
mixed in oil, 14 cents per pound. 
Phosphorous, 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Ore (and lead dross) upon lead contained therein, according to sample and 
rr | at port of entry, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Provi That all ores containing silver and lead,in which the value of the 
silver contents shall be r than the lead contents, according to sample and 
assay at port of entry, shall be considered silver ores. 

Lead, in pigs and bars, molten and old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, old 
8 lead 

ro 


t only to be remanufactured, 1 cent per — 

That in case any foreign country shall impose an export hag 5 
lead ore or lead dross,or silver ores containing lead, expor to the 
States from such country, then the duty upon 1 in pigs and bars, molten and 
old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, and old scrap lead fit only to be remanu- 
factured, herein provided for, when imported from such country, s remain the 


same as fixed by the law in force prior to the passage of this act. 
Lead, in sheets, pipes, shot, glaziers’ lead, and lead wire, 14 cents per pound. 


It has been the practice in all official reports, including the United 
States Census, to treat lead and zinc porus together, owing, no 
doubt, to the t similarity between the two metals, and, althou 
they are in fact absolutely distinct from each other, their commercial 
uses are nearly the same. They are alike largely used in the manu- 
facture of paint, and in this form find their greatest consumption. 
They are both used, also, in piping and popes = Again, they are 
found together in the mines, and sometimes taken from the same 
opening. In myown districtthisis almost universally done, and they 
are nearly always found and mined together. I desire to be abse- 
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lutely frank, and say that so far as the zinc industry of this country 

‘is concerned, there is but little demand for a zinc. The 
zinc producers only ask the same treatment that is accorded other 
industries that have long been on the taxable list. 

It will be observed that there has been a reduction of the import 
duty upon both lead and zine along the entire line, the greatest re- 
duction of any of the schedules. 

The Democratic lead producers of Missouri have long considered 
this question of tariff, and as long ago as the Forty-fourth Congress 
the matter was presented to the Committee on Ways and ‘Means, and 
the position then taken before that committee by myself, then, as 
now, a Representative in Congress, was this: That we would not 
stand in the way of tariff reform, but simply demana the same treat- 
ment accorded to similar industries or other industries in other sec- 
tions of the country. We then expressed a perfect-willingness that 
reform and reduction of the tariff should begin with us. We would 
lead the way, but the samo treatment should be extended to other 
articles of industry, especially those articles which we were com- 
pelled to buy. 

We have said, in substance, all along, Give us areduced tariff in 
wearin: apparel, in underwear, in hootsand shoes, in hats and caps, 
in blankets and shawls, in lumber, in nails, in glass, those things 
that go into the construction of the small and humble houses in 
which we live; that is, take off the tariff on what we are compelled 
to buy for our necessary use and we will surrender any supposed 
advantage of a tariff upon What we produce and'sell.” 

Time and again haye I sought to demonstrate in political cam- 
paigns to the miners of my district that it would be better for them 
to have a low tariff npon their ores, if, at the same time, an equal 
reduction were made upon what they buy; and I have assured them 
that, under a Democratic theory of a tariff for revenue only, no 
greater reduction would be made upon what they produce than upon 
what they buy, that the articles of purchase for their domestic use 
and comfort were articles of moren: use and more common 
use throughout the land than lead or zinc, and, therefore, under the 
Democratic theory, would be first relieved of import duties; that 
lead and zine were not articles of prime necessity and that it was 
the theory of the Democratic party to remove first the tariff from 
articles of prime necessity. 

No one will deny that, under this Democratic theory of reducing 
and making as low as possible the tariff upon necessities of life, it 
would extend first to wearing apparel, to food, to the articles that 
go into the construction of houses, to furniture, to woolen goods 
to cotton goods, before it would extend to the product of the lead 
and zine mines. 

To illustrate, some years since Thad in my employ from 100 to 
125 men. More than half of these men owned the houses in which 
they lived, and I can say that during the years of their employment 

not one of them had occasion to purchase lead or zinc in any form, 
while they were the daily purchasers of woolen goods and other 
articles on the dutiable list. 

And so it is, the poorer classes, the wage-workers, seldom have 
occasion to purchase lead and zinc in any form. 

On the examination of this bill the first thing that attracts the 
attention of a person interested in lead and zine is the placing upon 
the free list lead ores in which the contents of silver are of greater 
value than the.contents of lead. Why was this done? 

In the first place, let me say that it is in the shape of ores con- 
taining both silver and lead that the great importation of lead is 
made in this country, no matter what the form of the tariff. And 
that would be true if we had absolute free trade in every form of 
lead, because these ores, under 5 conditions, alone can come 
in successful competition with the lead ores of the United States; 
and they can compete simply on account of the value of silver con- 
tained in them. All Mexican lead ores contain silver in a greater or 
less degree. When imported, always in a greater degree. 

Last year the importation of pi gead into this country was some- 
where about $20,000 in value, while the importation of lead ores 
containing silver, in which the value of the silver was greater than 
the value of the lead, amounted to about $1,000,000. 

In Kansas City, Kans.—not Missouri—there is located a smeltery, 
a silver smeltery, and they use largely these ores principally for 
the silver contained in them. But as they also smelt the silver ores 
of the West, these Mexican ores become of double use and double 
value, for they are used for fluxing purposes and assist in the re- 
duction of the dry ores of the Rocky Mountains. 

Right here, in passing, I have.attempted to obtain something of 
a hearing by the Ways and Meaus Committee. I would have been 

lad to have at least one member of the Committee on Ways and 

eans present here to-night. I notified the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the gentleman from Georgia, and the 
gentleman from Tennessee, that I proposed to discuss this lead and 
‘zine question ‘to-night, and also, in a special note to the gentleman 
‘from Missouri . TARNSEY], a member of the Committee on Ways 
‘and Means, notified him to ‘be present, as I od ti to discuss this 
question and correct some sta’ ts made by before the Com- 
“mittee on Ways and Means and published in“ Hearings before 
the Committee on Ways and Means.” 
Mr. CHILDS. May I su to the gentleman that there is a 
member of the Ways and Means Commi present? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield? 
FFF I beg pardon of the gentleman; I did not see 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois, But that member of the Ways and 
Means Committee present is in sympathy with what you are say- 


ing. 
: Sir. MORGAN. Then he must he a Democraticmember. [Laugh- 
er. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Not at all. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish here to state one fact and expose one fallacy 
that has largely influenced the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which is the assertion that the Mexican ores are absolutely neces- 
sary for fluxing purposes; and I say that this assertion, which has 
been made time and again, that native ores are unsuitable for flux- 
ing purposes is untrue. There is not a single pound of lead ore 
produced in Missouri that will not serve for flüxing purposes as 
well as the Mexican ores do, and it is further true that pig lead 
sites en be used for fluxing purposes equally as well, but not so 
cheaply. 

Again I assert thatin the use of pig lead for fluxing purposes 
there is but little waste. It can bo unas over and over aan over 
again with a very small per eent of loss. 

The only reason why Mexican ores are preferred is that they are 
cheaper and that they can be procured Without a cent of cost and 
used even with a profit, or at least a reasonable profit is derived 
from the smelting, separating, and sale of the silver alone, and if 
they ean get the fluxing material for nothing from Mexieo of course 
they will do so. 

s 51 HENDRIX, Will my colleague permit me to ask him a ques- 
ion 

Mr. MORGAN. Les, sir. 

Mr. HENDRIX. I want some information directly upon that 
point. When the McKinley bill placed a duty upon the Mexican 
ore, why was it that the smelting works were transferred to ‘the 
‘Mexican side of the Rio Grande? 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘The smelting works on the Rio Grande are 
branch works of the Kansas City smeltery, I believe. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Why were'they ‘transferred, if the Mexican ores 
can be secured cheaper? 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘They can get them 
American ores answer the 5 g. 

Mr. HENDRIX. With the McKinley duty upon them, I under- 
stand they can procure Mexican ores cheaper. that not so? 

Mr. MORGAN. They continue to come in with the McKinley 
duty upon them, and there is more lead in theshape of these silver- 
bearing ores coming into the country than in any other shape. It 
is the only shape, substantially, in which lead ore is imported into 
this country. To answer the gentleman’s question further, I sup- 
pose the smelting works down there is a brauch of this Kansas City 
smeltery and is across the Rio Grande, and it employs, perhaps, 
from 100 to 200 men. Is that a reason why the Government should 
surrender the $1,000,000 in revenue every year ina bill seeking rev- 
enue that claims to be a bill for a tariff for revenue only? 

Now, I assert that with the exception of the placing of these ores 
upon the free list there would not have been one word raised against 
the Wilson tariff bill in my district, and I make the further asser- 
tion that had it not been for the existence of this great: smelter, one 
of the proas monopolies of the country, in one of the great combina- 
tions of the country, located across the line in Kansas adjacent to 
Kansas City, the district represented by the gentleman from Missouri 
on the Committee on Ways and Means, there would never have been 
an attempt to place lead ores upon the ‘free list. 

‘There has arisen no demand from the consumers of this country 
that these ores be placed.on the free list, for they will not be bene- 
fited one cent thereby. 

Lead in all its great forms of consumption in this country is taken 
by the consumer from the hands of a trust, and the price does not 
depend in any degree upon the price of the raw material, so called 
i. E., upon the price of ore, the price of pig lead, or the price of scrap 
lead or dross. 

Lead is consumed in this country principally in three forms—in 
white lead, lead pipe, antl shot. 

We have a white lead trust in the city of ‘New York, iron clad. 
We have a lead pipe trust. We have a shot trust. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman,I wouldlike to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri whether we have not a law against trusts? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMPSON, And have we not gotan Attorney-General whose 
business it is to seo that that law is enforced? 

Mr. MORGAN. We have an Attorney-General for whom I enter- 
tain the highest respect. I-believe he is an honest and an able man, 
and I belive that if this Con will enact a law inst trusts 
that can be enforced. Mr. Olney is just the man to enforce it. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Whatdo you think is the trouble with the present 
law against trusts? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I am here tonight to discuss the 
question of the duties on lead and zinz and I l not turn aside 


1 but I say that 
for fluxin 


now to discuss the law against trusts, but I will discuss the trusts 
themselves somewhat later on. 
All right. 


Mr. SIMPSON. 
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Mr. MOR . Take the price of paint, white lead. From year 
to year it has maintained a price without to the price of 
pig lead out of which it is made, and a remarkable feature in the 

rice of white lead is this undeviating stability. 

You could well quote the price of white Jead by the year. In 
1887 it was worth 6.32; in 1888 it was worth 6.20; in 1889 it was 
worth 6.60; in 1890, 6.90; in 1891, 6.46; in 1892, 6.58; in 1893, 6.35; 
There has been no fall in the price of White lead. It is the same 
price to-day as eight years ago, with pig lead a little more than three 
dents a pound, and with lead ores of the value they were then. 

The price of white lead to the great consumers of this country 


does not to-day depend upon the cost of the production, including 
the cost of pig end and lead ore, and any reduction or cheapenin 


of lead ores would simply enure to the benefit of the white lead an 
other lead trusts. 

There can be no question but what the profits of the lead trusts 
of this country would be increased to the extent of the amount 
now paid as a duty upon these ores and the Government deprived 
of nearly a million of revenue without relief to consumer of a cent 
in taxation. 

So I declare that there is no demand from the consumer for the 

acing of these ores upon the free list. It was not done for their 
nefit. It was simply in the interest, from the beginning to the 
ending, of a special industry, a single concern. : 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is that the firm which controls the 
smelting works at Kansas City? 

Mr. MORGAN.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. That is what all the Republican mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee con: in the committee. 

Mr. MORG: It certainly can not be argued that it is under 
the provisions of the Democratic platform and that it pod papa on. 
the free list without regard to the consumer simply to fulfilla pine 

e at Chicago. It is not a fulfillment of any pledge made at 
icago, and it is an absolute violation of the platform made at 

— 5 We declared there for a tariff for revenue only and here 
We are ing a revenue away from the Government of a million 
dollars a year without putting a penny of it in the pockets either 
of the producer or the consumer. 

I take it for granted that the only excuse to-day under our form 
of taxation and under the theory of the Wilson bill for a reduction 
of the tariff or for ing an article on the free list, is that it is for 
the benefit of the American consumer of the article. I have demon- 
strated that thisis not the effect of poms these ores npon the free 
list. It is neither for the benefit of the consumer or the producer, 
nor for the benefit of the Government. It is simply for the benefit 
of a t trust. That is its effect, and that was its purpose. 


p concern, and to illustrate this I have only to call attention to 
e fact that other lead ores not used by them, which they can not 
profitably use in their smelters, namely, lead ores not eee 
silver, are placed on the dutiable list. y should not you p 
m upon the free list as well? The Government derived last year 
only $49 revenue from them. Or placing adutyu them, why not 
retain a duty upon ores containing silver, as the Government derived 
last year a revenue from such ores of nearly $1,000,000. If the 
consumers of this article throughout the country are benefited by 
p acing one upon the free list they would be equally benefited by plac- 
ing the other. The present tariff on silver-lead ores of 14 cents 
per pound is strictly a revenue tariff under which Mexican lead 
ores containing silver have come in freely and yielded the revenue 
as stated. It is inno sense a protective tariff. 

In my opinion, the lead and zinc industry has not been treated 
fairly, nor has it been treated democratically. Under the provisions 
of this same bill a reduction has been made upon articles of common 
pee manufactured in New England, and these from 5 to 10 to 25 to 

per cent, while this Western industry has been reduced all the 
way from 50 to 100 per cent, with the single exception of white 
ee here I desire to call attention to a very extraordinary 

cident. 

Under the bill as first reported and first printed—I hold it in my 
hand—on white lead and white paint oer lead, dry or in 
pulp, or ground or mixed with oil, the duty was laid at 30 per centum 
ad valorem; acetate of lead, white or brown, and li „ 30 per 
cent ad valorem; orange or mineral red lead, 35 per cent ad valorem. 
This is the bill as originally drafted by the committee and printed 
and reported to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Now, the bill as last printed has changed this ad valorem tax and 
has levied upon acetate of lead a duty of 22 cents per pound, and so 
on. Coming to white lead and white paint, in which form of all 
poea it is ely consumed in this country, the tariff: has been 

ged from 30 per cent ad valorem in the original bill to 1} cents 
Per pound—an increase. 
8 Again, in the bill as originally zepoa to the committee, on lead 
sheets, pipes, shot, glazier’s lead, and lead wire, was placed a 
uty of 1 cent per pound. In the bill as tothe House, now 
der consideration, lead in sheets, pipe, shot, glazier’s lead, and 
lead wire, 1} cents per pound—an increase of 25 per cent. 

At whose ce was this made? It was stated on the 

floor of this House by a member of the Committee on Ways and 


The schedule of lead and zinc was made by the representative of | Mc 


Means, from New York, Mr. PAYNE, that this increase was made at 
the instance of the great lead trusts of this country, and this in the 
hearing of other members of the committee, and was not denied. 

I know it is a fact that on every article of lead controlled by the 


trusts the duty has been increased since this bill was first reported 
to 2 per „ While the duty on those articles not in the trusts 
was left une 


hanged. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. May Task the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Notwithstanding the fact that this 
trust, as I understand from the gentleman’s statement, has procured 
the insertion of the provision of which he complainsin this schedule 
of the Wilson bill, will not the gentleman from Missouri feel bound 
to vote for the bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will vote for the Wilson bill or any other bill 
that is an improvement on the present tariff law. 

Mr. of California. Is this an improvement on the pres- 
ent law? 

Mr. MORGAN. think it is a decided improvement all along the 
line, even in the. lead and zinc schedules, because it does make a re- 
duction there; and the only mag I am complaining of is that that 
reduction is not intelligently and fairly e upon this metal. I 
will submit to a cut in lead and zinc greater than that made by the 
committee, but I do not propose to have that cut made in the in- 
terest of trusts in order that they may obtain free raw 8 
when it is insisted that the duty shall be kept upon the fini 
article in oxder to poes the trust. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I understand, from the gentleman, 
that that is what has been done, and yet he is going to vote for it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I shall vote for it even inthat shape, because itis 
so much better than the present Jaw, and a step in the right direc- 


tion. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Then, Mr. Chairman, I can not un- 
derstand what the | paper is complaining about. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam attempting te perfect this bill, and am en- 
deavoring to induce this commi to strengthen it in the weak 
point to which I have called attention. 

So we have this condition. Upon the finished articles of lead as 
they are given to the consumer the lead trusts the tariff is still 
maintained and increased over the first report of the committee 
until it is now nearly prohibitory, if not quite at least it is the es- 


sence of high x 
In other w. you compel the consumer to buy of the trusts. 
You not only aid the trusts by a protective tariff, but you give the 


trusts free ores at the expense of the miners of this country. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Were 5 not on the free list before tlie 
i law went into effect 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir, they were not. Lead ores were on the 
dutiable list, but under a construction by the Secretary of the 
Treasury those ores containing silver were permiited to come in on 
the theory which you deny, it was a good thing for this Gov- 
ernment to bring in silver to make it into money. oe | 
That was the reason we encouraged the importation of silver into 
this country in that way. 

Was it in the interest of the consumer that these changes have 
been made by the committee? 

It seems to me that this schedule has steadily in view the lessen- 
ing of raw material to the trusts at the expense of the American 
producer, and at the same time the levying of such a tariff as shall 
compel the American consumer to buy of these same trusts. The 
trusts can purchase their material where they see fit, but the 
American consumer must be confined to the home market in which 
to make his purchase, and must buy of these same trusts which 
nee that 2 market. a 8 ik 

trange things ha: in this wor im no one’s hon- 
o in the ho guished 


jar. McMitxiry], the eq 
RNER], and 


selves, knowing the facts, I wo approve it without question. 
A schedule so framed I would know to be fair, honest, Demo- 
eratic. But it is impossible in the very nature of things to exelude 
errors absolutely from such a bill, and it is our duty as Democratic 
Representatives to point out these errors and the remedy for them, - 
to perfect the bill and then to pass it, 

e Committee on Ways and Means, with its means of ascertain- 
ment, does not claim ection in this bill nor does it claim to 
be infallible, nor does it insist that we shall accept the doctrine 
that the king can do no wrong and apply it to bill. This 
doctrine of infallibility has been a curse to the church. This 
Block in the Pre co ye rer ge are eer yeaa ayn. 

ock in the of civilization bt ages. a 
prineiple of a re to invite 5 and criticism. If 
this bill can not be criticised by its friends, if it is so weak that 
it can not stand the friendly examination of Democratic Represent- 
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atives, how can the gentlemen expect it to stand the criticisms that 
will be poured upon it in the next campaign. 

If there are weak points in this bill let us strengthen them now. 
Let them be pointed out. It will be too late when the fierce cam- 

ign of this fall is upon our hands and this bill has passed into a 
ie And let me say right now that this lead schedule must be 
changed to make it an honest Democratic law. I would make this 
bill so perfect now that it would be the law for the next century. 
I would 3 make it so ease Democratic in every page and line 
that it would be treason to Democracy for the next fifty years to 
propose a change of the tariff law. And I would make in this bill 
a tariff for revenue only. Upon cre article I would fix the tariff 
for the purpose of raising revenue for the Government; fix it at 
that point which would best accomplish this purpose, and with the 
incidental protection to American manufacturers and American pro- 
ducers, and I would yield nothing to protection. 

I haye said that the committee is not in fault, but they have no 
doubt been misled, and I desire to call attention to some things 
that are misleading that came up before the committee. 

In the first place, on page 461 and page 462 of the Tariff Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means, the idea was conveyed that 
the lead miners and owners of lead mines in Western Missouri were 
not 6 to the proposition of putting these silver ores on the free 
list. Mr. TARSNEY said in a discussion with Mr. Camp, Are not 
you aware of the fact that a large proportion of the lead property 
of Western Missouri is owned in my own city of Kansas City?” 
To a question on page 462 Mr. TARSNEY said: Ho do you account 
for the fact during all the time from the time I introduced that 
measure (referring to the bill gag these ores on the free list, 
introduced by him in a former Congress) until it was put through 
the House of Representatives, that no one of my constituents, nor 
a person interested in lead production in the State of Missouri, has 
made a request of me or any member of the House not to pass it?” 

‘Thus Mr. Tarsney gave the committee to understand that this vast 
property was largely owned by his constituents in the city of Kan- 
sas City, and they were for free ores. 

I haye lived in Southwest Missouri for more than a quarter of a 
century and have been familiar with mining camps of that section 
during all that time. I have seen Joplin develop; have stood upon 
the site of that city when it was a wild prairie; have seen it grow 
from year to year untilit is one of the most magnificent cities in the 
West. I have had all these years intimate social, political, and 
business relations with the people of that city, as well as of Webb 
City, Carterville, Aurora, and Granby. am iar with the 
mining region of my district and I declare to you that not 50 per 
cent of these mines and lead property is owned by the people of 
Kansas 8 20 per cent not 10 per cent not 5 per cent not 
1 per cent. 

ou could as justly assert that the people of Kansas City owned 
the city of Boston as to assert that they owned the lead property of 
Western Missouri. There are more of the lead miners owning prop- 
erty to-day in Kansas City than Kansas City people owning mine 
property in Southwest Missouri. The gentleman has no right to 
speak for the lead miners of Southwest Missouri. He does not rep- 
resent them. He was mistaken in his assertion, for such is not the 
case, and it is equally not the fact that those engaged in lead pro- 
ductions in the State of Missouri favor placing lead ores on the free 
list under present conditions. When trade is free in what they buy, 
then, and not until then, will the lead miners and operators favor 
free lead ore. I propose to continue further to examine some of the 
so-called facts upon which the committee based its action. 

In the first place, in regard to wages. On page 460 of the Hearin 
before the committee the same gentleman represents that, accord- 
ing to official reports of the Government, the wages paid in the 
mines of Missouri to the miners were $1.13 a day and $1.12 a day; 
and that in Washington County mines in Southeast Missouri wages 
were 70 cents to $1 a day. 

I suppose the gentleman refers to the census reports of 1890. If 
so, I deduce that from my examination of those reports they are 
entirely worthless as the basis of official action; and in the case of 
wages paid miners in my district or in Western Missouri they do 
not pretend to give the figures, but the report declares that tho 
obstacles in the way of obtaining the price of wages were insur- 
mountable, and does not attempt, in whole or in part, to give them, 
and absolutely declares on page 166, Mineral Industries, United 
States Census of 1890— 

The difficulty of collecting data for the lead and zinc —— industry in South - 
pest Missouri was insuperable. The fact is that no s exist except with 
the larger companies, and they deal simply with products in the majority of cases. 
Those whom the companies | the land. could furnish no information 
whatever as to the number of men employed, the length of their employment, or 
their necessary outlays and earnings. 

As a matter of fact, the wages paid in the Joplin mining dis- 
trict—and I include by that the mining district of Southwest Mis- 
souri and Southeastern Kansas—have been the highest paid labor 
anywhere in the State of Missouri or in the nation. I can not re- 

1 during the last twenty years a single time when a good miner 
could not get at least $2 a day, until very recently, and at this time 
wages to such a miner is not less than $1.75 a day. This has been 
the minimum, and skilled miners—those understanding timbering, 
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rye fag and matters of that sort—haye been paid from $2 to 
$3.50 a day. 

So the gentleman from Missouri was misled by a too casual 
examination of the census reports and by a want of personal 
knowledge of the conditions existing in Southwest Missouri in the 
lead district. 

Again in thesame hearing Mr. TARSNEY asked this question: “Are 

ou familiar with the political nomenclature out there?”—asked 
his question of Mr. Camp: „What is known as the ‘pluck me’ sys- 
tem? Are you aware it Was made a political issue in that State and 
that the legislative authority of the State was invoked to prevent 
you miners of lead in Missouri from establishing at your mines stores 
at which you compelled your miners to purchase their supplies 
at such prices as you put upon them and exhausted all of their wages 
in absolute necessities for themselves?” etc. 

I speak only for my district when I say that the innuendo is un- 
founded. I do not know of the existence of a single company store 
owned by mine operators, much less one that compels the miners 
to purchase their supplies and other articles therein. It would be 
apomio that such a system could have an existence in the lead 
and zine mines of Southwest Missouri. Our system of working lead 
and zinc mines is very different from the system of working coal 
mines, where company stores do exist. Lead and zinc mines are 
usually worked by their owner. The mining country is open to 
lease, and the product of lead and zinc is substantially made by the 
owners of the lease. 

There are no great companies in Southwest Missouri engaged in 
working their own mines, and there are but few landowners largely 
engaged in mining in Southwest Missouri. The rule, I may say, is 
the other way. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Let me ask my colleague, isit not a fact that ob- 
jectionable company stores reported by the Missouri labor com- 
oe were operated by lumber companies and not by lead com- 
panies 

Mr. MORGAN. It is. F, 

So far as regards its being a political issue in that State, I have 
been in every political campaign for the last twenty-six years, being 
more or less an active partisan, and I never heard of such an issue. 
I am familiar with the legislation of Missouri and have never heard 
of legislative action in re to the “‘pluck me” system, as the 
gentleman calls it, and do not know of the criminal statute referred 
to by the gentleman. 

I am sure that there exists to day no law forbidding company 
stores among the lead miners, for the reason that there never has 
been an oceasion for such alaw. The system of employment and 
mining in Southwest Missouri, on the contrary, challenges the ad- 
miration of the world. There is no other place where the miners 
are so absolutely independent of the owners of the property and 
plants. As a result the lead miners as a class, are the very best 
of citizens, law-abiding, intelligent, industrious. The mining cities 
are orderly, progressive, and more prosperous than other cities of 
the country. 

On the same page, 461, the same gentleman in the same question 
Says: 


The power of the islature of Missouri was invoked by the criminal statutes 
to prevent you doing that in the year 1891. 

And says: 

Let me be specific. 


Now, let me be specific. Iholdin my hand the session acts of 
Missouri, of 1891, and there is no such law there. 

Let me be further specific. The action of this committee in 
regard tolead has been based upon misstatements and misrepre- 
sentations, from the beginning to the ending, and I trust the Com- 
mittee of the Whole will relieve this bill from a single suspicion of 
jobbery in the interest of any trust, combination, or corporation. 

With such representations, so absolutely unfounded, before the 
committee, unanswered and undenied, it is not astounding that 
error has crept into the framing of this schedule. 

I purpose to offer an amendment to the entire lead schedule, mak- 
ing more than the average reductions made in this bill. I will make 
the duties specific instead of ad valorem, for the reason of the difi- 
culty in ascertaining the value of these ores and for the reason that 

at opportunities exist for fraudulent evasion of the ad valorem 
2 85 ad l call attention right now to the fact that if lead ores 
containing silver are placed upon the free list all Mexican ores will 
be found to contain whenever they cross the line a greater value in 
silver than in lead, no matter what the condition may have been at 
the mine. 

This is not conjecture, but was the experience under a construc- 
tion of former law by the Treasury 3 which permitted 
these silver: lead ores to come in free of duty, and I am told that the 
same silver was made available for the purpose of bringing in as 
high as seventy importations of lead. do not state this of my 
knowledge, nor will I be responsible for it; but I will say that the 
statement has been made to me frequently of late by those who pre- 
tend to know, and that the same report was in circulation during 
the period in which these lead ores were admitted free. 


The change I shall propose willbe to make the lead schedule con- 
form to Democratie principles. 


It will reduce the cost of paint to 
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the millions in every section of our broad land and will reduce the 
cost of every other article of lead consumption. Again, it will 
retain a much needed revenue of nearly $1,000,000 to the Govern- 
ment and not surrender the same to the avaricious greed of a few 
rich and pram silver smelteries; and lastly, it will afford the 


incidental protection to the miners which always goes hand in hand 
with a tariff for revenue only. 

My duty to my constituents has forced me to correct these false 
statements, innuendoes, and inferences made to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and published to the world under the title of 
Taxiff Hearings before the Fifty-third Congress. My constituents 
and my State ye been misrepresented, and it was a duty, a sacred 
duty, tothe Committee of Ways and Mcans and to this House, who 
are entitled to all the facts in every case, that the correction be 
made. 

We have felt for years in the West that one of the great objec- 
tions to the tariff laws was the discrimination made in favor of 
Eastern industries as against Western and Southern, and we have 
seen with what alacrity reformers have sprung to the task of reduc- 
ing the import duty upon Western articles and with what skill they 
have evaded equal treatment of Eastern industries. 

I am hereto-day asking simply the same treatment for my people 
and their industries and productions that you give to the people of 
the East and their productions and industries. If the policy of this 
Government is to be one of protection—that is, one where the duties 
are so placed as to prevent the bringingin of the foreign articleand 
compelling the consumer to purchase at home—then we ask that the 
same system be applied with equal force West and South as wellas 
North and East. 

If this Congress proposes to make this a bill for revenue only, 
with incidental protection, then we are ready and willing to share 
the benefits or the injuries of such a change; and in the spirit of 
patriotism and to encourage reform and to show that we are earnest, 
we will ask as a favor at your hands that you make a greater reduc- 
tion upon us than upon others, If you reduce the tax upon ready- 
made clothing 10 per cent, we willask that you reduce the duty upon 
all forms of lead 15 per cent. If you reduce the tariff upon cotton 
cloths 20 per cent, we will ask that you reduce the tariff upon zinc 
25 per cent or 50 per cent for that matter. We ask as a favor to 
lead the movement for tariff reform and tariff reduction. 

And one word in regard to zinc: I have said that the zinc miners 
of my district are not asking for protection against foreign com- 
petition, but they are asking for relief against the so-called pro- 
tection of the McKinley bill, and they are to-day regretting that the 
objectionable features of the McKinley law, to a less injurious 
1 however, are perpetuated in this bill. 

here is to-day located in Illinois a combination, or trust, or pool, 
or whatever you may call it, for the manufacture of sheet zine, 
which is sufficient to keep out the foreign article from competing 
against the product of this combination. 
Yow, as a matter of fact, we can produce zine ores and zine 
spelter in my district cheaper than anywhere else on earth. We 
roduce more zinc ore than any other mine in the world. We pro- 
Ries more than two-thirds in value of the zine ore produced in 
America, Zine ore is now and always has been free of duty, We 
have the most extensive zinc smelteries in the world in my district 
and across the line in the district so ably represented by my friend, 
Mr, Hupson of Kansas. 

We are to-day, and have been for years past, exporting zinc ore 
to Europe. We have had in the Joplin district purchasing agents 
stationed permanently for the purpose of purchasing ore for the 
smelteries of Europe, and forthe past two years we have been send- 
ing zine spelter—that is, zinc in blocks or pigs—to Great Britain, to 
France, and even to Germany. In other words, we have been fur- 
nishing the material out of which sheet and other finished articles 
of zinc are made in Europe. 

We would like to increase our market for zinc ores and zinc spel- 
ter, and we would ask of you the privilege of selling to the Ameri- 
can consumer, not 8 the IIlinois trust alone, but through the 
imported article from Europe. We would like the increase of im- 
portaton to this country; we would like such a reduction of the 

uty upon sheet zinc as to stamp out the rolled zine trust of this 
country. From every standpoint it is desirable. Why even the 
Globe-Democrat, the champion of protection in the Mississippi 
Valley, that great Republican newspaper, has consistently advocated 
the reduction of any import duties necessary to the destruction of 
trusts in this country. 

We can increase the markets for the zinc of Joplin and increase 
tho value of zinc ores to the zinc producer and at the same time re- 
duce the price of the finished article to the consumers in this coun- 
try by a reduction of the tariff upon rolled zine, 

The manufacture of rolled zinc in this country, as I have said, 
is in the hands of a monopoly, and the price is kept up without re- 
gard to the price paid for zinc ores. 

In the Joplin district, according to the Herald, the leading min- 
ing pare of the State and a Democratic tariff reform journal, last 
week’s sale of zinc ores was about $17 a ton, and yet there has been 
no reduction of price of rolled zinc. 

In the last decade the price of zinc ore has fallen from $30 per 


ton to $17, Examine the price list of rolled zinc and you will find 

no such depreciation in the price. You will find anomalous 

condition, that wherever an attempt has been made to establish a 

rolling mill the price has gone down at once in order to defeat and 

prevent the establishment of a concern in competition with the 

trust, and when, as has always been the case, the attempt has 
roved a failure, the price of the finished article to the consumer 
a8 gone up. 

I believe the time has come to remove the tariff from rolled zine 
and manufactured zinc in all its forms as consumed in this country 
and cheapen the article to the consumer. Why, in Europe today 
sheet zinc is used for roofing, for piping, for cornices for buildin 
for wrapping purposes, and a thousand other ways unknown to this 
country; and yet, rolled zinc makes the best roof, the best cornice, 
and the best pipes. It 18 more easily manufactured, more easily 
repaired, less subject to decay, does not corrode with the weather, 
is lighter, is more flexible, is every way preferable to the use of 
iron, galvanized or tinned. 

If we reduce the tariff upon rolled zinc its use will be extended 
and its market increased. Butso long as you adopt the other theory 
of putting a high tariff upon the finished article manufactured by 
trusts and let the crude and, as you call it, raw material come in 
free in competition with the American miner you will have this con- 
dition, high price to the consumer, the Government robbed of its 
revenue, and the producer ruined at the mine. 

We look forward to a freer trade as the greatest possible relief 
that could be given to the American consumers and the greatest pos- 
sible benefit that could accrue tothe American producer. Therefore 
give us a tariff framed along the lines of the Democratic platform 
without fear or hesitation, a tariff for revenue only. The worst evil 
that can befall this country is to enact a law that isa cowardly 
makeshift, that is neither one thing nor the other, thatis a high pro- 
tective tariff so far as the trust interests are concerned and is free 
trade so far as the American farmer and the American miner are con- 
cerned, A sham law enacted to-day will but postpone tariff reform. 

It is to such legislation that we object, and we demand of you sim- 
ply one thing or the other. We will take our chances under any 
one system. We are not afraid of free trade. You can not destroy 
the mines of Southwest Missouri. They are the greatest, the rich- 
est, the best in the world, They will flourish under any one system, 
But we do demand an equal chance, and shall oppose a disciminat- 
ing, high presto tea trade and tariff for revenue policy—a 
hotch-potch ofall. Give us one thing or the other. 

We are told of the disastrous effect an abolition of protection will 
have upon our party by gentlemen living in districts having indus- 
tries now protected under the McKinley law and by our Republican 
friends, who seem to be deeply agitated and fearful that the Demo- 
eratic party will commit suicide by opposing the longer existence 
of a high protective tariff in this country. e are called upon to 
rise above our party. I would call upon members to rise to the 
high plane their party occupies. 

here is nothing to fear from a bold and straightforward course. 
We have never lost by opposing a high protective tariff, and haye 
won all our victories w 
Take the national elections since the war. 

In 1868 our platform read: That we demand— 

A tariffforrevenue upon foreign imports, and such equal taxation under the 
internal revenue laws as will afford incidental protection to domestic manufac- 
tures, and as will, without imparing the revenue, impose the least burden upon 
and best promote and encourage the great industrial interests of the country. 


Under this evasive declaration Gen. Grant received 214 electoral 
votes while Horatio Seymour received but 80 and the Congress was 
carried overwhelmingly by the Republican party. 

In 1872 we again came before the people with an equivocal decla- 
ration on the tariff question and with a high protective candidate. 
That year we declared for a— 


System of Federal taxation which shall not unnecessarily interfere with the 
industries of the people, and which shall provide the means necessary to Lg Aen 
expenses of the Government, economically administered, the pensions, the inter- 
est on the public debt, and a moderate reduction annually of the principal thereof; 
and recognizing that there are in our midst honest and ncilable difterences 
of opinion with regard to the respective systems of protection and free trade, we 
remit the discussion of the subject to the people in their Con. ional dis 

and to the decision of the Congress thereon, wholly free from Executive interfer- 
ence or dictation. 


Under this meaningless declaration Gen. Grant received 286 elec- 
toral votes, while Thomas A. Hendricks, for whom the majority of 
the Democratic electors voted, received but 42. The people re- 
mitted the question, and the Democratic party with it, with a ven- 
geance So much for cowardice, 

In 1876 we went before the people on a platform as follows: 


We denounce the present tariff, levied upon nearly 4,000 articles, as a master- 
piece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a dwindling, not a 
qoy 1 7 1775 revenue. It has impoverished many industries to subsidize a few. 

t prohibits imports that might purchase the pecs of American labor. It 
has degraded American commerce from the first toan inferior rank on the high 
seas. It has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and a 
and depleted the returns of American agriculture—an industry followed by 
our people. It costs the people five times more than it produces to the Treasury, 
obstructs the processes of production, and wastes the fruits of labor. It pro- 
motes fraud, fosters smu, g, enriches dishonest officials, and bankrupts honest 
merchants. We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue, 


e supporting a tariff for revenue only. 


Upon this bold, ringing, unmistakable declaration we fo 
batilo of 1876, 5 that distinguished Democrat, 
J. Tilden, a majority—for the first time—of more than a 
a million of the popular vote and electing beyon 

jority of the electoral college, and electing a majority in the 
ouse of Congress. It is true oe oy fraud and e 
in the Southern t-bag States Mr. Tilden, who was fairly 
elected, was denied his seat, and Mr. Hayes, the Republican candi- 
date, permitted to usurp the same. This incident does not weaken 
the lesson which still remains, and to which there has beenno excep- 
tion, that when we have appealed to the people and made the issue 
plain as againsi e we have always won the fight. 

Let my timid Democratic friend, who is afraid that the committee 
has gone too far, learn the lesson taught by the election of 1876, 
and then for further instruction go with me to a consideration of 
the election in 1880. 

In 1880 the rank and file of the Democratic party, uninfluenced 
by tricksters and politicians and uncorrupted by bounties paid in 
the name of protection, were for the nomination of that honest, 
able, and true tariff reformer, William R. Morrison, of IIlinois. 
But the causes I have named, reinforced by a maudlin sentiment- 
ality and gush, put the banner of the Democracy in the hands of 
a gallant soldier, Gen. Hancock, and struck from its folds the 
inspiring legend tariff reform,” and our candidate, following the 
platform of 1872 rather than that of 1876, ated the tariff ques- 
tion to the Co: ional districts as a local issue, declining to 
eget 3 the platform of 1880, the declarations of which in favor 
of tariff for revenue only were contradicted not only by the utter- 
ances of the candidate but by the logic of his nomination and ihe 
defeat of Morrison. As a result of our conduct Garfield received 
214 of the electoral votes, while Hancock received but 155, and 
was beaten also in the vote by the Republican candidate. 


In 1884 our party in na convention first charged the Repub- 
lican party that— 
ns ee correct the irregularities of tariff—it created and has 
them. Its own tariff commission confess the needs ot more than 20 per 
cent reduction—its . E ry wangee drt ate It pro- 
fesses the protection of manufactures—it has s them to an in- 
creasing — on with mannfact- 
uring nations, not one of which raw materials. It 8 
has afew. It professes 


. ds, tes — ͤ — ge Yee, 
can * 
culture, an industry followed by half of our people. z ui 
Further, the convention declared— 
‘The Democratic party is pledged to revise the tariff in a spirit of fairness to all 
And that— 
We demand that Federal taxation shall be exclusively for publi 
shall not exeed needs of the Government.economically ~ 2 
Upon this last.declaration the battle cry was raised and the bat- 
tle fought and won by the election of Grover Cleveland by a plu- 
rality of the popular vote of the country, and in the electoral col- 
lege by 219 votes to 182 to James G. Blaine, the able and popular 


leader of the Republican party. 
ty of St. Louis, the national conventi in 


and 


thing in the East, another thing in the West, 
and yet another thing in the South. The tariff plank of 1888 reads 
as follows: 


Our med domestic industries and en should not and need not be 
endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens of taxation. On the 
contrary, a ſulr an 


pon this question of tariff rm, 6 

our national life, and upon precy Airra involved in the pro! 
Democratic party s 

ligent suffrages of the American people. 

So far as regards the tariff the platform of 1888 was a compromise 
with the protectionists and ihre sind, aires construed to be evasive, 

the great popularity of the Democratic candi- 

d, and his well known adherence to tariff 

reform, the Democratic platform was repudiated and its candidates 

defeated, Mr. Cleveland receiving only 168 of the electoral votes, 
while Benjamin Harrison received 233. 

I commend this lesson to the careful study of that Eastern anomaly 
and abnormal product, the protective tariff Democrat, a species 
confined to the regions of the Northeast and unnatural to the soilof 
the West and South. 

In 1892 the Democratic party met again in national convention at 
Chicago and having recovered from its cowardice by the courageous 

made by the Stete and local Democracies in 1890, nominated 
same disti i candidate for President and em: i his 
position on the tariff question by selecting Mr. Stevenson, of Illi- 


nois, a tariff reformer in every fiber, and placed them upon this sort 
of a platform: 3 * 


Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the t ri 
for the benefit of the few. We declare ito be 8 nae, 


legislation. ̃ — — 


z L goods that enter into 
general consumption, and we 8 its neg Seas as one of the benelicent results 
action of the people in intrusting power to the Democratic 


Since the McKinley tariff went into operation there have been ten reductions.of 
the wages of the screening. Sepa to ons increase. We deny that there has been any in- 
crease of Peg ed to country since that tariff went into operation, and we 
— to the duliness and distress, the wage reductions and strikes in the iron 

as the best possible evidence that no such prosperity has resulted from the 
McKinley act. 

There could be no question as to the construction of this plat- 
form. Every word is pregnant with a meaning. It is a master- 
piece of denunciation of fraud and a clear and concise statement of 
a principle. It declares against protection in every form, in every 
shape, in every guise. It declares for a tariff for revenue only, and 
that limited to the necessities of the Government economically ad- 
ministered. Upon this platform the great battle was fought and 
the victory won. To carry it ont to the letter we are and 
it is our commission to-day. It contains our authority our in- 
structions. If we are wise, if we are honest, we will obey its man- 
date. If aught appears in this bill not warranted by these declara- 


tions let it be stricken from its pages. 

Let this Congress and this Administration the party Jes- 
sons of the past, and for the once be as bold, as honest, as patriotic, 
as democratic as the e whose servants we are and whose will 
should be the law of the land. 

In all our national campaigns when we have occupied a timid 
and timeserving position on the tariff, we have been . When- 
ever we haye the courage of our convictions and ay aaao: 
nized a protective tariff the o have sustained us. e always 
have always will win or lose as we favor or oppose tariff reform. 

It is a trnth as self-evident as an axiom that a party for the peo- 
ple will always be maintained in power by the people. 


Income Tax. 
SPEECH 


HON. ELIJAH V. BROOKSHIRE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 31, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I pro to be very brief in my remarks. It 
is not necessary that I should dwell long upon the internal-rey- 
enue features of the bill which is proposed as an amendment to 
the Wilson tariff bill, so called. We are informed by the re- 

rt of the Ways and Means Committee thatif this provid- 

g fora tax upon incomes and an increased tax upon spirits 
and playing cards should become alaw that there would be about 
$30,000,000 of revenue raised each year from incomes, nine or 
ten millions from the increased tax on whisky, and a consider- 
able amount of revenue from the tax on playing cards and cigar- 
ettes. Now, I approve of this bill. I have always been in favor 
of a tax upon large individual incomes, as well as the incomes 
of corporations, and on this t I desire to be heard, for against 
this provision of the bill there is launched a storm of opposi- 
tion. 

I here call attention to a letter written from Fontainebleu, 
France, October 28, 1785, by Mr. Thomas Jefferson. Mr. Jeffer- 
son was in France at the time this letter was written, and was 
observing the extreme poverty of some of the French people 
and the very great wealth and extravagance of others. Isend 
to the Clerk’s desk to have read a portion of this letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


the bulk of mankind, le; 


onl; 
With toe eee affections of the human tot pr 0 
every kind, therefore, to all the children, or to all the brothers sisters 
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laws of property have been so far extended as to violate e 
‘garth is. mas a common stock for man to labor on; if, for the 
ment ot we allow it to be. „we must take care that 


employed. It is too soon yet in our man who can 


country every 
ployment, but who can find uncultivated land, shall be at liberty 
to cultivate — Paying a moderate rent; but it is not too soon to e 


Mr. BROOKSHIRE. This letter certainly makes suggestions 
worthy of very high consideration at this time. We have had 
thirty years of class legislation, in which the earnings of the 
masses have very largely been turned over to a comparatively 
small number of favo individuals, and now, when we insist 
that these favored individuals, who have been bearing butlittle 
of the burdens of taxation, shall contribute toward -the support 
of our pooner are met with an angry o tion, 
with almost the solid phalanx of the Repu party. Our 
Federal taxes for the last thirty year have borne hea npon 
consumption. Jn fact, they are wholly upon consumption. n 
Ithink, will be admitted; and thisIcondemn. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] ‘ : 

The ave laboring man e nearly his whole income 
for food, fuel, clothing, rent, and direct taxes, and these Fed- 
eral taxes ure heaviest the common necessaries of life used 
by the poor. Atleast, this has been and is true under this Re- 
‘publican system of taxation commonly known as the protective 

tem. 
When Federal taxation was the subject of debate in the Sen- 
ate in 1872, Senator SHERMAN, the leader on the Republican side, 
Baid: 

j j wW of ourpeo- 
pacha: Wan cut Rai" key whieh seas he whole Dnt of a 

on. and not one cent on or income, caly 


accumulates this injustice in the fundamental basis of our system will be 
telt and forced upon the attention of Congress. 

Gentlemen, it is by this bill, which is offered as an 
amendment to the Wilson tariff bill, to tax the excess of indi- 
vidual incomes over $4,000.a year 2 per gent. This seems tome 
to be avery reasonable tax. This relieves consumption, and 
therefore gives relief where it should be given in fact. The 
committee which has reported this bill to tax individual incomes 
believes that to tax the excess of incomes over 84,000 is not to 
tax consumption. A man ought to be able to buy ev 
which he needs to.consume and which is necessary for his com- 
fort for $4,000 a year. In fact, he ought to be able to buy all the 
and needful comforts of life for himself and family, 

and to educate his family for a less sum, if he desires to econo- 
mize. Therefore, itcan not be said that a tax upon that portion 
of one's income in excess of $4,000 is a tax 1 * consumption. 

It is argued by the enemies of this bill, . Chairman, that 
an income tax is inquisitorial. If this argument is to be ob- 
served, we could not have any taxes upon personal props. 
Oan any tax be more inquisitorial than the täriff taxes collected 
at custom-houses, where both women and men, if they are be- 

- lieved to have valuables upon their person which they are try- 
ing to bring into this country without the payment of the duty, 
are actually taken into apartments and their clothing removed. 
But this argument is so apparently fallacious that a mere pass- 
ing observation would seem to be suffizient. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] i 

Other enemies of the proposed income tax have argued that 
it is in violation of that part of the Constitution which declares 
that taxes shall be uniform throughout the States.” Of course 
a tax upon individual incomes, such as this bill provides for, is 
uniform throughout the United States; for it will uniformly ap- 
ply to all persons wheresover who have incomes in excess of 

„000. Thus it is uniform throughout the United States, but 
not uniform as to individual ons. No tax can be uniform as 
to individual people. A person who buys but little of theneces- 
saries of life pays but little of our Federal taxes; while another 
may expend his whole individual income in the purchase of 
clothing and other things that are highly taxed under our Fed- 
eral system, and thus pays much. 

Mr, Chairman, the idea of laying near 


taxation upon the ordinary ne articles .consumed ‘by the 


cessary 
: and middle classes of our © is amonstrous on. 
Ther ays Pietas 


o is no reason, gentlemen why we should not tax 


all of the burdens of 


of the rich. Governments are constituted for the purpose of 
securing to mankind personal liberty, personalsecurity, and the 
rights of private property. The Navy of the United States and 
the s Army both together cost the people over $40,000,000 
a year, and the vast police force throughout the United States 
costs the people an enormous sum of money. They are in exist- 
ence to preserve property rights as well as the personal rights of 
thecitizens. Then if the rich people would have theirproperty 
protected, is there any reason why they should not be com 
to pay a reasonable compensation toward the support of their 
Government for the benefits which they receive. 

Gentlemen, our laws, in order to challenge the respect of all 
our people, rich and poor alike, must be just. L insist that it is 
not right to exempt the rich from taxation. I shall do every- 
thing I can to secure the passage of this income tax bill alone 
with other reform legislation. The perpetuity and well-being 
of our institutions, the conditions that confront us, all admonish 
us that we should lift the burdensof taxation from the shoulders 
of the poor and that wealth should now be required to bear its 
due proportion of Federal taxation. Justice has long been de- 
ferred. The people are not in a condition of mind to have this 
pee longer continue. 

tus give relief to the tax-ridden people as soon as possible. 

For he that gives quickly gives twice.” [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. GEORGE W. HULICK, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 17, 1894. 
The House ‘dn Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
= ners the bill 4804 to reduce taxation, to provide rev- 
enue for the Government, and for other purposes 
= HULICK 7 brieny 
r. CHAIRMAN: I wish to express ‘bri my views in regurd to 
e penom N . Re rail e 3 wealth in its soil 
and industries, the people intelligent, in ious, progressive 
firm in their convictions of right, yet liberal towards others who 
may differ with them in religion, in politics, and in governmental 
affairs, I feel it to bo my duty as well as a privilege to gite some 
reasons why I shall vote against the bill which is entitled 
A bill to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for 
other purposes. 
Mr. Chairman, ifthe title of a bill is to indicate its character, the 


title of this should be— 
— potent nd gree part revenue for the Gov- 
to carryon the Government to be 
borro purposes of Turiſf reform. 


fro 
as declared in the Democratic pla 


In considering thismeasure let us look for a moment at the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the Committee on Ways and Means as 


they undertake to prepare a bill that is of so great significance to 
the welfare of this country, a billthat will affecte every 
community, and every State in this Union. They enter their com- 


mittee room ap pee to do certain things. The majority of that 
committee, which represents the Democratic party, arein sympathy 
with the tone and tenor” of the measure that they have reported to 
this House, and to which the people of this nation are looking with 
intense interest and the nations of the world are more than inter- 
ested spectators. 

The majority of that committee, supported by the Democratic 
members of this House, draw their inspiration only from the plat- 
forms of their party. They have. no other guide, Forthirty- 
years that y has been kept out of power in this Government 
because of the unpatriotic principles it advocated and the unjust 
legislation attempted by it. 

eferring, therefore, to their declarations upon the tariff ques- 
tion what do we find? 5 

The platform upon which Mr. Buchanan was elected Presidentof 
the United States contained this proposition: (The time has come 
for the people of the United States to declare themselves in favor 
of freeseas and progressive free trade ein Se ‘the world, and by 
solemn manifestations to „place their moral infiuence atthe siđe of 
théir successful example.” Upon that platform, which contains so 
many other declarations of policies inimical to the best interests 
of our country, which declared against internal improvements, 
against national banks, and in favor of slavery, the administra- 
‘tion of James Buchanan in carrying out those principles brought 
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our country down to bankruptcy and ruin and involved it into one 
of the most wicked and unjustifiable rebellions known to modern 
times. 

The ar oy aes party came into power, put down the rebellion, 
abolished slavery, restored 4,000,000 of human beings to freedom 
and endowed them with manhood, established the credit of the 
nation, and gave to the people the best currency known to the 
civilized world; inaugurated a system of internal improvements 
that has opened up our vast western domain, improved navigation, 
and added untold millions to our national wealth. During that 
time paid over two billions of the public debt, preserved the credit 
of the nation by paying every obligation of the Government, 
adopted a tariff system that raised all the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, while at the same time it protected and encouraged home 
industries and gave employment to every man, woman, and child 
that wanted work at higher wages than were paid by any other 
government on the face of the earth. 

All this was accomplished without the aid or sympathy of the 
Democratic party and against its determined protests. And for 
a third of a century the Democratic party was not permitted to 
have full control of the Government until the election of Grover 
Cleveland in the year of our Lord 1892, And what was the con- 
dition of the country when it was turned over to the Democratic 

arty? In his message to Congress in December, 1892, President 
Harison describes it in the following language: 

In submitting my annual message to Con, I have great satisfaction in 
being able to say that the eral conditions affecting the commercial and indus- 
trial interests of the United States are in the highest degree favorable. A com- 

ison of the existing conditions with those of the most favored period in the 
tory of the country will, I believe, show that so high a degree of ky ep 
and so general a diffusion of the orta of life were never before enjoyed by our 


people. 
> * * * * 


= à 
There never has been a time in our history when work was so abundant or when 
wages were as high, whether measured by the currency in which they are paid or 
by their power to supply the necessaries and comforts of life. * * * And this 
brief exhibit of the growth and 2 of the country will give us a level from 
which to note the increase or decadence that new legislative policies may bring to 
us. There is no reason why the national influence, power, and prosperity should 
not observe the same rates of increase that have charac the past thirty 
ears. We carry the great impulse and increase of these years into the future. 
ere is no reason why in many kinds of production we should not all 
other natious as we have aieas donein some. There are no near frontiers to 
our possible development. Retrogression would be a crime. 


His observations were approved by everybody, even Mr. Cleve- 
land, in his message to the extra session of Congress in August last, 
says: 

with abundant promise of ti ti d 

With plenteous crops, abun pro; of remunerative ed an 


manufac’ with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with 
assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and fear have sprung 


up on every side. 

Mr. Chairman, the question naturally arises why did this finan- 
cial distrust and fear suddenly spring up on every side? It is easily 
answered. It will be remembered that in the Democratic conven- 
tion of 1892 the majority of the committee on rules reported a res- 
olution on the subject of the tariff and asked its adoption. It con- 
tained, among other things, the following relative to the domestic 


industries of the country: 
But in making reductions in taxes it is not proposed to injure any domestic 
industries, but to promote their healthy growth. 


You willremember, Mr. Chairman, thatresolution was not adopted. 
It was not good Democratic doctrine. That party was not in favor 
of promoting „the healthy growth of our domestic industries.” 
The minority of the committee, under the leadership of Mr. Neal, 
the late Democratic candidate for governor of Ohio, made a sep- 
arate report that was adopted by the convention. I will read it: 

We denounce the Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great 
majority of the American 1 or the benefit of the few. We declare it to be 
a fundamental principal of the Democratic party that the Federal Government 
has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties except for the 

urposes of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such taxes shall 
limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly and economically 
administered. 

This resolution was adopted by that convention with thunderous 
rounds of applause, and if there was any friendly feeling toward 
our domestic industries and for the working people of this country, 
it was completely extinguished by the adoption of that resolution. 

The progressive “free-trade” doctrine of the Buchanan Democ- 
racy of 1856 was now for the first time revived. The party had 
learned nothing by its past defeats. From 1856 to 1872 it had made 
no declarations on the tariff. They were too busily engaged in try- 
ing to defeat the Republican party in its efforts to put down the 
rebellion. But in 1872 they nominated Horace Greeley for Presi- 
dent on a platform that remitted the discussion of the tariff to the 
Con, ional districts. I ask your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, 
while I read it: 

ae cape that there are in our midst honest but irreconcilable 
differences of opinion with regard to the respective systems of pro- 
tection and free trade, we remit the discussion of the subject to the 
88 in their Congressional distriets, and to the decision of the 
er thereon, wholly free from Executive interference or die- 

ion. 

There were irreconcilable differences between the pariy and their 
candidate, for Greeley was a protectionist, pure and simple, while 


his ar favored “ progressive free trade.” 


a > And I say right here 
in this connection that if the Democratic p. esd readopted 
this resolution in 1892 they would not have found themselves 
in the embarrassing 5 upon the tariff question, in 
Which they find theniselves to-day; in fact, if Jou gentlemen on the 
other side of the Honse would regard the sentiment of your people 
at home in your Congressional district, and heed their protest 
against this destructive measure, you couldn’t muster a dozen votes 
in its favor. But you denounced “ Republican protection as a fraud, 
a robbery of the great majority of the American people, and uncon- 
stitutional.” Unfortunately you made your part; 1 it, and, 
with the assistance of the Populists of the West, the Mugwumps of 
the East, and the money of oreign importers, together with your 
deceptive ery of “ Tariff reform,” you succeeded in placing your 
party in full control of the Government. 

Under such inspiration, with a loyalty to party policies, and 
devotion to party pledges, and if for a better cause would challenge 

iration, the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means 
prepared the bill we now have under consideration. Nr. Chairman, 
they would have us believe tliat it is a bill for (revenue only.“ Not 
so. While it professes “to provide revenue for the Government“ 
it will fall short of raising enough revenue to pay the expenses of 
the Government by a hundred million of dollars. We are not yet 
advised how the deficiency is to be raised. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, proposes to issue 
$50,000,000 of bonds, and borrow money to increase the gold reserve 
from $73,000,000, to which it has fallen, to $100,000,000, as required 
by law, the revenues being now insufficient to meet the current 
A ge of the Government and to pay the interest on the public 
debt. We have had intimations, however, that it is proposed to 
make up the deficiencies by levying a tax on incomes. But when 
your committee introduces a bill for that purpose you will inaugu- 
rate one of the worst sone ium of political 
nessed on that side of the Chamber. 

When Governor McKinley and his Republican colleagues formu- 
lated the tariff law now on our statute book, which has brought so 
much prosperity to our country and happiness to our people, they 
first ascertained how much money was required to pay the expenses 
of the Government, and then proceeded to levy duty upon imports 
so as to protect and encourage home industries, home enterprises, 
American workmen, and American labor. [App ause. | 

But let us examine for a moment some of the provisions of this 
bill, and see whether they commend themselves to the intelligent 
judgment of the American people, tested by the light of past expe- 
rience and the deplorable condition in which we find our country 
by the threatened legislation of this Democratic Congress. 

Whatever of 3 there is in this bill is apo ogized for by 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. WILSON of West Virginia]. In 
his report accompanying the bill, he says: 

The bill on which the committee has expended much patient and anxious 
labor is not offered as a complete response to the mandate of the American peo- 
ple. Itno more professes be purged of all protection than to be free of all 
errors in its complex and manifold details. 

There is one peculiarity, Mr. Chairman, about this bill. What- 
ever protection there is left in it is all in favor of products and 
imports chiefly used by the wealthier classes of our people. 

Almost every democratic member of this House who hasan aged 
in this discussion has apologized for what protection there is in it. 
Free trade seems to have “run riot.” 

Mr. Chairman, my democratic coll es dare not go back to Ohio 
next falland preach on the stump what they declare on the floor 
of this House. If they do, instead of 81,000 votes against them it 
will be a hundred thousand. Even my friend JOHNSON will be left 
out in the cold” to manufacture street-railroad iron under protection 
ai sp of drawing his salary asa free-trade Congressman. [Ap- 

ause. 

P Why, we have in our State only a very few leading Democratic 
oliticians who are “out and out” free-traders. My colleague, Mr. 
OHNSON, Larry Neal, late candidate for governor, and one of my 

constituents, an ex-Republican ex-member of Congress, the Hon. 

John Q. Smith, are about the only men in my State who have the 

“í courage of their convictions.” Most estimable, honorable gentle- 

men—but “ free-trade lunatics.” To hear them tell it last fall you 

would think their name was legion. Weread about a“ demoniac ” 
whom Christ met near the shore of the Mediterranean. He cast the 
evil spirits out of the man and ordered them to enter into the swine 
that were feeding hard by. That drove of hogs rushed headlong 
into the sea and were choked. The result of the election in Ohio 
last fall seems to indicate that the“ demoniacal“ spirits of free trade 
had entered into the Democracy and drove the party, leaders and 
all, into the sea of defeat and oblivion under the waves of popular 
indignation against “ progressive free trade,” and so called “Tariff 

Reform.” [Laughter and applause.] 

. Chairman, let us for a moment examine some of the schedules 
of this bill and see whether they will commend themselves to the 
wise judgment of the American people. y . 

The farming people of my district and State are chiefly interested 
in the wool and tobacco industries. Itis estimated that 2,500,000,000 
pounds is the amount of the world’s production of wool; of this 
amount Australasia furnishes to the markets of the world more than 


evil spirits ever wit- 
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one-fifth of the supply, This is raised on cheap land and by cheap 
Jabor and with all the modern 3 in preparing and placin 
it on the markets of the world. It is estimated that one-fourth o 
the wool used for clothing purposes to-day is produced in that 
eountry, because of its“ length, strength, and fineness of fiber.” 

Against the importations of foreign wool into our market to 
come in competition with our woolgrowers, the present law was 
enacted. This bill puts wool on the free list—the question of a 
tariff for revenue is lost sight of, and it is now proposed to destroy 
the great industry of woolgrowing, which has attained the sey- 
enth in rank amongst the branches of American agriculture. _ 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, wool was imported into 
the United States to the value of $18,416,881.92, on which was paid 
a tariff duty of $8,159,453.49, all of which is to come in free at an 
annual loss of reyenue to the Government of over $800,000,000. 
During the same time woolen goods manufactured by foreign 
cheap labor were imported, valued at $36,993,409.16, yielding a 
revenue of $36,448,667.46. The rate is to be so reduced under this 
bill as to result in a loss of revenue of over $21,733,788. 

The great State of Ohio raises about one-seventh of the sheep 
and one-seventh of the wool of the United States, and yet my Demo- 
cratic coll es from that State will vote for this measure, that 
will at one ‘‘fell stroke” destroy this industry that has added its 
millions to the wealth of our people. 

In the campaign of 1883 the Democratic committee of Ohio issued 
a circular which contained the following: 

It is by no means a specious argument to assert that the influence of the reduc- 
tion upon the value of the sheep and their 3 will be felt upon the value of the. 
land. Every farmer knows that a flock of sheep is one of the best of fertilizers. 
It is a remarkable fact that sheep can subsist on very poor land. The Democratic 
party, as the facts show, has been steadily and earnestly opposed to the perpetra- 

on of this great wrong against the people. Their almost unanimous vote indi- 
5 ech a political party they are heartily in sympathy with the wool pro- 

Farmers of Ohio, can you trust the that has, in our National Legislature, 
ny es and robbed you, at the bidding of the capitalist of New England! 

Is there any — for you from such a party who have thus deliberately sacri- 
ficed your deares t interests? o party that 


and created this great wrong 


ean not be trusted to give you relief. The Democrats in Congress were pa 
friends. They sought, merar means in their power, to prevent this wrong from 
bein, inflicted : on you. Trust the Democratic party in matter; it has prom- 
ised to and will give you relief. 


Farmers of Ohio, farmers of the United States, can you trust the 
party that is now in this National Legislature about to enact into 

w a measure that will outrage and rob you at the bidding of the 
free traders of the south and capitalists of Europe. The Demo- 
erats in Congress are not your friends. They do not voice your 
sentiment nor regard your interests when they vote for this bill; 
that is void of virtue” and fraught with destructive consequences 
if it becomesalaw. Is there any hope for —— from such a party? 
The Democrats in Congress are not your friends, but enemies to 

our dearest interests. Next fall it will be remitted to you in your 

ongressional districts, when you will have a splendid opportunity 
to 58 yourselves in thundering tones, so loud and so deep that 
it will be heard all over this continent and throughout Europe, and 
this House will have a Republican majority of representatives that 
will give life to our dead industries, work to the idle, bread to the 
hungry, clothing to the naked, cheer to the dependent, and pros- 
perity to our country. [Loud ee, 

Under the McKinley law the sheep industry in the United States 
has steadily prosp In 1891 there were 43,431,136 sheep owned by 
our farmers. The numberincreased in 1892 to44,938,365, and during 
the year 1893 it reached 47,273,553. Let the McKinley law remain 
in force and in five years we will have a hundred million of sheep, 
feeding upon a thousand American hills in full charge of American 
shepherds. [Applause.] Pass the Wilson bill, which also puts 
mutton on the free list, and this great industry will be destroyed. 
What say the farmers of this country about this threatened calam- 
ity? Repeal the McKinley law and there will be imported into this 
country more than $50,000,000 of free wool and woolen goods under 
a reduced tariff, entailing a loss of forty millions of revenue and 
turning out thousands of men, women, and children to depend upon 
charity. knows we have seen enough of that in this country 
since the 4th of last March. PERPE 

Only the records of Heaven can reveal the sad story and number 
theheartaches. Nobody knowsit better than members of Congress. 
There is scarcely an hour of the day we are not called upon to give 
to charity. I am sorry to cag ats are many impostors taking 
Saran ees of the hard times. , Mr. Chairman, the other night 
I contributed money to a man to help bury his wife, but the next 
morning I found out that she was the liveliest corpse in the city 
and her husband the greatest fraud. [Laughter.] 

But I must hasten. is bill aims another deadly blow at the 
farmer’s interest. It makes a reduction of the present rate of $2 to 
$1 per pome on leaf tobacco suitable for cigar wrappers, not 
stemmed, and from yy per pound on stemmed to $1.25 per pound. 

For the year ending June 30, 1893, there was imported into this 
country that quality of tobacca not stemmed to the amount of 
2,362,531 pounds, valued at $1,979,657.48, upon which a revenue was 
derived o $4,725,062.51. What do you “tariff for revenue only” 
members over there propose todo with tobacco? One would suppose 
that if it were the revenue you wanted you would increase the rate. 
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But no, you reduce it one-half, and thereby entail a loss of revenue 
on the Government of over $2,000,000. 

I prey you, gentlemen, tell me who are asking for the reduction 
of the duty on tobacco. Have the Committee on Ways and Means 
received any petitions from the tobacco- 
Were there any such, lying on the table of the committee when they 
were considering this question? In the last fiscal year there was 
imported into this country over 22,000,000 pounds of tobacco, valued 
at over twelve and a half million dollars, on which there was paid 
a duty of nearly $15,000,000. 

What would be the importations if the duty is reduced one-half? 
The question answers itself. But who, I pray, can pretend to tell 
what will be the effect upon the tobacco industries of our country? 
How can a thinking, reasonable people regard such a suicidal poles’ 

y 


wers of the country? 


Every pound of tobacco used y our people should be raised 
American farmers on American soil. [Applause.] 

Under the McKinley law the production of tobacco has resulted 
in prost prosperity to the tobacco farmers, not only of my district, 
but of the State of Ohio and the United States. In the year 1888 
there were imported into the United States 7,098,395 pounds of 
what under the law was denominated as fillers, and 8 only 35 
cents duty per pound, and our product had to be sold for the same 

rice as that. A great fraud was thus e not only on the 

overnment, but on the tobacco-growers of this country. After the 
passage of the present law the importation of cigar-wrappers did 
not exceed 300,000 pounds—thus lessening the competition against 
our own tobacco and enhancing its market value. 

If there was ever one article brought from a foreign country that 
would raise a large revenue and that ought to be taxeditis tobacco. 
Ihave never used it myself. I am not, however, so selfish as to 
object to others enjoying it. Nevertheless, if a tariff were to be 
levied upon it high enough to practically prevent its importation 
and our people induced to use only what is raised and manufactured 
in this country, I Prey. you what harm would result? 

With our skille labor, improved methods, productive soil, favor- 
able climate, we could, ina few years, supply the world. [Applause.] 
Instead of our cities and towns swarming with idle men chewing 
and smoking foreign tobacco they would be at work on American 
farms raising and stripping American tobacco and manufacturing it 
in oct shops for consumption all over the world. [Loud 
applause. 

retary Morton in his annual report for 1893, in speaking of 
the great total of our annual agricultural imports, aggregating in 
value some $350,000,000 says: 

The question then comes E some, perhaps much, of it ought not to bo 
2 npon our own soil, in proximity to those of our own markets where this 

ense demand exists. And the truth is it could and should be so grown. The 
time will come when, under the favorable conditions of soil and climate which this 
country possesses, a very large share of agricultural ucts now imported will 
be raised by American farmers. Our lar; ports of hides, fruits, nuts, and wines, 
aggregating an average of over $60,000,000, could all be produced in this country. 
A considerable share of the fibers, including wool and silk, and no doubt a large 


a of the tobacco now imported, couldfalso be produced in the United States. 
‘his is true likewise of sugar. 


This, coming from a member of Mr, Cleveland's Cabinet, does not 
sustain the free-trade fallacies of the Democratic majority in this 
House. Mr. Chairman, the soil and climate are right; the trouble 
is, the Democratic party is in power in this country, and it is not 
right by a large majority. [Applause.] The fact is, the Demo- 
eratic party can not run this Government to the best interest of the 
people, and the time when our agricultural imports will be 9 8 

uced upon our own soil and raised by American farmers will be 
when, and not until, the Republican party is restored to 
the election of a Republican Congress, and William Mc 
Ohio, President of the United States. [Loud applause.] 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, our agricultural ex- 
ports (as shown by the reports) amounted, in round numbers, to 
$800,000,000, being 78 per cent of our total exports. In the year 
1893 they amounted to $615,000,000, a falling off of nearly two hun- 
dred millions, caused by the distrust in the 8 Administra- 
tion. Does the farmer inquire why it is, that the price ofhis wheat 
is so low? Look for a moment at the table of exports for some of the 
farm products, and observe how our export trade has fallen off in 
the last year. 


ower by 
nley, of 


1892.—Exported cattle valued alle $35, 000, 000 
1893.—Exported cattle valued alllCccccccckk 26, 000, 000 
WONG ON aias sae ssauceatsons Sonaqseesssbwaviaccseecoupenesasess 
1892.—Beef exported 
1893.—Beef exported 
e . sencasecseras 
r r ENET T AR €85, 000, 000 
1893.—Pork exported ... -- 84,000,000 
Waltiny Off soencssacccewasathin asset acusanebeeseswaswansbesus boos 1, 000, 000 
. 3 ̃²Ür] Ü . ̃ ˙— S E T ENS 41, 000, 000 
1893,—Corn exported 8 — 000, 
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try 
must produce what the world wants and what the world must 
have. 8 se y 
Why, Mr. Chairman, there are in the United States, as shown by 
the last census,more than six million farms. Upon them dwell 
more than thirty millions of the population of this great country, 
and they exported, as Isaid before, in the year 1892, over eight hun- 
dred millions of their products. Remove the Democratic free-trade 
tariff-for-revenue only incubus from American commerce; carry out 
in good fait hthe principles of reciprocity, as set forth in the Mc- 
Kinley law and advocated by James G. Blaine; encourage friend] 
legislation to our home industries, and our be laren rts wi 
be double in five years, and our ships ladened with our prodnets will 
enter every port in the world. [Applause.] _ 8 
But, Mr. Chairman, there is not one virtue in this bill. 


The following table will indicate the present rate and the pro- 


.-| 3 cents per pound. 
.| 5 cents per ` 
8 conts per pound 
not stemmed..| $2 per pound $1 


3 on the more important agricultural products which I 
xe taken from the different schedules: 
A ad 
Rates of duty under— orem 
Pres- | Pro 
Present law. 
W. 
Horses: Per ct. | Per et. 
Valued. 8 $30 per heat 20. 
$150 ea 
Valued at $150 and | 30 per cent 20. 00 
over. 
Mues eee neennen $20 per hende 20. 00 
Cattle: 
year old or less. bP ebayer re = 20. 00 
More than 1 year old $10 per head 20. 00 
2 $1.5) per head — — 20. 00 
W ear old. 75 cents per head 20. 00 
One year old or more sire bar bene eb 20. 00 
Corn or maize .......... 15cents per bushel |. 20. 00 
15 cents per 20. 00 
$4 per ton 21.66 
-| 15cents per pound. 19. 28 
40 cents per bushel 25.74 
-| 25 cents per bush 20.78 
21.67 
32.34 
57. 03 
119. 34 


The above are the principal productions of the Northern farmers on 
which the duties are to be reduced on an average of 50 per cent, while 
lemons, peanuts, rice 8 rice flour, and rice meal remain the 
same as at present. Protection to peanuts is all right, but it must 
not be given to wool, lumber, shingles, coal, milk, eggs, apples, beef, 
mutton, pork, lard, tallow, salt, broom corn, flax, hemp, and twine, 
all of which is placed on the free list for the benefit of—well, the 

ood people of the South, whose interests seem to be placed at the 
der mercies of you gentlemen on the other side of the chamber. 
[Applause. } . l 

Mr. Chairman, when I first came here, and while looking for a 
house in which to move my family, everybody told me that Í must 
be sure and select one with a ‘‘Sonthern exposure.” In examinin; 
into the details of this bill one would infer that Mr. Wilson an 
his committee had been impressed with the same idea, that it was 
better that not only dwellings, but that a tariff for revenue only 
bill should be constructed with a „Southern exposure.” [Laugh- 


ter. 

8 of the principal industries of my district is the manufacture 
of binding-twine and mee in the beautiful and heretofore thriving 
city of Xenia. The binding twine industry is now protected by a 
rate of seven-tenths cent per pound on twine. The tariff of 1883 
levied $15 per ton on sisal and $20 per ton on manila. On twine 
and rope the duty was 2} cents per pound. Under this law capi- 
talists were induced to invest their money to develop this new 
industry, and by reason of the sudden development of the demand 
for binding-twine and the lack of sufficient mills to supply the 
demand, the manufacturers controlled the market. But this con- 
tinned but a short time, as new mills were built, more capital 
invested, competition followed, and prices were reduced. The 
McKinley law placed raw materials on the free list and reduced 
the duty to seven-tenths cent per pound. ‘This business is a branch 
of manufacture which requires a large investment in the“ plant“. 
Great risks have to be taken in the purchase of raw materials— 
heavy credits, and long time, 

Under the encouragement given by Republican legislation to 
these industries, capitalists invested their money at their own 
homes in the. city of Xenia, Ohio, and built five factories for the 


* ` 


manufacture of binding-twine, all of which were in full operation 
up to last April. : 

At this time two of them are shut down and the other three are 
running less than half the number of hands, Under favorable cir- 
cumstances, under the sunlight of protection, they employed a 
thousand people, but under the dark and threatening cloud of free 
trade they are now working less than four hundred. This bill pro- 
poses to put binder twine on the free list, and thereby open our 
market to the world. These mills will then be compelled to either 
close down. or reduce the 8 of their employés to that paid b 
the Belfast Rope Works in and and kindred industries. An 
who is to suffer by it? Go ask those working ple and their 
families. They can tell you; but it will be in subdued tones and 
with saddened hearts, 

There is another reprehensible characteristic of this measure. It 
reduces the duty on that class of goods worn and used by the rich 
and which the poor do not and could not buy. Plushes, cloaks, 
Axminster, moquette ts, Saxony, Wilton, and Tourney velvets, 
Brussels carpet, tapestry Brussels and druggets are all to come into 
this country under a duty reduced on the average of over 50 per cent 
from the present rate. 

Last looking-glasses were imported into this country in value 
$618,000, and the Government received $216,000 revenue. This bill 
reduces the duty from 60 to 35 per cent, at a loss of $155,000 to the 
Treasury. Painted, tin stained, and enameled dishes” valued 
at $6,000,000 were imported last year, yielding a revenue of over 
$4,000,000 to the Treasury, A on and a of this revenue is 
to be cut off—to encourage a still greater importation— thus robbing 
our laborers, injuring our industries, and benefiting the rich who 
PP try complaning about 

i 5 ng 0 country complaning abou 
the tariff pag etn carpets or silk-plush cloaks? 9 their 
wives and daughters complaining because they can’t wear ‘‘silks 
and satins“ f d yet this bill reduces the duty on these goods 
from 60 to 35 per cent. There was a revenue of over 000 
received last year on carpets alone. This is to be reduced nearly one 
half—for whose benefit, I pray? If you want to raise revenue in- 
crease the duty on these things. e rich who buy them are not 
complaining of high prices. Encourage their manufacture in this 
country, and thereby give more employment to American labor. 
3 If the rich are determined to buy foreign goods let 
them pay the duty and fill the Treasury. 

A few years ago a young man left his home in my county and set- 
tled in Tennessee. He had been there but a short time when he 
discovered in the bottom of the river shells out of which pearl 
buttons could be made. Before the passage of the McKinley law 
all pearl buttons worn by our people were imported, and sold in 
our markets at a fabulous price; they could not be manufactured 
in this country forthe want of protection. That law encouraged and 
protected such enterprises by a duty of 143 per cent on foreign but- 
tons. He at once ed a company; invested capital; gathered 
the shells; manufactured a button equal in quality to the foreign 
article, and made money. Another and another company was started, 
employing hundreds of hands. Competition uced the price. 
He sent me specimens of their buttons, of W beanty. and 
design fitto ornament the robe of a qneen. ithout protection 
these shells would have lain in the bottom of the Tennessee River 
until Gabriel should sound the judgment day. [Applanse.] 

Horses were imported into this country in the year ending June 30, 
1893, valued at $1, 164,483.50, which paid a duty of $367,440. This bill 
reduces the duty from $30 per head to 20 per cent ad valorem, which 
will reduce the revenne $135,000. Before a Canadian can bring 
his horses over the border into our country, to compete with our 
breeders, if the horses are not worth over $150 ead, he must 
deposit into the Treasury of the United States head. This 

ives our farmers the advantage to the extent of on each horse. 
nder the pernicious ad valorem system the duties will be reduced 
about one- the present rate. 

Our country boys do not want free trade competition. [Applause.] 
It is prop to reduce the duty on sheep from 75 cents per head to 
20 per cent ad valorem, entailing a loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment of over $300,000. And this bill is offered as a revenue measure! 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask permission to 
ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. H CK. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I suppose the produce you .refer to, the 

cultural products which you say will be imported into the 
nited States, is from countries adjoining ours. I take it that you 
refer princi ally to Mexico and Canada; is that true? 

Mr. H CK. Itistrue. Butthesame Seo, Dei apply to 
En d or any part of Europe, the only difference being in the ad- 
ditional cost of transportation. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Do you know, as a matter of fact, which 
country gets the better in the importation of produce, Canada or the 
United States, in a long series of years, for instance, forty-five years? 
Which country do the balance of trade with refer- 
ence to agricult roduets ? 

Mr. HULICK. I do not know that an answer ten that 
would necessarily be involved in the discussion at this po 


ou suppose 


uestion 
I am 
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discussing the question of encouraging home industries and 


now 

protecting home labor. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. gag paoi Iam making, if my friend will 
C 
sell the people of Can very m more i uce 
through a long series of years, and have done so, than the farmers 
of Canada sell to the people of the United States. 

Mr. HULICK. That is correct, and I am gma of it. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. And therefore if we absolute free trade 
as between Canada and the United States, the United States would 
get the benefit of it or would get the better of it. 

Mr. HULICK. I am very g we have the ability to produce 
and sell not only to Canada, but to every other country, more than 
we buy. This was brought anonn however, by thirty of pro. 
tection under Republican i tion, encouraging home indus- 
tries, and protecting American wage earners, as I said before. Free 
trade had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BROOKS . May I interrupt the gentleman again? 

Mr. HULICK. My time is limited, and I trust the gentleman 
will not interrupt me. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I just want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to one or two facts. Now, I am a Northern man. The gentleman 
has said that this bill discriminates in favor of the South. Take 
the coal and iron along the Appalachian range, extending from the 
State of New York to the State of Alabama. These coal and iron 
fields in those mountains are 900 miles long, and some of the finest 
iron fields and coal fields in the United States are south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Coal and iron are placed upon the free list. 

Texas produces about four million sheep, about one-tenth of all 
the sheep in the United States. I believe that delegation will vote 
to place wool on the free list; and I assert in the presence of the 
gentlemen here that if any part of this country has been discrimi- 
nated against in this bill in the placing of raw materials upon the 
free list it is the South. I have no doubt about it at all. 

. Mr. HULICK. I cannotsee it in that light; PI ask thegentleman 
why are steel and iron cotton ties placed on the free list? In the 
last year there were imported more than $56,000 worth, on which a 
duty was paid of over $25,000. This was done for the sole benefit 
of the cotton planters of the South, while a high duty is retained 
on the Northern farmers’ hoop iron. 

The rate on cotton goods has been reduced, The committee has 
struck off from $300, to $400,000 of revenue on cotton im 
upon which the cheap labor and skill of European people have 
expended, thereby bringing cotton prints into competition with our 
Northern capital and labor. The duty on calico is to be reduced 
from 5 to 3} cents a yard. On that item alone the Government re- 
ceived the last year over $111,000 revenue. This bill willreduceit 
to less than $78,000. Is not this a discrimination against Northern 
labor? And taking the whole cotton schedule, the revenues are 
sought to be cut down over$3,000,000, and as I said this affects chiefly 
Northern labor. 

The McKinley law encourages the loom and spindle. Northern 
capital is invested in them, and the New England boys and girls 
who are taught to respect work enter the factories and earn an 
honest living. The Southern people could do the samo thing if 
they had some of the Yankee grit in their make up. And notwith- 
standing the 5-cent tariff calico can be bought for less than 5 cents 
per ya: These ladies here in the galleries to-night did not 
pay 5 cents a yard for the calico dresses they have on. 5 7 Be- 
cause the cotton was raised in this conntry, spun and woven in this 
country, priata in this country, after which it wascut, made, and 
worn by American girls. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. 
a suggestion right here? 

Mr. HULICK. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has a little over five minutes 

1 HULICK. I hope my time will be extended and not all be 
taken up. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I wish to suggest that the 
man who produced cotton produced it below the cost of production, 
while every man who touched it after it left his hands made money 
out of it; consequently the whole thing is for the benefit of all 
. except the producer of the cotton, the man who 
raised it. 

Mr.HULICK. If you will send up North and encourage our Yan- 
kee boys, they will go down South and show you peolep how to 
Taise cotton,and not lose money on iteither. And because your peo- 
ple do not know how to raise cotton without loosing money on it you 
seek to cripple the New England wage-earners by reducing the duty 
on their manufactured articles. : 

You are going to reduce the duty on collars and cuffs by this bill. 
Is this in response to an appeal from the poor people of this coun- 
try, who are out of work and their families starving? They are not 
suffering for the want of collars and euffs to wear, but tomake. The 
New York correspondent of the Irish Textile Journal, published in 
Belfast, Ireland, in speaking of the Wilson bill, says: 


Allthe proposed duties in the Wilson Mil aro at straight of valorem rates. 
are no whatsoever. In scheduleof all linen, 
are lumped together at 30 per cent, * * * There will be many changes in the 


Will the gentleman allow me 


bill before its final passage, but it is ten to one if — — 
snore gt oe aes salar E eas eae American linen 


This is the opinion joyfully and hopefully expressed by foreigners 
about the Wilson bit And the 5 Repceatmmaliven on the 
floor of this House in voting for this measure are digging the grave 
and erecting a tombstone over the remains of American indus’ x 
And next the American voters will dig the political grave of the 
Democratic , and erect thereon a tombstone on which will be 
‘died from free trade and tariff reform.” 

Mr. Chairman, look at the condition of our eountry at this moment; 
everywhere, on every side, in city and country, distrust and doubt 
and = eT industry papol: 8 2 and wna ror thou- 
sandsof petitions coming up to Congress from the , imploring 
their Representatives to let the tariff alone and 8 the 
Wilson bill. These petitions fall before eyes blinded by party zeal; 
these prayers fall upon ears deadened to the ery of hunger an 
want, but quick tocatch the sound of every party demand. ‘Give 
us this day our daily bread” is a prayer if offered up to heaven will 
be answered, but of no avail when offered to the Democratic mem- 
bers of this House, who have it in their power to grant relief. And 
i we hear the eloquent member from New York [Mr. COCHRAN 

eclaring in stentorian voice and with wild gesticulation that he an 
his party will vote for the Wilson bill if every office in the Govern- 
ment should be withheld from them and every citizen in their 
districts should ask them to vote against this bill. 

This is not , but servile cowardice; not sense, but non- 
sense; not patriotic independence, but political servitude. 

At the extra session of Congress we heard the voice of the elo- 
quent and learned geutlemen from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] in advo- 
cating the repeal of the purchasing elause of Sherman Act, use 
this language in relation to England: 


Su we try brin; her to terms by action. Letme appeal to your patriot- 
ism.. Shall we make — — 5 ori gate action — thus allow 
questions? Shall we con- 


there be same living mosg the Eastern coast—better ac- 


the 
Golden Gate are not afraid to cast all upon the Repub- 


All 

lie and rise or fall with it. 
One hundred and seventeen years ago the liberty bell gave notice to 3 

and expectant people that indspendence had been declared. There may be dou! 

ing, trembling ones among us now, but, sirs, I do not overestimate it when I 

that out of 12,000,000 voters more than ten millions are waiting, 

eo eee Eee announce the financial independence of the United 

tes. 


This Congress can not more surely win the approval of a gratefal people than 
. K 

the wishes, the entres: or the threats of foreign Erkent 

And yet that same gentleman a few evenings since made a lon 
and eloquent speech in favor of this bill, the terms and tenor o 
which favor English markets, English merchants, English manu- 
facturers, and English prosperity to the prejudice of American mar- 
kets, American m: ts, American manufactures, and American 
prosperity. But such are party,ties and party servitude that even he 
is compelled to be inconsistent in order to be loyal to his party. 
[Applause by the Republicans. ] 

Bat I must hasten, and not claim the indulgence of the House too 


long. 

Me. Chairman, the people have no confidence in the Democratic 
party and why should they? For thirty-three Syers that porty Das 
opposed every measure that has been adopted by the Republican 
party for the good of the people and has advocated nothing that 
would advance the interests of the Republie. 

You were loud in expressions of appreciation of the patriotism of 
the soldiers and sailors of the Union in the late war for its preser- 
vation, and promised just and liberal pensions forall disabled Union 
soldiers, their widows, and dependent ones. And the very first 
official act of the President was to appoint a Secretary of the Interior 
from the South, who did not and could not sympathize with the 
Union soldiers, and at once began the work of dropping their names 
from the pension rolls, many of whom were about to go down to 
their graves because of wounds and disease received in the service 
of their coun Is there left one soldier in this broad land that 
has confidencein this Administration and who will repeat the folly 
of voting the Democratic ticket? [Applause.] 

The Hawaiian policy of the Administration is another devel 
ment of weakness and a humiliating failure that receives the criti- 
cism and deserves the contempt of every patriotice American eiti- 
zen. There is no one so poor to do it reverence.” 

When a Republican representative was sent to Hawaii, governed 
by the traditions of his party, inspired by the free institutions of his 
own country, his love of freedom and sympathy for those struggling 
to be free from the domination of a wicked, unprincipled queen, he 
raised the banner of freedom, and thestars and stripes waved in tri- 
umph over that island of the sea, as it does to-day over our own be- 
loved land. [Applause.] 

But alas, and t another party came into power, and a Demo- 
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cratic resentative was sent there; and, governs by the tradi- 
tions of his party, inspired by the petty jealousy of the Secretary 
of State against the Republican Administration, the flag wag 
hauled down and the American people bowed their heads in humili- 
ation and shame. [AP lause.] 

Are von surprised that the people have no confidence in this 
Administration? 

Continue the poleg of protection, encourage the young men and 
young women of our land as they leave our schools and colle es, 
and homes, instead of seeking employment in the cities and Gov- 
ernment positions at the capital, to go West and “buy farms and 
till them; build houses and fill them;” establish schools and teach 
them; churches and worship in them, Continue this policy, and 
our whole land will once more resound with the hum of industry 
capital will seek investment, labor will receive its justreward, an 
despondency will give way to hope and cheer; confidence will be 
restored, and our people will again be happy. [Applause.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE W. SMITH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January £3, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The prosperity of the citizens of this country, 
the diversification of their industries, the enlargement of our home 
markets of each and every character, and the furnishing of more 
work at better wages to all the laboring people of this country 
ought to be one great aim and object of our legislation. While as 
one great brotherhood we should sympathize with all mankind, 
and while we might wish to improve the condition of every human 
being N pore of the land in which they live, yet, as an American 
citizen, I insist our first and highest duty is to our own people. 

And since the bill under consideration does not in its provisions 
sustain or uphold the Democratic policy as announced in its plat- 
form of 1892, that protective tariff is unconstitutional, but on the 
contrary the policy of protection is recognized and sustained as to 
certain products and industries, I am constrained to ask this Demo- 
cratic House to disagree with the Committee on Ways and Meansin 
so far, at least, as the provisions of this bill relative to bituminous 
coal is concerned. 

The coal industry in the United States is a large one. In 1892 we 

roduced about 150,000,000 tons. Ihave not at this moment the 

es for 1893. This industry furnishes employment for many 
thousand men, securing generally good, or at least fair, wages. Our 
coal fields are not exhausted, nor will they be for many years to 
come, This bill threatens the interest and welfare of every oper- 
ator and employé engaged in the coal industry. 

This bill places bituminous coal on the free list. Every operator 
and employé in that business knows this would please England, 
Canada, and Nova Scotia; butin pleasing them you would take work 
from our own laborers and money from our own people. This is 
the first time in the history of this Government that any party has 
sought to place bituminous coal on the free list. The rate of duty 
has been og frac changed, and the changes from time to time in 
the duty on bituminous coal is shown in the following compilation 
of the tariff laws, to wit: 


Year. Rate. Duty per ton. 
DD 2 cents per bushel, equals $0. 50 
1790 to 1792 --| 8 cents per bushel, equals. . 84 

-| 44 cents per bushel, equals. 1.26 

5 cents per bushel, equals.... 25 1. 40 

10 cents per bushel, equalss -....nensrreesns 85 2.80 

5 cents per bushel, equals.. ine 1.40 

1824 to 1842 6 cents per bushel, equals.. 1. 68 
SONS WO TBD eessen eS aN RERA SAONE VS 1.75 
1846 to 1857 30 per cent ad valorem, eq $0.65 to .75 
1857 to 1861 ... 24 per cent ad valorem, equals. . 55 to . 65 
1861 to 1 mo T 1. 00 
1862 to 1864 1.10 
1864 1,25 
75 


Would free coal benefit this country at this time? Would it ben- 
efit those who are en in that industry in this country? Cer- 
tainly it would not aid in increasing the revenues to replenish our 


depleted Treasury, although this bill is supposed to have as one of 
its objects the raising of revenue for the Government. 

The present duty on bituminous coal is 75 cents per ton. Why 
strike that off? At that rate it yields near one million dollars rev- 
enue, and at the same time aids in furnishing work for our labor- 
ing people. Many of our States furnish coal in almost unlimited 
quantity. 

The State of Illinois alone has an area of 36,800 square miles of 
coal fields, and is the second largest producer of that commodity 
in the United States, producing in 1892 14,000,000 tons. Thousands 
of our working people obtain work in that industry at remunera- 
tive wages; thousands of men find employment in that industry 
in the district I have the honor to represent, and not only are they 
benefited by such employment, but by reason of such employment 
it furnishes a better market for the products of the farm at the 
doors of the farmers’ home. 

The following statistics of the area and production of coal in the 
several States will be found interesting in this connection: 


oe Pa 


Sq. miles. 


Bituminous. Tons. 
D ta nusandaase pass sa acdd ba A 8, 600 5, 250, 000 
A occcodnavnsescceadsansnccelnusbel=evesaoneee 17, 000 450, 000 
Calloriiassccspbvaconvawensecacaeehokohnenkcnnabeuatedvivestreaecete 90. 000 
Colorado — 3, 775, 000 
Dakota (North and Sout! 2 — 150, 000 
Georgia 200 - 250,000 
Ar 86, 800 14, 000, 000 
Indiana 6, 450 3, 250, 000 
ais T 1, 000, 000 
Iowa 3, 750, 000 
Kansas 2, 500, 000 
3, 000, 000 
JJ E AFISE A E S E E EA EA A EN 3, 058, 350 
Michigan 100, 000 
Missouri. 3, 250, 000 
r PEIST A P E E A S T A N S R TESA 600, 000 
EAA 800, 000 
RIG TOST 13, 500, 000 
Oregon „e e e eee eee e zz 00, 000 
y 37, 500, 000 
‘Tennessee 2, 500, 000 
Texas....... 400, 000 
; . v . ̃⅛— ˙¶vÄ—— 870, 000 
WIFQUID cod cdcucoscoutewstocescucdadubpessepetouoasedss 8, 500, 000 
W ß ˙ A ĩ yn lageuecssanda 1. 200, 000 
West V. 6, 500, 000 
dees eres se sees eee bees eee 2, 000, 000 
eee eee ese ess ele; 113, 103, 350 
e eee dees 41, 893, 31€ 


I can not believe, Mr. Chairman, that the Democratic party, now 
in full control, will dare to place bituminous coal on the free list, 
be tiem a few wealthy and influential citizens, not to say high 
officials. 

Iam in favor of retaining the present duty on bituminous coal, 
and shall so vote, and I would so vote if there was not an acre of 
coal area in my district or State, and because I believe in the prin- 
ciple of protection to American industries and American labor. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ALVA L. HAGER, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 26, 1894. 


The House . — in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HAGER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: For the first time in my life, I believe, I arise to 
speak to a question knowing that what I may say will not have a 
scruple’s weight upon those differing with me on the very important 
measure now under consideration by the committee, but I am con- 
strained to say that if there was ever a time in the history of politi- 
cal organization in this country when a Moses was needed to lead 
them and an Aaron was needed to speak for them, that time has 
come in the history of the Free-Trade-Tariff-Reform-Democratic 
party in the Fifty-third Congress. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALKER. Allow me to suggest that they have already 
selected the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Sursox] as their Moses. 
(Laughter. ] 
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Mr. HAGER. Les, I believe they have, but will throw him over- 
board when this measure is out of the way. 

Divided in counsel, divided in interests, divided upon every great 
and important business question that confronts them for settlement, 
lacking the courage to prepare a billin line with the remarkable 
platform adopted by their convention in June, 1892, which declared 
all protective measures unconstitutional, and lacking the manhood 
to trample that platform beneath their feet in compliance with the 
vote and thundering protest made by the six great States of the 
North in 1893, they find themselves in that v. interesting but 
hazardous position so aptly described by one of their great leaders 
in the campaign of 1892 [Henry Watterson], as marching through a 
slaughter house into an open grave. [Laughter.] The Democratic 
party have furnished their own slaughter house, and the voters of 
the nation, whom they so grievously deceived in the campaign of 
1892, are industriously Preparing the grave, and will see to it that 
what remains of the Democratic party will be safely deposited 
therein on November 8 of this year. [Laughter and applause on 
Republican side.] 

r. COOMBS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HAGER. I should be much pleased to, but my time is limited 
and I can not yield. 

This discussion has recalled very vividly to my mind the cam- 
paigns of 1890 and 1892, and the desire expressed by the Democratic 
party for complete power in this nation at that time. They told the 
people in those campaigns that if they could be intrusted with the 
reins of the Government they would show the Republican party 

. how to run the affairs of a nation of 65,000,000 people. A majority 
of the people accepted their statement, and in less than a year from 
the time they were given control of this Government we find the 
Democratic party preying to be delivered from themselyes and the 
people praying to be forgiven for the part they took in those cam- 
paigns, and they are now being compelled to repent in sackcloth 
and ashes, in enforced idleness, in reducing wages, in hunger and 
starvation, for sinning against light, and refusing to continue in 
por a party that has brought more prosperity and blessing and 

appiness and contentment to the homes and hearthstones of the 
people of this nation, in a third of a century, than has ever been 
accomplished by any other political organization in the same length 
of time since the formation of the Government. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 
rom the beginning of this discussion J have listened, with much 
interest and profit to myself I trust, to every speech made on either 
side of this Chamber on this very important measure. For the first 
time in my life I have had the pleasure of hearing this important 
economic e discussed by that class of men well known and 
recognized as tariff reformers, and should I now venture to define a 
tariff reformer, after patiently listening to them for two weeks, I 
would say that they belong to a class of men who are ever ready to 
grumble and complain and find fault with everything in their own 
country, and are just as anxious to fall down and worship the con- 
ditions and surroundings of the people of nearly every other nation 
in the civilized world. 

Mr. Chairman, allow me to say that I have not now, and hope 
never to have, any use for a fault-finder, or a grumbler, or a doubter, 
in a great and grand Republic like America. Our Government and 
our conditions are not perfect, are not all we could ask, or hope, or 
desire them to be, but they are infinitely better and superior to the 
conditions of any other nation or people under the sun. Of two 
men, I would much prefer that man who is looking for stars rather 
than the man who is looking for spots on the sun all of the time, 
I have the most profound admiration for that man whois ever ready 
and anxious and seeking an opportunity to speak a good word for 
his own town, his own county, his own State, and who can at all 
times, in all places, and under all circumstances, be depended and 
relied be 775 to stand up for America and American interests against 
the combined assaults of the entire world. [Applause.] It is a duty 
of the most sacred character, devolving upon every man and woman. 
to bring all the sunshine and joy into the home, into the State, and 
into our beloved country that we possibly can, for the burdens and 
eg werd and responsibilities of life and government are heavy enough 
at best. 

What we need most, in these days and in this Republic, are men 
of broad and deep and aami faith in the home, the county, 
the State, and the nation. And knowing something of the great 
State, of Kansas, and having some knowledge of the enterprise and 
character of the men who suffered and endured so many hardships 
to help develop that magnificent empire, I must express myself as 
startled and surprised at the spirit that would inspire the gentle- 
man who has the honor to represent the Seventh District of that 
State, to go in search through the alleys of this city for a miserable 
rotten old garment to expose to the members of this Chamber and 
the representatives of a great people, for a little cheap notoriety, 
as a fair sample of the clothing worn by the laboring people of 

erica. 

I desire to say to the gentleman that I have a personal acquaint- 
ance with a few of the people of the Seventh District and in m 

humble judgment they will rebuke him for the uncalled for an 

bey br ed slander of the men and women who have honored him 
as but few men are honored in a lifetime. 


XXVI— 21 


Mr. SIMPSON. I advise the gentleman not to enter the domain of 


prophesy: 
Mr. HAGER. I do not believe the people will accept the gentle- 
man’s statement as the facts. Why, in the name of reason, and jus- 
tice, and common sense, and common honesty, did the tleman 
pese in holding up their rags instead of their wealth, the porary 
tead of the wonderful progresa they havo made since the first 
settlement of that great State? I defy the gentleman, or any man 
on either side of this Chamber, to name a nation on this vast globe 
where the laboring people are as well po as well fed, as well 
clothed, as well housed, as intelligent, happy, and pr rous, as 
the people of our own country. Atleast that was the condition of the 
Ra on the 8th of November, 1892. [Applause on the Republiean 
side. 
Mr. SIMPSON. Has it not been asserted time and time again by 
speakers on both sides of this House that there are nearly 3,000,000 
men on the verge of starvation in this country? 

Mr. HAGER. I believe that has been stated, and I believe it is 
true that there are thousands and perhaps millions of men out of 
employment—— 

. SIMPSON, Well, how can they be the best fed and the best 
dressed and the best protected people in the world, if that is the 


case? 

Mr. HAGER, I was speaking of Republican times and under 
Republican rule. A year ago the conditions which the gentleman 
describes did not exist, and the gentleman knows it. 

Our laboring people own more of their own homes and have 
larger per capita of money in the savings banks than the working 
people of any other nation, and this fact is so notorious that every 
member on this floor at least should be aware of it. And with all 
this knowledge within the reach of any man who cares to know it, 
the Democratic party went before the ad of this nation in 1890 
immediately on the adjournment of the Fifty-first Congress, and 
told them from i het em and platform, and in every school district 
that the McKinley bill was the sum of all villainies, that it was a 
robber tariff bill, the last straw upon the back of labor, that it would 
rob them of even that which they did not have; and they promised the 
people that if they would listen to their pleas and demands and would 
elect them to Congress that they would raise every burden from off 
the shoulders of toil. The farmers were told that everything they 
would have to buy in future, of clothing for their families or of feod 
for their children, would go higher and higher and higher until 
they would have to get step-ladders to reach the prices, and that 
everything they raised upon their farms of horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, wheat, and corn would go lower and lower, God alone know- 
ing how low. 

ese, in substance, were the statements the Democratic party 
made to the people all over the United States in the campaign 
immediately following the passage of the McKinley bill; and 
although the Republican party went before the people and begged 
them to be patient and to give the bill a fair chance, and called 
their attention to the fact that the Democratic party had not made 
a prophecy for thirty ges that had come true, or made a pledge 
that they had kept, and reminded them of the fact that the men who 
had proposed and perfected and passed that great measure in the 
Fifty-first Congress, had as much interest in this nation, and were 
thought to be quiet as loyal as the men who voted against it and had 
attempted in every way to defeat it, the people would not be con- 
vinced, and returned their verdict in favor of the Democratic party, 
and gave to that party 142 majority in the penos branch of 
Congress. And I now appeal to the majority in this Chamber to say 
whether or not a statement, or an allegation, or a prophecy, as to 
the effect that measure would have upon labor or the great indus- 
tries of this country, came true. You know that they did not, and 
time has proven that every statement you made in regard to that 
measure and the effects it would have upon the industries and upon 
oe and upon the country were as false as the father of fa 

oods. 

The McKinley bill proved to be the greatest revenue bill ever 
pee by an American Congress, and the people who were so terri- 

ly deceived by the statements of the Democratic party in the cam- 
paigns of 1890 and 1892, are now willing to admit that it brought 
more of prosperity and of blessing and of comforts and of happiness, 
and more of the comforts and necessaries of life to the people of 
America than any tariff bill ever pozad by Congress; and when the 
opportunity presents itself they willemphasizetheirknowledgeofthe 
terrible and sad experiences through which they are now being com- 
pelled to pass, and will sweep from power and position and authority 
the party that deceived them so terribly and grievously in the cam- 
paigns just referred to. And to emphasize and develop and bring 
before the voters who relied upon and gave to the Democratic party 
their support on the strength of and re ying upon the promises made 
to them in the campaigns of 1890 and 1892, I am pleased to publish 
as a part of my remarks a table of prices, * , as I am advised, 
by Mr. Atkinson, of West Virginia, which table I find in the very 
instructive speech delivered before this committee by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Hopxrys]. Inthe first column will be found 
the prices that the people of this country had te pay in 1857, at or 
near the close of the last free-trade period in America. The second 
column gives the prices in 1889, a year before the passage of the 
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McKinley bill. The third column gives the prices in 1890, and the 
fourth and last column the prices that were charged for the com- 
modities named after the McKi bill was in 
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Statement showing the prices of farm implements, hardware, eto. Continued. 


1880. 1800. 
$0.25 $0.25 
pi 05 
0 
DRY GOODS. 
Unbleached muslin, per yard ........22c00.00sencncsenecnceee 08 00 
ee e AR 07 +05 
Gingham, per Coo SETTE 12¹ 10 
2 dress g per yard ......... 3 67 15 1235 
TTP ͤ KA . 
General reduction on stock of dry goods (p 
* 25 per cent reduction. 25 to cent rednetion. 
t23 0 33 per cant reduction. 4 e 


This statement carries with it a complete and absolute refutution 
of every statement and false prophecy that was made by the Demo- 
cratic panty as to the effect the McKinley bill would have upon the 
cost of articles purchased by the people, and just as conclusively 
sustains and sup the claims mado by the mblican party as 
to the effect the McKinley bill would have upon those articles. 

Mr. Chairman, no foreign nation or interest, I am proud to say, 
was consulted by the men who proposed and perfected the McKinley 
bill. It was purely an American measure, by an American 
Congress, and signed by an American President, in the interest of 
American men and women, and American boys and American girls, 
and I am persuaded that the Democratic party will not a; be 
able to deceive the voters of this nation as they were ved in 
the campaigns of 1890 and 1892, for at least a century to come, I 
have made it a practice since my earliest childhood to listen to 
political discussions by men of all political parties, and I do not 
now recollect a speech that I ever heard made by a Democrat that 
the orator did not claim that his party was the friend of labor, the 
party of the people, and the party preéminently qualified to be the 
especial guardians of toil, the party that was ever ready to stand 
by the men who dug wealth out of the soil, by the men whose faces 
were begrimed by the dirt of factories and whose hands were 
hardens by toil at the anvil and at the forge; and at a very early 
period of my life I concluded to look into the history of that party, 
and ifthe history they had made, sustained and verified their state- 
ment, and they were, in fact, the true friends of the laboring classes, 
then, in that case, I snould be ready and willing and anxious to 
nnite with that political organization and become an humble fol- 
lower and supporter of the doctrines” and “traditions” of that 

t organization. 

But I desire to say, gentlemen, that after a thorough examination 
into your history and into the record you have made in the past fifty 
years I have no desire to become a member of scale pa If, as 

ou claim, that party has been the friend of labor for all these years, 
18 ask and demand that you give to the country some evidence 
of it besides your own unsupported statement; for, if your allega- 
tions are true it would bea very easy matter indeed for you to 5 05 
us to some legislation to sustain your claim, to point to some great 
measure your party has proposed and passed in the interest of that 
class you champion so earnestly and eloquently—the laboring people. 

The statutes are here, the record is open for an examination, and 
I defy you to point out one act in all these years that you have 
pema in the interest of labor, after all your loud boastings and 

ypocritical professions. On the sone AE find in leoking into 
your history that the Democratic party is the 4 that claimed 
they had the divineright to take the babe from the mother’s breast, 
to separate husband and wife, and father and children, and treat 
them as merchandise; in fact, that you had the divine right to 
enslave labor, and that you are the pee that claimed that 
lashes on the black man’s back was legal tender for services per- 
formed. That, gentlemen,is your history; that is the record you 
have made, and the books are open for the oe of every 
boy and girl in this nation. Where, in all your history, have you 
shown yourselves the friends of toil—the benefactors of labor? 
Answer by reference tosome of your acts in the form of laws 

assed by your party in their interest, or forever hold your peace. 
Friss on the Republican sias E 

Labor can not be dignified! dignified labor when He said 
In the sweat of your face shall you earn your bread all the days 
of your life.” But the conditions and surroundings of labor eould 
be made better, and that was the cause, thank , of the birth 
and growth and development of the Republican party, and I sub- 
mit that the party of Lincoln, of Grant, of Garfield, Sherman, of 
Sheridan, ana of Logan have done more to lighten the burdens of 
the toiling millions of earth and to better their conditions, in the 
third of a century of its existence, than all political zations 
— 5 the formation of Governments. [Applause on the blican 
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It is urged, Mr. see peeps and insisted by the Democratic 
that the laws adopted and icies supported by the Republican 


have robbed the people, have taken from the poor and given 

the rich; in short, protective measures have made the rich 

richer and the poor poorer. If that claim is true, there must be 

some way by which it can be established, some comparisons by 
which it may be proven beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Robbery is a crime, made so by the laws of ev State in this 
Union, and if the Republican party have been robbing the people, 
and grinding the faces of the poor, while at the same time it has 
been protecting the rich, who need no protection, I am as anxious 
to know it as any man occupying a seat in this C ber. Ninety- 
five per cent, at least, of the people of the district that I have the 
honor to represent are men and women who have to labor in some 
occupation or profession or calling for the support of themselves and 
their families, and if the part, which I am a very humble mem- 
ber have been robbing that class of people I want to know it, so 
that I may shape my course in future as to help defeat it. A com- 
parison with other and older nations may aid us in this investiga- 
tion and test the truth of the claim so broadly and frequently made 
in this Chamber and before the le that protection isa crash 
and, fortunately, we have been furnished an illustration that sh 
convinee the most skeptical and loudest and most radical tariff 
reformer. 

In 1890 many of the nations of Europe concluded to take an 
inventory of their wealth, and we now have the fi compiled 
by the most eminent statisticians in the world. In the same year 
the United States, under laws previously passed, took an inventory 
of her wealth; the columns are now all figured up, the books all bal- 
anced, and we find that our own fair Columbia, the youngest nation 
in all the world, the nation that has but recently passed its hun- 
dredth birthday, is worth more, by twenty billions, than any other 
nation on the face of the globe; and it should be remembered that 
many of the nations with whom this comparison is made, are cen- 
turies and centuries older than the United States. r on 
the Republican side.] Yet, in the face of these accepted facts and 
Saures, the Democratic party claim that we have been robbed and 
robbed, night and day, fr seven days in the week, for three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the year, for the past third of a century, 
under and by virtue of vicious Republican legislation. 

After tho battle at Donelson, where Grant achieved that won- 
derful victory of tho Union army, some of thə generals who were 
jealous of Grant went to Lincoln and told him that Grant was drunk 
at Donelson. The t President listened to their statement, and 
when they had finished, he said: “So Grant was drunk at Donel- 
son then I order the commissaries to issue a demijohn of the same 
kind of whisky that Grant drank to every general in the Union 
army.” ‘‘Why?’theyexclaimed. ‘‘ Why,” said Lincoln, ‘because 
we want some more Donelsons, we want some more victories for 
the Union armies.” And do you not believe, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, that Germany and France and Russia and Italy and Turke: 
and India and England would like to be robbed in the same way in 
which the United States has been robbed in the last thirty years? 
Would they not submit to that kind of robbery without protesting 
8 much? I am convinced that they would. But what 
a record do the figures compiled by the most eminent, painstaking, 
and careful statisticians show as to our nation’s growth and develop- 
ment and pro since the Republican party obtained contro] of 
the affairs of this great somay since 1860? In 1860 the United 
States was estimated to be worth about sixteen billions of dollars, 
nearly one-half of which was wasted in war, England at that time 
was estimated to be worth thirty billions of dollars. 

The most conservativo estimate now places the wealth of the 
United States at sixty-five billions of dollars, while England’s 
wealth is estimated to be about forty-five billions of dollars, and in 
these years we have increased our manufactories from one billion 
eight hundred million dollars to nearly or quite seven billions of 
dollars. In the past third of a century we have increased our farms 
from two billions to five billions, our products of wool from sixty 
millien pounds to nearly three hundred million pounds. In 1860, 
we were the third manufacturin power in the world. To-day, we 
are the first, and exceed England in her annual output of 5 
We have increased our commerce eight times in those years, while 
England has not increased hers more than four times. Our railroad 
mileage has increased from 30,000 to 150,000 miles. To-day, the 
rolling stock of our railroads isestimated to be worth nine times the 
merchant marine of England. 

We have exceeded not only our own anticipation under the 
pma and magnificent policy adopted by the Republican but 

ere can not be found in all human history the growth and develop- 
ment of a country like ours; and of this mighty wealth that we 
have made during these of Republican supremacy, it is esti- 
mated that 74 per cent of it has through the hands of toil, 
and 21 per cent to capital, and 5 per cent to the Government. In 
England it is estimated that 51 per cent of the wealth they have 
accumulated in the same 3 


hands of 26 per cent has gone to eapi and 23 per cent has 
been absorbed the ent. Mulhall, Statistician, 
estimates the wealth of the United States at sixty-five billions of 


dollars; Great Britain’s wealth, at forty-five billion dollars; the 
wealth of France at fi billion dollars; Prussia, sixteen billion 
one hundred and twenty-five million dollars; and the wealth of the 
whole German Empire at twenty-seven billion four hundred and five 
million dollars, 

These figures demonstrate the fact that protection gives to the 
laboring men the highest rate of wages that has ever been earned 
by men anywhere in the civilized world, and the higher the wages 
the laborer gets, we a know, me greater ere purchasing and con- 
suming power, and higher the wa ter his wants, 
and the ability to urehase will „ manufactures ; 
and with these mighty figures and facts before me, I am proud to 
proclaim myself in favor of protection and in favor of olicy 
that has been adopted, sustained, and supported by the Bapo blink 
party for the third of a century just passed. It might be well in 
this connection, and in view of the claims made by the free-trade- 
tariff-reform Democrats in this chamber, to give a brief history of 
the tariff legislation in America since 1789, as I find it iled in 
documents and speeches and sayings of the great men states- 
men of our country. During the period reaping the adoption of 
the Constitution we had free trade, and the years from 1783 to 1789 
saw nearly all the money of this country pass into the possession 
of British manufacturers, while our own industries were suspended, 
our manufacturers rui eur laborers degraded, and our farmers 
unable to gather enough money to pay taxes. Our imports from 
Great Britain alone were $30,000,000 from 1784-85, while our 
were only $9,000,000. This drained us of the last dollar; and our 
i ing medium was so scarce that business could not be prop- 
erly transacted. 

Bancroft says (Vol. 1, p. 146) that “the necessity for i 
Denial E meleri ts his é TTT 

aniel We id in hi i in any, in August, 
1844, Protection te American industries was the leading motive 
for the formation of a new government.” The second act passed b 
a arpit hanb aga TTT 
on forei an is act was sign: y 0 — 
ton on the 4th day of July, 1789. The result of protection by this 
great act of the new Government was a revival of industries, and 
the people became contented and p rous. The tariff was 
increased in 1812, for war purposes, y to the benefit of home 
industries, and the farming interests of the whole country. In 
1816 the 8 obtained control of the Government and 
repealed the law 1789 and 1812, low duties only bong 

wed. Great distress and suffering financial strin fol- 
lowed everywhere. Horace Greely says of this period. “ Great 
Britain her fabrics, far below cest, upon our markets in a 
perfect deluge. Our manufactures went down like grass before the 
mower, and the agriculture and the w. of labor speedily fol- 
lowed. Financial prostration was gen and debt was univ n 

Henry Clay, one of America’s greatest statesmen, declared, ‘‘ that 
the average decrease in the value of y during this period was 
not less than 50 per cent.” In 1824 Congress gave the country a new 
tariff, a protective tariff measure. At once great financial 33 
was shown in every branch of business and industry. In 1828 the 
duties were increased, and under this influence new industries were 
started all over the country. President Jackson in his annual mes- 
sage in December, 1832, says concerning the results of this protec- 
tion, Our country presents on every side marks of prosperity and 
happiness unequaled in any portion of the world.” In the same 
year, 1832, the enemies of protection, led by the Democratic party, 
rallied their forces. The tariff of 1824 and 1828 was repealed. 
Financial 3 followed, manufactures suspended, merchants 
became insolvent, labor became unemployed and peggared and 
seins tuined, and that condition lasted until the election of 

ison in 1840, when a highly protective tariff was fou — 
and established in 1842. At once business revived, the finan 
gico passed away, and industries sprang up through all the North- 
ern States 


But the Democratic y again came into power in 1846, and 
repealed the tariff of 122 Business was again prostrated and ruin 
overtook tens of thousands who prospered under protection. Pres- 
ident Fillmore, in his annual message December, 1851, says, The 
value of our exports of breadstaffs and provisions, which it was 
supposed the incentive of a low tariff and large imports from abroad 
would have tly augmented, have fallen $68,000,000 in 1847 
to $21,000,000 in 1851, with acertainty of farther reduction in 1852.” 
The influx of gold from the mines of California and an unusual 
demand for farm products from European countries, resulting from 
wars and repeated failures of their own crops, modified a much 
the effects of the tariff of 1846, or postponed them till 1857, when 
widespread distress and disaster overtook our . James 
Buchanan, in his annual message December, 1857, said, “With 
uns: plenty in the elements of our National w our 
manufacturers have suspended, our public works are our 
private enterprises abandoned, and our laborers thrown out of 
employment and reduced to want.” 

I have thus briefly recited the history of free trade and low tariff 
in our country to the breaking out of the rebellion in 1861, every 
word of whi and every figure of which can be verified by the 
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reader of American history. In the light of those acknowledged 
and accepted facts I wonder that any considerable number of our 

le can be found to embrace or support or advocate the measure 
now before this body. In view of many of the provisions of this 
bill, I am constrained to ask the Democratic p. to unfurl their 

and to let the country see whether or not the color is the same on 
either side. Raise your emblem, gentlemen, and let us hear whether 
it roars or screams. Are you for England or are you for America f 

Ihave noticed that whenever England desired to acquire addi- 
tional territory from Africa, that she would send her soldiers there 
and demand it, but whenever England is desirous of acquiring the 
markets of America, she makes an alliance with the Democratic 

arty: A cloud has settled over this country and all of its indus- 
Tries within the last year, more awful in its blackness than any that 
has overcast the sky since the terrible days of 1860 and 1861. The 
simple threat of free trade, and power to that threat into 
execution, has caused a loss of property and a shrinkage of values 
that can hardly be comprehended by the human mind. Itis vari- 
ously estimated at from two to three billions of dollars, but the 
money and property lost are nothing when compared to the suffer- 
ing and privation and enforced idleness of the millions of men and 
women thrown out of employment, by reason of the closing down 
of our mills, the going ont of the fires in our furnaces, and the gen- 
eral stagnation and paralysis of business all over the United States, 
caused by your threat to repeal all protective legislation. 

During the extraordinary session of the Fifty-third Congress a 
great and almost most fatal blow was struck at the great silver- 
pe ema States of the West, and this measure proposes to follow 

at up and make the destruction complete by placing wool and 
lumber and coal on the free list, all products of that at North- 
west country. It might be well enough to adopt the theory urged 
by the Democratic Leet J with all the nations of the world, provided 

e nations of the world were ready to do business on thelines of the 
Golden Rule, “Do unto others as you would they should do unto 
you.” But nations, like individuals, are selfish, and the rule seems 
to be to do yourneighbor before your neighbor gets a chance to do 
you, and as long as that is the rule it is well for America to look 
after her own interest and the interest of all her citizens. I am 
0 to the pending measure known as the Wilson bill, because 
ie means untaxed foreign competition. Foreign competition means 
competition in cheapness. Competition in cheapness means compe- 
tition in cheap labor, which means competition in flesh and blood, 
and competition in flesh and blood means human slavery. 

I would listen with much interest to an explanation, given by 
any member of the majority of the Committee on Ways and Mean: 
for the reason of reducing 3 from 51 per cent, barley from 
peons buckwheat from 37 per cent, oats from 39 per cent, and 

from 40 per cent, as placed by the McKinley bill to 20 per 
cent for each of these articles as proposed in this bill, and leaving 
rice cleaned at 83 per cent and rice uncleaned at 49 per cent, pea- 
nuts at 72 per cent, leaf tobacco, unstemmed at 119 per cent, leaf 
tobacco stemmed at 95 per cent, and all other leaf tobacco at 198 
pr cent, all or nearly all products of the Southern States, and 
is comparison might be carried still farther and the question 
asked why the clays of the North are placed on the free list and 
the clay of Florida and Georgia have a duty of $2 a ton? Hoop 
iron for the use of the farmers of the North is taxed, while cotton 
ties for the use of the Southern cotton-grower is free? And oranges 
taxed and apples on the free list. 

I have heard many references during this discussion from the 
Populists and tariff-reformers in relation to the mortgages on the 
farms of this country. What are the facts and figures as shown by 
the Eleventh Census Reports. I have a statement prepared by 
George K. Holmes, specialagent in charge of the division of farms, 
homes and 3 of the Eleventh Census, which shows that 
three-quarters of all the farms in the United States are owned, free 
of incumbrances, and that only one-fourth of the total number of 
farms in the United States are 1 The average mortgage 
represents only one-third the value of the farm upon which it is 
secured. The total amount of the farm mortgages in the whole 
country is hardly one-tenth the total value of all our farms. In 1880 
nearly one-fifth of the mortgage indebtedness rested on farms, but 
in farm mortgages represented oaly one-seventh of the country’s 
total indebtedness on real estate out of over one hundred farms 
owned by American farmers, In 1890, forty-seven owned their farms 
free of mortgage, twenty owned them, but with incumbrances, 
thirty-two hired the farms they lived on and worked. 

I have but little doubt that the bill reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means will pass this House, and the only consolation 
I can get out of it is the that the great State of Iowa, which I 
have the honor in part to represent in this Chamber, is in the best 
condition to stand a Democratic siege of any State in the Union. 
For gots g * that magnificent Stato has been under Republican 
rule, an o farmers have been digging wealth out of the soil and 
have been piling it up against these days of Democracy and destruc- 
tion, and find themselves in a fairly good shape to withstand Demo- 
cratic assaults upon their industries for a period of four years at 
least. But why, in the name of reason and justice, will you not hear 
and see and heed the thousands of protests that have come to you 


every day since the . — of this session? Is it possible that 
you have eyes and see not, and ears and hear not, and eee 
that are too shallow or too profound to be moved by what is goin 
on around you? I deny your authority to enact this present b 
into law. Do you claim the right and authority by virtue of the 
elections of 1892 If so, Idesire to say that the great Commonwealths 
of Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New 
York have spoken since then in tones of thunder, and by overwhelm- 
ing majorities have canceled, so far as they could, the authority 
given to you in the elections of 1892. 
If you have eyes to see, and ears to hear, and understandings to 
oyern you, and 3 to inspire you, and justice to guide you, 
beg of you and I entreat you to defeat the present measure. 
This appeal is earnest, candid, sincere, and, from my standpoint, 
patriotic; and if you do not heed it, the people will, at their first 
opportunity, sweep you from power and authority in the nation as 
surely as Pharaoh and his hosts were overthrown in the Red Sea. 
In conclusion, I desire to say that the Republican party standnow 
where they have stood for the past thirty years, in favor of honest 
money, an honest ballot, and in favor of happy and prosperous 
homes; in favor of patriotism, protection, prosperity, an reciproc- 
ity—in favor of America, American institutions, American civiliza- 
tion, American men and American women; in favor of the home, the 
schoolhouse, and the church, the farm, the forge, and the factory, and 
opposed to any law or policy that will endanger the growth and 
development, the prosperity and the happiness, of these bulwarks of 
America’s strength and America’s eee and, best of all, and 
beyond all and above all, in favor of America against the combined 
assaults of the Democratic party and the world. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Our motto is protection to American labor and American indus- 
tries. Our flag, the flag of our country and our hope the happiness 
of all the people. : 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 


HON. LOREN FLETCHER, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 23, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole onthe state of the Union, and 
having underconsideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 

Mr. FLETCHER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When the Fifty-third Congress came into exist- 
ence the country naturally assumed that the representatives of the 
political party which had been placed in control of the Government 
would proceed to embody in legislation the leading principles set 
forth in the party platform upon which they had been chosen. The 
most prominent and important utterance in that platform declared 
protection to be a fraud and an “ atrocity,” and a tariff levied for 
any purpose other than that of revenue only to be unconstitutional 
Consistency and a decent regard for solemn pledges required that 
the majority in this House should present as a substitute for all 
existing tariff legislation a measure stripped of the last vestige of 
intentional protection to American industries. 

Of course nothing of the kind has been done. * The bill now under 
discussion is declared by its authors to contain, and to be intended 
to contain, a good deal of protection for a number of American 
industries and interests. 

One does not have to go far to find a reason for this change of 
front on the part of the majority—this turning the back on party 

ledges and principles. e present appalling condition of the 
industrial classes in the United States, the closed and dismantled 
factories, the countless army of unemployed and 5 artisans, 
the paralysis of trade, the ceaseless procession of fresh bankrupt- 
cies, and the cry of 7 pen coming up from every community in 
the jand, have not failed to produce some effect upon the doctrinaires 
and economic dreamers whose theories, even before they were ap- 

lied in practice, are chiefly responsible for existing calamities, 
Add to this the overwhelming reversal at the elections of 1893 of 
the pretended popular verdict of 1892, and the reason is obvious 
why, instead of a strictly revenue measure, we are now discussing 
a bill which its champions falsely ie pears as only a modification 
of that protective system under which the country had marvel- 
ously prospered for thirty years. A 

But the measure before us is doubly unfortunate and doubly mis- 
chievous. Its utter inconsistency with the Chicago platform of 1892 
brings confusion and division into the councils of the Democratic 


party and tends to destroy all remaining confidence in either the 
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ability or the purpose of that party to enact fiscal legislation which 
shall conform to any known and honest economic principle. On 
the other hand, its very manner of attacking and attempting to over- 
turn the present harmonious and effective fabric of protective legis- 
lation, and its policy of leaving here and there shreds and patches 
of protection to certain American industries mainly located in 
Southern States, are almost as injurious to the country and sub- 
versive of business confidence as would have been a clear-cut meas- 
ure along the lines of tariff for revenue only. The measure is 
neither one thing nor the other. It is not entitled to the friendshi 
or support of genuine believers in free trade, nor can it comman 
a particle of confidence on the part of the friends of protection. At 
best it is an attempted apology to the country, a pretence, a ‘cow- 
ardly makesbift.” 

Even if tariff legislation consistent with the Democratie plat- 
form could be enacted, and if its results could be as beneficial as 
the most zealous free-trader has ever claimed, it is nevertheless 
true that the damage and destruction which have already been 
wrought by the apprehension of an impending overthrow of our 
industrial system greatly exceed all that fancied benefit. For it 
should be borne in mind that the present condition of things is not 
a mere passing period of inconvenience and discomfort, from which 
there is to be speedy recovery and prompt resumption of the former 
condition of prosperity. The fact is, that the poor and the people 
of moderate means throughout the country are being stripped of 
the little savings of a lifetime and turned by the million into the 
ranks of the penniless. With the cessation of earnings, with the 
tremendous shrinkage in the market value of those forms of property 
usually owned by average people of small means, and with no 
shrinkage in the debts of the saine class, their margin of property 
is being wiped out by wholesale, and they are left with nothing. 
This process of liquidation, bankruptcy, and the transfer of assets 
from debtors to creditors is simply fatal to this generation, and it 
is only with the interests of this generation that legislators need 
much concern themselyes, It is not an exaggeration to say that, 
with a carrying out of the Democratic programme, by the time the 
present depression has ended the class of citizens of small savings 
in the United States will haye been disinherited and N 
ropa kee they will have been compelled to commence again at the 
foot of the ladder in penury, often with courage, hope, and health, 
as well as their little accumulations, gone, 

Nothing under the sun can compensate for such a loss and sucha 
calamity. No dream of Hee Spot benefits to future generations 
can atone for this unspeakable crime against the men, women, and 
children of to-day. 

I confess that I am one of those who believe that the lawmakers 
of a great nation ought to have a special care for the interests of 
those citizens who have between themselves and want nothing but 
the labor of their hands. Under almost any laws the rich, the 
strong, and the sagacious can take care of themselves, but it is the 
duty of legislators to see that the laws are such asto make it as easy 
as pene for working men and women to be continuously comfort- 
able and prosperous. If this sounds like advocating discrimination 
in favor of one class of the community then I aceept that situation. 
And I do it on the broad principle that there can be no genuine 
prosperity for the capitalist or the employer unless there is, behind 
all, prosperity for labor, In the long run that which is best for the 
wage-earner is also best for the employer who pays the wages. My 
chief reason for believing in a judicious and permanent system of 

rotection to American industries is that it raises a bulwark of 

efense for the man who works with his hands, and enables the 
toiling millions to share benefits with the capitalists, Capital needs 
no special protection. It can usually stand alone, for it can, if 
necessary, wait, while labor, if required to wait and eat tho bread 
of idleness, as is now the case, is destroyed by its own hunger. 
Colossal as are the present losses of the owners of capital, through 
the present Democratic revulsion, they are as nothing compared 
with the losses, destitution, and despair entailed upon the working 
= 5 women of America by the now repented blunder of Novem- 

er, 1892. 

But if our tariff laws are to be materially changed, it becomes the 
duty of every representative of the 9 to see that the changes 
are as little injurious as possible and that as much as possible of 
the existing system of fair 8 is preserved to the people. 
With this view, I desire to call the attention of the House to certain 
features of the pending bill which particularly affect the people of 
my own district and State. 

The Wilson bill proposes to discontinue the duty of $1 per 1,000 
feet on prog lumber. 

The chief lumber industry of the country is distributed among a 
number of States situated along the Canadian frontier, including 
Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Washington. Canada 
produces large quantities of jumber and brings sharp competition to 
the very doors of lumber manufacturers in the States I have men- 
tioned. Many thousands of workingmen, American citizens, are 
employed in our forests, the mills, and the yards, are depend- 
ent for a livelihood and for reasonable w upon the continued 
prosperity of the lumber interest in the United States. The present 


duty on imported lumber is so light that it isnot perceptible to the 
final consumer of the product, while it is sufficient to guard the 
American manufacturers against excessive and irregular competi- 
tion. 

The industry is thus enabled to give steady and remunerative 
employment to an army of workingmen who would otherwise be 
exposed to the vicissitudes of a fluctuating and uncertain business, 

It is noticeable that the lumber manufacturer of the Southern 
States has his interests carefully guarded in the pending 77 
Unplaned boards sawed in Southern mills are protected by the 
remoteness of the nearest competing producer and the consequent 
cost of transportation, while lumber that is planed or finished on 
one or both sides, and which is substantially the only form of lum- 
ber which competes with the Southern article in its own field, is 

rotected under the Wilson bill by a duty ranging from 50 cents to 
81.50 per 1,000 feet. 

The Wilson bill is sectional in its origin, and is intended to be 
sectional in its benefits. Additional proof of this pregnant fact is 
furnished by a comparison of the proposed rate of duty on barley, a 
Northern product, and rice, a staple product of the South. The 
State which I have the honor in part to represent on this floor pro- 
duces more barley than any other State in the Union. The present 
duty on this grain is 30 cents per bushel, equivalent to about 64 
per cent ad valorem. The pending bill changes this to 20 per 
cent ad valorem. Under the existing tariff nearly 2,000,000 bushels 
were imported during the fiscal year 1893. On rice the pending bill 
fixes an import duty of 14 cents per po equivalent to more 
83 per cent ad valorem. What proof could be more conclusive that 
the solid South is just now in the saddle? 

No one claims for the McKinley tariff that all its schedules should 
be unchangeable and continue in force indefinitely. They are in- 
tended to be subject to modification from time to time as changing 
conditions shall suggest; but these modifications can best be made 
by the friends of American industry and not by the practical cham- 
pions of European manufacturers, who are attempting to shape the 
tariff legislation of the present Congress. 

The farmers of the Northwest are continually admonished that 
they should abandon the ruinous policy of depending almost solely 
upon wheat-growing for their prosperity. Indeed, the competition 
of Russia and India is compelling our Northwestern farmers to resort 
to a diversification of crops and a wider range of agriculture and 
stock-growing if they would not go tothe wall. It was to aid them 
in this necessary step that a Republican tariff placed a duty of 30 
cents per bushel on foreign-grown flaxseed. 

Under the stimulus of this protection flax-growing has largely 
increased in Minnesota and adjoining States and, prior to the elec- 
tions of 1892, a very hopeful movement had started for the utiliza- 
tion of the flax fiber, a movement which would not only give large 
value to a hitherto discarded product of the soil, but would result 
in building up a new home manufacture, giving employment to 
many artisans and an increased home market for everything the 
farmer has to sell. The pending bill threatens to reduce this pro- 
tection by one-third. 

The bill under discussion extends similar treatment to many other 
articles, in the production of which the farmers of my State have a 
vital interest. Wholly or in part it proposes to remove the duty 
on imported animals, meats, potatoes, dairy products, and eggs. 
Indeed, in whatever direction the Republican party, by means of 
the McKinley tariff, has endeavored to aid the farmer in diversify- 
ing his crops and products the Democratic party, by meaus of the 
Aaah , insists upon defeating that enlightened and statesman- 

e policy. 

The proposed reduction of 50 per cent in the duty on potatostarch 
would be especially disastrous to the farmers of Minnesota and the 
other Northwestern States, with whom the potato crop has become 
an important interest. ‘The starch factories in that section have 
not been established solely or mainly because of the expected profit 
in conducting them as factories, but quite as much for the purpose 
of encouraging the growth of potatoes for shipment to a nee 
and to districts not favorable to their production. Such a factory 
in a community guarantees to the farmer a home market for his 
potatoes at the cost of production, and in years of redundant crop 
these factories protect the farmer from losing his labor for the sea- 
son. On the other hand, this same guaranty furnished by the pres- 
ence of the starch factory results in so large an acreage being 
uniformly planted that in seasons of partial crop failure there is 
still an adequate yield for food purposes and at reasonable prices. 
In this manner the starch factories in Minnesota have in the past 
five years more than doubled the export crop of the State. The 
present duty on potato starch can not by any possibility prove a 
burden to the general community. ‘This starch is used exclusively 
in the manufacture and finishing of cotton cloths, and the amount 
used per yard of fabric is so infinitesimal that it can not make the 
slightest difference in either the wholesale or retail price of the 

ods. Potato starch can not be manufactured in the West if the 

uty on foreign starch is materially reduced. With the qe: 
duty, none of these factories in the Northwest havo made a profi 
during the past year. 
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In the name of the farmers of the Northwest I poet against 


these changes. The lot of the farmer on our W. prairies is 
sufficiently difficult without — a Democratic Congress demolish 
whatever of 8 is furnished to him by existing laws. 

A striking illustration of the elaborate incompetency which has 
marked the preparation of the Wilson bill is furnished by its treat- 
ment of the implement manufacturing industry. The existing 
tariff fixes a very moderate duty on farm machinery of foreign man- 
ufacture. On other hand, Canada, which would naturally be 
almost our only competitor in this line, collects a duty of 35 per 
cent ad valorem on American implements imported into that country. 
The Wilson bill proposes to put farm implements on the free list and 
thus open our market of 70,000,000 people freely to Canadian manu- 
facturers, while our own manufacturers are barred out of the Can- 
adian market by a 35 per cent duty. This is Democratic statesman- 
ship with a vengeance. An inevitable result of snch legislation 
would be the establishment in Canada of a large manufacturing 
industry in this specialty, and the flooding of the American market 
with implements made at᷑ lower cost. Indeed such legislation would 
furnish a strong temptation for American manufacturers near the 
border to remove their plants to the Canadian side, where they 
could have the advantage of both markets withont any duty what- 
ever and the added benefit of cheaper labor. It is true that Amer- 
ican-made farm implements are the best and cheapest in the world, 
and are able under any fair condition to compete with all others in 
2 and price. But it will be soon enough to talk of free trade 

cultural machinery when our competing neighbor is ready to 
meet us on that ground. The present proposition for an alliance 
between Democratic legislators in Washington and Canadian legis- 
Iators in Ottawa, whereby the farm implement makers of Canada 
are to enjoy our big market while American manufacturers are 
rigidly shut out from their small market, is one of those things which 
render it impossible to believe in either the e eek Sage the good 
faith of Democratic leaders. This movement to make i 

tions for attacking industries of the Northern 

— 55 commend itself even S — TETAN 

present duty on agricultural implements ought to remaim 
undisturbed. 


It is proposed to put iron ore on the free list, domg away with 
the present protection of 75 cents per ton. The State of Minnesota 
in common with the whole Lake Superior region is deeply inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the present duty. ‘The prospsrity 
that vast interest and of the allied industries which grow out of 
it largely depends upon the continuance of the present protection. 

While no one will pretend that so low a duty can perceptibly 


affect prices of articles manufactured from iron, yet that same low 
duty of 75 cents ton makes just the difference between a net 
os Sys apa oss at many of the largest mines. Some Demo- 


cratic theorist will retort, first, that a continuance of the duty is 
not necessary to the profitable operation of the mines; and second, 
that even if the capital and labor now employed in iron ore 
about Lake Superior can not profitably continue under free trade, 
they will naturally seek other avenues of investment and loy- 
ment, and the country will enjoy the boon of cheaper cocci. iron. 

This retort goes to the heart of the difference between the doc- 
trine of free trade and the doctrine of protection as applied under 
American conditions. It is also characteristic of the narrowness 
of view of the free-trade advocates who theorize on the subject 
without having a particle of practical knowledge. 

The framers of the pending bill can not have understood either 
the magnitude or the conditions of the Lake Superior iron interest. 

A few central facts drawn from authentic sources may furnish 
them some welcome light. 

The capital invested directly in connection with the mining and 
ee of Lake Superior iron ore on July 1, 1893, was as fol- 

OWS: 


Capital in the mines in the four Lake Superior distriets 
Capital in docks and their equipments at Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan pora built aud used exclusively for shipping ore 
tal employed exclusively in railroad Guanportation of ore from 
maa O SNIPE ee Superiorand Lake igan 
Flonting capital on the lakes, N exclusively in ore transpor- 
tation, from upper. lake to lower lake ports (estimated) 


TTT 
vi ore 
to mills and furnaces from Lake Erie ports (official) 


e —————— 182, 894, 985 


Practically the whole of this enormous investment is valueless 
for any other a than the continued development and prose- 
cution of the business to which it is tied. If the production of 
these oresis rendered permanently 9 by hostile legislation 
or any other cause, the capital which I have mentioned will be sub- 
stantially wiped out. It is not a form of capital which can migrate 
and change its occupation. 

The loss is scarcely less to the workmen employed. In their pres- 
ent destitution they can not migrate without the aid of charity. In 


any case they sacrifice their sayings, their modest homes, their 


of | bill, instead of 9,500 workmen employed at good wages, 


vocation, which is all they have; and, being untrained to any other 
form of work, their earning capacity is greatly reduced wherever 
they may go, and a future of poverty opens before them. 

But the destruction of this vast amount of invested and hitherto 
productive capital, and the concurrent destruction of honest labor 
employed at the mines, is only the beginning of the loss which 
would result. The iron manufacturing industry in the great inte- 
rior States depends for its existence, and of course for its prosper- 
ity, upon the continued existence and prosperity of the iron min- 
ing industry of the Lake Superiorregion. What the former indus- 
try means to the general business of the West and Northwest may 
be gathered from the statistics of one establishment, the Ilinois 
Steel Company. That concern is the owner of five iron works, 
representing a cash capital of $30,000,000, and when in full opera- 
tion it directly employs more than 9,500 men, to whom in 1892 it 
paid in wages $6,522,000. 

_, This establishment, like others of its kind in the West, draws 
its supplies of iron ore from the mines of Lake Superior, and largely 
from those in the State of Minnesota. : 

Wholly aside from its direct employment of labor, the Ilinois 
Steel Company, with the iron mines as its necessary basis, makes 
the following contribution to the business activity of the country 
and to the profitable and satisfactory employment of workingmen: 

When in active operation, as it was until the elections of „it 
consumed 860,000 tons of coal per annum, drawn from the mines of 
Illinois and Indiana, ing abont three trains of coal for every 
working day of the year. m Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
it brought more than 1,000,000 tons of coke a annum, or three and 
a half train loads every working day of the twelvemonth. The 
production of this coke would alone require an invested capital of 
$5,000,000 and the constant employment of 1,800 men. Each year 
600,000 tons of limestone are drawn from the quarries of Indiana, 
constantly employing two railroad trains of forty cars each. Its 
3 of raw material son shipments 5 manufactured products 
in the year 1892 required handling of 153,000 railroad cars, and 
this was exclusive of the largeamount of materialreceived by water 


_ Bo much for the business activities of one iron-working compan 
in the West and its relation to the employment of labor ‘there — | 
elsewhere. 

To-day under the shadow of the threat of the ing Wilson 

is same 
company has less than one-third that num of men at work. 
Practically four of their five great establishments are closed, until 
farther notice, for lack oforders. The unemployed hands and their 
a ies are in distress, the capital is idle, and the plant deterio- 
rating. 

But even this is not half the story. The thousands of workmen 
indirectly employed by this one establishment in mining, handling, 
and ous Boo A ore and coal, in producing 3 coke, 
in transporting limestone and other raw materia! 
poet finally thos employed in’ 2 


orting the finished duct of 
the mills, are also deprived of work and of wages, if their wives 
and children are not also deprived of bread—all by this same threat 
of the pending Wilson bi The withdrawal of this enormous 
traffic from the railroads reductionsin force and wages by 
the companies. Side tracks are crowded with ty and idle cars, 
mining settlements are deserted, and trade in all these communities 
is crippled or destroyed because the working population, having no 
ings, has no purchasing power. 

What is true of the one company referred to is true of practically 
all the other concerns which have drawn their supplies of ore from 
the mines of Minnesota and adjacent States. > 

This explains the present paralysis of the Lake Superior mining 
industry, an industry which is the foundation of the iron manufac- 
turing industry of the central West. The magnitude of the inter- 
est affected may be inferred from the farther fact that the trans- 
portation of the output of the Lake Superior mines in 1892 required 
the continuous service of 180 vessels, making 25 trips each and car- 
rying 2,000 tons every trip. This traffic alone is equal to the total 
annual commerce of many independent nations. 

And yet this vast industry, this enormous aggregation of care- 
fully invested and well managed capital, this t combination 
and o ization of regularly employed and well paid labor, is the 
football of a few dozen political visionaries who are wholly inex- 
perienced in constructive legislation and apparently uninformed as 
to the magnitude, the relations, the limitations, and the difficulties 
of the problem with which they deal. 

One word as to the question, Who receives the benefit of the pres- 
ent duty on iron ore? Obviously, if the American mine-owners 
were to pay their mine hands the same wages that are paid for sim- 
ilar labor in E they would require no protective duty. If 
that duty enables can mine-owners to pay mach higher wages 
to their workmen, and if they in fact do pay the higher wages, then 
it is labor and not capital which is benefited by the duty. What 
are the facts? 

In a paper presented before the British Association by Mr. Jero- 
miah a authority in labor statistics, that gentleman 
recently gave the following comparison of wages paid in the pro- 
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dnction of ore at the mines at Bilbao in; Cleveland, England, 
and on Lake Superior, in our own —— cats s 
Wages per day. 


Common 
laborers. 


Hours of 


District. ee 


Drillers or 
miners. 


302 to $0. 604 
720 to .846 


1. 60 to 2. 00 


72 60. 004 to $0. 726 
46 1.21 


55 to 002. 2 to 2.75 


According to this unquestioned authority the wages paid to Lake 
Superior miners are more than three and three-fourths times as great 
as those paid in Spain, and more than double those paid in the Cleve- 
land district of England. 

These facts sufficiently answer the question as to who is benefited 
by the present American duty on foreign iron ores, 

The general situation in regard to the iron industry is not mate- 
rially or permanently affected by the recent development of consid- 
erable beds of soft ores in the Mesa ba range, south of Lake Superior, 
which can be cheaply handled with the steam shovel. The magni- 
tude of these de and the extent to which they can be 
cheaply handled have not yet been demonstrated. 

When the industries of the country began to succumb to the inev- 
itable effect of the i , Democratic elamor insisted that 
the trouble was due to the silver legislation then in force, and that 
its repeal would bring a resumption of prosperity. 

Intelligent people knew differently, but were content to await the 


developments of time. 

The silver bill was repealed, but after nearly six months of wait- 
ing, instead of renewed prosperity there has come only increased 
depression, uncertainty, and —— As the silver bill was not a 
material cause of the industrial and financial collapse of the coun- 
oy; 80 its reppeal could not effect a cure. Our people, of all shades 

opinion, are now aware that the real cause of the widespread 


in 1892, on a platform which, in more than one threatened 
the very foundations of our industrial and financial systems. The 
Democratic party was taken at its word, because for the first time 
in a third of a century it was intrasted with full power to embody 
its purposes and theories in legislation. 

It does not require a learned political doctor to di the case. 
The disease which afflicts the country, and from which the national 
prosperity is dying, is the Democratic 8 


2. It is 


wolf and the kid to lie down together, with the kid inside and the 
wolf distorted, uncomfortable, and useless. 

3. It is wrong because it to subject the material interests 
of our whole ple to the ruinous control of a political party, 
which, through its own fault, has been so long out of power that 
it has lost the art of legislating in behalf of American interests and 
the public welfare. 

4, It is wrong because its passage in present form would complete 
what the threat of = pinge has sweepingly ban yr namely, the 
subversion of industrial and commercial order and thrift and the 
substitution of industrial and commercial anarchy and distress. 

5. It is because it is an attempt to hold the American 
people to the logical and calamitous consequences of their own 
transient blunder at the polls, committed under the influence of 
misinformation carefully collated and plausibly presented—a blunder 
long since repented of in the sack-cloth of resulting poverty and 
the ashes of extinguished forges; a blunder which was formally 

ee and reversed by overwhelming majorities in the elections 
0 . 

6. It is wrong because, while entitled ‘‘a bill to provide revenue 
for the Government,” it is in fact a measure to provide an enormous 
deficit and promote the bankruptcy of the national treasury. 

7. It is wrong because, while entitled ‘‘a bill to reduce taxation,” 
it is in fact a measure which would render greatly increased taxa- 
tion an absolute necessity. 

In order that renewed prosperity may bless the country and hope 
come back to the hearts of our le, it is only needful that Con- 
gress, content with reasonable m: cations of tariff details, leave 
undisturbed the substance of our tive system, and refrain 
from impairing the quality of our na currency. An authorized 
announcement of this double purpose on the part of the majority 


would be hailed with acclamations by the suffering masses of every 
section and of every 2 olitical creed; it would rekindle the 
fires of industry in the slent factories of every city and hamlet in 
the land. It would instantly start the wheels and the sails of com- 
merce. It would replace despair with confidence. It would stay 
the flood of business failures. It would give employment and wages 
to every honest worker and banish from our streets the pinched and 
itiful faces of the h y- No opportunity so sublime as this ever 
ore came to the leaders of a political party. If the majority in 
this House could have thesimple manliness and courage for once to 
throw partisanship to the dogs and act as both their hearts and 
heads should dictate, they could by a simple resolution restore 
comfort, courage, and Happiness to 70,000, le atone for a 
multitude of misdeeds, and compel the gratitude of posterity. 


The Tariff. 


SPE E OH 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. CHICKERING, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 23, 1894. 


The House being inCommitvee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 


Mr. CHICKERING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: No gentleman on the floor of this House represents 
a district whose constituents are more vitally interested in a protec- 
tive tariff than the great Congressional district that I have the honor 
to represent. The future prosperity of the farmers, manufacturers, 
and laboring people depends upon the result of this great contest 
between the advocates of protection to American industries and 
American labor and those who would destroy it. The gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] made the startling announcement, in 
substance, in the House of Representatives yesterday, that it was the 
duty of a tative in Congress first to serve his own party 
and his constituents. The question at issue ay is 
the test that has been presented to the American people for the 
last fifty years, with the single exception of the war of the rebellion. 
This question affects the interests of 24,000,000 of our people engaged 
in gainful occupations; and therefore affects the aggregate earnin 
of oes people, which amount to the fabulous sum of $10,000,000, 
annually. : 

It reaches every home and fireside in one form or another through- 
out the len and breadth of our country. I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the discussion of so grave a question should rise above 
the plane of partisanship and be finally settled by the wisest states- 
manship. But the gentleman said, if he could not represent tho 

ple of his district, that he had behind him the farmers of the 
United States in favorof free trade. Iam glad, Mr. Chairman, that 
while I believe that I represent the almost unanimous sentiment of 
my district in opposition to the Wilson bill, I am at the same time in 
accord with the party of my choice. I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
letter from a Democrat in one of the counties in my district, which 
states his opposition and the opposition of the leading farmers of 
that locality, withont regard to party, to the pending bill. 


Crarron, N. T., January, 1804. 
My Dear Sm: I inclose a petition which lains itself. 8 are all 
3 alike. 


in earnest about this matter, and it is signed b; ublicans 
Iam a Democrat, but I do not want the Wilson bill. The Me bill, as it 
now is, suits me. 
Yours truly, 
R. P. GRANT. 
Hon. CHARLES A. è 


CHICKERING, 
Washington, D. O.: 


I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, that this letter was written in tho 
village of Clayton, on the banks of the beautiful St. Lawrence 
River. Many of the members of this House have visited that 

ing region and know that the Dominion of Canada lies 
across the river. My collea from the city of New York [Mr. 
WARNER], the other day intimated that the farmers of Jefferson 
County needed the markets of Canada for their farm products. 

I know that the intelligent farmers of that county will be greatly 
surprised to learn Sins Sey seen ae to Canada to find a market 
for what they have to sell, or to the gentleman from the city of 
New York for information upon that subject. hter and’ 
applause.) I will tell my friend what the farmers Jefferson 
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1 
want. They want their own splendid home markets in their own 


American cities, towns, and villages, that have been built up and 


fostered by the protective policy of the Republican party, in which 
to sell their products. ed They want those markets pro- 
tected against the invasion of the Canadian farmer, who, on account 
of cheaper land and cheaper labor, can bring his produce over into 
Shalvinnkes and thus cheapen the prico of what they have to sell. 
They are not so much troubled to find a way into the Canadian 
espa Geia they areto keep the Canadian products out of their own; 
and they never dreamed, until this debate came up the other day, 
that they wanted the wall of protection taken down between these 
two great countries in order to bring prosperity to the farmers of 
ied en New York. (Applause.) 

Mr. Chairman, the intelligent constituents that I have the honor 
to represent upon tho floor of this House are opposed to the pas- 
sage of the Wilson bill because it is un-American, unwise, decep- 
tive, and criminal, The bill is un-American because it legislates in 
favor of every foreign country on the face of the earth and against 
the best interests of the American people, and lowers the standard 
of our civilization to the level of the Old World. It is unwise, be- 
cause, while it declares for a reduction in taxation and an increase 
in revenue, it will, when put into operation, according to the ad- 
mission of its author [Mr. WILSON], increase the burdens of our people 
by creating a deficiency of $75,000,000 annually in an already de- 

eted troasury. By reducing the revenue, which must be provided 
Yor by the issueof Government bonds or by a direct tax upon the 
people, it will afford an additional excuse to the present Adminis- 
tration for delay in giving to the brave men who defended the flag 
in aho apar of our country’s peril that relief to which they are justly 
entitled. 

It is deceptive becauso it changes the well-established manner of 
collecting revenue, by a specific duty, to a system that has been 
condemned by nearly everyone who has had experience in these 
matters, leading to confusion and dishonesty. It also proposes to 
put upon the free list, as raw material, wool, coal, iron, and lumber, 
while in fact nothing is raw material that has been touched by the 
hand of labor. Wool is the finished product of the farmer. Iron 
and coal, when taken from the earth, is the finished product of the 
miner, and lumber is the finished product of the manufacturer of 
that article. It has been well said that “raw material is the crea- 
tion of God, and not of man.” 

It is eriminal because it will compel a large reduction in the wages 
of our workingmen to the level of the prices paid to the pauper 
labor of Europe. I am opposed to the passage of this bill because 
of its disastrous effect upon the people of my own Congressional 
district. As I have already stated, it strikes a fatal blow at our agri- 
cultural industries, that are second to none in the State of New York 
by placing many of the products of the farm upon the free list, and 
making somuch reduction upon the duties of the remaining articles 
that there is very little protection left. My districtis also a manu- 
facturing district. At Oswego, Fulton, Watertown, and Carth- 
age, and in other manufacturing centers, millions upon millions of 

e money of our people have been invested. This bill strikes at 
these industries by the reduction of the duty upon every article 
they manufacture. It strikes at the thousands of our laboring peo- 
p and those dependent upon them íor support by destroying the 

dustries that have given them employment and promoted their 
prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of protection because of its success 
in the past. A little over one year ago, this nation of ours, after 
thirty years of unexampled prosperity under the protective policy, 
was the most enlightened nation upon the face of the globe. We 
were leading all mankind in our love and devotion to all that is 
grand and beautiful and good; leading the world in agriculture, in 
manufacture, in mining, and leading the world in our hope for the 
future. The farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, the laborer, 
in fact all classes of our people, were contented, prosperous, and 
happy. But, Mr. Chairman, an election occurred in this country 
and to the delight of every forei power andthe amazement of our 
own people, a majority dec for a ‘ change,” and for the first 
time in more than thirty years, all branches of the Government, the 
House of 8 the Senate, and the Executive Depart- 
ment, were placed in the hands of the Democratic party. 

The “change” is upon us. In place of the conditions I have just 
described what a spectacle is 8 to the American people. 
To-day the fires have gone out of our furnaces, the wheels and spin- 
dles in our mills and our manufacturing establishments are silent, 
and in place of tho hum of industry, we have the weary march of 
four millions of the unemployed. And all this simply because of 
the threat that the established industrial policy will be overthrown. 
And now we are met with the Wilson bill, seeking to formulate into 
a statute the embodiment of the threat, whose shadow has brought 
this ruin and desolation upon us. The simple question is, shall we 
strike the fatal blow? Shall we make this desolation complete and 

ermanent? Shall we turn a deaf ear to the cry that comes to us 
— every city, village, hamlet, and from many of the solitary 
farmhouses throughout the great agricultural-producing sections 
of this country against the passage of this measure? Shall we for- 


get that the great Republican majorities in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Massachusetts, and Iowa, at the last election, consti- 
tute an emphatic protest against this attempt to strike down Amer- 
ican industries, and pauperize the workingmen of this nation? 
May God avert the calamity that must needs fall upon us by such 
ingratitude. [Applause.] ; 

have too much confidence, sir, in the patriotism of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people upon this floor to think that they will in this 
supreme moment bring such desolation upon us. Our exact situation 
now is best described by the Hon. A. D. Shaw, for many years our 
consul at Manchester, England, in one of his very able reports upon 
this subject. Writing from Manchester in 1884, he says: There is, 
of course, a deep anxiety manifested in this country for the early 
adoption of a lower tariff in the United States, and the solicitude 
shown in this respect proves how general is the belief here that 
English manufacturers would be able to close many of our mills if 
this course were adopted on our part. To change our tariff, in view 
of this state of things, would be about as wise as would be the act 
of a man who ordered his head chopped off to cure his toothache.” 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

My colleague [Mr. RYAN], for whom I have the highest zegara 
but from whose conclusions I must differ, said during this debate 
that protection had not benefited the farmers of the State of New 
York, and that farming lands were being sold in every county in 
5 State at a price less than the cost of the improvements upon 

em. 

Mr. Chairman, I am well aware of the hardships that have met 
the agriculturists of my State in their progress along the rugged 
pathway which they have traveled during the last fifty years. But 
far be it from me to join the Populistic cry that has tarnished the 
fair name of some of the States in the eyes of the American people 
5 parading these things upon the floor of the Congress of the 

nited States. 

This census is not completed, but I find that facts enough have 
been submitted to show the fallacy of the gentleman’s statement. 
There are but two States in all this Union che rice of whose farm- 
ing lands are greater than the State of New York, namely, Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois; and the present average price of farms in our 
State very far exceeds the cost of the improvements upon the same. 
West of the Ohio River there is no State whose farming lands have 
so high a value as our own. I would remind my colleague that 
New York is the wealthiest State in the Union. The value of the 
real estate in the city of New York alono is greater than that of any 
State, amounting last year to $3,660,000,000, while the valuation of 
the whole State of Pennsylvania was but $3,616,000,000. 

The clearing-house exchanges in the city of New York in the year 
1892 aggregated $36,000,000,000, while all the clearing-house 
exchanges of the rest of the Union amounted to only $24,000,000, - 
000. At the port of New York, 40 per cent of all the exports of this 
country are shipped and 65 per cent of the imports are received. 
Thus does New York retain her proud position as the Empire State. 
She is first in wealth, first in internal commerce, first in foreign 
commerce, and by the outcome of hard circumstances she is among 
the first in agriculture. And, Mr. Chairman, no gentleman can 
truthfully say, in view of the prosperity and development of our 
State, that she owes nothing to the protective policy of tho last 
thirty years. [Applause.] — with my friend and colleague 
(Gen. Sickles) that we ought to be proud of the State of New York. 

I have not forgotten, sir, that when this Government wanted men, 
New York sent more boys in blue to the front in defense of the fla 
than any other State in the Union. When the Government wante 
money, New York opened wide her purse strings and poured her 
wealth into the national coffers. When this Government wanted 
votes, New York declared for the reélection of Abraham Lincoln by 
50,000 majority. Red tara A few months ago, when financial 
disaster threaten is country with destruction, and business in- 
stitutions were tottering upon their foundations, the bankers of the 
city of New York saved the whole United States from a repetition 
of the “Black Friday” of the past. When the question was re- 
cently presented to this House upon the financial issues of the day, 
the unitod delegation of our State voted in favor of an honest cur- 


rency. 

On the 8th day of November last, when the question in our State 
was one that involved the integrity of the ballot, the citizens of 
New York cast their votes in favor of an honest judiciary by more 
than 100,000 majority. [Applause.] And I make the prediction 
and say tomy Democratic colleagues on this floor, that if this Wilson 
bill passes this Houso and the Senate, and is signed by the Presi- 
dent, and thus becomes a part of the statutes of this country, and 
its passage through this House is aided by my Democratic colleagues 
from New York, Í believe that the farmers, whose petitions you will 
disregard, the business men, who see nothing but disaster and 
uncertainty in the future, and the manufacturers, whose mills are 
silent, and, above all, the laboring men, who to-day hold up 7 be 
hands begging for work that they may eat bread, will see to it that 


the State of New York for all time to come is placed where she 
rightfully belongs, at the head of the Republican column of States: 
ud applause on the Republican side. 
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Direct Taxation of Land Values. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


` OF CALIFORNIA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 31, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
reyenue for the Government, and for other purposes 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: The arguments in support of the pending 
amendment haye all proceeded upon the theory that the pro- 
posed tax upon incomes, above $4,000 per annum, will com- 

l the rich to bear a fairer proportion of the expenses of the 
3 than they now bear, and that the people will be 
satisfied with the accomplishment of that result. The people 
do, indeed, very much desire the establishment of such a sys- 
tem of taxation, and their claim for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the burdens of taxation is unquestionably just. But they 
are really desirous of substantial relief from the present power 
of the rich to use their wealth for the oppression of the poor; 
and they expect some measure of that relief to come to them 
through the income tax. 

Such relief will not come from the income tax, nor will that 
change in our system of taxation even tend tocurb the 1 8 
sive power of wealth. It simply puts a 2 per cent tax mainly on 
the results of useful investments and of personal effort. The 
control of labor by wealth, in certain forms of investment, and 
the consequent unfairness in the distribution of the products of 
labor is a matter of infinitely See importance to the people 
than the equalization of the burdens of government, which is 
sought to be accomplished by the income tax. Iam in favor of 
the income tax, as proposed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, because it is better than the system of taxation now pre- 
vailing; because the burdens which are laid by the income tax, 
wherever they may ultimately fall, are all for public uses, while 
under the tariff system three ts of the burden are laid for 
the enrichment of private individuals to every one part that is 
collected for public use. 

As a choice between the income tax and any extension of tariff 
taxation, beyond that provided for in the Wilson bill, I will un- 
hesitatingly vote for the income tax. 

UNDUE POWER OF WEALTH. 
But, sir, Iseek by theamendment which I have just submitted 


to establish a system of taxation by which the revenues neces-. 


sary for the support of this Government can be raised without 
any burden whatever upon either industry or commerce, and by 
which, at the same time, the power of accumulated wealth over 
labor will ba destroyed. The power of wealth to oppress labor 
results almost entirely from the present investment of wealth in 
the control of the natural resources, from which alone labor can 
produce wealth. 

Land is the storehouse in which the Creator has placed the 
raw materials of all wealth, and labor is the means by which 
those raw materials are changed intoforms of usefulness for the 
satisfaction of human wants. Wealth is the result of labor ap- 
plied to land, or to the products of land, and land furnishes not 
only this raw material for all wealth, but it constitutes also the 
home and the working place of all labor. All of these things 
the Creator freely provided for the use and sustenance and shel- 
ter and comfort of mankind by giving the land to the world, 
with its abundant resources, as an equal heritage to the whole 
human race. The same Creator e man a land animal. He 
must live upon the land, and from the fruits of the land, if he 
shall live at all. All of his food and clothing and shelter, and 
every other thing that will tend to satisfy his wants, natural and 
acquired, come from the land. Indeed, his whole physical body 
comes from the land, and goes back to the land again &t the close 
of his life. 

Separated from the land, man must perish, just asa fish would 

rish on being separated from the water, which is his element. 

erefore, if man has a natural and inalienable right to life and 
to liberty and to the pursuit of happiness, he must have a nat- 
ural and equally inalienable right to the means which the Crea- 
tor, who gave him life, has freely and abundantly provided for 
his support. There can be no right to life more sacred than the 
right to the means of sustaining life. You take my life when 
you do take the means by which I live.” Liberty is impossible 
to one man so long as another man controls his means of living. 

It does not matter whether the dominant person holds a bill 
of sale to another as his chattel slave, or holds an absolute title 


to the only means that the other has of sustai his life, the 
dependent man is just as truly and just as completely as a slave 

in the latter case, as the chattel is in the former. erefore, it 
follows that whenever, in any country, one class of men become 
the owners of the land, all other classes in that country are sub- 
ject to their dominion, no matter what other conditions of free- 
dom exist. The owners of the land have the power to fix the 
terms upon which all non-landowners may live in the country, 
and have the power, without performing any productive labor 
themselves, to compel all producers to give up to them, with- 
out consideration, such share of the wealth produced by labor as 
they (the landowning class), guided only by their own avarice, 
may determine. 

This unnatural power of the landed class over the producers 
who are not landowners, naturally and inevitably begets a 
system of industrial slavery such as now prevails in this coun- 
try, and in all other civilized countries of the world. But land 
ownership gives something more than the mere present power 
to exploit and oppress labor. In all growing communities there 
is a constant upward tendency of land values. This growth of 
land values results entirely from the presence, industry, enter- 
prise, and virtues of the whole popie of every such community. 
Land values are never produced by the individual owners of the 
land. They grow with the growth of population and in propor- 
tion to the enterprise and industry and inventiveness and vir- 
tues of the whole people. They result entirely from what the 
people, as a whole, do. 

That value attaches to all land of the same charactersimilarly 
situated, no matter whether the owner uses it or holdsit inidle- 
ness; no matter whether the owner resides upon it or resides in 
some foreign country; no matter whether he daily cares for it 
or has never seen it. The people produce the value and the 
private owner is permitted to appropriate it to his private use. 

GREATEST OF ALL INCOMES. 

This ever-growing value constitutes to-day a source of private 
income greater than all other incomes from invested wealth in 
this country combined; yet, the proposed income-tax bill does 
not reach it at all, and it can not be reached by any income tax 
that has been suggested. 

Political economists call this steady increase of land values, 
resulting from public effort for the enrichment of private own- 
ers, the ‘‘ unearned increment” of land. The private ownership 
of land is the only means by which individuals can secure to 
themselves the unearned increment, and this induces men to 
speculate in land that they do not want to use. Speculation in 
land closes its natural resources against labor, and places labor 
at an unnatural disadvantage in the struggle of life. It takes 
away from labor the natural opportunities which the Creator 
aor for it. It destroys the independence of labor and ren- 

ers it a helpless commodity in the market, whereas, with those 
natural resources open, upon anything like the terms upon which 
the Creator gave them, labor would be free and independent as 
the Creator intended it to be. 

The laws, therefore, which permit private individuals tọ appro- 
priate the unearned increment of land are the cause of land 
monopoly. Men do not monopolize land in order to oppress 
their fellows, although the effect of monopolizing it is to op- 

ress and starve and degrade and injure the landless ple. 

en monopolize land solely because it pays to monopolize it. 
So long as the community allows the speculator to take to him- 
self the unearned increment which the community gives to land, 
it will be profitable to monopolize land. Thereisno other form 
of investment in which wealth oppresses labor, for every other 
form of investment depends upon production for its return, and 
in order to secure its return, must in some way promote produc- 
pi thus extending, instead of limiting, the opportunities of 

r. 

But investments in land are made remunerative by limiting 
the oppor bani os of labor. Land speculation is, therefore, the 
only form of investment that is really injurious to labor, and the 
increment resulting from it is the only private income that is 
produced entirely by the whole people. If, therefore, there is 
any form of investment that should discouraged, it is specu- 
lation in land. If there is any form of investment from which 
the people are entitled to a share of the income, it is speculation 
in land; because, as I have shown, the income from that form of 
investment results entirely from the general enterprise and in- 
dustry of the whole people and not from what is done by the in- 
vestors. 

PURPOSE OF THE AMENDMENT. 

My amendment proposes a tax on that unearned increment as 
a substitute for the taxes on other incomes prescribed in the 
bill which has been offered as an amendment to the Wilson 
tariff bill. Itseems to me, sir, that I have already specifically 
shown the justice and expediency of confining taxation for the 
purpose of meeting the expected deficiency in our Federal reye- 
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nues, to incomes from the unearned increment of land; but, I 
am fully aware, and this House is fully aware, that the purpose 
of my amendment is not at all limited to the trifling burden 

it 3 at present to lay upon the enormous land 
values of country. 

It is understood, by 255 as well as by me, to be the assertion 
ol a principle, which, conceded to be sound, must ultimately 
transfer the entire burden of all taxation for the purpose of sup- 

ting our Federal, State, county, and seer ir i governments, 
2 all other subjects, to the value of the lands of this country; 
ultimately appropriating the rental value of all land, exclusive 
and irrespective of its e to public use. It is meet 
and proper, therefore, that in the primary discussion of the 
question there shall be no evasion, no deception, no conceal- 
ment of premises, no obscuring of issues, and no avoidance of 
questions that must be fairly and honestly met and answered in 
extending the principle which I have here asserted to the ulti- 
mate and S AE which I have stated. : 

It means, unequivocally, the assertion of the natural and in- 
alienable right of the people of this country, in all erations 
and at all times, to the lands of this country “which God hath 

ven them.” It is not, as has been erroneously stated, a claim 

t the lands should be held by the coe rer common use, 
which is impracticable in a condition of civilization, but that it 
should be held in common ownership, with private individual 
use in severalty, secured and ted by the Government, as 
trustee of the natural common right. 

In view of the broad scope and ultimate purpose to which this 
amendment but points the way, I will avail myself of the privi- 
lege accorded by the House, of fully and fairly, 5 my 
ab ity, in general the whole argument in favor of 
the ultimate , of which I have avowed this amendment 
to be the suggestion. Before proceeding to that discussion I 
desire to say a few words further upon the income-tax measure, 
for which it is offered as a substitute. 

TAXES ON INCOMES CAN BE SHIFTED. 

The income tax, while it will be infinitely better for the masses 
of the people than any form of tariff taxation, will be a grievous 
disappointment to those who have been its most ardent and hon- 
est supporters. It will vot in any waycheck or limit the power of 
e to oppress labor, because it does not at all reach the source 
of that oppression. I have shown already that itleaves untaxed 
the greatest of all incomes from invested wealth, namely, the 
ever-increasing value of land,a value that has increased thirty- 
fold during the last sixty years, according to statistics,in the 
United States. 

In addition to these objections, the great bulk of the income 
tax, falling as it does upon the results of productive effort, and 
upon returns from capital in use, can be shifted from the pri- 
mary payers to the shoulders of the poor. Itwillnot stay where 
itis put. For example, a manufacturer makes a profitof 850, 000 
next year, upon which he will pay an income tax of $1,000. Will 
he ignore that item in figuring on his contracts, or in fixing the 
prices of his commodities? rtainly not; he will figure it as 
an expense of his manufacturing business, and he will, as a sensible 
business man, add it with his other expenses, and a reasonable 
margin for the outlay, and to cover the uncertainty as to the 
amount of the tax, to the prices of his commodities, and it will 
follow the goods until it is finally paid, with its added percent- 
ages, by the farmers and laborers who consume the goods. 

So it will be with the merchant. He.will shift the income tax 

tas he now shifts all taxes that are levied on his goods. So 
t will be with the banker and the money lender. They never 
pay taxes. If they are taxed they add the tax to the interest 
which they receive for the use of their money. It does not mat- 
ter to the manufacturer or the merchant or the banker or the 
private money lender, or to the railroad or steamship company, 
whether the tax is levied upon their investments or upon the in- 
comes from their investments, Itis precisely the same to them. 
The laws of tradedetermine what their net returns shall be, and 
every expense that is added by way of taxation or otherwise will 
be added by them to their gross prices, leaving their net in- 
comes just as they are fixed by competition in trade. 

The proposed income tax will catch the holders of such pres- 
ent mortgages as are not overdue, but it will be shifted by all 
future mortgagees, whether ing or renewing loans. Forex- 
ample, the net rate of interest for which money is now loaned on 

ect, untaxed security is 2} percent per annum. That is the 
rate upon which loans are freely offered on untaxable bonds of 
the United States Government. Proportionately higher rates 
are charged on private loans to cover risk, expenses (includin 
taxes), etc., etc., rising as high as 60 per cent per annum. 
a tax were laid on Government bonds equal to the interest which 
they bear, sony wouid become at once a dead investment and 
nobody would them except at a discount. 

In order to the bonds it would be necessary to increase 
the interest so as to leave 2} per cent per annum above the taxes 


towhich the bonds were subject. It does not matter whether 
— lay the tax on the bonds or on the income derived from the 

onds, the effect is to burden the investment, and the interest 
must be increased or the bonds must fall toa discount. So it is 
with mortgages; so it is with all investments of capital. The 
investments or loans are made for the purpose of securing the 
net return which the laws of trade prey g generally through- 
out the world give to such investments.- In countries which 
give the greatest security and impose the lowest rate of taxes, 
or no taxes, upon investments, interest will be lowest, because 
money will flow to such country for investment; and money will 
flow away from a country imposing heavy taxes upon that kind 
of wealth until the rate of interest rises sufficiently to cover the 
tax imposed, thus leaving the net return which capital will yield 
to the investor in the most favorable country. 

Under the proposed income tax even the landlords could shift 
alarge portion of the tax falling upon them; for, although tax 
on the rental value of land generally can not be shifted, and 
tends to reduce rather than to increase und rents, tax on the 
rent of land in use only is a burden on the use and not on the mo- 
nopoly, and it can, therefore, be very largely shifted. This ten- 
dency would be intensified under the proposed system by the tax 
on incomes derived from improvements on land. 

The tax on incomesfrom personal ear could not be shifted, 
but the proposed tax on nearly all forms of invested wealth could 
and would beshifted. The financial world lives on percentages. It 
calculates them closely, and it never bears a burden, however 
slight, which it can possibly shift to a customer. 

The financier is a figh calculator and his business is to 
see that the net return, for which his investment is always made, 
is kept clear of all burdens. You can not tax capital, nor in- 
comes from capital (land is not capital) by any process short of 
contiscation, that has ever been devised. It either shift its 
burdens or leave the country whose laws are unfavorable to its 
investment. 

A general tax on land values can not be shifted (all political 
economists from Adam Smith to Henry George are agreed on 
this point), because it falls equally 1 idle land, held for spec- 
ulative purposes, and land which is in use. 

The burden upon the idle land forces it into the market to be 
either sold or leased, thus increasing the supply of available 
land in the market, and, by the universal iron ee of aoe and 
demand, forcing the rental and selling price of all land down, 
even as the tax is increased. Thistax can not be evaded, be- 
cause neither the land nor its value can be concealed and the 
land can not be removed from the jurisdiction of the taxing 
power. Heavy taxation will never drive landed property out of 
the country and will never diminish its usefulness. 

Instead of being shifted to the shoulders of the tenant or to 
the consumers of the products of land, a tax on land values 
would not only relieve labor and capital of the tax burdens which 
they now bear, but would increase their share in distribution, 
by peas them with locations for homes and industries and 
with raw materials for their production on better terms than 
those on which they can now be secured. 

MAN’S NATURAL RIGHT TO THE EARTH. 

My proposition to impose all taxes for public purposes upon 
the value of land, exclusive and 5 of Tne improve- 
ments thereon, and to abolish all other forms of taxation, nec- 
essarily involves the idea that there is an essential fundamental 
difference between private property in land and private prop- 
erty in other kinds of wealth. We assert that there is such a 
difference, and that it is not in the power of man to obliterate it. 

There isa natural right of ownership in the relation existing 
betwenn everything produced by labor and the labor that pro- 
duced it. 

That right springs from every man’s ownership of himself 
and of his mental and physical powers. 

Owning himself, he a natural right of ownership in the 

and values that his own mental and physical powers pro- 
duce, and ho can manifestly without violating any principle of 
natural justice transfer his right in such things to another upon 
any terms which may be satisfactory to him. That is a matter 
with which neither society at large nor any individual can prop- 
erly have any concern. 

The utility which would not have existed but for the voluntary 
exertion of the producer should as a matter of natural justice be 
at all times subject to his control and to the control of those to 
whom he has voluntarily transferred his right. 

But there is no such natural right as a basis for private prop- 
erty in land. No man made the land. It is the common heri- 
tage of all mankind. It was made, with all of its powers, ele- 
ments, and resources, by the Creator, and freely given by Him, 
as an equal, common heritage, for the use, subsistence, and com- 
fort of all mankind, in all generations, from the beginning until 
the end of the world. 

It is, moreover, with air and sunlight, the only means provided 
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by the Creator for the support of human life. The denial to any 
man of access to that natural source of subsistence is equivalent 
to a denial of his right to live, and any interference with such 
right of access must correspondingly interfere with the comfort 
and happiness of the man and must correspondingly subject him 
to privation and misery. It therefore follows t the owner- 

pof the land by one class of men, enabling that class to fix 
the terms on which all others may have access to it, gives to such 
3 unlimited power of extortion and oppression over all land- 

ess people. 

It creates a dominant and a servient class among the people 
of every community in which such ownership exists, and makes 
social and political equality between those classes absolutely im- 
pans regardless of any nominal declaration of such equality 

statutes or constitutions. 

The right of eviction and exclusion from land, inhering in ab- 
solute private ownership, involves the power of life and death 
over the landless classes, and it consequently involves the power 
on the part of the landed class to extort all that the landless 
classes are willing topy in order to avoid deprivation of their 
means of ife. 

Isolated cases of the merciless exercise of the extreme power 
of the landed class over the landless have in recent years oc- 
curred in nearly every community in the United States, and 
their recurrence is becoming painfully frequent. 

In many great industrial districts of this country the laboring 
classes and their families are tenants of theiremployers, by com- 
pulsion. Theyare therefore subject not only to i from 
service, but to eviction from their homes uopn the slightest dis- 
pleasure or whim of their employers. 

In Ireland, the same power which landlords hold in this coun- 
try is exercised more mercilessly, as a general rule, than it is 


ere. 
In that landlord-cursed country the landlords have a sort of 
protective league, to which the landlords of this country are 
idly approaching, and have for several generations main- 
tained what are known as ‘‘ Rules of the Estates,” under which 
all tenants are forbidden, on pain of eviction from their own 
holdings, to give food, shelter, or comfort to any evicted ten- 
ant, or to his wife or children. 

The merciless exactions and op of Trish landlordism 
have directly caused the destruction of millions of innocent 
lives. Alfred Russell Wallace has shown us that the persecu- 
tions of the Scotch peasantry by the landlords of Scotland have 
been little less rigorous and little less destructive to human 
life than those of the Irish landlords. In England and Wales 
these fearful consequences are not far behind, and they are 
matched in the tenement districts and in the coal and iron re- 
gions of the United States. Already (as shown by the census 
returns of 1890) more than two-thirds of the families residing in 
the cities, and one-third of the families residing in the rural 
districts of this country are already reduced to tenantcy. 

The houses of one-fourth of the remainder are mo ed be- 
yond redemption, and the tendency to further concentration of 
3 landholding to the distinctive landlord class is increasing year 

y year. 

We are already a nation of landlords, tenants, and tramps. 
The landlords own the country and the others are dissociated 
from its soil, having no more stake in the country than lodgers 
have in their boarding houses. 

It thus appears that the monopoly element in our present sys- 
tem of land tenure is not only incontravention of natural rights, 
but is absolutely destructive of the general happiness of man- 
kind, and is wholly incompatible with the conditions of social 
and political equality, necessary to the perpetuation of popular 
government. 

All economic writers, all religious teachers, all statesmen, and 
all thinking men in every walk of life, agree that the earth, 
with all of its natural resources, was originally the common herit- 
age of all mankind. 

To this point we are all agreed. Science and religion, with 
equal positiveness, support this conclusion. 

RIGHT TO LAND INALIENABLE, 

The single-tax men assert that this common heritage is a con- 
bag right, and is inalienable. 

We hold that every child born into the world has, at once, an 
egua: right with all other living persons in the earth and inall 
of its resources, regardless of any laws or contracts that ma 
have been previously made for its partition. We hold, wit 
Thomas Jefferson, that “ the earth belongs in usufruct to the 
living,” regardless of any attempts which the dead may have 
made to apportion it to private owners. 

We hold, with the American Declaration of Independence, 
that the natural rights of men to “ life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness” are inalienable. 

We hold that no man can sell his right to the natural means 


provided by the Creator for the sustenance of his life, his lib- 
erty, and his happiness, any more than he can sell his life, 
his liberty, or his right to the pursuit of happiness; and we hold 
that no man and no state has ever had the pawor or the right to 
sell the interests of unborn children in the common heritage 
provided for them by the Creator. 

We hold that the true function of government is to 
and not to sell the natural rights of its citizensin the lan 
constitute the country. 

We deny that the Creator has ever given any evidence of his 
intention to limit his gift of the earth to any one generation of 
men, to be afterwards made the private property of any class or 
of any part of succeeding generations. 

We assert that the original gift of the earth by the Creator 
was made as truly to the whole people of the last generation that 
shall inhabit it as to the psople of any preced ing generation. 

To me these propositions seem to be manifestly and necessa- 
rily true—“‘so true that repeating seems cant“ —-yet they are 
positively and most vehemently denied by many theologians and 
statesmen and philosophers. 

But thought is quickening on this great question. Not all 
theologians dang this natural right, not all statesmen ignore it, 
not all philosophers deride it. Within the last ten years this 
question has arisen in church and state and school all over the 
civilized world demanding answer or recognition. It has not 
been answered, and the futile attempts that have been made to 
that end by the ablest and brightest of modern scholars afford 
tolerably conclusive evidence that it can not be answered. 
Recognition and enforcement of that living and inalienable na- 
tural right is, therefore, the only alternative, and it must come 


to pass. 


reserve 
which 


Never yet share of truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow. . 

The land shall not be sold forever, for the land is mine.” 
This we are told in the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus,’ 
5 verse, is the command of the Lord to the children 
of men. 

Woe unto them that joins house to house, that lay field to field, till there 
be no place, that they may be piaced alone in the midst of the earth. 

This, we are told in the fifth chapter of Isaiah, eighth verse. 
is thecurse of the Lord upon the monopolists of the earth. Yet 
land is monopolized in every civilized country by the few to-day, 
and the many are homeless, and the monopoly is defended from 

ulpits that are devoted to teaching the laws and the will of the 
ator. 3 
PRESENT TREND OF THOUGHT. 

But, happily, there are indications everywhere that this para- 
doxical condition is not to last long. In the Roman lic 
Church, the oldest and strongest of the Christian churches, noble 
2 and brave priests are here and there preaching and 
teaching the doctrine of man's equal aud inalienable common 
right to the bounties of nature. Conspicuous among these is the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Vlg öh of Meath, who in a masterly 
pastoral letter, basing conclusions upon reason and revela- 
tion combined, thus declares his belief in that doctrine: 


ple of that country, because its real owner, the Creator who made it, has 
— lerram autem dedit fliis homi- 


Now, as every indi- 
vidual in that country is a creature and child of God, and as all His crea- 
‘ht, any settlement ofthe iand of a country that 
t man in that from his share of thecom- 
mon inheritance, would be not only an injustice and a wrong to that man, 
pas 3 be an impious resistance tothe benevolent intentions of his 
ator. 


Again, in the same pastoral letter, he says: 


lives. 
pa under the 
of the nation to suppi iiot un! with 


in a direct ratio to the growth of the pop 
o onitincrease 


Six yearsago Dr. Edward Mayan; a priest of the Catholic 
Church, was silenced by the Archbishop of New York, and fin- 
ally excommunicated from the Catholic Church, for persistently 
preaching and teaching the doctrine of which the amendment 
that I now propose is the practical assertion. But after six 
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years of controversy he was exonerated from his excommunica- 
tion and restored to his priestly office without condition or pen- 
alty, and he is now preaching and teaching the inalienable 
uality of human rights in the lands of the earth. 

might give other examples illustrating the trend of thought 
on this great economic question in the Catholic Church, but 
they could add nothing to the tremendous evidence of that trend 
of thought furnished by the vindication of Dr. McGlynn. In 
many of the other Christian churches illustrious bishops and 
ministers have publicly proclaimed their belief in the continu- 
ing equality of human rights in the Creator’s bounty. In the 
national legislatures of England, France, and Germany, as well 
as of this country, its advocates are found and their number is 
increasing in all of the State and colonial legislatures of the 
United States and of England. In the legislative bodies of coun- 
ties and towns, single-tax men have e their appearance and 
in many of them their influence has been strongly felt. 

The colony of New Zealand has partially adopted the single- 
tax system, to the infinite advantage of its producing classes, 
and the new Parliament, as a result of its favorable experience, 
is expected to largely extend the system in that colony. In the 
conservative domain of philosophy, in which ten years ago 
Henry George was regarded and criticised as a brilliant crank, 
he has taken a fixed position as one of the leading economists 
of the world. Progress and Poverty” has become a text-book 
of economic science, and the antagonist of the single-tax doc- 
trine who has not read that book is universally regarded as in- 
sufficiently educated for the intelligent discussion of social prob- 
lems and methods of taxation. Such is the status of the single- 
tax movement to-day. Such has been its advance during the 
past ten years. It has reached the halls of our National Con- 

s by regular stages,and it is here to stay until it shall be 
y settled and settled rightly. 


EVILS OF LAND MONOPOLY—INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSIONS, 


In the course of my remarks in this House on the silver ques- 
tion in August last, I had occasion to present my views concern- 
ing the true cause of our regularly recurring industrial depres- 
sions. I then attempted to show that those depressions were 
due to the arenes absorption by the owners of land through- 
out the ci d world of so great a share of the results of pro- 
ductive effort as to render production unprofitable to labor and 
capital, and to cause production to cease until ground rents 
should fall to the economic line; thus, for another season, giving 
labor and capital a chance to engage in production at a living 
rate of wages and profit. 

I attempted to show at that time that these industrial depres- 
sions could not be due to temporary or local causes, because they 
existed before any of the temporary causes to which they have 
been variously attributed had any existence. They have always 
extended over the entire civilized world, while the temporary 
causes to which they have been attributed have always been 
local. They occur with a regularity that indicates a permanent 
and general cause, alternately compressing and relaxing our in- 
dustrial and commercial system, making times good and bad by 
periods. Natural conditions are asfavorable in the bad periods 
as they are in the good, indicating that industrial depressions 
are not due to natural causes, but have their source in conditions 
created by man, and existing throughout the whole period dur- 

which industrial depressions have existed, and existing in 
countries to which industrial depressions have extended. 

There is only one general artificial condition at all capable of 
bringing about industrial depressions that has existed in all 
countries to which they have extended and throughout the 
whole period during which the world has been afflicted with in- 
dustrial depressions. That cause is the pete monopoly of 
land, the only source from which labor and capital can produce 
wealth; the only foundation upon which industry and commerce 
can prosecute the production and exchange of wealth. This 
money control of the natural resources and of the exclusive 
means of wealth production, has enabled the monopolists to ab- 
solutely control production and to exact from labor and capital 
everywhere a share in the distribution of the wealth which 
labor and capital have produced, measured and limited only by 
the avarice of the monopolists themselves. 

With this power in the hands of the land-owning class, with 
no limit to its exaction of ground rents and royalties from in- 
dustry, save its own avarice, there is a constant temptation and 
tendency on the part of the owners of land to take a largershare 
of the results of industry and commerce than labor and capital 
can possibly afford to pay, thus making production and exchange 
unprofitable to labor and capital and causing production and ex- 


change to cease for the time being. 
To illustrate this pressure of ground rent against production, 
let us su that a given piece of land, no matter whether it 


be foragriculture, or pasture, or manufactures, or commerce, has 


a productive capacity of 12; that the cost of capital used in the 
production is 4, and the cost of labor 4, leaving a margin of 4 
over the cost of production. 

This margin the landlord (or the community) may take, with- 
out in any way interfering with production. Taking the margin 
leaves the cost of production unimpaired. But suppose that the 
landlord, in order to make his land pay decent interest on its 
value,” should demand five parts, instead of four,as rent. What 
net voula that arbitrary increase of rent have upon labor and 
capital? 

t would immediately make production unprofitable to them 
notwithstanding the fact that the location would naturally eld 
a large margin over the cost of production. The landlords oc- 
cupying the controlling position, capital and labor can do noth- 
ing but submit (and fight among themselves) until the Jandlord 
exactions become unbearable, and then production ceases until 
either a reduction of ground rents or an increase in the natural 
margin of production, resulting from inventions or other causes, 
enables labor and capital to resume production at a profit. 

The checking of production by this pressure at one point les- 
sens the demand for production at other points, until ly the 
whole network of our industrial and commercial system becomes 
paralyzed—involved in an industrial depression.” This is the 
true cause of industrial depressions. 

Every check gon to industry lowers its margin of produc- 
tion, and ground rent—which is properly the margin of produc- 
tion only—should fall with that margin, but it does not so fall. 
It rises with every tideof prosperity and it follows prosperity 
to its highest point, but it does not fall when prosperity ceases. 
It continues its exactions until labor and capital have become 
practically bankrupt, and then it falls only to give the victims 
of land monopoly another chance to provide themselyes with 
means to pay further tribute. 

The single tax,in its unlimited application, would take for 
public use the exact margin of production, taking a share of pro- 
duction small enough to leave labor and capital their full re- 
FAN, but large enough to make monopoly at all times unprofit- 
able. 

This is the true cure for industrial depressions. 
will be universally adopted and then th 
will cease to afflict our civilization. 


Some day it 
ese periodical blights 


FORMER DEPRESSIONS. 


What I have said of the course and cause of industrial depres- 
sions is equally true of this country and of every other country 
in which our systemof land tenure prevails. They have afflicted 
the people of England for a longer period and more intensely 
than they have the people of our country. There, as well as 
here, the torture of these depressions to the suffering masses is 
intensified by the patent fact that the natural resources provided 
by the Creator for the satisfaction of all the wants which afflict 
them are lying, unused, around them in measureless profusion. 

We are now in the midst of one of those crushing depressions, 
We have, I hope, passed its crisis. It has brought millions in 
this heaven-favored land to miseries and sufferings such as bar- 
barians never know, except in years of famine, but which some 
fault in our existing civilization intensifies with every advance 
that we make in material progress. Every such depression in- 
creases the number and proportion of landless people and enor- 
mously increases the concentration of land ownership. A mil- 
lion of homes will pass away from their occupants to the ownership 
of the landed class during this depression in this country alone. 
Nearly all of the other small homes in our country will pass un- 
der the fatal shadow of irredeemable mortgages, the burden of 
which will grow until the crisis of another depression will bring 
fresh foreclosure and transform their owners into tenants of the 
landed class, 

These conditions and this tendency are not new. The depres- 
sion, finding its culmination about the year 1877, was most 
graphically described by Henry George in Progress and Pov- 
erty. How well his statement of the conditions then existing 
would apply to the present time. Let me read his summary: 


From all parts of the civilized world come complaints of industrial de- 
pression; of labor condemned to involuntary idleness; of capital massed 
and wasting; of pec distrust among business men; of want and suf- 
fering and anxiety among the working cla-ses. All the dull, deadening pain, 
all the keen maddening anguish thatto the pron masses of men are involved 
in the words hard times” affiict the world to-day. This state of things, 
common to communities differing so widely in situation, in political insti- 
tutions, in fiscal and financial systems, in Maron d of population, and in so- 
cial organization can hardly be accounted for by local causes. 

There is distress where large standing armies are maintained, and there 
is also distress where the standing armies are nominal; there is distress 
where protective tariffs stupidly and wastefully hamper trade, but there is 
also distress where trade is nearly free; there is distress where autocratic 
government yet prevails, but there is also distress where political power is 
wholly in the hands of the pce: in countries where paper is money and 
in countries where gold an ver are the only currency. Evidently be 
neath all such things as these we must infer a common cause, 
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Again, after fully developing and reviewing the cause of in- | that our land system encourag 


dustrial depressions, he says: 

Whether in the present drifts of opinion and taste there are as yet any in- 
dications of retro ion it is not necessary to inquire; but there are many 
things about which there can be no dispute, which go to show that our civ- 
ilization has reached a critical period, and that, unless a new start is made 

in the direction of social equality, the nineteenth century may to the future 

mark its climax. These industrial depressions, which cause as much waste 

as famine or wars, are like the eringa and shocks which pre- 

cede al Everywhere is it evident that the tendency to ineq ty, 

which is the necessary result of material progress where land is monopo- 

lized, can not go much further without our civilization into that 
downward path which is so easy to enter and so hard to abandon. 

Ev here the increasing intensity of the struggle to live, the 8 
necessity for straining every nerve to vent being thrown down and trod- 
den under foot in the scramble for wealth, is draining the forces which gain 
and maintain improvement. In every civilized Sp a pet ig crime, 
insanity, and suicides are increasing. In every civili country the dis- 
eases are increasing which come from overstrained nerves, from insufficient 
nourishment, from squalid D E A from unwholesome and monotonous 
occupations, from the premature labor of children, from the tasks and 


crimes which poverty imposes — **. women. In every highly civilized coun- 


the expectation of life, whic 8 rose for several centuries and 
which seems to have culminated about the first quarter of this century, ap- 
pears to be now diminishing. 
Thomas Carlyle, vig of one of the industrial depressions 
of his time in England, said: 

Descend where you will into the lower class, in town or country, by what 
avenue oi 5 5 DY 3 inquiries, by 1 
returns, abore com 0 your own eyes and look - 
ing, the same Sorrowful result discloses iseit You have to admit that the 
working poar or this rich English nation has sunk, or is fast sinking into 
a state to which, all sides of it considered, there was never parallel. 
e + + Two millions of laborers sit in enforced idleness, in a kin 
enchantment. In silence; for, alas! What word isto be said. An earth all 


wers and impotences of this England they are forbidden to obey. There 

something that reminds me of Dante's hell in the look of all this. 

Oh, what a waste is there of noble, and thrice noble, national virtues; 
peasantstoicisms, heroisms, valiant manful habits—soul of a nation's worth 
‘which all the metal of Potosi can not purchase 


LABOR EXCLUDED FROM LAND. 

These are the conditions to which land monopoly periodically 
brings the people of the civilized world. I say land monopol 
without hesitation or equivocation, because, as a distinguishe 
writer recently said in speaking of the evidences that land mo- 
nopoly is the cause of industrial depressions, ‘‘It is too indisput- 
able to be doubtful now to me one.” The evidences of its bale- 
ful influence are patent to observers, even the most casual. 
They are spread around us in our homes and in our travels. 

A few years ago I had occasion to travel through the beauti- 
ful and fertile region lying between San Luis Obispo and Sole- 
dad, in California. That region includes the fertile valley of 
Santa Marguerita, embracing some 54,000 acres of tillable soil, 
well watered,and rich and fertile as any land on the face of the 
earth. It is owned by avery excellent citizen of California, 
who has always used it as a cattle ranch, because that simple 
pastoral use involves less care and labor than any higher use to 
which it might be put,and yields an ample revenue for all the 
requirements of the pro rietor, while the constant enhance- 
ment of the value of the land, with the growth of population, 
industry, and enterprise in California, is a source of great and 
gratifying enrichment to him. 

It was inhabited at that time by half a dozen cattle-drivers 
whose only agricultural use of the land consisted in the cultiva- 
tion of between five and ten acres for orchard and garden pur- 
poses for domestic use. That valley alone, if put to its highest 

roductive use, is capable of supporting in comfort from five to 

n thousand people in the agricultural, mechanical, and com- 
mercial pursuits, which its highest practical use would involve. 
Yet with the exception of the few cultivated acres which I have 
mentioned, no human hand had ever been permitted to call forth 
the treasures which its elements potentially contain. It lay open 
and uncultivated just as it came from the hand of the Creator. 

In the course of the long and lonesome journey fromits southern 
to its northern boundary, we met five immigrant wagons, each 
containing an American family, husband, wife, and children, 
some of them more than one family, all looking for land on which 
to settle and build up independent American homes. Through 
that treasure-house of God’s bounty, with weary limbs and aching 
hearts they were obliged to move on, hoping against hope that 
somewhere in that almost uninhabited country they would find 
land, free from the dominion of private monopoly, whereon to 
establish their homes and industries, and to rear their families 
in virtue and patriotism, under the protection of our Constitu- 
tion and thesacred principles of freedom and equality symbolized 
by the flag of our country. 

Yet, I venture to say that, like the fate of millions of others, 
their weary 1 was in vain, and that, with means exhausted 
and hopes blasted, they were finally obliged to seek the labor 
markets of the cities of Californiaand there, in competition with 
the army of the unemployed, seek for a chance to divide with 
them the insufficient employment for which they were meug- 
gling. As I looked upon that striking example of the monopoly 


es and the home seeking, made 
hopeless and fruitless by that monopoly of natural resources, I 
thought of Duganne’s poem on— 


“THE ACRES AND THE HANDS.” 


“The earth is the Lord's and the fullness thereof,” 

Said God's most holy word. 

The water hath fish and the land hath flesh, 
And the hath many a bird; 

And the soil is teeming o’er all the earth, 
And the earth has numberless lands; 

Yet millions of hands want acres— 

While millions of acres want hands. 


Sunlight and breezes and L N flowers, 
Are over the earth spread wide; 
And the good God gave these gifts to men— 
To men who onearth abide. 
Yet thousands are toiling in poisonous gloom, 
And shackled with iron bands— 
hile millions of hands want acres, 
And millions of acres want hands. 
s „ * * a 
"Tis a glaring lie on the face of day, 
This robbery of men’s rights! 
*Tis a lie that the word of the Lord disowns, 
Tig a curse that burns and blights! 
And ‘twill burn and blight till oe rise 
And swear, while they break bands— 
That the hands shall henceforth have acres 
And the acres henceforth have hands. 


I have cited the Santa Marguerita ranch case, first, because 
it is astriking illustration of the results of our land system; and, 
secondly, because the scene that I witnessed there made astrong 
impression upon cd mind. But, in greater or less degree, the 
same system B ucing the same results in every section of 
the American Union, and in every other country in the civil- 
ized world. These results are not confined to rural lands; they 
are more strikingly true of city lands, suited for manufactures 
and commerce and for residence purposes, that are held for 
speculative purposes, under the inducements to speculation af- 
forded by our laws. 

CONGESTION OF LABOR MARKETS. 

The tendency of our present land system to drive laborers from 
agricultural and other rural employments into the cities, and 
the tendency of inventions and other improvements in the arts 
of wealth production to displace labor in the industrial centers, 
bring about a condition of constant congestion in the labor mar- 
kets, and produce an intensity of competition there that forces 
the wages of labor always towards the lowest point at which la- 
borers can live and work, thus increasing the power of monop- 
oly over labor; increasing the share of production going to mo- 
nopoly, and decreasing the share going to labor, regardless of 
the increase in the value of labor which comes with the advance 
of material progress. Whatever lessens the labor-cost of usin 
land productively increases the market value and the ren 
of land, thus by a double process widening the gulf between the 
rich and the poor, and gradually making the condition of the 
laboring classes more hopeless and helpless as material progress 
advances. 

The time has come when labor must be set free from the tram- 
mels and oppression of monopoly. What it needs more than all 
else is opportunity for the immediate redistribution of the dis- 

laced labor to productive employments. Every laborer leav- 

g the labor market and going outupon the land would not only 
diminish the pressure of competition at the labor center, but 
would create a new center of industry, however small, calling 
for other labor, not only in that new productive industry, butin 
supplying that industry with its implements, tools, shelter, food 
and clothing. Labor, after all, is the thing thatcreates demand 
for labor. 

Capital is not in any true sense the employer of labor. Capi- 
tal occupies an intermediate position between the laborers who 
want supplies and the laborers who make the ippies to satisfy 
the wants of the others. The wages fund theory has been abso- 
lutely and finally exploded. Capital would not employ labor in 
production if there were not demands coming from other produc- 
ersto be satisfied. The farmer wantsshoes, and the shoemaker 
wants bread. If the farmer should employ the shoemaker to 
make shoes for his family and should agree to furnish the shoe- 
maker with bread in exchange for the shoes, no man would say 
that capital was employing the labor either of the farmer or the 
. 

So, if the farmer goes to a storekeeper to sell his wheat, tak- 
ing shoes in exchange for it, while the shoemaker furnishes the 
storekeeper with shoes to be sold to the farmer and takes wheat 
in ment for his shoes, the relation between the shoemaker 
an the farmer is not changed. They still really employ each 
other, but instead of employing each other directly ey do so 
through a middleman, who makes a profit out of both of them, 
yielding presumably full value to both for that profit. But the 
storekeeper would not employ the shoemaker to make shoes for 
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his trade if there were not consumers of shoes ready to 
themfrom him, nor would he buy wheat from the farmer if he 
had no customers willing to purchase wheat for their immedi- 
ate or ultimate consumption. 

So, if the shoemaker finds a sufficient demand for shoes to jus- 
tify him in starting a factory, his workmen are employed really 
by the people who ultima wear the shoes that they make. 
He becomes a mere intermediary, and the number of workmen 
whom he will employ and the wages that he will pay do not de- 
pend upon the amount of capital that he has nor the amount of 
capital that he is willing to devote to production. but they de- 
pend entirely upon the demand for shoes among those who ulti- 
mately wear them and the ability of such persons to pay for 
shoes. 

Labor is therefore interested, not in limiting production but 
in extending it; not in narrowing the field of labor and seeking 
to control the so-called “ wages fund,” butin increasing in every 
possible way the opportunities of labor to engage in productive 
employments, and in checking the present tendency to conges- 
tion in the labor markets, by opening natural opportunities to 
sie labor on better terms than they can now be had. 

I have spoken of the interest of labor in opening up the natural 
resources of the earth, as if labor alone were concerned in it. 
In truth, however, all mankind have the same interest in the 
extension of labor’s opportunities that laborers have. In the 
last analysis the interest of labor is the interest of all mankind, 
because the only possible way to elevate the superstructure of 
our social system is to elevate the lowest strata of its founda- 
tion. Labor is the indispensable and universal foundation of our 
social system. Its degradation is the degradation of the whole 
system, and its elevation is the elevation of all. 

EFFECT OF THE SINGLE TAX ON LAND MONOPOLY. 

Dr. Edward MeGiynn, when asked for a brief statement, show- 
ing the of the single-tax movement, wrote this reply: 
“To e room at the father’s table for all his children.” I 
have often thought of the true simplicity and completeness of 
that laconic statement. The sisal resources of this earth are 
indeed the bountiful supplies of the father’s table for all his chil- 
dren. The trouble that we see in the world, which is mani- 
fested by the superabundant wealth of the few and the grinding 
poverty of the many, is due to the fact that the father’s table, 
with its bounteous supplies, has been seized upen by the few to 
the exclusion of the many; and that the many, in order to get 
access to the supplies which the father has provided in abun- 
dance for all, are obliged to work their lives away in paying trib- 
ute to the few who have appropriated the table and its supplies. 

Under the artificial system created by the ae e of the 
whole bounty by a few of those for whom God intended it, many 
of the misses are constantly left in such a position that they can 
not produce enough to g the tribute exacted by the monopo- 
lists, and they must suffer exelusion from the table while their 
necessities are oppressing and crushing their lives. 

Cicero very happily compared this world with its resources to 
atheater furnished by the Creator for the entertainment and 
instruction of all his children, and in which he provided a seat 
for every child who should come into the world. He compared 
the monopolists of the earth to guests at the theater, who, com- 
ing first and finding the chairs vacant, have appropriated not 

the seats required for their own use, but all of the seats, 
aati are compelling their brethren to pay ribute to them for the 
use of the seats that the Creator freely pro ded for all. 

Either illustration happily fits the situation, and the purpose 
of the single-tax movement may be aptly said to be to compel 
the monopolists of the Fathers’ table and its supplies to relin- 
quish all but the portion which they uire for use, or to com- 
pel the early guests at the theater to let go of all of the seats 
which they are not using. It is not intended to place any man 
at a disadvantage, with respect to any other man, but it is in- 
tended to absolutely and forever take away the monopoly pow- 
ers of those who now hold more than their share of the Crea- 
tor's bounty. It is not intended to equalize wealth among men. 
Wealth is the stored-up product which labor has already pro- 
duced from the natural earth. The single-tax men hold and 

private property in that formof wealth to be a sacred 
thing. They give to ita sacredness that the present laws do 
not give to it, and they have no purpose or intention of inter- 
fering with its present distribution in any way. 

Much of it has been very unjustly o ed by its present pos- 
sessors, but in a world-wide sense that wealth is of very little 
importance, because it would satisfy the wants of the people of 
the earth for only afew days, while the natural sources from 
which it was preduced are the reliance of mankind, for all future 
ages, for sustenance and comfort. All future wealth must be 
produced from those sources, and its distribution among the 
ple will depend upon the freedom or the monopoly of those 


0 ULD BE EQUAL. 


What we seek to bring about is not an equal distribution of 
wealth, but an equal distribution of the opportunities for pro- 
ducing wealth. An equal distribution of wealth would accom- 
plish very little good, and the same methods which have caused 
the nt unequal distribution would very speedily 3 
the uality and, in the double transition, much wealth and 
energy would be wasted. I, on the other hand, the natural op- 
portunities for 8 wealth be opened upon equal terms to 
all mankind, lai will be free to produce what it needs, and 
thrift can be relied upon to preserve what it requires labor to 
prodo: When the tor placed man upon the earth He gave 

the raw materials of all wealth, freelyand bountifully stored 
upin the earth, but he made labor the condition of their pro- 
curement, and he made laborfree toprocure them at will. Phis 
was nature's plan for human happiness, and it is better than any 
plan that human ingenuity has ever sought to substitute for it. 

With natural resources free, the lowest condition of labor 
would be the kind of living which labor could independently 

roduce from the earth. All laborers would have that sort of 

iving as the lowest possible condition to which they could be re- 
duced. Then the ingenuity and inventiveness of man would be 
brought into natural play in combining and subdividing labor, 
so as to increase the wealth-producing power of labor, and to 
their great enterprises, either individual or cobperative, labor 
would be drawn by the offer of better terms and conditionsthan 
it could secure by in ent self-employment. 

It would be no longer driven into these enterprises by 
the pressure or the fearof want, nor would it ever be compelled 
to accept the wages of slavery because of the presence of slaves 
competing for employment in the market. itb the means of 
independent self-employment open to labor,employers, in order 
to get labor, would be obliged to offer not merely the same re- 
turns that the independent employment would afford, but such 
superior advantages, both in wages and conditions, as would in- 
duce the e laborer to give up his personal inde- 
pendence so far as to take employment from another man. 

Then every inventor and every captain of industry would be- 
come, as they should be, real benefactors of mankind, whose 
skill and enterprise would tend to lighten the burdens and in- 
crease the comforts of mankind. Then production would be free 
and trade would be free. No man would have any share in the 
distribution of wealth who did not share in its production; then 
no man would sit as a toll-gatherer at the gate of another's in- 
dustry, but each would take in distribution exactly according to 
his share in production. 

The individual laborer would get a share exactly correspond- 
ing to his contribution to production. Capital would get the 
share necessary to 8 it, and to yield the value of its use, 
measured by the demand for capital. 

The margin of production, which is now the share of the non- 
producer, would go to the entire community for the general ben- 
efitof all. This would be just, because the margin o duction 
results in all cases from the presence, enterprise, virtues of 
the whole community, except in so far as it represents the value 
of great natural deposits, such as coal, iron, gold, silver, copper, 
lead, petroleum, quicksilver, and the like under the earth, and 
forests over the earth, and these deposits and the forests were 
prepared and stored by the Creator for the general common use 
of all mankind. It is right that their value should be given to 
the whole people whenever private individuals extract them 
from the earth. That value, of course, will largely but not 
wholly depend upon the same elements that make up the margin 
of production in other cases, namely, the presence, industry, 
1 and ee of = 2 le. 

t ep under single-tax system to appropriate 
to public use the entire mar Ai production of all Lands, and 
thus to cut off the unearned increment, to secure which land is 
now monopolized. By the "unearned increment” I mean that 
value which in every growing community attaches to land and 
increases with the growth of the community, whether the land 
be used or not used, and which now goes to enrich the private 
owners of land, although it is produced not by them, but by the 
whole community from year to year. The market value of land 
represents in capitalized form these two elements: First, the 
present rental value of land, and, secondly, the prospective future 
enhancement of that rental value, 

B for public use the entire present rental value of all 
land, whether used or unused, with the declared purpose of tak- 
ing for all time in the future for public uses all of that rental 

ue as fast as it shall accrue, no inducement would be left for 
speculation in land. On the contrary, the ownershipof idle land 
would become a burden and expense which nosensible man would 
assume or bear. Such land would be either improved for use at 
once or it would be abandoned, so that enyan who might de- 
sire to use it would be free to do so w. any first charge 
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whatever, and subject only to the payment from year to year of 
its economic rental value, as such economic rental value might 
arise. The owners of improved lands would continue to lease 
them, paying over to the people in the form of taxes the entire 
rental value of the ground retaining to themselves that por- 
tion of the rent representing the improvements; the improve- 
ments and the income derived from them being free from all 
burdens of taxation. 
TAXES ON LAND VALUES CAN NOT BE SHIFTED. 

The single-tax system being a substitute for all other forms of 
taxation, direct and indirect, would relieve from taxation all 
improvements upon land and all personal p rty of every kind; 
it would do away with all poll taxes and all — — taxes for the 
conduct of business, and would do away with all taxes on com- 
merce, on goods, and on the consumption of wealth. Such taxes 
can always be shifted. and are always shifted, in the course of 
exchange from the person paying to the consumer, upon whom 
they are finally saddled. 

Whatever tax or burden of any kind is imposed upon any form 
of wealth produced by labor or upon the income therefrom is 
shifted to the borrower or user. Now, it is argued by analogy 
that the single tax on land values will also be shifted from the 
owner to the user of land, and that ground rents will increase in 

roportion to the tax burden imposed upon land values. Hence 

tis said that except in so far as the single-tax system will sim- 
plify and cheapen the assessment and collection of taxes it will 
afford no benefit to the landless classes, because what they will 
gain by exemptions from taxes on their personal property and 
upon their consumption they will lose by the increase of ground 
rents. 

Tf this were true it would be a very serious objection to the 
single-tax m, and would entirely e the most im 
ant economic advantages which we expect to flow from it. But it 
is not true, and there is no analogy between the effects of taxation 
upon land values and the effects of taxation falling upon wealth 
produced by labor. The reason that taxes laid upon produc- 
tion, or upon wealth produced by Jabor, can always be shifted 
is that such a tax burdens production and constitutes one of the 
expenses of production, which must be pS out of the price 
charged for the product, or production of that commodity will 
be checked. With the checking of production the supply of the 
commodity will be limited in the market, and by the operation 
of the law of sup ply and demand the supply being diminished, 
the price will increase until it covers the tax. 

Tand were produced by human labor the heavy taxation of 
land values would tend to urage the production of land un- 
til the price of land would rise sufficiently to cover the tax; but 
no man is engaged in producing land. Itisa natural product, 
and its natural supply remains unchanged, regardless of the taxes 
levieduponit. But taxation has adirectefiect upon the available 
supply of land in the market. The heavy taxation of land val- 
ues forces land into the market at whatever prices can be ob- 
tained for it, thus increasing the available supply to purchasers 
and renters and, by the same law of supply and demand, reduc- 
ing the rentand the selling price ins of increasing them. 

Another effect of the single tax would be the exemption of 
houses from taxation, and this exemption would tend to en- 
courage men to invest their capital in the building of houses, 
thus tending toincrease the supply of houses and to further de- 
crease the renting price by increasing the competition for ten- 
ants among the owners of houses. To illustrate both of these 
propositions, I need only refer to the vacant lots held idle for 
speculative purposes in the rie | settled portions of all great 
cities. The owners can now afford to pay taxes upon these idle 
lots, because their average annual increase in value is very 
much greater than the amount of taxes paid. 

It is therefore a porene speculation to pay the taxes on 
such lots and keep them out of use. Besides, if the owners of 
the lots should build houses on them now, the people would com- 
pel them to pay a penalty of about 2 per cent per annum upon 
the value of the houses, whether in use or idle, thus making the 
investment in such improvements less profitable, considering 
the risk of fire and other dangers, than an investment in land or 
in untaxed Government bonds. But suppose that the buildings 
to be erected on such lots should be untaxed, then at once an 
investment in such buildings,all other conditions remaining the 
same, would be 2 per cent more profitable than it is at present, 
and co m would be attracted to building. The great import- 
ance of that exemption of 2 per cent appears in the fact that 
net interest is only 23 per cent. 

Let us suppose that the owner of one of these lots, who now 
parte as of $1,000 per annum, should be compelled to pay to 

o public something near the annual rental value of the lot 

about $4,000 per annum, and that he would no more taxes 
if he had a building like that of the Washington and Trust 
Company upon it—how long do you suppose he would keep the 


land idle and pay a tax upon it equal to its entire rental value? 
It would, of course, be as good for use as it is as present, but it 
would not be as good an investment for speculation as it is at 
present. ` 

The increased burden of taxation upon the monopoly privi- 
lege of holding the lot would make it absolutely necessary to 
use the lot in such manner as to make it yield the amount of the 
tax, or to improve and lease it in order that the owner might be 
saved from the irreparable loss that would be involved in pa; 
taxes upon it while holding it in idleness. Improvement an 
use would save him from burden, but the prospective increase 
of values would not enable him as now to reap a golden harvest 
by keeping it in idleness. 

It is needless to multiply examples, for the effect which the 
single tax would have upon the particular lot in the case sup- 
posed, it would have upon all land—rural and urban—which is 
now subject to private ownership. Now, if the taxation of land 
values only would have a tendency, as I have shown, to encour- 
age and to compel the erection of houses upcn all vacant lots in 
cities, and the e use of rural lands, thus vastly increas- 
ing the available supply of houses and holdings for sale and to 
let, does it not follow, with the clearness of demonstration, that 
the resulting competition among landlords to secure tenants and 
purchasers would compe! them to reduce instead of inoreasing 
their rents and their prices? 

How, then, can they shift the taxes upon their tenants? It 
would be utterly impossible for them to do so. Land rent is 
fixed by a law entirely independent of taxation. It is fixed by 
the value of the land for use, and no amount of taxation can in- 
crease that value. If you should build two stores ee auko 
in all of their appointments, one at Arlington and the other on 
the north side of Pennsylvania avenue between Twelfth and 
Thirteenth streets, you could get one hundred times as much 
rent for the latter as you could get for the former, not because 
of the difference in taxes upon the respective places, but because 
of the superior commercial advantages of the latter location. 

To im the same tax on the Arlington store that would 
fall on the Pennsylvania avenue store would not improve the 
value of the Arlington store for use. It would not in the least 
tend to equalize the commercial advantages of the two loca- 
tions, and the rent of the Arlington store.could not be increased 
to cover the tax. So with rural lands. The tax could not be 
added either to the rent or to the product, for substantially the 
same reasons that I have already given in discussing its effects 
upon urban lands. But it is not 5 to discuss this phase 

the question at greater length. All political economists, from 
Adam Smith to Henry George, are agreed that taxes laid upon 
land values can not be shifted. 

Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations (book 5, chapter 2, 
part 2, article 1), says: 

A tax upon ground rents would not raise the rents of houses; it would fall 
altogether upon the owner of the land, who acts always asa 1 and 
exacts the greatest rent which can be got for the use of his bot Se 

Whether the tax was to be advanced the inhabitant or the owner of the 
ground would be of little importance. he more theinhabitant was ob! 
to pay for the tax the less he would incline to pay for the ground, that 
the final payment of the tax would fall altogether upon the owner of the 
ground rent. 

J. B. Say, the great French economist, in his work on Politi- 
cal Economy (volume 2, book 3, chapter 8, section 2), says: 

An acre of vineyard or corn land will only produce a given — of 
grain or wine, whatever be the ratesof taxation, which may take one-half 
or th uarters of the net produce, or rent as it is called, and yet che land 
be tilled for the remaining one-half or one-quarter. The rent. that is to say 
the portion assigned to the proprietor, will be reduced, and thatisall. The 
reason will be manifest to anyone who considers that in the case sup’ 5 
the land continues to raise and supply the market with the same amount of 
produce as before; while, on the other hand, the motives in which the de- 
mand originated remain just as they were. 

If, then, the intensity of supply and demand must both remain the same 
in spite of any increase or diminution of the ratio of direct taxation upon 
the land, the price of the product supplies will likewise remain unchanged, 
and nothing but a change of price can saddle the consumer with any portion 
whatsoever of that taxation. 

John Stuart Mill, in his Principles of Economy (book 5, chap- 
ter 3, section 2), states his conclusion on this subject in the fol- 
lowing language: 

A tax on rent falls wholly on the landlord. There are no means by which 
he can shift the burden upon anyone else. It does not affect the value or 
price of agricultural produce, tor is determined by the cost of produc- 
tion in the most unfavorable circumstances, and in those circumstances, as 
we have so often demonstrated, no rent is paid. A tax on rent, therefore, 
has no effect, other than its obvious one. It merely takes so much from the 
landlord and transfers it to the state. 

It thus appears, I think conclusively, that a tax upon the value 
of land falls always directly and finally upon the owner, and that 
with the exception of poll taxes, it is the only tax which can not 
be shifted to the shoulders of the poor. 

WOULD THE SINGLE TAX BE JUST? 
Having shown that the single tax would equalize the natural 
nities of all men, by giving them access on equal terms 
to nature’s storehouse of material resources, and having shown 
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that the single tax upon land values would fall and finally rest 
upon the owner of the land, it becomes highly important to in- 
quire if such a tax would be just? If it would not be just I do 
not hesitate to say that it would not be expedient. 

Never yet did men or nations prosper finally in wrong. 

If it can not be satisfactorily shown that it would be just, the 
roposed reform should be unhesitatingly and perpetually re- 
ected. It is to be sincerely hoped that no scheme of social or 

poen: reformation shall ever find lodgment in the hearts or 
titutions of the American people which is not firmly based 

upon the eternal and immutable principles of justice. To this 
h test we submit our theory, 


And poise the cause in justice’ equal scales, 
Whose beam stands sure, whose rightful cause prevails. 
shall not here repeat the argument which I made to show 
that of natural right the earth is, and ever has been, and must 
ever remain, the equal common heritage of all mankind; but 
proceeding from that premise, I will deal with the only other 
serious question which the controversy involves, namely, what 
are we morally bound to have for rights, contrary to 
natural justice, that have become vested under the sanction of 
our laws? It may well be that no human law can ever justly give 
any sort of title or vested right as against an inalienable natural 
ht. But I shall not rest upon that position. 
f. Sturtevant, in his excellent work on Economics, justifies 
the expulsion of the Indians from the lands of North America 
upon the following grounds: 

We can not admit in the first place that these sava; ever did own the 
soil. They never did that which alone creates ownership. They never made 
any m cation of the land oy labor expended onit which fitted it to be an 
instrument of production. They roamed over it like herds of buffalo, and 
lived on spontaneous products just as the wild beasts did. But by so doing 
neither the buffalo nor the savage acquired ownership, the latter no more 
than the former. He who gathers blackberries or shoots deer upon a piece 
of T ARA does not thereby ome the owner of it. 

oone owns a tree of the forest because ona le year, or for many 
successive years, he gathered the nuts that grew on it. © Euro; set- 
tlers of North America took on of no capabilities of production 
which the labor of those savage tribes had created. As those — e r re- 
tired before them they had exactly the same labor to perform which they 
would have had if there had never been any human inhabitants on the con- 
tinent before them. In this respect the case was exactly the same that it 
would have been if wild beasts and not men had retired before them. What 
— took possession of everywhere was the work of the Creator and not the 
work of man. 


Herbert Spencer, in Social Statics (chapter 9), says: 

It may by and by be perceived that equity utters dictates to which we have 
not yet listened, and men may then learn that to deprive others of their 
right to the use of the earth is to commit a crime inferior only in wicked- 
ness to the crime of taking away their lives or personal liberties. 

John Stuart Mill, in his Political Economy (book 2, chapter 2), 
declares that land considered apart from improvements— 
never was and never can be a proper subject ot private ownership. 
When the sacredness of 88 talked of it should always be remem- 
bered that such sacredness does not belong in the same degree to landed 
property. No man made the land. It is the original inheritance of the 
whole apoen. Its appropriation is wholly a question of general expedi- 

en private property in land is not expedient it is unjust. 

Sir William Blackstone, in his Commentaries on the Laws of 
England (Book 2, chapter 1), says: 

The earth is the general property of all mankind from the immediate gift 
ofthe Creator. * * * Thus the ground was in common, and no of it 
was the permanent property of any man in particular. us, also, 
a vine or other tree might be said to be in common, as all men were equally 
entitied to its produce; and yet any private individual might gain the sole 
property of the fruit which he has gathered for his own repast. * * * Ac- 
eurately and strictly speaking, there is no foundation in nature or in natural 
law why a set of words upon parchment should convey the dominion of 
land. It is well if the masses of mankind will obey the laws when 
made, without scrutinizing too nicely into the reasons for making them. 

Hon. William E. Gladstone, speaking of proposed restrictions 
on the vested rights of the landowners, says: 

Those ms who possess large portions of the earth’s space are not al- 
together in thesame tion as the possessors of mere personalty. Person- 
alty does not impose tations on the action and the industry of man, and 
on the well-being of the community, as possession of land does, and there- 
fore I on own that compulsory expropriation is admissible and even 
sound in principle. 5 

James Anthony Froude, on the same subject, says: 

Land is not, and can not be, 3 the sense that movable things are 
EAT A. Every human being börn into this piane must live upon the 

if he live at all. The land in any country is really the property of the 
nation which occupies it. 

Prof. Newman, on the same subject, says: 

To make away into mercenary hands, as an article of trade, the wholesolid 
area on which a nation lives, is astonishing as an idea of statesmanship. 

Alfred Russell Wallace, the great English scientist, says: 

So 7 a man can be evicted and banished from the local community 
at the of the landlord there can be no independence and no possible 
freedom or self-government worthy of the name. * + * By recog- 
nizing private property in land, the State has set up in its midst a numbe: 
of petty lords more powerful than any government, and whose decrees, 
whatever injustice they may do or whatever misery bring to British sub- 
jects, no court of law or equity is able to reverse. 


Hon. William Brodrick, M. P., speaking of English landlord- 
says: 
Cee ed Feier berg e er dr dern Fel l 


fullness of his power had th reising: eans — 
ing, and the very Tight of the people to ite tsa, are — oy —— tse Poh 
trol 8 5 beer — — owners of * age 4 which the Creator 
3 9 eq diy rs. e of all and without which no 

Replying to the suggestion thatany attempt tore 
rents, or to limit the conditions of tenancy as fixed by 
2 would be an invasion of their 1 5 5 d 


te ground 
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E man can have a vested right in the misfortunes and woes of his coun- 


No man has ever presented any basis or justification for the 
same exclusive private property in land that men have and of 
natural right ought to have in the products of labor. 

No statesman, lawyer, philosopher, or theologian has ever pre- 
sented any argument worthy of the name in justification of such 
absolute private ownership. It is contrary to natural justice; it 
is contrary to the condition on which the earth was given to 
man by the Creator; it is destructive to the last degree of jus- 
tice and equal rights among men, and it is destructive of the lib- 
erties and oes of the great masses of the people; reduc- 
ing them, as it has done, to a condition of industrial slavery 
which keeps them continually face to face with the menace of 
R regardless of their ability and willingness to live by 

abor upon the conditions fixed by the Creator. 

No attempt has ever been made to justify the exclusive private 
ownership of unused and unimproved land. Every defenses of 
the private ownership of land is based upon the moral right re- 
sulting from its improvement and itsactual use. The assertion 
of a vested right in land upon which no improvements have been 
made has no moral support of any kind which its defenders 
have ever been able tosuggest. Itisasserted that private prop- 
erty in land was established for the purpose of encouraging the 
permanent improvement of land and the care and produotive use 
of land by the occupant, and that it is well adapted and essen- 
tial to those purposes. 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF PRIVATE PROPERTY IN LAND, 

These elements of private property in land we concede to be 
essential to the permanent improvement, care, and use of land, 
and therefore essential to the well-being and stability of human 
society, namely, permanency of tenure, security o improve- 
ments, and security in the full fruits of whatever productive ef- 
fort is applied tothe land or exerted upon theland. All of these 
elements are fully secured under the single tax system, and 
would thereby be more perfectly secured than under the present 
system. The otherelement that now attaches to private property 
in land is the right of the private owner to appropriate tohis own 
use the unearned increment which results to the land from the 
presence, industry, and 5 of the population of the com- 
munity in which it is situated. 

This element, the only one against which the single-tax sys- 
tem is aimed, does not encourage the owner to improve or care 
for or use the land e d it encourages him to abandon 
all industrial pursuits and to endeavor to livè upon the toll which 
his mere ownership enables him to levy upon those who use his 
land productively; and it encourages men to seek wealth and 
power, not by producing wealth, but by securing a monopol 
control of the sources o e and ba taking ad. 
vantage of the everincreasin ue which the growth of popu- 
lation gives to the land of which they secure control. 

The only valid pipo of private property in land from the 
standpoint of public utility is therefore not accomplished by it. 
That purpose is actually subverted by it. That being true the 
violation of the natural rights of mankind involved in the estab- 
lishment of individual private ownership of land has not the 
slightest foundation of social utility or expediency to sustain it. 

Again, the rental value of land is, as I have shown, the result 
of the presence, industry, and enterprise of the whole people of 
each community in which it appears. It is produced as an indi- 
rect T of the general enterprise and industry of the com- 
munity. 

The community has, therefore, a moral right to 8 
it to public use, because the community has produced it. The 
universally recognized law of private property has its foundation 
in each man’s ownership of himself. Every man is of natural 
right the owner of himself and of his mental and physical pow- 
ers. Asa consequence of that ownership of himself, he hasa 
natural right of ownership in everything that he produces by 
the voluntary exercise of those mental and physical powers. 
The things that he produces are his, because he has produced 
them; because their forms of utility would not have existed but 
for his productive effort, and it is no hardship to any other man 
in the world to be deprived of that which would not have ex- 
isted at all but for the labor of him who produced it. 

If the labor of a dozen men indistinguishably contributes to 
the production of anything of value it belongs, by the same law, 
not to any one of them, but to the whole dozen. So, ifa value 
be produced by the indistingvishable labor of a community of one 
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hundred thousand or a million people it belongs, by the same 
law of natural right, to all, and not to any individual, or to any 
number less than the whole. Therefore the rental value of 
land belongs to the community which produces and maintains it 
by the same natural right which gives to each individual man 
the wealth which his labor entirely produces. 

NO QUESTION OF VESTED RIGHTS. 

But it is said that under the sanction of our laws men have in- 
vested their wealth in the ownership of land for the purpose of 
securing, as their return, this unearned increment which the 
community creates, and that it would, therefore, be unjust to 
deprive them of that unearned increment, or the margin of pro+ 
duction, by any new law operating either directly or indirectly 
to that end. The complete answer to that proposition is that 
every foot of land nowin private ownership was acquired by 
private owners, subject to the acknowledged and well-known 
reserved right and power of the people, through their several 

overnments, to take its rental value, or any Port or portion of 
fis rental value, that to them might seem expedient, by taxation, 
for public uses at any time. 

The speculator in land has always invested, and now invests, 
his money in land upon the assumption that the people will not 
deem it expedient to exercise that reserved right until he shall 
have made his expected profit out of his investment. If the 
people shall in the meantime choose to exercise that reserved 
right, the exercise of which is absolutely and solely in the dis- 
cretion of the people, his 3 fails, simply and solely be- 
cause he has miscalculated the purpose or future action of the 
people with respect to the enforcement of their acknowledged 
right. 

There is really no question, in this proposed reform, concern- 
ing vested rights; because no man has, or ever had, any vested 
right to have his lands exempted from taxation, nor to have an 
limit set to the percentage of its value which may be collec 
for public uses. His right is simply that he shall be treated 
like all other landowners in the same taxation district. In 
view of this reserved right of the people at any time to practi- 
cally nationalize the lands of this country, by the exercise of 
the power of taxation, it may be truly said that the lands of this 
country under the statute laws, as well as by natural right, haye 
always been the common property, as weil as the common heri- 
tage, of the whole people. 

COMPARISON OF HARDSHIPS. 

It is asserted that the complete establishment of the single tax 
would work a great hardship to several thousands of well-mean- 
ing people, who have, in good faith, invested their means in 
landed property, in order to secure an income sufficient to main- 
tain themselves and families in such comfort as would result 
from the investment of the same means in productive enter- 
prises, and that they would be placed at an unfair disadvantage 
with respect to those who have invested the same means, for 
the same purpose, in such productive enterprises. 

No great social transition, from a condition of injustice toa 
condition of justice, can be made withoutimposing hardship, and 
often unmerited hardship, on those who, inaccommodating them- 
selves to the unjust condition, have become its beneficiaries. 
But the hardship that would result from this proposed transition 
is absolutely unworthy of consideration when compared with the 
infinite hardship which the great continuing wrong of land 
monopoly inflicts upon the great masses of the people who are 
now deprived of the independent means of subsistence for which 
the Creator made and gave the land. 

The suffering caused by the present land system in a single hour 
will outweigh ahundred fold all the hardships that would ever re- 
sult from the proposed change to all the people who would be af- 


fected by it. 
NO ACCRUED VALUE. 

Another claim which, although unsound, is deserving of serious 
notice, principally because it once received the solemn sanction 
of so greatand and just a man as John Stuart Mill, namely, 
that while the people are unquestionably entitled to all future 
enhancement of the rental value of land, the private owners are 
entitled to appropriate at presentand for the future the accrued 
rental value; that is to say, that private owners should be al- 
lowed for all time to take for their private use a portion of the 
rental value of their lands equal to the full rental value of those 
lands at the time that the people determine to take the accruing 
increment for public use. 

But this position has since been demonstrated to be utterly 
without foundation. Thereisnosuch thing as an accrued rental 
value attaching to land, save and except that which has been 
already collected or is already due to the present owner, and of 
that we propos to take no accounting. But the future rental 
value of all over the United States will resultnotfrom what 
the poopie have done in the past, but entirely from what the 
people shall hereafter do. If the people of the United States 
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should withdrawfrom its lands entirely, without any probability 
of returning, and there being no probability of other people com- 
ing to inhabit the country, rental values and market values of 
land would e ee} with the people, and the lands would be as 
worthless to the landlords in 1895 as they were in 1495. 

So, if the people remaining here should entirely abandon all 
productive industries and become as shiftless an sai A 
worthless as the Indians who preceded them, the value of 
land in this country would fall to nothing. If land is to have 
value in any community in the United States hereafter, that 
value must result from the future industry and enterprise of the 
poopie, and not from what they have done in the past. Of course, 

provements upon land and present facilities for its use have 
their influence in connection with the presence of population in 
making and maintaining present and future land values. But 
without the presence, industry, and enterprise of the people, 
land values must absolutely perish, regardless of all that has 
been done heretofore. 

The people's right to appropriate the rental value of lands to 
pube uses, therefore, extends to the whole rental value of the 

are ground, and public expediency requires that it shall all be 
taken, to the end that the natural opportunities of the whole 
people may be preserved in absolute equality, and that the mo- 
nopoly of these resources may not be encouraged by allowing 
any part of the unearned increment of land to reward private 
speculators for such monopoly. 
IS THE SINGLE TAX INEXPEDIENT? 

I have already stated that certain elements of the present 1 85 
tem of private property in land are essential to the substantial 
and permanent improvement of land, for the best uses to which 
itcan be put, and for the highest development of the means and 
arts of wealth production. These elements are permanency of 
tenure, security of improvements, and security to the occupant 
in the fruits of his productive labor. All of these elements are 
perfectly secured and sacredly guarded under the single-tax 
system. We propose no change in the present forms of private 
ownership of land. 

We simply divert the margin of production—that is to say, 
the excess which production yields, at any given place, over the 
cost of production—from the private individuals who now appro- 
priate it, without consideration, to the use and benefit of the 
whole people, who do produce it. It is said that this will dis- 
courage extensive improvement of land for its highest product- 
ive use. Fortunately we are able to demonstrate that it will not 
have such an effect. In the heart of the city of Chicago there 
are two blocks of land, owned by the city, and used by private 
individuals, who have erected their own improvements upon the 
land. They pay into the city treasury of Chicago the full rental 
value of the ground, just as they would pay it under the single- 
tax system. 

Some of the private buildings on that land w'e among the 
finest in the city of Chicago: One of them is“ The Rookery,” 
an eleven-story office building, built of steel, granite, and pressed 
brick, at an expense of about $3,000,000; another is McVicker’s 
Theater, well known to most people who have visited Chicago; 
another is the Tribune building. The other buildings on the 
blocks in question, while not so fine as those that I have men- 
tioned, 85 compare favorably with other buildings of the same 
age in Chicago or in any other city. No difficulty is experi- 
enced. The tenure of the private occupants has no limit, and 
the sole condition of tenure is the payment of the rental value 
of the ground to the city, that rental value being ascertained 
and fixed by methods not unlike those which would be adopted 
for the assessment of the single tax. 

If the single-tax system were in operation, however, the city 
and State taxes now falling upon the Rookery building and 5 
all of the furniture and fixtures and stock contained in its offices 
and stores would be remitted, and other occupants of lands of 
like character would be 1 to improve the city and in- 
crease the business facilities and accommodations of its inhab- 
itants by constructing similar buildings, which, with their fix- 
fures; furniture, goods, and businesses, would be free fromall tax 

urdens. 


SINGLE TAX AND THE FARMERS. 


It is said that the single tax would fall with undue severity 
upon the farmers of this . because, in proportion to the 
value and returns of their industries, they occupy more land 
than other producers. If it were true that the single tax would 
seriously burden the farmers, who are already overburdened by 
direct and indirect taxation beyond endurance, it would be a 
serious objection to our proposition. But it must be borne in 
mind that the single tax is not a tax on land, according to 
area, but is a tax on land values, and therefore it would not be 
paid by the owners of the land in proportion to the area occupied 
or cultivated by them, but in proportion to the market value or 
rental value of their respective holdings, 
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Justas the rental value falls as you approach the rural dis- 
tricts, sgh ki the single tax become light as you N poe the 


as much taxes, under the single tax system, as 1,000 farms 
07 100 7 $50 per acre. T 


These and innumerable other advantages would come natu- 
rally toall farmers. But the census returns show that more 
than one-fhird of the farmers of the United States are now ten- 
ants, and that the transformation from occupying owners to ten- 
ant farmers is going on more rapidly than ever before in the 
history of the country. Surely they have nothing to fear from 
asystem that would bring to them the advantages of which I 
have spoken and which would place the entire burden of taxa- 
tion upon the margin of production which they now pay as rent 
to private owners. 

„farm laborers are not to be overlooked in considering 
the effect of the proposed reform upon theinterests of our farm- 
ing Be, mara ps To the farm laborers the single tax would open 
up ited opportunities for securing homes and farms, and 
for the independent prosecution of the 8 which they 
are now engaged in menial capacities. It would be a boon to 
them greater than any that has been offered to their class in the 
whole history of the world. The whole system of farm labor 
would be changed immediately. The farm laborers would be- 
come occupying owners on a small scale. They would work for 
the larger farmers at such times as their labor might be re- 
quired, and instead of wasting their minds and energies during 
periods of idleness, as they do under the present system, they 
would devote such periods to the cultivation and improvement 
of their little farms and homes. 

All ground rent in country and city would fall to the economic 
line and remain at the economic line, leaving to labor and ca: 
ital always the full share of production necessary to make it 
profitable to those active factors. Production and exchange 
would go on uninterruptedly. Periods of industrial depression 
would pass into history and would cease to afflict mankind. The 
poaievaiigiy growing ts I SUNET In ANOTA ONAA 
50 gro in countr spite of our oreti 
political equality, would disappear like the shadow of a distem- 
pered dream,and a great commonwealth of freeand independent 
American citizens would spring up, filled with anew sense of in- 
dividual liberty; rooted to the soil of our country, and corre- 
spondingly devoted to our institutions; supporting and sharing 
her educational institutions; burning with the same hich spirit 
of patriotism with which the independence of their homes inspired 
the 3 that were once the glory and the pride of 
land; their lives, their rty, their sacred honor, at all times 
religiously pledged to institutions of our country and to our 
country’s 3 sa nor Iret vo the Sencar of 
liberty, eq: „Justice; o ependence ome an 
secured to all 3 Its folds. is 5 

ALL CITIZENS SHOULD OWN LAND. 

The decline of patriotism in recent years has been deplored, 
and it is deplorable, but it has a cause. Men love the titu- 
tions to which they are attached and of which they are sub- 
stantially and efficiently a part; they love the country which 
secures to them liberty, equality, and justice, and independence 
in home and inindustry. Justin 3 as the le are 
rooted to the soil, are free to engage in productive r for the 
satisfaction of their wants, and are secure in the enjoyment of 


5 ee e eee 
closing opportunities against them, and to the 
eee them of the fruits of their labor, do 

ey become unpatriotic and cease to sympathize with the insti- 


tutions of the country which make them tenants in their home 
lives and slaves in their industries. 

What constitutes this country? What is it that makes up the 
8 that we call ours? Is it not the natural resources, the 
fruitful lands, the mineral deposits, the stores of coal and petro- 
leum, the forests, and all the raw materials provided by nature 
for development, by labor, into forms of ‘utility? These consti- 
tute our country, and the owners of those resources are the 
owners of our country. They are the dominant class, and all 
others are here but by their sufferance on the terms fixed by 
their 3 will, yield: tribute to them, as owners of our 
refer for the privilege of dwelling and laboring within its 

‘The power of eviction carries with itall lesser power of con- 
trol. e masini ead of the earth upon which we live and from 
which we must draw our subsistence —_ a ‘to the mo- 
nopolists over the landless involving and death. 


There can 
be no such thing as political or social equality between the 
landed and fhe — classes. The 3 must ever 


be the industrial slaves of those who own the natural resources, 
and they can be freed only by the destruction of land monopoly. 
The multiplication of landowners will never improve the con- 
dition of the landless class, because it simply increases the num- 
ber of petty tyrants whom the landless classes must support, as 
the price of their privilege of the land. 

The small landlord whose ground rent affords him a bare Tiv- 
ing is the most exacting merciless of all landlords. This 
has been the ience of Ireland and of all Europe, and it is 
an experience with which the people of America are b 
3 ˙ $0 the DOORN ot cor tami aT gar 

eg necessary to rpe nof our form of goy- 
ernment we must extend land -ownership to all. AN citizens 
must bə equal owners of the country of all its natural re- 
sources. Then, and never until then, can the poor man say in 
truth, This is my country.” This condition the single tax, 
when carried into full operation, will accomplish. ‘This condi- 
tion the single tax will forever maintain. 

NATURE'S PROVISION FOR BUBLIC REVENUE. 

It seems to me that the single tax is nature’s own provision 
for the revenues required by the social organizations which 
spring from the natural gregariousness of men. It is God's fore- 
ordained revenue system. 

Heretofore there has been no scientific system of taxation in 
the civilized world, because taxation has always been regarded 
as an arbitrary method of meeting the needs of purely arbitrary 
and artificial human organizations. Taxation has had no scien- 
tific basis because society has not been recognized as the out- 
growth of natural laws, but as the mere creature of human con- 
tract, to which men were driven, not by any natural law of 
association, but by the wants and fears which they experienced 
in isolation. 

Human association being regarded as purely arbitrary, it has 
not occurred to the statesman that there could be any natural 
pronn for the payment of its necessary expenses; and so ar- 

‘ary methods of meeting those expenses have been constantly 
aaben 8 have never given 3 5 have 
en chang th every recurring opportunity for legislation 
from the establishment of human governments to the poen 
time. They have been repeatedly changed, but one arbitrary 
stem has always been substituted for another, and they have 
failed, equally, to give satisfaction. ` 

The single-tax system has a scientific basis. It rests upon the 
idea that the Creator has made mankind gregarious; that men 
come together in societies in obedience to that natural law of 
gregariousness; that the organization of men in societies and 
communities gives rise to the necessity for public revenue for gen- 
eral common uses, and that the unearned increment of the land 
upon which each community is established, which grows with 
the growth of population, and as the result of the presence, in- 
dustry, and enterprise of the whole people; attac to the lo- 
cality on which the community is established; growing in exact 
proportion to the growth of the community’s need for public 
revenue; growing by virtue of andas the immediate effect of the 
same laws which produced the necessity for public revenue, is 
nature’s own provision for meeting the requirements of the com- 
munity for such revenue. 

This is in exact accordance with what we know of the univer- 
sal co relation of natural laws throughout the entire universe. 
The law of natural compensations is so universal that scientists 
have unhesitatingly asserted that wherever a want is created 
by the operation of natural laws the means of satisfying that 
want are produced by the operation of the same laws. So uni- 
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versal is that law that wherever a poisonous serpent crawls we 
are told thata plant grows near which is an antidote for the 
poison of his bite; that wherever the nettle grows, the nettle- 
weed is at hand to deaden its sting. 

To the student of nature, therefore, it is only necessary to 
show that human society is formed in accordance with a natural 
law of gregariousness, and that the necessity for public revenue 
arises out of such gregariousness, and the immediate conclusion 
with him follows that the operation of the same natural law 
must have produced a means of satisfying that want which, if 
resorted to, will not impose any burden upon individual men. 
We find the facts to correspond with the law, thus declared as 
the result of universal experience in the study of nature. 

I remember when the first settlers went into the rich and fer- 
tile valley of the Salinas River in California. The land was 
public and open to settlement. The firstsettlersnaturally sought 
out the richest and most fertile soil. It had no market value 
then, because . land was lying all around open to 
settlement. Soon community numbered twenty to thirty 
families. Then came a general merchandise store to furnish 
them with their groceries, clothing, farming utensils, and the 
like. The storekeeper became the purchaser of the farm prod- 
ucts and arranged for theirshipment tothe consuming markets. 
The farmers hauled their products to the store and returned 
with their supplies. 

This made the store their common trading center. It was lo- 
cated on ground far less productive, from an agricultural stand- 
point, than the average land in the valley, but it was better sit- 
uated as a trading point, because it lay in a direct line between 
the farming land and the landin; placo of the vessels plying 
between that section of country and the metropolis of San Fran- 
cisco. When the blacksmith came to establish his shop he nat- 
urally located at this trading point as the place most convenient 
to his customers and most advantageous to his business. Then 
2 common school was established by general consent at the trad- 

g center. 

At this point in the development of the community, the ne- 
cessity arose for a small amount of public revenue, for the build- 
ing ofa a schoolhouse, the payment of the school teacher, and the 
graveling of the roadway constituting the main street of the 
village, over which the wagons of the entire community were 

ly driven at least once a week. But with theexperience 
of that need for public revenue, there came, as a resultof the pres- 
ence of that small population, a general desire for land situated 
near the tr: center, and such land was worth a small pre- 
mium over aay y good land situated at a greater distance from 
the center. The population of the community grew. Itsneed 
for penie revenue grew with its growth, and the value of the 
land, radiating from the center, grew in exact proportion to the 
increased demand for public revenue. 

‘The appropriation of that land value to public use would have 
harmed no man, because the growth of the community made it 
worth the premium to any man who might use it. If it had 
been taken for public use, no tax of any kind need ever have been 
imposed upon the industries of the people for the purpose of 
meeting the requirements for public revenue. It was not taken 
for public use. Private owners appropriated it, as an unearned 
increment, and were thereby enriched at the expense of the 
community, which produced that increment, but failed to apply 
it to the public use. 

What I observed in the growth of the town is exactly true of 
every other city, town, hamlet, and school district in the land. 
The city of San Francisco, with its 325,000 inhabitants, has a 
3 need of public revenue than has the town of Castroville, 

ut that greater need of revenue is exactly proportionate to its 
greater population. With the coming of the greater popula- 
tion of Sin Francisco, the rental value of the land of the penin- 
sula of San Francisco has increased in exact proportion to the 
increase of its need for public revenue. 

New York has a greater population, and a co mdingly 
greater need of public revenue, than San Francisco; but the 
rental value of its land is correspondingly greater than the 
rental value of the land of San Francisco. London has a ter 
and denser population than New York. Its need for public rev- 
enue is correspondingly greater than that of New York, but its 
land value has kept pace with its need for public revenue, and 
bears thesame proportion to it that the rental value of the land 
of Castroville bears to the needs of Castroville for public revenue. 

The land values of San Francisco, of New York, and of Lon- 
don have arisen as the result of the presence, industry, and en- 
terprise of the whole A apg of each of those communities. Its 
appropriation to public use would at all times have satisfied all 

e needs of those cities for public revenue, while its appropria- 
tion by private monopolists, as an unearned increment, has not 
oniy led pare great tax burdens upon the people who produced 
the | values, but has also resulted in the en ement of 
land speculation, the closing of E and re- 


sources against industry and commerce, and in making labor and 
capital tributary to a nonproducing class, 

We assert that the appropriation of land values to public use 
is the natural system of taxation—the natural means provided 
by the Creator for the satisfaction of social wants: thatthe right 
to appropriate the rental value ofall lands to public use has been 
reserved by the people against every foot of land that has ever 
gone into private ownership; that it is not only just that it 
should be appropriated to public use, but that the failure to a 
propriate it is an injustice to every citizen who by reason of i 
private appropriation is compelled to bear the burden of any 
other form of taxation for the support of the government, and 
that it isan injustice te every citizen who by reason of the land 
monopoly that the private appropriation of this unearned incre- 
ment of apa encourages, is limited in his natural opportunities 
to establish an independent home or an independent industry. 


SUMMARY. 


The amendment which I have offered strikes out all of the 
sections of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], which provide for the levy and collec- 
tion of a tax on incomes, and pro to raise an equivalent 
amount of revenue by a direct tax on the value of land in the 
United States, apportioned to the States and Territories in pro- 
portion to their population. 

The te purpogo of my amendment is to provide a 
method better than the general income tax for $31,000,000 to 
meet a portion of the deficiency expected to arise under the Wil- 
son tariff bill. I have shown that the income tax. proposed b 
the 2 from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], can nearl all 
be shifted from the immediate payers to the ulders of the 
poor, or comparatively poor, who consume the products of the 
industries out of which the incomes arise, or who borrow the 
money upon which incomes, in the form of interest, are paid. 

I have also shown that the greatest of all sources of income in 
this country is the unearned increment of land resulting to pri- 
vate owners from the presence, industry, and enterprise of the 
whole people, and that that form of income, equal to all other 
incomes from invested wealth combined, will escape taxation. 
I have shown that a tax on the value of land, exclusive and irre- 
spective of improvements, will fall entirely upon the unearned 
increment of land; will burden only the margin of production 
and im no burden whatever upon production; that it can 
not be shifted; that its tendency will be to make land speculation 
unprofitable; to discourage land monopoly, and to open up the 
natural resources of this great country to the citizens of the 
country on equal terms. 

I have freely and frankly admitted that my amendment is in- 
tended only as an entering wedge, to be followed, as aa Ae 
oppo niay will permit, by other legislation on the same line 
and principle, until the whole burden of taxation for national, 
State, county, and municipal purposes shall be removed from 
industry and commerce, and from consumption, and shall all be 
levied upon the rental value of land, irrespective of improve- 
ments—not upon the rent of land, for that would be a tax on the 
use of land, but upon the rental value, which includes the rental 
value of all land, whether used or unused. 

I have shown that the complete establishment of that system 
of taxation would make it unprofitable for any man to own or 
hold land for any speculative p . Thatland would there- 
fore be held only for the uses for which itis best fitted, and that 
unused land would be open to the people for settlement upon the 
sole condition that they should pay its economic rental value to 
the public whenever it should acquire such rental value. 

I have shown that such a system of taxation would entirely de- 
stroy the power that monopolists now have to levy tribute on 
labor; that it would open up natural opportunities for the im- 
mediate redistribution of such labor as, in the advances of ma- 
terial progress, is displaced by inventions and by improvements 
in the arts of wealth production; that it would set labor free from 
the dominion that wealth now holds over it; that it would do 
away at once and forever with the surplus labor now con ted 
in industrial centers, in enforced idleness; that it would im- 
mediately and forever do away with the degrading competition 
which results from the constant pressure of the presence of the 
“army of the unemployed,” whose necessities, and not the value 
of labor, measure the wages that all labor shall receive. 

I have shown that this restoration of natural ties to 
labor would do away with the class distinctions class domin- 
ion that have already brought such wretched consequences to 
our country and that threaten its social and political destruction. 
I have shown that it would do away with industrial depressions 
by removing the power that the landed class now has to raise its 

und rents so high as to make industry and commerce unprof- 
table to labor and capital. I have shown that it would make in 
this country the greatest and noblest commonwealth that has 
ever existed in the world; I have shown that it would give to 
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every citizen an equal stake in the country, an independent home, 
and unlimited opportunities for independent self-employment. 

In a word, that it would make the citizens of this country 
equal sharers in the common heritage—the measureless and in- 
exhaustible resources of this country. I have shown thatas a 
mere fiscal reform it would afford the simplest, least burden- 
some, most inexpensive, and least inquisitorial system of taxa- 
tion which the ingenuity of man has ever yet suggested; and I 
have shown that in addition to producing ample revenue for the 
needs of all our Government, it is also calculated to produce the 
highest and most desirable moral and material advantages to the 
whole people; that in addition to being the best system of rais- 
ing revenue for public uses, it would be the most powerful of all 
conceivable agencies in establishing equality, liberty, and justice 
among all of our citizens. : 

The monopoly of land is a continuing wrong against mankind. 
It is not like the misappropriation of goods, a single wrong af- 
flicting only the person against whom it is originally perpetrated. 
The monopoly of land afflicts the succeeding generations of the 
landless people just as severely as it does the people who were 
first despoiled. e monopoly of the land of Ireland works just 
as great a hardship on the present generation of the Irish peo- 
ple as the original appropriation inflicted upon the generation 
then living. This is because personal property is intended for 
the satisfaction of immediate wants, and the wrong of its mis- 
appropriation passes away when the time for its consummation 
has passed. But land is the source of subsistence for all genera- 
tions, and its private monopoly wrongs and injures every gen- 
eration against which it bears. 

Ido not expect the amendment which I have proposed to be 
adopted at this session of Congress. It is not offered with any 
such expectation, but its presentation and discussion marks a 
new era in the tax-reform movement. I know that many mem- 
bers of this House are already favorably disposed toward the 
a, diame system, but I know that most of those who favor it 
feel bound to errors the income tax, as a step in the right di- 
rection, and that they will not vote for this or for any other 
measure as a substitute for the income tax. ButI wish the world 
to know that there are even three or four men in the present 
Congress who are willing to stand up and be counted for the 
Ee principle of human rights, to which, in my judgment, a 

ge share of the future belongs. 

I shall, therefore, when the vote is taken, without any desire 
to delay proceedings, call for a division; and I hope that those 
who vote for the amendment may be granted the privilege of 
parng their names recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I shall esteem that record as a roll of honor, though I know at 
this moment of but two other members who are willing to riss 
with me upon my call for a division. The present is not auspi- 
cious to those who judge of the value of a measure by the num- 
ber of its supporters, but the eternal power of truth is our reli- 
ance, and the future is ours. 


True thoughts have moved the world before, 
And so they shall again. 
Thought moves faster now than in the olden time, and the world 
is ever more and more inclining to be guided by reason. 
Day unto day utters o ei Pag wise, oh, ye nations and hear, 
What yesterday telleth to-day, to-day to the morrow will teach, 
A change cometh over our sphere 
And the old goeth down to decay; 
A new light hath dawned on the darkness of yore, 
And men shall be slaves and oppressors no more. 


We have reason to congratulate ourselves upon what to you 
must seem an extremely small beginning for a great undertak- 
ing. But we see the truth as you will see it when you have 
devoted yourself to its etudy as we have done. e know 
that the true scientific basis of taxation is to be found in the 
sanctuary of eternal justice. We know that we are proceeding 
along the lines of natural law, and to establish the true relations 
between society and the individuals Who compose it; between 
mankind and the bounties which the Creator has provided for 
human subsistence and comfort. 

We have confidence in the ultimate triumph of right, in spite 
of all the powers that may oppose it. We who have been in this 
struggle from the beginning have observed the fermentation 
and purification of thought upon this question as you have not 
seen it. We are filled not merely with the zeal which accom- 
panies every struggle for the right, but with the knowledge 
also that the leavenof thought on this great question is working 
among the people. And we know that regardless of what we 
may do, or fail to do hereafter, the brightest and bravest of 
mankind are ready to take up the gage of battle where we leave 
it and to carry it to the goal to which our efforts point. In 
this che ty A e champions of natural justice can not win all of 
their battles, but they will continue their work through vic- 
tory and defeat to final triumph. We do not now know who may 
be the future champions of this reform, but this we do know 


The strife n shall never cease 
Till all m d are free, 


Railroad Lands in Florida. 


SPEEOH 


OF 


HON. WILKINSON OALL, 


OF FLORIDA, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Friday, January 26, 1894. 


The Senate having under consideration the resolutions submitted by Mr, 
concerning land pi in Florida— Á 9 


Mr. CALL said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: There is no duty more important for the Senate 
to perform and none more essential to the preservation of the rights of 
the people in this form of government than for it to hold a proper 
restraint over the Executive Departments of the Government. It is 
true that the Departments of the Government are coordinate. That 
expression indicates that no one of them is supreme over the other. 
But in this body is vested the power of removing all executive offi- 
cers and all judicial officers when a proper case is presented satisfy- 
ing the judgment of two-thirds of this body. It is for us, therefore, 
to institute inquiry into every exercise of executive power, which in 
any way whatever interferes with the proper authority of the legis- 
lative department of the Government, especially when it is of such 
a nature that it is dangerous to the life of the Republic and in the 
interest of great corporations seeking the overthrow of the people’s 
sovereignty. 

My object in introducing these resolutions is to bring to the notice 
of the Senate and of its judicial committee what I regard as the most 

‘oss usurpation of authority on the part of one of the Executive 

epartments of the Government—the Interior Department. 

hold in my hand a map of the State of Florida, which contains 
a very small part of the territory of that State which has been 
assed unlawfully, in violation of the laws of the United States 
into the possession of private individuals through railway an 
canal corporations owned by them, by which a tribute of twent 
or thirty million dollars has been levied as the property of indi- 
viduals upon the people of that State, in plain violation of both 
the letter and the spirit of thelaw. If this L proposieon is true, if it 
be a fact that, in violation of law and of all interpretations of law 
by any judicial tribunal, this has been done, it requires surely some 
attention on the part of the Congress of the United States. 

In the sundry civil appropriation act for the year 1893, in the para- 
graph of the law appro riating money for the survey of the public 

ands lying within the limits of land grants made by Congress to 
aid in the construction of railroads and the selection therein of such 
lands as are granted thereby, is contained an appropriation of 
$125,000, in these words: 

To enable the 8 the Interior to carry out the provisions of section 1 
of the act of March 3, 1887, entitled “An act to provide for the adjustment of 


land pan made by Congress in aid of the construction of railroads and for the 
forfe: of unearned lands, and other purposes.” 


This clause of the act contains the following proviso: 


Provided, That no part of this sum of money shall be used for any lands embraced 
in any grant to the State of Florida. 


It would seem, Mr. President, that this language is so plain that 
there can be no possibility of doubt or misconstruction in regard to 
it. A school boy, it seems to me, could not fail to comprehend the 
full force and meaning of this simple provision of the law. Here is 
an appropriation for carrying into effect the provisions of an act of 
Congress for the adjustment of lands within the lines of railroad 
grants; here is a provision that no part of this sum of money shall 
be applied to any lands embraced in any grant to the State of Florida, 

What was the purpose of this provision, Mr. President? Was it 
to enable these lands to be selected, adjusted, and approved, or was 
it to prevent them from being so selected, so adjusted, and so 
approved? Notwithstanding the provisions of this act, a Secretary 
of the Interior selected, adjusted, and a 7 58 the lands within 
the alleged railroad grant to the State o lorida, and, upon argu- 
ment had before the present Secretary of the Interior, he affirmed 
the lawfulness of that action and did what his predecessor did not 
do; while this resolution was pending before this body he approved 
2,000,000 acres under that act to a railroad company. 

Mr. President, I affirm that it was in direct violation of and was 
in contempt of this act of 3 What was the plea upon 
which it was done? That these lands were not selected and that 


none-of them were surveyed with the money appropriated by this 
act. Suppose we were to grant that to be true—which was no 
true—what would have been the effect of such an interpretation 
Is the Interior Department to deal in technicalities with the acts of 
Congress? Is it to say that though the spirit and purpose of the 
statute was to forbid the selection and approval of any land within 
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these grants to the State of Florida, yet by virtue of the simple 
fact that some other money could be used to effect that purpose, 
the Secretary had authority to do it, notwithstanding this act was 
passed to prevent it and a resolution was pending and undeter- 
mined before the Congress of the United States to ascertain the 
validity of the claim to this land? 

I-do not intend to weary the Senate by reading at len the 
document and papers which Ihave before me. I willask of the Sen- 
ate that I may be allowed to print them as part of my speech. They 
consist of the ruling of the Secretary of the Interior upon this sub- 
ject, an analysis of the laws of the State of Florida, with the cita- 
tions upon them which I have here, and some extracts from former 

itions made by me in. the Senate of the condition of things 
relating to these grants. 

The papers referred to will be 88 in an appendix. : 

The opinion of Mr. Secret mith is based on an evident mis- 
apprehension of the facts and Jaw involved in the case. 

e facts are as follows: 

In 1855, 5th January, the State of Florida enacted a law creating a 
trust of the swamp and overflowed lands and 500,000 acres of in- 
ternal improvement lands to aid in the construction of two lines of 
railroad—one from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay, with an extension 
to Cedar Key, and one from Pensacola or Escambia Bay to the St. 
Johns River at Jacksonville. 

The act was entitled “An act to encourage a liberal system of 
internal improvements in the State.” 

The act conveyed the swamp and overflowed lands granted the 
State by Congress in 1850 and 500,000 acres of internal improve- 
ment lands to the governor and the State officers and their succes- 
sors, as ex officio trustees, to sell and apply the proceeds to the pay- 
ment of interest on the bonds of railroad companies that should be 
authorized to build and should actually build the whole or any 
part of the designated lines of railroad between the several desig- 
nated points. e act required notice, and acceptance of the pro- 
visions of the act in six months after its pass: and the filing of 
a map of the part of the line to be constructed with the Secretary 
of State, and the grading and cross-tieing of twenty miles of road, 
before any railroad company could acquire any rights or benefits 
under its provisions. 

The act limited the right to receive a guarantee of the interest on 
the bonds authorized to be issued by the companies to the comple- 
tion of the road to be built by any of the companies to eight years 
from the passage of the act. 

The act provided that the ee ops which under the act should 
build the roads or any part of them should have the alternate sec- 
tions of the swamp and overflowed lands on either side of theirroad 
for 6 miles, and the right should vest as each 10 miles were built and 
approved and accepted by the internal improvement trustees. 

‘he act provided that the companies, authorized under the act or 
thereafter authorized, who should build the designated roads or any 
art of them, should pay semiannually one-half of 1 per cent 
terest as a sinking fund to extinguish the bonds, the interest of 
which was guaranteed by the internal improvement trust; and 
this payment was required to be made to the trustees. 

The act required the companies to pay one-half of the net earnings 
of the company during construction to the trustees, and after com- 
8 they were required to pay to the trust 6 per cent interest on 

he amount of the outstanding bonds and the paid-up stock, with 
the provision that if the net earnings after completion were suffi- 
cient to pay this amount the internal improvement trust fund 
should continue to pay it until the net earnings were adequate for 
this purpose, and the trustees should continue to collect from the 
companies the one-half of the net earnings. 

The act required the internal improvement trustees to receive 
paid-up stock of the several companies for all payments made by 
the trust on the guaranteed interest of the bonds of the several 
railroad companies, 

The act required a seizure and sale of the road and property of 
the companies which should fail to pay the sinking fund or make 
default in the payment of the interest on the bonds after the com- 
pletion of the several lines of road designated in the act. 

The act, in the twenty-first section, poy vet that, if the United 
States should thereafter grant to the State of Florida land in aid 
of the construction of the designated lines of railroad, the railroad 
companies which should build the roads should have a right to the 
land granted by the United States. 

The Florida Railway Company, at the date of the enactment of 
this law of the State, was chartered to be built from Amelia Island 
to some deep-water harbor south of the Suwannee River, and had 
located its road from Amelia Island to Cedar Key, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. It accepted the provisions of the internal improvement 
act and gave notice of its undertaking to build the road from Ame- 
lia Island to Cedar Key. 

In 1866, one year after the act was enacted, its charter was 
amended, authorizing it to build a road from Amelia Island to 
Tampa, with an extension to Cedar 8 

It gave notice of its acceptance of the provisions and obligations 
of the act and its undertaking to build the road from Amelia Island 
to Tampa Bay, with an extension to Cedar Key. 


In 1856, on the 17th of May, one year and six months after the 
enactment of the act of the State of January 5, 1855, Con 
enacted the law entitled, “An act granting alternate sections of land 
to the States of Florida and Alabama to aid in the construction of 
certain lines of railroad.” 

This act granted to the State of Florida the alternate sections of 
land for 6 miles on either side of a line of railroad from Pensacola 
to the Alabama and Florida boundary line, and a line of railroad 
from the waters of Escambia Bay (Pensacola) to the St. Johns 
River at Jacksonville, and a line of road from Amelia Island on the 
Atlantic Ocean to Tampa Bay on the Gulf of Mexico, with an exten- 
sion to Cedar Key, on the Gulf of Mexico. 

The act required that the land should be subject to the disposal 
of the legislature of Florida. f 

That the Legislature should dispose of it only as each 10 miles of 
road should be built, except as to 120 sections which should be sold 
by ve State before the commencement of the construction of the 
road. 

The act required the governor of the State to select the land on 
either side of the road and to sell the same and apply the proceeds 
to the construction of the next 20 miles. The act required the pro- 
ceeds of sale to be applied to this purpose only. 

The act provided that, if the entire lines of road should not be 
builtin ten years from the passage of the act, no further sales should 
be made, and the land unsold went to the United States. 

In 1856, in three days after the passage of the act of Congress of 
the 17th of June, 1856, the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
reserved the land on either side of an imaginary and unlocated 
line of road from Amelia Island to Tampa, stating to the governor 
that this was an unauthorized and provisional act done at the - 
sonal request of Mr. Yulee, then United States Senator from Florid 
and depended for its validity ona disposal by the Legislature an 
the location of the line of road by authority of the State. 

In 1858, the Legislature of the State adopted a ey Gok made by 
Thompson B. Lamar, a nephew of the late Secretary Lamar, that a 
disposal of the land granted by Con; by an act of the Legi 
ture was necessary to create a right in any railroad company to the 
land on either side of it, and inspursuance of this report enacted an 
act accepting the grant and disposing of so much of it as should 
lay alongside of the line from Pensacola north to the Alabama and 
Florida boundary line tothe Alabama and Florida Railroad Company, 
but did not dispose of any other part of the grant. In 1859 the 
gorena of the State officially notified by letter the Secretary of 

nterior and Commissioner of Public Lands that this act had been 
passed by the Legislature; that the line had been located and the 
land disposed of from Pensacola tothe Alabama and Florida boundary 
line, but that the Legislature had not dis of the land for a line 
of road from Escambia Bay to the St. Jo River nor from Amelia 
Island to Tampa with an extension to Cedar Key; and that he could 
not make a selection of land not authorized by an act of the Legisla- 
ture. From that day to this no act of the Legislature can be found 
and none exists disposing of the land from Amelia Island to Tampa 
with an extension to Cedar Key. 

These are indisputable facts stated in the public laws and on file 
in the records of the General Land Office and repeatedly brought 
to the notice of the Secretary of the Interior. Yet thirty-seven years 
after the decision of the Interior Department, made by Thomas A. 
Hendricks, Commissioner of Public Lands and Supported by an act 
of the Legislature of Florida of 1859 and this official act of the gov- 
ernor of Florida of 1858 repealing by its inconsistency with it the 
twenty-first section of the act of 1855; if it ever was a disposal of 
the land by anticipation, if there could be such a thing, acquiesced 
in until 1874, by all these companies so far as the parts of the lines 
of road unbuilt before their sale as completed roads. 

Mr. Secretary Smith and Assistant Attorney-Gencral Hall sit in 
judgment upon the official action and overrule the Interior Depart- 
ment’s decision of nearly forty years ago, the State Legislature and 
the official act of the governor, and themselves grant this land to 
a railroad company chartered in 1882 under the general incorpora- 
tion laws of the State. 

Let us, however, go on with the recital of the facts of public law 
which are binding on all persons, always remembering that the sub- 
ject of inquiry is a claim here of the alleged successors of the old 
Florida Railroad Company to something less than 2,000,000 acres 
of homesteads of the people of Florida and of tribute to the extent 
of many millions of dollars to be levied on them by a small number 
of private persons by virtue of a right alleged to be acquired 
through and from the old Florida Railroad Company, which did not 
build any road and died in 1866—nearly thirty years ago. 

In 1858, the Legislature of Florida passed an act charterin, 
another and a different railroad company, than the Florida Railro: 
Company, to build so much of the road from Amelia Island to 
Tampa, viz, the Florida Peninsnlar Railroad Company, as lies 
between the Florida Railroad from Amelia Island to Cedar Keys 
and Tampa Bay. A 

The governor of the State in his message to the legislature in 1858 
officiall, notifies that body that the Florida Railr Company was 
not building a railroad to Tampa with an extension to Cedar Key, 


and the legislature of the State, by a solemn and valid act af legis- . 


lation declared that the Florida Railroad Company was 1 
a railroad to Tampa, and was not performing its 2 
had no right to the benefits of the internal-improvement act, nor to 
the contained in the twenty-first section of the internal 
improvement act of Florida of 1855. : 

seven years after this Secretaries Noble and Smith, and Mr. 
Attorney-General Hall, declare, on the ex statement of claim- 
ants ofthe right to this land and the right to levy millions of dollars 
on the people of Florida, that the old Florida Railroad Company was 
at that time building a road to T and the governor and the 
Legislature of the State of Florida are not to be considered, nor the 
laws, nor their action as — these claimants. 

In 1868, by a joint resolution, the Legislature of Florida again 
declared that the State had not complied with the conditions of the 
grant made in the act of Congress, and asked for a revival of the 
— on the condition that the old Florida Railroad Company and 

ts all successors, the claimants, to whom the Secretary now 

approves this land, should not have it, the road to Tampa being 

en unbuilt and not a single foot of it built. Yet, Mr. Secretary 
Smith and Mr. Assistant Attorney-General Hall are of the opinion 
that this action of the Legislature of Florida does not in any way 
interfere with the right of the old Florida Railroad Company and 
its alleged successors to ssa Sere of dollars of money on the 
E of Florida as the e ion of their owning homes and earn- 

g a subsistence for themselves and ‘their es on this land. 
They are of the opinion that the public honor and the pledged faith 
of the State to the old Florida Railroad Company created an inter- 
est and a vested right in the present claimants, which no lapse of 
time could affect, although the old Florida Railroad ee Srvc | 
built an inch of the railroad between Tampa and ia Island. 

And the building of this road within ten years from 1856 was 
required by the act and by the contract of the old Florida Railroad 
3 if contract was ever made. 

In the Florida Railroad Company was seized and sold by the 
trustees of the internal 1 fund as a completed road, 
and as having abandoned building of the 
route. The stockholders and directors of this company were 
í to the sale, and not only acquiesced in it then and up to 

time, but the owners of majority of the stock and the 
directors were purchasers at the sale and claim to own the then 
completed railroad to Cedar Keys under such sale. 
‘purchasers became incorporated under an act of tho Legis- 
lature of Florida in 1868-69. 

From 1866 until 1874 the new Florida Railroad Company made no 
claim of 1 under the purchase at the ‘trustees’ sale 
of the Florida Rai „us a comp! road, to build the road from 

Waldo to Tampa, and to own the grant of May 17, 1856. 

For a period of eight the purchasers made noclaim of being 
the successors of the old Florida Company, or of having 
ht under such salo-exeept the franchise of the com- 

ys. 
In 1869, two years after the sale and purchase of the Florida 

Railroad to Cedar Keys, the legislature of the State of Florida 
enacted a.statute entitled, “An act to perfect the public works of 
the State of Florida,” bonds of the State to any 
corporation that sho build a line of railroad from Waldo to 
Tampa; thus again declaring that the new Florida Railroad Com- 
any did not have any claim or vested right to build the road to 


pa. 
The new Florida Railroad Company i 


aequiesced in this legislation 
ears and made no claim to the contrary or of its 


for five er- 
ence with a vested right in the new any to build the road, nor 
any claim of a right to build the road and receive the lands granted 
by Con in the act of June 17, 1856. 


In 1874 the new Florida Railroad Company, having changed its 
name to the Florida Railway and Navigation any, made a claim 
before Mr. Zachariah Chandler, Sec: of the Interior, ofa right 
to a reservation of the lands along a designated line of road from 
Waldo to Tampa, and asked leave to flle a copy of a map of survey and 
location which they alleged had been made and filed before the war, 
‘viz, 185760, but had refused because it did not have the 
approval of the governor of ‘the State of Florida. 

Secretary of the Interior decided that, after the great lapse of 
time, the company could have norights under the grants, and refused 
to ize any right in the new Florida Railroad Company under 
‘its new name of the Florida Railway and Navigation Company. 

The new Florida Railroad or Florida Railroad and Navigation 
Company acquiesced in this decision of Secretary Chandler and as- 
serted no legal right to the contrary before any judicial tribunal 
until 1883, a period of eight years, when renewed the applica- 
‘tion which Mr. Chandler, Secretary of Interior, had refused, on the 
‘plea of newly discovereil evidence as to the immaterial fact of the 
old Florida road — — madea survey in 1857 and 

in the office of the secre of state in 


Tampa end of the | y 
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Mr. Chandler's decision that the grant had never taken effect and 

Sad Sra ae aes soa ey TEA 
an 0 0 not of July 7, 

McClellan’s Digest, is as follows: — N 


The Florida Railroad Company (the new cm is heréb; uired to com- 
mence operations in the construction of the 8 Zu s suitable point 
poco pect say re line of road and southward to some t on the gulf 
coast, twelve months next au the of act, anil to com- 
plete stid road.as far south as the town of Ocala in Marion County, within two 
years of the date of the of this act. -That in case of failure of said com- 
pan . — ag . my pat aoa 
said road and Tampa heretofore gran o said Flori ompany 
by the State shall 5 exist. 


This statute, in denying all exclusive right to the new Florida 
Railroad Company, denies the existence of a vested right to the per- 
formance of the contract alleged to have been made under the 
twenty-first section of the internal improvement act of 1855, and is 
inconsistent with that section of the law if it conferred such aright, 
and was, therefore, a repeal of it in that 8 The two years ex- 
pired without the building of the road to Ocala. 

The Legislature of the State chartered another railroad company 
ical Railroad Company, and granted it a 
from Ocala to Tampa, and gave it swam; 
and overflowed lands, but no part of the grant of June 17, 1856, 
This was another denial of any right in the new Florida Railroad 
Company to build the road under the act of 1855; for such a right 
under the act of 1855, ifit existed, was an exclusiverightand aright 
to build the same line of road is clearly inconsistent with such a 
right in the new Florida Railroad Company, and a:repeal of the act 
of 1855 to that extent. 

The Florida Railroad Company, under its new name of the Atlantic 
West India Transit Company, acquiesced in this legislation and 
male no claim of 2 to the land grant of May 17, 1856, before 
the legislature or in the courts. e 

The seventh section of this act requires the road ,the construction 
of which was to eommence in one year, to be completed within four 

ears. 

The Secretaries had notice that this act had without the 
completion of the road. This act also provided that if it should 
fail any other company that might be incorporated should have the 
right to build:the road, provided it was completed in soven years 
from the date of that act, and have the of.all the provisions 
of the act of March 8, 1881. X 

The act grants 10,060 acres to the mile.of and overflowed 
but makes no grant of the land in the acts af May 17,1806, ‘This 

no, 0 i Thi 
without Toad. é 


‘ clearly inconsistent 
with and a denial of any right derived from the Florida Railroad 
Com of 185556 to build and to have the alternate sections of 
the made by C 
dispose of it, and forbids the from disposing of it except 
"progresses, and for the Sta: disposing-o t 
except for purpose This proposition is too plain for 
argument and its denial w. seem to -be utterly the wantonness 
of arbitrary power. 

Jam here to say that there is not a word in any act of Congress 
or in any statute of the State of Florida which gives the least inter- 
est in any of these lands tothe beneficiaries to whom they haye 
been approved. 

In 1855 the Stato of Florida enacted a statute before any graut of 
lands had been made by the Congress of the United States. Under 
the provision of that statute, antedating the 3 granting act, 
it is claimed by the present Secretary of the Interior, and it was 
claimed by his immediate cessor, that there had been a pledge, 
a promise, a comveyance of the interest which the State should there- 

ter acquire. 

The unreasonableness of the proposition that.a State can by a 
precedent act dispose of lands, the title of which is in the United 
States, without = to the provisions of the act of Congress, the 

anting act, which should be thereafter made, is obvious. But, 

eyond that, the Legislature of the State of Florida itself denied 
this interpretation within two years after this granting act was 


assed, 
z For a period of thirty-seven years the Legislature of Florida time 
and time again denied that there ever any vesting of any 
rights whatever in any corporation to any of the lands contained 
in that grant. But that is not all. The Interior Department in 
this opinion proclaims that thirty-five garmor nonperformance of 
an alleged contract creates a vested right in a corporation to levy 
tribute amounting to millions of dollars uporthe citizens of a State. 
It seems to s credulity that such a proposition should be 
made—a donation to a private individual by an executive officer of a 
power to levy twenty or thirty million dollars of taxation on the 
people of a State for the privilege of owning the homesteads which 
the law has given to them as their private property; and yet we aro 
quiet here When such a power:as this is exercised, and in the midst 
of the poverty and distress and almost the revolutionary feeling 
which is prevailing in our country we tolerate the exercise of.a 


. 
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wer of taxation greater and more oppressive than any other by a 

onation by a Secretary of the Interior of the absolute proprietor- 

of the soil of 2,000,000 acres of land, which, by the provisions 

of the homestead law of this country, belongs to the poor people 
who have taken their rights upon it. 

Ihave here a petition from Manatee County from poor people 

ing homes upon these lands, which have been given away by a 

of the Interior, withont a word in any law of the Con- 

of the United States or of the State of Florida to justify it, 

3 constructions and interpretations of law which simply 

affirm that thirty-five years nonperformance of an alleged contract 
creates a vested right. ; 

I assert the Lee pee of the Secretary of the Interior to be ab- 
solutely untenable, and the facts in the case sustain the remarks 
which I make, that there is no other ground upon which this dona- 
tion can be made than that thirty-five years’ nonperformance of an 
alleged contract creates a v: right in a corporation. 

It is true that this question has been before the Interior Depart- 
ment for a long time, and different Secretaries have entertained dif- 
ferent opinions, but { do not believe that any Secretary ever had an 

portunity or was ever advised of or ever examined the acts of 
rida upon the subject until recently, Itis true that there has 
been complicity between authorities which might well mislead the 
judgment of Secretaries who have not had an opportunity to inves- 

ate the facts. 
© act of 1856, under which this authority is claimed, never gave 
to the claimants of this t any of these lands, and it makes 
no reference to them. ey are an incorporation created many 
ears after and have no connection with any precedent oy weer 
bat it never gave any right to any existing corporation at that date, 

d it has been repeatedly so declared in the laws of the State of 
Florida. The corporations which existed then have disappeared, 
without the construction of any lines of railroad and without any 
successors or any pretense of a succession. 

Mr, President, we go quietly along and we pay smo little attention 
to this conditionof things; we ulesce in the construction of laws 
by which a vast empire away; we give our attention to 
tariffs and bills regulating finance, W power 
of op ion than can exist in any other form of inistration, 
which gives the whole soil of a country to one individual or to a few 
co. tions. There is a power of taxation, a power of oppression, 
which is utterly destructive of the N of a country. 

Allow the homestead laws to be nullified by the action of the 
Interior Department as is done constantly and habitually, and what 
is the result? You produce a condition of ism, and to that 


potay is largely to be attributed the suffering and the want which 
exist in this country. 


Mr. President, I have appealed time and again to have this whole 
subject brought to the consideration of the courts. The people of 
have asked only that there should be a judicial interpreta- 
of their rights. Yet we can not have that. Bills are pending 
in this body, and similar bills have once or twice passed it, for the 
submission of this 1 to a judicial decision — questions upon 
which the homes of a large number of the poanie in the State of 
Florida depend, for under constructions of law which aro unrea- 
sonable and have no kind of justification in any decision of the 
Sapoe Court of the United States, more than half of the soil 
of the State has been made 8 of corporations and 
ray them in great areas of a few individuals, and the home- 
stead laws of the country have been nullified. The map which I 
show you here contains but a small part of the property that 
has passed under these antiq , obsolete railroad grants. The 
colored portion there [indicating] is that which belongs to a large 
corporation recently organized in the State of Florida, which, under 
a charter, owns both the water transportation and the land trans- 
portation, having the right to exclude frog any kind of competi- 
tion the whole production of that country. 
think this question comes with a good deal of emphasis and sig- 
nificance to the people of this country. What is the greatest power 
that exists in our own country now? What, more any thin 
else, is it that threatens to destroy the Government of the people 
What is it that vests in a single man ora few hundred men the 
power to control by money the suffrage of this country? I wish to 
read a few words in reference to the power of these corpora- 
puos which have appropriated the soil of more than one- of 
e State of Florida and nullified the homestead laws by the action 
of the Interior Department and the delays of Congress. I wish to 
read a few words from an author as to the power over free institu- 
ace yea legislation, over couris, of this great corporate influence 
which has grown ap and which now owns, notwithstanding the 
homestead law, the greater part of the soil of the State of Florida. 
If these grants are valid these corporations own the greater part 
of the soil of the State of Florida in defiance of the action of the 
Legislature of the State of Florida, in defiance of the Congress of 
the United States, in defiance of the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
2 ovi it by . law SANOT an executive officer. 
pro against it in my p here as a ator representing in 
part the le of the State of Florida. I against it as a 
Citizen of the United States, and if I had the power I should 


demand that the Committee on the Judiciary and the Senators of 
this body should goed their judgment upon this action. 

Mr. President, I read hera from a book of approved authority 
published in England, of late date, the following: 


There is no class of property that has, within recent years, more in- 
creased in valua than that of railways. Between 1870 and 1884 the ts 
from railway workings in the United Kingdom rose from millions to 333 mil- 
lions, an increase of 10 millions, or about 43 2 cent. In same int the 
annual value of house in the United Kingdom as a whole increased from 


It appears from this analysis that in all countries of the world 
this vast interest, so productive of good when properly restrained, 
is a power controlling legislation and finance; that it is a power 

eater than all others and is gradually absorbing the interest-pay- 
ing property of the wholecountry. In the United States, acoanting 
to this book, the proportion of increase is far greater. Capitaliza- 
tion, which is fictitious and made by artifice, not by actual value 
in the payment of money, becomes the basis of a power of taxation. 
As population increases a few men, 2 through this instru- 
mentality a power of taxation greater than all the departments of 
the Government, increase at their will and pleasure the tax levied 
upon the people of the country. In the State of Florida they have 

ded to this unlimited power of taxation the proprietorship of the 
soil under obsolete grants, so proclaimed by Mr. Edmunds, for a 
long time a distinguished Senator from Vermont, in a letter to the 
Department in the very incipieney of this proposition to approve 
the lands under this old grant. Yet it has gone on. 

I have here a resolution passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, which, although it did not become a law because it did not 
reach the governor (and from his known sentiments it is umed 
he would have vetoed it if it had), is an peg Fewer of opinion of a 
large majority of the Legislature of 1889. It recites all the various 
acts in reference to the grant and declares that the grant which the 
Secretary has approved to a newly constituted corporation, havin 
no connection whatever with the ent corporations, which 

ired twenty years before its birth, had no valid existence, that 
it never had been disposed of by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida to these or auy other beneficiaries. 

Yet in the face, first, of an act of the Legislature of Florida passed 
within two years of this alleged act of 1855, granting to another 
and an extinct corporation all the rights and privileges of this act, 
which corporation became extinct with the alleged or in 
the grant of the Horgan rag £ in the face of a letter from the 

vernor of the State of Florida of that date, on file in the Interior 

mt, giving the Secretary notice that the State of Florida 
not di of this land to an ee es 
resolution of the State of Florida a o war, in 1868, 
that the State had not complied with any of the conditions of the 
grant, and asking for a new nt upon different conditions and 
ifferent terms; in the face of the sale and the extinction of all 
these old railroad corporations and an act of the Legislature giving 
the remainder of their routes to other corporations; in the face of a 
dozen acts of the ture of Florida giving to other companies 
the right to construct the lines of road which are claimed by the 
beneficiaries of this act, and the failure of all these corporations to 
do it for thirty-five years, without any act of the Legislature of 
Florida giving the lands to any corporation after thirty-five years 
of nonperformance of the conditions, after thirty-five years of 
legislation by the State denying it, and also, I should say, after a 
Secre of the Interior [Mr. ndler}, had declared that the 
acts never taken effect and opened the whole of this grant to 
the homestead settlement of the country, acquiesced in eight or 
ten years by all persons and all corporations; ten or fifteen years 
after this time a claim being first è by a new corporation with- 
out any action of the State, and in the face of a declaration of the 
State that a new system had been adopted, which was a = of 
the former act; that instead of the construction of with 
lands the State would give money bonds for them and appropriate 
the lands which were embra in the act of 1855, to various 
other and different lines of railroad to be built; in the face of 
the repeal of all the essential provisions of the act of 1855 of the 
State of Florida, after thirty-five years of nonperformance of the 
contract, it is alleged 5 Sa Secre of the Interior to be the 
raged a donation of 2,000,000 acres of land to a few private indi- 
vid a : 

That is an extraordinary proposition, but the facts justify it; the 
facts carry it out. What haveIasked? Ihave asked thatthe peti- 
tions of the homesteaders and the people of Florida should be heard 
and their case submitted to the judicial tribunals of the country. 
That is all—that their judgment shall be taken upon it. Instead of 
giving heed to the pendency of these resolutions, in hot haste which 
no other Secretary has ever done, the approval of those lands has 
been made. à 

Mr. President, I will not detain the Senate by going through 
all the laws. Iwill ask permission to print in my speech, — 
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out dela: the Senate, so much of them as may be necessary to 
ve a fall vedanstandin g of the analysis which I have made of them. 
ask the serious consideration of this matter by the Senate. If we 
do not give it we will find a degree of suffering and discontent in 
this country which will be largely increased by our indifference 
to the just complaints of the people. Under the swamp and over- 
flowed land grant act and by the provisions of the statutes of the 
United States it was declared years ago that the selections to be 
made of swamp and overflowed lands should be confined to two 
from the date of that act which expired years ago, yet we 

nd in the reports of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
that millions of acres of land have been approved within the last 


ear. 

À And what does that mean—approved under the swamp and 
overflowed land grant act? There is none of that land in the State 
of Florida outside of the Everglades, swamp; and overflowed 
lIand—it is all susceptible of habitation. You will find that those 
corporations are demanding, asis stated in a letter which I will pub- 
lish in my remarks, sent me from one of the homesteaders, asking 
that his home be protected—these corporations are demanding from 
$2.50 and upward for some of it as high as $50 an acre for land which it 
is pretended is swamp and overflowed, and which, in the language of 
the law, is thereby rendered unfit for cultivation. What does it 
mean? It means that the land Shall pass into the possession and 
ownership of private individuals to levy tribute upon the poor man 
for the occupation of that which the has policy and the law of 
the country have declared to be his free home and for which the 
only compensation he should pay to the public should be that of 
occupation and cultivation, which is the true policy. There ought 
to be a home for every industrious and honest, sober, American 
family that is willing to cultivate the soil. Instead of that the 
whole of the beautiful State of Florida has been made the property 
of individuals, under the idea that it was better for a people that 
their homes should be the property of a few individuals with an 
unlimited right of taxing the labor and the production of the people 
of the country to any extent they saw fit for the construction of 
lines of road. 

Mr. President, it is stated in a newspaper, and I believe correctly, 
thst the orange crop of the State of Florida, this year will not seli 
for $2,700,000, but that it will take $2,700,000 to put the crop in the 
markets of the count Actually the cost of its transportation 
exceeds the whole market value of the crop. What about our right 
to trade with each other? What abont our commercial intercourse, 
if corporations shall own the soil of the country and shall have an 
unlimited power of taxing its whole production and its consump- 
tion. I know that it is a very dangerous thing to attack corpora- 
tions. I know they get charters from the State legislatures heed- 
lessly; I know that the monopoly of transportation, of the power of 
taxing gives almost absolute control of the elections of the country 
and of its Government, but yet I shall not submit to its domination 
in the State of Florida. there be no other voice mine shall be 
lifted to pes the poor 3 of the State in their 7 to their 
homes, whether they are threatened to be deprived of them by im- 

roper constructions of law, made in the Interior Department, or 
by other means, 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Florida a 

uestion, I do not know that I understand him. Do I understand 

e Senator to say that it costs substantially the price of the orange 
=p to transport it to the market? 

r. CALL. It costs more. 
Mr. ALLEN. Does the transportation charge exceed the value of 


the crop? 

Mr. CALL, I said I have seen printed such a statement ina 
newspaper and I believe it is correct. I have not examined the sta- 
tistics myself, but they are so often stated in the public reports 
S by agricultural boards and others that I have no question it 

correct. 

I will ask leave of the Senate, without detaining it further, to 

rint as a part of my remarks the analysis of the laws and the in- 
eee which has been put upon them, extracts from my for- 
mer speeches, and the statistics and the opinions of the Secretary of 
the Interior in rendering this judgment. 

I affirm that in my opinion it is an absolute and unjustifiable 
usurpation of authority; that it is made in direct defiance of the 
pron bition contained in the act of Congress of 1893; that it is in 

enial of all the authority under the laws of the State of Florida, 
which have from the vay inception of the alleged granting act of 
1855 to the present time denied the construction placed upon it by 
the Interior Department; that the act itself has been repealed sub- 
stantially and no longer exists in the State of Florida; that the 
lands embraced in that act, the swamp and overflowed lands con- 
firmed by the act of 1857, which were given by it, have been applied 
to other and different lines and different objects entirely than thom 
contained in the act of 1855, and that the only ground that has been 
taken by the Secretary is that the act of 1855 of the State of Flor- 
ida was passed in anticipation that the Congress would subsequently 

t lands to the State of Florida for these purposes, and that it 
` did subsequently grant them. But it granted them with conditions 
which the State says has never been complied with. Thirty-five 


eee afterwards, when other lines of railroad had been built 
tween these connecting points, the act of Co: ss being limited 
to ten years, when no company; by the declaration of the Governor 
of the State at that time, received a disposal of that land. 

From that day to this you search the statutes of Florida in vain, for 
45 will find no eg, of the grant by the State of Florida to any 

eneficiary. Yet they say by anticipation the State of Florida dis- 
posed of it. But the actof 1855, which is the alleged act of theState 
of Florida granting it to this corporation, which has only recently, in 
thelast few years, been incorporated, was limited to corporations that 
should build the lines of railroad and build them with bonds ap- 
proved by the State and their interest guaranteed by the State. 
Those roads were all sold and the corporations went out of exist- 
ence; and thirty-five years after these transactions a new corpora- 
tion, claiming to have built a line of road when other lines of roads 
have been built between those two terminal points upon other con- 
cessions and other inducements by the State, obtain a grant of 
2,000,000 acres, approved by the Secretary of the Interior, with the 
power of exacting, according to their estimate of lands, at $2.50 an 
acre, $5,000,000 from the labor of the people of the State who shall 
inhabit the land as the 1 property of these gentlemen. One 
land grant agent gets, I think, 30,000 or 60,000 acres, $200,000 or 
$300,000, for obtaining the power to levy this tribute upon the poor 
men who shall inhabit the soil before their families obtain anything 
from their labor. So it is all over the State of Florida. 

I affirm it to be a fraud; I affirm it to be a violation of the law; 
I insist that the Senate of the United States owes it to the people to 
investigate the whole matter, and furthermore that they owe it to 
the people to submit to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
expediting the cause, the question of the validity of the approvals 
in the face of a statute of the United States, which says if there be 
in any list of lands approved any not embraced in the act of Con- 
gress and not intended to be granted thereby, such approval shall 
be absolutely void. 

Mr. President, the Congress of the United States should at once 
pass a law 8 and confirming the title of all innocent pur- 
chasers of ited amounts of land who have been deluded b 
these transactions into purchasing and settling upon the land. 
do not mean the prest land speculators and owners of large tracts 
of this land. I havea letter, which I will insert in my remarks, 
froma poor citizen by the name of Quincess, of Lake City, Fla., 
who says to me, “I beg you to protect my home. The Florida Cen- 
tral and Peninsular Railroad corporation have purchased land scrip 
called the Palatka land scrip and located my home and the homes 
of all the poor i in this town and its vicinage, and are about 
to turn us out.” Congress needs to act. There is the town of Lake 
City, with several thousand people, and the land around it which 
has been purchased under these grants and no title whatever, no 
act of the Legislature giving the land to those people, no valid 
exercise of authority approving it, and here is the purchase of old 
scrip by a great corporation to be located upon the improvements 
and the homes of these people. 

Mr. President, the whole subject demands consideration by Con- 
gress. The innocent purchaser, the men who have cultivated their 
orange groves and have expended a lifetime of labor upon them, 
should be protected by a confirmatory act upon the part of Congress, 
The townsites should be confirmed, and every acre of land should 
be opened to settlement that is not embraced in an innocent pur- 
chase, if it be found as I state it to be, that there is not a shadow 
of ground for the proposition that the corporation claimants of the 
gant have a right to have it approved to them as the successors in 

wor in fact, of the old extinct corporations that died thirty years 
ago without building any part of the line of road. 

I assert that to be a fact, I assort that the propositions with 
which the different Secretaries of the Interior have been bewildered 
and have been misled are not true; that the records and the laws of the 
State of Florida absolutely disprove them in terms and by necessary 
construction. I will not talay the Senate by going at length into 
these things, because they will not sitasa court; they will not hear 
panoan step by.step the analysis of these laws which I have made. 

hey will not go with me and see how unfounded in truth is the state- 
ment that thereis any kind of connection between the present bene- 
ficiaries, to which the land has been approved, and the act of the 
State of Florida of January, 1855, or with the corporations which 
were created under that act. They will not bear with me while I 
exhibit how this act has been repealed by other acts inconsistent 
withit; how other and different lines ot railroads have been created 
and the lands embraced in the act given to them; how no act of the 
Legislature of Florida either then or now, since this grant, makes any 
allusion or reference to it; how the spirit, the policy, and the pur- 
pose of the act have been repealed and changed by other legislation. 
~ I will not weary the Senate by doing that, but I ask that the res- 
olution may be passed, and that an inquiry by the Committee on the 
Judiciary may be made and a report submitted toCongress. Lalso 
ask that I may be permitted to publish inthe Record, without read- 
ing them, the several papersto which I have referred. ; 

The PRESIDING O CER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). The 
request of the Senator from Florida will be granted if there be no 
objection, 
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The matter referred to is as follows: j 

Secretary Smith justifies his opinion and decision thatthe Florida 
Railway and Navigation Company have a right to the grant under 
the act of Congress of May 17, 1856, on the following statements: 
First, he says: 

xamin: acts ofthe Legislature of Florida that bear upon 

4 —— I 9 Proce declaration ny been made by said State that the 

32 a ep ed op 

T became vested upon the filing of the map of defi- 
nite location in 1857. i 

This is an extraodinary statement, and is clearly and evidently dis- 

roved by the plain, direct, and unequivocal terms of the laws of 
Florida continuously enacted for a period of thirty-seven years. 

In so important a subject as an Executive order, the effect of which 
will beto dispossess thousands of people of their homes, and to repeal 
by an executive edict an act of ser Pe and to impose tribute of 
millions of dollars on the homes of the poor laboring people, great 
gare and particularity should be observed in the examination of the 
reasons on which such action is sought to be defended. 

First. It must be borne in mind that, to 1 order, the Sec- 
retary must produce some law of Florida which disposes of the grant 
to the FloridaRailwa and Navigation corporation or to some com- 
pany to whom it is the successor in right and title. He must find 
some law of Florida which authorized such company to acquire “a 
vested right” by filing a map in 1857. : 

Then he must find some law of the United States which authorizes 
him, thirty-seven years after the State and the United States author- 
ities have decided that no such map had been filed, to decide, with- 
out proof, that it had been filed, and that the State decision to the 
contrary, thirty-seven years before, was void and of noeffect. The 
very point and essence of the objection to this statement of the 
Secretary and his predecessors has been and is that no such law can 
be found; that no such vested right was ever claimed during its 
lifetime by the old extinct Florida Railroad Company; that no 
right could ever vest in “a road,” and none but persons, either 
natural or artificial, can have either rights or vested rights; that 
the Florida Railroad Company died without having a successor; 
that the Florida Railway and Nayigation Company has no more 
connection with, or privity or succession from the old Florida Rail- 
road Company than the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has, or 
any other railroad company, whether in England or America, 

o this Secretary Smith and Mr. Noble and Mr. Attorney-General 
Hall answer by saying they “ find no law of the State that the said 
company was not entitled to the benefits of the grant.” 

Is it the way to prove a title to land for a party to a cause to 
prove to the court and ny that there is no law declaring that he 
is not entitled to what he claims? But let us examine this state- 
ment that there is no declaration made by said State that the com- 
pany was not entitled to the grant of May 17, 1850, nor that any 
action was taken by said State attempting in any manner to impair 
the rights of the road thereunder which became yested upon the 
filing of the map of definite location in 1857. 

The act of Congress May 17, 1856, contains the following provi- 
sion: 

Sec. 3. That the said land hereby granted to said State shall be subject to the 
oi of the ture thereof for the purposes aforesaid and for no other. 

EC. 4. That the lands hereby granted to said State shall be dis of by said 
State only in manner following, that is to say, that a quantity of land not exceed- 
ing 120 sections for each of said roads and branch may be sold, and when the gov- 
ernor shall certify to the Secretary of the Interior that any 20 continuous miles of 
any or either of said roads or branch is completed then another 1 of land 
hereb ted not to exceed 120 sections or * * * may be sold, and so, from 
time o time, until said roads and branch are completed, and if any or either of 


said roads or branch is not completed within ten years the lands unsold shall 
revert to the United States. 


This act requires the governor to certify the fact of completion. 
The fact of completion is based on the fact of commencement. The 
fact of commencement is based on the precedent fact of location of 
the line of route of the road. The fact of location must be based on 
and follow the authority to locate. The authority to locate must 
be based on and follow the disposal by the Legislature. The disposal 
by the Legislature must be based on and follow the authority of the 
act of Congress of May 17, 1856, above quoted. The governor's cer- 
tificate must include all these facts and is the express condition 
55 in the law for the Secretary of the Interior's action. 

f the governor should fail to certify or certify wrongfully, a judi- 
cial power at the time might correct the wrong, but the executive 
officer whose sole function is to execute the law can not disobey its 
piain requirements. Does Secretary Smith find this certificate of 
the governor of Florida in ten years from the approval of the act 
of the completion or of the commencement or of the location of a 
line or route of road to Tampa Bay under the authority of a dis- 
poal by the Legislature to the Florida Railway and Navigation 

3 chartered in 1881, or to the old Florida Railroad Com- 
pany? He does not. On the contrary, he is confronted in the record 
of his own department with the fact that the governor of the State 
in 1858, two years after the p e of this act, refused to give such 
a certificate. Was not this the act of the State, and the act of the 
State pointed out by the act of Con sand made binding on him? 

Did not his predecessors in the Land Office—thirty-seven years 


before him—so decide? And wasnot Thomas A. Hendricks an illus- 
trious man, the predecessor so deciding. How then can Mr. Smith 
and Mr, Attorney-General Hall say “he finds no declaration by the 
State,” and “no action by the State” conflicting with the right of 
the Florida Railway and Navigation Company, which did not even 
have existence for more than twenty years a this refusal of the 
8 to certify, and after this certificate of the governor that 

e Florida Railroad Company, the alleged predecessors of the Florida 
Railway and Navigation Company, had not either located a route 
or commenced to build a road, or been authorized by any act of the 
Legislature of Florida to build any part of the line orroute to Tampa 


Bay? 

What authority has Mr. Secretary Smith and his attorney-general 
thirty-seven years after this official declaration of the governor and 
of the then Executive of the United States, to declare that the gov- 
ernor was wrong and that the Florida Railroal Company had ac- 

uired a right to build the road under the twenty-first section of 
the internal improvement act, which was a disposal by the Legisla- 
ture, and had filed a map and did acquire a vested right to the 
land, although it died without ever building a foot of the railroad 
tol aapa ? 

But let us examine the Secretary’s statement that he finds no 
declaration by the State and nothing in the laws of Florida which 
deny the vested right of the Florida Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany acquired by the filing of a map of survey by the Florida Rail- 
road Company twenty-three years before the Florida Railway and 
Navigation Company came into existence. 

The twenty-first section of the internal improvement act of Flor- 
ida of 1855 promises to give the land grant, if Congress shall make 
one, to the railroad company which should build a road under that 
act commencing in six months and bei tree i in eight years. 

Is not that, together with the fact thatthe Florida Railroad Com- 
pany died without building the road to Tampa, a declaration incon- 
sistent with its having acquired a vested right to land dependent 
on its building a road at more emphatic declaration and denial 
of right in the laws can there be than a promise to give certain prop- 
erty to a person if he will do a certain thing and the fact that he 
died without doing the n if you add to the declaration that 
the law requires that he shall do it in a certain time, and the time 
has passed thirty-seven years before it is done ay some other person 
under other conditions and a new contract. What more emphatic 
declaration in the law can there be that the right to doit did not 
survive and was not transmitted to any successor? 

Secretary Smith’s statement is further disproved by the act of the 
Legislature of Florida of 1858, reénacted one year after the vesting 
of this alleged right, disposing of the part of the grant between 
Pensacola and the Alabama and Florida boundary line, and makin 
no disposition of the remainder. Is there ‘no declaration ” in the 
that the Florida Railroad Company had not acquired any right, 
when to another company, standing precisely in the same r 
tion to the law, the Legislature disposes of a part of the grant to 
such other company and does not dispose of part of it tothe Florida 
Railroad Company? 

The Secretary is again confronted in denial of this statement with 
the act of the Legislature of Florida of 1858-59 in express terms 
granting another and different corporation the right to build the 
road to Tampa and giving to it all the rights and benefits granted 
in the twenty-first section of the internal improvement act of 1855. 

This was unmistakably a declaration that the Florida Railroad 
Company had noright to the land granted in the act of May 17, 1856, 
and that there should not be any such right granted to it. 

It is claimed by Secretary Smith that the old Florida Railroad 
Company acquired a vested right to this land grant under the act 
of the State Legislature of January 5, 1855, in its twenty-first sec- 
tion, by filing a map of survey in 1857. 

In 1 ’59, two years after the alleged vesting of this right in 
the Florida Railroad Company, the State Legislature passed a law 
granting to another railroad company the right to build the road 

Tampa and the right to acquire all the rights under the twenty- 
first section of the act of 1855. The right to this land was exclu- 
sive. Both companies could not have the land. The Florida Rail- 
road Company could not have a vested right to it and the other 
8 also have a vested right to it. The Secretary and his At- 
torney-General will hardly maintain that both companies had a 
vested right to the same land at the same time. hich of these 
two laws is in force? Is it the former or the latter law, and if in- 
consistent with each other, which law prevails? Is it the former lay 
of 1855, under which a vested right is claimed for the old Florida 
Railroad Company or under the later law of 1858-59, granting it to 
another company. 

The Secretary’s statements and the opinion of Assistant Attorney- 
General Hall are thus far in the argument of this question con- 
fronted with the following facts in the public laws: ; 

First. The fact that the act of Con of May, 1856, bag ae 
a subsequent disposal of the land by the Legislature of the State, 
and then that no land should be approved to the State without the 


governor's certificate, and that no such certificate was made. 
Second. That one year after 1837, the time of the alle, vesting 
of this vested right of the Florida Railroad Company, Legisla- 
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of Florida granted to another and different corporation the 
t to acquire FFF 
the same road. The Secretary says this right to build the 
o road under the act of 1855, pp by the Legislature to 
company, was consistent with a legislative disposal to the 
da Railroad Company. 5 
Third. That the governor of the State, the official organ required 
ə act of Congress of May 17, 1856, in 1858 officially notified 
„and still notifies his successor, that the Florida Rail- 
road Company had not acquired any vested right to the land grant 
of 1856 and that the Legislature had not disposed af it to the said 
company. 
Fourth. Mr. Secretary Smith and Mr. Attorney-General Hall have 
notice in the act of 1855 of the State by the express terms of that 
statute that the Florida Railroad Company could not have acquired 
any rights under that act nor under its twenty-first section with- 
oak having not only filed a map of survey, but also by grading and 
cross-tieing 20 miles of the road between Tampa Bay and the Flor- 
ida Railroad to Cedar Keys, before that time also of the fact that 
the governor of the State and the Legislature of 1858, both declared 
that the Florida Railroad Company had not complied with either of 
these conditions precedent to inception even of a right, 

The Secretary his assistant attorney-general are further 
confronted with the facts that to maintain the statement that in 
1857 the Florida Railroad Company acquired a vested right to the 
land of May 17, 1856, they must sit in judgmont on this offi- 
cial action of the Legislature of Florida thirty-seven years ago, 
and without any decide that the fact was otherwise and the 
action of the State authorities at that time of no force and effect. 


the maxim 5 solemniter, et esse rite acta when done 
by lawful authority 


reversal, 
further the statement of the Secretary and his 
assistant attorney-general that there is nothing in the laws of 
Florida inconsistent with this claim of the Florida Railway and 
igation Company, now the Florida Central and Peninsular Rail- 
road y red tw. -five years after this action of the 


legislature, an — pct t to this land as the successor of 
the Florida Railway an 5 el ied whom the State 
thirty-seven years ago, denied it, both in express terms 

by clear implication. 

The proposition of the Secretary is that a vested right in 1857 
was acquired by filing a map of survey of a road to Tampa,” which 
the tion became extinct without building.” 

8 this isa marvelous idea. The act of C requires 
the building of a railroad between Amelia Island Tampa Bay. 
The act of: 8 the building of a railroad between the 
— Te o act of Congress forbids the disposal of the land 
except as the railroad shall be actually built. The act of the State 
forbids the disposal of the land except as a road between two ter- 
minal yor shall be actually built. The Secretary says the 
Florida oad Company acquired a vested right to the land in 
cally dec | a map of survey of a route of ara between the 
two points and by not bui a railroad, but by becom- 
— * as a corporation, That the contract obligation to 

4 the road survived to this new corporation created more than 
twenty pe afterwards, which undertook to build the same line 
of road but also failed, and that this marvelous vested right of the 
old y continued for thirty-seven years to survive to new 

ons which successively were born and died without its 
performance, but out of its nonperformance new life was breathed 
the old contracts. 

Thereis nothing of this kind in the act of 1855. There is nothin 
in any subsequent act of the legislature. The contract of the o 
Fl Railroad Company under the law of 1855, if there had been 
such a contract, which the Government and the legislature both 
denied in 1858, would have been to build a railroad which the com- 


y undertook should be a continuous line of railroad between 


elia Island and Tampa Bay in a reasonable time. 

This reasonable time was fixed in the act at eight years from the time 
of undertaking to build the road, that being the time at which the 
issue and ntee of interest on its bonds was required to cease, 
Whatever vested right there was or might have been would ariso 
only by building a line of read from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay. 
Until that was done the States’ promise that the lands shall be dis- 
posed of to the companies which built the road could not take effect. 

The filing ofa map of survey without a disposal by the Legisla- 


ture to the conoy ing the map was not the of “a map 
of survey” requi by jaw and the decisions of the Interior 
Department. the act of Jan 5, 1855, be 


regarded as a 
of the land grant of 17, 1856, as the Secre- 


legislative dis: 
Legislature decided other- 


tary claims it was (although the State 


wiso, and the governor decided otherwise), and the Florida Rail- | 


rond Company to build:a line-of road from Amelia Island to 


from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay, which when built would have 
been within the terms of the act of 1858, and a compliance with its 
provisi and the Florida Railroad * had surveyed a ronte 
from Amelia Island to Tampa, and had filed a map—but had not 
built a road—but had died and become extinct without building a 
line of road between Amelia Island and Tampa, would there have 
been alegislative disposal of the land under the act of 1855 which 
required the building of a road between Amelia Island and Tampa, 
when no such road was built? The Secretary’s argument and 4 
assistant’s opinion is that the undertaking to build it and the sur- 
vey of the route and filing a map created a vested right to the land 
without the building of the road. 

But it is manifest that the law-of January 5, 1855, required the 
actual construction of a road between the two terminal points of 
Amelia Island and Tampa Bay. It prescribed no line or route. It 
said “‘a line between Amelia Island and Tampa Bay.” 

It promised to the companies thatshould build the road between 
‘these two points certain rights. It gave them no authority to lo- 
cate 1 line, but said any line between these two points 
that shall be from Amelia Island to Tampa. The companies’ rights 
are dependent on the buil of the railroad between the two 
points. If a railroad had been built which was not u road between 
these two points, Amelia Island and Tampa, it could not have had 
a Tight to lands granted by ‘Con to aid in the construction of a 
railroad from Amelia Island to Tampa. 

Would it have been entitled tothe rights granted in the act of the 
State Legislature of 1855 for a line of railroad from Amelia Island to 
"Tampa? Would the railroad company which gave notice under 
that act of undertaking to build parts of a line of road from Amelia 
Island to Tampa, having built a railroad on a line of survey of their 
own, and short of either Tampa or Fernandina, und sbam- 
doned its un would the survey made by such defaulting 
ing company of their unbuilt line have Conn a survey by the State 
and the adoption of a fixed route? 

What relation does the State bear in the act of 1855 to the routs 
of survey of an unbuilt railroad which is not u line of railroad 
between Amelia Island and Tampa? Manifestly no relation, Such 
a road would neither be a line of railroad between Amelia Island 
and Tampa nor a part of a Iine of road between Amelia Island and 
Tampa, and such railroad company would neither be within either 
the spirit or the policy or the w: of a law, either of the State or 
of Congress, the objects and purpose and conditlons of which are 


that “a line of ad between Amelia Island and Tampa Bay 
shall be built.” 
But the argument and proposition on which tho claimants and Mr. 


Secretary Smith seek to obtain this land and the power to levy 
$5,000,000 on the labor of the people of Florida as the purchase 
money of their free homes is as follows: 

That the act of 1855 was a legislative disposal of the lands of the 
8 States granted subsequently by Congress in the not of May 

The act authorized tho Florida Railroad Company to build a line 
of road from Amelia Island to rare Bay, extension to 
Cedar Keys. The act authorized the Florida Railroad Company to 
survey a route for its road. The act granted any railroad company 
who should build a road from Amelia to Tampa the land granted by 
the United States to the State in the act of May 17, 1856. 

The Florida Railroad Company did not build the road to Tampa, 
but it surveyed a route and marked it on the ground and filed a 


map of it. 

Being authorized to build the road to Tampa 22 authorized 
to survey, mark, and locate the route of the road, being thus 
authorized the location was authorized by tbe State, and the line 
or route became fixed, and the right of the State attached to the 

articular sections on either side of tho located line, and the Stato 

me under this twenty-first section a trustee of any company 
who should thereafter b the road on the line of this survey to 
Tampa, and that any company chartered by the State to build lines 
or parts of lines between Amelia Island and Tampa were char- 
tered with reference to their building on the line of survey. 

It will be seen that these propositions are not only not true, but if 
true they would not in any way prove or tend to prove a legislative 
disposal of this grant or the survey or acceptance by the te of 
any line or route as the final and definite location by the authority of 
the State. It is too plain for argument that the State in the act of 
1855, assuming for the argument/s sake that the Florida Railroad Come 

any secured the which I deny altogether, to build the road 
Bow Amelia Island pa under the in improvement act 
made the right to survey and locate a route or line of road, sub. eck 
to.and dependent on the fact of building a road from a Island 
to Tampa by that company. 

Without the building of the road to Tampa by that company, 
there could be no location or survey. There is no inference to be 
drawn that aco: y undertaking to build aroad between Amelia 
Island to Tampa Bay and failing to build it, out of the nonperform- 
ance of its contract was created an obligation on the State to acce 
its located line or route of survey of aroad which they failed to build, 
and that.out of their very failure to perform their obligations was 


agreed 
Tampa, anil were authorized under that act to build a line of road | created not only a fixed ronte located by authority of the State, 


` 
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but also a vested right, by contract, capable of being transmitted 
without other dis by the ERE ER to anyone who should 
build along that line or route; and out of their failure and not 
bui aroad to Tampaarose a trust in the State to hold the lands 
which the Secretary of the Interior can enforce against the State 
without any legislative act creating or 3 the trust. 

Mr. Secretary Smith finds Habing An the acts of the islature 
of Florida—all of which ho says he carefully examined—incon- 
sistent with a vested right in the Florida Railway and Navigation 
Com — 7 created under the general incorporation laws of the State 
of Florida twenty-five years after the contrary decision of both the 

te and the United States Government and fifteen years after the 
th of the old Florida Railroad Company. K 

I have already cited the governor’s official action denying such 

right, and refusing to approve a map of survey or to select the land. 
have also cited the act of the Legislature of 1858 expressly deny- 
ing, and entirely inconsistent with, such a vested right. 

f now cite the act of 1859, to complete the public works of the 
heey authorizing any company to build a line of road anywhere 

om the Florida Railroad to Tampa. Was not this inconsistent with 
a vested right in the Florida Railroad Company to build the road to 
Tampa and own this land? 

Is it to be held that there is anything in the act of 1855 which 

ovides that if the Florida Railroad Company should undertake 

build a road to Tampa and should fail, and the Legislature should 
authorize some other company to build a road from Amelia Island 
to Tampa and said company should build it, that the Florida Rail- 
road Company and its successors should have a vested and exclusive 
‘ht to the land tin the act of May 17, 1856? 

1866 the 8 the Internal Improvement Fund sold the 
Florida Railroad Company’s road as a completed road. Was this 
3 inconsistent with its being an uncompleted road hav- 
ing a v. ri 

t of the lands contained in the grant of May 17, 1856, on con- 
= 3 a road to Tampa in ten years, with an extension 
Cedar Key. 

Could the purchasers of this a road to Cedar Key, in 
1866, comply with the requirements of the act of C of May 17, 
1856, and the act of January 5, 1855, which the buildi 
before May 17, 1866, of a road from Amelia Is to Tampg 
afterwards an extension to Cedar Key? This salewas confirmed b 
the legislature. Was this consistent or inconsistent with a Ere 
san in oa old Florida Railroad Company to build thereafter a road 
The act to complete the public works of the State in 1869, 
authorized any company to build to Tampa with mone 
bonds of the State. Was this consistent with the act of July 1855? 
so, then the Legislature proposed to give money bonds in addition to 
the lands. If co! was authorized to build, then the Flor- 


tary Attorney: Hall must hold 
that they can in order to support their tion that this act of 
the Legislature is consistent with the exclusive right in the Florida 
Railroad Company to this land, which was transmitted to the ther 
unborn companies which succeeded it in time but not in right. 

The act to complete the public works of the State, of 1869, limited 
the right to complete the road, and the time expired without the 
road being built. 

Is this consistent or inconsistent with a vested right in the Florida 
Railroad Company ageruing in 1857 transmitted to the Florida Rail- 
way and Navigation Company to build it years after the expiration 
of this new limitation of time. 

Section 9 of the act of 1869 is as follows: 


The Florida Railroad Com that is the new Florida Railroad Company 
e old Florida Railroad 


created in 1866 after the sale song amg tend hereby 
required to complete said road as far as Ocala within two years 0 

of this act, and in caso of failure ail euclasive right of way to Dampa Bay abel 
cease, 


Is not an exclusive right of way necessary to an exclusive or 
vested right to the lands in the grant of May 17, 1856, and is nota 
Jaw denying this exclusive right of way after 1871 inconsistent with 
its existence in 1881 and 1 And in 1893, twenty-three years 
after the limitation expired, surely millions of acres of land, with 
the homes of our people u them, and millions of dollar’ of money 
should not be taken from theirscanty earnings and the comforts 
of their homes on such unreasonable eee i 

In March, 1881, the of Florida granted to the Tropical 
Railroad a to build a road from Ocala to T. 

t to be completed in fonr years; and provided that if 
Uroad company should have the right to 


in seven years 
proval of the act, and 


ve them 13,500 acres to the 
e and overflowed Land, but none of the grant of 
4 t 


ue ‘as this 9 or Deer with a vested right oommeno- 
in 1857. orida Railroad Company to this part of 
the road from Amelia Island to Tampa and Dave the land? 


t to complete a railroad to Tampa and have the | ti 


The Secre finds nothing in the laws of Flerida inconsistent 
with a vested right in 1857 in the Florida Railroad 


Company to the 
land grant in the act of May 17, 1856, ari under a contract to 
build arailroad to Tampa in ten years, which never built, in the 


States offering to the new companies who should build the road in 
1890, under new charters, the inducement of a grant of swamp and 
overflowed lands gr ed sufficient and making no allusion to the 


land grant of May, 

The official action of the governor denying the vested right under 
the contract; the act of the Legislature of 1858, giving the right to 
another company; the sale of the road as a completed from 
Amelia Island to Cedar Keys, and the death of the corporation; 
the joint resolution of the islature in 1868, notifying Congress 
7 5 the pore 8 ied with 2 ee of the act of 

0 and aski ta new grant shor made, and thatthe 
Florida Railroad Company 5 not have the benefit of it; the 
act of 1869, limiting the time of the now Florida Railroad y 
for the completion to Tampa, and the expiration of the time with- 
out the completion of the road; the charter of new railroad com- 
panies to build the same line of road and their limitations; the 
grant of largely increased inducements to the new companies; the 
actual building of the road to Tampa by thesenew companies; the 
lapse of time and the acquiescence without resort to the courts for 
thirty-seven years in this legislation—all these, in the view of the 
Secretary, are not inconsistent with a vested right in the Florida 
Railroad Company in 1857 under a contract never performed, which 
survived all the contracting parties and transmitted itself without 
niato authority or act of parties to new and then uncreated 
co ons. 

© opinion of the Secretary, if true, establishes the proposition 
that ao anes of time, no failure of performance, no ph ai se act 


& co tion and the le in their capacity as a Government are 
„ d 
In this case itseems to be the idea that because 


annulment of the State. 
he case of Schulenberg vs. Harriman, decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is an express aflirmation to the contrary, 
aud the Secretary’s approval of these lands is a direct violation of 
the principle of of that court. 

In that case a grant FCC 
made to the State of Michigan. The State i accepted 
the ies aap and located the line and route of the railroad, 

ə land, and the governor so certified to the Interior 
Department. 

In this case the State of Florida accepted the posed 
small part of it to a specified railway company, but did not dispose 
of the remainder, and the governor did not select and certify the 
land, and notified the Interior Department that no nR had 
been made by the Legislature. Yet in the Schulenburg case the 
Supreme Court held that noright resulted to the grantee ‘oad cor- 

ration from the di by the State of Mi ; that theactof 

ongress, in words similar to those in this grant, made void and of no 
effect any disposal of the land except the was actually built 


t, dis ofa 


and in the manner required by the act of Congress. - 
8 t to the land under a di al by the 
Legislature before the road was built, that court held that the dis- 


posal was void and of no effect, and the title remained in the State, 
unaffected by any disposal not in conformity with the act of Con- 
gress. There then was in this case neither survey, location of a line, 


nor ae by the Legislature of a survey, and no disposal, 
but, on the contrary, an official notification by ‘the governor 
ify list 


there had been no disposal and a refusal to select or 
of lands because the islature had not authorized it. 

The governor was authorized to decide and did decide, and the 
Legislature was authorized to decide and did decide that the 
Florida Railroad Company was not building a road from Amelia 
Island to and that the time had i in which it was 
competent for it to commence to build a road to Tampa. Would 
not such a construction of the law as the Secretary makes defeat 
—— — acted DAANA TOETAN 

or y as the 0 
and is not such a construction of the law extremely unreasonable 
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The statutes of Florida of 1858, which incorporated a new com- 


to build the road to Tampa from some point on the Florida 
ilroad from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay, did provide that if such 
road should be built by such company it would be a part of a line 
of road from Amelia Island to Tampa, and the statutes of 1869 did 
vide for the building of a road from Amelia Island to Tampa 
m any point on the Florida Railroad, and if such road had been 
built by such 8 under that charter, and the Florida Railroad 
had also been built, a line from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay would 
have been constructed under the act, and if it had been done contin- 
uously and within the time limited in their contract and by the law, 
the companies building parts of this line under this act would have 
had a right te the benefits of the act of 1858 and 1869, but if such 
road was not built in its entirety, then no line of road from Amelia 
Island to Tampa would have been built, and none of the obligations 
pl nas the act and contracted to be performed would have been 
‘ormed. 
8 — 5 Smith’s decision and his Attorney-General's argu- 
ment is that although the companies accepting the benefits and 
contracting to perform the obligations of this act failed in their under- 
taking and became extinct by the sale of their roads as completed 
roads, that the State in this long lapse of time, thirty-seven years, 
had no right to take advantage of this nonperformance of their 
contract in the failure to build a line of road to Tampa, and to 
incorporate other companies and grant them the right to build the 
road on other routes between the terminal points of Amelia Island 
and ra Bay. The State did take advantage of the nonperform- 
ance of their contract, if contract there was, say first in 1858, by 
chartering another and distinct company to build a line of road on 
any route they should select between the Florida Railroad via Ocala 
and Tampa Bay. 

This company failing, the State again exercised its sovereign right 
and by the statute of 1859 to complete the public works, authorized 
any railroad company to build aline of road from Waldo to Tampa 
or from any point to Tampa, with money bonds—$16,000 a mile 
indorsed b; e State—and gave no lands, and limited their right 
to build this road to a time which expired without their building it. 

The State thus again exercised its right to charter other com- 

anies, and authorized them to locate other lines and routes between 
8 and Tampa Bay different from the old Florida Railroad, 
if they chose, and to build the road to Tampa over such line or 
route as they selected, and authorized the Tropical Railroad Com- 
pany a new corporation, to build the road to Tampa, and to connect 
with the Peninsula Railroad Sauny at Ocala, and the Tropical 
Railroad Company did build a part of a line of road to Tampa, as 
certified by the governor in 1 And the time to which it was 
limited by the act of the Legislature expired and its franchise to 
build further became extinct expired. 

It is just here that this fraud is so manifest and apparent and the 
knowledge of it thrust in the very eyes of the Secretaries that it is 
2 that none of them ever considered the case or read or 
understood the opinions which they signed. 

The Tropical Railroad Company from Ocala to Tampa Bay was 
chartered in 1881 by the legislature of Florida twenty-three year 
after the act of the legislature chartering the Peninsula Railroad 
Company to build the road to Tampa, and was limited to two years 
to build the road to Ocala, and seven years to complete it to Tampa, 
and both periods expired without its 5 of the obligation. 
Whence did it derive its franchise and right to build a roadf Was 
it from the Legislature of the State? Certainly no one willanswer 
the contrary. And we find the governor of the State certifying, on 
the 5th of August, 1882, that the Tropical Railroad Company had 
built 26 miles of railway towards Tampa. Was not this notice to 
the Secretary of the Interior that the Florida Railroad Company 
had not built, and was not baian this railroad, but another cor- 
poration whose rights were created by and dependent on the law 
of incorporation which created it. 

Yet the e fer tae thisland to the 1 5 successors of the 
defunct Florida Railroad Company, whose right to build the road 
to Tampa under the internal improvement act was denied by the 
Legislature in 1858, and which never built a foot of road. 

ow could the Tropical road be the 2 of a contract right 
to build the road to Tampa from the old defunct Florida Railroad 
Company when it obtained full authority to build it, and did build 
under an act of the Legislature of Florida of 1881, which act did 
not give it the land embraced in the act of May 17, 1856, but did 
ive it 13,500 acres to the mile of the swamp and overflowed 
d granted by the act of 1850? 
The Secre held that the old Florida Railroad Company having 
been completed and certified by the governor of the State as a com- 
leted road in 1860, as follows: “I, David S. Walker, governor of 
he State of Florida, do hereby certify that the Florida Railroad 
from the town of Fernandina to Cedar Keys was completed in 1860,” 
signed David J. Walker, governor, and having been sold as a com- 
p eted road, and the company become extinct, and never havin 
uilt any road to Tampa, and never from that day to this exerci 
any right or franchise as an incorporated company, the purchaser 
derived from the purchase of this completed road a right to build 


another road and obtain the grant of the alternate sections in the 
act of May 17, 1856. 

This is certainly the extreme of audacious assertion. 

The purchase of a completed road from Fernandina to Cedar Keys 
gives the right to build a road to Tampa and to have the benefits 
of aland grant. Why and for what reason? What has the sale 
and purchase of a completed road to do with the building of another 
railroad? But it may besaid they also purchased the franchise of 
the old company, not only for the completed road, but also for the 
road to Tampa, and they also purchased the right to the lands 
granted the State by the act of May 17, 1856. 

This is certainly not a consequence of the purchase of a completed 
road. The franchise, if any, purchased with a completed road can 
only be the franchise propery appertaining to and necessary for the 
operation of a completed road. 11 is equally apparent that if the 
old Florida Railroad Company, owning the ad om Amelia Island 
to Cedar Keys, had a contract with the State to build a road to Tampa 
and tohave the benefits of the grantin the act of May 17, 1856, fora 
railroad from Fernandina to Tampa Bay, with an extension to Cedar 
Key, which itis alleged they contracted in 1856 to build, and the route 
of which they claim to have surveyed and filed a map of in 1857, 
if this contract was not violated and abandoned, as the Legislature 
and the governor asserted in the act of 1858, it certainly was aban- 
doned and violated when in 1866 the stockholders and directors of 
that company certified that the Florida Railroad, then built from 
Fernandina to Cedar Keys, was a completed road, and consented to 
its sale as a completed road. The law of the State, twenty-first sec- 
tion of act of 1835, required a line of road from Amelia Island to 
Tampa, with an extension to Cedar Keys. The act of Congress re- 
quired the same. The Florida Railroad Company say they con- 
tracted to build it. The State authorities deny this, but admitting 
it for the argument. The Florida Railroad Company built to Cedar 
Keys and then stopped, and certified that they had completed the 
road, and the governor of Florida certified that it was a completed 
road in 1860, and in thus serie Aca in 1866 certified thatit was not a 
line of road from Amelia Island to Tampa, with an extension to Cedar 
Keys, but was a completed road and was not a part of a road to Tam- 
pa; andit was sold and purchased with the franchise of a completed 
road, and the corporation by operation of law became extinct, and 
could never and did never build a road to Tampa, and the Legisla- 
ture incorporated other companies, not one but many, to build the 
road to Tampa, on different routes, under a different policy, and 
with different inducements, and these companies all built parts of 
lines of road to Tampa under these several acts of incorporation and 
with these different inducements. Yet now, after thirty-seven 
pas a right to the land grant in the act of May 17, 1856, is claimed 

o have been created and to have become a vested right from a con- 
tract made by acorporation which has become extinct, which never 
performed its contract, which never built any railroadto Tampa, 

A vested right arising from the nonperformance of a contract is 
certainly an idea which has at least the quality of novelty, and in 
all the weak pretenses and subterfuges under which the people of 
these United States have had their homes taken from them by the 
Interior Department, none so weak as this can be found, 

But as this is gravely asserted and made the justifying reason for 
this 1 eek, to a few men of an estimated quantity of 2,000,000 
acres of land of the homes of the people of Florida, I will further 
examine the act of 1855 and lay before you its provisions. These are 
so clear and easily understood that any one will see that the ap- 
proval of this land is in direct violation of the law and without 
even a pretense of right. 

The act of January 5, 1855, provided for gino of railroad from 
Amelia Island to Tampa Bay, with an extension to Cedar Key. The 
terminal points here are clearly defined—Fernandina and Tampa, 
and then Cedar Keys—but where is the line to be? A line of railroa 
between Fernandina and Tampa Bay may be by Jacksonville, Pa- 
latka, Sanford, Orlando, Lakeland, or Bartow, and there was such a 
line built before the 1 paged claiming this land built their road. 

A line may be by Waldo or by Gainesville or Starke and by Ocala 
or Leesburg or southwest of Ocala, or Le Gainesville, Ocala, Dade 
City; and there was such a line built before the company claiming 
this land built their road. 

The act of January 5, 1855, is silent as to the route the line of 
road should take between these two terminal points. The act onl 
required a continuous line and authorized the companies whic 
should build parts of such continuous lines to have certain benefits. 

This is the only act on the subject of the route. The State never 
adopted any particular line. It never authorized the building of 
a railroad on the route or line which the Florida Railroad Company 
claimed to havesurveyed and commenced work upon. 

If so, where and when? Surely the act of adoption of the par- 
ticular line or route can be found. : 

The Legislature said to any and all 5 chartered to build 
lines of railroad: If any part of a line of r ad from Amelia Island 
to Tampa Bay, with an extension to Cedar Key, falls within the 
route of the road you are authorized to build, you shall have certain 
benefits on 3 conditions, viz, that you give notice of the part 
of the line from Amelia Island to Tampa which you propose to build; 
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that within six months 2 grade and cross-tie 20 miles of road you 
shall then have a right to the benefits of this act for as much ofa 
line of road from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay as you shall actually 
build, but under all circumstances the road you build must bea 
part of a continuous road between these two points. 

A continuous road between these two points was the object of the 
law, not a particular route or line. The Florida Railroad Company 
said: We will build a railroad between Amelia Island and Tampa 
and an extension to Cedar Keys. We will contract to do this. 0 
act said: If you do build a road between Amelia Island and Tamp 
with extension to Cedar Keys you shall have certain rights an 
properties. ; 

The Florida Railroad Company reptes, We built a railroad to 
Cedar Key, and did not build a railroad to Tampa, and we were 
sold out and became extinct as a corporation; and the new pur- 
chasers obtained a new act of incorporation, and claimed the right 
to perform the contract which we did not perform; and the new pur- 
chasers failed to perform the contract and did not build the road to 
Tampa, and thirty-seven years after the failure to build a road the 
Legislature chartered new D and gave them new and dif- 
ferent inducements, and over erent routes, to build a road be- 
tween Amelia Island and Tampa Bay; and some of these new com- 

anies built their road to Tampa over different routes, and by mak- 

g a connection with the Florida railroad between Amelia Island 
to Cedar Keys, made a connecting line from Amelia Island to Tampa, 
and the unperformed contract of the old Florida Railroad Company 
which became extinct and defunct by the sale in 1866 was trans- 
ferred to these new companies. 3 

By whom was this unperformed contract, which the Legislature 
had declared to be dead thirty-seven years before, transferred? Cer- 
tainly not by the old Florida Railroad Company to the new Florida 
Railroad Company, for tho new company did not become incorpo- 
rated until after the sale which extinguished the old company, and 
the old company had abandoned as well as failed to perform the 
eontract. 

Wasit by theactofpurchaseofthecompletedroad? Mr. Secretary 


Smith said at the hearing, and Mr. MacVeigh, 5 the com- 
any, assented, and Mr. Assistant Attorney-General all assented 
That in bu ing a completed road they also 


0 i 2 the right to com- 
lete another road, but the right to build a road from Amelia Island 
Le Tampa was not a part of the contract of sale. The contract cre- 
ated an obligation, and it is a novel idea that a purchaser at the 
sale of a completed road buys also the obligations to perform the 
unperformed contracts of the corporate body or persons whose prop- 
wy has been bought. 

e are brought, then, by the conclusions from the Secretary’s 
reasoning for giving 2,000,000 acres of the public land to a few pri- 
vate individuals, to this, his, and his assistant attorney-general’s 
propositions: 

t. The act of 1855, January 5, and the act of Congress of 17th 
May, 1856, and the amendment of the charter of the old Florida Rail- 
road e a in December, 1866, so as to enable it to build a rail- 
road from Amelia Island to ‘Tampa, and then extend to Cedar Keys, 
were contemporaneous, 

Second. ese acts provided for a railroad from Amelia Island 
to Tampa with extension to Cedar Key, and provided that the Leg- 
islature of the State should dispose of them and should dispose 
of them oniy Ana certain manner and when certain things were done. 

The Florida Railroad Company undertook and agreed under the 
act of 1855 to build a railroad from Amelia Island to Tampa and 
extend to Cedar Key. It built the road to Cedar Key and aban- 
doned the road to Tampa and never built it. 

Its contract with the State to build the road survived its non- 
performance of the obligation and the extinction of the old corpor- 
ation, and the consent of the State to its abandonment of the 
work, and therefore the purchasers of the completed road bought 
the obligation to perform the contracts of the old extinct company. 
Therefore the new companies, incorporated twenty years after- 
wards under new charters, new inducements, new contracts, and 
new policies succeeded to all the rights which the State d to 

5 the old Florida Railroad Company if it should do what it failed 

0. 

It does not need to be stated that these 3 will not stand 
the test of any examination, however slight and careless. They are 
self-evident in their fallacy and their unreasonableness. 

The statute of 1855 was clear and definite. It gave no rights and 
imposed no obligations on any corporation. 

t does not name a single corporation. It has no privity with any 
and does not create any corporate body either then or in future. 
It declares a public policy for the construction of railroads between 
certain terminal points; it designates no particular line or route 
between those terminal points. 

It creates a trust of swamp and overflowed lands, and requires 
the sale of these lands and the application of the proceeds by the 
trustees to the pamaos of the interest on the bonds of railroads 
that should undertake to build, and should build, the whole or 
parts of a road from one of the terminal points to another, 

It requires the trustees to give to the railroad companies who 


should build the whole or parts of a road from one terminal point 
to the other the alternate sections of the swamp and overflowed 
land for 6 miles on either side. 

It promises the companies who should build under this act th 
alternate sections, on either side, of the public land, of the ro 
actually built. This is all of the act of 1885. The Florida Railro 
Company claimed that it had given the notice required by the act 
and had commenced to build the road to Tampa, and was building 
it in 1857. The governor of the State denied it. 

The Legislature of the garg 1858, denied it, and granted the 
right to build under the act of 1855, to another company. 
he Florida Railroad om ar was building a road to Cedar 
reek and did build a road to Cedar Keys, and did not build a road 
to Tampa, and became an extinct corporation, and all its property 
was sold and purchased as a completed road to Cedar Keys. 

Itis now audaciously claimed that this old unperformed con- 
tract, repudiated and denied in its inception by the State, survived 
to the purchasers, who themselves never builta foot of railroad, 
but that as a property © ht it was transferred by these purchasers 
to other companies who did build a road to Tampa. 

Unreasonable and even startling as are these propositions, as the 
13 for an executive order Which annuls the homestead 

aws over an estimated body of 2,000,000 of acres of land, and de- 
prives hundreds of families of their homes and the labor of a life- 
time, and levies many millions of dollars upon them, they do not 
omin in their enormity the other facts which the record of this case 
exhibits. 

The purchasers of the old Florida Railroad 2 through 
whom the present claimants to whom this land is offered by Secre- 
Sek Hic and Assistant Attorney Hall, claim were so enchanted 
by Mr. MacVeigh, the attorney for the claimants, that they could not 
see the fact patent in the record; that the new Florida Railroad 
Com 8 f admitted that the act of the Legislature which incor- 
pora 1858 the Peninsular Railroad Company, and denied th 
contract right of the old Florida Railroad Company was valid, an 
the record shows that it was under the charter of the old Peninsular 
Railroad Com ay from Waldo to Ocala, and not under any contract 
right of the Florida Railroad Company; that the road from Waldo to 
Ocala, a part of the present line, was built thirty-seven years after 
its charter, commencing in 1881, and stopping at Ocala. 

The Peninsular Railroad Company, chartered in 1858, commenced 
to build a road from Waldo via Ocala to Tampa, in 1859, while the 
old Florida Railroad Company was building to Cedar Keys, but did 
nothing but commence and enter into contract for grading to Ocala 
ornear there. The company then became extinct and without organ- 
ization, no road being built. The record contains no evidence that 
this company ever performed any of the conditions of the law or 
built a foot of road until after the war, after being sold by pro- 
ceedings in court far the failure to perform any of its obligations 
or contracts, it appears in this case as building a part of the line, 
from Waldo to Ocala, and then disappears from the scene. 

Its only function being to endeavor to make a link in the fraudu- 
lent claim to connect the old Florida Railroad Company and its 
per vested right to this great hornon public land with the 
newly incorporated company then building parts of a line of road 
to Tampa, and to attempt to make, by inference from facts, a location 
of a line of road in 1857—accepted and agreed to by the State. 
Thus effectually disproving the fraudulent claim of a vested right 
arising from a continuous contract made in 1857 with the old Florida 
Railroad Company, the right to perform the conditions of which 
for thirty-seven years survived their nonperformance, and the death 
and 5 of the persons contracting to perform the obli- 
gations of the contract. 

If the Peninsular Railroad Company, chartered in 1858, to con- 
stract a railroad which if completed to Tampa, would be a part of 
a line from Amelia Island to Tampa, had the nee to construct the 
road and to have the benefits of the act of Congress of May 17 
1856, the old Florida Railroad Company did not have such right and 
the new Florida Railroad Company did not succeed to it, and it is 
through the Peninsular Railroad Company that the present claim- 
ants must claim their alleged vested Fas arising under the unper- 
formed contract of the old Florida Railroad se ead twenty-seven 
years ago, which Mr. Smith approves to this land. 

What a juggle is this claim. Now it is a claim of succession to 
contract obligations dated in 1857. Now a claim under laws of 
the State denying such contract rightsand obligations and incon- 
sistent with them. One of the corporations 2 5 h whom this 
vested right of the Florida Railroad Company is by the build- 
ing, thirty-seven years after, of a few miles of railroad, viz, the 
Peninsular Railroad Company was created by the Legislature and 
vested with all the se pa claimed by the Florida Railroad Company 
in express denial of the vested right of the Florida Railroad Com- 


pany. : 
Subsequent to the alleged vesting of this right, this Peninsular 
Railroad Company was granted by express law all the right claimed 
by the Florida Railroad Company, through whom this vested rightis 
ed, but it never filed any map to Tampa nor acce any 
benefits, built any road, or did any act, or exercised any chise, 
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and in 1880(I think) or 1881 by some proceeding in the name of certain 
— of the old corporation the uncompleted roadbed and 
right of way was sold, and bought by She urchasers of the old road 
to Cedar Keys, and 40 miles of road from Waldo to Ocala built under 
it. The pretense that it . with the old 
Florida Rai tte Lag oh rie a, simple and S 7 
The journals o: i the of the governor o 
statute of 1858, all clearly recite that it was a distinct, 
im na and an istic corporation to the Florida Railroad 
pany, and to any of that company to a vested right to the 
land nt contained in the act of May 17, 1856. This corporation 
hover tied. a map—never surveyed a route to Tampa. It any re 
commenced to grade to Ocala, and ceased to exist; abandoned its 
charter and franchise, and was sold thirty-seven years after it was 
chartered. To say that it derived or have derived any rights 
from the old Florida Railroad Company is manifestly untrue. 

This is a t when we consider that this ration was 
created by the Legislature and endowed with the right to build the 
railroad to Tampa, with all the alleged vested rights which the 
Secretary, Mr. Smith, says the Florida Railroad eT then pos- 
sessed and had then aequired. How conld the Florida Railroad 
Company. Dy = t or transfer, give this corporation the same 
vested W. th 


e Peninsular Rai Company had already 

derived y from the sovereign le tive power of the State? 
This is a of this tissue of frau eet pretenses hy which 1y 
is sought to be proved that thə Legislature disposed of t 


and made tho location of a line from Fernandina to Tampa in 1857, 
from which in 1883, thirty-seven years after the alleged vesting of 
the right, and after thirty-seven years of failure to perform the 
contract on which the vesting of this alleged t 2 4 the 
Secretary claims that there was created a vi A to build a 
railroad and a vested obligation to build it, which the Legislature 
had repeatedly given to other tions, and which the Legisla- 
ture for ye A ade 3 tly granted to other corpora- 
tions, and which was built by new and distinct corporations 
on new lines and under a different policy and under different and 
greatly increased inducements. 

This pos. is intended to give to the purchasers of the old 
railroad to Cedar Keys, through these new and distinct corpora- 
tions, all the new induesmants, viz, 13,500 acres to the mile of the 
swamp and overflowed lands, granted by the Legislature in their 

, also the alternate sections of the grant of May 17, 1856, 
which the Legislature did not t, and never has grani by 
connecting these new incorporations with an alleged vested right 
in a contract under the twenty-first section of the TOAL aprove: 

t act of 1855, created, it is alleged, thirty-seven years before 
these new corporations were created, and never performed by the 
ith whom it is all such contract was made. 

A vested right to a land grant limited by the, act of Congress to 
ten years, and forbidden to take effect except as a road be 
actually built, arising from the nonperformance of a contract for 
thirty-seven years, and claimed by newly created corporations 
neither parties nor privies to the original contracting ies. 

Surely, if this el Se shall be sustained as the dation of 
a gift to a few individuals, of the right to exact millions of purchase 
money from the masses of the le, there is an end of law andthe 

wer and authority of the people and of Congress as their represen- 
88 An executive order by one man without law or even the pre- 
tense of law is sufficient to alienate great bodies of the public lands, 
to repeal and annul theo tion of the homestead laws and to make 
the vast body of the soil the private property of whomsoever the 
Secretary may choose to designate as its owner and thus create a 
great monopoly of the land which is the chief support of the people 
and the test of all values. 

I bring this subject to the attention of the Senate in the hope that 
Congress will enact such a law as will set aside this us tion of 
executive power, and enable the people who are wro by it to 
obtain protection by suits instituted in the courts of the United 
States by the Government after a declaration of forfeiture of this 
alleged grant shall be made by Congress, with adequate provisions 
for the protection of actual settlers and innocent purchasers of 
limited quantities of land. 

For many years the tions of executive power in the unlaw- 
ful disposal of publie land and in the ann nt of the home- 
stead laws in the eee fecal and individuals have been 
3 They have a the attention and the censure of 

the Democratic and the Republican parties. Both have pledged 
the people that they should cease and that the publie domain be 
reserved to be the free homes of the people of the United 
States. But the work has gone bravely on, and neither by Con 
nor by executive action nor by the courts has the gress of the 
— by great corporations of the land of the United States been 
5 8 


case will serve to show how tradition and precedent and the 
surroundings of the Executive Departments will blind the intellect 
and lead men into action which, it is obvious, has no justification 
in reason, is destructive of free government, and a palpable viola- 
tion of the law and the decisions of the courts. 


corporation wi 


Thirty-seven years’ failure to pen a contract to build a rail. 


road between Amelia Island and Tampa Bay is held by Secre 
Smith and his predecessors and his Assistant Attorney-General 
H: and his Assistant Secretary, Mr. to create a v. 


, 1856. 

In July, 1893, Mr. Secretary Smith approves the lands embraced in 
the act of May 17, 1856, to the State of Florida for the use of the 
Florida, Peninsular and Central Railroad Company, on the ground 
that in 1890 that company, which came into life in 1881, completed 
a road to Tampa which, by connection with other roads, was a rail- 
road between Amelia Island and Tampa Bay under a vested right 
obtained from the old Florida Railroad Company, acquired in 1857 

which latter company became extinct in 1866 by the sale of its road 
as a completed road afterabandoning the road to Tampa, and without 
having either then or since constructed a single mile of railroad to 

ampa. 

The Secretary’s opinion rests upon and requires the support of 
another Lee which is equally strange and makes a revolu- 
tion in ious methods of thought and all principles of law. 
That the Florida Railroad Company’s vested right, uired in 
1857, to the land grant of May 17, 1856, to the State of Florida by 
an alleged contract to build ar which it did not build, but died 
without building, survived both the nonperformance of its alleged 
contract and the death of the corporation which contracted to per- 
form the contract, and has been transferred by operation of iw, 
without the consent of parties, to new corporations as they were suc- 
cessively created and died without 3 and the vested 

ht continued until of its own right and power, without the leg- 

ative sanction of the State of Florida, it © finally vested in 
a new corporation created in 1881 upon new policies and with differ- 
ent and largely sufficient inducements, which, after thirty-seven 
years of failure to perform the contract on which this vested right 
was to become valid, did build a part of a railroad between Ame 
Island and Tampa Bay. 


Surely, here is new corporationlaw. No lapse of time, no failure 
to perform its con shall operatein favor of the people and 
against a corporation. it once makes a contract to do something, 
and to have certain rights dependent on its performance, the right 
becomes vested in it; and although it fails to perform its contract, 
and the State denies and repudiates it, and the corporation becomes 
extinct, and new tions are created to do that which it failed 
to do, without granting the vested right of the old extinct compan 
but by the grant of other and different rights, still the vested right 
of the extinct co tion remains, but the entire failure to perform 
its obligations on the old contract dies with the old corporation. 
All rights for the corporation vested and kept alive; all obligations 
in favor of the people died. 


The old maxim of the law was, grants of public rights are to be 
construed most strictly against tee and in favor of the 
poopie: But here we have the propon: on reversed. Grants are to 
e construed strictly against the people and in favor of c 

tions, unless we adopt the theory of this executive opinion that 
bi ena oars are the pone. 

the Con of the United States allow this precedent to stand 
as the rule of executive action, the days of government by the people 
and their representatives are ended. 

In this ce and the Honse of Representatives is reposed the 
power to check and control the usurpations and the oppressive exer- 
cise of either executive or judicial power. 0 

I believe if the pressure of official duty would give time to the 
President of the Republic and the members of his cabinet to calmly 
examine this case and these propositions by which the Secretary 
of the Interior and his predecessor propose to give power to the 
few persons who purchased the completed road of the old Florida 
Railroad Company in 1866 with their attorneys, agents, and lobby- 
ists to levy millions of dollars upon the poe people of Flori 
as the purchase price of their homes which the laws make free to 
them, they would be unanimous in rejecting such a constraction 
of the law and in setting aside the order which has been made for 
the approval of this land, with the homes and the improvements of 
the people, with its great phosphate deposits, to be the private 
property of this railway corporation. 


APPENDIX. 


JULY 7, 1893. 
Florida Central and Peninsular Railway Company. Motion for review. 


COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE: 

Sim: A motion Pegar —— filed by the Hon, ee e . 
ofthe Department on ruary 15, approving ce: o 0 
SE wiscite on ancpend of ringt Aa sere hy te sold toate te ik eiaeiiai wes 
a railroad “from Amelia Island, on the Atlantio, to the waters of Tampa Bay, with 
7 8 the Gulf of Mexico,“ by the act of May 17, 1856, be 
revoked an e. 

I thereupon directed that action upon said a; lists be suspended until I 
AEA exuusine inte the metior complained of. F 
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attention was called in the argument on motion, and, vate pany, eae erint 

hace orr pga to have no cg issues involves in contro- 

versy. an examination acts Legislature of Florida that 
linis question, Ido not find that any bas eats by ee 

Shots that the Seapany was not entitled the benefits of the grant of May 17, 

1856, nor that any action was taken by said State attemptin 5 

— — . . er, which became upon filing of 

0 . 

By reference to the several decisions made b this t upon the issues 
now involved, it will be seen that the right of this to the grant under the 
pe gp ee SpE pee rota yn „in his decision 
of April 20, refused allow the pany to filea ma location 


of 
Within which, by the terms of the 


grant, the road was required to be com > 
f th file of the map pi rer se 
n of the com to file a o te on, 
1857, and filed with the Commissioner General Land Office, which was 
His decision was affirmed by Secretary Teller in his 
sion of January 1884 (2 L. D., 561); 8 ae 
(5 L. D., 107); and by Secretary Noble on March 2, 1893 (16 L. P., 21 
that th hoes ie preknin Opens tamper} 
Sot g 
no 
y Aos its execative 


land was ever made by the State to the Florida , and 
paie of Florida by continuous legislation since 1858 has 

orida Railroad pany any of the benefits of this grant, were ee 
by my er in their several decisions, and a contrary conclusion reached. 

No additional fact has been submitted, nor any law referred to, that was not 
considered by the Department in the decisions heretofore rendered; and, as I find 
no error in conclusion reached, I must deny the motion, and direct that the 
order of April 10, 1893, suspending the approval of said lists, be revoked. 

The papers are herewith roturned. 

ory 


25 HOKE SMITH, Secretary. 


JULY 14, 1893. 


The Florida Central and Peninsular Railway Company. Motion for re-review. 


The COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE: 


Sie: On February 15, 1893, Secre Noble 0 ay oe certain lists of lands to 
the State of Florida, for the benefit of the Flo: Central and Peninsular Rail- 
way 8 under the act of May 17,1856 (11 Stat., 15 1 land to said 

to in the construction of a railroad from on the Atlantic 


to the waters th a branch to Keys on the Gulf of Mexico.” 
On March 2, 1893 41. „217, 229), Noble, in 

reviewed the facts and w grant, the benefit of which is 
Staa VT INE So zea anaso enaus —.— 

gave the reasons for ion a motion 
was filed by the Hon. V United States Senator from ask- 
ing that the said action of the 


th {Secretary directed that 2 eee 
e upon appro 

until he could examine into the matter com: of. - 
aap aiseig a phe app aa erhan faerie OR Br gg y iea to 
be involved, and after a careful co: thereof, on July 7, 1893, 

Smith decided that he could see no reason to revoke the action of his redecessor; 
and he rescin the next day 


July 8, 1893, Senator Call, in his official as a Senator of the State of 
Florida,“ filed otion for re-review of said’ decks 


anes ae ee ee ee eee ite manner, 
whigh the Department has several times decided to havo no bearing whatever 
upor the questions involved. 

‘his matter has been before this and this company has been clam- 
C it would seem that the t has now been 
reached where so fax as executive anthority is concerned the controversy must be 
closed, if that time is ever to be reached. 


pany, showing that the decision 
mere record. The matter came before Secretary Teller, who, on January 30, 1884, 


representa, the opposition to, and ‘izes the claims 3 ne now 
zes of the com 
fact hich exists in sapport of his contention” 

th dectine to er consider the application of 
Senator CALL, which sooms to bo based alone upon the assumption of errors in the 
former decisions. No new facts are set forth, no new points of law suggested, but 


enied. 
the case of Neff v. Cowbick (8 L. D., 111), it was said 
“Motions for a re- review or a second reconsideration of a 


allowed, and the practice of 2 i motte 
The 


decision should 
them to be filed ought to be discontinued. 
ent onght not to be consider 


Departa to the same points in 
case twice. It is natural to li — N 


1 and occasionally to counsel, 
aco with an exaggerated estimate o thelr strength the im: of the points 


E ͤ ͤ — PEDE ean 
6 Department, or courts, when causes are depending in courts, to an 
8 The e eee 

Department would be there were not still better ones for 


defeated party is able to t tion of fact or points of law not pro- 
vious! „ it 7 


y discussed 
contain all the facts and ts. On the 
make such order 


be necessary. 

— ta the aster — of 

merely as in the nature of information b; . of 
b be peti 


The application 
erned by i 
Kept with the other papera in the cave. 
F W. H. SIMS, 
Acting Secretary. 


[Joint resolution ing to land grant made by the United States to the States 
of Alabama and by the act of Congress, approved 17th May, 1856. 


Whereas, By the act of Congress entitled An act gran blic lands in alter- 

nate peie Aaiya tha Staten of a aa Alban, taki ta theconstractes 
— railroads in said States,” approved 17th May, 1856, it was provided as 
‘ollows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 
ted to the State of 


in the construction from SE Johns tive ad 
wales of Rocambin Day 3 


8 


for the 
Jackson to the 
Amelia 
Cedar 


odd 
and branch. But in case it shall ap 
lines or routes of said roads and bran 
as aforesaid, or thatthe rig 
t shall be lawful for 
State to ge s 
or, from the lands of the United States 
specified, sò much land in alternate sections or parts of 
to such lands as the United States have sold or otherwise a 
which the rights of preemption have attached as aforesaid 
oro · 


selected in lieu of those and to which proem 

said, en a es py eden numbers 

as fo and appropriated as afi n e State of Florida for 

eee to be so located 
or than fifteen miles from the lines of said road 

That the lands hereby granted for and on account of eaid road 


and branch: 
shall be exclusi applied in the construction of that road or branch for 
su 


E 
: 
f 
5 
i 
aË 


toho samer then 
vernor of said 


aor ee 
TO; or 

3 lands (thus 
rights have attached afi 


of wa; 
So. 2. erein prin Seia and parts of sections of land which by 
shall remain to the United States within six miles on each side of 


lands when sold, nor shall eny of said lands su! to 
tho same have been firs . ce. 

That the lands hereby granted to said State shall be disposed of by said Stato 
only in the manner following, that is, in a quantity not exceeding 120 sections for 


shall to the of Interior that any 20 ous miles of any or 

either of said roads or branch is 8 the entire quantity of land j 
„not to exceed 120 sections for each of said roads or ch ha 

continuous miles completed as aforesaid, and included within a continuous len 

of 20 miles of each of such roads or branch, may be sold; and so, from time to time, 


until said roads or branch are completed; and if any oreither of said roads or 
further sales shall be made, and the 


branch is notcompleted within ten thomas no 
lands shall revert to the United States. 

Sno. 3. That the said lands hereby 5 said State shall be subject to 
the disposal of the legislature thereof for the and 
t chargo upon the 

porta! opens or troops of the United States. ; 
SEC. 4. That the Un States mail shall be over said roads 
ch, under the direction of the Post-Office Departme 
gress may by law direct. Provided, That until such price is fixed by 
master-General shall have power to determine the same. 

Sec. 5. That a similar grant of alternate sections 8 is hereby mado 
to the State of Alabama to aid in the construction of a of railroad from Mont- 
gomery, in said State, to the boundary line between Florida and Alabama, in the 

on of Pensacola, and to connect with the road from Pensacola to such line 
upon same terms and conditions in all respects as hereinbefore 


proved May 17, 1856. 
And whereas, tho said lands, or 


The Legislature of Florida has never 

any partof scape gid pa lenge company, either within ten years 

of Uia parsaa o said act or since that time, ex . 
ture of Florida entitled An act to incorporate the Pensacola and Atlantic - 


and e by its own terms of limitations so far as authorizing the construction of 
~~ line of railroad. 
follo enactment is made: 


Seo. 16. That the State of Florida hereby grants to the said company, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, all powers and privileges and all the title and interest of the 
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State in and to the lands ted by act of Con approved May 17, 1 en- 
titled An act 3 Pablie lands in A ean geier. aa to the States of Ala. 
for the construction of certain railroads in sai 
as said lands lie alon the proposed railroad from the A: 
waters of Escambia Bay, for the uses and purposes mentioned in said act of Con- 
gress; and — the completion of each and every section of ten miles of said 
road all the ght, title, and interost of the State in the alternate sections granted 
by said act opposite said section of ten miles shall vestin said company. 
‘The said act of Con s of 12th May, 1856, 2 the alternate section for six 
miles on either side of a line of road which shall 
ten years from the 


cola & Georgia Railroad Company, which said line of railroad was never built 
by said Pensacola & Georgia — 1 2 2 but the charter of said Ponsa - 
cola & a Railroad mitation of law, and the said cor- 


er exercise of 
corporate power or right in the construction of said line of railway, and became 
defunct for the purpose of such construction without any suce 


March 4, 1881, 

and to the lands by act of Congress, approved May 17, 1856,” so far as 
m the Apalachicola River to the 

waters of Escambia Bay, are granted to said Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad 


pore of either the Legisl: 
along the then proposed (a now completed) railroad from the 

icola River to the waters of Escambia Bay,” and are not within six es on 

either side” of said railroad, and are not within either of the terms or the intent 

or spirit of said act; 

And whereas, The said Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad 8888 has not made 
any claim of a right now to select under the authority of the State, and to have a 
new reservation made by the United States of the public lands now unoccupied 
for six miles on either side of the completed line of said Pensacola and Atlantic 
Railroad, but said railroad company do c the reservation made for the Pensa- 
cola and Georgia Railroad Com any. without authority of law and without the 

a) 


sanction or 1 N of the Le, re or rea of Florida, as appears from 
3 Deane of the Legislature and the letter of M. S. Perry, then governor of 
lorida ; 


And whereas, The Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
has passed the following bills, separately: 


Fiftieth Congress, first session. S. 1430. [Report No. 2476.] 
In the House of Representatives, 
May 12, 1888. Read twice aad referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
8 3 Recommitted to the Committee on the Public Lands and ordered 
P 8 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the part printed in italics. 


An act to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purposo of aiding in 
the construction of railroads and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
America in s assembled, That there is hereby forfeited to the Uni 
States, and the United States hereby resumes the title thereto, all lands here- 
tofore granted to any State or to any corporation to aid in the construction of 
arailroad Wd spe to and coterminous with the portion of any such railroad not 
now completed and in operation, for the construction or. benefit of which lands 
have heretofore been ted; and all such lands are declared to be a part of the 
public domain: Pro That this act shall not be construed as forfeiting the 
right of way or * grounds of 9 company heretofore ted: And 


rovided further, That nothing in act contained shall be construed as limit- 
fag the rights nted to purchasers or settlers by An act to provide for 
the adjustment of land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of 
railroads and for the forfeiture of unearned lands, and for other purposes,” 


proved March third, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, or as repealing, 
tering, or amending said act, nor as in any manner affecting any cause of action 
existing in favor of any purchaser against his tor for breach of any cove- 
nants of title: And vided further, That no herein contained s be 
construed to except forfeiture that portion of the put made by An act 
maria Be tof alternate sections of the publio lands to the State of Michigan 
to aid the construction of certain in said State, and for other pur- 
p approved June third, eighteen hundred and Six, or acts amendatory 

ereof, conferred by the State of Michigan on the uette and Ontonagon 

d Company, lying west of L’ Anse, in said State. 

SEC. 2. That in cases where persons are in possession of any of the lands 
affected by any such grant and heroby resumed by and restored to the United 
States, under deed, written contract witk, or license from, the State or co \- 
tion to which grant was made, or its assignocs, executed in good faith prior to 
January first, eighteen hun and mighty they shall be entitled to purchase 
the sanie from the United States, in quantities not exceeding three hundred and 
twenty acres to any one such person, at the rate of two antlers and fifty cents 
p acre, at any time within two years from the passage of this act, and on mak- 


requisite proofs and payment to receive patents therefore: Provided, That in 

cases where N persons or corporations, with the permission of such 
State or corporation, or its assignees, are in the possession of,and have made 
improvements upon, any of the s hereby resumed and restored, and are not 
entitled to enter the same under the provisions of this act, such parties, persons 
or corporations shall have six months in which to remove cig otg crops and 
within which time they shall also be entitled to remove all buildings and other 
movable improvements from said lands: And P orca Surther, That the provi- 
sions of this section shall not 0 any lands situate in the State of Towa, on 
which any person, in good faith, made, or asserted the right to make, a pre- 
emption or homestead settlement. 

8. That all actual settlers on any of the public lands in the State of Florida 
affected by the ts, who made actual settlement on any of said lands, after the 
time limi in the granting act for the construction of tho said road, and before 
May first, eighteen hundred anıl eighty-eight, shall have * to perfect their 
entries respectively under the homestead or pre-emption laws; rovided. That the 
title to the land described in the act entitled An act granting lands to the States 
of Alabama and Florida to aid in the construction of certain lines of railway in 
said States, approved the seventeenth of May, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
which lies adjacent to the part of the lines of railroad built under and in pnr- 
suance of the act of the State of Florida, entitled An act to encourage a liberal 
system of internal improvements in the State of Florida,” approved January fifth, 

guteen hundred and fifty-five, within the time limited by Congress in the per 
ing ao and which were pam to any of the said companies by the legislature 
of the of Florida in accordance with said act of Congress, and aro held 
by pue wo § in good faith from said companies, made before the year eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, are hereby confirmed to such purchasers: Provi 


g 


That a mortgage or pledge of said lands by any of said panies 
5 for ae pains of this act. 7 — en 


of by the officers of the United 
Btate selections in Michigan 


th 
for is still retained by the Government, the right and title of all persons revidedy 


pal That Wee the o 
© operative to confirm the title only of such said cash purchasers as the 
8 of the Interior shall be satisfied have purctased without fraud and in 
the belief that they wero thereby obtaining valid title from the United States. 
That nothing heroin contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or entries 
of lands, or any tract in any such State selection, upon which there were bona fide 
pre-omption or homestead claims on the first day of May, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-cight, arising or asserted under color of the laws of the United States, and 
such pre-emption and homestead claims are hereby confirmed. 

And whereas the committee of conference of the two Houses of the Fiftieth 
Congress, on Senate bill No. 1430, before set forth, did report and recommend the 
passage of the following as the agreement of the two Honses of Congress, viz: 

SEC. 8. That all actual settlers on any publio lands in the State of Florida 
affected by the grants, who made actual settlement on any of said lands after the 
time limited in the granting act for the construction of certain lines of railway 
in said States, approved the 7th May, 1856, which lies adjacent to the part of the 
lines of railroad built under and in pursuance of the act of the State of Florida, 
entitled “ An act to encourage a liberal system of internal improvements in the State 
of Florida," approved January 5, 1855, within the time ted by Con in the 
granting act, and which were granted to any of said companies by the legislature 
of the State of Florida in accordance with said act of Congress, and are held by 
pennaa in good faith from said companies made before the year (1866) eighteen 

undred and sixty-six, are hereby confirmed to such purchasers: Provided, That 
a mor! in pledge of said lands by any of said companies shall not be considered 
2 815 of S the purpose of this act. 
gned. 


P. B. PLUMB, 
I. N. DOLPH 
E C. WALTHALL, 
Managers on part of the Senate. 
WM. 8. HOLMAN, 
L. E. PAYSON, 
Managers on the part of the House of Representatives. 


And whereas tho Senate of the United States refused to concur in the amend- 
ante of the House of Representatives, and entered into a conference with the 
ouse; 
And whereas there never was at any time a reservation of any land under the 
t made by authority of the legislature of the State, as will appear from the 
‘ollowing letter of Hon. M. S. Perry, governor of the State of Florida į 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, November 3, 1859. 


Sin: I have noticed a paragraph oing the rounds of the papers to the effect 
that certified lists have been issued 7 a= By department for the 5 ly 
the line of the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad, bei 
land inuring to this State conditionally under the Congressional act of May 17, 
1856. MoWells, the land agent of the State, and agent to 
and Gulf Central, and Florida and Alabama, an 


panies are entitled by virtue of the Co: sional act of 
May 17, 1856, and the act of the State legislature of December 27, 1856; that when 
he left Washington he understood it to be the opinion of your department that 


the certified lists could not issue to the Neng! ano direct for lands to which they 
may be entitled, for the obvious reason that the grant, being a grant in its entirety 
to the State of lature thereof for the 


2 ae 8 to Sarat 8 the legi teed partion to wi 
purposes aforesaid, your ent could not reco; es to whom 
no assignment had been made by the State. 155 

In this view ho concurred, and did not ask for certified lista from your office for 
lands which the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad will entitled to 
receive from the State, aie act of the legislature dated December 27, 1856, 
which I herewith enclose, the State of Florida accepted the lands granted to her 

n the terms, conditions, and restrictions imposed by the Con, onal act of 

y 17, 1856, and by the second section of the same act disposed of that portion of 
it to, which ‘the Alabama and Florida Railroad Company are entitled and have 
received. 

The legislature has as yet made no further disposition of the lands inuring to 
this State under the Congressional act of May 17, 1856. That body will again be 
in session within the present month, when they will undoubtedly make such dis- 
position of these lands as in their wisdom they deem proper. 

In the mean time I request that the adjustment of the grant to the State may be 
brought to a speedy conclusion as the labors of one department will permit, and 
that lists of the lands be mado out in the name of the State and forwarded to me, 
that I may lay the matter before the proper body for gro) gga n as provided for 

* 


by the t section of the act of Congress of May 17, making the grant. 
8 Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 1 
{Signed} M. S. PERRY. 


To Hon. THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, 
Commissioner of the General Land Ofice, Washington, D. C.: 


Therefore be it resolved, That the lands embraced in the act of the Congress of 
the United States entitled An act ting lands to the States of Alabama and 
Georgia for the construction of certain lines of railway," 3 May 17. 1857, 
should be restored to the public domain, and the right of actual settlers the reo 
to ono hundred and sixty acres to each head of a fi y should be recognized, an 
a patent by the same ted by the United States. 

1 A patent should be granted by the United States to all innocent pur- 
Lrg in good faith toone hundred and sixty acres of land; also, to all town 
sites. 


Third. That in all cases where persons have been in actual possession of land 
within the assumed limits of the reservation of public lands under the act of Con- 
gress approved May 17th, 1856, and have been dispossessed, either by force or by 
any other means, the patent should be granted by the United States to the persons 
so dispossessed who were in such actual and eful possession. 

Fourth. That the Congress of the United States is hereby uested to enact 
such statutes as will carry into effect these resolutions as to all lands in the State of 
4 5 55 W the assumed limits of the grant contained in the act approved May 
17th, 1856. 

Fifth. That the Secretary of Interior of the United States be requested DT 
the governor of this state to take such action as shall aid in carrying into effi 
these resolutions. 


. ene 2 yp eee ae nn. .. el 
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The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JULIUS GOLDZIER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 22, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
reyenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GOLDZIER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Taxation is the most important function of 

overnment. It is afunction so vital that there is absolutely no 

imit to the power of taxation excepting one, and that is the 

needs of theGovernment. Whateverthe government may need 
at any critical time must be furnished by the loyal citizens of 
that N in the shape of taxation, and the same princi- 
ple which enables all governments to command, in time of war, 
the sacrifice of thelives of its subjects, enables them at any time 
to command everything in the shape of taxation that may be 
necessary for its maintenance. 

As this power is limitless inits proper and legitimate exer- 
cise, it can not be too jealously guarded, for any abuse of the 
taxing power is oppression and tyranny. When, therefore, the 
8 arises, the limit of legitimate taxation been 
reached, and the inquiry presents itself whether our system 
conforms to the rule that taxes can only be raised for public pur- 
poses and the needs of the Government, we are confronted with 
a question which is well deserving of serious consideration on 
the part of the free citizens of a free country. 

If we view the attitude of the Republican pariy npon the ques- 
tion of Federal taxation, I think it is apparent that in principle 
and in practice it has abandoned the fundamental canons which 
must govern this subject and treads upon ground where nosafe- 
guard is afforded to the citizen against infringement of his 
rights by the Government. While the doctrine of so distrib- 
uting customs duties as to afford what is termed protection to 
one class or another of citizens is not a new one we are con- 
fronted for the first time with the proposition that protection 
may be made the primary object of the tariff taxation irrespec- 
tive of the revenue needs of the Government. 


THE SYSTEM OF PROTECTION. 


We thus encounter the proposition both in the platform and 
in the actsof that party which has espoused the cause of pro- 
tection that it is legitimate to levy taxes for objects foreign to 
the needs of government, for the avowed p of advancing 
oe privats interests of isolated citizensor of one class or another 
of them. 

I shall not attempt to apply the test of constitutionality to 
this subject, as what has been said upon this point in the course 
of this debate by able men on the Democratic side of this House 
exhausts that part of the controversy and would leave to any- 
one who foflows them merely the unsatisfactory task of repeat- 
ing their arguments. 

But, Mr. Chairmaa, permit me for a moment to apply the test 
of plain, everyday logic to the Republican theory and let us see 
how it will stand that test. Itis claimed that our Government 
has the right by the exercise of its cardinal function—the tax- 
ing power—to foster certainindustries. Nay, itis claimed that 
we as a Congress are empowered to create new industries and 
methods of employment for the people of America. Suppose we 
were to admit this proposition. It would of necessity include 
the obverse, namely, that when Congress in its wisdom sees fit 
it has the right by the exercise of the taxing power to unmake, 
to annihilate, to destroy such industries to which it may for one 
reason or another be hostile. 

Thus, for instance, a Congress adverse to the producthon of 
wool might impose such a tax as would prevent the raising of 
sheep. Another Congress inimical to the iron interest might 
tax ore at the mouth of the mine to such an extent as to render 
its production unprofitable, and therefore impossible. While 
these propositions may sound absurd, I submit to the judgment 
of any one not inoculated with the protection lymph, which seems 
to destroy all reasoning faculty, whether they are not on a par so 
far as right and power are concerned with protectionist theory 
and practice. 

Take the pearl-button and 1 eee schedule in the McKinley 
bill for an example, and it will demonstrate the correctness of 
my position. Customs taxes, amounting almost to a prohibitory 
tariff, were here laid for the avowed an undisguised purpose of 
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creating a new industryin the manufacture of these articles. It 
is true no home manufacturing nterest,was disturbed by this 
method of legislation. 

But are tne rights of the manufacturer more sacred than the 
rights of the merchant? Is it less of an interference with the 
private affairs of the citizen to prohibit importation by taxation 
than it would be to prohibit manufacture? Thus, it the system 
of protecsion is to bə sanctioned it leads us logic y and in- 
evitably to a state of affairs where the lawmaking power as- 
sumes and exercises control over every branch of business and 
manufactures where the citizen must follow such pursuits as the 
Government approves of, and no others. In short, the ideal 
government under the protection theory would bə one having 
all the obnoxious features of socialism. When once a govern- 
ment departs from the fundamental rules goyorning taxation it 
is impossible to say where it will stop. The oppression exer- 
cised by an abuse of the taxing power has ever been the most 
poyer weapon of despotism, and no people that cherishes its 

iberties can safely permit such abuse. 

As a proposition in political economy the protectionist theory 
will bear the light of reason no better than it will when the 
tests of legality and constitutionality are applied. Protection 
in theory and practice is a limited prohibition of intercourse 
with other nations. To say that certain classes of merchandise 
shall not be imported except upon payment of protective-tariff 
a prohibits to the extent of the increase in price the impor- 

on. 

The protection theory carried out to its terminal point would 
be a total prohibition of importation, for if it be beneficent to 
partially prohibit the importation of foreign wares, it must be 
more so to totally prohibit it. We have in the history of this 
8 a slight example of the blessings of such a system when 
carried to its logical end, and I earnestly recommend it to the 
advocates of a home market. 

In the year 1807, a misguided Congress, for the purpose of 

unishing England and France what was known as the 

mbargo act. The results of that act were that while it failed 
to punish anyone else, it worked destruction to the people of 
this country to such a degree that the breaking out of a war 
was hailed as a relief from their pitiable condition. 

The following figures will convey some idea of the results of 
the ultima thule of protection: 

In 1807 the total exports of the United States amounted to 
$108,343,140. On the 21st of December, 1807, the embargo act 
was passed, and the result for the following year was that the 
exports fromthe United States fell from this sum, enormous for 
that period, to the sum of $23,430,960. 

It may be objected that this decline was only the immediate 
effect of that act, but the statistics show that it took long years 
before the commerce of the United States had revived from the 
shock inflicted by the protection of 1807; and not until the year 
1835 did the exports from this country amount to the sum that 
they had amounted to in 1807 and four or five years preceding. 

PROTECTION AND PROSPERITY. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened for hour after hour to the argu- 
ment of the protectionists, and without exception every one of 
the champions of that cause commences by picturing to us 
state of prosperity which this country enjoyed under the rule of 
the McKinley tariff. 

They speak to us of humming spindles, of glowing furnace 
fires, of smoking chimneys, and of all the beautiful parapher- 
nalia of a busy industrial life. 

They point with boastful gone to all these, and say to us, Be- 
hold what we have done! the next breath they tell us of the 
want and distress which has overtaken the country,and state as 
the reason for this sad state of affairs—for all distress and misery 
with which we are afflicted—that they have lost the Presidency 
in 1892 and that we Democrats are threatening the land with a 
change in the tariff. 

Are gentlemen on the other side of the House so blind that 
they can not see that this argument carries with it more of con- 
demnation of their system, aseverer criticism of their methods, 
than was ever uttered by the mouth of a Democrat? 

Do you call that industrial prosperity which crumbles to dust 
at the mere threat of adverse legislation? 

Is it sound business which soleans on the Government and is so 
intertwined with its affairs that the bare possibility of a change 
destroys the whole fabric? 

Was it ever intended by the founders of this Government that 
its powers should be so great and should be so exercised as to 
have the business of all the land dependent upon the will of the 
Congress of the United States? 

Your boasted ee reminds me of John Law's methods 
of enriching the people of France. He, too, was full of promise 


and by his schemes all classes alike were to be enriched. Eve 
one was to profit and none should lose. But when the Sou 
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Sea Bubble, constructed of fraud and fiction, burst it left in its 
wake, as the only arses a world of misery and destitution. 

Protectionist prosperity, which disappears at the first intima- 
tion of a possible change in policy, which is swept away by the 
first gust of wind that heralds the day when the people’s money 
will no longer be used to bolster up and maintain enterprises for 
private —isa myth and a fiction—pleasing possibly to the 
eye, but without body or endurance. 

When Potemkin, minister of Catharine II of Russia, took her 
through her newly conquered provinces to show her the pros- 

rity they enjoyed under her rule, he built along the road 

ouses, salaga, towns of wood and paper, clad the ts in 

y attire, and with paint and tinsel gave to the scenes pape, ts 
nich she passed an appearance of plenty and welfare. At night 
while the Empress slept this whole theatrical outfit was trans- 
ported ahead to adorn the next day’s journey, and thus she 
traveled Seco a continuous arcadia. 

Your protectionist prosperity is of a piece with that of Potem- 
kin. It deceives the eye at a distance. It is a gaudy shell 
without substance and disappears at the approach of night. 

TIN PLATE. 

To illustrate the hollowness of the protectionists’ pretenses, 
let me refer to one of their great achievements, the praise of 
which has been sung in every key. : 

A few daysago I heard one of the plumed knights of protec- 
tion, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], pronounce 
with the unction so particularly his own tho following words: 

But, marvelous as was this development, yet nowhere in the field of our 
industrial achievements was the triumph of our protective system more 


than in the creation of the American tin- 


completely -plate in- 
Sustry. It is as astounding as it is gratifying. The report of Mr. Ayer, — 


special agent of the Treasury Department, shows that this industry 
ow arg pred created in this Country As one of the results of the act of 


Later on he discloses to an astonished world the fact that in 
the two years following this act a total 127,088,000 pounds of tin 
plate were manufactured in the United States. On the floor he 
asserted that there were engaged in that industry 7,500 work- 
men, but as I ses that the gentleman has omitted this statement 
in his published remarks I presume he had overestimated the 
number while on his feet and prefers not to go on record as to 
the number of men employed in that renowned new industry. 

I hope the distinguished gentleman from Michigan will par- 
don me if I rudely break in on his raptures over this newest 
creation of the art protective by howe with the aid of a few 
2 figures who paid for the tin-plate sport and what was paid 
for it. 

In the two years of which the gentleman there were 
imported into the United States a total of LOLL 264,000 pounds 
of tin plate, on all of which the protective tariff, by means of 
which the American tin-plate industry“ was called to life, was 

d. The total of this tariff tax amounts to $22,247,882; and 
us a hasty calculation will show that every pound of tin man- 
ufactured has cost the people of the United States 18 cents, while 
during the same period the value of tin plate at the port of entry 
witht ley te nes f protection, ix times th 
us we > es 0 overs es the 
value of the American product, and every man, w and 
child in the United States wastaxed about30 cents for the benefit 
of the tin-plate manufacturers. 

Is it too much to say that the tin-plate luxury is rather ex- 
pensive? Why, Mr. Chairman, even on the assumption that the 
gentleman’s unpublished statement as to the number of men em- 
ployed were correct, we could better afford to 1 every one 
of these men at a 3 large enough to enable him to live in 
a first-class hotel than to carry on at the expense of the people 
this mushroom industry. 

I am satisfied that an analysis of other achievements which 
~ protection side of the House boasts of will show similar re- 
sults. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Will the gentleman allow me 
a question? 

. GOLDZIER. Cheerfully. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. The gentleman refers to the 
protection side of the House. I would like to ask him which 
side he means? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I mean, of course, the Republican side of 
the Chamber, While I am painfully aware of the fact that there 
area few protectionists left on our side of the House, I hope it 
will take but a short time to weed them out. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Truly what to do with that political monstrosity, that economic 
nondescript, the Democratic protectionists is a problem. He 
own unless it be that which the deposits of 
stone and rub made by S apretas glaciers serve. They 
demark the route taken by the resistless masses of ice. They 


have no partin all.this movement and are eventually left in the 
Wake as waste and useless material. 


The protection Democrats are but milestones far in the rear 
of the advancing Democratic column marking the places which 
ad Sage Democracy has passed long ago. 

They are but mocking birds who have learnt the Republican 
song of protection by heart, and, like mocking birds, their only 
vocation is to sing that song and then to open their mouths and 
beg for a piece of Pia wren sugar in return. 

hat shall we do with the protection Democrat? He has no 
room on the Democratic platform—the Republicans disown him— 
the Populists will not have him. Indeed the only platform 
on which he could rest would be that of some political dime 
museum of thefuture, where, as amummified freak, he could pose 
as a memento of that time in history when it was said of the 
Democratic party that it never learnt anything and never for- 
got anything. > 

PROTECTION AND HIGH WAGES. 


If there is one protectionist pretense that deserves to be 
classed as fraudulent more than any other, it is the preposterous 
assertion that protection raises es. : 

Without dilating upon the laws governing wages a little re- 
flection shows the utter absurdity of this proposition. I assert 
without fear of successful contradiction that if it were true that 
protection raised wages the American manufacturer would be as 
vehement in his opposition to protection as he is now in his 
clamor for it. 

In saying this I mean no reflection upon the manufacturer, 
but i am simply applying the ordinary rules of business to this 
proposition. t us see the reason. 

Labor is one of the raw materials of the manufacturer which 
enters largely into his product. It is unquestionably to the in- 
terest of the manufacturer to obtain his raw mate of every 
kind as cheaply as possible, for upon the minimum cost of pro- 
duction depends the maximum of profit. Indeed, I have yet to 
hear of an instance where the manufacturer favors legislation 
which will enhancé the cost of his raw material. y then 
should the rule be reversed in the case of labor. 

Labor in the process of manufacture is an article of merchan- 
dise like any other. The laws of ad i and demand govern it. 
It is in the interestof the seller—the laborer—to sell his labor as 
high as possible; while the interests of the purchaser—the man- 
ufacturer—are to buy it as cheap as possible. 

These interests can not be harmonized. As long as the present 
system of production exists employer and employé will always 
be antagonistic as to the price of labor, because their interests 
are divergent. 

Whenever the manufacturer is able to obtain the same class 
of work for a lower price he will doso, as this cheapens the price 
of his manufactured productand leaves a greater margin of profit. 
On the other hand, whenever the laborer is enabled by existing 
circumstances to command Mignot wags he will take advantage 
of these circumstances irrespective of the interests of the man- 
ufacturer. 

In speaking of this subject the Chicago Tribune, a true-blue 
Republican journal, said a few years ago: 

The protected manufacturer does not share with the laborer the 


highly 
profits accruing to him from protection. He hires his labor where he can 
obtain it cheapest. 


Further along in the same editorial this newspaper shows how 
the highly protected — industries of the East have grad- 
ually supplanted one class of workingmen by the other, until now 
they import and employ as the cheapest labor obtainable the 
French Canadians, and still insist upon protection for that which 
they call ‘‘American labor.” 

Again, if protection raises wages as is claimed, it would follow 
as a natural sequence that we should find the highest wages in 
those industries which enjoy the highest protection. 

What are the facts as shown by thestatistics? It would seem 
that almost the opposite is the rule. 

Take the man ture of woolen clothing as an example. This 
industry is guarded from foreign competition by a protective 
tariff amounting to more than 8 percent. This industry should 
then, according to the doctrine of protection, be the promised 
land of the workingmen, and high wages and short hours must 
prevail in that trade. 

Unfortunately, reality does not out the protectionist 
theory, and we find that the labor which produces this most 
highly protected article is so poorly paid, and that the condition 
of men, women, and children employed in it are so miserable, 
that all which Is said of the so-call ti pauper labor” of Europe 
pales into insignificance when compared with the condition of 
the laborers in this industry. 

The picture of misery, want, and distress which prevails in 
the sweat-shops of New York and Chicago, where ready-made 
clothing is manufactured, is not a pleasant one to behold, but it 
is instructive as an illustration of the dignity of American labor 
as fostered by protection. . 
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PAUPER LABOR IN AMERICA, 


Ishall quote upon this subject from the seventh report of the 
bureau of labor statistics of the State of Illinois, and lest the 
charge of partisanship be made, I wish to note that this is a re- 

rt made under a Republican State administration to a Repub- 

can governor. 

In the introduction to the part devoted to sweat shops the 
commission says (page 359): 

In this country the whole clothing trade rests upon the sweat- 
ing system in some of its various forms. From Boston for many years gar- 
ments have heen sent throughout New England to be made by the wives and 
Sng — of the country people, but the more recent migrations of Poles 
and Italians to that city has introduced a new form of cheap labor and much 
clothing of the poorer grades goes to their shops and is finished in their 


Speaking of the conditions under which this work is dons we 
find the following language (page 364): 


by 15 feet in dimensions and with 
These people, with the sewing-machines of operato: 
pressers, filled 


shop-room a a frail partition which di 
room about two beds, for the use of the fam- 
ily of the sweater. In ano instance, a small basement room which 
measured only 7 feet 10 inches by 6 feet 6 inches, and without door or win- 
dow opening to the outer air, a man was at work pressing knee-pants by the 
light of a very poor gasoline lamp and using a gasolinestove for heating his 


And again (page 365): 


But the worst conditions of all prevail among the families who finish gar- 
ments at home. Here the greatest squalor and filth abounds and the 
ments are of necessity exposed to it and a part of it during the process of 
finishing. A single room frequently serves as kitchen, bedroom, living- 
room, and working-room. In the Italian quarter four families were found 

ing one four-room flat, one cook stove, and all the women and 


using 
sewing in the bedrooms. For this flat they pay $10 a mont 5 


family contribu’ $2.50a month. Another up was found 
thirteen of whom four were fathers and five were women 
and girls se on cloaksat home. These thirteen people pay $8 per month 
rent, each y contributing $2. 

Of child labor as employed in this industry the author says 
(page 375): 

Judging from appearances, the most of these girls are from 16 to 20 
years of age, but there is a contingent in every shop of any an 


ce, 
or in every dozen ls, who belong in the ranks of childhood and who 
may be anywhere from 10 to 14 years of age. They correspond in years 
with the boys before mentioned, and they are employed as button giris; 
that is, to sew buttons on, or to pull out basting threads, or to smear 
button holes before they are worked. Whatever they do, however, they 
must do industriously and continuously, under a system of task service, 
and exposed to all the evil conditions and oppressions of the sweat shops. 
In number they are more than the boys of similar ages, and their lot is a 
harder one, by reason of their helplessness and confinement within the shop. 
From their primitive labors these little ones soon develop into hand-sewers 
with bodies forever bent by their work, or into machine operators driving 
machines at unseemly speed and at hours. There are probabl 
five or six hundred of these children employed in the sweat shops in Chi. 
cago, who should be at home, at school, or at play. 

On the question of wages—paramount, according to protec- 
tionist doctrines—the report establishes the fact that wages have 
declined continuously. Thus it shows (page 394): 

The gradual decline in the contract prices for making garments has al- 
ready been noted. The sweater is work now at materiall: 
lower than those he received a few years and, in some cases — 
this decline has been as much as 50 per cent in certain classes of garments. 

. When the prices of former years are still maintained the claim is made that 
there has been a gradually asing amount of work aired on garments 
of the same general class, which is equivalent toa reduction in the contract 


price. 

The golden era of protection since the passage of the McKin- 
ley bill shows this result: 

One girl reports ha made exactly similar cloaks in three successive 
seasons for $3 in 1890, $1.25 in 1891, and 95 cents in 1892. 

And the methods of ob work for the lowest possible 
rice oa any human being will accept are shown as follows 
page 387): s h 
In all shops th t employés is controlled by the contractors, 

governed in tarn x y the terms of thet Contracts, or 838 Of den 
Wi o hops princi, 
which — to exrorsion, and 5 ite 
form. In thi beginners are frequently induced to work for nothing on 
the pretense of learning a trade; the very needy are employed at the lowest 
rates, or at indefinite or unspecified rates to be fixed when payment is made; 
advantage is taken of the ignorant, and work is given ont to the tenement- 
house workers al atthe lowest fi; which the individuals willaccept, 
regardless of the paid to others or of the value of the work. 

A table inserted on ‘© 384 of the report shows the highest 
rate of wages paid to be 810 week for men, and it graduates 
from that down to as low as 75 cents per week to women. 

The highest average wages earned were 87.87 per week, and 
lowest 92 cents. 

Of the hours of labor in this model protected industry the au- 
thor says (page 393): 

hours of labor required in the best sho; 


The ordinary are ten each d 
for six days in the week; in the worst shops and in the DORDON sixteen 


ee a Ss Le that is from 5a. m. to 10 p. m., seven days in 
2 
And again, on page 394: 
Itis apparent, however, that these le are urged to excessive hours of 
labor not more by their ‘employers — by their own necessities. They 
have any alternate occupation and are always on the verget paupar 
Hence the busy season is lo; for, and, when it comes, 5 rs 
increase their piece · yr 


are to work any number of hours to earn: 
ings, and hers and hand-girls who profit ma overtime are also 
reconciled to the early mo: and night wor 


What the effect of such a system of labor must be on health, 
mind, and morals of the people doomed to this white slavery may 
well be ed, and upon this point the report gives this con- 
clusion (page 379): 

Observation among sweated people confirms the opinion that a direct con- 
sequence of their occupation is a general impairment of health in both 
sexes; in men the debility takes the form of consumption, either of yop 
or intestines, and of complete exhaustion and premature old age; the 
become victims of consumption, dyspepsia, and lifelong pelvic disorders. 
These are the results of the overexertion, bad housing, undernourishment, 
and noxious surroun common to their and condition in life. 


And on page 396 the author says: 
In the busy season women and girls drive their machines at the greatest 
88 for ten hours a day, under the stimulus ot plenty ot work and 
‘00d e: gs while it lasts, but it often breaks them down and sends them 
the tal before the season is over. Even men fail rapidly under the 
strain Stet eee superannuated, A man who has run a machine 
from his t to his thirty-sixth year, under the conditions prevailing in 
this trade, aggravated by bad housing, bad food, overexertion during .the 
summer and anxiety the winter, is now practically an old man. In 
the shop where he has wor for seven years it no longer pays the sweater 
to give room, use his speed and endurance are no longer up to the 
standard. It is said that there are no men of 45in the sweaters’ shops, 
not because they have risen out of them, but because they haye broken 
down by reason of them. 

Any comment of mine upon these extracts would but weaken 
their weight. I earnestly recommend them to my friends on 
the other side and ask them to explain how protection, which 
according to their theory, raises both the wages and the dignity 
of the American wor „can bring about such results in an 
industry which ranks among the most protected ones. 

The condition of labor in the highly protected spinning indus- 
try is so well known that a mere allusion to it is sufficient. The 
wages paid in the districts where this work is carried on range 
among the very lowest paid on this continent. In like manner, 
if we go through the list, we find that the amount of wages paid 
the workingmen in any industry bears no relation to the amount 
of protection it receives. 

If high protection and high wages go hand in hand, as the 
wiseacres of the Republican party tell us, whatis the meaning 
of the t number of strikes which took place during the era 
of hig protection which has blessed this country for thirty 
years? 

If it was simply a question of higher protection, I ask in the 
name of common sense and of humanity, why the party which pre- 
tends to establish a system expressly for the benefit of American 
workmen has not succeeded in so bettering their condition as 
to enable them to withstand the stress of a few months of hard 
times without being reduced to absolute want and deprivation? 

But the period through which we are shows clear as 
daylight what classes have benefited by this glorious system of 
protection. The well-fattened paunch of the protected monop 
olist, the merchant prince, the pap-fed manufaeturer can w 
endure the shock, while the workingman, for whose benefit the 
protectionist claims to live, is face to face with starvation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party will, I fear, have to 
abandon the pretext of high wages inits struggle for protection, 
as it was forced from time to time to abandon every other pre- 
text; such as Protection of home industries,” Creation of a 
home market,” and other such well-rounded phrases under the 
guise of Which it has maintained the tariff robbery. What work 
ingman in possession of his reasoning powers could give cre- 
dence to the sniveling hypocrisy of the advocates of the money 
power personated in the protectionists in view of the facts as to 
the condition of labor which confront him. 

As well make the wolf the guardian of the welfare of the shee 
as to intrust to those whose interests are diametrically 8 
to his, the interests of American workmen. 

THE WILSON TARIFF BILL. 

In November, 1892, the Democratic party, upon a direct tariff 
issue, scored a brilliant and overwhelming vi In full 
power, in House, Senate, and Executive, the people of this coun- 
try have a right to demand of us that we redeem our pledgesby 
lightening the burdens which have rested upon them these 2 
gas and that we inaugurate a system of taxation which s 

ve the elements of equity and fairness. 

The bill now pending in the committee is offered as a compli- 
ance with our promises of 1892, and as such is deserving of the 
support of every Democrat. It is true the bill is not : 
and the reproach that it does not go far enough in the n 
of reform of the tariff system is not entirely unfounded. 
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Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May I ask my friend a question? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Task you if you do not believe that the 
par goes e far to demonstrate the accuracy of our 

udgment 

. GOLDZIER. Icertainly think it does. It is framed upon 
correct principles, and the features in it which are not entirely 
commendable are not due to us, but they grow out of the exist- 
ing state of affairs with which we have to deal, though it is not 
of ourmaking. [Applause.] 

I believe this bill is constructed on sound principles, that it 
recognizes the Democratic doctrines in taxation, and for that 
reason I shall give it my hearty support. 

I believe that this bill isa great step in the direction of fair 
and unrestricted trade, and the only fault I find with it is that 
it deals too leniently with that parasite upon the body politic— 
protection—which has fed and glutted and fattened upon the 

taxes wrung from the opin 

I feel satisfied that the leading sentiment of this measure is a 
more equal distribution of the burden of taxation, and that it 
recognizes the principle of equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none. 

ə calamity howlers on the other side tell us that we are 
gravitating towards free trade. Let me say for one that this 
word has no terrors for me. 

If free trade means that the free citizens of this country shall 
have the right to supply their wants where they can best be 
satisfied—if it means that the people shall be permitted to ob- 
tain of the products of other countries comforts and necessaries 
without paying toll to home trusts and monopolies—you may 
count me for free trade. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

I believe the time is not far distant when the fundamental idea 
which seems to permeate the protectionist theory—that the pros- 
perity of our own country is raised by impeding the welfare of 
other countries—will give way to a more enlightened statesman- 
ship, which will recognize that our own welfare is dependent 
upon the prosperity of those nations with whom we have com- 
merce as much as on our own. 

Civilization must develop on the lines of broadened and wid- 
ened intercourse with all the nations of the earth whose prod- 
ucts are acceptable to us and who take our own in exchange. 
Every ship that is launched upon the sea, every rail which 
reaches out into new territory is a step in the direction of 
this civilization. 

Mr. Chairman,I hail the pending measure with joy as one 
sopas with bright promise for the commercial future of this 
nation. 


THE INCOME TAX. 


The of this measure which has given rise to most oppo- 
a this House is the income-tax provision of the revenue 


To me this feature is among the most acceptable ones. 

There has never been any serious dispute as to the justice in 
theory of an income tax. It is admitted that a justly regulated 
and properly administered income tax is the fairest method of 
taxation known. It proceeds upon the theory thatas the duties 
of government are to protect life and property of its citizens, 
the citizen shall pay toward the support of the Government in 
proportion to the amount of protection it affords to him. 

The manifest injustice involved in taxation upon the neces- 
saries of life by customs and internal revenue, in which each 
citizen, irrespective of his wealth or poverty, pays about the 
same amount annually, is discarded in the income tax. 

Itis an attempt at least to abolish that uliar quality of 
taxes which has been commented on by nearly every writer on 
political economy. 

This peculiarity is that taxes, no matter where i ee per- 
colate through every stratum of society until they finally rest 
upon 7 are paid by the poorer classes those who least ought 
to them. 

he income tax takes from what a man has, from his surplus, 
while tariff and customs taxation confiscate a part of what the 
citizen needs. > 

It is objected, Mr. Chairman, that this tax is unpopular and 
should, therefore, not be enacted. 

Taxes were never popular with those who have to pay them 
and never will be. e only difference is that when you tax 
the necessaries of the poor man, his sugar, salt, wool, etc., he 

submits in silence, because he can not offer successful resist- 
ance. 
When, however, you make an attempt to make the wealthy 
bear a portion of the public burden they rise in holy wrath, they 
call to their aid press, rostrum, and courts, and offer resistance 
to the bitter end. 
. Aside from its equitable nature, an income tax has other ad- 
vantages to recommend it. It hasa great tendency to keep a 


government economical, if those at the head of it know that 
every increase in taxation must bear the scrutiny of every citi- 
zen who is notified of it by his tax bill. 

The last few years have furnished sad examples of pr ality 
pashan by the surplus of revenues from indirect taxation. 

he extravagance of the billion-dollar Congress would be in- 
conceivable under a system by which the Government would be 
forced to notify taxpayers of every increased expenditure. 

An income tax avoids the disturbance of business which always 
attends changes in tariff taxation when it becomes necessary to 
raise or lower the rate of duties, to accommodate them to the rev- 
enue needs of the Government. Last, but not least, it reaches a 
class of citizens whonow escape Federal taxation; thatclass who 
draw their incomes from this country, who invoke the protec- 
tion of the Government for their properties, and who, living 
abroad, contribute nothing towards its support. 

All the objections which are made to the income tax as being 
inquisitorial, an incentive to perjury, ete., are equally tenable 
against any other system of taxation, while no other system offers 
the same advantages. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democrats in this House are threatened 
with dire results if they the Wilson bill. I have heard the 
1 from the other side that if this measure is enacted into 

w the next Congress will not find enough Democrats in the 
House to order a roll call. 

Relying, as I do, upon the sound, hard common sense of the 
American people and upon the sense of right and justice which 
is inherent in it, I place no faith in this prophecy. Yet if that 
should be the result, I would still salute this measure and bid it 
welcome. 

Political parties appear and disappear, as do the men who 
form them, but truth, honesty, and justice are immortal and 
immutable. 

If the Democratic party, in pursuing the doctrine of equity in 
taxation, succeeds in lifting from the shoulders of the common 

ople—which it represents—but a mite of the weight which 

oppaana them for years and years, it will, even if that be 
the end of its existence, rear for itself a monument that shall 
endure and will shed a luster of glory around its name as long 
as time lasts. 

Let us be right and successful if we can; if not, then let the 
Democracy be right rather than successful. [Loud applause.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY W. BLAIR, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 253 s 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provi 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BLAIR said: 

3 35 Iam unalterably opposed to the passage of 
this s 

It has been clearly demonstrated in the progress of this pro- 
longed debate, that the real contest in our country is not one be- 
tween rates and schedules, but between contradictory national 
industrial policies; and that there can be no permanent adjust- 
ment of the tariff controversy until a dominating and general 
conviction in the poi mind shall have decided the question of 
principle involved between protection and free trade. In view 
of this fundamental condition, matters of détail become of sec- 
ondary importance, and it seems to be of little consequence 
whether the Wilson bill be voted up or be voted down, unless 
there be such a clear apprehension of the reasons upon which 
legislation is based,and such concurrence in their justice and 
sound policy as will guaranty a considerable degree of stability 
in business affairs. 

It is better for our people that they adopt absolute free trade 
and enter at once upon a policy of determined competition with 
all mankind in the production and distribution of wealth, e 
vided that they be let alone to struggle through as best they 


may, than to be forever tantalized and paralyzed by a policy of 
oscillation and uncer ty. 
I have therefore thought thatin the unimportant contribution 


which I make to this debate it would be well to examine briefly 
THE PRINCIPLES WHICH UNDERLIE THE WHOLE SUBJECT, - 


the settlement of which alone can give the country lasting peace. 
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It is beyond my hope to accomplish much in this direction; 
yet as it seems to me that nothing is really done until we deter- 
mine what shall be the policy of the nation for a considerable 

riod of our coming development, I hope the House will par- 

on the attempt, especially as so far the discussion has been 
chiefly confined to the effect of proposed changes of . law 
upon the specific industries which make up the great whole of 
our economic fabric. 
PROTECTION, NOT REVENUE, THE PRINCIPAL THING. 

It is customary to consider the question of tariff as though it 
were primarily one of revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment, but it does not seem to me that tariff, to the exclusion of 
equal taxation upon domestic property, except perhaps upon 
luxuries, can bs justified simply as a means of securing revenue. 
True, it may be that the Government can obtain necessary funds 
by imposts upon goods coming into the country with less fric- 
Yon than in almost any other manner, but if the imposition ex- 
acts a tax from property or upon business transactions which, 
being created or taking place wholly within the limits of the 
country, would be free from any such ition simply because 
they are connected with the outside world, it seems to me to be 
a violation of the foundation principle that 

ALL TAXATION MUST BE EQUAL IN ORDER TO BE JUST. 

If one man may be allowed to raise or buy a bushel of wheat 
within the country and pay no tax upon the transaction, I am un- 
able tosee how, by an abstractly just exercise of the taxing power 
only, a tax can be levied upon the importation of a bushel of 
wheat from Canada by his neighbor. : 

But this can not be tariff for revenue only; it is tariff for 
both revenue and protection. The real question between the 
two great political ties is whether the people as a whole may 
so regulate or prohibit intercourse between the individual mem- 
bers of the community in these United States with the inhabit- 
ants of foreign countries as to promote the general welfare, 
whether the means employed so to do are by taxation levied 
upon imports or by other methods of exercising the national 
power. Can the nation which can make war or peace for the 
general welfare and compel any citizen to sacrifice his life for 
the general good promote, defend, or protect the public inter- 
est by a mere regulation, or prohibition if need be, of trade? 

National defense is protection against danger, and the (pro- 
motion of the general welfare” gives that strength without 
which the power of defense can not exist. : 

Whatever, then, promotes the general welfare must be im- 
plied in the right of self-defense. aN, 

Self-defense is the first law of nations as well as of individ- 
uals—a right which is incapable of surrender or of alienation by 
either. 

Hence it always exists in any organized society, whether or 
not it is to be found in written constitutions. i 

Governments exist for the protection of life, liberty, anā prop- 


erty. 

The right to work for fair pay is theright to life, liberty, and 

roperty. 

y 8 only conquers all things, but labor creates all things. 
It is the one universal law to which God himself is subject. 
In six days God created the heavens and the earth, and on the 

seventh day he rested from his labors. He ordained that man 

should live by labor, that by the sweat of his brow he should eat 
bread all the days of his life or go without it, and thus this pri- 
mal law is seen to ally us directly to the author of all things, and 
that instead of being the primal curse that labor is the primal 
blessing. 

LABOR 

is the exercise of the powers of the soul and body, physical, 

mental, spiritual, and their application to the production of 

things and conditions which surround us. 

ow, the question is whether it is the right and duty of a gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, and by the poopie toprotect 
the people in the exercise of this right to work with the body 
and with the mind, and in the possession and enjoyment of the 
fruits of their labors? ; 

Refection at once shows us that the great work, the real 
business of life is the perpetuation of the human race in suc- 
cessive generations, and its improvement in order that the hap- 
piness of men not only may continue but increase. 

TO THIS END SOCIETY IS ORGANIZED, 

merging within its more complex and higher machinery the 

individual and the family, which exist spontaneously by virtue 

of an instinctive law, and what we call institutions are estab- 
lished among men. 

These institutions are the methods or regulative agencies 
made use of in the production and improvement of the race. 

They are the result of human action within its environment, 


political, or the relation of each individual to all, and of all to 
each; the social, or the relations of men to each other. 

Among the institutions of society, and without which society 
can not exist, marriage is fundamental, and it has been estab- 
lished in order to regulate the perpetuation of human life in a 
manner consistent with its continued existence on the earth; and 
children, which are the most costly and precious of all the fin- 
ished productions of this world, if not of the universe, are but 
the raw material of human society. 

Industrial institutions, trades, and occupations exist for the 
sustenance of life. 

Educational institutions, for the development of the various 
inherent physical, mental, and spiritual powers. 

Civil institutions, which regulate the relations of one to 
another in society. 

Political institutions, which regulate the action of the indi- 
yeun in his relation to the whole and of the whole to the indi- 
vidual. 

Religious institutions, which have to do with our relations to 
the Author and Controller of our existence,and afford a powerful 
sanction to the performance of moral duties among men. 

Now, to establish and maintain all these costs work—human 
exertion. Labor creates or buys them all, and without work 
neither could the human being exist nor could any of these in- 
stitutions be established or maintained. 

THE PRODUCER IS THE ORIGIN OF ALL, 

Labor is the means of production. The consumer is himself 
the work of the producer. 

The great end of society then must be to produce the producer. 
To this end God himself, the first great producer of all beings 
andal all things, produced society and the whole order of human 

airs. 

Nature, science, art, are all directed and combined primarily, 
not to consume, but to produce; for without production, what- 
ever may be his wants, who can consume? 

THE CHAIRMAN'S POSITION, 

In his very able and philosophical opening speech, the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. WILSON] told us, in effect, that his 
first care was not for the producers; that this bill is framed for 
the consumer; that the consumer is first and the producer last, 
or not at all. 

In the true sense there is no distinction between the producer 
and the consumer; they are one as human society is one. : 

But production and consumption are separate functions, al- 
though the same individual may perform koth wholly or partially 
for himself or others, of which the first function must precede 
the other or the second can not exist atall. Hence institutions 
and laws and all human action—which is work or labor—must 
be directed to the creation and development of the producer or 
the brevity of life will terminate all production and the consumer 
must soon begin to clamor for protection to infant industries” 
or die for his principles. 

With production, and distribution which is properly a part of 
production, theconsumer is made possible, and if the Ghairman’s 
theory teaches the contrary the test of experience would soon 
develop the lessons of want and starvation to admonish his phi- 

osophy. 

Now, as I have said, the functions of the producer and con- 
sumer are combined in every individual, except in the drones of 
society, who should bedestroyed, and in the helpless, whoshould 
be maintained by the capable in order to give exercise to our 
better natures, 

As man produces, so has he the right to consume; and the ob- 
jpo of the lawgiver should be first to enable him to produce, 

or me producer sustains the law and the lawgiver as well as 


The great question, then, becomes 
HOW SHALL WE SECURE THE BEST PRODUCER? 

Shall we act in this effort from the standpoint of humanity at 
large, dealing with all races and all nations and all grades of 
civilization and conditions of men combined; or shall we, while 
not assailing others, seek to develop the best producer from the 
standpoint of our own nationality first, and then, with our own 
perfected and impregnable vind be when we haveattained unto 
it, proceed to lift up the remainder of the race? 

What has been God’s plan? If we could ascertain that, would 
it not be better to follow it? 

Consider the order of things on earth, as revealed by observa- 
tion and history. 

Has He organized men in their political relations as a whole, 
or in separate states and nations, each a unit which, while just 


to others, is charged with its own existence and improvement; . 


or has He ordained that the whole human race s act as one 


diach 


and include all departments of human nature and human rela- body and be subject to one universal political porer How has 
tion; the religious, or the relation of man to his Creator; the | it been from the beginning, and how is it now 
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To state the question is to answer it. It is self-evident that 
the nation w. sacrifices or which checks or thwarts its own. 
interests and that orderly development which is the right of its 
people to a universal and i inate intercourse with other 
and diverse political organizations, commits a wrong and folly 

to that of the master of a family whomight proclaim 
free trade in his domestic relations and indulge all mankind inan 
‘unfettered commerce“ with the sacred happiness of his home. 

We must never forget that the interchange of material com- 
modities is not the whole of commerce and trade, and that how- 
ever desirable and generally useful may be the interchange of 
ideas and the increase of knowledge, it is not overs that it is 
well, and especially for that nation which has attained tothe high- 
est and best civilization, that there be a free interchange of per- 
son and property between them. 

National charity should begin at home, and it should remain 
ere until it can safely impart to others without self-destrue- 

on. 

The clamor for free trade, for ‘‘ unfettered: commerce with all 

ind” is the cry of ignorance, or the.irresponsible howling 
of the unscrupulous demagogue, or the cruel and crafty method 
of some special interest, which is determined to secure a tem- 
rary advantage by the spoliation of all the other industries of 

© country. 

Let us consider for a moment 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A NATION, 


An independent nation is a body of people exclusively inhabit- 
ing and controlling a given part of the surface of theearth, united 
under a government of their own choice, to which each individ- 
ual Leder ee fase and by which in return he is entitled to be 
protected in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, and in 
the pursuit of happiness. All happiness is confined to the in- 
divid and in its eager pursuit the oe man deprives his 
weaker fellow of his chance in life, and hence governments 
are instituted, “deriving their just powers from the governed,” 
in order that the aggregate force of all may dispense justice to 
each, thus equalizing opportunities among men. 

This o foree is called. 3 has a duty 
quite as important and difficult to perform rotecting the 
citizen and its own existence against the ag on of other na- 
tions as in its domestic administration. Hence a nation must 
pursue that policy which will develop its power to overcome all 
external as well as internal foes. 

Nations are even more selfish than individuals. It has become 
not only a proverb but even a legal. maxim that corporations 
have no souls, Nations are yee erage corporations, the 
mightiest monopolies that exist, the tendency to trusts and 
combines and competitive wars among them requires that 
eternal vigilance on the part of the individual stockholder which 
is the price of liberty. 

And we must never lose sight of the fact that the government 
which secures and defends to all its people the opportunity. to 
work, to labor, and to enjoy the fruits of their labor, has dis- 
charged its whole duty to man. 

In order to dete: e. the right course to pursue in these 

BARLIER AGES OF OUR EXISTENCE, 
we must view the subject from an elevation which will enable 
us to overlook the history, the present condition, and to antici- 
pate the future of nations: 

Tracing the rise and fall of civilizations, the course of empire, 
and the occupation of the planet by the races and nations of 
men, we are struck with the grand historic fact that only four 
centuries ago the great continents of Northand South America, 
being one of the hemispheres and of which our country, in itself 
as large in territory as all of Europe and far greater than that 
dominating grand division of the world in natural resources, 
constitutes the most important part, was unoccupied by man 
save here and there a savage and the mysterious quasi-civilized 
but nonaggressive populations of Mexico and Peru. 

All that part of the New World which lies north of the Gulf 
of Mexico was comparativelyempty of mankind. Nothalf amil- 
lion of men, and they savage.oecupants of an unutilized heritage, 
wandered over the most fertile soil and wonderful resources of 
the globe as unconscious of the tremendous eee under 
their feet as the animals which successfully disputed their pos- 
session. 

During all the ages of the Old World there had never yet been 
one nation really free. But at last fullness of time had come. 

The ideas of civil and religious liberty had taken fast hold of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Germanic; perhaps I should say also of 
the Western Euro mind, but the evolution of free institu- 
tions and the establishment of that dominating, reconstructive, 
and all-prevailing civilization ordained in the purposes of the 
Eternal, foreshadowed by the whole course of history, and made 
inevitable as the ultimate. consequence of the regenerative and 


irresistible influences of Christianity upon the human soul, 
could not well be accomplished among the tyrannies, supersti- 
tions, and crimes of the ancient world. 

It seems as though God himself was discour: about the 
human race. He had died for them on Calvary fifteen hundred 
years before, and yet the Dark A had prevailed for ten cen- 
turies preceding the time when Columbus, like another Moses, 
was guided by supernatural power over unknown seas to the new 
arena for mankind, 
ee is self-evident, if a new and higher state of the race is to be, 


DURING THEIR YEARS OF WEAKNESS AND. INFANCY p 
the new principles and. institutions which are to uce and 
embody it must be protected from the influences and conditions 
and populations of the Old World—otherwise the new would be 
but a. reproduction of the old. The stormy waste of waters and 
primitive means of rtation and the hardships of the 
wilderness gave that protection without the aid of tariff or any 
form of human laws. But it eee, just the same in 
nature, although conferred by a different ageney, as the protec- 
tion which the McKinley law affords to the industries, the insti- 
tutions, and the civilization of America at the present day. 

There is no greater misconceptionof the true Finat protection 
than that which treats of it as a means of raising money whether 
it be for the mere purpose of defraying the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. or of securing a oe beyond to apply to improve- 
meets of a publie nature and the promotion of the general wel- 

are. 

It is the protection itself to our industries, our labor, our capi- 
tal, our institutions, our civilization, from the degrading, 
depreciating, and destructive effect of foreign, cheaper, inferior, 
and deleterious productions, populations, and influences, which 
is the principal thing. Income to the Treasury is. butan inci- 
dent, and protection whenever and. to the extent necessary ina 
large and comprehensive view to the general welfare is the ob- 
ject of every true protective-iariff law. If the necessary pro- 
tection could not be otherwise secured, the public good re 7 — 
so high a rate of tariff as to amount to prohibition of the intro- 
ee of the foreign product or the foreign producer either 
or 3 

So our fathers understood it, asis shown by the debates which 
preceded the enactment of the protective-tariff law of 1789. 

Experience demonstrated that it was impossible to build up 
this new nation and establish this highar order of things with- 
out the rigid application of the principle of protection, which is 
simply self-defense against the encroachment of foreign indus- 
tries, tendencies, and institutions. 

Thecountry wasnew. What thousands of years had wrought 
in the way of permanent improvements in the Old World to 
be created here to accommodate a ple as far advanced and 
having as numerous wants as those they had left behind. 

The continent was first to be conquered from the sayage and 
the wilderness subdued by husbandry and fitted up asa home- 
stead by the nation. Hence there was atremendous demand for 
labor and capital, which made (and still makes, for the work is 
but partially done) both cor ndingly high. 

The Old World was willing that this 0 should go on in 
order that the tillage of the soil might yield abundant and 
cheaper food for their swarming and starving millions, and that 
the interchange of their manufactured t might feed, clothe, 
1 enrich their people. But when America desired to estab- 

DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS AT HOME 
and thus become all-producing, self-sustaining, independent, and 
free, after a hundred years of protest and tulation she was 
forced to fight the Revolutionary war. The Revolution was but 
a great and successful campaign to establish protection to 
American industries and American civilization, and if this coun- 
try remains free and maintains itself in advance of the human 
race the principle of protection must be maintained even if it 
requires resort to the same means by which our independence 
was originally achieved. 
HOW NEW INDUSTRIES ARE ESTABLISHED. 

A moment's reflection will demonstrate the impossibility of 
establishing a new industry or of maintaining it after it is 
established in our country without protection, either by law or 
by some other advantage not possessed by our rivals abroad. 

An industry requires for its successful establishment three 
things: First, a plant—as, for instance, a factory for 3 
cloth; second, labor; third, materials. For the reason are 
above, labor of the same grace and skill is always higher in a 
new country than in an old one, because there is so much more 
to be done. There is agreater demand in proportion to the sup- 


ly: 
p For the same reason there is a greater demand for capital. 
Hence capital is higher in the new country than in the old. 
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Again, diversified and skilled labor are more scarce pr 
ately than common labor and all these-conditions entering into 
the costof the plant and into the production of raw materials 
and the subsequent manufacture, of necessity make the cost of the 
native industry in its early stages, and sometimes always, more 
expensive than the same product abroad. Hence, if there be no 
protection against the foreign product, either by restrictive laws, 
whether by tariff or other forms of legal obstruction, total or 
partial, or by expensive transportation or obstaclesof some kind, 
the domestic product, deprived of the home market and inca- 
pable of finding one abroad, is a dead loss and the enterprise be- 
comes impossible. 

Now, can these new industries in our country, when once es- 
tablished, maintain themselves against foreign competition? 

Obviously not so long asthe process of investment, diversifi- 
cation of industry, and the settlement and building up of the 
country as one great whole continues, unless improved labor or 
invention gives us an advantage. When the process of devel- 
opment is arrested and the country is ready to forget itself and 
its various sections, States, and people, to abandon its greatideal 
of a grand, social,civil, and poli unit, and tocommingle with 
or merge itself in other nationalities and lower gradations and 
conditions in life, then, and not till then, can it abandon the 
pots of protection to its industry, which is only another name 

or national self-defense. We are taunted the question, 
Can not Americans compete with all the world? y do we 
want to? Must not they exist as well as we? Letforeigners have 
their home market and we will keep ours. 

It is not cowardice or evidence of inferiority to defend one's 
own because it is superior or more costly than that of another. 
If our civilization, the conditions under which our people exist, 
give more of happiness than those which surround others, thus 
tempting the cupidity of the world at large to enter into and 
despoil our heritage, one would think that true courage and 
manliness consisted in the protection of our possessions, rather 
than in the base surrender of all that has been secured by the 
sacrifices and labors of the past. 

THIS FREE TRADE IN OUR FAMILY RELATIONS 
with all the rest of the world who ma 
enjoyment of that which is so obviously superior to their own is 
a new form of missi effort, and while it might be a good 
thing for the freebooters of the Old World, it would be more 
conducive to the general welfare of our own people to continue 
to protect and develop and spread the arts and industries and 
elevate and consolidate the institutions and improve the condi- 
tion of our own people until this continent, which God has 
iven us for our occupation and home, has become one great 
omogeneous and powerful political unit; a nation superior to 
all others, with a population not less than the four hu: mil- 
lions of all Europe, and with a civilization impregnable to for- 
eign assaults and possessing a regenerative force, the stimulus 
of whose enobling example shall uplift the whole world with its 
irresistibly ascending power. 
all the advantages of 


We have ample opportunity to 8 
free trade among ourselves, while, until all parts of our coun- 


try have established a suitable and advantageous balance and 
adaptation of production and interchange among themselves, 
we shall be wise to protect rigidly against the cheap labor, capi- 
tal, and production of every foreign people which can compete 
with our own. 

A nation like an individual can best 


INSTRUCT BY ITS EXAMPLE. 


A wise, powerful, happy, and united people are like a noble 
university, teaching and illustrating by precept and example 
all useful things for the elevation of mankind. 

But no great nation was ever yet established on the earth, no 
higher and aggressive civilization of all pervading beneficence 
has ever yet been known, which was not diligently fostered and 
protected from the destructive environment of its earlier growth. 
And this truth must go with us like the pillar of cloud by day 
and of fire by night, omnipresent as the source of all truth, that 
material development is indispensable to that of the mind and 
soul; thatweare born in the ground and are supported by it; that 
all increasing happiness and mre waged to be happy is bought and 
paid for and isthe product of labor protected in its opportunity 
to toil. If we fail to secure that opportunity to our own people 
they will have no means whereby to supply their wants them- 
selves or topurchase from others. 

Political relations grow out of natural conditions, and all insti- 
tutions are fashioned by their power. As a political power we 
are now acting, and it is oursworn duty to protect and promote 
the general welfare of the people of these Dnited States. 

Ir we would embrace within the scope of our sympathies the 
- rest of mankind, including the Cobden Club, we may be sure that 

in making this nation great, strong and free indeed, by protect- 


rtion- ing every man, woman, and child who lives under the 


| tion or our natural advan 
desire to enter into the | 


in 
the God-given rightas well as the God-imposed duty to labor, 


we are best serving humanity at large. That man and that na- 


fips ee do most to improve themselves are thereby most useful 
others. 

Free trade will very soon reduce this country to a condition 
which should excite the generous sympathy and perhaps charity 
‘of the distressed of foreign lands,” who have for more than 
acentury been the subject of our Fourth-of-July commiseration. 

TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY. 

But we are told that the tariff for revenue only contains all the 
protection necessary for our capital and labor as against forei 
competition. On the contrary, a tariff for revenue only is 
principle free trade, and never applies the principle of protec- 
tion as such. 

Revenue is the proceeds of taxation to be applied to the ex- 
pensesof the Government. Taxation, as taxation, must be equal 
in order to be just. Our fathers fought the Revolutionary war 
to establish that among other great principles of liberty. You 
can not justly, under the exercise of the Panne powers y, place 
a duty on one man’s property in cloth and let in another man's 
tea, and coffee, and sugar free. 

Again, under a power to impose a tariff or tax for revenue 
only, how can you impose any more than the revenues require? 
And if there no public debt, or there be other sources of 
revenue, or if for any reason the demand for revenue from the 
tariff is lessened or disappears, then the protection against for- 
eign competition disappears or varies with itand beeomes wholly 
inadequate and unreliable. Such uncertainty would be worse 
than free trade. 

As a matter of fact more than half our imports under the Mo- 
Kinley law are now on the free list. All our revenue from the 
tariff and all the protection to our industries are im d upon 
the remainder, our people requir rotection only in the pro- 
duction of those articles. Upon all the rest no tariff or tax is 
imposed, because like tea and coffee they are not produced by 
ourselves, or because by the stimulus of long-continued protec- 
es we are able to hold our market 
for our own labor and capital already. 

Upon the principle of taxation for revenue only, all that we 
now raise from the tariff on less than half our imports would 
constitutionally be spread over the whole, and consequently sugar 
and tea and coffee and the entire mass of imports must be taxed 
and taxed equally while the rate would be correspondingly de- 
creased, and thus the protection contained in the tax be reduced 
more than one-half to the articles upon which duty is now im- 

- As under even the McKinley law foreign competition 
pressed upon us severely in every direction, it is at once ap- 
aes that tariff for revenue only is still worse than even the 
ilson bill; thatit is that destruction which wasteth by noon 
day and filleth the night with despair. 
f 


with the disappearance of the public debt and with the reve- 


nuesfrom internal taxation, the tax upon incomes and from other 
sources, there should no longer be need of revenue from the 
tariff, we should at once be upon the low, hard level of free trade; 
for the Democracy tell us that protection in itself is not only 
bad but impossible, because unconstitutional. 

They tell us that no obstacle to trade. no regulation desi 
protect an American industry against European or Asiatic labor 
at from $1 down to 5 cents per day of sometimes eighteen hours, 
is constitutional; and so, whenever and so fast asrevenue can be 
obtained from other sources, all trade is to be made free; which 
meanssimply that we are to equalize the conditions of all men by 
reducing all to one common level. 

THE WHOLE TRUTH IS THIS: 

Protection elevatesall men to a common level—the level of the 
highest. Free trade reduces all men toa common level—the level 
of the lowest. Protection diversifies industries and brings pro- 
ducer and consumer together, builds up one higher and homo- 
geneous whole, until it becomes an impregnable and ag; ive 
transformedand transforming force, which then turns its benefi- 
cent power upon the outer world. - 

Such will be the mission of our country if the policy of pro- 
tection, which has prevailed in greater or less de ever since 


U 


d to 


the Government was created in order to establish it, shall be 


maintained as in the past. In ge rtion as we have adhered to 
that policy we have prospered. henever we have deviated 
from it we have been admonished by calamity, and have only 
recovered as we have returned to that policy which God has 
ordained to be the condition of our higher national and indi- 


vidual life. 
WAGES AND PRICES. 

All distribution of wealth, which is not by gift or robbery, is 
effected by wages paid for labor and prices paid for the com- 
modities of those who 

It follows that the 


roduce them by their labor. 
her the wages paid to labor the more 
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equal is the distribution of wealth, and under our present sys- 
tem, which must continue for ages, if not forever, the laborer 
must receive a continually higher and higher purchasing power 
for his toil or he must cease to advance in his condition. 

The more work there is todo inany given community, the 

ter demand for his services. Protection diversifies indus- 
ies and multiplies occupations and concentrates in one com- 
munity or country all forms of labor and production necessary 
to supply the wants of the people. A nation, then, which pro- 
duces abd Anite that it requires is the most independent ofany, 
because its people are in possession of all their work; everybody 
is nerfs e everything is produced, and the 8 of what- 
ever is for sale or exchange is mostequally distributed, and there- 
fore the commodities to be purch: and consumed are most gen- 
ey eg equally distributed. Such is the ideal distribution of 
wealth. - 

Free trade does not diversify industries within the separate 
nations who are charged with the promotion of their own wel- 
fare. It would operate the world as a whole, and make one peo- 
pis agriculturists, another manufacturers, another distribu- 

rs. Ifall mankind were organized under one political power, 
and all conditions and institutions, customs and laws, races, and 
degrees of development, and of mental and physical and spirit- 

state, could be harmonized, assimilated, and equalized, so that 
the world could be placed under one management, free trade 
might do; but never can it be the rule for all nations, as nations, 
until all nations are merged in one and the Democratic party 
re the laws of God. 
e Wilson bill is an audacious and characteristic attempt in 
that direction, but the chances are that the laws will survive. 


THE MEASURE OF CIVILIZATION. 


The best known test of the actual condition of people is indi- 
cated by the wages or prices which they receive for their toil, 
or for the productions of their toil, measured in the common 
standard of the world's values, which is gold; or, if in silver or 
any other standard, those prices are easily translated into the 
common language or measure of purchasing power in gold. 
Wages, remember, are purchasing power, and the purchasing 

wer of a given sum in gold is almost exactly the same all over 

e world. A dollar w: buy just about the same amount of 
civilization everywhere—quality and quantity and capacity to 
consume and enjoy boing actors in the account. 

Now, we know that our wagesare from nearly twice to atleast 
twenty times the buying power of the wages of any other people. 

Deprivation of that which we possess is represented by the 
lower wages of the people in other parts of the world, from the 
English laborer with from 50 to 75 cents, to the Hindoo and the 
Ch. an with their 5 cents aday. If they survive, it is only 
that they exist when we should starve. 

We also know that without work we acquire absolutely noth- 
ing, and that whoever takes away our work in any occupation, 
deprives us of just that amount of purchasing power. 

10 potio which lessens work, either the work of labor or of 
machinery, lessens the purchasing power in the country, be- 
cause that purchasing power is represented by the productions 
of the country, the proceeds of which are divided between the 
labor and capital which created them. 

Whatever may have brought about the result, then, wages 
being now higher in our country than elsewhere, we know that 
whatever brings the work of other countries here in the form 
of consumable wealth which we might produce, must take away 
just so much of the work which we do or might perform, and by 
reducing the demand for labor must reduce the wages and prices 
of labor in our country, where we already have free trade among 
forty-four States and five Territories ineverything, and, in more 
than half our imports, with all the world. 

All the protection we now have is indispensabie to preserve 
our home market and develop our tremendous natural resources 
in iron, coal, the precious and other metals, forests, stock-rais- 
ing, wool, and every product of the soil. 

o shall require protection for the next hundred years in 
order to secure our highest development. I wish that I felt 
equally sure that we should get it. 


ENGLAND, 


But they tellus England is a free-trade country, and she has the 
mightiest and wealthiest empire ever known. Granted, for the 
sake of the argument. 

Her ene was rigidly protective, often prohibitive, for six 
hund years, and it was only when every turf of her islands 
was cultivated and her manufacturersand operatives were more 
numerous than her agriculture could feed, and by her protective 
navigation laws she had built highways from her looms over the 
waters toeveryconsumeron the globe, until no country on earth 
could compete with her in production, nor reach a market if it 
did, that England proclaimed free trade as the great natural 


law, and by the repeal of duties on foreign breadstuffs which she 
could not produce to feed her starving labor, discountenanced 
the protection which had made her great, but which was no 
longer required to maintain her power. en the United States 
has a population of 270 instead of only 16 to the square mile, and 
she manufactures not only for herself, but for all the world, the 
policy of protection may be safely abandoned, but not before. 

It is well to note that all Europe is learning from her exam- 
ple, and by protective laws is rapidly becoming a dangerous ri- 
val in her own markets. Already the people of Great Britain 
are beginning to clamor for protection against the still cheaper 
productions of Germany and France. 

AF hid ms is now the general policy of the nations of the 
world. 

THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 

But they tell us that we must have the markets of the world. 

What do we want of the markets of the world until we have 
fully developed the much better one which we enjoy at home, 
especially if we can not secure them without surrendering our 
own to absolute spoliation? 

Besides, existing law provides for rebate of duties on every- 
thing which is imported and, incorporated with other material or 
not, is made into any article for export to the markets of the world. 
So that we have now all the benefit of free raw materials” 
wherewith to enable our manufacturers to meet foreign compe- 
tition in foreign markets, precisely as though we had complete 
free trade, while we are still enabled to preserve our home mar- 
ket to ourselves, 

This principle has been applied to certain favored articles for 
many years; but some eleven years since I had the honor, against 
much opposition, to urge the adoption of a general drawback law, 
which, after being pronounced revolutio was finally in- 
corporated in the McKinley act, and is now a ee and most 
beneficent feature of our protective system. 

It gives us the advantages of free trade in the foreign market 
while preserving all the advantages of protection at home. 

Free trade is no longer necessary to enable us to reach the 
markets of the world. 

Under this rebate law the millers of the Northwest can pur- 
chase the grain of Canada, pay the duties, grind it, and export 
the flour to Canada, Cuba, or anywhere else, collecting back the 
duty, and thus manufacture the wheat of Canada for the markets 
of the world. And so of anything else we desire to sell abroad, 
any t or the whole of which is made from foreign materials, 
But it is of course generally impossible for us to command the 
markets of the world unless our labor and capital receive the 
same or lower returns than in foreign lands. 

THE RISING GENERATION SHOULD STUDY THESE THINGS, 

The importance of the study of the elementary principles of 
political econom by, a self-governing people can not be too 
strongly enforced. There are very few text-books on this sub- 
ject fitted for use in our common schools, I know of one of 
great excellence, that of Prof. A. B. Meservey, for many years 
the 1 of the Literary Institution at New Hampton, N. 
H. that little book could be used in our colleges also it would 
go far to neutralize the free-trade nonsense which poisons the 
minds of our young men, and bears fruit in theories destructive 
to our national welfare. 

THE WILSON BILL, 

I have little heart to deal with the distinctive features of this 
fatal bill. It is too much like e and describing each 
particular tooth of the shark or crocodile whose hideous jaws 
mangle their unfortunate prey. 

They offer us in New England free coal, free ore, free wool, 
and free lumber. 

Every one of the great industries which are based upon these 
natural resources goes far to constitute the American home mar- 
ket, without which New England dies. Why, then, do we want 
“ free raw materials,” when that policy will so completely crip- 
ple the West and South? 

What object isit to the New England farmer to buy cotton 
cloth 2 cents cheaper per yard and lose the markets of Manches- 
ter, Nashua, Lewistown, Lowell, Lawrence, and Fall River, and 
of the ten thousand cities and villages whose former thrift and 
prosperity gave him the best agricultural market on earth? 

What do the twenty millions of agricultural producers along 
the Canadian border want of a law which puts them upon the 
level of life prevailing just over the line? 

For thirty years our prosperity has waxed more and more 
until under Harrison’s Administration it attained unto the per- 
fect day. 

Wh nd we prefer a plunge into desolation and despair? 
Why is it that the Southern element of our Government should 


undertake to force upon us a system which will sink the whole 
country to the level of their own labor and general conditions 
when by adherence to the policy which has made the masses of 
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y atthe North the 1 of any of the orders of society in 
r 


ppiness and prosperity, they would themselves in due time 
equal, if not surpass, all other regions of the world? 

Why will you inaugurate a policy toward labor and the rights 
of man for which you fought a terrible but unsuccessful war, and 
rong the repetition of calamities from which you have learned 
too little, and which, if repeated by the Great Ruler of events, 
aa not be stayed until destruction has done its perfect work? 

hy will yon drive the capital and labor of other lands, which 
gladly would build up America, to Asia and Africa and other 
elds, oe | our own untilled? 

We are still anew country and need them both. We want not 
only capital, but men. We should refuse nothing of our own 
blood but pauperism, disease, ignorance, andvice. The virtuous 
and intelligent white laborer consumes as much as he produces; 
he makes as much work for others as he performs himself, and 
hence the free white immigrant is no competitor of those already 


here. 

But this bill prohibits or retards the influx of desirable for- 
eign labor and the investment of capital from abroad, while it 
lets loose upon us the flood gates of cheap things produced in 
the mills and fields of other lands, and turns our own pro- 
ducers adrift to starve. 

It will change our people more and more into tillers of the 
soil, when less than half our LY rl E already produces more 
than the whole can consume, and foreign agriculture is already 
in control of the markets of the world, so that wheat and corn 
and wool, and evencotton are already so cheap that the farmer 
and the herdsman complain as never before. 

Where, then, will be market when there are two American 
farmers where there is now but one? This bill will still more 
congest agriculture and lower the prion of its products. It is 
specially destructive of the diversified agriculture of the North; 
but it will yet fall heavily upon the West and South. 

It will arrest the development of all parts of the country, par- 
ticularly of those regions which now blindly, if not malignantly, 
force this bill upon a protesting people. 

This bill, if it becomes a law without a great modification, will 
disunite and weaken us at home; it will make us dependent in 
war and poor in peace; it will incline sections to foreign alliances 
as in the late civil strife; it will prostrate and destroy this busi- 
ness generation, and there will never be a return of lasting pros- 
perity until protection is restored to its rightful supremacy in 
our industrial legislation. 


EFFECT OF THIS BILL. 


I will present but one illustration, for I have no time. Here 
is the conservative statement of our leading manufacturer who 
is interested to represent his business as favorably as possible. 
It is a serious thing for an impression to prevail that the future 
is without hope. Mr. Coolidge was our late minister to France 
and is as universally respected as he is widely known: 


THE COTTON TRADE OUTLOOK. 


The demand for our products expected in January and February has not 
come, and Ithink most of the mills areaccumulating goods. Isuppose they 
will run on for a few weeks longer to see if the spring trade, which has not 
a red, will show itself. Ifit does not, I think a great many of the mills 
will have to run on short time or shutdown. The spring trade that they are 
hoping for 570 begins in November and December, and is pretty much 
over by January 1. is 5 there has not been any spring trade, and if it 
does not come by the middle of February there will not be any. The mills 
that manufacture prints and calico goods haye done better than those that 
manufacture other classes of goods. 

The Amoskeag is working on full time with a full complement of employés 
but is piling up its product and has a very large stock of goods on hand, an 
the o reason we do not run short time or stop is because we do not want 
to deprive 5 of wages in the middle of winter. If it were not for 
this we would either run on short time or stop, and that is the only reason 
why the Amoskeag mills are not now closed. 

It seems to be the same with the other Manchester mills, which are now 
all running full time with a full number of employés, except that the Man- 
chester print works have roy! yes manufacturing worsted goods. The dif- 
ficulty with running 73 55 of the time is that mills can not make goods cheap 
unless they run on fulltime. If they run ae time, or with part of the em- 
pore at work, goods cost more, and so it is cheaper for them to run full 

ime so long as they can. 


To the query if mills in other places were doing as well, Mr. 
Coolidge replied: 

Doing as poorly, you mean. There may be instances where mills may be 
making money, but they are rare. Nearly all the New England mills are 
living on a forlorn hope, and if the trade they are looking for does not come 
Lees will not be able to run much longer, In my opinion, the present stag- 


onis owing tothe tariff, and I th the Wilson bill will have tobe a at 
deal altered before it becomes a law. 8 


I WOULD ENTREAT 


the men who control this Government to stay their bloody hands 
if I did not feel that it would the more surely invite the blow. I 
would point to the cold and hunger which prevail in my North- 
ern home. I would picture the distress which you haye wan- 


tonly brought upon a peaceful and industrious people who have 
done you no wrong save to present to you an example or Adus- 
try, sre, boop an 
well to emulate, so that with your abounding resources your- 
gel ves might be far more blessed in all the satisfactions of a higher 
life. But I feel that words are wasted upon the executioner, 
and with the rising spirit which New England always exhibits 
in the deat peril I defy 2 to do your worst. Pass this wicked 
bill providing for the desolation of our homes and we will rise 
superior to your harshest conditions. We will again smite our 
rocks for streams of wealth and force you to your industrial Ap- 
pomattox. 
THE ANIMUS OF THE WILSON BILL IS SECTIOKAL 


During another part of the debate on the same day Mr, 
BLAIR said: 

Mr. Chairman, I think anyone who has observed this de- 
bate must, if he is a patriot, as I believe all of us are, cer y 
have observed that apparently the morog impulse of the Dem- 
ocratic party in its advocacy of this bill is the old sectional- 
ism which led to the war. It is based upon cheap labor, which 
was the slavery of olden time, whether it was statutory or that 
of the white man whose compensation was inexorably fixed by 
that of the black man who labored by his side. Sooner or later 
labor in this country must find the same level. If Southern labor 
does not rise then Northern labor must fall. Southern labor is 
not far, if at all, above the level of wages paid to that of Euro- 

countries, and free trade will inevitably carry all to the 
evel of the lowest. 

Itis the element that carried its leading principle into the 
foundation of the constitution of the Confederacy itself The 
ultimate aim is free trade, which rules all labor to the lower 
wages, and in that direction is to be found the motive which is 
leading to a coming sectionalism which I believe to be fraught 
withas much danger and misfortune to the country as anything 
that we know in its pesi history. I believe that history is re- 

ting itself and that this prejudice,this mizreprosoniaton, and, 
think in some instances, this absolute falsehood which is in- 
dulged in here with reference to the motives and the conditions 
of the North, and especially of New England, is but a repetition 
of that which, during a whole generation, was so rife in this 
country that it could end and did end only in the most bloody 
war of modern times. It is no use 5 ta this presence of 
the injury or the suffering imposed by this bill upon the North 
upon the working poopie of the North, upon the great masses of 
the people of the North. 
hen we bring in the petitions and remonstrances of those 
people, of the common working people, the men who are at the 
very foundations of our society, we are taunted with the false as- 
sertion that their petitions and expressions of opinion àre stim- 
ulated and procured by the employers, the capitalists, the ‘‘ rob- 
ber barons” of the North, as gentlemen on the other side call 
them. Now,I hold in my hand the remonstrance of nearly four 
hundred of the common working people of the city of Manches- 
ter, in my State, people of French-Canadian birth, but now 
American citizens. This remonstrance was adopted at a mass 
meeting of that population, and was not, as I know, stimulated 
by those for whom they labor. Many of these working people 
are men of property; they exist there in an organized society, 
having all the elements which go tomake up national existence, 
There is in that city a French organization by itself composed 
of these people, and this is the spontaneous outburst of their 
own ideas as to their own interests and the manner in which 
those interests are to be affected by the passage of this bill. 
And, Mr. Chairman, what is true of these particular petitioners 
is true of the remainder of the same class of our population, 
numbering more than a million distributed throughout the 
North. They are widely distributed in many States, and, I re- 
peat, they are at the very foundation of production in our facto- 
ries. These people in mass meeting, in this remonstrance, say: 

Atamass meeting of the French citizens of Manchester, N. H., held on 
the 13th day of J: man 1894, in the said city of Manchester, at which meet- 
ing were elected President T, G. Birou, Vice-President Norbert 8 
and Secretary J. pen LeBoouf, the following resolutions were reported an 
unanimously rey è 

“ Whereas the Democratic party, in order to carry ont the plank in its 
platform relative to the tariff, has drafted a bill called the Wilson bill, in 
order to repeal the McKinley bill; be it 

“Resolved, That we, as American citizens, hereby protest against the adop- 
tion of said Wilson bill as being entirely opposed to the rights of Americans, 
to compel them to compete with foreign productions in all branches of in- 
dustry and commerce, and against the joint interests of capital and labor 
and all American interests. We respectfully ask our representatives in 
Congress to oppose, with all their might, the adoption of said Wilson bill, 
under any and all forms, as the same is now presented to congro- 

Theophile G. Birou, Norbert Descateau, Frederic Dussault, Jo- 
35 Dufresne, Firman Baril, Joseph Geoffrion, Elisi Corneau, 
C. I. B. Corneau, J. E. Lapointe, J. M. Gervais, Jean Bergeron, 


T. D. Gorneau, Phil Berjeron, T. N. Vincent, Dupont, A. 
C, Coté, J. H. Soly, T. J. Soly, Antonio Soly, S. Te LA ll. 


intelligent happiness which you would do 
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That remonstrance is signed by Joseph Le Boeuf, Louis Cor- 

neau, u François Lavoie as a.committee on resolutions, and, 

to the hasty computation I have made, by about three 

hundred and eighty others; and in the accompan letter they 

state that but for the haste with which the petition was gotten 
up the signatures would number at least four times as many. 

This element of our population numbers in my own State be- 
tween 50,000 and 70,000, and I believe it amounts to nearly 200,- 
000 in Massachusetts. It is also largely represented in Rhode 
Island. They are an industrious and intelligent people. 

They have come to our country to stay, and they understand 
as well as anybody upon this floor or elsewhere, employer, cap- 
Italist, robber baron,” or what not, that which is essential to 
their interests; and I know that this isa spon eneon expression 
of opinion on the part of those who live in my own city. Ire- 
peat, this French-Canadian population is largely distributed 
throughoutthe North. The State of New York hasseveral hun- 
end ptaka of them and they are scattered along the line 
westward as far as the Mississippi River, and perhaps beyond it. 
They are not only an intelligent, thrifty population, but they 
are a desirable population; and this bill which strikes at so man 
of the great interests of this country, strikes perhaps more 
rectly at them thanatany other singleclass of our le. Gen- 
erally they are Democrats; but, becoming moreinte upon 
this question of protection to American labor, they are now 
tending toward the Republican party. Thisremonstrance, how- 
ever, is signed without respect to party, and solely with. refer- 
ence to the destructive influence which the Wilson bill, if it 
should become a law, would have upon the industries of our 
country and our State. 


Sg the hammer fell. 

.STOCKDALE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, like several other intelligent gentlemen upon that 
side of this House—though I am to say that after all they 


are few in number—says that thisss a sectional bill. Gentlemen 
” reiterate that statement again and again and confront us with 
the Confederacy as an argument against this tariff bil]. I feel 
rather sorry for tlemen who have not been able to get 
that specter of the Confederacy from before their eyes during a 
aay of a century of peace, prosperity, andamity between the 
orth and the South. Hf it is to be held up in this way and 
thrust upon us as an argument every time an economic question 
comes up, why did not you 38 let the Confederacy go? 
What did you want it back for? I have noenmity a o 
a first- 


men who broughtit back into the Union. Ithink you 
rate thing for yourselves, anyhow. [Laughter.] You ht 
back a first-rate people. The soldiers of the country did what 


they started out to do; they brought back to this Union asloyal 
à set of men as step under its flag, a set of men that to-daywould 
march shoulder to shoulder with the Union soldiers in defense 
of the flag, not reluctantly, but willingly; and while you sang 
“The Star 8 led Banner” we would Dixie“, and march 
together. But why do gentlemen get up here now and rant at 
the Confederacy on a question of economics? 

When we returned to the Union by your invitation did you 

tusto be slaves or did you expect us to be men? Were 

we admitted back into these halls to do your bidding or to do 
the bidding of our constituents? ‘The brave men of the North 
said to the men of the Confederacy, ‘‘Come back to the Union. 
We are your friends; you were mistaken in trying to go off by. 
yourselves. Come back, and in the future we will march to- 
ther and be generous, and forgiving, and brave, and glorious.” 

t was the sentiment of the soldier element. 

That was the sentiment of the men who bore the brunt of the 
battle, of the men who bared their breasts to the cannon’s 
mouth—and, by the way, I want to say that, with perhaps two 
or three exceptions, I have never heard a soldier who taken 
a soldier’s t, who had slept on the battlefield, who had 
marched with the fighting columns, with but two or three ex- 
ceptions, I have never heard such a man indulge in these. de- 
nunciations of the Confederacy in this Hall. I never knew a 
man of that kind who would refuse to allow other men to have 
their say upon an economic question. 

Men of brain, men of culture, men of free, independent expres- 
sion at the North say tous, Come here to represent your own con- 
stituents, argue these questions upon economic grounds, and we 
will meet youin this arena of brains in chivalrous battle on equal 
terms.” t men of another mold try to evoke the specter of 
the dead Confederacy and make it do duty here as an argument 
upon an economic question. It is the logic illustrated by the 
gentleman from OS e [Mr. BRYAN] the other night by the 
story of a Western farmer who earnestly tried to show that pro- 
tec helped the farmers, and when the fallacy of his arguments 
was shown him angrily exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, who putdown the re- 
bellion anyhow?” 


Mr. BLAIR. May I make just one observation to the gentle- 


man? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. The 1 — — Mississi ppi misunderstands 
me if he thinks that [ have expressed or that I feel any objection 
to any Southern man exercising his right to speak vote here 
upon economic questions as he believes to be proper. What I 
do say is that the animus of this bill, the policy which dictates 
it, the sentiment, the idea which it rests, is the old Con- 
federate idea of free trade and cheap labor, which is the essence 


of slavery. That, I say, is the underlying idea of this bill, so 
that in abolishing slavery by statute we did not.abolish the thing 


Better education, the increase of intelligence, the animation 
of theentire Southern people by the newspirit which would give 
to the common man his real rights, due compensation for what 
he earns, which would protect him in the industries which might 
be developed there, and which would lead gradually to the en- 
tire regeneration of the South—all’that is lacking, and it is the 
lackof that that I complain of; it is the fact that the men of the 
Confederacy do not see Ss ig which would conduct them to 
a higher and a better civili m, but continue to actunder the 
influence of their old prejudices, and seem to be to-day as hostile 
to the industries, to the institutions, to the ideas of the North as 
they were years ago when they made iron war upon us for the 
destruction of those institutions and of the country. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. No; it was you that made war upon us, 

Mr. BLAIR. Not at all. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. The war started in New land. 
TTT labor. which 

en r, W. was sla an which 
was 8 and — ai 7 e z 

Mr.STOCKDALE. Let me say to the gentleman, when he 
talks about cheap slave labor, that the system practiced by the 
Republican party under the New England and Northern institu- 
tion—I will not say erate I will say Pno eee OND 
stitution—of protection made the negro labor of the South 
cheaper to-day than it was in slavery times. The negro does 
not 5 as he did then; he does not have as much re- 
muneration for his labor as he did then. People from your rpa 
of the country talk about the cheap labor of the South! arm 
labor is.cheap everywhere asa result of the protective system. 

The C The time of the gentleman 8 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. COFFEEN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended. 

Several members objected. : 
ane — ys 3 aioe be tha Hon, 

pre om ancient n e Hon. 
John T. Busiel, of whose great ability and familiarity with the 
subject I have on a former m made mention. They are 
taken from a late issue of the News and Critic, published at 
Laconia, N. H. Also embodied in the same are statistics util- 
ized by the indefatigable and philosophic mind of my colleague 
[Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire] in his able speech recently 
made to the House. These, with statistics previously given, 
which I have already had the honor to place patare the House, 
demonstrate tħat the Walker tarif and the period of its opera- 
tion was a vivid illustration of the evils of free trade rather than 
the contrary, as claimed on this floor. 


NECESSARIES OF LIFE UNDER FREE TRADE—MR, 
FURNISHES AN INTERESTING STORE BILL OF un. 
Editor of the News and Critic: 

Since your cation last week of my letter to Congressman 
have been asked about the cost of living in the Walker tariff period, and 
have heard it intimated that the cost of living was so much chea; then 
that the wages received were such as to enable the re people to liveas 
well as they now live on present rates.of wi I know of no better way to 
settle this question than by publishing the osed store bill of Otis 

trick tello in 1847. Mr. Beaman was one of our old 
boarding house for men at work on the Bos- 
oad, building then from Concord to Mere- 
dith Bridge. Some of our citizens may have bills made out in later years; 
this * ths only one I happen to have had shown to me. 
ours, 


4 JOHN T. BUSIEL. 


1847-1591—COST OF JOHN 
T. BUSIZL 


Patrick Costello to Otis Beaman, Dr. 


- — 


1847. 

Sept. I. D 5.6 
2. 2 gall. 67 
175 E 
2 Ibs. 80 
1 bbl. 7.87 
6. 1 b 8.58 
; 4 

9. 1 comb 5, : 
10 yds. 1.05 
9 2.55 
1 6.33 
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Patrick Costello to Otis Beaman, Dr: —Continued. 
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Amount due 


Ina t made by Hon HENRY M. BAKER, member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the Second district in New Ham mb ape bear- 
ing on the tariff question and in Le a to the 
to the purchasing power of 5 —— 8 


ative statistics. sho the erent 
with 


the necessities of life have grown chea; though wages h 
We clip the table as furnished by Represer 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


ve increased. 
by Representative BAKER Tom. the CoN- 


600 804 
137, 24¹ 
7 8. 
4. 5. 
666 909 
387 518 
13, 16. 
120 141 
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204 300 35i 
188 285 800. 
800 1.111 „ 750 
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In this connection we present the readers of the Critic with the “Meredith 
Bridge (Laconia) price current, corrected wee 5 FR oe from the Belimap 
County Gazette, Hearing date ot December 23, 1 è list of commodities 
and prices are as follows: 


UCTS NGO RTL nn P —ů—— 
Corn, Northern A 


F 
SS eaten Ee 
11; 50-12. 


Er, mpa 


RSSZRSERR 


fet 

g 

2 
BSsk 


Was less than 
make a careful 

and then let his judgmen 
ence in conditions when he finds the rate of ms in 1854 (under the Walker 


free-trade régime) at 4.1 cents per hour and in under the McKinley tar- 
iff) to be 15.7 cents per hour. Fi : = 


The Wilson Bill. 


“ He serves bis party best who serves his country best.” 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES D. HAINES, 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE‘ oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 8 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HAINES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On Tuesday evening, January 9, I presented 
to this House a. petition which emphasized the views of 70,000 
people o to the schedule of the Wilson bill which affected 
the collar, cuff, and shirt mau I repeat thatitisabsolu 
necessary that t the tariff act. ot 1890 be retained in this 
instance in order to continue the production of that class of 
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goods in this country, so that at least the large number of people 
until recentl employed in this industry ma; Se reémployed and 
paid that saf of wages which has been force during the 
seasons of prosperity. Shortly after I spoke in the interests of 
the people engaged in this trade a great many papers criti- 
bral ra A FUY, but as I consider unfairly—my stand 
upon question, for the reason that I sought earnestly 
and zealously to protect a great home industry, and did not, as 
they say, take the broader and more general view upon the reve- 
nue question. 

Well, to-day I state that to destroy the industry of Troy means 
much to many sections of the country, including the city of New 
York, which naturally is made great by small industries and en- 
terprises. The lack of protection to the collar, cuff, and shirtin- 
dustry will force the closing up of the wholesale district in New 
York City which is engaged in the distribution of Troy manu- 
actures. 

The great wholesale trade in these articles would be wiped 
away and the large establishments which have so long supplied 
the country with Troy collars and cuffs would be compelled to 
close. Nor is this by any meañs the only disaster that would 
follow in the train of the destruction of the Troy collar and cuff 
business. The curtailment of the industry also diminishes the 
output of the cotton mills of New England, North Carolina, and 
Georgia, whose products are extensively used in the production 
of a set cuffs, and shirts. Cotton fabrics to the amount of 
$10,000,000 are now annually consumed in the manufacture of 
these articles. 

Let us take that tariff-reform journal, the New York World, 
which stated in its issue of January 21, that the situation of 
the collar, cuff, and shirt industry is too important to be disre- 

ed.” Itsent one of its most reliable emissaries from New 
ork to Troy to make an investigation, and with what re- 
sult? Why, it completely and emphatically substantiated every 
statement that I made to this Houseon J anuary 9. Itwas found 
that there were twenty-seven manufacturers engaged in making 
collars, cuffs, and shirtsin Troy. That about 16,000 le were 
until recently engaged in making linenarticles or doing laundry 
work—nearly double the number given by that eloquent tariff re- 
former, Mr. BRYAN of Nebraska, when he was making his tirade 
agato these people It found the capital employed to be $5,- 
,000 and not $3,643,317 as stated by that persuasive butunreli- 
able 5 It was found that the wages paid out were 84, 289, 
299, and not 82,474,255, as given by that misinformed critic. it 
was found that the percentage of wages paid was 60 percent ofthe 
cost, and not 39 per cent, as so dramatically proclaimed by the 
Nebraska disciple in his masterly free-trade oration. It was 
found that the firms averaged only in the brightest times be- 
tween 7 and 8 per cent ‘profit, and not 24 per cent as given by 
Mr. BRYAN. 

It was found, as I have previously stated, that the present tariff 
was not prohibitive, and that the customs report demonstrated 
that the importation of shirts had increased 112 per cent in 1892 
over those of 1891, and the importation of collars and cuffs had 
increased 95 per cent, and that the price of American collars, 
cuffs, and shirts had not been advanced by the present duty, but 
had been generally reduced by reason of the s domestic 
competition about 15 per cent, and that no combination or trust 
of those manufacturers existed. This bright representative of 
the World did find out, what I had not before known, that five 
establishments, which were not making money, had merged 
into one concern to reduce expenses and save their business. I 
now wish to read a few lines from the World’s article previously 
mentioned: 

Women and girls constitute 90 per cent of the working force, and a bet- 
ter „neater looking collection of peers are § not be met with 
anywhere. A visit to a great manufactory in full tide of business Will re- 
veal to the observer an army of young women 833 rosy-cheeked, tidy, 
oftentimes beautiful of face, their hair carefully arranged, their figures at- 
tractive, and a generally prevalent air of prosperity, comfort, and independ- 
These collar girls of Troy are recruited from the surrounding country as 
far north as the Canada line. The women are generally thrifty, although 
they spend a considerable portion of their 3 their backs. They 
save money, however, and it is the ambition of a co girl to own a house. 
Troy resembles Philadelphia as regards the housing of the people. It is a 
— of homes—small cottages gene —that were purchased by savings, 
and which are being paid for slowly out of the weekly earnings of opera- 
tives in the various manufactories 

The World correspondent has conversed with many people during his stay 
in Troy. The operatives were 8 closely, and, after as general a 
canvass as circumstances would permit had been made, several of the lead- 
ing manufacturers, men who had grown up with the business, were ap- 
proached. The degree of unanimity of views as regards the tariff on the 10- 
cal uct that was discovered was singular. 

World correspondent was unable to find an individual in Troy who 


e 
did not demand the retention of the McKinley tariff on collars and shirts. 
‘Without protection like that which now exists on the statute book, the in- 
dustry is doomed. 


In eon ot the ee of — Uson schedule the a are now 
ruming, were, hand u Orders are small and unremu- 
nerative, and most — * the girls are without work, or are on the shortest of 


BUSINESS NOW AT A STANDSTILL, 


When this is considered in connection with the fact that there are 6,000 stal- 
wart iron and other workers idle the unhappy condition of this usually a 
tractive and us little city of 65, inhabitants may be imagin 
Business is almost at a standstill, and women and children go hungry 
Starving, so the writer was told—in their little homes. 


And this after charitable people have been contributing to 
their immediate necessities during the past few months. 

In answer to my statements that manufacturers and others 
had submitted certain affidavits, the gentleman from Nebraska 
par BRYAN] in his speech says: That the people would decide 

or themselves whether they would accept the statements fur- 
nished by the Census Department or affidavits furnished by in- 
terested parties in order to secure a continuation of the advan- 
tages which they now possess under the tariff.” If 1 have not 
been misinformed, the 8 [Mr. BRYAN] not long since 
stated that he considered the census statistics misleading and 
unreliable, but as to his authority in regard to ths corre :tness of 
these statements I have this to say: that the Eleventh (last) 
Census reported some facts from twelve shirt factories in Tro 
and entirely left out all reference to collars, and also omitted all 
mention of the fifteen other factories. 

I have in my hand a letter bearing upon this subject from the 
Department of the Interior, and which I will read: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, CENSUS OFFICE, 
Washington, September 5, 1893. 

Str: In reply to your letter of September 2, 1893, requesting data concern- 
ay ew collar, cuff, and shirt industry of the United States, [ take pleasure 
in handing yon herəwith a statement giving the information you desire for 
the shirt industry in the principal cities. ne totals for this industry in the 
United States have not m prepared, and it is impossible at present to 
furnish the same. It is believed, however, the figures given in the inclosed 
table represents the bulk of the industry. 

A separate tabulation has not been made for the manufacture of collars 
andcuffs. The majority of establishments engaged in the manufactuie of 
collars and cuffs also manufacture shirts, and the returns are included in 
the inclosed statement, the individual reports of manufacturers being classi- 
fied by this office according to the product of chief value. 


ery respectfull 
e e a GEO. S. BOUDINOT. 
‘Acting Chief Clerk. 


From the letter which I have just read it will be seen that no 
definite or reliable statistics from the Department of the Inte- 
rior could be obtained as to the industry for which I now speak. 

Facts demonstrate the incorrectness of the statements made 
by the 8 [Mr. BRYAN], and I most emphatically deny 
this libel on the manufacturers of Troy, for they have neither 
“grossly nor stupidly misrepresented the facts.” 

In the Senate tariff hearings of 1888 a showing of industries 
was made which does not materially differ from that made 
before the Ways and Means Committee. The representatives 
of the collar and shirt people did not know two days previous to 
the day that they appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that they would be afforded that privilege. 

Now, the fact of the matter is that the capital, help employed, 
amount of sales, average of wages, etc., were practically the same 
up toa few months ago as they were in 1887, for the reason that the 

Kinley bill did not afford scope for increase in the volume of 
the collar, cuff, and shirt business. It simpy saved it. 

On January 14 the New York Times published a letter pur- 
porig to come from Troy, headed ‘‘ The Collar Girl and the 

arif.” OnJanuary17 Mr. J. Albert Stowe, editor of the Mens’ 
Outfitter,” sent the following communication to the editor of the 
“ Times,” with the request that it be published, and which I now 
desire to read: 


COLLARS AND THE TARIFF—FACTS VERSUS IMAGINATION, 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 


Your issue of January 14 contained in a letter from Troy, headed Tha 
Collar Girl and the Tariff,” some statements so manifestly absurd as, per- 
haps, to call for no refutation, but, as ill-informed or careless readers may 
haye accepted them as true, especially as they were said to have been the re- 
sult of investigation, it seems to me proper to notice them, and I trustyou 
will accord the space to this counter statement. 

Your correspondent first refers to the great mass meeting at Troy, claim- 
ing that its purpose was to further local political deals between Repubiicans 
and Democrats. This seems to be going a long ways afield for a reason when 
the obvious ope was so plainly the real one. That oe Democrats, 


whose party evolved the Wilson bill, should join and champion the collar- 
workers in their o tion to the bill was an evidence of the said politi- 
cians’ sagacity, an 


oes not detract in the slightest from the fact that the 
collar-workers were actually 4 Sage to the a aang tariff. 

To otter, the belittle the force of the mee by pretending that its 
source and inspiration were in an improbable political combine, where there 
has always been uncompromising war, instead of in the real and well- 
founded fears of the workers, is to N peer the plainest facts, as well 
as to violate the law of logic, which forbids seeking a remote and specula- 
tive hypothesis when a ple and probable explanation is at hand. To 
whom should the workers appeal for defense but to the Congressman and 
the Senator from their yi ty, who not only knew the justice of their cause, 
— * an 1 the dominant party, might be presumed to be influ- 
ent: ema 

Your cor. ndent's next statement is that within eee een hours after 

— Cluett, Coon & Co. reduced wages in their fac This 
assertion was wholly false, no such or any reduction of wages ha been 
= nee. You have since printed this refutation, but it is proper to refer to the 
‘act here. 
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Theletter then avers that an!“ investigation” of the costs ofcollar manufac- 


turehas been made, and gives figuresin detail and total. In rep to these 
figures, I think it well to say that I eg with an authority second only to 
that ofa tical manufacturer. Men’s Outfitter is a technical jour- 
nal that for fifteen years has maintained an intimate uaintance with the 
facts in collar and shirt manufacture, and I speak with knowledge of the 
subject. On one point only do I feel diffident, and that is in pronoun an 
opinion as to the cost of what your correspondent calls a Jersey collar. 
Ido not know what a Jersey“ collar is; I have never heard the name used 
in connection with linen collars, and have been unable to discover anyone in 
the trade who had. That fact, however, need not hinder our investigation. 
The Jersey collar is described as one-fourth 1600 linen and three-fourths 
cotton, and, proceeding on that basis, your correspondent says that its total 
cost for material and wor hip is 50 cents a dozen, or slightly less than 
that, and that as the collar retails for 15 cents apiece the consumer pays a 

rofit of 289 per cent on account of a protective tariff. It will benoticed that 

he retailer's profit is lumped into calculation, and the reader is there- 
fore asked to believe that “tariff reform ” will abolish the retailer as well as 
the manufacturer. 

Here are the figures, which I to assure you are true beyond the possi- 
bility of question. I need not go into details; the totals are sufficient. In 
one of the largest factories in Troy, where the costs of production are doubt- 
less as low as in any of the others, such a collar as your correspondent de- 
scribes costs for material and labor 87 cents a dozen. This is the ordinary 
and usual cost. Occasionally, however, by the purchase of linens and cot- 
tons at cut prices and with collars of smaller proportions prevailing, the 
cost has been reduced to 84 cents. This collar sells to the retailer at $1.10, 
The cost of doing the business is never less than 10 per cent of the sales and 
usually exceeds that. The retailer gets a discount of 6 per cent for cash. 
Now figure it out. 


Ons Aoten collars sell $1.10 
Cost of business ........ -- 80.11 
Discount on 81. 10. A 
176 
924 


‘The actual money return is 92 cents 4 mills on a cost of 84 cents at the low- 

8 yields a profit of 5 per cent. If we use the usual and or- 

cost to by—and that Is the proper way to do—we shall find the 

sae rire gi will be less than 6}, and that without including a calculation for 
debts and possible de 


eciations. 
When Messrs. Corliss, Betts, and House, the committee of shirt and collar 
manufacturers, ap 


ared before the Ways and Means Committee, they pre- 
sented that body with a mass of evidence which demonstrated the fact that 
the net profit of the manufacturers in the ordinary run of the business did 
not exceed 6 per cent, and was often less. It should be evident to the dullest 
mind that in a business free from trusts and hotly contested by more thana 
score of manufacturers in a single city, besides others elsewhere, it would 
be impossible for anyone to make more than a very modest profit. To the 
honor of the shirt and collar manufacturers be it said that while reduc 
costs in every other way. they have continued to pay wages which in deta: 
and in average are fully 100 psr cent higher than those paid in other coun- 


3 truly, yours, 
PREES J. ALBERT STOWE, 
Editor the Men's Outfitter. 
NEw YORK, January 17, 1894. 


While the absurd representations made in the Times were so 
fully exploded, as shown by the letter that I have just read and 
by other documentary evidence, the editor of the Times refused 
to publish said letter, as I can prove by a copy of the letter 
which formed his reply. It is as follows: 

THE NEW YORK TIMES EDITORIAL ROOMS, 
New York, January 17, 1894. 


DEAR SIR; As we have given Cluett, Coon & Co. the full benefit of their 
denials, we do not care to print anything more on this subject. 


Yours, Very truly, 
HENRY N. CARY, 
Managing Editor. 
Per H. 


Mr. J. ALBERT STOWE. 


Mr. Chairman, I am not unmindful of the potency of the met- 
ropolitan press, and possessed as it is with such stupendous 
powers for good or evil, it should realize that its obligations 
are to give not garbled or misleading statements, but the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Already 
there is a growing suspicion in the minds of the people that the 
newspapers, which should be vehicles for the communication of 
facts, have become vehicles for the communication of the views 
of those whose prejudices or party fealty are sufficient to control 
their utterances, and that the interests of the masses are too 
frequently jeopardized by such means. It is no easy matter for me 
to act in opposition to the party leaders, and it may by some be 
considered presumption in me not to blindly follow, but where 
my information as to facts is accurate, and when the welfare and 
happiness of my constituents is jeopardized, my path of duty is 
plain and clear, even though at times it leads uphill, with many 
a sharp stone and unpleasant obstacle in the way. Shall I hesi- 
tate to follow the line of duty that seems to me so plain? 

Other men may serve a good conscience by voting for this 
measure because they believe it just; but I shall reserve the 
right toserve my conscience in voting to defeat it, because I be- 
lieve it wrong; and if my voice be the only one on this side of 
the House it shall speak in no uncertain tones when my vote is 
to be recorded upon this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, many gentlemen tell me here that this bill is 
wrong and ought not to be made a law, but that they know that 
„the Senate will make it all right when it gets over there.” 

Mr. Chairman, have I any moral right to vote for an evil 
measure, trusting that some bolder men, some truer patriots, 


will do their honest duty? No, sir; that can not change my 
moral obligation and sense of duty, nor will I ask any man to be 
my scapegoat, but am content before the bar of this House and 
before the higher tribunal of public opinion to answer for every 
vote on every public question affecting the interests of a peo- 

le. My party is dear to me, but my people are dearer. I pre- 
er their welfare to the approval of party leaders, and in the 
consciousness of doing my utmost in their behalf, and as I be- 
lieve in the interests of American laborers, shall, so long as 
Iam honored by their confidence and moved by their love, stand 
to the ty pledges and to my own to loyally and faithfully 
guard their interests, firm in that belief that, He serves his 
party best, who serves his country best.” 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. THOMAS LYNOH, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 


The House in Committes of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4834) toreduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. LYNCH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I willspend no time this evening on prelimi- 
naries. Iam not entirely satisfied with all the provisions of the 
pending bill; but if I were perhaps the measure would be for 
that reason unsatisfactory to others. I recognize more fully 
than I did in the early stage of the session the 3 of fram- 
ing a tariff reform bill, and Iam every day more confirmed in 
the conclusion that the bill under consideration is perhaps as 
good an average bill as can well be made, 

The question of protection is of modern origin. It originated 
practically in 1864, when it was proposed to increase the revenue 
rates upon certain articles in order to compensate certain lines 
of manufacturers in this country for the internal-revenue tax 
which those men were obliged to pay under the law in force at 
that time. That was the entering wedge that has since cul- 
minated in a system which we find so difficult to overcome. 
Those men tasted protection at that time, and enjoyed it for 
some years afterward. They succeeded in having the internal- 
revenue laws, which had borne upon them so heavily, repealed 
but they did not suggest that the 5 1 duties which had 
been 5 5 for their special benefit should also be repealed. 
From that time on we find that the spirit of protection grew 
gradually until 1882, when the attention of the country was called 
to the necessity, if any, for longer continuing the war tariff 
rates. The peo le began to agitate the war rates of tariff and 
to demand a reduction. 

As a compromise between the parties at that time, and in the 
interest of the business of the country, a commission was a 
pointed to investigate and report what, if any, revision was ad- 
visable. That commission investigated the oe ey thoroughly 
and fully in all parts of the country, in all branches of industr 
and reported in favor of a substantial reduction of from 20 to 
percent. The rate at the time was 34 percent. That was con- 
sidered too high, and necessitated the appointment of the com- 
mission. Under that rate for twenty years the Government was 
supported and nearly three-quarters of the war debt paid. It 
was strictly Spear 3 a fair revenue rate. But the d of 
protection had not fastened itself upon the country, and that 
rate, fair as it was, was 5 The report of that com- 
mission was never seriously criticised, and if followed out and 
enacted into law, the rate would have been reduced from 34 per 
cent, as it was, toless than 30 per cent. 

An attempt was made to revise the tariff in 1883 and 1884, but 
instead of following the recommendation of that commission 
and reducing the rates, they wereincreased. Then commenced 
the real war for and against protection. The first claim of the 
Republican party was that protection would increase the wages 
of the laboring man. The protectionists at once set on foot 
their plans for not only maintaining but increasing the rates. 
The first move was to get the machinery of the Republican party 
to work it out; and the next was to persuade the laborers in this 
country that it was all in their interest. So that between the 
cheek furnished by the protectionists, the machinery furnished 
by the Republican party, and the votes furnished by the labor- 
ing men, this system of protection was fastened upon us, and has 
continued since. 
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The first false pretense was an appeal in the interest of labor, 


and the protectionists succeeded for the time being in persuad- 
ing the rers that a higher rate of duty meant better wages, 
better times; better homes, more comforts, more luxuries, and 
all that. But that pretense did not succeed finally. The labor- 
ers were readers, they were students, and all at once it occurred 
to them “that if protection is such a good thing and the cost 
of living and clothing are increased by reason of it, why is it 
that their wages are gradually going down and down and down 
until they to organize labor associations in every labor cen- 
ter in the country to maintain even the wages they were getting 
before the increase of 1884,” 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I would like my friend to 
state what he means by the increase of 1884.” I supposed the 
tariff of 1884 was a reduction. 

Mr. LYNCH. It was not. Youaro the first man I ever heard 
guy so. I have not the time to turn to figures now; but I think 
I can satisfy you by the record that tho tariff of 1884 was an in- 
crease instead of a reduction. The increase was from an average 
of 34 per cent to an average of 45 percent. Many articles were 
reduced, but on the whole the average rate was higher. 

But all this time the sympathy which the Republicans sought 
to arouse was for the ‘laboring man who, according to their 
own definition, was confined and limited to the labor employed 
inmanufactures. Theyentirely overlookedseveral other classes 
of laborers in this country, vastly greater in number and more 
important to the growth and welfare of the country than that 
employed in the protected industries of the East. And what I 
say on this subject as to one class will be from personal experi- 
ence, from long years of labor in that class as a means of liveli- 
hood; and I will say it without fear of contradiction. 

I refer to the pioneer farmerandfarmlabor. Inmy judgment 
they are the greatest laborers. They receive the poorest pay 
for the same number of hours’ labor of any class of psople who 
live by their labor in this country. The laer farmer and his 
family work more hours per day and live on less and with less 
thun any class of people in America. His labor is not regulated 
by hours. It is regulated by day and ht. His hours are the 
hours of the sun, not of theclock. His home is small. Itlacks 
not only luxuries but what to other laborers would be necessi- 


Go with me, if you please, to the average house of the pioneer 
farmer who has undertaken to subdue the forest or cultivate the 
rairie, and I will show you, in a majority of cases, where he 
ves, in a house, covered perhaps with sods or slabs, consisting 
of one room, without a square yard of carpet in it, without a 
rocking chair or any easy chair, without a bureau or a sofa, with 
barely enough of 25-cent chairs to accommodate the family, a 
pun board table, a cheap bedstead, and one hand-made, per- 
ps, for the children; but one stove in the house, and but a 
scanty supply of clothing for any member of the family. 

If he can afford meat once a day for himself and family, he is 
fortunate, If he can wear clothes without patches, he would be 
considered wealthy. Butter on his table is the exception not 
the rule. Tea coffee are often wanting on his le. Not 
only does he work, but his family works, every member of it, 
from 7 years up. This may seem extravagant, but it isa fact 
in-every new country. I have passed through that condition of 
life myself. Iknow from personal observation and acquaintance, 
that it exists now to the same extent that it did then. But 
the men who have voluntarily undergone those conditions and 
privations for a period of about five years, have succeeded as 
they deserve to. A majority of the prosperous farmers of to- 

in the West will bear me out. 

n years ago it would have correctly described one-half of 
the early settlers in my district. Now it would apply to and de- 
scribe a quarter of them just as they are. 

I mention this in order to show that those who work in mills 
and factories are not the only laborers, and that their mode of 
life and means of living are in most respects better than those of 
the humble farmer, who is only one of the thirteen millions of 
unorganized farm laborers in country. This class of honest, 
hardworking, industrious poopie are not protected. They ask 
none. Tuay oniy ask to be relieved from unnecessary taxation, 
not for the benefit of Government, but to support another class 
of labor much better paid than themselves. 

I deny, therefore, that the assumed benefits of protection have 

the labo: classes; but on the contrary, I assert that 
thirteen millions of farmers and farm laborers are taxed for the 
ee ero eee million and a half of factory and mill 
rs, all upon the unjust theory of protection. Iagain assert 


that protection does not increase . I concede that it does 
afford employment to a limited n: but it does it at the ex- 
pense of many. 


The laborers soon discovered that protection did not tect 
them in their wages. It not only did not increase hats WEES; 


-but ever since 1881, and particularly since the passage of the 
McKinley bill, wages have gone down and been reduced in al- 
most every protected industry; and I have yet to hear of asin- 
gle instance in any protected industry in this country where 
wego were raised by reason of the pemege of the McKinley 
b In not one single industry was that done; and it is a fact 
upon: the records of this House, not disputed by any one, that 
within twenty-two months after the of the McKinley 
bill 438 protected manufacturing industries in America reduced 
the wages of their employés from 4 to 15 per cent. 

At first, the whole theory on which protection was based was 
for the benefit of labor—meaning the factory and mill labor, be- 
cause they contended that all other labor was benefited by them, 
forgetting the millions of railroad employés, who sre among the 
brightest, hardiest, and most intelligent laborers in the coun- 
try. From the engineer who ventures his life on every trip he 
makes, and the conductor who is responsible for the safety and 
regularity of his train, to the section men who work for 10s. a 
day, there is not and never has been one cent of protection. 

ə thousands of men engaged in the lumber industry, from 
the man who builds the camp in the fall to the man who piles 
the lumber in the yard, there never was, nor is there now, any 
practical protection, notwithstanding the $1 per thousand on 
rough lumber, which amounted on the average to 8 per cent. 
No thought of protection for the carpenter, mason, bricklayer, 

ith, printer, shoemaker, and common laborers of the coun- 
try, amounting to millions in number, as well as the thirteen 
millions of farmers and farm help! No pretense that they de- 
rived any benefit, say in the general statement that all were 
benefited because the few were. Yet they have all been taxed 
by protection for the benefit of the few engaged in work in the 
protected industries. Foreign labor has always been free to 
come and The manufacturers who wanted foreign labor im- 
ported it free of duty, but when it came to the wants of the 
American laborer, he was taxed exorbitantly on many of the 
necessaries of life, without any benefit, directly or indirectly. 

Our home laborers had to compete in wages with a class of 
laborers who were induced to come to this country chiefly by the 
false cry of high w , and the result has been in the East, 
and to some extent the West, that many avenues of labor 
have been wrested completely from the American citizen and 

iven to those impo: for the 8 of reducing the wages. 
he coal mines and iron mines of the East are worked almost 
entirely by a class of foreign labor imported directly by the 
employer or induced indirectly by them to come to thiscountry. 


Four-fifths of them have no intention of sta; here nor of be- 
coming citizens. The majority of them ship their earnings 
like the Chinese, and when the time comes they themselves go 


back. 

This feature of foreign labor grew 9 protective 
tariff rates. Before that, immigrants to this country came to 
settle and live here, and proved to be a valuable acquisition to 
the wealth and development of the country. But those who 
came under the delusion of high wages and came to this country 
to save money and go back to their native country to enjoy it, 
have been an injury rather than a benefit. So that on the whole 
the cry of high wages, even in a protected industry, has worked 
to the detriment of the American laborer by inducing foreign 
labor to come to this 8 

The employer of labor always hire as orm ad as he can. 
He will not pay more than he can afford. That is human nature 
as well as a business principle. So that where five men are 
looking for the same day’s work, he can hire for less than if he 
had five days work to do and butone mantodoit. Onthe other 
hand, a man looking for work does notinquire whether that par- 
ticular class of labor is protected or not. He sesks to get only 
the best wages he can. 

i Democratic gains were made in cities and labor centers 
in 1888. Then the combination of protectionists and Republi- 
cans turned at once to the farmers for relief. Then it occurred 
to them that the farmer vote was the onl 


vote left, and they 
would take the farmers into th them.” 


ing to be benefited by that increase. Then they told the farm- 
ers, We will fur you with a home market. You can sell 
all you raise at. home and get a better price for it, and you will 
not have to ship it abroad.” 

to be mentioned 


The absurdity of that tion needs onl. 
in order to dissolve it. e months of. last year, ending 


with November, we have 

$547,102,520 surplus of all farm products, and that surplus we 

have been obliged to sell in foreign countries. It was left after 
feeding and supplying all the wants of this country. We have 

soldit according to the price fixed upon that commodity in Lon- 
don and Liverpool, less the cost of sending it there, which upon 
wheat is 19 cents a bushel, and on corn 14 cents per bushel. 
Would our Republican friends have us eat and wear $5,500,000 
worth of farm products that we did not need? What do the 
mean by the idea of furnishing a home market for that surplus? 
The people of this country have always had enough to eat. 
‘They have always had enough bread and everything they wanted 
to eat, and after eating all they wanted to, they have still had 
this immense surplus to sell abroad. They could not sell it at 
home. They could not use any more. Do the Republicans 
mean by that, that after eating enough, we should all turn 
around and eat more, or that the farmers should keep the sur- 
plus until the people got hungry and had to buy? The home 
market has always been and always will be supplied first. But 
when it will buy no more the balance must be sold where it will 
find buyers. 

That tariff neither increases nor decreases the value of farm 
products can not successfully be denied. The price of farm prod- 
ucts is fixed in London and Liverpool either her or lower 
according to whether the supply is more than the demand or 
the demand more than the nupp y, and no human or legislative 
agency can change that method of fixing values. Where there 
are more sellers than buyers the price will go down, and when 
there are more buyers than sellers the price will go up. When 
men are buying and selling they never stop to ask whether there 
is a tariff duty or not; they only ask how many are buying and 
how much is to be sold. If farm products of this country are 
about double the quantity requi for the country, one-half of 
that we use and the other half we must sell to those countries 
that need them, orelse must quitraising more than half what we 
now raise. What shall we do? Stop producing except what we 
want for our own market, or keep on producing enough for it 
and market as much more to sell abroad? 

If the home market theory advocated at one time by the Re- 
publican party were carried out we would all have to eat and 
wear double the quantity that we now do, or else our farmers 
would have to raise about half the quantity. 

In order to show that tariff on farm products does not affect 
the price, I publish the average price of certain products at the 
Chamber of Commerce in Milwaukee for three years before the 
passage of the McKinley bill and three years after: 


Average prices at Milwaukee of farm products for the years given. 


8 and sold to foreign countries 


From which it will be seen that the year after the passage of 


the McKinley bill wheat had increased 13 cents a bushel. The 
next year it reduced in value 9 cents below what it wes when 
the McKinley bill passed. And this last year it is 18 centsa 
bushel less than it was the year the McKinley bill passed. The 
same is true of barley, which during the last year—1893—sold 
for about 21 cents per bushellower on an syorage than in 1890, 
thus showing the fallacy of the claim that either raises or 
reduces the price of farm produce. Ido notclaim that the lower 
prices now prevailing are in any manner due to the tariff any 
more than I would that higher prices were due to it. 

The American people are as 3 be humbugged as any 
people in the world, and they are ing to pay for it. As a 
Tule the delusion does not last long. They see through it, and 
then comes the reaction. The election of 1892 punctured the 

rotection bubble, and showed that the people desired to be as 

ree from its effects as possible. 

As additional proof that protection on farm products is and 
always has been a humbug, I quote the following from the 
speech of Senator ALLISON of Iowa, March 14, 1879. It will be 
remembered that Mr. ALLISON was chairman of the Finance 


Committee of the Senate when the Mills bill passed the House | 


and was sent to the Senate. Mr, ALLISON, as chairman of the 
committee of the Senate which so changed the Mills bill that it 
was afterwards called the Allison bill—and I quote him because 
upon economic questions there are but two or three members of 

e Senate who are regarded as his equals. He said: 

Tt is true that under customs laws there is a small duty wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and other agricultural products, am protec- 
tion to the great wheat and grain . — — 


What is true of wheat is equally true of oi ee. ‘ore the 
farmer tion at all. * * * Unfo for the 


will abroad, or the price in London At t 

market, where the surplus is s and W. fixes the valne of the 

crop, he comes in competition with the grain produced in the Crimea, 
of the Baltic, from s cultivated by is 


H , and in the 
ts KOIA Di GOMAR with oar. ON. as pauper labor. 

Senator Plumb, from Kansas, in 1883 said: 

Who pays these taxes? When a manufacturer of iron comes to the Senate 
and says: “I can live or I can make a profit if a certain duty is imposed,” 
ani my power to charge over that daty as an acdisional wax on he ler, 
Pore Boies sii” 

Hon. John A. Logan on April 18, 1870, in aspeech delivered in 
the Senate, said: 

Does not every farmer and mechanic in this broad land make use of ron in 
all kinds of labor? They are producers and consumers, and are not 
tected; and it is they who pay this large amount of money into the pockets 
of the manufacturers of article. 

Again, in a speech delivered by Senator ALLISON, March 24, 
1870, he said: i 

I will say, with re to the duty on wool and woolens, that I it 
not as an intenti fraud, but as o smear. eee IVRES barn upon 
the great body of ee me the United States. LIallude to the wool tariff, 
a law the effect of which been to materially injure the sheep-husbandry 
of this country. 

Those facts and opinions are as truthful and applicable to-day 
as they were then. 

It will not be denied that since the passage of the McKinley 
law—not by reason of it, but since its passage—farm products 
and farm property have decreased very perceptibly. Itwasstated 
on this floor the other day, and not contradicted, to my knowl- 
edge—and the authority was the secretary of the State Agricul- 
tural Society of Pennsylvania—that within the last thirteen 
years farm produce in that State had declined about $53,000,000, 
and that farm property had declined $70,000,000; and that, too, 
right in the very heart of protection. Pennsylvania has a larger 

rotected industry than all the agricultural regions west of the 

issippi, and yet right in the heart of their wealth, of their 

peor ty, and of the | Agony home markets, farm produce 

eclined only $53,000,000 in thirteen years! This is the 
benefit to farmers. [Applause.] 
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The Tariff. 


SPHEOH 
HON. OLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THS HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and hay- 
ing under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenno 
for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Upon no quentan is the great difference between 
the me bee party and the Democratic paw. more marked than 
upon the question of tariff taxation. This is a great question upon 
which the parties in the past and in the future will contend for 
political supre . Upon its proper solution is dependent not 
only a great moral principal of right, but also the prosperity or 

verty, the comfort or distress, of thousands of oppressed and 
impoverished peo le. The platforms of the two parties, the enact- 
ments which they have placed upon the statute books of this nation, 
and this discussion have clearly developed the great differences 
existing between the two parties. 

The Democratic position is that Government has no right to 
levy taxes, whether internal or in the shape of custom duties 
except for revenues, to answer the needs of an honest and economical 

istration of Government. That Government has no right by 

the exercise of its taxing power, designed for the benefit of all, to 
select a few favored classes and industries and shower upon them 
benefits and bounties by the imposition of burdens and exactions 
upon themany. That every cent that the Government extorts from 
ayer in excess of its needs is unjust and indefensible rob- 

bery. tthe proper place for every cent of the people’s money, 


not required by economical Government, is in the pockets of the 
people, and notin the Treasury of the United States to be hoarded, 
as a surplus, or squandered in useless and 5 ditures. 
[Applause.] That e restriction upon trade is a drance to 
commerce, progress, rosperity. That the tai being a tax 


paid by the consumer of the goods imported, should be regulated 
in equity and justice, like every other system of taxation. That 
the fundamental principle of every system of taxation is that per- 
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sons should pay taxes in ay ees to their wealth or capacity to 
pay. That this being true, the hand of Government should lay its 
exactions lightly upon the necessaries of life used by the poor toil- 
ing masses, and heavily upon the luxuries consumed by the rich, 
[Applause] 

e reverse of all this is the Republican idea of tariff taxation. 
Itis estimated that 5 per cent of the people of this country are 
engaged in the protected industries. The Republican party main- 
tains that in order to give employment to and enrich this 5 per cent; 
that the 95 per cent outside of this class should be taxed 49 per 
cent upon ail the goods they use and consume, Nothing more 
clearly exemplifies this or defines more distinctly the Republican 
position upon the tariff than the objections urged by the Republi- 
can minority of the Ways and Means Committee to many of the 

roposed reductions in the pending bill. They strenuously object 
Er their report to reducing the tariff on lead from 77 per cent to 35 
er cent, stating that by this reduction the profits will be reduced 
ae on account of lower prices, and that 12,000 people are 


engaged in this industry. 
us the Republican position is, that in order to give a profit 
to this special favored class of 12,000 people, that 65,000,000 people 


should be taxed over 40 per cent upon all the lead they use. They 
protest earnestly against the great reductions made upon glass and 
especially plate glass, and state that in the latter industry there are 
twelve competing manufacturers, employing 8,000 men. Their 
proposition is, that in order that these twelve manufacturers may 
e large profits, and be further enriched, that 65,000,000 people 
should be taxed about 20 per cent upon all the glass, in various 
shapes and forms used by them. They object to the reductions 
e upon pottery, and urge as a reason that there are engaged in 
this business 102 establishments, employing almost ten thousand 
men, and that the reductions will increase importations, and thus 
se be the prosperity of these. 
eir proposition upon this question is, that in order that these 
102 manufacturers may make greater profits, that 65,000,000 people 
should be taxed about 25 per cent upon all the cups and saucers, 
lates and pitchers, and various forms of earthenware used by them. 
ey protest against putting cotton ties upon the free list, thus 
claiming that the cotton planters of the South should be taxed 
50 per cent upon their ties for the benefit of the few persons 
engaged in their manufacture. They denounce the reduction of 
about 35 per cent on tin plate, maintaining that the 65,000,000 
le who use tin in this country should be taxed that amount 
‘or The benefit of the few 5 who are en ged in this industry. 

This committee specially denounce the bill for its reductions of 
75 per cent upon steel rnils, and as there is undisputed proof here 
that the product of steel rails in this country is now controlled by 
a pool, the Republican pro stands an advocate of the pernicious 
doctrine that the peop e of every city who desire to build street 
cars, and of every section which desires to build railroads for their 
development shall be taxed over 65 per cent upon their rails for the 
benefit of this already enriched pool. [Applause on Democratic 
side.] Thus, take the minority report of the Republican members 
of the committee, the speeches made by their accredited leaders 
upon this floor, and the foundation upon which they build all their 
arguments, and which constitutes the basis of protection, is the per- 
nicious doctrine that Government has a right to make discrimina- 
tions, has aright to inpo burdens and exactions upon a vast major- 
ity of its citizens for the benetit of its few favorites. 

It is estimated that on account of the increased price which the 
McKinley bill enables the home manufacturer to sell his product, 
that for every $1 of the consumer’s money which goes into the 
Treasury of the Government at least $5 of his money goes into the 
pockets of the home manufacturer. Thus the Republican party 
stands an advocate of the iniquitous doctrine, that Government 
has a right to stretch forth its hands and take from its citizen $1 for 
its own use, and at the same time extort from him $5 for the enrich- 
ment of its favorites. 

[Applause on Democratic side. 

This party abominates a tariff for revenue, which means that this 
party thinks that the tariff should not be adjusted as a system of 
taxation, levying its exactions lightly upon the oo and heavily 
upon the rich, but that it should be prepared with the sole aim of 

iving the greatest bounties, profits, and opportunities of wealth 

those whom its caprice or self-interest makes the recipients of its 

favors. Thus the Republican idea of tariff taxation is a perversion 
of all that is right, just, and equitable. 

It is built upon the false principle that legislation can create 
wealth. A greater error and heresy than this was never propagated. 
Wealth can only be created by labor. As has been well said by 
Edmund Burke, the wisest of all English statesmen, “legislation 
can not create wealth, but that it is the most potential of all factors 
in controlling its distribution, after being created.” That the first 
test as a lawmaker which he applied to every measure presented to 
him for consideration was what effect will the measure have upon 
the distribution of wealth. Willit give and preserve to citizens the 
wealth which their labor has created, or will it pervert it to those 
who have not been instrumental in its production? When it pre- 
serves to citizens the wealth they have created it is just and right- 


eous legislation. When it takes from one citizen the results of his 
labor and distributes it to another, it is legalized robbery. 
. This marks the vast difference between Democracy and 

publicanism. The Democracy claims that the t taxing power 
of this Government can only be exercised to provide it with sufficient 
revenue. The Republican party maintains that this vast power of 
taxation should be direc not to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, but as a means of controlling and distributing wealth, per- 
verting it from the great mass of citizens who created it into the 
pockets of the few favored classes. [Applause.] 

For over thirty years, under the pernicious system of a protective 
tariff, inaugura and perpetuated by the Republican party, has 
the Government been unjustly and unfairly controlling the distribu- 
tion of wealth. For the last thirty years this country has made 
marvelous strides in the increase of wealth. It has increased its 
wealth from $16,000,000,000 in 1860 to about $63,000,000,000 now. 
Never before in its history have the people been more frugal, more 
energetic, more persevering, and more toiling. Never before has 
their labor produced more bountiful and abundant crops. But all 
this increase of wealth and productions has been, not for the ben- 
efit of the great toiling masses, but for the favored few to whom, 
under the operations of this pernicious tariff system, Government 
has made the distributions. So flagrantly unfair and unjust has 
been this distribution under it that it is estimated that half of the 
wealth of this vast countryis now owned by less than 40,000 people. 
Under the operations of this system stupendous fortunes have been 
created with surprising rapidity. 

This system has created millionaires whose wealths exceed that of 
great and orereta states. While it has brought abundant wealth 
to the few, it has brought poverty, distress, and want to the many. 
It has brought the farmer, laborer, and mechanic to the verge of 
bankruptcy and despair. It has taken the earnings of the farmer 
and laborer and with them enriched the capitalist and manufac- 
turer. It has reduced what the farmer has to sell far below the cost 
of production, and enhanced what he has to buy 50 per cent above 
its natural price. It has created the millionaire and the tramp. 
Under its disastrous effects the sanon al interest the country 
over is practically paralyzed and destroyed. Imagination can not 
conceive, reason can not calculate the vast sums of money which 
this system has taken from the pockets of the farmer and laborer 
and placed into those of the manufacturer and capitalist. [Ap- 

lause. 
k The Nekinley bill collects each year about 5200, 000, 000 of revenue 
for the Government. It is estimated that by the increased price it 
enables the home manufacturers to sell their goods, that it takes 
five times that amount from the people and bestows it upon the 
protected beneficiaries. Thus by a fair estimate the McKinley bill 
is an annual tax and burden upon the earnings of the already op- 

ressed and impoverished masses of this country to the extent of 

1,200,000,000. Can there be surprise that the masses have been 
crushed by such a stupendous burden? Since 1862, there has been 
collected in tariff taxes by the Government about $5,000,000,000, 
five times as much has been paid the home manufacturer, thus mak- 
ing the total amount extorted from the people within that time 
$36 000,000,000. 

These dry figures tell us a story of wrong, deprivation, and rob- 
bery surpassing anything furnished by the annals of history. The 
great Napoleon in his wild career of victory and sent neyer 
extorted from the vanquished nations which lay prostrate at his 
feet, one-fifth as much as this Government through Republican 
legislation has extorted from its own toiling citizens for the enrich- 
ment of its favorites. In these dry figures can be read the cause 
of the want, wretchedness, and despair of the great masses of the 
citizens to-day. ‘They stand powerless and helpless under the 
immense and appalling burden which their own government has 
imposed upon them. [Loud applause. ] 

ut for these tariff exactions, there is not a community in this 
country to-day, that would not be blessed with plenty and prosperity. 

During its existence it has taken from my Congressional strict 
double its aggregate wealth, real and personal. But for this loss 
in my district where there is now want, impoverishment, and bank- 
ruptcy, there would be wealth, plenty, and prosperity. In the com- 
mercial depression, in the business paralysis, in the poverty and 
destitution of the agricultural classes are portrayed the wrongs, 
injustice, and depredations that have been perpetrated b is 
vicious system. at an amazing spectacle of iniquity and rob- 
bery do the statistics of the Government exhibit. 

The last census discloses that nine northeastern States which 
the chief beneficiaries under the protects tariff, possessing is 
one-fourth of the inhabitants of this country, yet own three-fifths 
of its aggregate wealth. The three-fourths of the people living i 
the other States have produced the great Sis of cotton, tobacco, 
grain, cereals, and the live stock, which have been the chief sources 
of this vast wealth. The protective tariff levying its contributions 
upon every article of consumption, extending its depredations to 
the poorestand humblest home, restricting the opportunities for sale 
of farm products in foreign countries has transferred the wealth 
from the States producing it into the few States which are the 


recipients of its gifts and bounties. [Applause.] 
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Under Democratic administrations and low tariffs, which existed 
from 1846 to the late civil war, this state of affairs did not exist. 
In 1860, when the Democracy was driven from power and this Goy- 
ernment was transferred to the Republican party, the distribution 
of wealth was general and the farmer was in a p erous condi- 
tion. At that time, as correctly stated by Polk, the late president 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, the farmer owned 77 per cent of the aggre- 
gate wealth of this country. Under thirty years of Republican 
administration it has been reduced below 22 per cent. From 1850 
to 1860, under the operations of alow Democratic revenue tariff, the 
farmer increased his wealth from about four billion dollars to over 
eight, making in ten years a gain of about 101 per cent. 

at mark the chee which have resulted under the Republican 
high tariff. From 1860 to 1870, under this system, the farmerincreased 
his wealth hardly 40 percent. From 1870 to 1880, under an increased 
tariff, the farmer in ten years increased his wealth about 9 per cent, 
failing to even make interest upon his investments. I believe if an 
— could be made of condition that it would disclose 
that he is poorer to-day than he was in 1880. I believe the experience 
and answerof a vast majority of the farmers would verify this asser- 
‘tion. The effect of the tariff from 1880 to 1890 upon the farmer is 
strikingly exhibited by the census. Ifthe farmer in 1889 had been 
able to sell his produce even for the prices received in 1881 they 
would have received $3,511,593,805 instead of $1,940,969,687 mak- 
ing a loss to the farmer upon the difference in two crops of over a 
billion and a half of dollars. The loss to the tobacco producers 
alone for the difference in price between the crops of 1881 and 1889 
amounted to more than $14,000,000. 

Between 1850 to 1860 agricultural exports to foreign countries 
increased 25 per cent yearly.. Since 1860, under the protective tariff, 
they have increased only 3 per cent yearly. Twenty years ago the 
average profits derived from cultivating an acre of land was $14.75; 
to-day the same quantity yields only the meagre sum of $8.15. In 
1860, when the Democracy turned this Government over to the 
Republican party, me private and public indebtedness practically 
amounted to nothing. The last census discloses the amazing fact 
that the public indebtedness of this country amounts to$2,000,000,000 
and the private indebtedness to $16,000,000,000. These figures 
evince that if the farmers of this country were compelled to settle 
their indebtedness that they would be left homeless and penniless. 

In startling vividness these 85 ss, Sot tell how this Government, 
through iniquitious legislation, has bound hand and foot and deliv- 
ered over to the money power and kings the mass of its citizens, 
whose sweat, toil, and sacrifices have made it rich and great. 
[Applause.] In them can be seen the suffering surrounding a 
sheriff’s sale, poorly clad and half fed children, deprived of oppor- 
tunities from a higher and better life, whole families immersed in the 
bitterness of debt and destitution. They exhibit the accumulated 
wrongsof over thirty years of misgovernment, demanding swift and 
speedy reform. [Applause.] To accomplish this great reform, to 
eliminate these great abuses, to uplift and make prosperous again 
thefarmer and wage-earner, the people of this country have com- 
missioned the Democratic party. 

Wehave been given a high trust, with greathopes and confidence 
at the hands of the people. We must discharge this trust and fallfil 
every pisige and every promise. We have a difficult task before us. 
We can not expect in a few years to correct the evils and wrongs of 
thirty. The process of rehabilitation must be slow and ual. 
We will encounter much discouragement. Many friends will desert 
because the relief does not come as soon as anticipated. Many 
whose Democracy has been inspired by hopes of office will with dis- 
appointment in the future fail us. But resolutely and fearlessly, 
unawed and uncorrupted, we shall steadily continue our fight until 
the citadals of protection, privileges, and special favors are com- 

letely overthrown. This is a victory carrying with it peace, com- 
‘ort, and prosperity to the great masses of our citizens. [Applause.] 

The pending bill is a step in that direction. It does not go as far 
as I would like for it to go in many of its reductions. It still 
retains the many benefits and bounties for the manufacturer. It 
has init provisions which I do not favor, and which I shall vote to 
amend, I shall vote to strike out entirely the clause providing 
eight years for the payment of a bounty to the 1 Itis 
undemocratic to continue for even eight years the iniquitous pro- 
visions of the McKinley bill, which taxed sixty-five millions of peo- 
ple to pay a bounty of 2 cents a pound to sugar-growers. I shall 
voteagainst the proposed increase of the internal-revenue tax on cig- 
arettes, as it is far above the revenue point, and tends to the pots 
lishment more completely of the monopoly of the American Tobacco 
Company, which now has control of the haere and sale of bright 
tobacco. Every act of my public life shall be to destroy this monopoly 
and wage war npon this immense trust, which has done so 2 85 to 
depress the price of bright tobacco. I shall vote against any 
increase of the internal- revenue taxes. I shall hail the day when the 
vicious system with its spies, informers, and oppressions is obliter- 
ated. I shall vote to amend the bill by placing a revenue tariff on 
iron ore and coal, as I think the revenue is needed, and the placing 
of these on the free list results more to the benefit of the manufac- 
turer, and that it would be much better to have the reduction made 
upon the finished product used by the consumer. 
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There are other amendments pending which shall have my sup- 
port. I hopethese amendments will carry, as I think they will con- 
tribute much to the perfection of the bill. But if they donot, Ishall 
extend to this bill my cordial and earnest support. I recognize in 
a great country like this, with its many diversified interests, that 
legislation must be the result more or less of compromises. This 
bill will bring great relief and benefits to the people. It brings 
low taxes, cheaper food and clothing. It saves in customs duties 
about $70,000,000 per annum, and with its decreased priceit will ena- 
ble consumers to purchase goods; it will result in a saving to the 
mass of people of almost half a billion of dollars each year. This 
is a vast saving, and in a few years its beneficient results will be 
perceptible in greater plenty and prosperity among the people, and 
in the discharge of the immense indebtedness which 9 
them. It imposes a tax of 2 per cent upon all incomes over 
$4,000, thus justly and righteously making the rich people of this 
country contribute out of their abundance revenue to support the 
Government, 

This is in marked contrast to the Republican party which, when 
it came to lessen the burden of taxation necessitated by the exi- 
gencies of the late Civil War, first relieved the rich by re i 
the income tax and placed heavier and greater burdens upon the 
poor. This bill reverses that policy, it brings relief and reductions 
to the poor, and reimposes taxes upon the rich where they of right 
belong. It destroys the odious discriminations of the McKinley 
bill, which placed tariff taxation lightly upon the fine and expen- 
sive grades of goods ee by the rich, and heavily upon the 
coarse and plain goods consumed by the poor. 

Where the McKinley bill confined the benefits of free salt by its 
rebates to the fish curers of New England, this bill extends it to 
all citizens. Where the McKinley bill gives raw silk free and 
untaxed to make the dress of the wife of the millionaire and proud 
city belle, and taxes the wool of the dress of the farmer’s wife 60 

er cent, this bill rights that wrong, and makes the wool of her 
ren free and untaxed. Where the McKinley bill permitted uncut 
diamonds to come in free and untaxed to decorate the city dude, 
and extorted a tax of about 45 per cent spon the agricultural imple- 
ments of the farmer, this bill destroys that iniquitous discrimina- 
tion, and permits the farmer to purchase his implements free and 
untaxed. Where the McKinley bill gave mahogany wood untaxed 
to make the furniture of the rich and extorted a tax of over 20 per 
cent upon the wood to make the plain pine cupboard of the farmer 
and mechanic, this bill eliminates that discrimination and gives to 
the poor man his plain pine wood free and untaxed. 

If I had time I could enumerate innumerable instances where the 
McKinley bill discriminates against the poor in favor of the rich 
which this bill corrects. It is a bill preeminently in favor of the 
oppressed and toiling masses. It seeks to lift the burdens of taxa- 
tion from the shoulders of the poor, where it has been so long rest- 
ing under Republican legislation, and place them upon the shoulders 
of the rich and sored: who are amply able to bear them. [Ap- 

lause. 
p Mr. Chairman, that such a bill should encounter a strong opposi- 
tion from certain quarters is no surprise. That the beneficiaries 
under the present system should present protests and clamors 
against its passage was to be expected. The louder their complaint 
the more I am convinced that this bill deprives them of their 
special benefits and privileges and metes out justice to the people. 
a man had had his hand in my pockets for thirty yeara and been 

accustomed to appropriate half my earnings, and suddenly thisrob- 

bery should be stopped it is to be expected that he would raise a 
hue and cry. [Laughter.] It is to be expected that times would 
be less prosperous and money less plentiful with him. It is to be 
expected that he would loudly declaim ey bear the deprivation and 
inquire by what means were those dependent on him to be provided 
for. Itis to be expected that he should shout vociferously that his 
business was depressed and destroyed. [Laughter and applause.] 

You could measure the amount of his robbery by the extent of his 
clamor and complaint. 

So it is with this bill. If its p: e has been unaccompanied 
with opposition from the other side, who stand here the represent- 
atives of the tariff baron and rubbers, it would have been assur- 
ance to me that its enactment would result in no cessation of their 
depredations and that it brought little or no relief to the peop: 
But their cries and howls are proot to me that this bill takes their 
hands out of the people’s pockets, and while it means less mone; 
and prosperity to the favored classes, it means more money an 
prosperity to the people. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is but the beginning of a great and far- 
reachingreform. Revolutions move forward, not backward. Depres- 
sion, poverty, and despair have stirred the people as they were never 
stirred before. They have awakened to a full realization of their 
rights. They now recognize their friends and can no longer be 
deceived by promises and pretenses. Those who anticipate here a 
reign of plutocracy, impoverishing through its depredations, ine- 
qualities, and injustice the great masses of the ses be for its own 
enrichment, are awfully mistaken and completely ignore the great 
and resistless power possessed by the people, Towering far above 
in majesty and in power the rich capitalists in this country stand 
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thegreat middleclass, who, neither drunk with wealth nor destroyed 


by selfishness, but who, of patriotism and imbued with 
intelligence, are the guardians of the fortunes of this Republic, and 
will valiantly and successfully defend it inst all enemies who 
seek to pervert or wreck government for ends. Last fall a 
yearago witnessed the mighty uprising of this class to sweep from 
and trust those who sought to inaugurate and perpetuate here 
areign of 8 a domination of wealth and money kings. 
The immense political power and supremacy possessed by this 
class furnish us a security against all the dangers and evils to be 
prehended from the invasions and encroachments of wealth. This 
p. Tanos and intelligent, fervid in their faith, honest 
in their convictions, true in their conduct to the t and sublime 
teachings of the Christian religion, will ever hold in their strong 
and pure hands government, will keep it undefiled and uncorrupt, 
and will carry this people and this country to that higher height 
- of civilization, to that boundless power and limitless tness, to 
these unspeakable glories for which Divine Providence destined 


us. (Applause. 

All the triumphs which mark the history of the Democratic 
all the lofty traditions it furnishes, all the rights and noble 
princi les it has contributed to the common cause of humanity, 
it has made possible the wonderful growth and development 
of our country, the mighty achievements which have crowned the 
efforts of its founders and . — in every domain, dignified by the 
gouins intellect, and enterprise of man, constitute a rich and ines- 
ble heritage of which we should strive to make ourselves 
worthy heirs and 8 The voices which come from the 
the inspiration which springs from the present, the sibilities 
which crown the future, should arouse in us noble and aspira- 
and confirm the resolve with each and Democrat in 
this House to measure in publie life and in l ve achievements 
the high demand made upon us by our common country. [Loud 

and prolonged applause. ] 


Tariff and Other Modes of Taxation: 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN DAVIS, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 23, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having underconsideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr, DAVIS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: For days and days we have been discussing 
the tariff. I think the discussion has the right name when we 
call it the tariff.“ We have not been discus the principles 
of taxation as we should; but we have been „the 
tariff,” i. e., ve have been quarreling over schedules. With that 
view of the case, and in that kind of discussion, the tariff is a 
local question. And to discuss a local question ina National 

is to enter on an endless wrangle. We go round and 
round in a ring which has neither beginning norend. Well, 
then, Mr. Chairman, what is the tariff? It is said to be an in- 
direct mode of taxation. That is the correct definition. It is 
an indirect, quiet, stealth vay of taking from a man’s pocket 
what he would not yield directly and w: ly. Thisisin keep- 
ing with the origin of the word. The word tariff is said to have 
been derived from Tarifa,“ a town in Southern Spain, near the 
Straits of Gibraltar, where this style of taxation is to have 
been practiced in various ways, sometimes levying tariffs on ves- 
sels passing through the straits, with no reason for bs ge, et ex- 
op the spirit of greed, backed by the strong hand of physical 

orce. 

The term seems to have been much in use among the pirates of 
the Mediterranean, who levied tribute or tariff on the commerce 
of nations in all cases where they had the power to do so. And 
it was a proud day for the glory of our young Republic when, in 
1815, the little American Navy, under the command of Commo- 
dore Stephen Decatur, humbled the prideand subdued the power 
of the African corsairs that had for centuries preyed on the 

erce of the world when it dared to enter the waters which 
ey infested and dominated on the borders of Southern Europe, 
Northern Africa, and Western Asia. From that day American 
ships have paid no tariff to the pirates of the Barbary States, 
and it will a prouder day when American citizens cease to 
pay tariffs to the pirates of their own country, who, under the 
plea of “protection,” continue to make onaires of them- 
selves at the expense of the producing people of our country. 


Mr. Chairman, the evils of tariff taxation are easily seen by a 
little candid, unprejudiced thought on the subject. All agree 
that tariff taxes are paid by the consumers of duty-paying goods. 
That is, it is a tax on consumption. The last p r pays 
tariff. It is a tax on consumption and not on accumulation. 
This being the case, let me illustrate: Suppose I have before me 
ten men who are worth in property $1,000 each, and that each 
of them has a family of six persons. These men each pay tariff 
taxes on the consumption of six persons, and all of them together 
pay tariff taxes on the consumption of sixty persons. Now, su 
po I have on my right hand one man who is worth in property 

10,009. He has just as much wealth as all the ten men, and if 
men were required to pay taxes on their accumulations he would 
taxes on his $10,000 the same as the other men on their $10,- 
. But this is not the case. Under the system of tariff taxa- 
tion men do not pay taxes in proportion to their wealth, but in 
poporton to their wants. And the man with $10,000 and a fam- 
y of six persons only pays one-tenth as much taxes on his $10,- 
000 as the other men pay on the same amount of wealth. 

And this is a fixed principle or rule which has no exception, 
that under a system o. tarit taxation wealth in rd hands is 
taxed heavily, while wealth in few hands is taxed lightly. One 
million dollars of wealth in the possession of one thousand men 
will pay a thousand times as much taxes, approximately, as the 
same amount of wealth in the hands of one man. It at once be- 
comes 2 then, that in a country where the revenues are 


raised by tariff taxes, it is not ible to have, in a long series 
of years, a just and equitable division of property In propor- 
tion to wealth the poor are taxed heavil, the rich lightly. 


The rich are continually made richer and the poor poorer; and, 
as the inequalities increase, the process is accelerated. A man 
with $1, pays, approximately, one hundred times as much 
taxes in | iat . — to his means as the man with $100,000. And 
while this is the case, the man with small means in time of war 
or revolution is worth to the Government and country much 
more, in proportion to the amount of wealth which must be 
guarded than is the rich man. Ten thousand men with each a 
thousand dollars, a home, and a family of six persons are an army 
in themselves, and need very little military protection for life 
and property. They are the militia on whom we can safely rely 
in time of trouble. They are the men whom Mr. Jefferson called 
“the most precious part of the community.” 

On the other hand, the millionaire is worth nothing as a militia 
man. His millions of wealth in a thousand e d forms must 
be protected by the Government, and if a jot or tittle of it is de- 
stroyed by the turbulence of mobs or the ravages of the public 
enemy it must be paid for to the last cent. Iknowitis said that 
men of capital aid the Government in times of need with their 

i That isa fine statement in a Fourth of July oration, but 
when the cold facts are examined it will be found untrue, Take 
the case of our late war. For every million of money loaned the 
Government by the capitalist,the people have returned to his 
coffer treble the sum. No, Mr. Chairman, in the last analysis of 
the bottom facts of the case it will be found that the millionare 
in proportion to his wealth, pays the least taxes and is the most 
expensive man in the country, and in time of war he sustains 
the country as the cord sustains the hanged.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is said we must have money to 9 
and run the Government. We all to that. should 
we not obtain that money from the men who have it rather than 
from those who do not have it? Had we not better tax men’s 
wealth instead of their wants? It seems to me, Mr. Chairman 
that these gh ees net ay are too plain for argument. Our tariff 
system was inherited from the monarchies of Europe, and if 
persisted in it must lead to those inequalities of wealth which 
we find in those countries where the few have everything and 
enjoy everything, while the many bear all the burdens and suffer 
ever 2 

Those who advocate a protective tariff have wearied the uni- 
verse with excuses to justify their course. They tell us that it 
is necessary: 

To encourage and build up manufactures. 

And yetlow-tariff countries 5 better with manu- 
factures than high- tariff countries. gland has the lowest tariff 
in Europe. Austria's tariff is ranked among the highest. Eng- 
land excels Austria in manufactures. Belgium is a low-ta 
country, and ranks alongside of England in manufactures, Mex- 
ico is the most tariff-burdened country in America. The United 
States and Canada are lower. Mexico is far behind her North 
American neighbors in manufactures. From 1846 to 1860 the 
United States the Democratic * Walker tariff,” for revenue 
only. From 1870 to 1880 we had a Republican high-protective 

. The percentage of increase of general manufactures 
from 1850 to 1860 was greater than from 1870 to 1880. And it 
may be added that the 8 of increase of the general 
wealth ore country from 1850 to 1860 was greater than from 
1870 to 1880. 
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It is claimed that a protective tariff is necessary— 

To en American manufacturers to pay their employés higher 
nother words, to protect our laborers from competition with 
iced labor of Europe. 

And yet the importation of the cheapestlaborersis free! That 
is one which the employers of labor will not suffer to be 
haot It isafact, also, that low-tariff England pays better wages 

the high-tariff countries of the Continent. Nor does Eng- 
d require a protective tariff against the low-priced labor of 

e Continent. If protective-tariit countries were noted for pay- 
ing high wages to labor, then Mexico would be the American 
parete for wage laborers. The following table has been pub- 

hed, showing the wages in European countries, in some of the 
leading avocations: 


Wages per week. 


Occupation. 


$3. 45 88.12 
4.00 8.16 
4.18 8.25 
4.60 7.25 
4.35 8.10 
8.90 8.12 
4.95 7.70 
3.80 7.00 
3.00 5,40 
4.87 10.92 
2.60 5.00 


It is claimed that a protective tariff is necessary— 

To make a home market for agriculture. 

It does not do this. A protective tariff does not develop gen- 
eral manufactures, and hence does not furnish a better market 
for agriculture. The market prices of corn and wheatin New 

ork were about20 cents per bushel higher on the averagefrom 
1850 to 1860 than from 1870 to 1880. Beef was higher in those 
low-tariff times, from 1850 to 1860, than from 1870 to 1880. Sev- 
eral other articles were lower, showing that the tariff had little 
influence on 3 agricultural products. I admit that special 
industries, with tariffs arranged to favor them at the of 
other industries, are developed by the class laws in their favor. 
This is the evil and bane of the system. It makes millionaires 
of some and paupersof others, New England enjoys the benefits 
of protection. me of her manufacturers are rich. The small 
establishments can not compete with the larger, so they cease to 


work, and general manufacturesin New England have given place | by 


to the large establishments which enjoy special favors. And 
thus it is that agriculture in New England is on the decline. 
Farms there can be bought for less than the cost of improve- 
ments. Pennsylvania is a State of specially protected manufac- 
tures. Her real estate is carrying a burden of $613,000,000 of 
private debts, with State and municipal debts to match. Pro- 
tection is good at making millionaires of the few, but as a bene- 
fit to the many protection is a failure. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that many who see the fallacy of pro- 
tection still favor a tariff for revenue; and yet, as we have in- 
herited that system of taxation from the monarchical countries 
of Europe, may there not be a serpent in that paradise? Let me 

ain mention the undeniable facts referred to in the beginning 
of my remarks. ‘Tariff taxes are ultimately paid by the last pur- 
chaser—by the consumer. All agree in that. In other words, 
tariff taxes are collected on consumption and not on accumula- 


tions. That being true, the poor man pays, approximately, as 


much tariff taxes as the rich man. From act we have seen 
that wealth in many hands is more heavily taxed (through tariff 
taxation) than the same wealth in few hands. Mr. Jefferson said 
that the small home-holders “ are the most precious ” part of the 
population. Let the tariff, in all its phases, tends to abolish 
wealth in the hands of the many, and to specially favor wealth 
in the hands of the few. 

The greater the wealth in a single hand the lighter it is 
touched by tariff taxes in proportion to its amount. Conversely 
the smaller the pittance of wealth in many hands the heavier it 
is taxed in ih pie ortion to each respective individual holding. 
This gene ss holds good, and it is impossible to maintain a 
ome distribution of property in anation supported by tariff taxes. 

iscardinal fact can not be too often repeated, and should never 
be forgotten. In order to encourage and maintain the distribu- 
tion of wealth among the men who create it, we must abandon 
our monarchical system of indirect taxation. This can be done 
88 a system of taxing wealth wherever we find it; 

tis, by taxing men’s accumulations instead of what they con- 
sume; by taxing men on what they have instead of on what they 
need. isis not a new plan that I propose. More than one 
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hundred yearsago Mr. Jefferson, at that time minister to France, 
pene to Mr. Madison, discussed the distribution of wealth as 
follows: 

Iam conscious that an equal division of property is impracticable, but 
the consequences of this enormous inequality producing so much misery to 
the bulk of mankind; legislators can not invent too many devices for sub- 
dividing property, only taking care to let theirsubdivisions go hand in hand 
with the natural affections of the human mind. The descent of pro: of 


therefore, to all the children, or to all the brothers and sisters or - 


evi kind, 
other relations in — å 
Another means of tiy 
all from taxation below a certain point, and to tax t 2 7 5 portions of 
proper in. geometrical progression as they rise.—Bancroft's History of the 
There, Mr. Chairman, is the outline of a just, equitable, and 
ractical of taxation, by America’s first great Democrat. 
our present Democratic party had the courage to abolish all 
tariff taxation, and in its stead inaugurate a system of Federal 
taxes on large incomes, large legacies, and large landed estates, 
leaving small properties free from taxation, what a work of jus- 
ticə and equity it would be. Millionaires would then help to 
pon the burdens of Government, and the laboring poor would 
ave a better chance to rise in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I have ventured to suggest the form of a bill 
which in my opinion would provide liberal revenues for the Goy- 
ernment, while, ultimately, its policy, if isted in, would abol- 
ish the evils of unjust and unequal taxation. My outline 
for a revenue bill, starting from our present absurd high tariff 
position, is as follows: 

A bill to provide revenue for the Government, to institute a just system of 
taxation, and to restore and maintain an adequate volume of money. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the revenue 
law approved October 1, 1890, is hereby repealed, and the revenue 
law approved March 3, 1883, is hereby revived and reénacted, 
except as hereinafter provided. 

SEC. 2. That at the end of the present fiscal year, June 30, 1894, 
the rates of customs in all the schedules of the law hereby re- 
vived shall be reduced one-fourth, except such as are herein- 
after placed on the free list. 

Src. 3. Thatat the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1895, the rates or schedules of duties as they then exist shall be 
reduced one-third. 

SEC. 4. That at the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, 
the duties on im: as they then exist shall be reduced one- 
fourth: Provided, That the internal taxes of the revenue law of 
1893 shall be reduced by the same percentages each year when 
the customs duties are reduced. 

And provided, That the articles enumerated as prohibited“ 
the aforementioned law of 1883 shall remain in the prohibited 
list, and it will become the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on and after June 30, 1894, to add to such prohibited list 
any and all articles and commodities which, in his judgmen 
are dangerous to the health, lives, or property of the people 
the United States. 

Src. 5. That the free list of the aforesaid law of 1883, which 
is hereby reénacted, shall be ee em by adding all timber, 
round, spits, hewn, or sawed, and all lumber, rough and dressed, 
used in the construction of fences, houses, boats, ships, and coop- 
erage, but not advanced in value by manufacture beyond the 
condition of hewn, split, sawed, or dressed, on and after the pas- 
sage of this act. 

SEC. 6. That in ordertoprovideand maintain revenuesfor the 
Government there are hereby authorized and levied taxes as fol- 


Ws: 
First. On all incomes of individuals amounting to $4,000 per 

annum or over, but not exceeding $10,000, 1 per cent per annum. 
Second. Onall incomes of individuals amounting to $10,000 per 

annum, but not exceeding $30,000, 2 per cent per annum. 

Third. On all incomes of individ: amounting to $30,000 per 
annum, but not exceeding $60,000, 3} per cent per annum. 

Fourth. On all incomes of individuals amounting to $60,000 per 
annum, but not exceeding $100,000, 6 per cent per annum. 

Fifth. On all incomes of individuals amounting to$100,000 per 
annum, but not exceeding $500,000, 10 percent per annum. 

Sixth. On all legacies and gifts to heirs of estates, and allin- 
heritances 1 and values of all sorts, counted in the 
aggregate, before division among the heirs, there is hereby au- 
thorized and levied taxes as follows: On all legacies or i- 
tances of $10,000, or over, but less than $100,000 a tax of 5 per 
cent. On legacies of $100,000, or over, a tax of 10 per cent 
per annum. 

Seventh. On all lands and landed estate held by individuals, 
firms, or corporations there is hereby authorized and levied taxes 
as follows: On estates of the value of $10,000 or over (not count- 
ing improvements), but less than $50,000, 2 per eant per annum; 
on estates of the value of 850,000 or over (not counting improve- 
ments), but less than $100,000, 4 per cent per annum; on estates 
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of the value of $100,000 or over (not counting improvements), 6 
per cent per annum. 
SEC. 7. That for the purposes of restoring and maintaining a 
ust and equitable volume of currency, the Secretary of the 
ury is hereby authorized and directed— 
First, to issue $100,000,000 in legal-tender Treasury notes to 


replace the estimated losses and waste of United States notes 
during the t PN years—the volume of which, under the 
law of May 31, 1878, prohibiting the further retirement of United 
States notes. 

Second, to issue $150,000,000 in legal-tender Treasury notes, to 
replace the retirement of national-bank notes below the maxi- 
mum volume of bank currency formerly in circulation; and, 

Third, to issue annually $100,000,000 in legal-tender Treasury 
notes, to meet the increasing necessities of an increasing popu- 
lation. Said Treasury notes shall be executed in the highest 
style of art on the distinctive paper best suited to the manufac- 
ture of the United States notes, and said notes shall be of the 
usual denominations, similar to the notes now in circulation; 
and the United States notes issued under this section shall be 
receivable in the revenues of the General Government and law- 
ful money in all payments, both public and private, except 
where contracts in existence prior to the passage of this act 
have provided otherwise. 

The United States notes authorized by this act shall be added 
to the funds of the United States Treasury, and shall be paid out 
and circulated through and by the usual and lawful disburse- 
ments of the United States Government. 

Sec, 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to prepare and print 
rules and details of procedure, books, blanks, and other neces- 

documents, appoint tax collectors with instructions as to 
their duties, requiring adequate bonds and the usual oath of of- 
fice, and to do and perform all other acts which may be neces- 
to collect the taxes and to issue the Treasury notes herein 
authorized. 
Sec. 9. That this act shall take effect from the date of its pas- 
sage, and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are here- 
by repealed. 
Mr. Chairman, this bill, if enacted into law, will by degrees 
bring us back to the average tariff of 1846, which for fourteen 
ears proved so satisfactory to all parts of the country and toall 
8 with the hope of ultimate free trade with foreign na- 
tions. Speaking of that tariff law of 1846, Mr. Blaine, in his 
„Twenty Years of Congress,” Vol. I, page 196, said: 
Whig of 1848 was not sufficiently decisive to warrant 
A: eyen en tere been desire, to ren the tariff. Gen. Taylor had 
been elected without subscribing to a platform or pledging himself to a 
specific measure, and he was, therefore, ina ition to resist and reject ap- 
peals of the ordinary character. oreover, the tariff of 1 was 
iding abundant revenue and the business of the country was in a flour- 
ining condition at the time his tion was org: Money be- 
came very abundant after the year 1849; large enterprises were undertaken, 
pe ogee mon was prevalent, tor a considerable period the prosperity of 
e country was general and a: genuine. After 1852the Democrats 
had almost undisputed control of the Government and had ually be- 
come a free-trade 8 3 The principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 
seemed for the time to be so en vindicated and approved that resist- 
ance to it ceased, not only among the people but among the protective econ- 
omists, and even am the manufacturers toalarge extent. So general 


was this miescence that in 1856 a protective tariff was not suggested or 
even hin by any one of the three parties which presented Presidential 


candidates. 
It was not s „therefore, that with a plethoric condition of the 


National Treasury for two or three consecutive years the Democratic Con- 
gress, in the closing session of Pierce’s Acministration, enacted what has 
since been known as the tariff of 1857. By this law the duties were placed 
lower than they had been at any time since the war of 1812. The act was well 
received by the people, and was indeed concurred in by a considerable pro- 
portion of the Republican party. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is a short but fair statement of the opera- 
tion of that law in a trial of fourteen years. I admit that there 
wasa panic in 1857, and that protectionists charge that panic to 
the low tariff. Nothing can be more unjust. The panic of 1857 
came through the suspension ofthe State banks, which, through 
all the history of their operations, were in the habit of suspend- 
ing every few years. It would be nearer the truth to say that 
the panic of 1857 would have occurred much sooner if it had not 
been for the strong stream of prosperity which continued to flow 
under the low Walker tariff of 1846 for so many years. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, we have had good times and bad 
times when the tariff was high, and good times and bad times 
when the tariff was low. This being the case, there must be 
some other cause which groe rise to good and bad times. They 
must arise from some other causes than changes of tariff sched- 
ules, Only a few months ago it was said that the law of 1890 re- 

uiring the monthly purchase of silver bullion was the cause of 
Ford times. Controlled by that deceptive cry, Congress repealed 
the silver-purchase clause of thatlaw. The eminent statesmen 
who demanded that repeal told us that we would immediately 
have good times. The good times did not come. We have been 


misled by false prophets, and the times are now harder and more 
distressing than ever, with the country fast drifting into revolu- 
tion. We are now told that if we touch the tariff law of 1890 it 
will close every 3 and fill the country with tramps. That 
prediction is false. mes can not grow worse under low tariff 
any faster than they are now doing under high. By examina- 
tion of the history of panics it will be found that they have no 
connection with the tariff. The highest and lowest tariff coun- 
tries in the world have their periodical panics through their 
false money systems, based on an exportable commodity. It is 
not the low tariffs nor the high tariffs in Europe which have 
brought on the hard times in all the countries of that continent. 

No, Mr. Chairman, good and bad times come from anotherand 
a very different cause. The great Peter Cooper, one of the most 
intelligent and successful business men in 8 has said 
that during his long business life he had witnessed ten distress- 
ing panics, every one of them caused by contraction, destruction, 
or suppression of the currency. All observation and history in 
this country prove his statement to be true. And, being true, 
good and bad times have a financial origin, and are quite uncon- 
nected with the tariff, except when men who profit by the tariff 
wilfully and wickedly intensify the situation for their own pur- 
poses. There is no doubt, Mr. Chairman, but that the trusts and 
combinations which have been nurtured and built up in this 
country by high tariffs have it in their power to enforce their 
demands by stopping their mills and throwing labor out of em- 
ployment, and thus to coerce Congress to do their bidding. The 

ks played a similar game recently by 9 the mone 
which runs the wheels of industry. ey filled the country with 
tramps and bankruptcies in order to compel the Government to 
do their bidding. The great trusts and combines in the manu- 
facturing industries are now playing the same game in order to 
coerce the Government and save the outrageously high and un- 
equal tariff law of 1890. 

r. Chairman, there can be no immediate relief for the people in 
this country by changes in the tariff laws. We must have more 
money and rising prices, or the wheels of industry must remain 
idle; and hungry men, women, and children must remain unfed; 
naked and idle people mustremain unclothed; and the products of 
the farm, shop, mine, and factory must remain without a market. 
If the money volume is not restored, we must drift from bad to 
worse, until suffering humanity in its delirium shall find its own 
remedy for its own unbearable wrongs. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill I propose at once ameliorates the evils 
of tariff legislation, and starts us on the high road to that true and 
just condition mentioned by Mr. Garfield when, in July, 1866, he 
said: 

If our Government pursues this line of policy steadily we shall, year by 
year, approach more nearly to the basis of free trade, use We shall be 
more nearly able to compete with other nations on equalterms. Iam fora 
protection which leads to ultimate free trade. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the language of the patriot. We should 
profit by the utterance. Mr. Garfield wasa protectionist, but he 
saw clearly that, as a permanent policy, tariff protection was 
wrong. In the same speech, July 10, 1866, in this House, he 
warned the House that there was danger of pushing the policy 
of protection toofar. Speaking of the policy of pain, Bes the tar- 
iff too high, he said: 

If to be a protectionist is to adopt the practice which characterized the 
legislation of Great Britain and the leading nations of Europe for more than 
two hundred years, and which is now commended to us by some of our politi- 
cal philosophers and statesmen, then I am no protectionist, and shall never 


be one. 
$ 2 0 s s * * 


That policy, softened down in its outward manifestations, but essentially 
the same in spirit, is urged upon us now by those who would have us place 
so high a aad upon foreign merchandise as to prohibit the importation of 
any article which this country produces or can produce. By so doing, be- 
sides placing ourselves in an attitude of hostility to other nations and 
2 reducing our trade, we would make monopolists of all the 

‘eading manufacturers of country, who could fix the price of all the 
products at their own tion. x 

Mr. Chairman, there again spoke a statesman and a true 
prophet. We have not followed his advice. We have adopted 
a schedule of tariffs which cuts off needed revenues. And we 
have filled the country with trusts, monopolies, and combines, 
which rob the people at will, making millionaires of themselves 
and bankrupts of the people. And these,our masters, are at 
this moment trying to coerce the Congress of the United States, 
threatening to stop their wheels and ruin the country if we dare 
to touch the high protective tariff which has made them so 
dangerous. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been asked if Iam in favor of protection. 
I am in favor of protecting the weak against the strong. In my 
opinion, that is what governments are for, and for that reason 
am opposed to tariff taxation. That system, as I have alread 
shown, taxes the poor and protects the rich. I think weshoul 


tax the rich and protect the 2 And for that reason I have 
bill which taxes incomes above 84, 000 


here given the outline of a 
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r annum, and the greater the income the higher I would tax 
t. I would especially tax those men whose wealth makes them 
dangerous members of society, those men whose wealth enables 


them to buy up Legislatures and to tamper with courts and Con- 
esses. I would also levy taxes on large legacies and large 
finded estates, taxing them more and more heavily as they be- 
come greater and more threatening to the public welfare. His- 
tory has proved that there are two classes which work the down- 
fall of nations—the dangerously rich and the dangerously poor— 
while the men who own their own humble and comfortable 
homes are, in the language of Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘the most pee 
of the State.” It is easy, Mr. Chairman, if we really desire 
do so, to arrange our systems of taxation so that we may favor 
the humble workers who are our best classes, and to check the 
dangerously rich while we employ and reclaim the idle. 

r. Chairman, there is another part of this subject which few 
havediscussed. Weareconfronted witha Treasury deficit which 
no system of taxation can remedy in time to meet the necessities 
of the|Governnient. We are told, too, that that deficit is contin- 
ually increasing under the operation of our high tariff, which is 
so prohibitive in its nature that it yields insufficient revenues. 
We are in that condition condemned by Mr. Garfield when he 
said a tariff should not be so high as to cease to yield revenue, 
as it would then be the foster-father of dangerous monopolies; 
and, as a corollary, would be the fruitful creator of bankrupt- 
cies and tramps. We have now all that that great statesman 
predicted. We have bankruptcies; we have tramps; we have 
monopolies; and, Mr. Chairman, we have deficient revenues. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, we need money, and we need it quick. 
Fortunately, we have the meansin our power to meet that neces- 
sity, if we choose to use them. By the law of May 31, 1888, the 
yolume of the United States notes was not to be reduced below 

6,000,000. That law has not been observed. Although the 
vernment has not veri 80 contracted the volume of green- 
backs, yet it has stood silen y by and seen that volume reduced 
from year to year, by loss and waste, until itis doubtful if more 
850, 000.000 of greenbacks are now 1 in existence. 
my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the Government should obey the 
irit of that law and at once issue $100,000,000 of new notes 
to replace the lost and destroyed greenbacks. It would not vio- 
late any contract, but it would replenish the Treasury and obey 
the spirit of the law of 1878, which is as follows: 


An act to forbid the further retirement of United States legal-tender notes. 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the passage of this 
act it shall not be lawful for the Secretary of the TANT or other officer 
under him, to cancel or retire any more of the United States legal-tender 
notes. And when any of the said notes may be redeemed or be received into 
— 5 under any law from any source whatever and shall KOLONE 
he United States, they shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, but 
they shall be reissued and paid out again and kept in circulation: ovided, 
that nothing herein shall prohibit the cancellation and destruction of muti- 
lated notes and the issue of other notes of alike denomination in their stead, 
as now provided by law. 
All and of acts in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approved, May 81, 1878. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not charge that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has directly destroyed or retired, or in any way re- 
duced the volume of the greenbacks since May 31, 1878. But, 
sir, he has stood by and seen it done. He has heard of the Chi- 
cago fire and the flood of Johnstown. He has heard of fires and 
floods, and shipwrecks, and disasters on all hands from year to 
year. He knows, and we know—yes, sir, all men know—that 
millions on millions of United States notes have been retired by 
loss and destruction during the last thirty years. And our Gov- 
ernment officers know, and we all know, that every dollar lost 
means a contraction of the currency, with falling prices of pro- 
ducts and less demand for labor. The law of May, 1878, was in- 
tended to preserve the volume of greenbacks at the volume 
which was estimated to be in existence at that time. That 
volume has not been preserved. 

The Secretary has not reduced the volume, but he has stood 
by and seen it done. The laws of this country are intended to 
preserve human life, and the man who commits homicide has 
committed a crime. And, sir, the man who stands silently by 
and sees the murder committed is particeps criminis. Our Secre- 
taries have not retired the volume of the greenbacks, but they 
have sat silently still and haveseenthemdestroyed. They have 
uttered no word of warning, but, on the other hand, they have 
reported them, from month to month in their official report, as 
in full undiminished volume. They thus see the crime commit- 
ted and utter no word of warning. They are particeps criminis. 
They deny and try to hide the crime. They are thus as much 
guilty of the crime asif they had deliberately committed it them- 
selves with malice aforethought. The result of this crime is 
contraction of the money volume. This reduces the prices of all 


property, increasing the weight of debts and taxes, making it 
necessary for the producers of wealth to sell more of their prop- 


erty in order to meet their monetary obligations. And, on the 
other hand, it increases the value of dollars in the hands of men 
who receive them from the debtors and taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another point of importance in this 
connection. The banks during the past dozen years have retired 
about $150,000,000 of their currency more than they have taken 
out. Their maximum of currency at any one time has been 
about $350,000,000. The amount now outstanding is below $200,- 
000,000. The banks should be compelled to keep in circulation 
an even and steady volume of currency or they should be com- 
pelled to give up the job of issuing currency entirely. The least 
that should be done in justice to the people is to replace the re- 
tired bank currency with new greenbacks as fast as retired, with 
the prohibition of the banks from reissuing the currency after 
they have once retired it. They should be compelled to fish 
or cut bait.” The people are entitled to an even and adequate 
volume of currency with which to do business and with which 
to pay their debts, with the prices of property at the same gen- 
eral sea-level of values prevailing at the time the debts were 
contracted. 

This can be done by controlling the volume of money. To 
make good the retired bank currency, we require $150,000,000 
of new greenbacks. That sum turned into the public Treasury 
would p the Government above want in spite of any present 
pressing necessities, And it would only be a return to the cir- 
culation of currency which has been fraudulently retired, wasted, 
or destroyed. It would be in no sense an inflation of the cur- 
5 7 800 It would be merely returning to the poopie their own, 
which they should have had all the time. It would give to the 
country rising prices. Money now hoarded in the banks would 
be checked out and invested. Old enterprises would again pros- 
per with the ability to pay their employés good wages. New 
enterprises would start up. All strikes of laboring men would 
cease. Idle men would all find employment at living wages. 
The clouds of revolution would disappear from our skies, and 
distress, nakedness, and starvation of men, women, and children 
would be heard of in the land no more. It would bring on the 

year of jubilee. Debts would be paid, mortgages lifted, and 

omes saved. It would again be possible for laboring men and 
their families to be happy. Again the home in the hamlet would 
become a place of comfort; fathers and mothers would have 
clothing warm enough to shut out the chilling blasts of winter 
and decent enough for weekly visits of whole families together 
to the church and the Sunday school. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, there is another item which is neces- 
sary to continue this just and happy state of things. The money 
volume must grow or increase as population increases. In order 
to insure such an increase of money there should be added to the 
circulation at least $100,000,000 per annum of United States 
Treasury notes. This amount should be added at once and an- 
nually to prevent what Gen. Grant, in his message of December, 
1873, styled “a comparative contraction.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is but fair that the people should have the 
relief I have here pointed outand which I have embodied in my 
bill. It would relieve the Treasury of its present deficit an 
the country from its erous paralysis, and, in connection 
with the income tax and other revenues I have suggested, 
would furnish the revenues of the Government in great abund- 
ance until the new order of things could be adjusted and other 
modes of taxation established. 

Of course the money lord will interpose his objections and 
swear by all the powers of the bottomless pit that the restora- 
tion and maintenance of the volume of currency for the use of 
the 1 will be unlimited inflation. He will call it repudia- 
tion of debts and all manner of names suggested by his merci- 
less greed. But, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion it is time for 
the people to begin to look after their own interests and to stop 
turning their pockets wrong side out and their families into the 
streets in order to get the applause of speculators and Shylocks, 

Mr. Chairman, there is a class of men who, misled by the 
gold-standard cranks, will inquire after the redemption of the 
people’s currency. To these honest but misguided men I will 
say, the people will attend to that. I believe in the redemption 
of money. All money must be redeemed. That is what money 
is for. But sbi oar dollars is no redemption. er must 
have a better and safer redemption than with gold. But it must 
be redeemed with value. A money not so redeemed is worth- 
less. In the first place, a government must receive its money in 
the Government revenues. This is primary redemption. It is 
likea man receiving his own paper in payments to himself. 

A money s0 received in the Government revenues has always 
been good money in this country. Such a money is just as good 
as the issuing government, and lives and dies with the govern- 
ment that issues it. It will fight for its own life and that of the 
government. This is now universally known to be the best form 
of war money used by modern nitions when cowardly coin has 
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played the traitor and left the field, And a money that can stand 
the strain of war and the shock of arms is surely able to stand the 
lesser strain in time of peace. Let this money, which is receiv- 
able in the revenues of the Government, be also endowed with 
the quality of legal tender for all debts, public and private. When 
this is done all men will advertise their eagerness to redeem it 
with all the values they have for sale. Such a money will not 
rest on the value of the monetary material, but on the values of 
all property which people have for sale. Not on a handful of 
gold in the hands of rascally officials or in banks of doubtful solv- 
ency, but on all the values in the entire country that are forsale. 

Jam not talking at random in this matter, Mr. Chairman, but 
Iam repeating the words of the old orthodoxleaders of both the 
old parties now represented in this House. In this matter of 
money Iam a better Republican than the present degenerate 

imens we find on the hustings, and sometimes in the halls 
legislation. And I am, too, on the same platform with the 
men who made the greenback, which sayed the country when 
gold had fled from the field of danger. Is any man here a Demo- 
crat of the old school of Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Monroe, 
and Calhoun, then Iam with him. If any man here is a Repub- 
lican of the school of Chase, Thaddeus Stevens, and E. G. Spauld- 
ing, the father of the greenback, then Iam with him. Ido not 
propose anything new. I hate new experiments in this all-im- 
portant money question. It is too serious a matter, and experi- 
ments are not necessary. I call attention to the following ocu- 
ments in proof of what I say: 

In the years 1837—38 John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, dis- 
cussed this matter of Government paper very fully in the United 
States Senate. Mr, Calhoun said: 

Inow undertake to affirm positi 


the discussi: 
suitable occasion I shall be able to make good every word I have uttered. 
4 * * * s * * 


Wo are told there is noinstance ot a government 


that ald d — na When receivable in the d f 
ever 0 o ues o 
Uk uaa succeeded. 
* 


enever a 
a government had anything like a fair trial 
* — * * * s$ 


It may throw some light on this subject to state that North Carolina just 
after the Revolution issued a large amount ee eee made 


r that did not depre- 
F the form that I pro- 


ceivablein dues toher; it was also a legal but which, of course, 
Was not made obligatory after the adoption of the Federal Constitution. A 
large amoun! A ‘our five hi thousand dollars—re- 
matned in circ and con ed to circulate for more 
than twenty years at par with gold and silver d the whole ith 


time, wi 
no other advantage than of the State, which 
was much less than $100,000 per annum.— Money of Nations, pages 64, 65. 


ail, Old experiments which have 
. Gold-basis paper is an experi- 
ment which always fails when the strain comes. Government 
paper, legal tender and receivable in the revenues, is an old and 
-testedsystem. It is preferred to coin, and never fails while 

the issuing government stands. 

Mr. E.G. 1 a banker in Buffalo, N. V., in time of the 
war chairman of the Subcommittee on Ways and Means in 1861, 
1862, and 1863, and known in financial history as The Father 
of the Greenback,” has discussed commodity redemption of 
money as follows: 

-dollar bill 

Nee rs 4 — passes from 

chant at Chicago pays to a farmer tional 
wheat, the farmer by the operation redeems such national 
greenbacks nor in gold, but in a commodity better than either, 8 
8 article useful to all. So every merchant in New York that 
sells a bale of cotton goods and receives his pay for it iu currency, redeems 
such „notin the way that banks redeem it, but in cotton goods, 
which is far better, because 1 orms the true functions ot money by facil- 
timate sale of commodities. Soe time that a merchant 
1 tral curre: by receiving 
— tax. So 55 or Inborer that receives na- 


to another, it is a 
time a mer- 


test ty for resorting to the 
e $e ane, 8 sending it home for redemp- 
On this same subject I find the following in a speech Dy, Sena- 
tor GEORGE, in the United States Senate, March 14, 1892: 


I believe, and I shall read the authority of oneof the greatest men who ever 
in this body to that effect, that the pro’ now made by law for the 
ption of tender notes are amply sufficient to redeem and to keep 
par not only small additional sum provided for in my amendment, 
double the amount of the backs When I shall 


now in circulation. 
re read that to the Senate, being the authority, as Í said before, of one of 
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uty in the reasons why the amendment should be 
8 the Both day of wy, 1886, Mr. Beck, then a Senator from Ken mucky, 


“Tam not going to pr anything now about or against the $100,000,000 re- 
e 


test men whoever sat in this body, I believe I shall have adopted. 


the House resolution. Inever have 
ty for 950,000,000 reserve; I donot believe it 
now. It becomes more and more absurd every day to hear about 8100, 000, 
pon greenbacks. I do not believe the credit of this Government 8 
pa 1 penny if we were to-day to take 850,000,000 or all of that reserve 
and pay off the 3 per cent bonds with it.” 
There are now 


serve; that will not 
believed there was any 


I do; and there was no necessity for the retentién of more than 
$50,000, as he calls it, to guard them. He did not regard even that amount 
as necessary. I will read a little further: 

“ Whatever may have been thought to be prudent in 1879, when theresump- 
tion act was an experiment, eight years of experience have shown that the 
greenback needs no protection.” 

That is, $346,000,000, Iadmit, and I want the admission to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that an unlimited amount of greenbacks without provision for 
their redemption would in the end become a depreciated b 
which I stand ready to voteat all times. 

“When we paid off 850,000,000 of 3 per cent bonds between the ist day of 
January and the ist day of July last, we „00, O00 of them were paid in 
i — — the oes 2 Ay men 3 eld the 28000 00 

0 were gold. and yet when were paid, ac- 
cording to Mr, Beck, $40,000,000 of them were in greenbacks at the re- 
eee — the holders of the bonds; that is, they preferred the greenbacks to 

e ; 


$ When the character of money in which our customs dues were paid at 
great ot New York d the month of June was looked into it was 
cent of the taxes were in greenbacks, al- 
coin, and coin alone, for cus dues." 
at the Secretary of the ATLASU T although the law re, 
of the 0 W re- 
quired him to collect the duties in coin, felt at liberty to colless 82 per cent 
oo Dacike sn the Teaasuiry ds ld for the redemption! 
“The green old for the national-bank 
notes have been increased in the last flve months from Sa py ie 
ks; wants to have them redeemed, so that 
gold for Buco 1 tar less 
ann as we paid cent 
for $5,000,000 of it, and 4} per cent for the balance. n 


Mr. Alison, of England, has discussed a domestic currency as 
follows: 


„ 


It has been already explained that, as the great objects of ——— 
are to be ad te and retainable, so the a evi Bie hiner 
can be tted in tothe cireulsting medinim are to establish it on 
a basis which is either narrow or lable to fluctuation. 

ec s s * 2 * kd 


Speaking of a currency based on gold, Mr. Alison says: 
In the first place, if the gold tained, exchanges become 
8 byt strangling 28 starving the 9 so lowering the 
uce of every is 
by 


Sey peony es of ustry, the remedy is worse than 
disease. Gold isa v: th and f 4 
oo ery ing, necessary for foreign exchanges 


have been 


è “What 18 the use orit if TOON ONIY te swnined ty meakion tn. E 
2 re e capi- 
rich and all other classes poor? 8 

* 


To put this domestic currency on a proper f itis ble that 
the and —.— eran) on 
that ove banker who chooses to deal in notes should 


Go 
e for its value as 


ment, and 
it is for the 3 percents. Ni would to establish such a 
eurrency, and confine it within the requisite limits. 
* kd e * * 


e s 
It belongs to practical men to devise the details of such a system; but ít 
woul ac- 


hon setabout by men of capaci ern 


t. 

com t. And it may safely be a 
is not made, the nation continue to be visited e 
periods of all the frui 


military la lashes, 
were brought out at successive times to receive their punishment by install- 
ments a3 soon as their wounds had been healed in the hospital. 

Mr. Chairman, I have now shown and proven by the highest 
authorities and the soundest reasoning that the revenues of the 
Government may be increased and the deficit in the Treasury 
remedied legitimately and safely, even in the face of decreasing 
and even the final abolition of our oo unjust system of 
tariff taxation on imported commodities. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that it is continually disputed that 
there has been any contraction of the currency, and that the 
Secretary of the Treasury under the last Administration took 
the ground in his official reports that there had been no con- 
traction of the currency of the country since 1866; but his 

ound was 50 palpably, absurd that it required little argument 
5 all fair and sensible men that the Secretary was 
wrong, and that his official reports were very misleading. The 

resent Secretary does not seem to be quite so bold and reck- 
ess, but he takes the ground that there is pan of money in 
the country. Iclip the following from one of his late reports: 


That the amount of money in the country is ater than is uired for 
the transaction of the business is co: 
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of which s — large sums we have had contraction by the retirement of their currency by 
TEF f ber 16 a a aro as will enable the beaks and other insti | the banks, by waste and loss of currency by the usual ways that 


0 which it belongs to loan it to the people at remunerative rates, | currency is wasted and destroyed, and by the growth of popula- 
it will continue until the — — of ne 9 — — 8 tion. Part of the time there has been some additions to the cur- 
Goes nob create business, but business creates # demand for money; ana | TONY rough the coinage of silver, but that haus not been enough 
until there is such a revival of industry or trade asjto require the use of the | to balance the 5 of gold to Europe. 
alates. ennaa 3 883 Mr. Chairman, I have alluded to the Hard times in England 
turbing in any manner tue relations which its different forms now bear | When troops were necessary to guard life and property day and 
each other. night, and to keep the peace while people were idle and suffer- 
ing. That state of things was relieved by certain acts of Parlia- 
ment, which increased the volume of the currency. The result 
was instantaneous. Immediately the industries sprang into life, 
the people were employed and contented, and the troops were 
dismissed. So, Mr. Chairman, if our Government desired to do 
so, the industrial distresses of this country at this momentcould 
be relieved in a very few days by additions of money to the cir- 
culation, giving to the country rising prices. And let me say, 
sir, this is our only remedy. Try what we will first, the increase” 
of the currency is our only remedy. There is no other. Apply 
that remedy now, and we will have relief and peace. Postpone 
it and no sane man will desire to be responsible for what may 
happen through the sufferings and delirium of seventy 


Mr, Chairman, in my opinion that statement shows very little 
knowledge of the money question and the laws which control cir- 
ċulation. When money is plentiful and not decreasing in vol- 
ume there is no congestion in the banks, borrowers are plentiful, 
and money commands a good interest. It does not lie idle in the 
banks. It is not seen to be plentiful in the banks; but it is felt 
to be plentiful in circulation. But let money be scarce and de- 
creasing in volume and it does notcirculate. Prices are falling 
and no man will invest in property or in new oe: The 
money of individuals is placed in banks waiting for prices to 
reach bottom. Money lies idle in banks, where it can be seen. 
Its owners will not invest it and no man can afford to borrow it. 


That is the condition to-day. We have an increasing popula- | of people. 
tion and decreasing money. That means falling prices, conges- | Mr. Chairman, in order to show the dangers that are coming 
tion of money in banks, idle men, and general distrust among | upon us through the nonciroulation of money and prices, 


I call attention to the following extract from the Manufacturer, 


of Philadelphia, January 20, 1884; a leading journal devoted to 
the re ra, commercial and economic subjects. The Manu- 


facturer says: 


the people. 

PE GE the money can -be seen, and because no man will 
consent to borrow it for investment, our finance minister says we 
have money enough, and, publis this opinion, he deceives 
the people and trouble continues. Now let the word go forth 
that there will be a marked increase of money by new issues, 
and that the money volume shall hereafter keep even with 
the increase of population and there will be:a very sudden and 
po chi in the condition of the country. Men will rush to 

e banks 


A MOVEMENT TOWARDS BANKRUPTCY. 
The most serious matter presented to the attention of the American pa 


persisted 4 
ence. It has now gone so far, with a distinct promise that it will go farther, 


interests, 
no money will try to borrow. The banks will no longer be iat thie wheat ATONEN OLTIN D are se 
The measure of the loss to them to the nation may be es 


ment and general industry be the order of the day. There | the follo ‘facts: we van, Hen price for wheat on December 1 was 
will be no more tramps in the land through enf idleness. | The average for corn was 13.8 cents below the price in 180.. ‘Ths averagofor 
Men will forget that we ever had hard times, or that such a thing | barley was 40.6 cents, the record, as against 54 cents in 

1891. The farm cotton the lowest ever Teco’ „ being 6.99 


Mr. Chairman, I do not speak at random in this matter. This 
subject of the contraction and expansion of the currency is not 
new. Other nations have Pe through the same experience 
that we have. In the year 1816, in England, at the close of the 
wars of Napoleon, the British Parliament passed a law to re- 
strict the use of silver. In 1819 another law was passed to re- 
duce the volume of paper. The face of the country was.at once 
changed as by afrost insummer. A jubilant, prosperous, and 
happy poopie were at once struck with paralysis in all their 
industries and business. The money which was not.destroyed 
* 2 eee Labor ceased pa ee cs ean Starva- 

on and general distress vailed tosuch an extent that troo 
were on foot day and night to guard the country, and to com- — — — — 
pel men, women, and children to starve in peace. And, by the | merce of the nation; when they are erous everything prospers; when 

ear 1826, four-fifths of the landholders of England had lost their | they become poor business of every kind must languish. oe 
fonda: In 1816 the number of landholders in England was 160,- | Get, The dimensions of their indeb —— y 
That which they could have paid with 50 bushels of wheat in now re- 
3 By the year 1826 it had been reduced to about thirty thou- quires 100 toshals. — tnay pay ths langer the —.— becomes. The 
sand. peop wrens m accustomed DIES 6 

Mr. Chairman, we havefollowed the example of England. At | fratnow. with hundreds of millions of farm mortgages held here, tn default 
the close of the late war the people, as individuals, were out of | for principal and interest, perhaps the bitter cry of these unfortunate peo- 
debt and prosperous. In 1866 there was a law passed to contract ple will be heeded. It is useless to look for payment froma debtorwho loses 
the an Cher: that war money of various sorts which had e N any wg area 5 rie pra 8 
aie 3 = nigh ae war aon saved a country was rapidly in the East are atlast 1 — — — our fellow. citizens in e 

es 
1111! ĩ Ä 
in 1868, but it was checked in the bud by the modification of the | at g 
contraction law. The people took heart and the panic was not 
much noticed. It blew over, and times were good again, almost | @ 
without a break. In 1873 silver was demone As it had been 
in England in 1816. This brought the le and their indus- 
tries toa standstill, and there began such a panic as had not be- 
fore been known in this country. There came no remedy and 
times J eae gradually worse. 

In 1877 the people were in a delirium of anguish and suffering, 
and cities began to burn. The Shylocks took fright, and two 
remedial measures were d in 1878. One Jaw enacted that 
no more currency should be canceled by burning, and that there 
should be coined $2,000,000 of silver monthly and added to the 
currency. This measure brought relief. Though little money 
was added to the circulation, the people were assured that con- 
traction had ceased, and, being little in debt, good times came, 

d the New York Clearing House did more business in 1881 than 

any year before or since in this country. But since that time 


value of an acre’s product of the leading staples in Wa wen E 
av ’ 0 
112 This is a decline 


54 percent. The value of an acre's product ofcotton within thesame period 
tumbled from $28.01 ‘to $10.65, a fall of 62 per cent. These statistics are 
resentative of the whole case. ‘They stand for u decrease of value along the 
whole line of commodities. tained the 


2 upon 
there 18 . ears the crops have been short, while 
the price, although amre slightly for atime, has never failed to resume 
il ovement. us! 
been, ot course, great ot farm values. 

The of values means simply that the farmers of the 


country a 
continuously return for their labor. They constitute A yao — 


contr: it that every payment of debt to her prac enlarges the ob- 
tion. She feeds her people cheaply at the expense of 

selltheir products without profit. She runs her mills with American 
cotton: ‘ht at half its real value because she has fixed the We have 
sent eno material to her shores to cancel much of our debt to her, but 
the debt is as * as it ever was, probably greater. And, while we 
ber thus to rob and ruin our business, her representatives at W. 
5 trying to destroy our manufacturing industries for her 

vani y 
The Ameri people must pple with the lem of falling 

They must doso Viera resolute pt Come to give . —— ———— 

not do so, we shall have tical troubles west of the 
which will shake the nation from center to circumference. 


I also call attention to the following on the same subject 
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from one of the ablest financial and economic writers of this 
country: 
HOW PRICES HAVE FALLEN—THE DISASTROUS DOWNWARD MOVEMENT. 
LX. J. Warner, in New York Sun.] 
Let us stop to review first the fall 9 from 1873 to 1893, and its effects 


Evidence is 


0 

e ha , 
abundant, however, to prove that the general average of ces of staple 
ete — ier. Pao game 15 true 


up in organized tected industries, but duration of employment and 
to sarnings, ov thoss industries, have materially decre as profits 
have decre; k condition of things has led to combinations of capital 


1 was 2,432,000,000 bushels; for 
1892, 2,403,000,000 bushels; for 1893, 1 ut with a reduced 


ly the Liverpool price has 
bushel in 1893, © cat oro and the lowest price for over a hundred years. 
The wheat crop of the United States is placed at 396,000,000 bushels for 1893, 
as against 516,000,000 for 1892. 

The cotton crop of this country for 1892 was 6,717,000 bales; for 1893, 6,600,000 

bales. At the same time the price has gone down from 8.4 cents a pound in 

to 6.89 cents for 1893. And altogether, if the farm products of this year 
could be sold at the prices prevailing in 1873, they would bring the farmers 
nearly 81. 500,000,000 more than at the prices prevailing this year. This would 
make a big difference in the 3 power of farmers. 

It is idle to claim that any considerable part of this fallin the prices of 
agricultural 3 is due to paint nd methods of production, or to im- 

roved . The truth is, near 4 all the improvements in farming 

lements date k beyond the period under consideration. Almost the 
exception is in the improved self-binder for harvesting. So, too, most 
of the great railway lines were 1 ES before, or in the early part of the 
period embraced between 1873 and 1 

Perhaps nothing affords a better test of the change in the value of farm 
ucts than milch cows. Instead of an increase relatively to 3 
has been a decided decrease, and, at the same time, a fall of 50 per cent 

in the selling price of these animals. 

As arule, farms have pone down with the fall in the prices of farm prod- 
ucts. Exceptions to this rule no doubt exist in some of the newer States 
where fertile soils have been more recently brought under cultivation. But 
80 great has the de tion of farms become in many of the older States 
that what to do with them has become a serious question. 

The important question is, What is the cause of this fall in prices? 

Does it arise from achange in the relation of soppy to demand, or from 
changed conditions of production? No! Certainly not 5 per cent of the fall 


due to such cases. 
si is due to a change in the money standard—in the pricing instrument. 
In other words, the change is in the money and not in the commodities. 


The change, however, has come in such disguise that it seems not to have 


deen a nt to , and besides, every effort has been made by those in- 
terested and by the public press, especially the great dailies of the East, to 
obscure the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that I am in favor of Government 
protection. That is what governments are for—to protect the 
weak against the strong. This should be done in all the arrange- 
ments of the finances, and in mattersof taxation. Asarule the 
weak can not be protected by high tariffs; because, as I have 
shown, tariff taxes fall heavily on property in many hands, and 
lightly on property in few hands. Such a system in its very na- 
ture favors the rich at the expense of the poor. But on the 
other hand there are many facts to prove that free trade is often 
the best protection. Take the case of free wool. At first it 
would appear that the admission of free wool from abroad would 
compete with our home wool and lower the price, but from ex- 
perience it has been found that there is no wool for export from 
any nation in the world that will compete with our best home 
wools. There is no wool raised for export by any nation that 
will compete with the middle wools of the Southdowns and Ox- 
fordshire sheep; nor with the combing wools of our Cotswold 
and Leicester breeds. But on the other hand, the foreign wools 
are needed to mix with our home wools, making great demand 
for the home-grown wools. Hence, the cheaper our manufac- 
turers can get the foreign wools the more they can pay for the 
home wools, and the more of the home product they val be able 
to buy and use. And even in the matter of Merino wools, they 
are not alike when produced in different climates, with varyin, 
soils and atmospheres of varying humidity and temperatures. 4 
wish in this connection to call attention to the opinions of others, 
showing that I am not alone in my position. Gen. Grant, in his 
annual message to Congress, December 7, 1873, made the follow- 
ing recommendation; 
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I would suggest to the propriety of readjusting the tariff so as to 
increase the revenue and at the same time decrease the number of articles 
on which duties are levied. Those articles which enter into our manufac- 
tures and are not produced at home, it seems to me should be entered free. 
Of those articles of manufacture which we produce aconstituent part of, but 
do not produce the whole, that part which we do not produce should enter 
free also. I will instance fine wool, dyes, etc. These articles must be im- 
ported to form a part of the manufacture of the higher grades of woolen 
goods. Chemi used as dyes, compounded in medicines, and used in vari- 
ous ways in manufactures, come under this class. The introduction, free of 
duty, of such wools as we do not produce, therefore would be a benefit io 
home production. There are many articles entering into home manufac- 
tures which we donot produce ourselves, the tarif upon which increases the 
cost of piper the manufactured article. All corrections in this regard 
are in the direction of bringing labor and capital in harmony with each 
other, and supplying one of the elements of prosperity so much needed. 


Albert Gallatin, in 1832, said: 


The object of the woolgrowers is that that market should be enlarged, but 
this can not be done 3 unless the manufacturer is firmly estab- 
lished; and for that purpose it is necessary that theraw materials should be 
obtained on reasonable terms. To enhance its price by persevering in the 
existing exorbitant duties is not less inconsistent with sound policy than 
with justice. * * + The value of the hides and raw skins imported free of 
duty and consumed in the United States has for the last © years ex- 

ed $1,800,000 a year. It is evident that if in order to protect the raising of 
American cattle by giving an additional value to the hide a high duty had 
been laid on those Imported, the domestic manufacture of leather in all its 
branches, instead of being in its present flourishing state, would have been 
most materially injured, and we should haye been obliged either to import 
from Europe or to purchase at exorbitant prices all those articles which it 
now supplies at a moderate rate. 

The uction in England of the duty on foreign wool to 4 cents a pound 
has caused a fallin the price of woolen goods without lao L the wool- 

ower at home. The free introduction of the species not raised here would, 

y encouraging the manufacture generally, ultimately enlarge the market 
for the domestic wool. It is the only way to introduce the manufacture of 
blankets and to reduce the price of home-made flannels and of the coarser 
species of cloth. 


In 1857 Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, afterwards Vice- 
President of the United States, said: 


The manufacturers, Mr. Chairman, make no war upon the woolgrowers: 
They assume that the reduction of the duty on wool or repeal of the duty al” 
together will infuse ‘or into that drooping interest, stimulate home pro- 
duction, and diminish the production of foreign woolen manufactures and af- 
fordas y and increasing demand for American wool. They believe this 
policy will be more beneficial to the woolgrowers, to the agricultural inter- 
ests, than the present poll The manufacturers of woolen fabrics, many 
of them men of large experience and extensive knowledge, entertain these 
views, and they are sustained in these Sian by the experience of the great 
manufactur’ nations of the Old World. 

Since the uction of duties on raw materials in England, since wool was 
admitted free, her woolen manufactures have so increased and prospered 
thatthe production of native wool has increased more than 100 per cent., 
The experience of England, France, and Belgium demonstrates the wisdom 


of that policy which makes the raw material duty free. Let us profit by their 
example. 
s * * + * * * 


If our manufactures are to increase, to keep pace with the population and 
the growing wants of the people; if we are to have control of the markets 
of our own country; if we are to meet with and compete with the manu- 
facturers of England and other nations of Western Europe in the markets 
of the world, we must have our raw materials admitted free of duty orat a 
mere nominal rate. 

‘ * 0 è * * 75 


We of New England believe that wool, especially the cheap wools, manila, 
hemp, flax, raw silk, lead, tin, brass, hides, linseed, and many other articles 
used in our manufactories can be admitted duty free, or for a mere nominal 
duty, withont injuring to any extent any considerable interest of the country. 


Mr. Wilson continued, as follows: 


In closing, Mr. Chairman, the remarks I have felt it my duty to submit te 
the Senate and the country, that the Commonwealth I represent on this 
floor—I say in part, for my colleague, Mr. Sumner, after an enforced absence 
of over e months, is here to-night to give his vote, if he can not raise 
his voice, for the interest of his State—has a deep interest in the modifica- 
tion of the tariff of 1846 by this Congress. Her merchants, manufacturers, 
mechanics, and business men in all departments of a varied industry want 
action now before the Thirty-fourth Congress passes away. 

They are for the reduction of the revenue to the actual wants of an eco- 
nomical administration of the Government; for the depletion of the Treas- 
ury, now full with millions of hoarded gold; for a free list embracing arti- 
cles of prime necessity we do not produce; for mere nominal duties on ar- 
ticles which make up a large portion of our domestic industry, and for such 
an adjustment of the duties on the productions of other nations that come 
in direct competition with the product of American capital, labor, and skill 
as shall impose the least burdens on that capital, labor, and skill. 


During the same debate Mr. MORRILL of Vermont said: 

On Shemeld hardware, such as cutlery, edged tools, files, and saws, some 
protection is needed a little longer, but for this 20 per cent is ample; and 
upon all other kinds 10 per cent, I feel quite sure, is fully sufficient. 

It will be seen from the above testimony that free trade orlow 
tariff is a better protection than a high tariff with respect to 
wool and other articles. The same is true in regard to iron. 
When the magnetic ores of Spain and other necessary ores for 
mixing with ours are admitted free into this country, it favors 
the more extended use of home ores and protects” or encour- 
ages the manufacture of iron without lowering the price of home 
ores. There is a similar condition, also, connected with the 
management of silver ores. The largest silver-smelting estab- 
lishment in the world, perhaps, is located in Kansas. At that 
factory, engaged in treating home ores, it is found that certain 
Mexican ores are needed in the operation. If those foreign ores 


can be had cheaply it does not lower the price of the home artie 
cle, but it exten 


its use and increases its value. In this pas 
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ticular even our Kansas protectionists acknowledge that free 


trade is the best protection. So, Mr. Chairman, we should be 
careful; when loading our people with taxes, that we are not at 
the same time reducing their ability to pay. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another view of this tariff subject which 
touches our patriotism. I refer to the levying of tariff taxes on 
the materials for shipbuilding. Without going into particulars 
as to present schedules, I think I can prove that our tariff taxes 
and our shipping laws have been very detrimental toour Ameri- 
can commerce and to our naval power and standing on the high 
seas. During the low tariff period the American commerce on 
the high seas grew to be of the first importance. In 1856 our 
tonnage on the ocean was equal to the tonnage of Great Britain. 
It was equal tothe tonnage of all the world except Great Britain. 
We did more than 70 per cent of ourown carrying trade, and our 
300,000 hardy seamen earned large sums per annum carrying the 
commerce oh other nations. Our vessels traversed every sea, 
and the American flag embellished every harbor and danced 
gaily on the billows of every ocean. In 1893 we carried but 21 
per cent of our own tonnage, and in value of foreign commerce 
we stood, and now stand, fourth on the list of commercial nations. 
We have been pale i oat by England and France; and even 
inland Germany, with her limited access to the highway of 
nations is now ahead of the great Republic. Our 70,000,000 of 
people with our unlimited seacoasts, unsurpassed harbors, and 
every natural advantage that the heart of man can imagine or 
desire, are fettered by unjust tariff and Bhipping laws. 

Mr. Chairman, this question should bs fully undersood. Why 
is it that the greatest nation on the earth, with a people of un- 
bounded energy and opportunities, and with an internal com- 
merce without parallel, should have thus fallen into decay on the 
ocean inthe space of asingle generation? There must be a cause 
for so great a comparative decadence; or, to put it lightly, for 
such a marked nonimprovement. We usually hear the reply 
that it was the war that destroyed our commerce and drove us 
from the high seas.” Mr. Chairman, let us examine that state- 
ment a moment: During the war there were afloat on the high 
seas five rebel ships for the purpose of preying on our maritime 
commerce. They destroyed some of our ships, but in the end 
they were all captured by us. The American navy triumphed 
over all hostile enemies, and came out victorious. That being 
true, is it reasonable or truthful to say that the war destroyed 
the American marine? 

Mr. Chairman, wars have never, in all our history, been able 
to destroy our American commerce. Let us take a notable case 
as illustration: In June, 1812, we found ourselves at war with the 
greatest maritime nation on earth, whose fleets rode victorious 
on the billows of every ocean, whose empire encircled the 

lobe, and whose pride dominated every sea without a rival. 

he war began in June, 1812, and, by the time of the meeting of 
Congress in the following December, the intrepid and glorious 
little Navy of the young Republic had captured 250 British 

rizes and 3,000 British seamen. And, Mr. Chairman, our grand 
ittle Navy kept ap that record for the period of three years, 
when the great mistress of the seas was quite willing to pla; 

uits. That three years of war on land and sea with the Britis 
Empire closed with our Navy larger and in better condition 
than when it begun; and it opened up to us a career of mari- 
time prosperity and progress unsurpassed in history, when all 
the conditions and circumstances are considered. 

But, sir, this is notall. The British Government had prom- 
ised the piratical States of Northern Africa that if they would 
lend a helping hand, ‘‘all those little bits of striped bunting,” as 
they styled the American flag, should be driven from the sea. 
Being thus invited, the piratesof the Mediterranean joined with 
the British Empire in a combined foray on our maritime com- 
merce, determined to blot our flag and presence from the ocean. 
They failed. Our glorious little Navy triumphed. And at the 
close of the war we were able to muster larger squadrons than 
ever before. That arm of our national power, consisting of a 
dozen vessels, was sent, in 1815, under Commodore Stephen De- 
catur, to punish the Barbary States for the part they had taken 
against us in the war with Britain. Decatur was completely 
successful, By a succession of the brightest victories ever won 
on sea or land, Algiers and her piratical allies were compelled 
to sue for peace and were glad to accept the victor’s terms. 

In the treaty of peace on that occasion, Mr. Chairman, it was 

rovided that the piratical powers controlling the Straits of 
Gibraltar should no longer levy a tariff on American ships and 
commerce. The Dey of Algiers was completely humbled, and 
begged piteously that the forms of tribute might be kept up, for 
the example of the thing, lest it might totally abolish the sys- 
tem, by inducing other nations to demand the same exemption 
that was granted to the United States. He said he would be sat- 
isfied with the mere form, and the nominal payment of a little 
powder. Decatur replied that he would never give him any 


powder unless he gave him“ balls with it.“ The Dey understood 
the meaning of that remark, and all tariff“ on American ships 
was abolished. And, let me add, Mr. Chairman, after the free- 
dom from tariff taxes levied by those pirates had been obtained 
through the 1 and prowess of our American seamen, 
then came proud Britain begging of those pirates the same free- 
dom which had been granted to the United States. Yes, sir; 
Lord Exmouth was sent to beg for England the same freedom 
from tariff tributes which had been granted to the Americans. 

No, Mr, Chairman, wars have never destroyed the American 
Navy nor our commercial marine, but usually, if not uniformly. 
we have come out better and stronger at the end of the contest 
tban when we went in. Even in the late war, we held our own 
fairly well for three years in spite of rebel cruisers, until struck 
by the war tariff imposed to meet the extraordinary expenses of 
the times. And now, in the eighties and nineties, with more 
than double the population of the fifties, our ocean tonnage is no 
greater. In the fifties we carried 70 cent of our ocean com- 
merce, in the nineties 22 per cent. e carry a much smaller 
per cent of our own commerce in the nineties than we did dur- 
ing the war. The lowest percentage reached in the sixties was 
38, in 1867. It is now 22 per cent of our own ocean tonnage. 
Surely, Mr. Chairman, peace has been more destructive to the 
American marine than war. From 1812 to 1815, when we were 
at war with the British Empire, and Decatur was busy with the 
pirates of the Mediterranean, we carried 85 per cent of our own 
foreign commerce, and in 1863 we carried 40 per cent, and now, 
in 1890, but 22 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not the war that destroyed either the 
American Navy or our American maritime commerce. We must 
look for some other cause. 8 the cause is not hard to 
find. It is found in our outrageous tariff and shipping laws, and 
in our class laws on the finances. In the first place, we le 
heavy tarilfs on the materials with which ships are built, an 
forbid the purchase of foreign-built ships by our people. And 
then, to enforce these laws, the blackest codes of tyranny must 
be searched to find parallels. I find the following statement in 
the official report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1888: 


Thus it will be seen that our foreign commerce, carried in vessels of the 
United States, measured by its value, has steadily declined from 75 per cent 
1856 to less than 14 per cent in 1887. Even of this small percentage less than 
one-half was carried in steam vessels bearing our flag. - 

A citizen of the United States may buy a foreign-built vessel in a 3 
port. He may put the United States flag upon it and trade with all t 
countries of the world except his own. Our him 
with all its power in such trade; but if he brings his ship with our flag 
it to one of our ports, our Government will confiscate it or impose prohib- 
itory duties. He may, however, put the flag of any other country on that 
same ship and bring it to his home without molestation by our Govern- 
ment. It is then protected by the power of aforeigncountry. Itis dificult 
to understand why it would not be well to so change our navigation laws 
as to allow foreign-built ships owned PY onr citizens to come and go be- 
bn this and foreign countries while bearing the flag of the country of 
their owners. 


The following from a spect: of Congressman S. S. Cox, of New 
York, in 1888, bears on the subject we are now discussing: 

Great Britain was forced to abandon her extreme protective policy on 
when the country was brought to the verge of bankruptcy, starvation, an 
revolution. Her protectionists, as early as 1842, made the same arguments 
as those made in this House by the protectionists. They predicted that re- 
duction of the British tarif would shake the social relations of the country 
to their very foundations, subvert the whole system of society, lower wages, 
throw great quantities of land out of cultivation, render it impossible for 
the Government to raise taxes, and reduce the laborer to a lower scale in 
life, Nothing of the kind happened. 

THE ENGLISH FLAG ON THE BEA. 

Among other predictions were those of Disraeli and other Tories that the 
shipbuilding of Great Britain would vanish, but never in all history has 
there been such a stupendous result as that which followed the repeal of re- 
strictions on her ships. Her Shippin rose from 3,400,000 tons in 1848 to over 

ons in 1883, and it is still rising, while we have lost all our foreign 
8 8 b 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion I think it clear that it was not 
the war that drove our merchant marine from the ocean, but our 
own piratical tariffs on shipbuilding materials and our tyranni- 
cal laws against the American flag in our own harbors. With 
free trade in shipbuilding materials and just laws in favor of our 
own flag and people, we should now have on the ocean a million 
of sailors carrying our own commerce and earning millions of 
dollars per annum carrying the commerce of other nations, 
Backed up by our domestic commerce on our railroads, lakes, 
and rivers, which has been developed by free trade among the 
States, we should now have a commerce on the high seas greater 
than any other nation, or than all of them pe together. One 
million of seamen, and the workers engaged in building ships 
for their use, would all be consumers of agricultural products 
and of the manufactured goods of our shops and factories. This 
would be the rich fruit of a wise system of laws on the subjects 
of tariff, finance, and commerce. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must pass on. I have proposed a tax on 
large incomes. To be just the income tax should be graduated 
so as to bear lightly on small estates and Heavily on large ones, 


overnment will protect 


` tax 
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as suggested by Mr. Jefferson. An income tax is no new thing. 
We had such a tax during the war, in the sixties, and it worked 
well. Itis taxing the men who are able to be taxed instead of 
thoss who are not. Men who have money can surely pay taxes 
with less inconvenience can those who do not have it. 
Other nations have tried this tax and have uniformly found it 
to work well. The following is froma correspondent of the New 


York World: 
THE DANISH INCOME TAX. 

To the Editor of the World: 

The World mentioned in last Monday's edition the income tax which is 
levied in Copenhagen under the law of February 19, 1861. 

The tax rate is not in said law fixed at 2 per cent, but the law entitles the 
city council to collect, if necessary, a supplementary supply, the tax rate to 
be for every fiscal year after the discretion of the council, yet not ex- 


fixed 
2 8 per cent, 
The tax is collected from incomes exce 2,400 crowns. The tax 
comes under 800 crowns 


from taxation for 
tax likely 
an increasing deficit in the sang budget have to be covered rais- 
p Bags tax rate to 5 per cent for incomes crowns. 
tothe experiences which during the thirty-four years since the law 
passed we have acquired, it is proper to state: 
1. The tax works all right, troubling neither the Government nor the tax- 
payers more than any other tax. 
8 tax is not inquisitive, neither does it violate the peace of private 
3. The cost of Aa ANE A TORT a ee 
the expenses caused by internati duties. 
4. The number of cases where fraud is discovered is very limited; indeed, 
far less in the income tax than in the customs revenues. 
Some opulent men report their income too low, but the loss suffered by the 
city in way is counterbalanced by the fact that many business men 
With an income ranging from 6,000 to 12,000crowns put their incomes too 


Norway last year, during a radical—nay, a republican administration— 
there was a law similar in principle to the bill now discussed in the 
by and Committee of Congress. 

arguments against the law used by the most reactionary (and mon- 
archical) press were almost as illogical and as absurd as those used by the 
gentlemen who shout the word monarchical“ as an invective against the 


tax. 
| Mr. Oroker's bold te that the land-owner would throw the 
ay 2 postula! 


upon the the rent and the empl upon the working- 
men, did not fall to be among the I 
nonsense with which the reactionary Norwegian papers tried to 

vp. gre nome nny sence 
Lam ‘aware that there are many objections to an income tax, but 
I really do OW 0: beyond some for we ought to re- 
member the choice is not between pernicious taxes—no tax is a 
pDenefit to a country—but between more or less taxes; and a tax 
th to that kind of 


— rong hich FF 
W. men 
. LAURITS V. 
New YORK, January 20, 


In a speech delivered in 1872, Mr. JOHN SHERMAN referred to 
the income tax as follows: 
‘The is not pared to ly the key to a genuine reve- 
nue A few Ant isai of garit will convince the whole 
ofour people that asystem of national taxes, which rests the whole 
en of taxation on consumption, and not one cent on property or in- 
come, is ust. the . genes of the National Govern- 
ment are largely caused by the protection of property, it is but right to re- 
quire property to contribute to their prens It will not do to say that 
each person to means. Thisisnottrue. Every- 
bear the same rela- 


„M. A. 


Mr. Chairman, the same sense of justice and the same logic 
which calls for an income tax will justify a tax on large inheri- 
tances and large landed estates. It is in the same line of policy 
and right which taxes property instead of poverty. 

Mr. , we have a growing deficitof the asury con- 
fronting us. The ae of the Treasury has resolved to meet 
it by an issue of bonds. He claims that thereisalaw giving him 
authority to issue them at 5 per cent per annum, but that he 
can sell them at a premium, so that the real cost to the people 
will be but 3 per cent. Thus, if this be true, $100,000,000 of 
United States bonds will cost the people of the United States 
weg ae r annum, and it will load our people with additional 
debt, which must be carried for years as a public burden, and 
d at some time when times are better than they are 
t additional bond burden will not help the opa 55 
o of the 


now. 


cent per annum forever after that, until returned with gold pay- 
ment. There is another form of Treasury paper, Mr. 

which will meet the present demands better than bonds. ‘That 
form of paper to which I refer is the United States noninterest- 
bearing Treasury note. Those notes will cost the printing and 
signing of the bills only. They are then ready for business 
among the people. They will not add to the people’s burdens, 
but they will give to the country rising prices, and will thus be 
a relief to the people. Rising prices will cause the owners of 
money to check it out of the banks where it now lies idle and 
putitto work. With rising prices we will-not hear any more 
of money piled up in the banks seeking to be loaned. It will all 
be used in the prosecution of industrial enterprises which em- 
ploy labor. Labor will be employed. Soup houses and suffer- 
ing will cease, and good times have come. 

Mr. Chairman, bonds have the right name; they mean bond- 
age for the people. They go forth to make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer. They & forth to rob the people and to fill the 
land with mourning. On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, the 
Treasury note goes forth to bless the people, not to curse them. 
The Treasury note is the dew and the suns. of society. Every- 
thing it touches with its vivifying influence springs into life, ac- 
tivity, and happiness. The bond fills the land with woe and wail- 
ing; the greenback with life, happiness, and joy. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, there comes an everlasting howl from 
the gold men: How will you redeem your greenbacks?“ Ihave 
answered that question in my remarks, Mr. Chairman, and have 
gnoe Calhoun and Spaulding to show that I am right. Now, 

desire to state and to prove that the legal-tender currency, re- 
ceivable in the Government revenues, is, in well-established 
governments in time of peace, as good as bonds, and in times of 
war much better. 

In December, 1879, President Hayes said, in his e of that 
date, that during the eleven months of resumption there had 
been a very light call for the redemption of paper with coin, and 
that there had been very heavy deposits of coin asking for paper. 
There had been $40,000,000 more of coin deposited asking for pa- 
per than there had been of paper asking for coin. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us go into this subject still deeper. 
The Secretary tells us, in substance, that the 3 per cent United 
States bonds can be floated at par. This was in time of peace. 
The English 3 ts are almost as good. They sometimes 
are en at par with the English legal-tender currency, and 
our 3 percents are estimated to be about as good as our 8 Sa 
tender currency. But in times of war the bonds are worth less 
and the c eee more. This has been the uni- 
form fact among the best established governments since the be- 
g of modern history. I have before me, Mr. Chairman, 
a eand, I think, a very authentic book on the history of 
ban and banks by Mr. „Sidney Dean, assisted by gentle- 
men eminent in banking and letters.” This high authority dis- 
cusses at some length the Bank of Venice from A. D. 1171 to 
the close of the eighteenth century. In that discussion I find 
one feature of the Venetian finances which has seldom been 
mentioned by other authors. I refer to the interest-bearing 
bonded debt of the Republic. Under the rules of that bauk the 
metallic deposits inthe bank could not be withdrawn, but be- 
came the fixed and Se Sane currency of the country, used only 
by transfers on the books. 

Each additional deposit was a further addition to the circula- 
2 1 the 5 of ons ee was APENA 
guarded against. ut, on the other , expansion t 
endless by the deposit and redeposit of the metal, whenever it 
found its way into circulation, through the payments of the Gov- 
ernment and its acquisition by the poopie. To prevent undue 
inflation, therefore, it was provided by law that deposits could 
not be received into the bank except under well-known lawful 
regulations or by special legal enactments. Deposits and the 
expansion of bank funds were limited to the requirements of the 
people for bank funds and not entirely by the requirements of 
the Government for 3 This gave rise to occasional loans 
to the Government aside from the bank credits, and the issuin 
of interest-bearing bonds, as is now too 5 done by - 
ern nations. And, Mr. Chairman, you will doubtless be sur- 
prised to learn that, while the noninterest-bearing bank funds 
were at a high premium, the interest-bearing bonds were never 
at par. Mr. Sidney Dean and his assisting gentlemen, ‘‘eminent 

and letters,” state the well-known fact as follows: 

Near the close of the eighteenth cen , While the bank credits were at a 

um and in demand, the bonds of the Venetian Government werequoted 


at 60 per cent of their nominal value. It is clear from this that the bank 
credits had something behind them moresubstantial than popular confidence 


in the Government of the Republic itself. 

The question at once arises in full force and prominence,what 
was that something behind the circula bank credits 
more substantial” than was behind the Government bonds? 
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th the bonds and the bank credits had the? 8 confidence 

the Government of the Republic” behind them. The bonds 
also had the promise of coin redemption and the profits of inter- 
est behind them. The bank credits had neither the promise of 
coin redemption, nor, at that date, the profits of interest behind 
them, but something more substantial.” What was that“ some- 
thing“? There can be but one answer. That something more 
substantial than confidence in the Government of the Republic,” 
more substantial than coin redemption and the profits of inter- 
est, was the demand for payments, arising from the quality of 
ajat tender, in the usual transactions of business. 

o show that this apparently strange fact is nothing unusual, 
it may be remarked that during the Napoleonic wars the non- 
interest-bearing, irredeemable English gerang was twice as 
valuable as the 3 per cent gold-bearing bonds of England. In 

roof of this I ask attention to the following statement of Mr. 
Aiton in his History of Europe, volume 7, page 68 (note): 

The public creditors were frequently, inthe 3 cents, inscribed for much 
more 00 in consideration of advanced. In particular, in 1907 they 
received no less than £140 of stock for cach £60 paid. 

That is to say, the British 3 per cent bonds were worth only 
40 to 60 per cent of their face value, while at the same time 
British currency was circulating in the channels of business at 
par with gold. On this latter point Mr. Alison (Vol. IV, pp. 224, 

) further says: 

b ritot party may have alleged, there does 
not appear ever to have been any traces Of to latter effect (he deprecia eciation 
„Or that a higher price 
e 8 bank notes than in gold. 


ds were 
with coin, w. 


ceivable in the Government revenues was 


coin. 

It is not now difficult to understand why the Venetian funds 
of the Banco del Giro (bank of circulation) were usually 40 to 
60 per cent more valuable than the interest-bearing Venetian 
bonds, which were not legal tender, and hence could not be 
used asa medium of ultimate payment in the transactions of com- 
merce. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of all the facts of uniform history, how 
foolish and suicidal it isfor a nation to issue interest-bearing 
bonds, when a noninterest-bearing legal-tendercurrency is quite 
as et on nt when a larger volume of circulating me- 
dium in as Ít is to-day in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I will call attention to another feature of this 
case as set forth by an authority 


the Manufacturer, of Philadelphia, January 20, 1894, says: 
777... OT AA 


was 
notes which should be ted 
per i 


now undertaken by 
it. Itisinc 


specie payments. accomplish result it was m that the 
issue should be brought to the specie level ad eps thane: The 

tary was permitted to borrow in an emergency money enough to at- 

tain this object. sate, he eget Som pel wham The attempt to bor- 
row for the payment of salaries and o ordinary obligations has the ap- 


5377 said h Stes hat M bo sim 
8 „ however, that Mr. roposes to borrow that he 
is now much below 5 


erry-go-round through the reserve ‘The 
d really gets it is mere foolery, deceiving no . Wh 
retary upon his demand that — 
him to w money to meet thedeficiency in the 
on 


he is well aware that his on 

a bond issue. Thus he is now without clear authority from law, and 

actly pape of the known wishes of National Legislature. The perform- 
ce ‘s Administration, which has never 


— 8 = rA and — 
upon ent to attam any desired object. 
There is a large interest that desires a bond issue and another large in- 
t that will approve of almost any device which proposes to give the 
vernment money enough to goon with. But no interest in this coun 
safely be served by the overriding of the law, or even by quibbling wii 
the law, 7 the part of the Executive. is in session and the 
friends of Administration are in the majority. Ifthe emergency be grave, 


action from FTC It a certain 
very o line of action be adopted without a 1 to Congress be- 
cause would disapprove the proceeding, why, then, such action be- 


comes at once scandalous. 

Mr. Chairman, it is now clearly shown that there is no neces- 
sity or even authority to issue interest-bearing bonds to relieve 
the situation when we can have a much better paper at less cost 
and with none of the burdens and evils of a bonded debt. If I 
am asked for the law authorizing the issue of Treasury notes, I 
call attention to the law of 1878, where there is a uirement 
that the greenback currency shall not be reduced below the 
amount outstanding at that time. Under that law the waste 
and loss of greenback currency should be made good if faith is 

g 

to be be kept with the people who need the money. Under that 
law from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 of good, clean greenbacks 
may be issued with only the cost of printing, signing, and pay- 

them out, and no drawback or interest in the matter. 

it, Mr. Chairman, I know that the plan I propose will not 
meet the approbation of the money-lendersand coupon-clippers 
of London and Wall street. It not suit the men who have 
“a money bag in place of a heart.” It will not be approved by 
„those financiers who sustain the country as the sustains 
the hanged.” But, Mr. Chairman, who should the people's rep- 
resentatives serve, the people or their enslavers? It can not 
be disguised, Mr. Chairman, that there is in the world to-day 
a eee and irrepressible conflict going on between man 
and money. casey Aig not now seeking investment in flesh and 
blood, which may die, but in the means of life, enabling the in- 
vestors to drive men, women,and children to their tasks, not by 
the lash and the bloodhound, but by means of bonds, mortgages, 
hunger, nakedness, and general distress. Under this new sys 
tem of bondage the death of the suffering slave is no loss to the 
master. It is far more safe, profitable, and convenient for the 
master, but it is less merciful to the slave. 

Mr. Chairman, to add to the burdensof the people and tospeed 
the coming of the blackest pages of human history, it is now pro- 

to issue United States bonds in a time of profound peace; 

issue bonds without law when the la wer is inses- 
sion and is not consen: to the issue. It is a bold defiance of 
law and justice. It is a slap in the face of the people and their 
representatives. It is arepetition of that blind ny which 
repealed the Missouri compromise and gave to this country the 
Dred Scott decision in the fifties. But, Mr. Chairman, the peo- 


ple are up. It is a long lane that has no end or turning 
point. M d will yet insist on justice. That is all we ask. 
The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES S. GORMAN, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 1, 1894, 
On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 
Mr. GORMAN said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The subject of taxation is one that does, and 
very properly should, interest every citizen of this country. No 
citizen hesitates to surrender a tof his property for 
the 3 of the Government in which he lives. The 
by the Government from a citizen ofa e of his property 
to defray the running expenses of such Government is confisca- 
tion of so much of the citizen’s property, and the citizen will- 
ingly submits, as all patriotic citizens should, to the taking of 
pert of his or that purpose. Governments are so in- 
stituted that in consideration of the protectionand the privileges 


granted to its citizens, they in turn freely give up a percentage 


of their property, which should be universall same, 

The system of Federal taxation is called indirect taxation. 
State, county, township, city, and village taxation is direct tax- 
ation. The subtlety of Federal taxation is rarely appreciated 
or realized by the 3 of the same. To illustrate, a man and 
wife with five children, making a family of seven, contribute 
about $56 a year to the Federal Government. Making an esti- 
mate of the expenses of the Government at $500,000,000 and the 
population at 63,000,000, every man, woman, and child has to 
contribute nearly 88 per ita for the support of the Govern- 
ment, and every dollar of this is paid by the people of this coun- 
try in such a way and at such times that they are almost wholly 
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ignorant of what they are contributing to the support of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The revenues of the Government are secured by two systems 
of taxation—one a tax on imports, and the other an internal tax 
on luxuries, such as liquors and tobacco. Every time a man 
smokes or chews tobacco he contributes a percentage of the 
22 that he paid for it to the Government. Every time he 

rinks a glass of liquor he pays a percentage of the price to the 
Government. Every time a man buys a dollar’s worth of im- 
porien 2 or wares he contributes a certain percentage of 

hat dollar to the support of the Government. In that way the 
eople of this country are quite unconscious of what it is costing 
em to pay the running expenses of this country. 

The ingeniousness of t system of taxation places in the 
hands of the lawmaking power an opportunity to impose heavy 
burdens on the people with impunity, and sometimes without 
the, aro Say knowledge that he has been overassessed. In 
view of fact, since the organization of this Government the 
Tory element that existed in the days of the Revolution, passing 
along down by different names to the present day, have advo- 
cated a policy to impose an additional system of indirect taxa- 
tion upon the people, and that system has been, and is now, de- 
nominated protection. It is adeceptive word, perhaps used pur- 
posely to mislead and deceive. 

The plain people of this country have always combated and 

that system of taxation. They opposed it in Boston 
harbor when they threw overboard the taxed tea. They vindi- 
cated their 11 to oppose that 8 ol taxation at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill. They combated that attempted imposition for 
seven long years, and their determined efforts were crowned 
with success at Yorktown. They sup d that the attempt to 
tax them for another purpose than the legitimate expenses of 
their Government was settled when the Revolutionary war 
closed. But little by little the greed of wealth crept into legis- 
lative halls, and the Congress of the United States was soon asked 
to protect certain men engaged in certain industries. 

t once a determined effort was made to resist any legislation 
that was designed to give any man a special advantage in the 
manufacture of any article over any other man in any other busi- 
ness, and the strongest and most determined resistance was made 
in exactly the same quarter that the resistance to Great Britain 
was made when an attempt was made to tax the colonies without 
their consent and without representation. I wish tocall special 
attention to the fact that in Massachusetts, in the city of Boston, 
a committee of merchants met and appointed a subcommittee of 
seven, of which Daniel Webster was a member, to draft resolu- 
tions protesting against the passage of a scheme for a protective 
tariff. This wasinthe year1820. Afterstating that theavowed 
purpose of protection was ‘to direct and control the occupation 
of men by granting special privileges to those engaged in par- 
ticular pursuits,” they said: 

This can be done (waiving the important question whether it can be done 
atall without 1 the spirit of the Constitution) only at the expense 
of the 5 for it is evident that legislation does not create wealth, 
but simply transfers it from hand to hand, and can enrich one class only by 
impoverishing others. 

It would surely be 5 that a system of restriction so unequal and 
so repugnant to all sound theory should be adopted by a free and enlight- 
ened people at a time when the greatest nations of Europe, after along trial 
of it, are openly acknowledging its incorrectness, and whole nations suffer- 
ing and lamenting the consequences of its adoption, and when our own un- 
exampled success, under a more liberal policy, has given the sanction of ex- 
perience to the deductions of reason. 

Some of our protectionist friends scout the idea of Democrats 
to-day b. that a protective tariff is not warranted by the 
Constitution. They w lease observe the language in paren- 
thesis, whereinitsays, ‘‘Waiving the important question whether 
it can be done at all without violating the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion,” and they will see that over seventy-one years ago Daniel 
Webster raised the 8 of the constitutionality of a tariff 
for protection. Mr. Webster was at that timein Congress. And 
let me call attention to three of the resolutions that were pre- 
sented in Congress by this committee of seven at this time: 


Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be made to any amount Of taxes, 

equally apportioned, and imposed for the purpose of raising revenue neces- 

for the support of government, but that taxes imposed on the ple 

for the sole benefit ot any one class of men are equally inconsistent with the 
principles of our Constitution and with sound policy. 

Resolved, That high bounties on such domestic manufactures as are prin- 
cipally benefited by that tariff (meaning the tariff then proposed), favor 
= Sa gts rather than personal industry, or the owners of small cap- 
— and therefore that we do not perceive its tendency to promote national 


dustry. 

Resolved, That we are equally incapable of discovering its beneficial effects 
on iculture, since the obvious co: uence of its adoption would be that 
the farmer must give more than he now does for all he buys, and receive less 
for all he sells. (Annals of Congress, Eighteenth Congress, first session, 


volume 2, 1824, pages 3079, 3091.) 

This same remonstrance, with the preamble and resolutions 
above referred to, was again sent to Congress in 1824, with the 
following added: 

The undersigned merchants and manufacturers of Boston and its vicinity, 
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impressed with a firm conviction that the system of impost duties contem- 
lated in the bill to amend the tariff, if carried into effect, can not but be 
uctiye of 8 equally important and injurious to all the various 
interests of the United States, and, at no distant period, to the manufactur- 
ing interest itself, would be wanting in duty to themselves, and in a proper 
regard to the interests of other classes of their fellow-citizens, like them de- 
pending on the immediate or indirect operations of foreign commerce for 
a support, were they to omit the renewed expressions of their decided dis- 
approbation of the principles as well as details of the bill under considera- 
tion. Happily, atthe present time, many intelligentindividuals of the manu- 
facturing class coincide with the undersigned in the opinion that excessive 
duties on foreign articles will be à heavy burden on the agricultural, com- 
mercial, and mechanic interests, and indeed on every class of consumers, 
without any equivalent benefit to manufacturers. (See volume just cited.) 


I cali attention to this action by the Boston merchants and- 
Daniel Webster more particularly beacuse of the fact that some 
of the advocates of protection are attempting to create sectional 
eee against the passage of this bill on the grounds that it 

framed in accordance with a provision of the Confederate con- 
stitution. It appears that the principles of the Confederate 
constitution were advocated by the Boston merchantsand Daniel 
Webster tony years before that instrument ever was drafted. 

Prior to 1816, for over three hundred years Great Britain had 
a protective-tariff system. The laws were made by the aristoc- 
racy, and the middle and lower classes were made to bear the 
burdens for their benefit. The common people of England grew 
poorer day by day and the aristocracy grew wealthier; peace- 
able submission to arbitrary and cruel laws ceased to be a vir- 
tue; Bright, Peel, and Cobden took up the cause of the hungry 
and starving citizens of that country, and in 1844 a mighty storm 
arose and the lords of aristocracy had to yield to the clamoring 
millions who were starving for bread,and to avoid force the peo- 
ple were allowed freedom, and from that day they have pros- 
pered toa ter extent than ever before. 

Ido not agree with the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. COCKEAN] in the argument that he advances givin 
a reason for Germany going to protection, wherein he says i 
is because of the fact that it has so large a standing army, and 
protection diversifies industries, thereby enabling that country 
to be better prepared for war. Iam more inclined to believe 
that it is because the aristocracy is controlling the legislative 
branch ofthe government. We find a protective tariff in France 
and Spain and Italy and Austro-Hungary and Russia toa greater 
or less de now in force, and kept there by the combined 
wealth and official power of the several countries. And in sit- 
ting in this House and listening to the arguments made by the 
protectionists of to-day, and going back ak | reading the history 
of England and reading the speeches that were made in the 
House of Commons advocating a system of protection, it seems 
that those speeches in the House of Commons in 1844 have been 
set up in new type and transposed to the House of Representa- 
tives in 1894. The same reasons, the same logic, the same 
sophistry, the same juggling with figures, the same attempt to 
mislead and deceive, the same attempt to create prejudice, the 
same attempt to bolster up a bad cause by arousing sectional 
feelings, the same attempt to argue that itis not for the bene- 
fit of the rich, but in the interest of the poor, that were made in 
1844, are now repeated here. And when the peopie of this coun: 
try give the advocates of protection great credit for depth of 
thought and reasoning, I wouldadvise them to read some of the 
speeches of the advocates of protection prior to the repeal of the 
corn laws in England. 

It is not many years ago when the advocates of protection 
termed this systema holy and sanctified policy, too sacred for 
Democrats to look at, too delicate for an illiterate tariff reformer 
to handle. A tariff reformer of a few years ago who would pro: 
claim against a protective system was at once denounced asa 
Southern sympathizer, a rebel cohort, and a man opposed to the 
best interests of the country. We were told only afew years 
ago that the protective-tariff system of this country was specially 


‘for the benefit of the laborers of the country, and it was thus 


loudly proclaimed in the Republican press, out on the hustings, 
on the rostrum, and in legislative halls. 

By the natural progression of the age, the advancement of the 
people by improved methods and machinery enabling manufac- 
turers to manufacture goods and wares cheaper, and by compe- 
tition, both foreign and domestic, we notice the prices of many 
articles being pressed down. 

What do we see next. The wealthy manufacturers coming to 
Congress and saying that they want more protection so that they 
could pay their employés better wages. When they got more 
protection, and through it possibly received more profits, very 
naturally enough they put those profits in their pockets. We 
do not Slane them for that; we are not all philanthropists. It 
is human to make the most out of every advan „and when 
they do it under the forms of law it is no punishable crime, not- 
EET SIRT ET the Supreme Court of the United States said in 
20 Wallace, page 667: 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals, to aid pri- 
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vate enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery be- 
cause it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not 
legislation. It is a decree under legislative forms. 


While the court said it was robbery, yet it was done under 
the forms of law, and therefore the taker of the unconstitutional 
tax imposed upon the consumers of this country was not amena- 
ble for a criminal offense. 

The advocates of a protective policy claim that it diversifies 
industries. I admit it does. e question naturally arises 
whether it is best for the whole people to diversify industries 
by law or allow them to grow from natural conditions. It seems 
to me that it is plain to any ordinary man in thiscountry to-day 
that law-made industries have proved, and are proving, and are 
afailure. Any system that invites capital to invest, basing the 
perpetuity of the industry and the success of the venture on the 
maintenance of a certain law, invites wild speculation and ex- 
orbitant prices for the articles produced by that industry. 

This is naturally so, because a man engaged in any business 
where it requires an investment of a large sum in order to start, 
necessarily to protect himself must charge an exorbitant price 
for his product in order to make himself safe before the law 
should be attacked or changed. Another deleterious effect that 
a law- made industry produces is that it invites too many to in- 
vest. Consequently, in a short time the business is crowded, 
the market is overstocked, resulting in the closing of mills, the 
shutting out of employés, and the consequent s ation that 
natural y follows a condition of that kind. Then, following con- 
ditions like these, we are confronted by the legitimate offspring 
of a law-made industry known as the ubiquitous trust, and when 
we come to realize where our law-made industry is we find that 
a combination has been made—practically a close corporation— 
that regulates the production, the sale, and the price that the 
consumer must pay for the articles manufactured by this legit- 
imate destroyer of fair trade. 

Iam one of those who believe in moderately and by degrees 
removing one tentacle at a time of the octopus that has grown to 
such immense proportions upon the business of this country. 
Not because I believe we are not capable of competing with any 
nation on the earth, but because it would give many an unscrupu- 
lous employer an excuse to take advantage of his employés and 
in many ok instances would be too welcome an opportunity 
for some to take unfair advantage of their creditors. 

It has always seemed tome like at ene ry on the wage-earner 
to listen to a speech of a high-protectionist advocate, wherein 
he laments the position of the poor laboring man under free 
trade, and lauds the affluence and wealth and ease and comforts 
he enjoys under protection. 

I am no calamity howler, and I much dislike to hear men stand 
here on this floor and declaim against the condition of his own 
country, but it is the truth that the condition of the laboring 
man is worse to-day than it was ten years ago, and was worse 
ten years ago than it was twenty years ago to-day. I have fre- 
quently queried in my mind why it is that the wage-earners are 
getting less per day as protection has been increased. I know 
of no good reason for it other than the fact that the protection- 
ists of this country haye been proclaiming in season and out of 
season, in the press and on the streets, that the laborers of this 
country are paid the highest of any laborers on the earth and 
are the happiest and most prosperous. That may have been 
trueatatime. But by this constant publication and declara- 
tion to the world it has been a public advertisement and invita- 
tion for the cheapest labor of Europe to land on our shores and 
take the yee of the American laborer, and that, too, in the very 
protected industries that secured their protection for the very 
purpose of paying better wages to their employés. 

Protected Italy, protected Russia, protected Germany, and 
protected Hungary have given us the greatest amount of emi- 
grants. It seems that the inhabitants of free-trade England, 
notwithstanding the inducements and invitations that we have 
offered them to come over and join inthe prosperity and univer- 
sal happiness of the wage-earner here have been the most reluc- 
tant to accept our invitation. 

I notice, too, that nearly every advocate of protection says 
that if we reduce the tariff our merchants and manufacturers 
will be driven out of business by the heavy importations of goods 
and waresfrom foreign shores. I can not force myself to believe 
this. I am one of the kind that believe that American industry, 
American skill, American push make us a competitor with any 
nation on the earth. I do not believe that the skill, industry, 
pis pontus and success of the American people is due to law. 

I think and believe that the Supreme Being has had some- 
thing to do with the organization of human intellect. Some of 
the protectionist advocates would make you believe that the 
American people would be dough-stick were it not for a pro- 

tive tarif law, numskulls, nonentities, stupid creatures un- 
able to stand alone, but had to be braced up by what they may be 


3 term protection. They insult the intelligence and be- 
ttle the capacity of the American people. I believe that had 
there never been aristocracy and wealth and official power in 
this country sufficient to pass a protective tariff law from the or- 
ganization of the Government to this day, that we would be bet- 
ter off; labor would be more universally employed; capital would 
be more secure; business relations more cer ; commerce 
broader, and developments of the country equally as great as to- 


day. 

This seems true because of the fact that we are in possession 
of natural gifts superior to those of any other country on earth. 
Practically surrounded by water; our great breadths of land 
watered by navigable streams; diversified soil for the growth of 
nearly everything that earth produces; our mountains stored 
with valuable minerals; ores gazing atus from the surface of 
the earth; climate sufficiently diversified to satisfy people of 


different nations of the earth; with every element in the state. 


of nature within our reach, places us in position to produce in 
abundance, and more than we can consume, nearly every raw or 
manufactured material that is produced by any country in the 
world. They tell us if we reduce the protective tariff that we 
reduce wages; but grant that we do reduce wages, I do not believe 
that the reduction will be hardly noticeable, and even if it is, I 
believe that the wage-earners of this country have been brought 
to a realization of the fact that it is better to work for a dollar a 
day the year around than to work for a dollar and a half six 
months in the year and be thrown out of employment the other 


six. 

It is stability in business and permanency of employment that 
the wage-earners of this country demand to-day. Inall the pro- 
tective tariff laws that the advocates of a high protective tariff 
have passed there never has been one to protect labor. It has 
always been in the free-trade market of the world, and employ- 
ers have taken it where they could get it the cheapest. They 
have treated human beings as commodities, instead of as men. 
They buy and sell their labor in the market as slaves have been 
boughtand sold. Our wage-earners simply demand that they be 
recognized as men, as freemen, as citizens of a common country 
and having a common interest for the welfare and prosperity of 
all. They ask no protection; they ask no extraordinary priv- 
ileges; they simply want equal rights and permanent employ- 
ment and the right to buy where they can buy the cheapest. 

WOOL. 

I wish to advert to a class of our citizens,who I have heard 
commented upon more in the last two weeks than I ever did be- 
fore in my life, and it is a class of our citizens that I can speak of 
with some knowledge and personal information. I now refer to 
the farmers of this country. I have heard menstanding on this 
floor and talking about the interests of the farmers and about how 
happy and prosperous the farmer is, and how the protective tar- 
iff has been helping him, and how he has grown rich under a 
protective tariff system, when I really believe that some of the 
gentlemen who were making those statements never did a day’s 
work on a farm in their lives, and I hope I am not offering any 
criticism when I say that their statements agreed with their 
knowledge of farming. According to the census of 1890 it is 
shown that 47 per cent of the inhabitants of this country earn 
their living by tilling the soil. I wish toshow the fallacy of the 
argument that protection has benefited that class of our citizens. 

uch has been said about wool. I intended to specially an- 
swer some of the protectionists’ sophistry and cunning jugglery 
with facts and figures made by my distinguished colleague [Mr. 
BURROWS] on the Springer free-wool bill in the Fifty-second 
Congress, when he used nearly three hours of the time of the 
House, but for some unaccountable reasons declined to print it in 
the RECORD. The same gentleman, in his speech on the pend- 
ing bill, only made afew unsupported declarations on this subject. 
I herewith present a statement giving the legislation from the 
first duty on wool up to the present time: 

Rates of duty imposed on wool by various acts of Congress, 1789-1590. 


Date of act 
of Congress. 


July 4,1789 
2 27, 1816 
ay 22, 1824 


Rates ot duty. 


Free. 
3 8 t d, 15 
ue not ex cents pound, 15 per 

cent ad valorem; exceeding . per pound 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

Value exceeding 10 cents per pound, 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Value exceeding 10 cents per pound, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 

4 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem.* 

4 cents per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem.* 

4 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem.* 

Value not over 8 cents per pound, free; over 8 
cents per pound, 4 cents per pound and 40 per 
cent valorem.“ 
bd oe on the skin were dutiable at the same rates as other imported 

Woo! 


May 19, 1828 


July 14, 1832 


A 
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Rates of duty imposed on wool by various acts of Congress, 1789-1890.—Cont'd. 
Date of act | Date of 
of Congress. tariff. 


Value not cver 8 cents per pound, free; over 8 
F pound and 88 per 
cent orem. 


Mar. 2,1833 Jan. 1, 1834 


Jan. 1, 1836 Value over 8 cents und, 4 cents per pound 
and 36 per cent orem. 
Mar. 2,1833 | Jan. 1, 1888 Value Bree yen ree und, 4 cents per pound 
and 34 per cent 
Jan. 1, 1810 Value over 8 osata pee ponud, 4 cents per pound 
and & per cent ad valorem. 
Jan. 1, 1842 Value . cents per pound 
and 26 per cent orem. 
July 1, 1842] Value „ 4 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent orem. 
Ang. 30,1842 | Aug. 30,1842) Value not over 7 cents per pound. 5 cent ad 
valorem; over 7 cents pound, 3 cents per 


pound and 30 per cent ad pei 

Thibet, Angora, and other goats’ hair or mohair, 
20 per cent ad valorem; all other wool, 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Value not over 20 cents und, free; ‘Thibet. 

etc., value over 20 cents per pound, 15 

per cent ad valorem; all other over 20 cents per 
gonn 24 per cent ad valorem. 

Sheepskins with wool a 15 per cent; value less 


cen 


F 
£ 
a 
2 
i 
E 
f 
- 
a 


pound, 

12 cents and not over 24 cents, 6cents per pound; 
over 24 cents and not over 32 cents, 10 cents per 
pe and 10 per cent ad valorem; over 32 cents, 
2 cents per pound and 10 cent ad valorem. 


2, 1867 


F 
All classes scoured, treble the amount of duty. 
with wool on, 30 per cent 


ad valorem. 

Woolen rags, shoddy, mungo, waste, and flocks, 
12 cents per pound. 

‘Wools on skin to bs dutiable at the same rates as 


July 14,1870 
other wools. 
cent on all duties. 
March 2, 1867, 


June 6,1872 
Mar. 3,1875 
Mar. 3,1883 


Reduction of 10 


Combing wools, value of 30 connor tale, 10 cents 
pound; over 30 cents, 12 cents 4 


per pound. 
. treble the ound ot 


uty. 
Wools on the skin, same as other wools. 
aste, mungo, 
Clothing wools, 11 cents 
ble duty; scoured, treb j 
Combing wools and hairs, 12 cents per pound; 
scoured, treble duty. 
Carpet wools, valued at 13 cents or under, 32 per 
cent; over 13 cents, 50 per cent ad va- 


6, 1890 


From this table it will be observed what legislation has been 
had on wool from the organization of this Government to the 
nt time. I am frank to confess, in view of the fact that we 
40 not produce all the wool that is consumed by the manufac- 
turers of this country that a protective tariff ought to increase the 
price,and I am equally as emphatic to deny that it does. Two 
causes J allege for this condition of things: e first is that we do 
not produce the and quality of wool that our manufacturers 
require in the production of certain grades of that ena- 
bles them to compete with our foreign competitors who get all 
the grades; and second, the niore we have taxed our woolen 
manufacturer for the imported wool that he needs to mix with 
the domestic in the manufacture of particular grades of goods, 
the greater necessity it has been to decrease the price of the do- 
mestic wool to make up for the extra price that he pays for the 
imported wool in order to place him on an equal footing with 
his foreign competitor. 

We only produce about60 per cent of the wool that is manufact- 
ured in this country, consequently the importation of the other 
40 percent drives none of our domestic wool out of the market; 
and if the price is not decreased because of the two reasons as- 

above, then I pause forsome one to give me a reason why 
the price of the domestic wool does not equal 8 ol a for- 
eign wool of a similar grade plus the duty. To illustrate: Re- 
fe to the price listin the British Trade Journal of 3 
1, 1893, Western Australia and Port Philip, washed, is quo 
from ad. to 18. Id., which equals in our money 19 cents to 27 
cents; and on the same date Ohio, fine, washed, which is the 


nearest comparison that can fairly be made with Port Philip, 


was quoted at 29 cents. And taking the ist of January, 1894, 
from the same authority, Western Australia, washed, sold in 
London from 7d. to 1s. Id., which equals in our money 14 cents 
to 27 cents. New South Wales, washed fleece, sold on the same 
date in London from 10d. to Is. 4d., which equals in our money 
21 cents to 29 cents; and on the same date in Boston, Ohio fine 
sold from 27 cents to 29 cents. ; 

Before leaving these figures, which make their own argument 
and can not be contradicted or successfully controverted, I wish 
to warn those investigating this subiect of a protective tariff 
on wool when they are looking at tables given by advocates 
of that ee = notice what grades of wool are compared. 
If a comparison is made with South Australia or New Zea- 
land and Ohio medium, it will not be a fair comparison, be- 
cause Ohio medium is the highest grade of wool produced in 
America, and the two referred to are not of the same fiber or 
quality. Ohio medium averages from 3 cents to 5centsa pound 
higher than Ohio fine, sometimes called Ohio X, and this lat- 
ter of wool is that which is nearest the same quality and 
fiber to Port Philip, and are the proper grades to make a fair 
comparison upon. S. N. D. North, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, anda Republican advocate of 
a protection on wool, is authority for the statement that these 
two latter grades are the a comparisons, 

When we find that Port Philip wool sells for practically the 
same price in London that Ohio fine sells for in Boston at the 
same time, I am curious to know what effect the tariff has on 
the price of domestic wool. Much effort has been made to show 
that if the duty was takenoff of wool that our woolgrowers would 
have to destroy their flocks. Can not our woolgrowers compete 
with foreign competition as successfully as the Canadian wool- 

wers t have no duty on wool, and only 27% per cent tar- 

iff on woolen fabrics? Does anyone mean to say that the woolen 
industry has been in the decline in Canada? I think no intelli- 
gent woolgrower will — that. Then, when we come to con- 
sider that our wool in p: has gone down proportionately with 
the price of wool in other countries, I ask the woolgrower, in 
all ity and candor, what he wants a duty for or what good 
on pes 3 1 I herewith submit a acres of prices fur- 
the Bradfo rver, England, giving the average 

72 to 1893, 8 i 


price of Port Philip fleece from 1$ 
Prices per pound in each year of some colonial and foreign wools. 
[Bradford Observer.] 


*Average prices. 


nudeeRREshesgursereeess | Medium. 
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I specially call your attention to the ual decline from the 
earlier to the latter date. Alongside this table I give you the 
price in Boston of Ohio fine from 1872 to 1893, inclusive; and by 
a comparison you will note that the decline in the price of Port 
Philip in London 3 practically the same corresponding 
decline of Ohio ſine in Boston. It is unnecessary to comment on 
these figures and prices other than to call the attention of any 


impartial man to the corresponding relation. They make their 
own argument, and all the Fo and all the prophecies and all 


the d mations on the destruction of the American flocks 
not change the facts. They are real, they exist, and the wool- 
grower of the United States has been obliged to submit to them, 
and no sophistry can explain them away. 

I representin this House, to the best of my ability, one of the 
best agricultural districts in the United States, and I think 
without any reflection on any of the other districts, the best dis- 
trict for the production of wool of any in the State of Michigan. 
The grade of wool that is produced in my district, which is sold 
in Boston as Michigan X, sold on the 31st day of January, only yes- 
terday, at 22} cents. The most of the wool sold by the farmers 
of my district is bought as Michigan X, and I herewith submit a 
statement received from the Hon. Reuben Kempf, of the firm of 
R. Kempf & Bro., of Chelsea, Mich., transmitting an abstract of 
prices paid by that firm for wool from 1879 to 1893, inclusive: 


BANKING OFFICE OF R. KEMPF & BRO., 
Chelsea, Mich., January 18, 1994. 
My DEAR Sm: Agreeably to yours of the 13th instant, I herewith hand 


you statement of ee = = by us for clean or Michigan X washed 
Wools from 1879 to 1893, h inclusive: 


Yours, respectfully, 


Hon. JAMES S. GORMAN, i 
Washington, D. C. 


This firm is one of the heaviest wool buyers in the State of 
Michigan. It is financially solid and entirely reliable. An ex- 
amination of this schedule of prices paid the farmers of that lo- 
cality will disclose the fact that with one or two exceptions there 
has been a constantly increasing tendency downward in price, 
and especially so after the e of the McKinley bill of 1890, 
since which time, it is observed, the price dropped rapidly. It 
may seem singular to some, but nevertheless it is true, that the 
lower the tariff the higher has been the price in the tables given 
above, and every increase of the tariff has been followed by de- 
cline in the price of wool. To illustrate: The reduction of 10 
per cent on the duty on wool in 1872 did not affect the average 
price, for during the following year, in 1873, the price was the 
same. The restoration of the 10 per cent in 1875 was followed by 
areduction in the price of wool in 1876 from 55 cents to 48 cents. 
The change in the tariff in 1883 was followed by a decline in the 
price in 1885 from 40 cents to 34 cents. Whether the tampering 
with the tariff produced this decline or not I am not prepared to 
say, neither will I undertake to argue, but I do maintain, and 
challenge contradiction, that the price of wool in this country 
has constantly decreased in the same relative proportion that the 
122 of wool in London has decreased, and that the tariff, whether 

t has been high or low, has not enhanced the price of wool to 
the American woolgrower. This is true, it matters not what 
reasons may be assigned for it. We hear the advocates of a high 
pore tariff on wool now desert every argument that they 

ve ever before advanced on the subject in form of a protection 
on manufactured goods, and insist now that if wool is placed on 
the free list that woolen goods should also be placed on the free 
list. This is puerile, flapdoodle, protectionist statesmanship, 
made for the purpose of tickling the short ribs of the agricul- 
tural cranks on protection. Itis the dying gasp of a weak and 
vicious policy. 

The mep who are advocating tariff reform to-day are intent 
- and determined upon reducing the tariff by degrees, as I said 
before, giving to the manufacturer all that is deemed to be neces- 
sy for his protection by levying the revenue duty, which is 
incidentally a protection, on the manufactured article, and fur- 
nishing him his raw material free. That is the design and the 
policy. And when any man will stand up on this floor and say 

because wool goes on the free list woolen fabrics should be 
on the free list also, he is inconsistent and discloses his insin- 
cerity in his advocacy of a protective policy heretofore. This 


will | you believe that because of the high du 


20 | gone, and where that great pre gtd non flourishes now. 


bill proposes to reduce the present duty on woolen fabrics, which 
will average under the present law in the vicinity of 90 per cent, 
to a duty of from 25 per cent to 45 per cent. This will be pro- 
tection to the extent of that duty, and our manufacturers can 
not complain that we have left them open to the competition 


of the world without opportunity to adjust themselves accord- 


ly. 

a now wish to callattention to the depletion of our flocks under 
a high protective tariff, the advocates of which would make 
flocks should be in- 
creased and a greater amount of wool produced. In highly pro- 
tected New eee a in 1840 there were reported 3,820,000sheep 
and in 1891, be the last report at hand, for space will no 
admit of my giving every report intervening, but simply say 
that it has been agradual decline, until the number has dropped 
down to 1,205,000. 

During the same time in the States of New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland the flocks decreased 
from 7,403,000 to 2,715,000. In the State of Ohio, the State by 
the way that talks more about a protective tariffon wool and the 
destruction of the flocks and the recognition of the flock-master 
than ed other State in the Union, in 1870 there was re 
4,929,000 sheep, and they have ey decreased until in 1890 
they reported 3,944,000 sheep. In Mic in 1875 there was 
reported 3,416,000 sheep, and in 1891, 2,263,000; so that my own 
State has been losing in number notwithstanding the induce- 
ments held out by the high protective tariff advocates that a 
duty on wool would increase the priceand consequenty make the 
sheep more profitable. 

Let me show a little further where the sheep business = 


1840 there were no sheepreported in Texas. In 1850 there were 
101,000, and it grad increased until in 1885 they reported 
7,558,000, and in 1891 it had decreased to 4,990,000. California 
makes the first report in sheep in 1850 of 18,000, and in 1880 had 
reached 7,647,000, and in 1891 3 back to 3,712,000. O n 
in 1850 reported 15,000, and gradually increased until in 1891 it 
reports 2,432,000. New Mexico reports in 1885, 5,411,000, and in 
1891,3,134,000. Montana in 1885 makes the first oa of sheep 
in that Terri of 625,000, and in 1891 reports 2,067,000. 

cane makes the first report of snoep in 1885 of 610,000, 
and in 1891, 1,119,000. Utah reports in 1885, 64,000, and in 1891 
2,056,000. Now, referring to every State east of the Mississippi 
River, the flocks have decreased since 1870 and 1875, and there 
are less sheep inevery State. If there is any benefit to come to 
the flock-masters of this country by a protective tariff on wool, 
it will not TETAN Pryor the farmer who has 50 or 100 sheep. 
The effect, if any, will be felt by the men who count their shee 
by the thousand. East of the Mississippi River the alpa 
pons to the farmers by raising sheep is the mutton they pro- 

uce. 
DARLEY. 


Another question that I have heard considerably discussed on 
the floor of this House, extolling the great benefits that inure 
to the agriculturist of this country, is the duty on barley, which 
is 30 cents a bushel. I presume, owing to the extrao 
facilities that Canada has by her advanced condition and her 
improved machinery, it was necessary for the American farmers 
to secure this advantage over their Canadian neighbors of 30 
cents per bushel protection, and it was heralded far and near 
that the farmers were going to get an extraordinarily 
price now because they had shut out the Canadian genius, the 
successful agriculturist of Canada, and we would no longer 
have to compete with so superior a competitor; but during 
whole month of January I have watched the Canadian prices 
on barley, and in Montreal it has been steadily quoted at 50 
oone ha 55 cents per bushel, and in Chicago at $1 a hundred 
pounds. 

I hold in my nand a copy of the Adrian Press, the 1 
newspaper in one of the oldest and wealthiest counties of the 
State, wherein barley is quoted, on January 25, at 81 to $1.10 per 
hundredweightand that has been the ruling price in that State for 
the last three or four months; and in Canada, assoon as you get a 
little distance in from Port Huron, Detroit, or Buffalo, barley 
is worth as much there as it is in the United States. Why stop 
to argue on a question supported by so little reason or justifica- 
tion as a duty on barley? We produce more barley than we 
consume. By reference to the report of the Secretary of the 
Trea , ending December 31, 1892, it will be observed that we 
expo 2,151,000 bushels, and in the year ending December 31, 
1893, we increased our exportation to 5,713,000 bushels. 

It is conceded, even by the advocates of a protective tariff 
that a protection is of no avail on any article which is produced 
in a quantity more than sufficient to supply home consumption. 
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On looking at the duties levied on importations of farm prod- 


ucts it occurs to me that it is an attempt by high protective- 
tariff barons to deceive and mislead the unwary agriculturalist 
by placing a duty on his products that is of no value whatever. 
Yor a duty to have any effect at all in a protective sense it can 
only be on that class of products not sufficient for home con- 
sumption. I esteem it an imposition to impose upon the agri- 
culturalists of this countryan argument that they are protected. 
It is an insult to their intelligence. 

Why, they told the farmers that they were going to increase 
the price of eggs by levying a duty of 5 cents a dozen; when, if 
you will recur to the late Secretary Rusk’s report, you will find 
that the price of eggs in New York City went down each year 
since the duty was levied. Why, yes, they tell the farmers that 
they are going to make them urate by putting a duty of 3 cents 
per head on cabbage, and last fall I saw cabbage sold at 2 
cents a head by the carload in Michigan. Will some one please 
bry 8 why the duty of 3 cents a head did not increase the 
price 

But, again, it is true that for seed purposes, owing to the pe- 
culiar kind of soil, that Canada can raise a pea that will grow in 
abundance, but after constantly resowing in my own State, for 
some reason or other, the farmers tell me—after they have im- 
ported the seed from Canada and used it two or three years— 
that it will no longer germinate to make it at all profitable to 


The result is our farmers would like to send over to Canada 
and get new seed, but for the benefitof the dear American farmer 
he is taxed 20 cents a bushel to get his seed peas across the line. 
And yet I hear farmers stand up and tell about how the protec- 
tive tariff helps them. I can offer no explanation for such con- 
duct other than blunt ignorance. I always feel like sympathiz- 
ing with the farmer when I hear him talking that way, and feel 
like telling him instead of a help it was a serious injury. We 
produce more wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, beans, beef, pork, 
and mutton and cotton than we can possibly consume. 

We have to ship it abroad, and when men undertake to delude, 
deceive, and mislead the unguarded farmer of this country b 
the argument that a protective tariff is a benefit, I feel like call- 
ing attention to the fact and showing to the farmers of this 
country, as they can see for themselves if they will look at the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury ending December 31, 
1893, that the total exports in dollars for last year were $854,- 
737,771, and of that amount the farmers of this country exported 
$619,050,547. By this report it will be observed that three- 
fourths of all our exports for last year were farm products, and 
we sold those products in the free-trade markets of the worldin 
competition with every nation of the earth. hee | are forced to 
sell their surplus products in the open markets of the world in 
competition with all kinds and classes of labor. The embarrass- 
ing restrictions to commerce is a serious detriment to the farm- 
ers of this country. Competition by the free-trade countries of 
the earth has no terror to our enlightened tillers of the soil. 
Theyonly ask that they may be allowed to buy as cheap as they are 
forced to sell. It will not do to longer argue that the farmers of 
this country are prosperous; it will not do to say that they are 
growing better; it will not do to say that their farms are en- 

ncing in price. 

The record is against all such arguments. It is not to the 
credit of the lawmaking power of this country to force upon 
47 per cent of its inhabitants a law that discriminates against 
them and in favor of a few manufacturers ‘and mine-owners. 
Turn to the reports of the census for 1890 and you will find the 
appalling statement made that the mortgage indebtedness on 
farm property during the ten years’ period preceding 1890 had 
reached the figure of 89,469,167, 081, represented by 6,947,113 
mortgages, and this only includes the reports that were com- 
pleted up to December 19 last according to Extra Census Bulle- 
tin No. taking in only thirty-three States. The per capita 
mortgage indebtedness in some of the States is exceedingly large. 
Towa, $104; Rhode Island, $106; Connecticut, $107; Pennsylva- 
nia, $117; Nebraska, $126; Massachusetts, $144; Minnesota, $152; 
Kansas, $170; California, $200; Colorado, $206, and in the State 
of New York the farmers have a pər capita mortgage indebted- 
ness of $268. 

Farmsin my own sectionof the State of Michigan are not worth 
within from 25 per cent to 33} per cent of as much as they were 
fifteen years ago, with improved fencing and buildings placed 
on the same. the meantime the farmer puts in more hours 
and endures more hardships and performs more manual labor 
than any other laborer in this country, and to-day he receives 
the smallest compensation for his toil. It will not do tosay that 
the farmers are p rous, for from personal knowledge I know 
that is not true. I know that they feel in some sections of the 
country as though they were struggling against adversity and 


wondering when fortune will smile upon tnem. lt is not ex- 
pected that reducing the tariff will increase the price of his sur- 
plus products, but it will tend to stimulate exchange of com- 
modities, and the ship that unloads its cargo of wares on our 
shores — be glad to take away some ol our surplus agricultural 
produets. 

It is not expected, as I said before, that it will increase the 
price of his commodities, but it will do the only thing that can 

ibly render him relief, the only thing that can help him in 
is distress to-day, the only thing that will place him in a posi- 
tion to combat the falling price of his commodities, and that is 
to enable him to buy the necessaries of life at the lowest possi- 
ble price consistent with the safety of our business and commer- 
cial relations and our national prosperity. Give him a chance 
to buy his woolen blanket with only 25 per cent added; give him 
a chance to buy for his wife and his children the necessar 
woolen clothes that are so essential to health and to sirengih 
and such an enemy of the doctor, that he will enjoy to a limited 
degree some of the comforts to which his toil has entitled him. 
Lift from his shoulders some of the burdens of taxation under 
which he is staggering to-day. 

One more thought and I will close. I have heard it argued 
here with considerable vehemence that we ought to put a dut; 
on coal, on iron ore, on salt, on lumber, on sugar, and other arti- 
cles, because the condition of the Treasury demands more revenue. 
I am of the opinion that it is better to give to our manufacturers 
the material most essential to their success free, and if any de- 
ficit should occur in the Treasury, let us make it up by auking 
that class of our citizens who receive an income over and above 
a stated amount to pay a certain percentage of itinto the United 
States Treasury to aid in defraying the necessary expenses of the 
Government. Oh, butassoon as we advance that proposition we 
are again met by the aristocracy of the land. ey undertake 
to humiliate the citizens of this country, thoy undertake to de- 
grade and lower themselves by saying thatit is inquisitorial and 
that it invites perjury. 

Well, if there is one unworthy and unpatriotic citizen in this 
country who is not willing to tell the truth as to his income, if 
the law does not punish him on earth I believe the Christian 
people of this land will enjoy the sweet consolation that he will 

ve the extreme satisfaction of shoveling free coal in the next. 
I believe that the time is fast coming when the people of this 
country will become better educated to the question and more 
fully comprehend and realize what an income tax means; that 
they will insist more and more, as the years rollon, that the Gov- 
ernment expenses should be paid by a tax on incomes. It is na 
ergument against a system of income tax to say that it is inquisi- 
torial. 

It is no more inquisitorial than what the common assessor 
makes now in reference to personal property, and the only time 
that a collector of income tax will ever care to make a personal 
or scrutinizing examination of a man’s income is when he is sat- 
isfied in his own mind that the man is lying or is evading the 
payment of his just proportion, and I am of the opinion that a 

gatherer can not be too inquisitorial with that class of peo- 
ple. An income tax is elastic. When a man is unable to pay, it 
is not intended that he should be called upon to contribute. The 
man who is able to pay and who has an income that shows that 
he has peopersy producing so much ought to pay, and it is no 
hardship that he should pay. Many of the wealthier class of 
this country have taken the hard earnings of thousands of others 
and concentrated them in the pockets of the few, because of the 
very system of laws that gave them the right to levy a tax upon 
the many in order that they shall reap great profits on their in- 
vestments. 

Many, too, during the late war amassed immense fortunes in 
various ways, and are not paying their fair share of the burdens 
of taxation to-day, while the many old, crippled fellows who 
trudge along the highway of life, now turning gray, becoming 
rheumatic, ask for a little assistance from the Government they 
served so well, and are putoff because there is no money in sight. 
The Government in its liberality is contributing about $170,- 
000,000 a year for the support of these old warriors, their widows, 
and their orphans, and their dependent fathers and mothers, 
They only got a 60-cent dollar in paper for their service. If 
we tax these men who made their fortunes during those un- 
pleasant days, they can not consistently refuse to cohtribute a 
small percentage of the income on their great fortunes to help 
the Government defray a part of this extraordinary expense, 
that was incurred at a time when the aristocracy of this countr; 
were demanding 100 cents in gold for every dollar. Oh, no; 
had rather believe that the patriotic spirit of our more fortunate 
brothers is anxiously waiting the opportunity to contribute 
their long-delayed share to the support of the Government ir 
which they have prospered so well, 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. DANIEL N. LOCKWOOD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 

Mr. LOCK WOOD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall not detain the committee any consid- 
erable length of time. For more than ten days we have listened 
to a discussion on the revision of the tariff, the main and im- 
portant question of difference being on which line the revision 
should be made, whether it should be on the line of protection, 
for protection pure and simple; on the line of free trade, extend- 
ing to its farthest limit the free list, or on the line of a tariff for 
revenue. 

And now, within a day or two, for the first time in this de- 
bate the question is raised as to what constitutes a Democrat 
upon the floor of this House. A new standard of Democracy has 
been raised by certain gentlemen, which at first glance would 
appear to be more of a conbination of free tradeism and the'prin- 
ciples of the 1 than Democracy. Upon that question, 
Mr. Chairman, I confess I am unable to see how there can or 
should be any disagreement among the members of the Demo- 
cratic party, or why this new standard is proposed. 

The Democratic platform of our last national convention, the 
several platforms of Democratic State conventions, and Con- 
gressional 1 upon which the members of this House 
were elected, all speak with a certain and well-defined meaning. 
The Democratic party has pledged itself emphatically and un- 
equivocally for a tariff for revenue only. Upon that platform 
was . a candidate who was pledged to tariff reform and a 
tariff for revenue only. With that peage we distinctly and 
positively stated and promised, and the promise was repeated 
upon every stump and by every Democratic newspaper, that 
hes we declared for a tariff for revenue only, we declared in 
favor of such arevision of the existing system that, when revised, 
it would produce a revenue sufficient to meet the wants and re- 
quirements of the Goyernment honestly and economically ad- 
ministered. 

Sir, we went even further in our declarations and pledges to 
the people. While we denounced the act of 1890 as a tariff 
framed on the single line of protection, framed in the interest 
and for the benefit of a favored class, to protect and perpetuate 
trusts and monopolies, injurious and detrimental to the masses 
of our people, unfavorable and disastrous to the Poet de- 
velopment of American industries and the individual enterprise 
of our citizens, we promised a revision of the tariff on the line 
of a tariff for revenue, free from favor or advantage to any sec- 
tion, locality, individual, association, or corporation. 

Business benefits and not political advantages should be the 
controlling power in this revision. Statesmanship in its broad- 
est sense and not political ascendency should govern the actions 
of the people's representatives. 

We declared in the Chicago platform— 

We denounce American protection as a fraud; the robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it 
to be the fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal 
Government has no constitutional power to i ne and collect tariff duties 
except for the 5 ose of revenue only, and we demand that the collection 
of such taxes should be limited to the necessities of the Government, hon- 
estly and economically administered. We denounce the McKinley law 
soe by the Fifty-first Congress as the culminating atrocity of class leg- 

Not one word was said in the platform; not one word was uttered 
by the candidate of the Chicago convention; not one word was 
uttered on the stump or through the press that would lead any- 
one to believe that the revision of the tariff on the lines laid 
down by the Democratic platform meant or was intended to mean 
a revision that would not supply sufficient revenue to meet all 
the requirements of the Government. 

No word was spoken; no intimation made that the Democratic 
party advocated the revival of that old and odious Republican 
class legislation, the income tax. 

As I read, sir, the history of the Democratic party, as I un- 
derstand its platforms, as I call to mind the declarations of its 
founders and great leaders, one and all, I deny, and deny em- 
phatically, that the party has ever favored a revision of the 
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tariff laws upon any line that would fail to meet the expenses of 
the Government honestly and economically administered. I 
deny that the Democratic pects han ever favored or advocated 
in any way the imposition of a on individual incomes. 

Sir, would you call it Democratic, call it keeping faith with 
the peopl: to wipe from the statute book the unjust class legis- 
lation of 1890, an bytho same act to place upon the statutes the 
inquisitorial, class-discriminating income-tax law? 

n my Democratic judgment you would violate the very princi- 
ple for which you contended. You would approve in as nearly 
a hateful and obnoxious form the very principle of favoritism 
and class legislation you have so frequently condemned and de- 
nounced. This, sir, is not the Democracy of the founders of our 
party; it is not the Democracy of New York or of the country, 
as I understand Democracy. 

Yet, and I deeply regret to make the admission during this 
discussion, notwithstanding the platform, notwithstanding the 
declarations we made during the canvass, notwithstanding the 
declarations made by the candidate of our party, we find on the 
floor of this House gentlemen who are claiming to march under 
the Democratic banner, and who were elected to this House by 
Democratic votes, advocating the doctrine of free trade and an 
income tax, neither of which has ever been a part or parcel of 
the Democratic platform. 

In the name of the thousands upon thousands of Democrats 
and citizens who voted for tariff reform in 1892 I solemnly pro- 
test against their being placed in this false position. 

But, Mr. Chairman, another proposition must be considered. 
We are confronted with a bill which we are informed will pro- 
duce from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 of deficiency. To meet that 
deficiency we are asked to place upon the statute book an anti- 
Democratic measure taxing incomes, a measure first paoa 
upon the statutes by the Republican party, but never 150 ed by 
that party except from the necessities forced upon the Govern- 
ment by war; a law hateful to the people and repealed princi- 

lly through the influence and power of one man, that great 
eader of Democracy, Samuel J. Tilden. And such a measure is 
pot forward in this House in order to supply the anticipated 

eficiency of a tariff revision made, in my opinion, in violation of 
the platform of 1892. 

The bill goes further than that. It proposes to tax the in- 
comes of the corporations of the country. It seems to be the 
policy of certain gentlemen upon this floor to denounce every 
corporation, good or bad, and wherever located. I am, sir, not 
a defender of corporations when they are used to the injury of 
the welfare of the citizens; but before pon pass this bill under- 
stand that under it you are going to impose a tax upon more 

r and worthy people depending for their revenue upon small 

ividends than was ever before taxed by any law upon the stat- 
ute books. 

I ask you to bear in mind that the corporations of this coun- 
try, many of them at least, have as their stockholders a large 
number of widows and orphans, poor “people, and trust estates, 
who, unable to engage with their small means in any business, 
have invested their money where they have every reason to 
hope for an honest and safe return. I assure you that this class 
of our citizens, who appear to have no personal representatives 
upon this floor, are entitled to your care and protection. It 
would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that the duty of the representa- 
tives of the Democratic party, following the principis of the 

latform, is clear and unmistakable. We should revise the tariff, 

ut revise it on the line of the platform of 1892. 

Candor compels us to admit and no one denies that the Gov- 
ernment has a depleted Treasury, the result of Republican ex- 
travagance, bad financial legislation, and unjust tariff laws. 
This unfortunate condition of the National Treasury and the 
country has caused labor to be unemployed, machine shops to 
be idle, and unparaileled want, misery, and suffering among the 

ople. This condition of our business affairs demands at the 

ands of Congress prompt and positive relief, if it is in the power 
of legislation to furnish relief. We asa party stand pledged to 
economy in administration, peaga to the repeal of such laws 
as have aided in . nancial depressions, and the enact- 
ment of such laws as will aid in restoring prosperity to every 
class of our citizens. 

I would much prefer a bill framed upon purely Democratic lines, 
but with a sincere regard for the business interests of the coun- 
try, I shall support this bill with which I am in the main in ac- 
cord, with a view of bringing tariff agitation to a speedy close. 

Under Democratic leadership the Sherman law has been re- 
pealed, and the repeal of the high protective tariff act of 1890 is 
certain to follow. The demand of the people will be obeyed. 
Wise action upaa our part—the revision of the tariff on 
business principles—will cause the manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests of our country to employ every laborer in the land, 
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and we willenter upon a new eraof prosperity hithertounknown 
to America or the civilized world. 

Upon the one great question the Democratic stands 
united. Different interests in different sections of the country 
may, and unquestionably do, cause us to differ as to the manner 
oa extent of the revision of the tariff, but with the one purpose to 
the Democratic party 


subserve the common good of the count 
tate to redeem the 


will not hesitate to do its duty; will not 
pledges made to the people. y 3 

The question to be met and decided is not which section of 
the country is to have the advantage, or what individual inter- 
est is to be most benefited, but rather the best course to pursue, 
unprejudiced in judgment and patriotically determined to aid 
in restoring 2 to seventy millions of people. $ 

Mr. Chairman, I am not, as before stated, in füll accord with all 
the provisions of this bill. I would much prefer a bill that its 
authors could confidently predict would produce more revenue; 
revenue sufiicient to meet all the requirements of the Govern- 
ment. I would for this purpose even submit gracefully to inci- 
dental protection. I do not, however, believe that the amount 
of revenue will be as much less as hasbeen predicted. A low tariff 
does not necessarily mean less revenue. It is frequently and 
most often the very reverse, the low tariff produ greater 
revenue. D 

But, sir, of one thing I am certain, and that is that business 
men in every section of the country are, without exception, 
heartily sick and tired of tariff agitation and discussion. They 
want the matter settled definitely and quickly. There is no 
diversity of opinion on this point. Uncertainty means stagna- 
tion in business and unemployed labor; while, on the other hand, 
fixed tariff laws will mean a revivalof business, labor employed, 
and new enterprises undertaken. 

The business interests of this country I confidently believe are 
able to and will adjust themselves to any tariff system. The 
future greatness and rity of America can not be pre- 
vented by tariff legislation. It may be retarded, but in the end 
the spirit of Ameriean genius and enterprise and the indomi- 
table will, pluck, and never-surrender spirit of our citizens will 
surmount every difficulty. 

Let it be known and known quickly what must be met and 
that the policy adopted is to be final and permanent and the 
American producers and manufacturers will quickly adjust 
themselves to the new conditions and compete successfully with 
their products and goodsin every principal market of the world. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE W. HOUK, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January $1, 1894. 


‘The House being in Commixtes ot the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Of all the administrative measures enacted 
in the history of American legislation, those providing for the 
levying of duties upon imports have always been the most in- 
tricate and important. 

The power to levy and collect duties on imports wasa method 
of taxation for revenue purposes in universal use among the na- 
tions of the world, including the American Colonies, at the time 
of the achievement of their independence; indeed, the Federal 
Government itself owed its constitutional existence mainly to 
the ent requirements of commerce and the indispensable 
5 permanent revenue to be derived therefrom under the 
sole control of a centralized authority. 

During the existence of the Articles of Confederation, and be- 
fore the consolidation of the Union under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, controversies were constantly arising from the exercise of 
the power of levying duties by the separate colonies independ- 
ently; and constant embarrassment resulted from the want of 
revenue to pay debts already incurred, and to provide for the 
general necessities of the Confederation. 

As early as December, 1782, a committee of the Continental 
Congress was ted, consisting of Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Madi- 
son, and Mr. Fitzsimmons, to report upen the refusal of Rhode 
Island to agree to the plan proposed for the raising of a common 


fund from customs duties, levied under tei bac tom authority of 
the Confederation. It was objected by Rhode Island, being dis- 
tinctively a commercial State and having exclusive jurisdiction 
over the matter of customs duties, thatthe proposed duties would 
be unequal in operation, bearing hardest upon the most com- 
mercial State,” and so would press peculiarly hard upon that 
State, which drew its chief support from ecommerce. 

The committee in reply to this contention on behalf of Rhode 
Island, asserted that the very reverse of their proposition was 
true; that as duties are paid by the consumer, each State will 
only feel the burden in the ratio to its consumption; and this 
will be in a ratio to its population and wealth. 

Upon a question always so prominent in tarif discussions, as 
to the persons upon whom the burden of duties on imports ulti- 
mately falls, I beg at this place to introduce the testimony of 
two witnesses at least, whose credibility as well as qualifications 
to testify will be regarded as beyond question, and whichshould 
be held as conclusive on this t. These witnesses are Alex- 
ander Hamilton and James Madison. In their report to which 
I have just referred, they say: 


The most common Erpen; joined tothe concurrent opinions of the 
tical o 


ablest commercial and po! - 2 mere n ond . 
yersy this general principle, that eve uty on imports ral 
with the price of the . and ulimatet the consumer, with 


a profit on the duty itself, as a compensation A the aliens te for the ad- 
vance of his money. 

Lrespectfully commend this testimony of these two great states- 
men, upon the question as to who pays the duties upon imports 
(now, as always, so peonnin in tariff debates), to the gentle- 
men who maintain the extraordinary proposition that it is pos- 
sible for the Government of the United States to enact a tariff 
law for this country that will compel those who sell us their 
commodities to pay the expenses of our Government. 

The greatapostle of modern fast ne Mr. McKinley, of Ohio, 
has declared that the distinctive difference between a revenue 
and a protective tariff is that the former levies the taxes upon 
our own people to support our Government and the latter upon 
foreigners. 

If this be true, will it not be of inestimable value tous to keep 
the knowledge of so important fact, if possible, from other na- 
tions of the world, that we may escape a like imposition upon 
us, which we so adroitly impose upon them? 

The assy e gentleman from Michigan, Mr. BURROWS, 
in his very able speech against this measure made in the n- 
ing of this debate on January 9, in that portion of it devo to 
the discussion of the constitutionality of a protective tariff, em- 
po the historical fact that one of the chief red ue that 

ed to the superseding of the government of the Confederation 
by the Federal Constitution was to prescribe and enforce a uni- 
form system of customs duties; but the 1 is utterly 
mistaken when he implies that the object in having that power 
3 = a Federal authority was to enable it to enact a protect- 
ve x 

The chief, if not the only, medas py se was to obtain a 

ublic revenue. If the gentleman osely scrutinize the 

tory of the time he will find that the action in the Congress 
of the Confederation, as well as that of the States afterwards, 
chiefly related to the power of raising revenue as a matter ofin- 
dispensable necessity to the adoption and maintenance of a sys- 
tem of Federal government. 

On the 18th of Aprn; 1783, four years before the assembling of 
the convention at hiladelphia that framed the Federal Consti- 
tution, the Congress of the Confederation d resolutions rec- 
ommending the several States to invest with specific 
rou to raise revenue, to restore and maintain the public credit. 

he gentleman from Michigan, in his argument to maintain the 
constitutionality of the prinololes of ee after stating 
correctly the practice of the erent States in the enactment 
of conflicting customs laws, says that domestic industries brought 
into existence and maintenance through the exigencies of war 
were swept down in by a flood of imported goods, and that 
it was toremedy this condition that the power to regulate com- 
merce with fore. nations and to provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare was conferred by the Federal Consti- 
tution on the National Government. 

I dissent from the inference of the gentleman from Michigan 
that the importation of foreign g into the United States 
after the war of the Revolution to supply a national demand was 
in any respect detrimental to the interests of the American peo- 

le, except alone for the reason that such importations were al- 
owed to be made under independent State laws, and not under 
a general law bringing revenue to a Federal authority. At that 
period the securing of such a revenue was a matter of vital im- 
portance. It was obviously impossible to support and carry on 
a National Government without adopting a system of sec a 

ublic revenue that would be under the exclusive power of 
5 and in that fact, and in that alone, was the origin 
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of the provision subsequently incorporated into the Federal 
Constitution conferring upon Congress the power to “levy and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and 
de for the common defense and general welfare of the 
nited States.” 

There was no intimation whatever in this grant of power, that 
taxes could be levied for any other thana public purpose. Itis 
also true, as stated by the gentleman from Michigan, that one 
of the first important acts of Co: that was after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution was the tariff act of 1789; 
but I beg to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that the 

reamble to that very act recites, first, the necessity of obtain- 

g revenue for the support of the Government of the United 
States and the discharge of its debt and incidentally only for the 
encouragement and protection of manufactures. L may recall, 
too, his attention to the excellent authority of the same Mr. 
Hamilton who, he says, suggested the act, and the same Mr. 
Madison who presented it, who united in stating that the gen- 
eral principle was established beyond controversy ‘‘ that every 
duty on imports is incorporated with the price of the commod- 
* and ultimately paid by the consumer. 

f therefore Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Madison were supporters 
of the first tariff act, it must have been with the distinct under- 
standing that in so far as it embraced the principle incidentally, 
of protection to American manufacturers, it was simply a method 
of taxation upon American consumers, which under then exist- 
ing conditions was regarded as equitable and expedient and in 
no wise oppressive, and not according to the modern Republican 
idea of a tax upon foreign importers. 

As a revenue measure it wasobviously notonly constitutional, 
but indispensable; and as a method of levying taxes, incidentally 
protecting to a limited extent and affording encouragement to 
American manufactures, I am not aware that it was in violation 
of any authoritative expression of Democratic re or 
political faith at any time since the organization of the Govern- 
ment upon the point of constitutionality. The only ground upon 
which I understand it is now claimed by anyone, that a pro- 
tective tariff is unconstitutional, is when its provisions are 
framed with the avowed purpose, and have the actual effect in 
practical operation, to increase the pecuniary gains of certain 
classes of manufacturers, by 8 the prices of their com- 
modities, at the expense of the general body of consumers. 

The conditions existing in this country at the time of the en- 
actment of the first tariff act of 1789 and the conditions now ex- 
isting here bear to each other about the same comparison objec- 
tively as well as subjectively that those of a kindergarten bear 
to a thoroughly eauipped modern university. 

Everything in this country at that time was initsinfancy; the 
Government itself was in its infancy; for the first time in the 
history of mankind popular representative government under 
written constitutions had been justinaugurated, and the powers 
of-its various departments, executive, legislative, and judicial, 
specifically prescribed, limited,and defined. Time and experi- 
2 alone could demonstrate their results in practical applica- 

on. 

The genius of American invention which has transformed the 
face of the world, and impressed even civilization with new and 
marvelous characteristics, may be said to have been yet unborn; 
labor in the mechanic arts, and manufacturing industries, and 
in agricultural production, was employed under the most primi- 
tive conditions; the reapers and sickles and rakes that were used 
in the barley fields of Boaz thirteen hundred and twenty-two 
years before Christ were used by the farmersof the infant Ameri- 
can Republic in harvesting their crops, which were hauled to 
near markets over unfinished roads in wagons drawn by horses 
or oxen, geared as they were in the time of Romulus and Remus 
or of the husbandmen of ancient Greece; clothing and leather 
and farm supplies were furnished by itinerant mechanics, who 

from house to house among the rural population, and 
worked up the material created by the handiwork of the men 
and women on the farms to supply their needs; transportation 
was in its infancy; no waters of rivers or lake or sea. anywhere 
throughout the broad continént of America had ever been dis- 

by paddles moved by the power of steam; no solitudes 
anywhere ever been startled the scream of the locomo- 
tive; electricity was only tegarded as the incomprehensible won- 
der of the sky, beyond the reach of human power, and incapable 
of adaptation to human use; the illimitable treasures in the bosom 
of the earth, of gold and silver, ironand coal, with innumerable 
other minerals that had been stored there for ages by the Al- 
mighty, to be develo in the fullness of time for the uses and 
comfort of mankind, not yet been discovered; the achieve- 
ments of science that the human mind was destined to attain, 
to ameliorate and bless and sanctify the earthly life of the race 
had not yet been made; inshort, our forefathers were then stand- 
ing at the very birth of this wonderful nationality that has grown 


to embrace seventy millions of human beings in one mighty con- 
federated Republic powers, capabilities, and resources 
that constitute the American people the marvel of all the ages. 

There is scarcely a single department of production in which 
the use of manual labor has not been superseded by machinery, 
The ingenuity of human thought has materialized in countless 
devices of machines of every description that utilize the forces 
of nature to produce automatically results that could only be ac- 
complished by countless millions of human hands. It is under 
these circumstances that the modern advocates of an economic 
policy in respect to revenue and taxation to be adapted to pres- 
ent conditions cite the provisions and icy of a law enacted 
more than a hundred years ago to fortify their contention now 
submitted to the people of the United States in this debate. The 
Revolutionary fathers had then just emerged from a protracted 
and desolating, although glorious and successful war, and had 
laid the foundation of this blessed Republic, then first admitted 
to take its place in the family of nations. 

In the first throbbings of its life it felt the power to develo 
its natural resources and enter into commercial relation wit: 
the rest of the world; having realized political independence, it 
was natural that it should aspire to industrial independence also. 
Having constitutional power to lay and collect duties upon im- 
ports to raise a revenue to maintain the Government, it was as 
well understood then as now that such duties, when levied upon 
articles that could be produced in this country and were also 
produced abroad, would necessarily operate by increasing their 
price, to encourage their manufacture here; it was, in my judg- 
ment, wise statesmanship as well as entirely constitutional, so 
to regulate the provisions of that first tariff law as to encour 
and protect infant American industries, and so as to render 
American le, by supplying all their own needs within them- 
selves, perfectly independent in war as well as in peace, of for- 
eign nations; there seems to have been no dissent from this view; 
it the concurrence of Washington, who was president of the 
convention that framed the Constitution; of and Ham- 
ilton, and others who were its most distinguished members; of 
Jefferson, who was the father of the Democratic party—in fact, 
of the Revolutionary statesmen of the time, as well as of the 
most distinguished representative Democratic statesmen since; 
but the modern doctrine of Republican protection, as em 
in the existing tariff law of Mr. McKinley, enacted in 1890, is 
vastly different from that 5 and protection of in- 
fant American industries advocated by the fathers of the Revo- 
lution and Democratic statesmen since. 

The Democratic contention, in so far as the constitutionality 
of a protective tariff is concerned, goes simply to this extent: 
That the power of taxation vested by the Constitution in Congress 
to lay and collect duties on imports can only be lawfully exer- 
cised for public and not for private purposes; that when itis ex- 
ercised for the purpose of raising revenue to provide for the 
payment of the debts and the legitimateexpenses of the Govern- 
ment, economically administered, it is constitutional; but when 
exercised for the purpose of favoring privar individuals who 
are pe Nip in certain manufacturing industries, by increasing 
the prices at which they are enabled to put upon the markets 
their products for general consumption, at the expense of the 
great y of consumers, itis unconstitutional, in thatit violates 
the fundamental A arg upon which the Government itself is 
founded, to wit, that it is an agency that should in its cs ae 
dispense equal and exact justice to all and special privileges to 
e 


none. 

After all, the fundamental difference between the parties in 
this debate lies in the difference between Democrats and Repub- 
licans, first, as to the constitutional powers of the Government, 
and, second, as to the effect of the protective policy as advocated 
by the Republican party upon American labor and production 
and on our social condition. 

All seem to agree, except my very good friend from Ohio 
[Mr. JOHNSON], who declares that he would abolish all duties 
and sell the custom-houses, that we must depend upon customs 
duties upon imports for a portion at least of the public revenue 
necessary to support and pay the expenses of the Government, 

It is hardly to be expected that however fascinating and at- 
tractive in theory may be the principle of free trade, and how- 
ever much it might be desired, upon the high e of those who 
so eloquently declaim upon the brotherhood of man and the 
unification of nations, thatit can be reached in our day, or until, 
indeed, the great forces of modern civilization, working out un- 
consciously to man through the providence and purposes of the 
Almighty, surpersede the law of force and of selfishness, by the 
law of peace broad Sa will that Christ proclaimed as the founda- 
tion of Chris ty, to do unto others as we would have them 
do to us.” 

The practical question presented is that if we determine to 
raise revenue by customs duties, in what manner and on what 
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conditions shall that revenue be levied? For my own part Iam 
willing to stand upon the ancient maxim that Salus populi lex 


menoa 8 
ise statesmanship should never, in my judgment, attempt 
suddenly to reverse or to ignore existing conditions. 

I fully indorse the wisdom of the utterance of the committee 
in its report that in dealing with the tariff, as with every other 
long-standing abuse that has interwoven itself with our social 
or industrial system, the legislator must always remember that 
in the beginning temperate reform is safest, having in itself the 
principle of growth. 

Wise statesmanship in devising organic laws may well adhere 
3 to certain fixed prineiples, but in administration 
within the limits of those principles practical results ought to 
be considered. 

Now, what are conditions under which we are compelled to 
legislate in regard to this measure? We find in existence a 
policy pursued since the very foundation of the Government, to 
raise the greater proportion of public revenue from the levying 
of duties upon foreign imports. The laws that have been en- 
acted from time to time on this subject are almost if not quite 
| as numerous as the Congresses that have been held since the or- 
- anization of the Government. 

The breaking out of the war of the rebellion in 1860 compelled 
the Government to resort to every resource within the range of 
its power to supply means to carry it toa successful issue. The 
duties upon imports were advanced toa rate unprecedented in 
all our previous history. All branches of manufacturing indus- 
try shared in theadvantages that high protective duties afforded. 
The friends of the measure expressly disavowed the intention 
to make the provisions of the act permanent, but declared their 

to reduce the rate as soon as the exigencies of the war 
were at an end. 

But at the termination of the war the eet industries, 
claiming that they had adjusted their business to the changed 
conditions, insisted that it would be unjust to their vested in- 
terests to reduce the duties and thus deprive them of the ad- 
vantages they had hitherto enjoyed. During all tbe years of 
Republican ascendency from the close of the war up to the elec- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland in 1884, efforts were made, without suc- 
cess, to effect this result, and in 1890 the Fifty-first Congress 
enacted the McKinley law, now in force, which the report of 
the present Committee on Ways and Means defines to be an ex- 
treme and voluminous system of class taxation, to which history 
may be challenged to find any parallel.“ That law, both in prin- 
ciple and detail, constituted the main issue submitted to the 
8 of the United States in the Congressional election of 1890. 

e result was an overwhelming majority of Democrats re- 
turned to the House of Representatives of the Fifty-second Con- 
gress; again in the Presidential, as well as Congressional and 

tate elections of 1892, the McKinley tariff law was resubmitted 
to the judgment of the people. 

After the issue had been distinctly defined in both the plat- 
forms of the Republican and Democratic parties at Minneapolis 
and Chicago, and after the mostexhaustive debate not only upon 
its general principle of protection, but upon its particular pro- 
visions, an overwhelming popular Democratic victory every- 
where throughout the country in the fall of 1892 was the un- 
equivocal fon nein It was by virtue of that decision in a fair 
popar election that the Democrats, now in a majority in all 

ranches of the Government, were intrusted with power. The 

pledge of tariff reform thus distinctly zoguiroa by the poopie 

one 3 by their representatives still remains to re- 
med. 

It is worse than idle to suggest that any other course could be 
honorably pursued, than that the change in the national system 
of taxation and revenue be made that has been formulated by 
the duly authorized organ of the House, the Ways and Means 
Committee, in the bill which is now proposed for adoption. 

Its provisions and purposes have been widely misrepresented. 
All will agree that our system of taxation and fiscal policy should 
be just in principle as well as impartial and equitable in all its 
operations. For more than thirty years, as the committee say 
in their report, the largest part of our Federal taxes have been 
levied in violation of this cardinal truth. 

So many private enterprises— 

The committee continue— 


have been taken into partnership with the Government, so many private 
interests now share in the rich 8 of taxing 70,000,000 of people, 
that any attempt to dissolve this . union is necessarily eneountered by 
an opposition that rallies behind it the intolerance of monopoly, the power 
of concentrated wealth, the inertia of fixed habits, and the honest errors of 
a generation of false teaching. 


I beg to quote a little further from the report of the com- 
ttee: 


The bill upon which it has expended much patience and anxious labor is 
not offered as a complete response to the mandate of the American people; 
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it no m professes to be of all protection than to be free of all 
error in its complex and fold details; however we may deny the exist- 
ence of any legislative pledge or the right of am s to make such 


for the continuance of duties that carry with them more or less ac- 


tection, forced to 
exist whose existence and ‘prosperity it is no part of ou reform either to 
imperil or to curtail; we believe and we have the warrant of our own 
past experience for believing that reduction of duties will not 
give more abundant life to all our great manufacturing indus 
ever much they may dread the change. 

And Task to be excused for referring here and now to matters 
that are somewhat local and personal. 

I represent a district in Ohio in which is located as large and 
prosperous and diversified an aggregation of manufacturing in- 
dustries as exists proportionally anywhere else in the United 
States, besides being agriculturally the garden spot of Ohio. 

Many thousands of my constituents find profitable employ- 
ment in these various manufactories; many millions of dolla 
constitute the capital invested by intelligent and enterprising 
men, who are my fellow-citizens and who have identified them- 
selves through years of close attention to legitimate business 
with the growing prosperity of the community of which they 
constitute so important a part. I fully appreciate and recognize 
all the obligations which these considerations’ impose upon me 
as the representative of such a 5 

I have received many communications from various sources, 
many of them formulated in the shape of petitions numerously 
signed, expressing the opinion that the apprehended passage of 
the Wilson bill is the only cause of the business depression now 
existing in industrial circles, and requesting me to vote against 
its e, and many others asking my attention to partic- 
ular provisions of the bill. I trust I have given all these com- 
munications due consideration, for I know I would be very re- 
luctant to favor any legislation which would have the effect of 
depriving any working man or woman of the opportunity of re- 
munerative employment, or of impairing the just value of the 
capial employed in any legitimate manufacturing or other in- 

ustry. 

The distinguished gentleman from Michigan, in his unk 
speech against this bill, ascribed the general paralysis of busi: 
ness throughout the country, solely to the ascendency of a polit- 
ical party pledged to the repealof the act of 1890, known as the 
McKinley law, and the substitution therefor of an act (the Wis- 
son bill) divested of all protective features. 

It is rather remarkable that such a statement as this should 
be made by the gentleman, usually distinguished for the delib- 
eration and correctness of his utterances, as much as for his log- 
ical ability, when he so well knows that the bill now before the 
House so far from being ‘‘ divested of all protection features,” is 
simply a revision mainly of the schedules of the existing law 
and a reduction of the percentage of the duties therein con- 
tained. This erroneous statement is made, too, in the face of the 
universal N of the fact that a like depression in busi- 
ness exists generally in all the other commercial nations of the 
world. It would be a most remarkable result indeed if the as- 
cendency of any political party in any one country, pledged to 
any line of domestic policy, should have so widespread and dis- 
astrous an effect. 

I prere to regard the philosophical views of the crisis taken 
by the distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] as far 
more profound, well considered, and correct. In his speech 
made on the 26th of August last, that gentleman, with his rare 
felicity of expression, gave to the House and the country an 
illustration of his very best thought in the following eloquent 
utterances: 

Crises like the present are not uncommon in the history of the world; in- 
deed they seem to be essential to human progress, and to out of the 
characteristics of human nature itself. * + + 

Instead of a continuous upward movement always rising, always go 
forward, the movement of the human race seems to be a series of upw: 
starts and of falls of almost proportionate length. Thegeneral progress has 
been onward, but there have n many times when the movement has 
seemed to be to the rear. 

In the history of civilized nations these alternations haye not been infre- 
quent. The great rises and the great falls have extended over long pe- 
rlods of time. At intervals, however, there have been minor falls as well as 
minor upliftings. Weseem now to be at the beginning of one of these de- 
clines, the like of which happens after long peri nless all indications 
fail we are in a situation very much like that which afflicted England in 
1793 and in 1825, and which began to afflict usin the year 1873. A each 
long period of recuperation something starts the confidence of the human 
race in itself and the confidence of the nation itself, and men feel a sudden 
courage to undertake all enterprises and to indulge in every effort tending 
to 5 Each one seems to enco the other; each enterprise seems 
to be an assistant to the other; the result is that for a series of years pros- 
perity seems to increase; men are busy; a is ba; and prosperity 
without limit seems to be within the reach of the race and of the nation. 

Suddenly from some cause entirely unanticipated a doubtis cast upon the 


reality of the progress which has been made. Something awakens the ele- 
mentof caution in the race or nation,and thereupon rapidly and steadily 


ure but 
es, how- 


the confidence disa Men feel that it is necessary to take an tob- 
servation of the situation before resuming strenuous efforts. When that 
hour arrives there is no bility of retreat or of change. 


The race or the nation has determined to examine into its condition, and 


the result is apparent disaster, misfortune, defeat, destruction of indus 
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dation of human affairs; each man discovers what he is re: worth and 
the nation finds precisely what its absolute wants and needs nie tied 

During the period of progress, during the period of increased endeavor, 
when all capital is employed and every man is at work, confidence re 
supreme; every man believes in his own success and in the success of 
neighbor, consequently he is free to take goods and property at the general 
valuation, and the people who sell the Mig ng ho’ are to take the checks 
and instruments by which the property is transferred. When a period of 
doubt sets in values become uncertain, because it is felt that a readjust- 
ment must be had. Checks and evidences of transfer are scrutinized with 
care because men who were wealthy yesterday may be poor to-day. 

So also production ceases because the producer has great doubts whether 
the production of his mill or workshop will be capable of a sale, and above 
all, whether he will gather in the proper payment. How far this element of 
distrust may go, depends upon the seriousness of the previous inflation of 
value, and after a time men find substantially how they are situated them- 
selves and how their neighbors are placed. They begin slowly to revive the 
confidence which distinguished the former period, in a small measure at 
first, and afterwards in larger measure, until we reach another period where 
confidence reigns and production is at its utmost. 

Without intending to be invidious, the diagnosis of the situa- 
tion by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] is that of 
a Republican partisan, seemingly intended for use on the hust- 
inge in a political campaign, whilst the diagnosis of the gentle- 
man from Maine is that of the political philosopher, the result 
of thoughtful and candid investigation into the true and ade- 
quate causes of the industrial depression thatnow generally pre- 
vails, not only in this country, but throughout the world. 

In the rapid growth and development of the last thirty years 
in the industrial and commercial world, intensified by an un- 
precedented activity of the spirit of invention, as well as an un- 
peer energy of all the forcesof modern civilization, man- 

ind has progressed in a degree absolutely without parallel or 
analogy in Hory: 

A feverish ambition to excel all former effort has everywhere 
prevailed. 

New and hitherto hidden forces of nature have been discov- 
ered and practically utilized in the pursuit of happiness. 

New classes of machinery and mechanical devices have been 
devised by human ingenuity and a new nomenclature of phys- 
ical science has been found necessary. 

Our own favored land seems to have been selected, in the wis- 
dom of an overruling Providence that guides the destinies of 
mankind and directs the development of human progress, as the 
chosen theater upon which to display and illustrate all these 
truly marvelous results. 

Thus it was ordained that the great exposition at Chicago in 
1892, commemorating the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Columbus, should be flashed upon the 
world as from a mirror held up to all nations. He who can not 
see in it the supervising agency of Almighty God fails to com- 
prehend its character and true significance. 

It is an irreversible and universal rule of nature, that the ex- 
ercise of intense energy is always followed by a reactionary 
season of comparative rest. The intense and exhaustive vitality 
of the day is succeeded by the recuperative quiet and repose of 
the night. The calm follows the storm: the flow of the tide is 
succeeded by its ebb. 

It is the same in the commercial and industrial world, and the 
statistics which the gentleman from Michigan has published in 
his speech, from the American Economist, showing the phenom- 
enal growth in manufacturing industries since the McKinley 
law went into operation, in so far at least as results may be as- 
cribed to that law, only discloses the fact that a feverish stimu- 
lus had been imparted to those who were already deriving 
exorbitant profits under undue Government protection, that 
prompted them to covet stillgreater gains. It is manifest that 
there must be somewhere a limit to the healthy development of 
manufacturing enterprises. It is the Democratic idea that that 
limit should be left to be fixed by the laws of commerce and of 
our social system, uninterfered with by legislation which at- 
tempts the control of markets and the regulation of prices; that 
the regulation of employments should be left to the laws of trade 
and the creation of commodities to the law of supply and demand, 
whilst the Republican idea is that all these matters are the 
proper subjects of legislative supervision and control, 

The professed object and avowed purpose of the McKinley law 
was the regulation of American industries. There is not asingle 
article named among the many thousands that are embraced in 
its provisions the price of which in the open market was not in- 
tended to be affected by the rate of duties sie wry upon it. 
When it is remembered that in this country alone there are 
nearly 70,000,000 of people, all of whom to a certain extent aro 
consumers as well as producers, and that we are but a portion of 
the many hundreds of millions of people allover the world whose 
infinitely various wants are seeking gratification by the means 
of international commerce, and when we remember the infinite 
variety of commodities produced by human labor and ingenuity, 
it is not difficult to understand that such a mighty aggregation 
of wants and interests, constituting what may be called the com- 


and a general paraiyais of business and of labor. There is AN liqui- 
are 


mercial system of the world, must have laws of its own not prop- 
erly within the scope of mere legislative control. 

Lhold that the system of trade and commerce, international 
as well as individual, has a constitution and laws outside of and 
beyond any legislative governmental interference; that govern- 
ment, in the exercise of its proper functions, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the regulation of prices in open markets; that 
this is amatter which, under the natural laws that regulate pro- 
duction and govern men, is controlled by the great fundamental 
commercial law of supply and demand. 

The production of the countless commodities in all the differ- 
ent countries and climates of the world by voluntary human ef- 
fort is effected under a law of God. Man and natural conditions 
are so constituted that commerce is a necessity; the race itself 
could not have developed a progressive existence without it; it 
is one of the great originating factors of civilization; the fruits 
of the tropics, produced in superabundance by the exuberance 
of nature, await in the infancy of human progress exchange for 
the cereals of the temperate zones; and the pelts of the hyper- 
borean regions of land and sea invite barter for the materials 
for raiment produced by the ingenuity and machinery of more 
advanced people. 

The currents of the ocean and the air, the circulation of the 
rivers of the earth, and the rainfall of continents are no more 
clearly the results of the physical economy of nature than are 
the currents of trade and commerce among the different nations 
and peoples of the world. 

It is natural laws and conditions that regulate prices. Mendo 
not control markets, but markets control men. God has consti- 
tuted man with an irrepressible desire to exchange what he has 
for something else that another has; wherever there is ahuman 
want seeking gratification in a willing exchange of commodi- 


ties, there is a market. In voluntary will, and in that will alone. 


is the only true law for the regulation of prices; the impartial 
interference of government is in the very nature of things im- 

ible as between buyer and seller; any le provision inur- 
ing to the benefit of the one must necessarily operate to the 
detriment of the other. 

If it be legitimate exercise of legitimate power that bounties 
either in the way of increased prices or otherwise should be ex- 
tended to any one private interest or class it must be at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the community. The benefits of govern- 
ment should extend alike to all. 

Protection consists in levying a specific duty upona particular 
commodity to increase its pros as a protection st foreign 
competition. Everyone who produces a commodity to sell is 
directly interested in 3 its price to him who puys, and 
all who buy commodities are in like manner interested in low 
ering the price they will have to pay to him who sells. 

If it be legitimate function of government thus to influence the 
rice of commodities, and if it were possible to exercise that 
unction equitably towardsall, why should not the Government 

alio eae the price of the labor that produces those commod- 
ities 

If it be right for the Government to control or influence the 
markets in the interests of those who produce manufactured ar- 
ticles, why should it not exercise the like right to limit the cost 
to consumers, especially of the necessaries of life? Itisclaimed 
that the Government, by the exercise of the policy of protection, 
creates new industries and provides new occupations for labor. 
If this be a legitimate exercise of governmental power, why not 
exercise the similar right to compel the employment of the un- 
employed industries already established? 

It must be apparent to anyone that if it be a legitimate func- 
tion of government to do any of these things, it is an equally 
Jeger function to do all of them. 

hold that the attempt to do any of them is in violation of 
the fundamental laws of society and of the natural conditions 
that regulate, under Providence, the trade and commerce of 
mankind. 

From these considerations of a general character, let us turn 
to the examination of the questions more immediately involved 
in the measure now before the House. 

The existing revenues of the Government are derived under 
laws enacted by the Republican party, the most notable of which 
is the existing tariff act of 1890, known as the McKinley law. 
Under the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury of Decem- 
ber 5, 1892, the revenues expected from customs for the fiscal 


yoe ending June 30, 1894, was placed at $210, 000, 000 
rom internal revenue --_.._--.----------------.- 175, 000, 000 
From miscellaneous sources 20, 000, 000 
From postalservice-_._.....-..-.------ (eee EA 85, 000, 000 

Making a total estimated revenue hg 490, 000, 000 


The rate of duties levied by the McKinley law, as I have here- 
inbefore stated, and which will not be disputed by anyone, are 


>> 


very purpose 
_ever, and it is in this that the 


890 
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far higher throughout than have ever existed before in this 
pany orin any other. There is scarcely a commodity in ex- 

tence marketable anywhere in the United States that is not 
law, comprising, however, quite an 


The rate of duty upon all goods made of earth and glass is av- 
eraged at 51.46 per cent; of metal at 58.90 per cent; of cotton at 
55.25 per cent; of flax, etc., at 45 per cent, and of wool at 98.53 
per cent. 

It is claimed by the friends of this measure that its operation 
resulted to “stimulate the development of new enterprises; to 
promote the growth of established industries; to induce capital 
to embark in untried ventures, and to enlarge the field of labor's 

fitable employment.” President Harr asserted in his 
message . of acer had never been 
enjoyed by our people before. It was stated with great exulta- 
tion by Mr. BURROWS, in the speech to which I have alluded in 
the opening of the debate, that statistics published in the Amer- 
ican omist of October, 1892, disclose the fact that from the 
time that act went into effeet—October 6, 1890—345 new indus- 
tries had been established in the United States and 108 existing 
pona extensively improved, demanding an increased ontlay of 
„500,000 in capital and the employment of 75,000 additional 
laborers, and that in the textile industries alone during the first 
six months of 1892, 135 new factories were eit consisting of 
233 miia, knitting mills, woolen mills, silk , plush and 
en mills. 

It is undoubtedly true that, under the stimulus of a law that 

ing i increased 


` secures to favored branches of 


industry 

prices to be paid by consumers for their manufactured $ 
these results are naturally to be expected; in fact this is the 
of suchalaw. The question still remains, how- 
t mass of the American peo- 
— who are the consumers of all these commodities are directly 
terested, are such results effected with due regard to the in- 

5 . ee . : to ufacturi 
prospe: m man ring 
ponme by 2 me oe the Mo 2 law, has en i 

a constantly increas e on e great agricultura 
industries, which after all are the main source of the wealth 
rity of the country? Itis a gloomy fact that with this 
exulting of the great prosperity of the manufacturing in- 
dustries, ascribed to the operation of the McKinley law, the 
price of wheat and cotton, the two main articles of agricultural 
uction for export from this country, are lower now than 
Dey orr have been before in the history of the American 
people. 

A oriya indebtedness of more than $2,500,000,000 has ac- 
cumulated upon the farms of the country within the last twenty 
years of high tariff legislation; countless trusts, monopolies, and 
combinations have grownup under it to pamper favored classes, 
control prices, and exact tribute from the people, and there has 
been a gross inequality in the distribution of the wealth accumu- 
lated in this country under the operation of this system of taxa- 
tion and 8 5 1 which the history of nations has hitherto 

no el. 

Now, as I have said before, if there is in this country anything 
in the nature of a final decision by the people of a political con- 
troyersy, the result of the two successive popular elections in 
1890 and 1892 must be accepted as decisive. 

The modification of the McKinley law and the reduction of the 
oe which it imposed was the inevitable logic of the situa- 

on. 

Tho panic that started very soon after the Presidential elec- 
tion was essentially a financial panic, or, more strictly, acurrency 
panic. The universal opinion was that its main cause was the 
existing law called the Sherman law, which provided for the 
purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver every month, and its coin- 
age by the United States Mint. 

By some inexplicable process of reasoning the public mind of 
the country became 8 seized with a distrust in the sol- 
vency of the financial situation; for the people everywhere by 
a sort of common impulse, but without any preconcerted ac- 
tion, began to withdraw currency from ci tion and hoard it 
2 There was at once a currency famine. All manufactur- 
ing industries felt it simultaneously and with more or less force. 
Orders were suspended, not because goods were not needed or 
expected to be needed, but because the assurance was withdrawn 
that money could be commanded to pay for them. 

A 1 at once fell upon business and industry. A politi- 
eal election being at hand again in the fall of 1893, a concensus 


of Republican opinion at once transpired that the threatened 


change in the McKinley law was the source of all our woes, and 
thousands of petitioners have sent in their requests to Congress 
asserting this opinion and asking that the McKinley law might 
be let alone; but the people had already twice passed upon the 


J ont tho ledges which tet tone eens tee 
ply to carry ə whic 0 vo made to 
people and revise the tari 8 


this Wilson bill has left thousands of articles embraced 
in various schedules and classes on the dutiable list, and simply 
reduced the rates of taxes imposed upon them, it can not yet be 
called a tariff for protection; and whilst it admits upon the free 
list many important articles of general consumption, notably 
coal, iron, lumber, and wool, yet neither can it be called a meas- 
ure for free trade. Omitting to tax tea, coffee, or sugar, arti- 
ere See adapted to the raising of revenue, it can not be 
called a revenue tariff. It is essentially a compromise measure. 

Such is the contrariety of OY preg upon the subject of tariff du- 
ties, it is an utter impossibility to frame a measure to meet the 
views of all. 

There are those who are in favor of abolishing all custom- 
houses, and of absolute free trade with all the balance of the 
world; next, those who are in favor of loving duties on all im- 

rted articles that can be manufactured in this country or pro- 

D7 Amorem labor, to the utmost limitof protection. Be- 
tween these two extremes there are those who would impose 
duties to protect certain specified commodities, the product of 
38 sections, and certain specified industries in particular 


Where woolen and cotton manufactories exist, protection is 
wanted on woolen and cotton fabrics; where glass and pottery is 
manufactured, they want protection on those wares; where iron 
and steel plants are located, protection is wanted on iron and 
steel—in s there is no description of manufacturing indus- 
try whatever existing in the United States that does not solicit 
the aid of the Government in the way of pro under a sys- 
tem of protective legislation, and it can not be denied that under 
such asystem there should be no undue preference, but all should 
be treated alike. 8 

The system of levying duties for protection has been so long 
3 and has been so firmly fixed by the provisions of the 

Je Kinley law, it has been found impracticable in the framing 
of the Wilson bill, as it was in the f ing of the Mills bill, to 
attempt anything further than a mere modification of rates, ex- 
cept to admit a number of staple articles entering into general 
consumption, to which I have referred, on the free list. 

Now, in conclusion, while I can not say that all the features of 
the Wilson bill meet with my approval, still it is well known 
that I was elected to the position I now hold as the member of 
a party distinctly pledged to tariff reform, and that the regu- 
larly constituted organ (the Ways and Means Committee) of the 
majority of this House, of which I am but an inconspicuous 
member, have given the whole subject the broadest and most 
thorough consideration; have investigated the subject with care 
and wisdom in all its relations, and have presented this bill as 
embracing the conclusion of their best united thought on the 
subject, and that, under these conditions and circumstances, up 
to this time at least, I can see no just reason why I should with- 
hold from it my earnest support. 


The Tariff. 


SPELOH 
HON. MYRON B. WRIGHT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 27, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provd 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In connection with previous remarks made 
by me during the course of this debate, I now wish to call par- 
ticular attention to some matters especially affecting certain 
interests of my Congressional district, the data relating to which 
have just been received. 

In the four counties of Pe lyania which I have the honor 
to represent there are upward of sixteen thousand five hundred 
improved farms, valued at about $59,000,000, constituting by far 
the most important industry of my section, which will, by the 
sonon proposed in the bill under consideration, be adversely af- 
fected. 

The surest way in which the power of the Government may 
be most effec y employed to promote agriculture is by & 
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y and consistent policy adapted to encourage the arts and 
və confidence and stability to our manufactures. That which 
ders the pursuit of agriculture honorable and remunerative, 

d therefore attractive and popular, is a certain home mar- 
fot. Wherever such exists there prevails a better system of 

ture, a more refined population, her energy, a cleaner 
morality, and in all things a better condition, both for the per- 
manent welfare of the people and the good of the State. 

This bill not only tends to disturb and discourage our manu- 
facturing interests, but it also breaks down all the barriers 
prbich the McKinley act affords for the direct protection of the 
American farmer, 


UNJUST DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE FARMER. 


I have already, in the course of previous debate, called atten- 
tion to the discrimination which this bill makes against the 
agricultural interests of this country, not only in the fact that 
any action which operates against manufacturing industry tends 
to affect the farmer, but also because the farmer now ves all 
the direct protection under the McKinley act which he asked 
for at the of its formulation, but which this bill either en- 
tirely removes or else neutralizes by the substitution of low ad 
valorem for the specific duties imposed by the McKinley act. 

in January, 1890, the representatives of the National Grange, 
Patrons of ‘Husbandry, who appostol before the Ways and 
Means Committee, were Mr. J. H. Brigham, of . 
of the organization; Dr. Trimble, its secretary, and . Leon- 
ard Rhone, master of the State Grange of Pennsylvania, who is 
a stanch Democrat. j 

The sentiments-of this great national nonpartisan organiza- 
tion, as expressed by its entatives, were in favor of suff- 
cient duties on such agricultural products as are natural to the 
soil and climate of this country as would enable our farmers to 
supply their home market. articles which they specified 
as specially requiring protective duties were barley, beans, 
peas, hops, hay, potatoes, wool, eggs, butter, and abner prod- 
ucts, so that the farmers would be enabled to diversify their 
crops and thereby improve their condition. 

In order to show how well they succeeded in accomplishing 
their mission, I present a comparative table (Table 1, appended) 
containing the rates of 3 various agricultural products, as 

. fixed by the tariff acts of 1883 and the McKinley act of 1890, re- 
spectively; also the action which the Wilson bill now 3 

The effect of the McKinley act is shown in appendix, table 
2, stating the value of agricultural products imported in 1889 
and 1892, from which it appears that there was a decrease of im- 
ports in the latter year amounting to $10,801,193, or 30 per cent, 
tapes was a corresponding gain to the farmers of the United 

tes. 

A few days ago, ina conversation with Mr. Rhone, we were dis- 
cussing the probable effect of the Wilson tariff bill on the farm 
interests of Pennsylvania, when he said that the effect of the 
McKinley act had been extremely beneficial to the farmers of 
the country, and that he regretted exceedingly the determina- 
tion of the Ways and Means Committee to break down the sched- 
ule on agricultural products which he and his colleagues had 
succeeded in having incorporated in that act. 

For my part I believe that the product of the farm is just as 
much entitled to tariff proteston as the prođuct of the factory, 
and I would protect both. I can see no excuse for the establish- 
ment of free trade in agricultural products while protection is 
given tothe products of the factory. The Wilson bill proposes to 
tax imports of most manufactu goods, excepting agricultural 

roducts. Why should unrestricted free trade begin with the 

rs, since they were the last to receive the benefits of di- 

rect protection. 1 believe I voice the sentiments of nine-tenths 

of the people of my district when I say that the products of the 

farm are entitled toand should have protective duties at least 

roportionate to those which the Wilson bill accords to manu- 
actured articles. 

In this matter, Mr. Chairman, the section which I represent 
is intensely interested. 

As will be seen by the table which I attach (Table 3, Appen- 
dix), there were, in 1889, produced in my district 31,000 bushels 
of barley, 863,500 bushels of buckwheat, 2,290,000 bushels of oats, 
125,000 8 wheat, 565, 000 pounds of tobacco, 413,000 tons of 
hay, 400,000 pounds of wool, 39,000,000 gallons of milk, 10, 411, 000 
pee of butter, 26,000 pounds of cheese; and in 1892, under 

cKinley law, the product of tobacco increased probably four- 
fold, while at same time the amount of butter and milk pro- 
duced also increased very largely, as did several other of above- 
named products as compared with 1889; and I will say that in 
1891, 1892, and 1893, and until the policy of the dominant party 
became apparent, the profitable production of many of these 
articles was greatly due to the operation of the McKinley act. 


I fail to see how the producers of all this immense quantity of 
agricultural products in my Congressional district be bene- 
fited by ing down the barriers and allowing Canadian pro- 
ducers of the -same articles to come into our markets and 
supply these goods free of restraint, and I think in this respect 
I voice the opinions of nearly every farmer in my district. 
I have petitions from every class of producers of the above arti- 
cles, most of which state in terms that the signers are as often 
ts as Republicans, protesting against this legislation, 
and conde the system which does not give the farmer an 
equal chance with the manufacturer, and in my mind there is 
no doubt that the framers of this law will find themselves repu- 
diated by their own party when this issue is decided at the com- 
ing elections. 


WHAT CANADIAN FARMERS LOSE IS GAINED BY FARMERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


For twelve or fifteen years past I have been in the habit of 
spending my summer vacations in the vicinity of the St. Law- 
rence River and have thus become familiar with the condition 
of the farming classes on the Canadian side of said river and 
on the north shore of Lake Ontario, and especially regarding 
the Prince Edward Peninsula, located between the Bay of Quinte 
and Lake Ontario, which is one of the most fertile tracts of land 
in Canada or in the world. 

In 1889 the farming class of this section of Canada were as 
prosperous as any similar class of people in the world. Taking 
this section together, the majority of the farmhouses were fine 
brick or stone structures, beautiful in architecture, and possess- 
ing all the conveniences and comfortsof the modern home. The 
barns and outbuildings were of the finest—large, commodious, 
and well painted; the fences of the most substantial kind, and 
kept up to the best condition. A good farm on this peninsula 
would command a of $200 an acre up to the time of the 

of the McKinley bill. Within two years after that time 
. 3 at 8100 an acre for these same lands could not be 
ound. 

But I am informed by my friends now living there that since 
it became apparent that the American tariff on Canadian farm 
products is to be reduced tosuch an extent as to open up to 
them again the markets of the United States, farm lands have 
increased 50 per cent in value, and the farm that went bogging 
at $100 an acre in the summer of 1892 will now sell quickly for 
$150 to $175 dollars an acre, because of the assurances which pur- 
chasers feel that the Democratic party in power will restore 
to them the American market, which formerly made them so 
rich and prosperous. 

I speak of the Prince Edward peninsula and the country lying 
near the Bay of Quinte in particular, because I have lived weeks 
and months during my summer vacations for many years at one 
point or another in this section, having made my home oftener 
at farmhouses at various points rather than at the hotels, and 
have thus acquired an intimate personal knowledge of the Ca- 
nadian farmers’ circumstances from personal observation and 
intercourse with them. 

In 1889 these farmers raised barley, hay, butter, cheese, eggs, 
cattle, sheep, horses, poultry, potatoes, etc., all of which found 
a ready market in the United States at good prices, and pros- 

rity was the universal rule with every man engaged in farm- 

g. When I visited this section in 1891 I found a great change 
had come over their prospects and conditions. ‘There was no 
sale for their barley, because they said they could not pay a 
tariff tax of 30 cents a bushel and sell at our market in competi- 
tion with the barley of the American farmer; they could not pay 
the duty of 6 cents on butter, 6 cents on cheese, 30 per cent on 
horses, $10 per head on cattle, 5 cents per pound on poultry, 25 
cents per bushel on potatoes, $4 per ton on hay, and a corre- 
ieee duty on everything else which could be raised on their 

Arms. 

They claimed that, since their labor cost fully one-third less 
than that paid on our side of the boundary, they could pay a 
small daty and still undersell the American producer, but that 
the McKinley bill stopped their exporting any of the agricul- 
tural products which could be successfully raised on our side of 
the boundary, and that they were at a loss to know what to do 
with their land or what to raise. In fact,as one extensive 
farmer living near Northport said to me: The only thing we 
can raise now and dispose of is cheese,and much of that we have 
to send to England in order to find a purchaser;” and this was 
true. The Canadian farmers could r: enough to live on, but 
when it came to producing for the market they could not pay 
the duty imposed by the McKinley act and compete with the 
American farmer. `- È 

Returning from a trip in 1891 up the Bay of Quinte, and arriv- 
ing at the port of Clayton, N. V., I noticed a large vessel moored 
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at the dock, and on landing I saw probably a hundred teams with 

‘ons piled up high with bags of grain, which were being 
weighed and carried aboard the vessel. In my previous 
knowledge of Clayton, extending over a period of twelve or fif- 
teen years, I had never seen anything of this kind before, and 
upon inquiring what it meant, I was told that this vessel was 
loading peas to go to the seed house at Cape Vincent, N. Y., to 
be cleaned and put in papers for the seed market. I asked how 
it was that I had never seen anything of this kind before, and 
the reply from my friend, who is as good a Democrat as there is 
in the Stateof New York, was that heretofore the Cape Vincent 
Seed Company had purchased its seed peas, etc., in Canada, but 
now the McKinley law shut out the Canadian peas, and enabled 
—— — 2 Vork farmers to raise the same and supply the home 

emand. ; 

The Cleveland Seed Company, which had a few years before 
erected a branch at Picton, Prince Edward peninsula, much 
larger than the American house, had practically discontinued 
putting up seed at their Canadian house, and were doing their 
work on American ground, with American labor, and using ma- 
terial furnished by American price In this connection I 
am reminded of the story told me by a farmer of Jefferson 
County, N. Y., illustrating the respective conditions of the 
American and Canadian farmer in 1889 and 1891. He said it was 
very much like the two boys who shut themselves in a room on 
a rainy day, with their pockets full of jackknives, and com- 
menced trading to pass away time. 

At the end of a long session one of the boys came out with a 
smile on his face and his pockets bulging with fullness; the 
other followed with his face as long as the moral law and pockets 
in a state of total collapse. He said it needed no argument to 
convince an observer as to who had been the winner in their 
game, He said it would be e to any person who 
would go over Jefferson County, N. Y., and then through Ca- 
nadian territory just across the river, and interview the farmers 
on both sides as to who got the jackknives before, and who is 
getting allthe jackknives since the McKinley bill passed. And 
this is true. 

In this connection I quote the official utterances of the Cana- 
dian Statistical Yearbook for 1892: 

The United States, it appears, take almost all mineral products from this 
country (Canada), and for some time they took the largest proportion of 

cultural products, but in consequence of the McKinley this branch 
of trade has been very largely diverted to Great Britain. 

In regard to the exports of barley from Canada, it is officially 
stated in this book that— 

The quantity of pariat ees annually in Canada has yaried from 20,- 
000,000 to 28,000,000 bushels, but o to the reduced market in the United 
States in consequence of the high tariff, the area under cultivation was much 
reduced, so that the whole barley crop of the Dominion in 1892 did not ex- 
ceed 17,500,000 bushels, the acreage in Ontaria, the principal barley-produc- 
ing province, being 221,837 acres less in 1892 than 1890, just previous to the 
passage of the M ey bill. 

Speaking of the exports of live cattle from Canada to the 
United States, it is stated in this book, on page 331, that— 


The effect of the high duties imposed by the 3 bill on this branch 
of trade is shown by the greatly reduced figures of the last two years. 


And again, on page 345, it appears that— 

When Canadian e were tically shutout of the United States mar- 
ket by the high ta Bane in 1890, attention was turned to the possibili- 
ties of diverting the e and establish: 


as satisfactory a footing in the 
English market as was formerly occupied in that of the United States. 


Again, on page 350, it is stated that— 

The export of horses to the United States has fallen off very much, in cone 
sequence of an increase in the home supply, a large reduction inthe demand, 
and a high tariff. 

DEMOCRATIC PHILANTHROPHY. 


As a philanthropist the originator of the Wilson bill excites 
our admiration; and as a philanthropic measure I think this 
Wilson tariff bill outshines any other effort on record. I know 
that our Canadian neighbors will, and do, thank God that this 
Democratic party proposes to make them practically a freewill 
gift of an open American market, so that they may have re- 
newed and revived prosperity at the expense of the farmers of 
this country, but I believe that philanthropy should not be ex- 
ercised at the cost of the farmers of the United States and in 
spite of their emphatic protests. 

Why is it that every farmer in Canada is praying for the 1 
sage of the Wilson bill? Why is it that the po of Great Brit- 
ain all condemn the McKinley law, and with joy the 
prospect of the Wilson tariff? hy is itthat the French people 
are rejoiced at the same prospect and through the representa- 
tives of their combined boards of trade are giving advice and 
ed to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
an 


in issuing bulletins to the French boards of trade are con- 


gratulating them upon the certainty of the Wilson bill becoming 
a law, and thereby enabling them to largely increase the sales 
of their products to the American people, who are now buying 
such products of the American manufacturer? 

The French people do not propose to reduce their tariff on 
American meats or grains, or produce of any kind. Oh, no. 
France may be philanthropic to the French people, but its gov- 
ernment has not yet become sufficiently imbecile in its philan- 
thropic efforts as to roe! the welfare and prosperity of the 
French people for the benefit of American producers. Oh, no! 
They prefer that kind of philanthropy to be exercised only by 
foreign nations, and they seem to think the United States is the 
ony civilized country foolish enough to accord them what they 

esire. 

This feeling is strikingly exemplified in a hlet printed 
in Paris and recently sent to the members of this House with 
the compliments of a French lobbyist who was sent to this coun- 
try for the express purpose of obtaining the passage of this bill 
and the repeal of the McKinley act, which it graphically de- 

eribed as follows: 


It was sought by the McKinley bill: To favor production; raise salaries; 
destroy European trade; compass the annexation of Canada; increase the 
prosperity of the United States. 


In the oe of Mr. Leon Chotteau, member of the London 
Cobden Club, delegate of the French committee to the United 
States, delivered October 4, 1893, at a public meeting organized 
by the Chamber of Commerce at St. Etienne, France, he says: 


Icome to speak to you about the McKinley bill, from which you have 
greatly suffered and still suffer. * è + ance, the minister of com- 
merce, by a circular of December 14, 1891, inquired of the chambers of com- 
merce what effects the new economic régime of the United States has had on 
our industry and our trade. All of these chambers were consulted. 

Thirty-two replied that the bill had in nowise infiuenced their regions. The 
reason assigned by most of these chambers was that the exports to the United 
States from the centers at issue had long since disappeared, in face of the 
exorbitant dues imposed by the American custom-house. 

The other chambers stated that their local industries were extinct, in va- 
rious degrees, by reason of the strange legislation of the United States, 


* * kd * * * 2 


Kite 1 75 does St. Etienne play in the movement brought on by the Mo- 

0. 

Your chief industry is the manufacture ot ribbon. * + Theribbons 

which you have so long manufactured with so much practical knowled 

and taste, and, indeed, wherein you excel, as is only fair, particularly clan 

Spud spy Ae n You inquire whether the McKinley bill has been useful or 
neful to your industry. 


. * * ° 0 * ° 


France, being the chief exporting country, has sold less to the Americans 
by 2456,07, thanks to the Mc tales. bill. si 

In his remarkable work, “The Chamber of Commerce of St. Etienne, 
and the Industries of its Circumseription,“ M. Lucien Thiollier, the learned 
secretary of your chamber of commerce, states: 

“The worst blow given to the industry of St. Etienne came from the 
United States. After the war of secession, aud protected by exaggerated 
rates, numerous factories were established at Paterson, and they are to-day 
well nigh sufficient for the American supply. 

“The United States, which, since 1830, was the great and chief customer of 
the St. Etienne manufacturer, which took from it the third of its produc- 
tion, now asks of it special articles only. From 30,000,000, which was the 
95 0 figure for 1860, the exports of all kinds of goods manufactured at 

t. Etienne fell to 2,500,000 francs in 1884. They have since somewhat 
risen and reached 11,892,120 francs in 1890; but ribbon 
figures in this sum for only 3,354,128francs; the rest, 8,537, cs, is made 
up of velvet ribbons uired by the fashions. In spite of this 83 
competition, and of the heavy custom-house dues it has to Ray, the produd- 
tion of St. Etienne has constantly incre: It was 50,000,000 francs in 
1833; it was set down at 103,000,000 in 1889.” 

When an 8 is capable of the sudden leap registered by Mr. Thiollier, 
itis sure, protected by a different beg Some to regain in a short time in 
the United States the ground it has lost. + + 

After hearing M. de pany (el president of the St. Etienne Chamber 
of Commerce, and M. Leon Chotteau, delegate in France and the United 
States of the French committee organized at Paris in view of furthering 
the abolition of the preening! bill, the merchants, in session at the Chamber 
of Commerce, on the 4th of October, 1893, expressed the following preamble: 

“Whereas the Democratic party, whose platform is to afford the United 
States a truly liberal economic system, has come to power; and 

‘* Whereas the McKinley bill of October 1, 1890, has considerably increased 
the old tariffs, which might have been already considered as exaggerated 
and well-nigh prohibitive; and, further, 

“Whereas a new general tariff can not be applied in the United States be- 
fore the year 1895, have 

" Resolved, That friendly and courteous entreaties be urgently made to the 
Congress and Government at Washington with the object of obtaining atan 
early date a more liberal law which shall considerably reduce the present 
rates until the day when a new tariff shall have been passed.” 


In the same book I find the following letter from Mr. Chotteau, 
addressed to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of this House; and I call attention to the threats of retaliation 
which it contains as being impertinent, if not insulting: 

Letter from Leon Chotteau to Hon. WILLIAM L. WILSON, chairman of the 

8 on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, Washington, 

ae Panis, September 4, 1893. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: You have just accepted the high mission of preparing 
a new project of American custom-house tariff. 
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There can be no doubt that you will be able to compass this difficult task 
in the well-ordered interest of the United States, France, and the whole of 


Europe. 

As the delegated member of the French committee organized in Paris for 
the re of the ber ye bill, allow me to write you these few lines. 

In the fiscal year 1892 the United States saw their foreign trade assume 

portions such as they had never expected since the war of independence. 
Eonsider that pons imports and exports combined reached 51,857, 000, 000 
(8827,000,000 for rts and $1,030,000,000 for exports). 

Hence asum of 2,000,000 showing the increment of your foreign sales 
over and above your purchases abroad. 

A potent encouragement this, in the eyes of those who care only to take 
note of accomplished facts! 

Buta . deception also for an acute mind like yourown! And you are 
alive to the fact that serious dangers threaten your country, if reforms 
should fail to be realized at an early date. 

You are commissioned to point out these reforms. A thought is upper- 
most in your mind, to wit, one country soon refuses to receive the products 
of another country, when exportation to the latter is denied, not by reason 
of the success gained by clever competitors, but on account of the custom 
duties at entry, which are well-nigh prohibitory. 

The average of these duties on tax fir ped was, effectively, inthe United 
States, 44.41 per cent fn 1890, and 48.71 in 1892. 

The McKinley bill, which was in force only during nine months in 1891, has 
therefore increased the custom duties in 1592 by 4.30 per cent over those in 


1890, : 
This rise is abnormal and forebodes deep disturbance in the world of pro- 


duction and exch 3 
Europe exported to your shores in 1890, 6449, 000,000 worth of goods, and 

291,000,000 worth in 1 The result is a decrease of 288,000, 000, lost by Eu- 

ropes exporters. 

‘is 1 = shows the influence exerted by the McKinley bill on this side of 

e Atlantic. 

Of these 858, 000, 000 meyar were wrested from England, fifteen from 
Germany, nine and a half from France, six from the Netherlands, one from 
Switzerland, and one from ATIONS 

These 858,000,000 would have exceeded ,000 if other European countries 
had not exhibited a slight increase in the amount of their sales to your 
countrymen: Italy, Belgium, Sweden and Norway, and Russia in Europe. 

But the privileged sellers, who seem to profit oe McKinley bill, have 
everyth! to dread from American imports reaching them in an unlimited 
manner. us Belgium, which gains $936,000 in its grenan with you in 
1892 over 1890, is compelled to buy from you for upwards of 821,500,000. 

As for France, she loses on both sides, since her sales are 9,000,000 in de- 
crease, while her purchases amount to forty-eight millions in excess. 

If the misfortunes of others should ever cause us to be unmindful of our 
own troubles, France might be readily comforted; for England, which al- 
ready suffers by you a prejudice of 830,000,000, is moreover bound to an addi- 
tional purchase of American goods amounting to nearly hee pi 

Every terested observer should look upon the McKinley bill as a 
double-edged een 40 destined to wound the unadvised who might have the 


fatal idea of using i 
LEON CHOTTEAU, 
Delegate of the Committee in France and the United States, 


Mr. WILSON replied to this letter and Mr. Chotteau made a 
1 to his committee November 16,1893, which contained the 
following conclusions: 


In November, 1892, an admirable popoia movement brought about the 
triumph of the Democratic paser in e United States. Hon. Grover Cleve- 
—.— Bey oe President of the Republic, and entered the White House 

arch 4, las 

The Democrats were to have the majority in both Houses of Congress. 

Mr, Cleveland took two — e ments with the American nation: 
Repeal the Sherman law on silver, obtain the adoption of a new custom- 
house tariff abolishing the McKinley bill. 

The Sherman law was abrogated by the United States Senate on the goth of 
October last (43 votes against 32); and by theCongressional House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Ist of November an votes against #4). The chief of the ex- 
ecutive power at ena | fon the bill of abrogation. 

The first pledge is f led. Itisa at victory for Mr. Cleveland, whom 
the most obstinate and bestconcocted obstruction never once discouraged. 

The 8 which consists in 8 the McKinley bill by a truly 
liberal general American tariff will also bec: ed out, This second success 
will place Mr. Grover Cleveland in the foremost rank of skillful and clear- 

‘hted administrators. 

t the same time, it will put in full light the attractive and winning figure 
of Mr. WILLIAM L. WILSON, whois at present engaged in preparing the great 
work awaited withso much impatience. 

LEON CHOTTEAU, 
Delegate of the Committee in France and the United States. 


The foreigner admits that his sorry plightis due to the effects 
of our protective tariff, and threatens, in retaliation, to boycott 
our agricultural products and shut them out from his markets. 

If such a course was practicable it would have been adopted 


long ago. 

e have had protection for thirty years, and during that pe- 
riod our farm acreage has increased from 407,212,538 acres in 
1860 to 623,218,619 acres in 1890; the value of the farms was 
$6,645,045,007 in 1860, but is now $13,275,959,068. The estimated 
value of all farm products was $1,115,110,000 in 1860, as compared 
with $2,460,107,454 in 1890. : 

We exported $256,560,972 of farm products in 1860, while in 
1890 we exported $629,785,917, an increase during this period of 
high protection of 145 per cent. 

The average value of a farm acre was $16.32 in 1860, and in 
1890 it had increased to $21.30. 

This increase has been normal and healthy. It has had times 
of fever, but it will be observed that the rates of increase in the 
value of farms and of their products, almost exactly corresponds 
to the rate of increase in the population of the country durin, 
the thirty years under consideration. We had 31,000,000 inhabi 
tants in 1860 and 62,000,000 in 1890. These facts do not indicate 
that the farmer is suffering from high protection. 
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In table 4, appended, the production of the loading a prod- 
ucts in 1860 and in 1890 is presented, together with the statistics 
of exports for the respective years. An examination of this table 
willshow conclusively that the threat of boycotting the products 
of this great nation is an idle one, and that we need brook no 
interference by interested foreigners in our legislative affairs 
and economic systems. 2 

We have heard much of the great increase of mortgage debt 
among the farmers,and it has been charged t» the protective 
tariff system, but the comprehensive and costly census investi- 
gation recently made into the subject amply demonstrates that 
the growth of cities has caused most of the increase in mortg: 
debt, and if the mortgages on suburban tracts, mining lands, 
timbered lands, and other nonagricultural areas could be sep- 
urated in the totals of mortgages on acre tracts, it would be evi- 
dent that the debtconnected with agriculture would show hardly 
any increase—probably a decrease outside of the States where 
much public land has been acquired by farmers during the las 
ten years. : 


DISCRIMINATION IN FAVOR OF ARTICLES OF LUXURY. 


There is one other feature of this bill to which I again desire 
to call special attention, and that is its discrimination in favor of 
luxuries for the rich. 


SILKS. 


I find, upon examination of the silk schedule, that the amount 
of duties to be collected thereon will be decreased more than 
$3,000,006 annually, and I call attention to the fact that this 
great reduction on this article of luxury is made by the Dem- 
ocratic party in response to such arguments as I have quoted 
from Mr. Chotteau and his French colleagues. 

I had supposed from the assertion of the majority of the com- 
mittee that it was considered good Democratic policy to obtain 
our necessary revenues by means of taxes levied on articles of 
luxury, rather than on those necessary to life or comfort. 


CUT GLASS. 


If there is one article of commerce which is purely and simply 
a luxury and absolutely unnecessary to either the life, health, or 
comfort of any man, woman, or child in tke United States, it is 
that of cut glass. And yet this Wilson bill proposes to reduce 
the duty on this article of luxury from 60 per cent to one of 35 
per cent ad valorem, and thereby, on the basis of last year’s im- 
portations, reduce the revenue derived from such imports more 
than $150,000 per year. 

Since the Democratic party claim the cost to the consumer to 


be greater or less as the duty is raised or lowered, they must ad- 


mit that every dollar of this decreased revenue will be a savin, 
to the purchaser of such goods by the amount of relinquish 
tax, and, if so, it is apparent that this sum will revert solely to 
the benefit of those whoare able to purchase such useless luxuries 
but not one dollar will, directly or indirectly, benefit the masseso 
the people. Why should this gift of $150,000 per year be offered 
the rich purchaser as a gratuity, while the financial condition of 
our omang requires an increase rather than a decrease of rev- 
enue 

I have here petitions from all the glass-cutters employed in 
my district, numbering several hundred, who protest against 
this reduction of duties, and a majority of those thus protesting 
are Democrats. -I have been in correspondence with a manufac- 
turer of cut glass who is, I am assured, a dyed-in-the-wool Demo- 
crat, but who writes me that he had supposed his party believed 
in and would advocate the taxation of luxuries rather than the 
necessaries of life. He now finds that the Wilson bill, which 
was by these good Democrats expected to tax luxuries, reduces 
the duty on cut glass about 40 per cent from that now in force. 
and these expert glass-cutters who now receive from $15 to $21 
per week must accept a reduction in their wages to $9 to $12 per 
week, while the Government loses $150,000 per year, and the rich 
man, whose tastes must be indulged by purchases of fine cut 
glass, gets the benefit of the reduction in both ways. 

Some time ago, in a conversation with a member of one of the 
largest importing firms in New York City engaged in the sale 
of fine china and cut glass, and who manufacture part of their 
wares in Europe, he said that when the McKinley act took effect 
tioy had to cut down the wages of their glass-cutters employed 
in their European factories 25 per cent. I asked how much he 
had found it necessary to raise the price on his imported goods 
than before the passage of that act, to which he replied that 
there had been no advance in price on any article in his stock 
of goods of domestic or foreign manufacture, valued at more 
than half a million dollars. 

He added, that it seemed the practical effect of the McKinley 
act was to increase the number of works engaged in the indus- 
try in the United States, and thus cause competition until, he 
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said, it was now a matter of cost of material and the labor 9 ‘or counties composing the Fifteenth Com 


upon it here w. fixed the selling price of his goods, and of Pennsylvania. 
Peat es) manufacturer and the dealer found very little profit on [From the Census of 180 


such goods. 

And now, in closing, I will only add that the following tables 
will show the fallacy of any claim that a protective tariff policy 
is antagonistic to the interests of agriculture: 


APPENDIX. 


TABLE 1.— Comparative statement showing the rates of duty imposed by the 
82 . Wit Z Se ees PERO E products 


17, 485 
141 
„ 82 35, 427 7,413 
10 cts, per galion. Y * 
Sts. per pound; 8972 985 
10 cts. per bushel. | rive-stock Prod 1885 <e * 
Fleeces shorn in spring of 1890 
— pire per pound and fall of 1880 — number 29, 867 82, 804 7, 892 
20 per cent. Pounds. 4,657,047 | 8,017,221 | 1,3501 786, 680 
Ds Cheese. 0 5,220 16, 995 2,571 1,257 
. Honey xf 0 199,227 104,624] 99,408 089 
Do. 2, 839 | 1,360 1,240 901 
Do 2% mi| ii| mo 
a In MESES 341,277 | 198,742] 82,411] 116,717 
3 1,325,852 | 519,708 223 150 221,428 
Do, SSR] e| sa| hw] at 
Sheep— RE Maple sugar Pounds“ 65, 478 63,329] 27,548 635 
Less than one . do e Maple sirup. _.......... 3 4,132 10,763 7,951 466 
year old. * sm Do. Tobacao . Pounds“ 588, 179 22 20, 665 
One year old or do- each nnn . tons 164, 655 130,335 | 588, 588 31,272 
Barley - 2 Do. 
malt. 30 per cent. 
. 
o: TABLE 4.—A ative statement, by totals for the United States, of the pro- 
Do. duction o, alc n by United 
Do. ere 8 oropa in 1859 and 1899, as shown 
2 cts. per pound 1} cts. und. 
1 ota per po und.. 107 per pound 
1 deere 
8 d aaa 
Cabbages - Free. 
Cider- Per cent Do. Der ARES Sees ae 827, 547 
pT SSS pS OE Do. w... ͤ V...... Os ERS — sre bos 
a2 on 8 6 
ALLE 2.—Statement showing imports of agricultural products vefore and after 78, 832, 976 
= the passage of the Kiely aol a 024, 223, 488 
181, 609, 916 
18, 728, 818 
238, 035, 085 
165, 449, 239 
8.822 BiS 
646 
8 
— es number. 8, 020, 019 51, 368, 572 
BO Se Sa ee Pie ERS 6, 828, 182 
On farms ooo... ood] 6,240,174 14,976, 017 


8. 330 
dozens.. 15.518,80 
Total values 


Decrease, $10,801,193, or 30 per cent on above items. 
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No Free Trade! No Income Tax! 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH ©. HENDRIX, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 30, 1894. 

The House in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under eration the bill MH. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HENDRIX said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In all of its intellectual travail the world has 
developed but few great masters 3 finance and economics, 
and these have done their work only after consolidating and per- 
fecting public confidence, and insuring for themselyes the lease of 

wer necessary to the execution of their reforms. The world dis- 
sr the political economy which is evolved from the inner con- 
sciousness. Its experience isthat it is more costly than war. There 
is an essence in the veins of commerce which literature has never 
translated to the printed page, and the judgment of professional men 
has become proverbially poor in the market place. In the presence 
of wretched commercial conditions which afflict the world and 
chiefiy disturb our own country the wise and prudent course isnot 
to try experiments but to do quickly that which we are clearly 
commissioned to do and stop there. 


When a t party departs from its historic lines ae goon far 
afield to take u 3 cies it assumes a great responsibility and 
incurs a great risk. e American people expect us to reform the 


abuses of the 55 tariff. It is a surprise to them when we 

pose to undermine the whole system of indirect taxation, to 
ee its efficiency for revenue in a large degree, and to ordain a 
new form of taxation to take its place. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party, after a long exile from power, 
has received the favor of 5,500,000 voters of this Republic, and its 
commission from the le is to promote, protect, and defend tho 
historic principles which make up the body of Democratic doctrine 
as understood up to this time in this country. Two distinct utter- 
ances come to us from the voters. One commands that there shall 
be a tariff for revenue, and the other that there shall be no elass 
legislation. The pending measure does not provide the necessary 
revenue, and to supply the gap which has been left in it it is now 
proposed to enact eee that has not been considered by the 

ple, and is in violation of their injunction against class legis- 
tion. 

The Democratic ntatives must decide in this Con 
between their own party principles, which have solidified the 
party through so many years of exclusion from power, and the 

inciples of those who seek to form parties in ad Sommer I be- 

enough to deal 


eve 2 ~ t the Democracy mi =< me libera: 
with questions affecting rights and privileges of an T- 
tion of our citizens. It has never been a narrow 3 it So <a 
comed every just and popular movement toward liberty and 


the free exercise of personal privileges. It stands for all the people. 
It has always been a conservative party, and has seen unreasoning 
and impulsive movements come into sudden activity, flourish for 
awhile, and then pass away like a cloud of dust. 

With clear vision the Democracy has gone on its course, never so 
strong as when in line with the common sense of the plain le 
ofthe land. The serious question whichconfrontsusnowisw. 
weshall departfrom our historic policy of being true to our own creed 
for the sake of the temporary advantage of removing from lines of 
opposition those who are seeking to organize against us. We are 
between the two fires; one from a party of centralization and of 
favoritism, and the other from a which defies human expe- 
rieuce with its political vagaries. e concession which the amend- 
ment to this bill makes to the Populist and the Socialist sentiment 
seems to me to be unwise and dan, To invade the personal 
rights and liberty which the Democracy has always defended is a 
momentous departure from old party doctrine. 

We are not compelled to resort to any new form of taxation; we 
have the machinery at hand, and the articles at hand for all possi- 
ble needs. To go outside for a new form of taxation is to incur an 
unnecessary danger, both to the Government’s revenues and to 
Democratic suprem: It will be agreat misfortune if the Democ- 
racy is unable to justify itself in the confidence of the American 
pole by its conduct when in power. The stinging rebuke admin- 

to the Republican party in 1890 and again in 1892 was due 
to the radical measures which that party had adopted. The senti- 
ment of opposition to extremes is always potent enough to decide 
elections in this 8 the issue is between conserva- 
tism and radicalism. e protests coming to us from all parts of 


has lost its 


the land indicate an apprehension that the Democr 
ose who vo- 


character for discretion and careful judgment. Let 
ciferously demand free trade pause and reflect. 

It is time for us to seriously consider the effect of this action upon 
party policies and success. Internal revenue taxes are extremely 
offensiveto the Americanpeople. In the history of our country they 
have always been the taxes of the last resort. They have been 
levied only when necessary revenue could not haxedeed in any other 
way, and they have been repealed when they were no longer 
needed. At the commencement of the Administration of Thomas 
Jefferson he addressed himself to the removal of the excise taxes 
because of their unpopularity and of the constant irritation that 
attended their collection, and when he retired from office the Leg- 
islature of his native State of Virginia thanked him for abolishing 
the internal taxes. 

When the war of 1812 was over the first tax re ed was the 
excise tax. Madison recommended its repeal, and the first law 
enacted under the Administration of Monroe wiped it off of the 
statute books. In 1884 the Democratic convention declared that 
the system of direct taxation, known as the internal revenue, was 
a war tax, and it has been good Democratic doctrine for years in 
this country to getrid of war taxes, which have been only tolerated 
by the people as a measure of necessity in the face of dire emer- 


gency. 
Is the Democratic party now going to depart from the middle course 
between extreme protection and extreme free trade and take its 
lowed theideas of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monres, Jackson, 

W eideas n, Jeffers ac 
and Tilden? ‘The Calhoun idea did noteworve Jackson fromhisadhe- 
rence to the old Democratic doctrine. He did not believe that the 
tariff was unconstitational, and in his second annual message re- 
sented the idea that our political system should ever present the 
anomaly of a people stripped of the right to foster their own indus- 
tries and to counteract the most selfish and destructive policy which 
might be adopted by foreign nations. 

e question is, how much revenue do we need? When this is 
determined we have to use ordi business eommen sense in decid- 
ing how to adjust our tariff so as to produce it. We could get it 
from a few articles such as tea, coffee, and sugar, and throw all 
our to everything else. This would be a revenue tariff, but it 
would not be wise or businesslike to adopt it. Why? Wehavean 
industrial system that has been largely developed by a tariff laid 
Spon maay ee Its ged ng Dae = oe se 
beginning of our country. e are not here to upon 
of the vandal or Mette — with the hamar af the iconoclast. 
It is a fixed fact. We must recognize it. The Democratic sentinels 
when put upon duty are not to pillage and destroy. They are to 
defend. We have e ed that the ciaries of the protective 
system have e i great abuses, used wealth to corrupt the 
franchise,leagued together to write laws against the masses, extracted 
favor from legislation and used it to give aid and comfort to the ene- 
mies of Democracy. 

Our presence in power stops all this. It cannot be done any l 
if we are faithful. „FFC 
laws which have proved odious. Let us address ourselves to what 
is odious, unjust, and inequitable, proceeding with care and caution 
but with firmness to do justiae. Do not abandon the headland 
sa, and venture upon a sea of theory and experiment. 

policy that seeks to drive in the knife so as to cut up the 
uestion half into free trade and half into protection is full of mis- 
chief. It threatens the sheltered half with exposure and makes the 
exposed halfclamorous forshelter. Both will unite to crush us, and 
they will enlist all who suffer by the change. 

The dictates of political prudence and of fair dealing with the 
American yoter are violated by this amendment. The party that 
fathers an income tax or any such inquisitorial form of taxation in 
times of profound creates inst it a caucus and a source 
of opposition in every office in the where the return for sucha 
taxismadeup. It stings with bitterness its adherents and arouses 
to a higher power the opposition of its enemies. You need not iy 
to argue the revulsion of feeling out of the American voter whi 
this proposition creates. The poopy of American citizenship has 
covered and shielded him from such an aggression except in the 
bloodiest days of war. . 


In times of peace such taxation seems an abuse of power. It 
does violence to one of the eherished rights of citizenship in a free 
republic—the right of complete noninterference. Such an invasion 
of right seems tyrannical, and a thorn out of the oppression which 
belongs to the imperial Governments, against which our whole na- 
tional life is a stern pretest. In monarchies the rights of liberty 
always fall before a military policy. The hatred of militarism has 
come down to us from the early days of the Republic. We hate 
tyranny and all of its tools. We hate it in religion, in philosophy, 
in commerce, in 3 and in social life. This is not an unreason- 
ing hatred. It is an instinct most sacred to the American e. 
Out of this instinct there has grown up a conception of the 
of the individual to privacy which, if violated, will bring down to 
the dust the proudest and most insolent power. With sourees of 
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revenue about us that will conveniently yield all, and more than 
we require, why is this long step in disrespect of the standard of 
rivate rights to be taken by the party which has come into power 
Through long years of adherence to a policy of popular liberty? 
Why is one of the cardinal tenets of Democratic faith to be thrown 
aside? What prompts this reversal of policy? 
Mr. Chairman, this proposition cuts the throat of the national 
Democracy as a vital force against centralization and the invasion of 
rivateright. It is the stab of the assassin at the heart of that great 
ocracy of the North which has always sent its flying legions 
to the rescue when popular liberties were in danger. It slaps the 
face of 1 opinion, insults everyDemocratic tradition, disre- 


spects the sacred sentiment of personal liberty, and commits the 
party to one of the most vicious of political tendencies, the division 
of the community into classes. You would isolate as an object of 


government attack the principle in our civilization which has car- 
ried us to a higher level than any nation has reached, and put 
under the rod of chastisement the quality that gives distinction to 
the American wherever he is exploiting his full power. 

4 all this done? The observers of current politics note the 
gro in the West and the South of strange theories of govern- 
ment, and of a 1 of 8 against invested and pro- 
ductive wealth which, while it partakes of socialism is not named 

et in our vocabulary by any sufficiently descriptive title. This 
3 and amiable sort of extreme social Democracy, confused 
by the vagaries of political economy as filtrated through the minds 
of its teachers, has a conception of the force and efficiency of legis- 
lation to remedy human ills which is simple enough to be pathetic 
and childish enough to be amusing. The goal before it is, to some, 
free trade; to some, cheap money through free silver; to some, the 
single tax of Mr. Henry George’s propaganda; and to some, the dream 
of Bellamy in a reer of the commune. To pive nourishment to 
this class of political feeling the income tax which is special and is 
toa largo degree sectional is devised. 

„As indicative of the inequality of the income tax,” says F. C. 
Howe, in Annals of the American Academy, it may be cited that 
in one collection district in New York the receipts for the fiscal 
year 1867 were $5,436,233, while the entire tax collected during the 
same period from the eleven States of Virginia, Texas, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, Arkansas, and Florida was less that one-half that amount. 
As further indicative of the territorial distribution of the burdens 
of taxation, it may be cited that in 1869 Massachusetts, New York, 
Now Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and California, although 
but possessing 40 per cent of the total wealth and population or 
the country, paid upwards of three-fourths of the en income tax 
collected.” 

Every person in the United States who has an income of more than 
$3,500 a year, must, under this iaw, report that fact to an internal- 
revenue collector's deputy, and swear to the return. The deputy 
revenne collector has the power to increase the amount of the return 
if he has reason to believe that it is understatd and it is made his 
duty then to add 100 per cent as a penalty to the amount of the tax 
due. The deputy’s duty further is, if any person fails to render such 
return or renders a false return in the opinion of such deputy, to 
make a return for him “according to the best information he (the 
deputy) can obtain by the examination of such person or his books 
or accounts or any other evidence.” The victim may swear that he 
is not worth any more money than he stated or not so much as the 
deputy estimates and he may exhibit his books and accounts and 
give evidence of his exact worth, but “such oaths and evidence 
shall not be considered as conclusive of the facts and no deductions 
ee shall be made or allowed until approved by the deputy col- 

ector. 

There is an appeal, but to whom}? The collector who appoints 
the deputy, and his decision is final, unless reversed by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Reyenue. How is that officer to be reached by 
the hunted citizen? Through a lawyer, of course, with all the 
costs and expenses, unless he can submit his own case with all the 
ag and serve a notice stating the time and place at which 
and tho officer—what officer?—before whom the testimony will 
be taken.” The citizen has not only to find out what officer, as 
I have, but he must do more. He must give the name, age, resi- 

- dence, and business of the proposed witness—only one witness is 
authorized apparently by the proposed law, and he must also give 
the questions which he is going to ask the witness or relate briefly 
the testimony the witness is expected to give. He must take care- 
ful note of time. He must know how long it takes a letter to go 
from Washington to the place where the testimony is to be taken, 
and add five days to that. Now who is the officer to whom this 
hunted citizen is to submit his testimony? I can not tell from this 

unless he is the same collector whose decision if not reversed is 
to be final, or the deputy collector whose decision is possibly under 
appeal. 

ow we come to the citizen’s status, He may not have $3,500 a 

18 5 income, but the deputy thinks he has and assesses him at say 
10,000 a year. He may show his books and accounts. The 0 

may not believe his oath or his evidence, and decides him liable 
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a tax of $6,000, with 100 per cent 5 70 5 5 if the poor fellow has made 
a return, or 50 te cent penalty if he has been thoughtful enough 
not to make such a return. If he has failed to make any return the 
deputy collector has a right to enter into and upon the premises of 
every person whom he suspects of havingan income, andon his (the 
r own view and information a return of the income may be 
made up. 

He may do this to every person in his district, and what is worse 
he is empowered to do it anywhere in the United States. A deputy 
collector from Maine can ge to Florida to catch the victim there in 
the winter. A deputy collector from Florida can go to Maine and 
make his examination there in the summer. So if by March 1, in 
any year, any citizen with $3,500 a year income in this country has 
failed to make a return he may be chased through the forty-four 
States. If he lives in Now York in the winter and goes to the shores 
of Lake Erie in the spring, he must return to New York if he is sum- 
moned, or if he to California in the spring he may be hunted 
down there. It is so nominated in the bond. 

Now, suppose we take up a $5,000 man. He issubject on January 
1, 1895, to a tax of $20 on his income for the year 1894, no matter 
whether it comesfrom gains in business or PA Ges If he gets that 
$5,000 profit by selling a house in 1894 which he purchased the 
same year heis taxed. If he bought that house in 1893 he is taxed. 
If he bought it in 1892 he is taxed, but if he bought it in 1891 the 
lucky dog don’t pay the tax. He must settle with the deputy col- 
lector how he estimates the profits on the house. Ifhe is allowed 
a rebate for interest on his investment and expenditures for repairs 
he may get off, even if he was so unlucky as to have bought the 
house in 1892, Suppose that he owus $125,000 of Government fours. 
Then, sir, he is not taxed. 1 ee that he is working as a book- 
keeper for a man who owns the Governments, and has by a course 
of industry and fidelity after twenty years of service reached his 
position, then sir, he is taxed. Suppose that he has a modest for- 
tune in addition to his salary which he has put into a mortgage at 
Medicine Lodge, Kans., and the interest upon that mortgage is 
five years past due, and he has never, out of kindness of his heart, 
sought to foreclose the mortgage. That unpaid interest is added to 
— aeons for the four years that it is past due, and he is taxed on 

at. 

He has never receivedit, probably never will, but itistaxed. He 
has some railroad bonds that are in default. He has received that 
interest as an income according to this law and he is taxed upon it, 
although he has had no money, He rae igen the deputy that the 
receiver is running the road and that it will take years to reorganize 
or foreclose the mort, The bonds cost him par, but they are 
worth only 50 cents, ey will be good, perhaps, in good times. 
The deputy decides that it is constructively an income and must 
be taxed. He has a note of a firm which sells him its paper for 
his savings at 6 per cent. The current rate is 2} or 3 per cent. 
The difference makes a premium on that note if it is drawn with 
interest and not discoun and this item is added to his income, 
although he never intended to pz his money out at 2} per cent and 
never ed that he would have to pay 2 per cent on the differ- 
ence between the interest when hemade the contract and that in the 
market when the collector came around. He has a choice bond 
which he bought years ago at par. It is worth now $270 more. 
He does not mean to sell the bond. The proposed law counts as 
income that premium. 

If he hasit next year, is it to be $270 more? If he keeps it five 
yeas and is taxed as the law says “on the amount of all premiums on 

nds, notes, and coupons” he will have paid 2 per cent on $1,350 
and never received a dollar. The accrued interest on the bond is 
added to the $270, and that is taxed. Now the pons asinorum is 
reached. The Democratic mule of the cutioatatics must ponder 
over this, “In rag the gains, profits, and income of any per- 
son there shall be included premium on coupons.” The eyes of the 
multimillionaire will pop out at this. The Wallstreet Shylock and 
theshark, not to mention the vulture, will enjoy this thrust. The 
gargoyle on Trinity church will smile and Chauncey Depew’s brass 
monkey will cough its head off with langsar, 

Mr. Chairman, the hay seed fairly trickles out of this paragraph. 
Counting as an income unpaid coupons is a bit humorous, add 
to it past due interest on Western farm mortgages is pleasant reste 
annually adding the premium on a good old bond is a fair jest, tax- 
ing accrued interest, whether paid or not, and in these times some- 
what doubtful, is a kind of raillery, but to pile on top of all this 
premium on coupons taxes ridicule. Let us follow the income on 

aper a bit further. We find a share of stock in a company which 

as never paid dividends but has accumulated a surplus. Thestock 
has a premium on its price in the market. The deputy has no war- 
rant to touch that premiumas partoftheincome. The fifteen law- 
yers ofthe Committee on Ways and Means all know that. Butitis 
not going to get away. The ‘‘ gains or profits” of the company 
issuin that stock dividedby the number of shares of the whole 
ca ital stock shows what the person owning that share would be en- 
titled to if the gains and profits were divided, and there you are 
with so much more income to be taxed. I suppose the poor fellow 
who has the one share must know what his divisible part would 
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be if the same were divided. Try to figure out the income that ma; 
thus be psychologically extracted from a share of a trust stoc 
which pays no dividends and is a title to the divisible part of faith 
in Wall street gossip. The language is very moving at this point. 
It counts as income ‘‘the share of any person of the gains or profits 
of all companies * * * who would entitled to the same if 
divided, whether divided or otherwise.” If divided, Mr. Chairman, 
he gets his share; if ‘‘ otherwise,” who getsit? That is something 
noone has eyer yet found out. The deputy collector, however, 
must get 2 per cent upon it. 

Remember, I have got a $5,000 bookkeeper on the rack, and we 
are punishing him for making some r investments, while his 
employer with $125,000 in Government bonds, free of tax, is having 
ag langi at him. The bookkeeper says: When Congress put 
sugar on the free list I bought 100 shares of preferred at a cost of 
$8,000, and I borrowed $6. on itat 6 per cent, the lender to retain 
all dividends to reduce the loan. I owe $180 for interest; I must 
pay thatnextinterest day; can not I deduct that from my income?” 

“Is it actually due and paid?” asks the deputy, looking at the 
law. 
“No,” says the bookkeeper, “it will not be due until next week; 
I pay it then.” 

“No deduction,” says the deputy. So the bookkeeper pays taxes 
on $180, which he owes forinterest, and the deputy collector, who is 
visiting the lender the same day, collects on $180 accrued interest, 
and yet wo are going to equalize the burdens of taxation. The 
bookkeeper owns his little housein Brooklynin my district. It 
has a $10,000 mortgage on it. He wants to deduct the $250 interest 
on that, which is also payable in a few days. No,sir; it is not 
actually due and paid, and as that is part of his income 88 8 91 
to the law he pays his 2 per cent on that interest as income an 
the lender pays 2 per cent on the same amount as accrued interest 
and therefore as income, and we make taxable wealth faster than 


it was eyer made before, yet we exact no double taxation! You 
certainly will Loe him to deduct his taxes from his alleged in- 
come. Here the law is liberal. 


It deducts all National, State, county, school, and municipal 
taxes. What are national taxes? After the first year’s income tax 
has been paid that may be deducted from the next year’s income. 
Imerely suggest this meaning. I must refuse to be held responsible 
forit. Itis a concession that may temper the income-tax blast to 
many a shorn Wall-street lamb. There is an exception to the de- 
ductions. Do not deduct any taxes assessed for local improvements. 
Paved streets, water works, sewers, hydrants, parks, street clean- 
ing, garbage zemoving, street sprinkling, sidewalks and curbstones, 
tree planting, etc., when paid for by assessment as a local improve- 
ment are luxuries, and the amount paid for them must be taxed as 
income, although it is outgo. Don’t quibble, but pay 2 per cent on 
the cost of these frivolities. 

If you are fortunate enough to live where all the taxes are paid 
by general assessment on the poor and the rich alike, you escape 
your 2 per cent on the cost of things which are for a residence and 
not for a factory district; but if you live in a city where the burden 
is laid so that those who can best pay are required to pay because 
they enjoy the improvements, down comes the deputy collector. 

A volume could be written on the mysteries of this bill before we 
get within 40 miles of the plutocrat. If you make $5,000 on the sale 
in 1894 of a house purchased in 1892, you pay on that 2 per cent. 
If you lose $5,000 on a house you bought in 1892—these real-estate 
transactions run from the year of our great victory—you pay 2 per 
cent of that also. 5 

If i Ses speculate as a business and lose $5,000 in Wall street that 
is deduc from your taxable income. If you paid $5,000 for a 
piece of real estate and the title proves bad; that is, if you bought 
it in 1892 and discovered your loss in 1894, you get no deduction. 
If there was a house on it and you had that burned you get a de- 
duction, provided it was not insured. The law reads “losses actu- 
ally sustained during the year arising from fire, shipwreck, or in- 
curred in trade and not covered by insurance or otherwise.” That 
“otherwise” is scattered through this bill like plumsin a pudding. 

Ifyou owna building which does not pay because it hasnoeleyator, 
and you put one in, the cost of that elevator is pn of your income 
and you must pay 2 per cent on it. You can deduct the Medicine 
Lodge mortgage in some distant year when you have ascertained that 
itis worthless, but until so ascertained the tax runs on the interest 
upon it, and there are no drawbacks. The curios are not ended. 
From the aggregate income of all the members of any family one 
deduction of $4,000 is made. What is the size of the family? The 
proposed law says it may be composed of one or both parents. It 
does not limit their ages—‘‘one or more minor children ”—it does 
not say Whose children“ or husband and wife.” 
not a problem for you! 

Between them all, $4,000 may be deducted. The grandparents 
may be living with their only son and his wife and their one or 
more minor children—all with $4,000 incomes. Whose $4,000 of in- 
come is to be deducted? Does the exemption run to the “old folks 
at home?” The grandfather may never care to wander from his 
son’s fireside. If he and his old wife should take a house next door 


Now, if there is 


| vital force in 
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they would save taxes on $4,000, because they would be clear]: 
within the statute. If they live with thcir only son and his wile 
and their one or more minor children, the taxable wealth of the 
county would probably be increased by $8,000.. If a husband and 
wife should each have a separate income of $4,000 5 they will 
have to be taxed, if they live together, on $4,000. they get a di- 
vorce, they are not taxed. 

Four sisters, girls, of 17, 18, 19, and 20, say, jointly own a city 
house which yields $16,000 a year income. They pay a tax on an 
income of $12,000 because they live in sweet sisterly love with a bi 
brother who is their guardian. They all marry in one season, and 
that taxable wealth is knocked into oblivion. A law that can shoot 
in as many directions as this one and hit something every time is 
too dangerous to let loose in hard times on a suffering country. 

If a poor farmer puts money into a little company and utilizes some 
waterfall near by for a factory, down comes the hand of a tax col- 
lector and makes his investment so unprofitable that it is better to 
keep his money idle, without the risk of business, in an old stock- 
ing. Thislawisan octopus. It hasa tentacle for every man who 
has a dollar in any paying corporation in America. As a bill to tax 
incomes over $4,000 it is a fraud as big as the McKinley bill. Ifa 
page here owns one share of Western Union Telegraph stock which 

ays him $5 a year he must lose 2 per centon that $5. If lown a mil- 

ion dollars of Government bonds I do not have to lose 1 cent, not 
even on the accrued interest, on the premium, on the bond, or on 
that mystery of finance, the “premium on the coupon.” 

If I own $100,000 worth of New York Central stock, I lose 2 per 
cent on $4,000. If I have $100,000 deposited around in savin 
banks, idle as far as most of the wants of commerce are concerned, 
I lose nothing and pay no taxes. If Igo into a manufacturing enter- 
prise that pays no dividend, but tries to build up a surplus for hard 
times, I get no return for my money and have to go to work. If 
my salary is $4,000, I must account for the ratable share of the sur- 
plus of the factory, and that is taxed. SoI am better off to lock 
my money up in Governments or put it in a savings bank, where it 
is under fayor of State and national laws and is kept out of business. 
The bill should be entitled “An act to encourage idle capital.“ 

It is a tax upon industry, There is a messenger boy in the bank 
of which I am president, who has put his sayings into a corporate 
stock. He pays his 2 per cent income tax although he has not over 
$300 in the world and his salary is not over 510 a week. Hisincome 
is about $15 a year from his investment, but it is taxed. A clerk 
who gols $4,000 and saves nothing does not feel the tax at all. A 
stockholder lives on the proceeds of $100,000 of Detroit City 4 per 
cent bonds and goes untaxed, The tax reaches the boy’s $15 but it 
does not touch the wealthy stockholder. Yet this bill is framed on 
the theory of each citizen’s ability to pay! The widow gets insur- 
ance on her dead husband’s policy. Al dividends coming to her are 
taxed 2 per cent, and she receives, say $10,000 in one year. She 
must pay 2 per cent on $6,000 of that. She invests the whole $10,000 
in some corporate stock and her income, all that she has or ever 
expects, is a year. She loses 2 per cent tax on that by this bill. 
A rich man’s widow puts$100,000 into Brooklyn City 4s and doesn’t 
pay a cent. 

The President of the United States with $50,000 a year salary, 

ays nothing it is claimed, and a member of Congress who gets 
55,000 a year, and pays $1,000 taxes on a fine house which he o 
escapes taxation. The member who rents a house for $1,000 has to 
pay taxes on $1,000, yet there is to be no inequalityin this taxation! 
The Cabinet minister, with $8,000 a year, may pay $4,000 taxes on 
city lots, and not be taxed a dollar for the Government. 

The law sends a prying, curious lot of officials about with power 
to invade homes and business houses and to exercise all sorts of 
tyranny. It must be inquisitorial to the last degree. It punishes 
enterprise, hunts coöperation with a malicious mind, and seeks to 
discourage the strength that grows out of the union of sayings in 
adventure and drives capital into idleness and hiding. You can 
drive a coach and four through it and yet it will take 2 cents out 
of one single dollar paid to New England operative on her invested 


savings. 

The street-car driver has $2 a day, out of which he has saved $100 
and bought a sharo of the stock of the road, which pays 4 per cent 
dividends. He pays a tax on $4. The president owns $80,000 of 
municipal 5 per cent bonds and pays nothing. His son gets a salary 
of $4,000 as secretary and pays nothing. e driver livesin Mary- 
land, across the river, and he has put a little money in the shares of 
a Washington building and loan association. His income is taxed 
2 per cent from those shares. 

r. Chairman, the Democratic party should avoid the pace that 
kills. A headlong plunge in the Arestion of sure disaster is worse 
than an honorable surrender or defeat. I am prepared to do battle 
here for every accepted Democratic principle. I am not here to 
worship at the shrine of strange s. The eagerness manifested 
here on this side of the House to haul down the old standard of the 
Democracy and to run up a patchwork taken from the banners of 
small parties fighting about us, is a surrender of principle and a 
rejection of approve mee Tariff reform was made a tenet of 

the orth and East by the excesses of the law which 
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we are pledged to repeal. I am ready to vote for a of the 
McKinley law, and to substitute for it a tariff that be for 
revenue. Lask no largess or bounty for anything or anybody on 


I will be quite content with the work of any committee which 
will perfect this measure so as to make it a tariff for revenue. No 
free trader and no protectionist has a right to divide the measure in 

arts between them. The line of common sense, not of theory, is 
e-one to ibe pursued. We condemn the extreme of protection of 
the McKinley bill. It cut down the revenues by erring in one di- 
rection, Are we to lose more revenue by going too far in the other 
direction? Extremes breed extremes. injustice of one party 
does not cover the folly of another. It is not ne to be either 
a free trader or a protectionist to be a ry. epee in the interest of 
all the people. The clashing theories of these schools of economics 
need not be injected into our councils. Let the genii of protection 
and free trade fight their battles in the air, while we make up a 
tariff to yield the revenue-the Government needs. 

This is good sense, good statesmanship, and good politics, It is 
the only course for a conservative p: 

Beware of the issue of free trade! Think twice before you start 

a policy of class legislation! Ishuall stand upon the doctrine 
of a tariff for revenue, framed with common sense as its foundation 
and a just regard for the rights of all of the people, and for the wel- 
fare of every section of our great country as its superstructure. 
This was my pledge and my party’s pledge. Ishall kecp it. 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 1, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 
Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

- Mr. CHAIRMAN: The panenn of international trade, which are 
the underlying principles of trade tariffs and production, is ably 
expounded by Prof. George Gunton in his admirable work on social 
economics. I propose to extend my remarks with certain extracts 
from that 5 Work. 

On pages 5 to 10 in his preface he says: 
If there is one subject that should be more attractive to the student and more 
to the citizen than another it is that of social econbmios, because it deals 
directly and exclusively with the influences and conditions which control all hu- 


man welfare. It is Lakes a knowledge of the principles and laws of human 
„ to make nature contribute to man's comfort and 


luxury tuting abundance for prov: for slavery, peace for 
‘war, in nce and ity for BS bers brutality; in sho’ a civilization 
of di and culture for one of despotism and degredation. enever the 
science which should fi the key to nature's bounties and the light to human 

tothe student and repulsive to the av citizen, 
we may be assured that there is something fundamentally with concep- 


* 

d 5 which by its very nature 

obvious answer is, that it fails to fulfill 

ustrial welfare advancement. On nearly 

all fundamental questions affecting the uction and distribution of wealth its 

doctrines are both uncertain and inconsistent. The popular theory of wages has 

been exploded by experience, and the current doctrines of value, interest, and 

profit have for generations been subjects of perplexing controversy between 
and sources of utter bewilderment to students. 

is mainly due-to the fact that the accepted theories bel to the hand- 


and 


evelopment society has assumed several distinct and 

different industrial URAS, which have each changed the economic structure of 

8 the center of industrial movement and the point of view of eco- 
ic study. 

Under feudalism, for instance, the land-owning‘class was the center of all social 
and industrial movement. Economic policy, therefore, was considered from the 
metas of aland-owning class. 

With the development of manufacture and trade, however, camea radical nee 
ineconomic relations. Serfs became wage receivers, and the cultivation of t 
. to tenant farmers, which transferred the distribution of 

from the domain of authority to that of economic law. By this transition 
the social basis of industrial was broadened, and the center of eco- 
nomic movement was shifted he industries required to supply the needs of a 
small land-owning class to those required to supply the 3 


whose interests were more varied and extens 


ction of economic doctrine necessary. 
The efforts of two centuries to supply this need culminated in the Wealth of 


Nations," which the adventof middle-class political economy, whose 
infiuence has p molded the economic thought of the cen A 
For the same reason that under feudalism everything was viewed from thes - 
of the land owner,’ was now considered from the standpoint of 
merchant, w. income was derived from trade. 
became fundamental idea of what has been 


How to promate sales the well named 
the ‘commodities school” of political economy. To sell extensively necessitated 
— eee. eh And 

notion, ita from 


material, nenti, 
trincof the “commodities school” that Lange paa d — 
upon low wages. It has been my endeavor to show — — s work,“ says 
Ricardo, “that the ratio of profits can never be increased bya fall in wages.“ 
In — of hand labor and small factories, when — Sm the upper 
and middle classes furnished a sufficient market for products, cheap-labor pol- 
icy was successful in giving profits. 

ut this very success led to the development of large factories, which wero 
destined again to revolutionize the economic structuize of society. For since 
these eee uired amore extensive market for their success than 
any possible increase in eS ee T 


manship determined. S 

To such a chango of industrial relations Adam Smith and his followers were 
alto; oblivious; their conception of industrial evolution was too limited to 
enable them to anticipate it, and their purely ‘‘commodities ” tof view pre- 
vented them from observing it. They saw the importance of the factory as a 
means of making wealth cheap, but they did not see the economic importance of 
making man dear. Having failed to recognize the laborer as the great factor in 
a market whose ä must be increased, they continued to treat him 
only as a productive force in the factory, whose cost should be reduced, on the 
— 5 „ us Mill puts it, that “profits depend upon wages, rising as wages fall and 

falling as wages rise.” 

Thies h an effort to apply errancous ante-factory theories to factory con- 
ditions political economy has for —— of a century been made a gospel 
of cheap labor and an enemy.of social advance. 

‘The growin grape of political econom: deal with modern conditions 
has begun to be recognized by inductive econo and during the last twenty 
years an increasing departure from economic orthodoxy has been manifest among 
the younger economists of Europe and this comtry, Which is now developing to 
the proportions of a new school. 

In breaking from the hard and narrow lines established by the doctrines of early 


English economists, the new school” has already rendered an im) service 
to economic science, by making respectable the rediscussion of the fundamental 
principles governing industrial relations and political policy, in the light of mod- 


ern knowledge. 
critical rather than constructive. It has 
old than to 


In the fol Swine pages I have endeavored to discuss the principles of social 
economics from the the nineteenth century point of view. If the facts of modern 
experience are to be the court of final appeal, the t fundamentai fact to bo 
recognized in our society is the democratic basis of industry. 

The factory system has made the use of natural forces (steam, electricity, eto.) 
necessary to suecessful industrial Nature is intensely democratic. 
She will only work cheaply when she is 5 3 Kings and aris- 
tocracies may command the unpaid service of slaves, but natural forces will work 
efficiently only for the million. Millionaires could not travel by steam or com- 
municaié by electricity if millions of workmen did not use the same methods. 
In short, the success of all machine-using industries now —— ea on 
the extant to which their products are consumed by the masses. refore the 

rosperity of the community in 3 and capitalists in particular depends upon 
increasing the wants and elevating the social life and character of the laboring 
classes. Considering from this standpoint, the whole subject of economics 
assumes a new and altogether more rational and humane aspect. It ceases to be 
amere ‘science of th,” subordinating neers to the and becomes 
a science of human welfare, making the social life of the producers the end fto 
which the creation of commodities is the t means. other words, it is 
transformed from.a dismal science of i and despair, which complacently 
sees the masses crowded to the verge of starvation, into a science of optimism 
and hope, which bears a message of prosperity and progress to the whole of 


humanity. 
iving economic science a humane, hopeful aspect eane oup 
change in the point of view r ous, 
o. Much that has beon involved in confusion becomes simple and 
clear; much that has been mistakenly re; as unjust and eppressive enough 
to warrant revolution, becomes obviously beneficent and progressive; and much 
that has been dolefully taught as axiomatic truth is seen to be manifest-error. 
Moreover, when we change our point of view from commodities to men, and 
make the laborer the initial point of observation, the questions. we stereo and 
distribution become susceptible of discussion in terms intelligible to ordinary 
minds. We then find value or priee assuming a human basis, and commodities 
are sen to be dear or cheap not as they will exchange for more or less gold. but 
as they will exchange for more or less of labor, as economic equivalents. With 
this idea-of value the theory of supply and demand of which thusianism and 
the wage-fund fallacy are a nat outcome, is incompatible. The ratio in which 
a given quantity of cloth or shoes is the economic equivalentof a day's labor can 
3 by the mere fact of the quantity of cloth or the number of 
laborers, than can the moral quantity of a robbery the number of thieves. 
The only basis upon which two things can be economic equivalents of each other 
is the * equality of their cost of production. Upon no other principle 
can exchanges beeconomie, equitable, and mutually advantageous. 
The ple of cost, governed as it 8 cost of the dearest of the 
modity, furnis 


science. It supplies y 
of explaining the phenomena of wages, rent, interest, and profit upon one general 
principle of 7 application—namely, the law of economic price and ite c60- 
„the law of economic surplus. Instead ofa of commodity econom- 
ich justifies human de; tion as a means of cheapening wealth, we have 
a6) social economics, which shows that the most effective means of pro- 
moting the industrial welfare of society on a strictly equitable basis, must be 

in influences which develop the wants, and elevate the social life and char- 
acter-of the masses. Here then we have a sound, economic, and broad social basis 
for intelligent, humane, and ve statesmanship, which shall promote indi- 
viduality without 8 follies of laissez faire, and utilize the educational 
a protective functions e State without incurring the dangers of paternal- 


ro) 
ics w 
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[Principles of social economics by George Gunton, pages 320 to 361.] 
CHAPTER III. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

SECTION 1.—Inereasing social opportunity necessitates national development. 
—.— develo: t e eee CONEA Ay: 
8 pment of the e an 

wi sep ab gar pple but a means. (2) — ne let-alone doctrine 
retically unscientific a ractically impossi society; a negative govern- 
ment bein a — — g in terms. (3) That since limits tke need 
of the individual to do for himself, it hinders rather than helps the deve of 
individuality. W Thatfreedomean only be increased by the growth of individual 
— 2 which in turn depends upon the opportunities for developing individual 


ci 
man’s social en’ 
in society, as elsewhere, is the movement from a relatively simple 
to a relatively complex state ef oxistence, the social environment sag eng to 
constitute o. mity must be constantly increasing im complexity. | op- 
Facey ee may be stated as necessary contact with an increasing variety 
Boci nence. 


governed. 
the civilization and freedom of the people; why, and 
tional and industrial autonomy ecessary to industrial de 


stain to each 
tions to which neither economic nor political science has hitherto furnished any 
adequate answer. When we recognize the fact, however, that a nation is but tho 
social setting of the individual ‘and that government is but a means by which the 
resources of the nation are utilized for K 
the importance of considering the 8 the nation as a necessary means 
for promoting the progress of society at once becomes apparent. 
Secrion II. National Cee eee: the growth of manufacturing 


In 99 bead question it is important at the outset clearly to understand 
y 


as 
es nation. This view 
with the social qualities of 
5 logically makes the 
epend upon the phys- 
x rlinating nature to man, 
it subordinates man to nature, which is the reverse of all progressive tendencies 
at phenomena and recog- 


means. 
In considering the development of a nation, therefore, the prime question is not 
development of the natural resources of the country, but ph ptm of the char- 
acter of its people. The mere fact that the soil of a country is prolific is not a 
sufficient reason why all the lo should become i The cultiva- 
tion of the soil or of any resource of a country should be made subordi- 
nate to the cultivation of man. In other words, the development of a nation con- 
sists in the t of its civilizing and individualizing influences. To the 
extent that the people of a nation are isolated in their occupations and daily life, 
be slow; and the less frequent intercourse between in- 
will its influences be. 

In . y PEE TENETE is necessary 
first of all to promote the concentration of its eee Nor can this be accom- 
plished by mere arbitrary authority. People not concentrate either in their 
social life or industrial pursuits merely because they are advised or ordered to do 
so. The concentration of population means er complexity of social life, 
which is what man is apt to avoid except under the pressure of some desire or 


ity. 
ie is proverbial that the savage shrinks from the castoms of civilization and 
e ru 


gratify their desires without fi the diſheulties of new and more com social 
relations, they will continue to so. Nothing will permanently centralize a 
w does not make concentration indispensablo to getting a living. 


hus social concentration depends upon industrialconcentration. The possibili 
of concentrating entsdepends upon the nature of che industry. A - 
tural occupations can not possibly be centralized; they are isolating in their very 
nature, and hence are essentially nonsocializing in their influence. The only in- 
dustries which tend to centralize and soci people are manufacturing. Social 
isolation is as ——— manufacture as is social concentration th agricul- 


ture. The dev t of manufacturing indusi is an i 
condition to ational dovelopmest — 
The dev: tof manufacturing industries is important in many respects. 


5 socializing 

uction bring people into cl ial tact in the ordinary 
dantai file Whatever 5 — their Ii 
in close 3 
chietly the product of these two 
From time immemorial the gro 


difference, thereft 
* Witness the free cities of the Middle Ages. 


is very marked. Agriculture is essentially isolating and as an 
and its products relate almost exclusively to physical wants. Hence 
it does tically e Darren creato or — 1s social wants and life of 
man. on con „relates exclusively to the e g 
and refining side of man’s The supply of clothing, furniture, the 
development of 7 — m > and 2 2 ve the 
sical needs savage, is directly or y res manu- 
facture and its socializing infiuence. These things are not only necessita 


Secrion IIL. —Necessary conditions to the development of manufacture. 


In discussing the economic and social wisdom of any publie policy, the two 
important questions to consider are: (1) What is the end we desire to promote? 
(2) What means will most surel mote that end? 

(1) It — aw, assu that the desired end, to the promotion of which 
statesmanship should be devoted and a policy directed, is the material and 
social progress of the people. We have yseen that this involves the 
development of the nation as a political entity, and also that national develo 
ment necessitates social concentration and industrial diversification, which 
turn depends upon the growth of manufacturing industries. The odiato 
question, therefore, for the practical statesman to consider nan adinen best pro- 

ver will 


not what it cost, but will it do it 
(2) It is a universal law in nature and society that growth d ds oppor- 
— a ility, but © 8 ee. ity fi piar 
ut as ac ucemen n o or 
„ conditions and influences which if it — to 
than not to grow. In society, it is contact with positive social influences 


make refinement, knowledge, and general culture easier and more advan 
than ignorance and crudeness; and in economics itis the existence of 
which make it more profitable to do than not to do. 
opment of manufacturing industries, therefore, means the exis: 
which make manufacture not only physically possible but economically profitable, 
Obviously the first condition necessary to the growth of any industry is a 
arnai products. Now sn econemic market evident! be made by 
mere fiat o 
ple. But it can be preserved by protect aufscturers 
Just so far as is 8 homo 
products from being undersold by the products of lower paid in other 
countries. This, then, isthe sober rule and principle of protection as minis 
to human welfare. The industries of a country should be protected to the 
amount of the difference between the wage-level of that nation and the nations 
below it in average civilization using similar methods and no farther, since thus 
the maintenance ofits place in civilization is secured. A restrictive policy can 
be justified only on the ground that it will to greater social advancement 
than would otherwise occur. Nothing can justify the restriction of freedom ex- 
cept a demonstration that it will ultimately promote more freedom. Will the 
rotection of the home market increase the opportunities for developing social- 
industries? This is the immediate question to consider, and it involves a 
num of most important questions, which will be taken up in their order as 
follows: (1) The economic and social superiority of the home market over the 
foreign; (2) the economic basis of international competition; (3) the relation of 
cost of production to international value; (4) the effect of a tariff upon the price 
of home products; (5) the relation of tariſts to wages in nonprotected industries; 
(6) the infiuence of protection in the most advanced countries upon the progress 
of less civilized countries. 


SECTION IV.—The esonomic and social superiority of a home market over a foreign. 


There are three important reasons why home markets are superior to foreign 
markets, and why domestic trade and manufacture should always be encouraged 
in preference to foreign: (1) Because foreign trade is essentially wasteful; (2) 
because foreign markets tend to enable 3 to permanently profit by low 
wages; (3) because home markets most surely promote the diversification of 
industry and social progress. 

1. Foreign trade is essentially wasteful because it necessarily tends to maxi- 
mize instead of minimizing the distance between the raw material and the factory 
and between the and the market. For instance, before the development 
of cotton manufacture in this 8 our cotton cloth was made in England. 

uced in South Carolina, sent to En d to be manntac- 
back to America. The cotton cloth in this 


uct 6,000 miles in order to deliver 
the most costly way of deing. ~ 

Nothing can ify such waste except absolute inability to avoid it. The 
mere fact that England could, under existing conditions, do the manufacturing 
at so much less cost than we, as to be able to pay the transportation both wa; 
was no economic justification for gur eontinuing to buy cotton cloth of her instead 
of developing the methods for making it ourselves. 

Indeed make a policy w: have been as obviously uneconomic as to have per- 
sisted in using the hand loom and stage coach in preference to the factory and 
railroad. The question in that case was not can England, under existing condi- 
tions, supply our cotton cloth cheaper than we can make it but can we, by any 
change of conditions, develop the means of making it as cheaply for ourselves as 
she can make it for us, and thus eliminate for all time the unni cost of 
double transportation? This question was answered in the ve, and 
to-day cotton cloth can be made as cheaply here as in Engiand, and more cheaply 
than in any other country, notwiths: ing our wages are so much higher. Con- 
sequently that economic waste is saved not only to us, butto all future genera- 
tions, to say nothing of the social advantage of developing the industry in our 
own coun > 

It may be laid down as a fundamental principle in economic uction that all 
commodities should be manut as near as possible to the raw material, or 
the market for finished products. If a nation material for 


sesses the raw a 
ven article it should the fin- 


as compared 
they divorce the economic interest of the employer and the employed. To the éx- 

unity rely upon a foreign market for their 
wares, 5 cease to have any economic interest in the welfare of their 
own laborers. henever the employer is independent of the laborers of his own 


cause, under 
profits. Suppose, for instance, an 
uct in Europe at a dollar a pair; it is quite obvious that if he can obtain his 
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at 10 per cent less, it would be so much n because the re- 
duction of wages would in no way affect the consumption of his shoes, they being 
sold in another country where wages remain the same. 

Under a home-market régime case is very different, because in domestic 
trade there are no influences that militate t the material welfare of the 
laborers which do not react upon that of the employing class. The obvious rea- 
son for this is that no market for factory-made products can be permanently sus- 
tained without consumption by te laboring classes. Consequently when the 
employing class in any count: ve to xy on a home market for the sale of their 
products, their own prosperity depends irectly upon the consuming capacity, 
and hence the wages, of the laboring classes in their own country. 

tions, whatever reduces wages and impairs the purchasin; wer of the 
laborer diminishes the market and undermines the prosperity of the employer. 
Thus, under a home- market régime, the apoyas success is dependent upon and 
commensurate with the pros 5 the laboring classes, because their con- 
sumption determines the market basis for his production. But the days of for- 
eign markets, as the chicf — a of highly developed SORS er any, MAILAA 
in any country, are doomed. Frequency of travel and familiar intercourse 
between the most civilized nations tend to make exclusive knowledge of produc- 
tive methods practically impossible. Hence, as fast as nations me consumers 
of manufactured a they begin to make them for themselves, and to use 
the improved methods developed by their most advanced neighbors. Thus the 
tendency of civilization is to make the industries of all countries depond more 
and more 7 — home consumption. The economics of the future must be the eco- 
nomics of large production, home market, and high w: „Which are the only 
industrial conditions compatible with social freedom — Political democracy. 

(3) The third and by no means the least important reason why home markets are 
preferable to foreign markets is, that they more surely promote the diversification 
of production and the socialization of employments. One of the popular notions 
regarding foreign trade is that the 5 of a nation is indicated by the 
amount of its exports, that it is rich by what it sells. This isa great malatake. 
Nothing indicates the prosperity and well-being of a poopie but what they con- 
sume. A nation may produce extensively and export largely and the mass of its 
people remain very poor. To the extent that more manufactured ucts are 
exported from any country than imported to it, are its products not consumed by 
those who produce them. 

The prosperity of a nation, therefore, can not be measured by the wealth it 
exports to other countries, nor by the wealth it receives through the profits of 
— trade, but * by the wealth its own people consume, since t is all 
which really enters in eir social life. Thus the extent of domestic consump- 
tion—the home market—is the real measure of the social status. 

Moreover, a home market supplies a double social current, whereas a forei 
market for the same products only supplies a single current. In addition to the 
socializing effect of manufacture upon industry, the home use of manufactured 
articles tends to increase and diversify the market for such products by the social 
conditions necessarily connected with their consumption. 

For instance, the consumption of ey, ictures, music, millinery, ete., imply 
more or less re social relations, which stimulate not only the desire for more 
of the same kind of things, but also create tastes and desires for fresh varieties 
of products. Thus, while manufacturing industries always socialize, their social- 
izing influence is necessarily the greatest where they produce for a home market. 
This must not be interpreted to mean that foreign markets are a disadvantage 
under all conditions, but only that wherever the development of a home market 
is ible it is always preferable to a foreign market. In other words, foreign 

o is ultimately an economic disadvantage to a nation unless it can take place 
without substituting simpler for relatively complex industries or lowering wages, 
and should be encouraged under no other conditions. 


Section V.—The economic basis of international competition. 


Competition is 5 as essential to industry, because it promotes economy 
in the production of wealth both by developing the highest capacity in the pro- 
ducers and by reducing emery thus giving the community the advantage of the 
highest skill and the best productive methods. This unexceptionable proposition 
has the advantage of being one of the most uniformly accepted postulates in eco- 
nomic science. Here, then, we have apointof common agreemont, namely, that no 
competition can promote industrial well-being which does not tend to make wealth 
cheap. (Neither a free trade nor a 1 policy, therefore, can be economically 
justified, except as it squares with this proposition.) 

In order to apply this test to public policy, however, it is n to under- 
stand clearly w constitutes cheap wealth and how to determine accuratel 
when commodities are cheap or dear, Commodities are said to be dearer as their 
value rises and cheaper as their value falls; but the terms dearer and cheaper 
have no roma 9 as they indicate that the articles referred to have become 
more or less diflicult for man to obtain. Wheat can not be either cheap or dear 
to potatoes or gold, any more than Easter bonnets can be cheap or dear to fishes. 
‘The value of wheat may be high or lowas com with that of potatoes or gold, 
but value can not be high or low to those articles; it can be high or low only. to 
man. Nor is the value of an article high or low to man because it will exchange 
for a larger or smaller quantity of gold or other » Gary pe obey tates solely because 
it will exchange for a largeror smaller quantity of his labor. In short, the terms 
value, Price, exchange, dearness, and cheapness have absolutely no meaning and 
convey no idea except in relation to man. 

From this point of view the importance of economic movement does not turn 
2 the relation of one kind of wealth to another, but depends upon the relation 

all kinds of wealth to man. Wealth is not necessarily cheap or dear according 
as it will 2 — for a large or small amount of gold, but only as it will exchange 
for a large or small amount of labor; that is to say, no matter what the ratio of 
exchange between different commodities or between all commodities and gold 
may be, they are cheap or dear only in proportion as a large or small amount can 
be obtained for a day's service. 

It may be said that the ratio in which commodities exchange for gold always 

the ratio in which they will exchange for labor; that is to say, the gold 
price always indicates the labor price. This may be true to a limited extent 
within any given country, but it is almost never true as betweon different coun- 
tries. Take, for example, this country and China. Su shoes of a given 
quality were $2 a pair in this country and they were only 50 centsa pair in 
manifestly the amount of pa necessary to obtain a pair of shoes in America 
would purchase four n China. 

Thus, 3 to the gold standard of measurement, shoes in America would 
be 300 per cent dearer than those in China, which is precisely what the current 
doctrine teaches us to believe. Consequently it is laid down as a self-evident 

ition that any discrimination which would prevent the shoes of China 
entering the market of America at leas than $2 a pair would make the shoes 

of the American consumer dearer by 300 per cent; therefore the economic 
paner is w rnia free trade between America and China, and thus enable the 


nder such 


of shoes for a day’s labor, Wiis te Cates, though the shoes 
cost but 50 cents a pair, the laborer receiving less than 1 rey 
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work fully five days to obtain a pair of shoes. Thus, while measured in gold, the 
shoes in erica cost four times as much as those in China, measured cx 1.— 
the Chinese shoes are 400 per cent dearer than the American. Manifestly the $2 
American shoes are cheaper for Americans than the 50 cent Chinese shoes are for 

‘hinamen. Profs. Sumner and Perry would probably — “Yes, but Chinese 
shoes would be cheaper for Americans than American 
could get four pairs of Chinese shoes for the amount of service we now give for 
one pair. It is,“ sage’ Siete oy add, “just because the Chinese can make shoes for 
Americans cheaper than Americans can make them for themselves that we want 
free trade in order that we may obtain our shoes from those who can make them 
cheapest. Why should we give the shoemakers of Lynn or Marblehead $2 for 
what we can buy from those of Pekin or Hongkong for $1." 

This argument has a very satisfactory seeming, but it has the disadvantage of 
failing to reckon with the facts. Like the Ricardian theory, that ‘‘protits can 
only rise as wages fall,“ it would be true provided the assumption upon which it 
is were correct—namely, that everything else remains the same. 

Of course the American consumer would receive a net gain by purchasing his 
shoes from China at 50 cents a pair, instead of paying $2 in America, if wages 
and other conditions remained the same, which would be an impossibility. It 
would be just as rational to say that other things remaining the same," a brick 
will not sink to the bottom of a bucket of water. It is paner Aires because no two 

articles of water remain thè same that the brick sinks; the disturbance caused 
y 3 brick makes a readjustment of every drop of water nec > 

The same is true in the case before us. The introduction of Chinese shoes into 
the American market would not merely give the two-dollar-American-laborer one- 
dollar shoes, on! to the extent that it operated, would make it a eral industrial 
disturbance therefore cause a readjustment of economic relations. As 
already stai whatever undersells succeeds, and whatever succeeds becomes 
eee and whatever becomes permanent establishes the methods by which 

ts success is accomplished. Therefore if the shoemakers of China could” under- 
sell the shoemakers of America in the American market, they would necessarily 
succeed in obtaining the custom of American consumers. If this caused no other 
change than to reduce the price of shoes in this 3 the case would be v. 
simple, and the logic of the laissez-faire economist would be conclusive; but ti 
is not the case. On the contrary, it would make an entire rearrangement of 
industrial F at least so far as the 200,000 American shoemakers 
are concerned. 

As soon as American consumers begin to buy shoes from China several forces 
will begin to operate, which will tend to revolutionize and ultimately readjust 
economic relations. The American manufacturer will endeavor to compete with 
the Chinaman in the American market, to do which he will be compelled to reduce 
the cost of ucing shoes here at least to the level of the cost of production in 
China, 4 5 her with the cost of transportation. This could ot be accomplished 
in one of two ways, either by using superior labor-saving machinery or by reduc- 
ing wages equal to the difference. The improved machinery could not be adopted 
for any such reason, because nothing has occurred to increase the market suffi- 
ciently to make its profitable endear Longer possible. 

A slight increase in the consumption of shoes might result from lowering the 
price, but that would soon be more than offset by the reduced consumption 
among the 8 laborers. Hence it is manifest that such a change could 
do practically no g to create the better machinery necessary to make a differ- 
ence in the cost of production. The only other alternative would be to reduce the 
wages of shoemakers hereto substantially the same level as those in China. And 
this would not be limited to the men who simply manufacture the shoes, it must 
also io oo all those who produce the raw materials and tools used in making 
shoes. hen this reduction occurs, all the cheapness of the imported shoes dis- 
appears, because the capacity of American laborers to purchase shoes is reduced 
as much as the price of the shoes has fallen. If wages are not reduced, then the 
Chinamen would produce the shoes and the American shoemaker would be forced 
into idleness, unless he e tes to China, in which case he would have to work 
on the same terms as the C an. 

Nor is there any warrant for assuming that the discharged laborer will find 
another occupation. Nothing will create employments except a market for prod- 
ucts. Since nothing has occurred in this instance to create either a demand for 
new commodities or increase the consumption of existing ones, we have no more 
right to assume that the dischar, laborers could find new occupations than we 
have to assume that they could live in luxury without 8888 Thus in thé 
last analysis the shoes would either have to be made in China or in America b. 
Chinese methods; and in either case, American wages would be adjusted to - 


oes are, because we 


nese prices. Consequently, instead of the low-priced products from China giving 
= tree 8 wealth in erica, it would serve only to giveus cheap labor and a lower 
civilization, 

It may be re ed as an economic axiom that nothing can permanently cheapen 


wealth which does not reduce the price of commodities relatively to wages, 
Gee can mation be accomplished by substituting cheaper for dearer labor, either a 
ome or abroad. 

Nor is this all. Not only is it true that the low-priced shoes of China would not 
be permanently cheaper to 3 than the high-priced shoes of America, but 
to permit the products of the low-paid laborers o. ia to undersell those of the 
high-paid laborers of America would be to prevent the Paw of the only infiu- 
ences which can make wealth permanently cheaper in the future. Just in pro- 
portion as the high-paid labor of one country is superseded by the low-paid labor 
of another, is the simpler social life and small consumption of the former substi- 
tuted for the more complex social life and larger consumption of the latter. This 
check in the demand for an increasing variety of products necessarily prevents 
the diversification of industry and the development of manufacture, and conse- 

uently lessens the incentive for the concentration of capital, the use of steam- 
ven machinery, and all wealth-cheapening methods of production; and thus 
not only fails to furnish cheap wealth for the present, but prevents the 5 
of cheaper wealth in the future. It is manifest, therefore, that from a philosophic 
view of the case any public ponor which aids or ts the products of the low. 
paid labor of one e to undersell the products of the high-paid labor of 
another, tends to arrest human progress by stereotyping lower civilization and 
preventing the growth of a ene 

Whenever a struggle for industrial supremacy takes pinos between} producers 
n countries of differing d of civilization,* one of two things must neces- 
sarily occur; eitherthe higher must descend to the ee of the lower, or the lower 
must ascend to the plane of the higher. If the hig — —— eee descends to 
the plane of the lower, it will not economic com ‘tion, use in that case 
the eika eee will be sure to undersell the er products, and thus 
enable the inferior to succeed st the superior. such a struggle there is 
nothing to develop the best in the higher, but every thing to repress it. Tho 
cheap-labor competitor does not succeed through his economic superiority, but 
solely because of his social inferiority. Such a contest, therefore, is contrary to 
all conditions of economic competition.t Instead of being a contest between ay 
proximately equal panei, Bene which tends to develop the best in both, it 
an 5 struggle in which the inferior is sure to prevail against the superior. 


»The most infallible test of a relatively high or low state of civilization in am 
country is the material or social conditions of the masses, which is always 
cated by the rate of real — 

t See definition of economic competition, page 293. 
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compelled 
methods in the most advanced countries. 
er plane is supremely economic, because it stim- 
ulates the best in both competitors, guarantees that only the superior shall suc- 
ceed, and in so doing helps rather than injures the inferior. 
This is precisely what takes A rope in every other sphere of development. Evo- 
lution is a constant differentiation and higher integration with an ever increasing 


of 8) on of functions, and integration intolarger but more diver- 
sified aggregates ; Witness thetendency towards larger and ee cee and na- 
tions, ugh which iter freedom and more complex and soc g intercourse 
is steadily devel: In all pro ve tendency each integration takes 
pisco by 3 re to the lene ee the higher, $ 13 byt x hi mp de- 
scending of the lower. gress can on 3 y the lower 

—— For 83 if one wants to move 


F equal to the hig 
in a social c. 
by becoming more cultured himself. The more refined will n: 
manners nor tolerate them in another for the sake of his society. Indeed, were 
it otherwise, progress would be impoasible; because if the higher would descend 
to the lower, 9 would be no incentive for the lower to rise. 

Since nothing can cheapen wealth which does not reduce the cost of uction 
without diminfshin wages, and since no ind contest can be econom- 


ee would protect the 
sing she sli, 


survive,” the test of fitness always 3 Se to furnish low-priced wealth 
nder suc! 


wer price of the foreign product is due to the use of superior e and 
0 ers a 


SECTION VI. Some popular fallacies considered. 


It is a standing charge against the protective doctrine that it has no definable 
scientific basis, that it is grounded upon no general principle in nature, society, 
or economics. Nor is this charge wholly unwarranted when judged by the 
accepted 5 the subject. It is a peculiar feature of the history oft tariff 
legislation that it has been generally advocated for local or special reasons, and 
almost never based upon any economic principle susceptible of general applica- 
tion. In this country, where the protective idea has reached its highest develop- 
ment, the tariff advocate rests his claim almost entirely upon the fact that we 
have made marked industrial progress under a protective régime. He compares 
the w. and social condition of the laborers in high-tariff America with those 
of the laborers in free-trade oe and confidently exclaims, ‘‘ Behold the 
superiority of a high-tariff policy!” And, with equal assurance, he ascribes the 
pos and social de; ation of Ireland and India to the fact British rule 

as prevented them from having a protective tariff. On the other hand, while 
the trader objects to this kind of reasoning by the protectionist as confound- 
ing coincidence with cause, he employs it with equal assurance in presenting his 
own case. Studiously confining his observation to European conditions, he 
compares the wages and social condition of laborers in England under free trade 
with those in continental countries under ee but not with those in 
America, and triumphantly 5 the superiority of free trade!" 

By this mode of reasoning the English free trader is as unable to explain why 
7 ed are higher in America under protection than in 3 under trade, 
as is the American protectionist to explain why they are higher in England with 
free trade than in continental and Asiatic countries under protection. If the 
mere fact that prosperity 8 free trade in England justifles the reason- 
ing of the free trader, then the fact that prosperity accompanies a high tariff in 
America equally justifies the reasoning of the protectionist. And when the free 
trader declares, as he does, that America is not prosperous by virtue of the wan 
but in spite of it, the protectionist can with equal force reply that England is no 

TOS} us by virtue of her free trade, but in spite of it. This line of reasoning 

es no scientific means of testing the merits of either doctrine: it shows 
that Lak. bord is ible under both policies, but it affords no logical basis for 
the application of either. What these facts show is that neither free trade in 
2 land nor 8 — 5 Koruen og 12 of industrial prosperi 
ose countries, bu ey do no o prove t rogress w. 
by either policy. T ta z 3 

Free trade being simply the absence of protection, it follows that to disco 
the law of economic protection is to discover that of free trade also, and since 
neither free trade nor protection] will produce the best economic effects under all 
conditions, it is aN by the knowledge of such a law that any philosophic appli- 
cation of cither policy is possible. If the conclusions reached in the precedin 
sections are correct, however, this law is already established, and we have a uni- 
versal principle upon which a protective and consequently a free-trade policy can 
be scientifically adopted: 


Briefly stated this law is: (1) That competition can be economic only when it 
takes p between approximately ee 5 competitors; (2) that when there is any 
marked difference in the wage level of the international competitors, such a: prox- 
imate competitive equality is possible only when the competition is bas upon 
the higher wage level of the i —. (3) that no lowering of prices can cheapen 
wealth which does not result from diminishing the cost of production without 
lowering wages. 


Bearing these propositions in mind we shall have no difficulty in seeing why a 
protective policy might promote industrial prosperity and — roe Yin 
America, and have the reverse effect in Austria, India, and Treland. or will it 
be difficult to understand why America has more to fear from free trade with 
highly civilized England than with the less civilized nations of Asia and South 
America. And it will be equally clear why a tariff policy will not produce the 
same effect with a high-wage level in a small colony Vike Victoria with a million 
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-| ica than he does a 


9 as in a large country like the United States, with sixty-five million 

ple. 

e of the arguments, much relied upon by protectionists, is that known as the 
8 OF this ar; ent is that industries 


again m. 

If the principle here laid down had been reco; , the obvious fallacy in both 
these tions would have been apparent; and the talk about ‘‘ infant industries“ 
would never have been indul. in by the protectionist, and the free trader's re- 
joinder about protecting the lower against the higher would have been too absurd 
for utterance. It would then have been seen that the od peur of America do not 
need protection against those of En d because the industries are younger, but 
because they are made under a higher civilization—a civilization in which the 
human element in production is more expensive. Hence, to pom the products 
of America to be undersold by those of another country, the lower cost of which 
results entirely from the use of lower-paid labor, would neither ere a 
wealth nor betier social conditions. It would also have been clear that this 
in no wise changes with age, unless either the wage. level of the lower-wage country 
rises, or the use of labor · sa appliances in the higher-wage country more than 
overcomes the difference. Unless one of these ees occurs protection will be as 
necessary at the end of a thousand years as it was the first six months, although 
both countries may have greatly advanced. 

Indeed, the greater the advancement in both countries the greater will be the 
probability of their employing similar machinery, thus making tho necessity of 
poora depend entirely aa tho difference in their respective bg ct | as 

the case with America and England to-day. Therefore, when the tariff adyo- 
cate asks for proa simply because the industry is young and the free-trader 
oppose it on the assumption that 5 in a superior civilization ought 
to be able to economi compete with those in an inferior civilization, t 
both mistake the true economic gist of the problem. Social superiority, ins 
of mening. race ye „is the very — Which wakes it necessary 
provided it is socially im tto retain or further arp thi panay 1 
this peculiar to industry; it is a eral 3 e throughout society. 

very phase of human relations it is the higher that needs protection against 
the lower, and this because the latter will resort to methods of a 
defence which the former cannot, for social or ethical reasons, afford to ees 
Take, for example, the criminal laws. They are enacted to restrain the morally 
lower from injuring the higher; it 1s to prevent the dishonest from plundering 
the honest, the cious fiom assaulting the well-intentioned, that police courts 
and jails are institated and armies maintained. Indeed, there is not a restrictive 
institution maintained in society which was not called into existence to protect 
the higher from the injurious effects of the lower. 

It may be asked, if this theory is correct, why does not the American producer 
need a much higher tariff against the products of China, Russia, or South Amer- 
gainst those of England, since her wage-level much more nearly 
3 to his own? The reason for this is very simple. It is because 
the social chasm between America and those countries is so great, that the use of 
labor-saving appliances here more than makes up for the difference in the cost ot 
labor in the respective countries. In China, for instance, where almost e — 
thing is made by hand labor, the product per capita is so small, compared wi 
what can be turned off by steam- driven machinery here, that it costs more to pro- 
dnce an article there with labor at 6 cents a day it does here with labor at 


a day. 
Bat if the pope pear machinery of America were introduced into China and 
operated Resse 6-cent-a-day laborers, then an immensely high tariff would be 
necessary in order to protect the high wage-level of America, because, in that 
case, while all other items of cost would be the same, the human element in the 
roductive process would be many hundred percent dearer here than there. This 
why England is a more dangerous competitor to us than China. True, the 
wage-levels of America and England are more nearly alike than are those of 
America and China, but the machinery of America and England is still more so. 
Indeed, it is because the machinery used in America and England is practicall: 
the same that all the difference in their respective wage levels is directly ex — 
in the relative competitive power of the two countries. What is true of England 
is equally true of ce, Germany, and every other country to the extent that 
they use similar machinery bnt cheaper labor than we do; yet they may haye 
very much gene 5 labor and still be practically harmless as economic compet- 
itors, so long as they use poorer machinery or hand methods. 

Another error into which tariff advocates commonly fall is in thinking that 
India, Ireland, or Russia would greatly Cog oe their condition if they imposed 
a tariff against British products. Indeed, there are not a few Englishmen to-day 
who entertain a similar notion, and insist that England would be tiy bene- 
fited by adopting atariff policy towards America. s isa mistake, for America’s 
wage-level g higher than England’s, we could not undersell her except by 
the use of superior methods, which either English producers would be forced to 
adopt or let American producers do the work, and in either case Fp, ve laborers 
would have a net gain. If the better methods were adopted in England, she 
would have cheaper products without lower ween vee would be equal to a 
rise of wages. If America made the products, the English laborercould emigrate 
to America and obtain erican wages. 

The same is true with regard to England and continental countries. Compe- 
tition between England and Russia would not ee Ish Russia, because there are 
no economic methods employed in England which are not superior to those 
9 in Russia. Whenever Russia is undersold by England her products 
will haye to be made by English methods either in England or in Russia, and in 
either case the Russian people will be benefited. 

The only reason England is not injured to-day by competition with the coun- 
tries in continental Europe is precisely the same as that which prevents China 
from scriously injuring America, namely: that while her wage-level is higher, 
her machinery is so much superior to theirs that it more than makes up the dif- 
ference in the cost of production. England has less to fear, however, from con- 


* See articles in The Nineteenth Century for September, 1888, and Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, October, 1888. 

į According to Mulhall, 80 per cent of the productive energy in Great Britain 
is furnished by steam, while in continental countries steam only represents an 
average of 30 per cent. Consequently, the total cost of productive power per 1,000 
foot-tons is 17 cents in Great Britain as compared with 27 cents on the continent. 
“This advantage ez ua (England) as far as labor is concerned to unde: 
continental countries by 12 per cent, although our workmen's wages are almost 
double. —History of Prices, pages 54 and 57. 
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turing industries and to concentrate population, which in turn creates a social 


vo, 
than it is to ours, and to the extent that American and English — — on that develops new tastes and habits, and these ele vate the standard 
ad in continental coun: faster than their wage-level approximates that | of living among the masses, and consequently enlarge the demand for an increas- 
of England, will their relati ve power hers. In fact, unless . 
the wage level in continental countries rises ra) it can only be a matter necessary tendency sie fo SAD S Er Bete oE social character 
of time when they will occupy the same com} ive to En d that she oe more inventive genius improved methods of produc- 
now sustains to America, in which case she will be compelled to adopt a peo at aberkoi ag and therefore the price of commodities is ultimately low- 
protective policy or surrender mucho manufacture to ered without reducing wages. From the ing it will be seen that a tariff or 
It will thus be seen that the see: inexplicable phenomena over which free | aw else which vents t of on a lower wage level 
traders and protectionists have y con become * opportunity for developing better productive 2 
on the that. international competition can pe Paap es when the | ties through the use of Jabor-saving and wealth-cheapening methods. The effeet 
are ly equal u the of higher. Therefore a | of a tariff upon the of home acts, therefore, w. applied aceording to 
— . — beneficial to a nation, only as affecting its relations with less | the principles laid down, is, first, to prevent a wasteful readjustment of economic 
civilized may protection against the ons on a lower wage- 7 to protect opportunities for increasing 
made mets of all other countries, there is no country that can be permanently | productive possibilities thereby m a readjustment of economic relations 
by i e E ty Shenae So, too, with Eng- | on a higher wage plane a 
land; she may utimately req a tariff against the machine- of bale eagle pacing oan be shown that, ite the frequent unseemly 
all but and so on. In a word, a tariff can only be of any | biggling and hauling to help by absurd tariff schedules, this has 
ent oosnomic advantage to the extent that iè protects she opportanity for been the general effect of the ve policy of this country. Take, for exam- 
development afforded b a eee from theuneconomicinfiu- | ple, the cotton to w reference has already been made. For reasons 
ence of a lower wage level and ci : 
Srortox VII.—The effect of æ tarif upon the price of home products. ~ 
There is no objection so much emphasized and so 
Scenes ane re necessarily a tax—an oppressive 
upon consumer. o free-trade tes, in this country, 
deny that it is to improve the industrial a community by 
any of They insist that at best it can only enable one 
class to gain at the of another.* Perry a © tariff as an 
unmitigated curse, says: “Political economy, it as an of 
— homes sek $ upon its loathsome carcass the last of 
It will not, however, be difficult to show that despite the learning and — 


tism on its side, this mode of treating the subject is superficial. 
ene gary gen apap ag ra a annoy eas ge ner 


5 e 
$ ps a ora 
is just as much a burden upor the resources the tax of $2 for the 
. Aueh not — n 
or *. upon 
whether it Mis mere in ultimate tage than tt coste fm formediate disad- 
vantage. fact can bo more easily determined in some cases than in 
For example, when one buys a the next meal time he can determine 
whether or not he received 


an equivalent for what he gave; whetherthe satisfac- 

tiom wos quel ˙ AA however, the result 

can not be so quickly d 5 ascertain 
or 


and procures 
good eeonomic results as or shelter, since it 


their 
B Sin ADIR Care: ns: ORT Sistine’ reinored 
must be judged on s still broader gen- 


from direct observation, and 
eral basis. —— ——— ſ— in some parts of this coun- 


y 
it be regarded as wasto, ... Tag pee earn te 
investment by freetraders. It 
25 order . = ee ves ies y 


try, those who a tax for the public . an 
unjust exaction. at upon a broader view of the subject it appears that 
gmeral social safety; freedom, end well betng: rgo . tho intelli- 
gence of the masses of the community in ive, this toa great 
extent for education. Experience has con- 
shown in public „„ 
back in n in turn s all the 
influences and conditions that make cheaper an om possible. 
- a pon ce ine 
wo must not consider alone the direct and — but also 
the indirect and ultimate effect. It has already been pointed out test of 
cheapness is the ratio in which labor will exchange for being 
RAAD Ur Gane MOONIN aoa Satay Oe: Seni Sete An ee for a day's 
labor. ee e myer — —— 

cheaper abroad here, the only result benteudfastuent of prices ox: 
the lower wage level, with no advan to anybody. 

Let us assume a 20 percent F ucts 
a a . any sense be a upon 
the consumer, because i ...... 
would be commens and a day's labor hase no more 
wealth than before. aS sap Tine GAA BAN a o producer is 
enabled to as profit on his whole an amount equal to the tariff upon 
the forei; is to exhibit a s maintance with economic phe: 
of p Aman — rg 

prices on a er. ow: 

according to the law. before stated, 

© competition between home producers, toge 
ing the suoet expensive f the nee 

oi 

Jess than that will ob the difference as profit 
T 
it is utterly impossible to make any im: 

This . lies to the direct 
usually the only tw. 

infiuence of a 

ucts, however, is the indirect and 
direct. In the ucts of dear labor from 
of labor the protects the home market for cer. 


produ Thi 
effect of this, as already shown, is to promote the growth of manufac- 
* We deny that they can anything from on account of the law, but 
4 7 that do bolal g Sto one par this process 


what we lose; we den: te one part of society b, 
can ever C — 
the wealth of the iwe 5 , that our share these hypo- 


s in the United States, pages 11 and 12. 
tPolitical É 


Economy, 47. 
t. President — — message December 6, 1887. 


These figures represent for England (1333) the avi weekly wages of 
And „ 


vantag the American. In addition to having neari; 9 
oover a grst if 

in the of by wħich he had 3 am greater 
concentration of capital and more use of machinery, he had an advan- 
tage of nearly 40 per cent in the cost of hia labor. No argument is n. to 
show that under such conditions it was impossible to prevent our cotton cloth from 
being undersold by the English without reducing American wages fully one- 
third. Nor would this reduction in wages have been limited to the factory oper- 
atives; for even if the American manufacturer had imported pt ai 
ters, 


mac 
sien vonid arcade ia bling and pera i 
ald been necessary, therefore, to have 


would have Z wages in all these indus- 
tries to practically the same level as those in England, it order to be able to com- 
pote with the English manufacturer in our home market. 

To obviate this make it possible for the Am 


can 
b. lower wages, could the 

A ririri to take the risk of investing ea 
But when this uneconomic advan 


doubl he did 
wealth-cheapening methods in the cotton er pia the 
— hak — o, will be seen by following 


Le aii ie wo abaidean N 1 of capital in 
the cot to 5 greater ngiand than in Am ratio 
of capital: to establishments being nearly three times as large, spindles 

See Part III. chapter tv, section v. 
tthe wages in thie table’ t Massachusetts and for 1883. The 
average weekly wages for the whole period from 1872 to inclusive, in the 
cotton industry were: in England, $1.00; in Massachusetts, $7. 68.96 
England. See Bu- 


cent in Massachusetts than 
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ive times as ratio of — to esta 
England about per cent, while in America 9 800 per cent. The 
number of per establishment in 1880 had a little more than doubled in Eng- 
land, while 3 they increased sixfold. piven page ge the number 
of operatives per establishment in En. from 205 to 180, while 


„ 
wasinaugurated. This is further shown 
uct has been reduced more here, even with a 

uently, so far as the manu- 
in America to-day 
hete'y ax9.88 percent 
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or was the — effect so 
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cheapened travel, and thereby paper to penetrate the rural 
tricts and the country ee a S Gs E ahem re, 
a D AE AA „7... D oaa 
, thus reacting upon the social life, standard of li g. and wages of the 


Without attempting to follow 3 various phases of industrial de onk 


— opady ee 5 . S it 
22 advan’ ay Peco gee emp had in wagers dev 
— pe oud han been pe eae to Sarao and many other 
without the i on tn and many other Kindred 
lowered our to the English level. To have 
— that tire pli, miesa yg destroyed the the incentive for emigrationand thereby arrested 
raj our po which in turn would have commensurately 


the 
Fee reeth of eos ene mmkeia eat tear oeeenel have tly hin- 
pt industries. z; And if withous a 


tariff, we had main our higher . 3 
ly all our mannfactured produ s woni bav in nies 
Ghoul ave reseained practical 3 tural people, and henca, in all ba- 
eee burth fate nation, wi ee paR ae 
m twen millions, having smaller wages, general 3 

— E pag eane we peti civilization than England. 


Seoriox VILII.—The relation of protection to wages in nonprotected industries. 


One of the most plausible objections urged against tariff re op ay is that it 
affords no benefit Lp wey agg hey yo. a in nonprotected industries. is insisted 
that in order to justify a ts advocates are Pound to show that fi 


5 


as advantageous to those en, 
Nor is this an unreasonable d; there can surely be no justification for any 
publio p policy which benefits on on of the community tthe of 
t the as presented failed to fulfill 
_ requirement can hardly san eon Ty A its most enthusiastic disciples, 
0 ectionists 8 whole community is benefited 
8 but they explain how a tariff on the 
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Ie ne to the fact accepted economic 
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proti impossible. We have a striking of this in Mr. Blaine’s argu- 
ment u that in recent controversy G He said: 


“ He (Mr. Gladstone] sees that creeped 
dustries secure high pay, os as com 
wages. He phage does Obis thai the effect is 
sons in the United States en; 
industries.’ Printers, brio 33 K 
as high wages as those of any other calling, ETA of all those 
the protected classes wero suddenly struck down to ‘English standard, the 
others must follow. A million men can not be kep 


which represents the gist of the modern aoe posi 
the palar relation of karrak to wages, im implies twe — 
—— of which is correct: (1) 
tected industries; (2) that through competition the rise 
dustries paises the wages in non 
(1) The idea 
bles the man 
© of the most popular fallacies 
ven if tariffs increased profits that would not 
ployers do not raise wages merely because profits are 


es, except in rare cases, „ h the generosi 
bat through the demands 15 tho laborer: ery 
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* and have as many strikes as do unprotected 
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*North American Review, January, 1890, pages 47, 48. 


not the employer's profit. 


ce, not 
in the cost of produc: 


The profit in either 
ction, as the 


the 
below that of the dearest competitor, a difference whi neither 
r protection can affect. 
me Mr. Blaino'sstatement, that a million men can not bo an tend ob whem 
million men arereceiving in the same oa one ee 


the same indu 
Nor is Mr. 


anything — or oee correct. 
of the kind. For instance, in 1725 the wages o 
land were 58. 4d. ($1.28) per week; those of carpenters, masons, 
root domestic artificers were Gs, ($1.44) per week. In 1800 the 
laborers were 113. 5d. ($2.74); those of domestic artifi 
tei 1 wag — of agricultural lal 
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ment, the whole subject assumes a new aspect. It becomes apparent that 
no influences geal pourra yA affect wages which do not operate apos the labor- 
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as much 


ə social 
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5 socializing influences of 
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directly or indirectly affects their social en 
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into more uent contact with the social i uenoes of city life—thus in its reflex 
action ele g the social life and wages. of This explains why 
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t A fees ay eet the Working Classes, page 
Ttistory of Prices, of Work 1 d Wages, pa oa S 530, 
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the w: even of agricultural and other laborers in isolating occupations are 
always higher in the ediate vicinity of cities and manufact towns.* 

This view of the subject also enables us to understand whya will not pro- 
duce the sarve effect in a small community like an Australian colony that it will 


the population there is too to furnish a 
sufficiently large market to sustain the use of the most highly developed —.— 
methods, without which the socializing environment necessary to raise the s — 
ard of living and the rate of wages can not be developed. 

There is one other fact that should be noticed before leaving this point. We 
are told that despite the improvements in machinery and the general advance- 
ment, the condition of the factory operatives of New England and the miners of 
Pennsylvania is no better, but in many cases is worse, than it was forty years ago, 
although the products of these industries are highly protected. 

‘There is some truth in this statement, and a great deal of error. In the first 
p it is not correct in any gaa sense to say that the condition of the miners 
and factory operatives has not improved. It is true, however, that the condition 
of the laborers employed in those industries to-day, as compared with those of 
forty years zago, has not improved commensurately with the progress of the com- 
7 A fact is usually taken as conclusive evidence that, through some 
unjust manipulation of industria l forces the laborers in these industries have 
been excluded from the beneficial effects of the increasing wealth and social 


advancement. 

A little closer examination of the facts, however, will show that this conclu- 
sion is erroneous., Suppose, for 3 5 that in a given business the laborers 
were intelligent Americans in 1850, ut for some reason they all left it and 
their places were filled by Italians or Chinamen, would it be any of the indus- 
trial and social pro: of the laborers in the community to 3 the wag 
character, and in! gence of these Chinamen and Italians in with those o 
the Americans who were ga in that industry in 18507 Such a comparison 
would be rejected by an -minded 33 unworthy of a moment's 
consideration. He would very properly insist that, in order to ascertain the 
improvement in the laborer's condition from 1850 to 1880, we must compare the 
condition of the same laborers. The wages and social condition of the amen 
and Italians might have improved a hundred per cent, and still be no better in 
1890 than were those of the American laborers in 1850. The only way to ascer- 
tain whether or beret or to what extent, the laborer's condition has improved, is to 
compare the condition of the American laborers in 1890 with their condition in 
1850, and also the condition of the Chinese and Italian laborers in 1890, not with 
that of the Amcricans, but with their own condition in 1850. 

Now this is 3 what has taken place in New England factory life. The 
operatives of forty years ago were mainly composed of native Americans, mostly 
children of the New England farmers. g this period the industrial history 
of America has be ike that of any other country in the world. 

Owing to our higher wage level and the protection of our home market, manu- 
facture and a variety of occupations increased much faster did our native 
population. The consequence was a continuous stream of emigration to this 
country. The introduction of every new industry of 3 order naturally 
drew to it the more intelligent and characterful portion of the laborers from the 
grade below, their places being filled by the less competent. By this means there 
was an almost constant movement of rs from the more ple to the more 
complex and artistic industries, and the less advanced la from other 
countries taking the simpler occupations. In the cotton industry, for example, 
as Americans moved up into the position of overseers, managers, or merchants, 
their places were taken first by English, next by Irish, and last by French Cana- 
dian tives, so that to-day an American is scarcely to be found in the cotton 
factories of New England, except in the eee tions, many of the various 
es of overseers, machinists, ete., being English or English-Irish. Therefore, 

if we compare the wages and social conditions of the spinner and weaver in New 

England cotton factories to-day with those of 1840, we are not dealing with the 
same class of people at all, nor even with the effects of the same civilization. 
The French or operative may not be very much better off to-day than was 
the American who occupied the ee forty years ago, and yet his con- 
dition may have been improved sev: hundred per cent. The same is true of 
the miners of Pennsylvania, who to-day are largely composed of the poorest 
laborers from continental Europe. 

In order, therefore, to ascertain the progress that has taken place in the indus- 

and social condition of these classes of operatives, we must not compare 
their present condition with that of the American forty years ago, but with their 
own condition at that time. If we compare the condition of small merchants in 
New England to-day with that of factory operatives of 1850, or com the con- 
dition of the English, Irish, and French Canadian operatives in New England 
and the miners of Pennsylvania to-day with what it was in England, Ireland, 
Scandinavia, Bohemia, or Russ: ary or forty years ago, the improve- 

ment will appear as marked as in that of any other class in the community. 
To overlook thisis entirely to 5 the phenomena under considera- 
tion. These facts arc not referred to here to give a rose-colored tint to the con- 
dition of these laborers; on the contrary, I regard their condition, in many in- 
stances, as not only a disgrace but as a serious danger to our civilization.t They 
are referred to only to emphasize the mistake of ignoring them in considering the 


effect of modern industrial influences upon the social condition of the laborers; 
88 be recognizing all the facts in the case that we can form an 
true est: o 


he beneficia? or other effects of any industrial policy. Hence it 
may properly be said that to the extent that protection has promoted the growth 
of manufacturing industries it has directly and indirectly improved the social 
condition and raised the wages of all classes of laborers in this country commen- 
surately with the advance of the community. 


BECTION [X.—The influence of protection in the most advanced countries upon the 
progress of the less advanced. 


Perhaps the most specious argument employed in favor of a free-trade policy is 
that it is cosmopolitan in its character, that it rises above local, sectional, or even 
national considerations, treating all mankind as brethren, while protection is pre- 
eminently a local policy that endeavors to discriminate a; st the people of all 
other countries in favor of itsown. It may be admitted that any policy which 
promotes the welfare of one couutry at the expense of another is essentially un- 
philosophic, and that the best policy for . ee is the one whose beneficial 
effects are most universal. The economic character of a aa policy, however, 
should never be judged by its immediate or temporary effect, but always by its 

ent and ultimate influences. Measured by this standard, it is not difficult 
show that the povo principle as here laid down is preëminently cosmopol- 
itan in its character. 

It may be Se aA as a self-evident proposition that he who would help others 
must first develop the best in himself, since not to develop his own capacities is 


* This fact has been universally observed, though very little understood. See 
Wealth and Pro; „ pp. 160-163; Rogers’ Six Centuries of Work and W. 

p. 171, 172, 180, 327, 535, Also Wealth of Nations, Book I., ch. viii. For simi- 
E facts in India see Buchanan’s Journey through the countries of Mysore, 
3 Malabar, Vol. I., pp. 124, 125. 

+See Wealth and Progress, pages 365-373. 


to limit his usefulness. The most altruistic effects aro anay 


words, in proportion as we become socially 
altruistic and cosmopolitan. Indeed, it is 8 by increasing man's interdepend, 
ence upon his fellow man that the solidarity of the human race will ever be 

and the altruism which shall make every man’s happiness include that ofall man- 
kind become an established fact. 

This is as true of nations as of individuals. The nation which would contrib- 
ute most to the advancement of human progress must develop its own civiliza- 
tion. We might as well expect the weak to carry the strong, as barbarism to aid 
civilization. That nation which most completely develops its own industrial and 
social possibilities, creates the most improved methods of production. In this 
way it is not only able to obtain its own wealth cheap, but ultimately to produce 

ay commodities at less cost than can be produced by the cheap labor of less 
civilized countries. Upon the principle that whatever undersells succeeds, t 
less civilized countries are compelled to adopt the superior methods. Thus the 
benefits of inventions which result from the development of a higher civilization 
are automatically transferred to the lower, and the socializing influences of im- 
proved methods of production become cosmopolitan. 

This is clearly demonstrated by the adoption of various kinds of American 
machinery abroad, without the use of which 3 roducts would have 
been undersold by ours. Nor are the benefits which more highly civilized coun- 
tries confer upon the lower limited to what is forced upon them by competition 
in commodities which they both produce. A still greater benefit arises from the 
introduction of new commodities, which more diversified tastes and more com- 
—.— social life of the more highly civilized country bring into existence. Asa 

emand for new commodities increases, labor-saving appliances are invented to 
reduce the cost of their production, until they can be sold in foreign countries at 
merely a nominal price. 


In this case the products of a higher civilization are not competing with those 
of a lower, but new products are being introduced into less civilized countries; 
this stimulates a taste for articles they have not hitherto used, thereby introduc- 
ing new elements into their social life. Just as fast as a demand for such new 
commodities is created the social life is diversified, the standard of 3 is raised, 
wages are increased, and a market basis for new industries is established. This 
is what the diversified tastes and inventive genius of America have been doingin 
Europe and South America to an increasing extent during the last twenty years. 

Another advantage of a protective policy is that it tends to make the economic 
selection of indus ible, thereby promoting the only conditions upon which 
free trade between nations can ever take place without injury to the higher-wage 
co 


antry. 
The postulate 80 uently emphasized by the advocates of laissez faire, that 
nations, like individ should be enabled to adopt those industries for which 
they are best fitted, is unexceptionable. But in order to obtain this result it is 
Sanar e secure opportunities for developing the economic possibilities of the 
people. It should ever be rememb that the most effective economic force in 
society is human invention and not natural resources, as is commonly assumed. 
Forreasons already explained, labor-saving inventions can be developed only under 
the influence of socializing and diversified industries. These conditions, without 
8 S truly economic selection of industries is impossible, are what protection 
‘urnishes. 

Although it may be 5 for these conditions to exist without protection, 
history does not fornia an instance where such a thing has occ’ . The way 
in which protection promotes this is easy to understand. In the first pison, by 
raisin the basis of international competition to the plane of the 1 
level, 15 prevents the lower. paid labor of one country from being made the means 
of checking the growth of manufacturing industries in another. This secures a 
home market for domestic products and furnishes an cconomic basis for a diversi- 
fication of socializing industries in the higher-wage country. The greatest in- 
centive is thus furnished for developing the most economic methods of produc- 
tion. With concentrated es: the use of highly perfected machinery, and the 
development of specialized industries, a truly economic selection of industries 
becomes possible. The conditions will then exist for determining what things a 
nation can most economically produce by reason of its peculiar character, natural 
resources, and civilization. - 

When this point is reached, protection will be economically necessary only to 
the extont of preventing the substitution of simple for complex industries. It 
will then be to the advantage not only of that nation, but of the world, that it 
should devote its productive energies to those industries for which it has devel- 
oped the best capacity and to relinquish all others to countries for which they 
are better adapted. Justin ee us this takes place protection becomes 
unnecessary, provided, however, that this change does not involve the substitu- 
tion of simple for complex industries. For example, if America becomes highly 
proficient in the manufacture of miian oe relatively deficient in the manufac- 
ture of silk, capital will naturally a the former and away from the latter 
industry. Foreign silk might then be admitted free of duty without injury to 
the American laborer. It will thus be seen that protection (as here considered) 
not only prevents a less civilized country from checking the pro; of a higher 
but by promoting the substitution of economic for natural (blind) selection o 
industries it tends ultimately to make a mutually advantageous free trade pos- 
sible. - 

Thus a protective policy is not necessarily narrow and exclusive, but, when 

hilosophically applied, is a most truly cosmopolitan doctrine of industrial rela- 
Bens because it tends, first, to develop home industry and civilization without 
oa paas and, second, to automatically extend these beneficial results to 
al g A 


Here, then, we have a truly philosophic and strictly economic basis for apply; 
ing the protective principle both to foreign and domestic industrial relations. 
consists in securing the presont and promoting the future 1 (incen- 
tive creating conditions) for developing the hest industrial and social possi- 
bilities of a people, and may be briefly summarized thus: 

Foreign—applied to the industrial intercourse of nations, a true protective 
policy is to prevent the products of the more advanced countries from being 
undersold by the products of less civilized countries through the use of lower- 
paid labor, thereby securing opportunities for developing the best methods 9 
production afford 
advanced country. a 

Domestic—applied to the relations of individuals and classes within the nation, 
this policy is one to J tary) the safety of persons and property with the maxi- 
mum amount of individual freedom, and to secure the education, leisure, and 
other like conditions which tend to develop the best physical, intellectual, and 
moral qualities of the individual citizen. 

The scientific application of this principle to the various phases of industrial, 
social, and political life is the true function of statesmanship. 


by the larger consumption and higher social life of the mo: 


These clearly stated arguments are valuable for the study and 
enlightenment of our people at this time. 
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The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. DAVID A. DE ARMOND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 30, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. DE ARMOND said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The tariff question has been debated so often, 
so long, and so ably that nothing new remains to be said upon 
it. And yet it is perpetually interesting and always fresh, be- 
cause it is ever a question of taxation. Taxes are burdens, and 
the people whose representatives fix the load upon them must 
needs bear it. Shall the burden be light and easily borne or 
heavy and grievous? This will greatly depend upon the solu- 
tion of the tariff problem. 5 

Shall tariff duties be imposed solely for the purpose of raising 
needed revenues for the support of the Government, economic- 
ally administered? Democrats have been answering yes; and 
in great political campaigns, notably that of 1892, they asked the 

ple to answer yes with them. 

Or should a tariff be laid to foster and protect certain enter- 
prises now on foot or that might be started in our country? To 
this the Republicans answer yes; and they, too, appealed to the 
American people for a decision upon the merits of these oppos- 
8 of taxation. 

e issue was well presented and the best arguments advanced. 
The American people heard and read and thought. And then, 
in November, 1892, they voted. Their ballots expressed their 
deliberate judgment. They solemnly decided that ‘‘the tariff 
is a tax,” which the consumer pays. They vindicated Democ- 
racy and condemned Republicanism. They declared for a tariff 
for revenue only, and against protection. 

So the Democratic Representatives of the poopie were sent to 
this Capitol to reform the tariff, as the American people sol- 
emnly and impressively determined it should be reformed. 

The task 2 95 the people gave the Democracy is not light 
or easy. It is far easier to construct a tariff upon the lines of 
protection than upon those laid down for us. Every industrial 
establishment has its owner. If the owner desires protection he 
is conscious of his longing. He is not slow to make his wants 
known, and the simple method of a Republican Congress is to 

ive according to the demands of the suppliant and the size of 
fis latest contribution to the Republican campaign fund. 

But the Democratic tariff reformer need not expect to be 
“carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease.” Sure I must 
fight if I would reign,” he may well exclaim. 

The Ways and Means Committee had a multitude of difficul- 
ties to overcome. High tariffs had existed in our country ever 
since the early years of the civil war. Industries had been built 
upon them. The combined forces of greed and fear were and 
are drawn up in solid array to dispute the advance of the army 
of reform. And then an extraordinary financial and business 
convulsion had just occurred, and the elements of the world of 
affairs are still in commotion. High tariff and protection could 
not avert widespread and far-reaching disaster. And then, too, 
the wreckers were abroad in the tempest, busy among the cast- 
aways, whom their false lights had lured to ruin, inciting the 
unfortunates to rage against the Democratic crew, summoned to 
man the lifeboats after many a good stout ship had gone down 
at sea or lay wrecked upon the rocks. 

Our committee could not offer a bill to specially promote the 
welfare of those who have been favored by the Republican law- 
gon, at the expense of the American citizens at large. The 

emocratic creed contains no article authorizing proscription 
of the many and protection of the few. The task was to frame 
a bill carrying a revenue tariff. Republicanism assailed them; 
all the prophets of evil gathered about them and thundered dole- 
ful propheciesatthem; false friends here and there out of tainted 
lungs blew poisonous breath upon them. Nor could the com- 
mittee lay before us a perfect measure of tariff reform—perfec- 
tion is beyond human reach. With the times so sadly out of 
joint—the times as Republican legislation made and left them— 
with huge appropriations still required to meet liabilities in- 
curred by Republicans, the tariff bill is not all we could wish. 

But how white it ap in contrast with the blackness of the 


pears 
McKinley tariff! How moderate is its weight upon the shoulders 
of the taxpayers in comparison with the load of which it will re- 


lieve them! As we scan it we see the nis jon breaking. And 
what a bow of promise we behold reflected on its pages. It is 
but a beginning, a first step on rough ground, but it starts us in 
the rightdirection and by the right road. Soon we shall travel 
fast and journey far. 

On many items of the bill we may not e; with many we 
may find fault. But it is our Democratic bill, and a good one it 
is as a whole and under all the circumstances. For it lays tariff 
duties according to value, thus making them heaviest upon fine 
and costly things and lightest upon the coarser and cheaper fab- 
rics, reversing the McKinley policy. And it puts agricultural 
implements, lumber, salt, binding-twine, and many other neces- 
sary articles upon the free list, and it greatly reduces the duty 
npon clothing, woolen and cotton goods, carpets, and numbers 
of other things which every family must have. 

In our criticism of details let us not overlook the merits of 
the measure. Let us thank our committee for the good work 
done. Let us emulate its chairman, Mr. WILSON of West Vir- 
ginia, a tariff reformer without fear and withoutreproach. Too 

road, too patriotic, too Democratic to higgle over coal and iron 
duties, even to eee the mighty of his own close district and 
State, he has held steadily in view the teachings of his party; 
has fought the good fight; has kept the faith. Honor to the 
modest, 12 5 steadfast West Virginian, who is destined to live 
in the affections of the American people so long as good men and 
faithful public servants shall be venerated. And honor, too, to 
his associates and colaborers; and honor to the representatives, 
sent here by Democratic constituents, whose votes shall be cast 
for the relief of the people, in the reform of the tariff through 
the Wilson bill. 

It was deemed wise by a majority of the Democrats upon this 
floor to add to the tariff measure proper, certain provisions for 
increased internal-revenue taxes, so as to e reasonable re- 
ductions in tariff taxation and distribute the burdens of Gov- 
ernment. Notwithstanding all the efforts for the reduction of 
expenses, it was necessary, it seemed, to raise more money than 
the tariff alone would bring, more even than the tariff and the 
present internal-revenue taxes would put into the Treasury. 

The principal question before us at the present time is on the 
amendment carrying anincome tax. That the Democratic tariff 
measure should 55 assailed in Congress and out of Congress b 
the Republican opposition is not to be wondered at. But, wit 
the income - tax amendment pending, some gentlemen, hostile to 
tariff reform when tariff reform reaches to their own doors, 
make that proposition a pretext for an opposition which, perhaps, 
shall be sweeping enough to carry them against the bill, with or 
without the income tax. Letus hope that upon the final roll 
call but very few Democrats will answer from Republican am- 
bulances. 

I am one of those, Mr. Chairman, who believe in the philos- 
ophy of an income tax; who believe in the justice of that means 
of raising revenue. I am one of those who take no partin an 
apology for an income tax, but who boldly advocate it; and I 
will to the best of my NY here and elsewhere, defend it. 

All taxes have to be paid in some way out of property or b 
labor, and every taxpayer, who does not steal the money wi 
which he pays his taxes, must pay his own money in discharge 
of the tax obligation. The income tax is a levy upon the full 
purse, upon the riches in the strong-box of wealth. There is 
no objection to it that can not be lodged with equal forceagainst 
a property tax,in whatever form laid. Some of the States have 
resorted to income taxes and no bad results have followed. 
Other nations raise considerable revenues by means of taxes upon 
incomes, without complaint by the masses. Gentlemen who are 
distressed as their sensitive souls contemplate the inquisitorial 
character of an income tax are living and thriving, perhaps, un- 
der local laws for raising State, county, city, and school taxes, 
more inquisitorial by far than the income-tax amendment now 
under consideration. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. COOMBS], who has just 
taken his seat, the great orator from New York [Mr. COCKRAN], 
who this afternoon held the House enchained with his eloquence 
if not convinced by his logic—these very gentlemen live, and I 
presume pay taxes, under laws of the State of New York, far 
more inquisitorial than anything in this income-tax amendment. 
When the local assessor asks for a statement under oath, show- 
ing what property the citizen has, searching his conscience to 
the very bottom, prying into his affairs to the last detail, these 
gentlemen seem to survive the ordeal; but when a disclosure is 
to be asked under a law of Congress; when another inquiry is to 
be made, much milder in form and much lessextended in scope; 
when by our act a man, prosperous in the receipt of a generous 
income, is to te requested to state the amount of it; these sen- 
sitive pennomen are greatly outraged at the prospect of having 
to lay bare the private springs of their business operations. 

The gentleman from New ork [Mr. CocKRAN], in his address 
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to which I have referred, after inveighing with all his powersof 
invective and ridicule against an income tax, after 
history, which is against him; after piling word upon word 
sentence upon sentence, and carrying the House, even 

its judgment, upon the torrent of his eloquence, gave away 
ev of argument and prinoipie when he said that if the 
tax were imposed upon all of the people, upon all incomes, he 
would be in favor of it. Im upon 85,000 people, 85,000 
American citizens whose several incomes exceed $4,000 a year, 
he esteems it a great outrage. But the ye ppd gentleman 
from New York is ready to inilict upon 70,000,000 of people, men, 
women, and children, the tortures of the inquisition against 
which he would protect the 85,000 rich men. 

The argument of the gentlemen is, then, really against the 
pro exemption of 84, 000 from an income tax. Four thou- 
sand is an arbitrary number, and any number substituted for it 
would be arbitrary, too. Do gentlemen forget that in the stat- 
utesof every State of this Union where humanity breathes in the 
laws are provisions, some quite liberal, some less liberal, for the 
exemptionof property from execution; for the preservation to the 

r people of the land of a little something w. may be called 
ome, and of other little somethings which for anight, or a day, 
or a week may keep the wolf from the door? The very princi- 
ples which these gentlemen inveigh against are those under 
which they have been brought up, under which some of them 
have grown gray. The whole question comes to this, so far as 
income tax is concerned: Shall we, in order to raise needed 
revenue, compel those who are abundantly able, and who other- 
wise y escape taxation, to contribute their fair proportion? 
And gentlemen tell us that their opposition to this measure of 
relief and justice to the masses is in behalf of the poor! 

Of the tenthousand men who honored themselves by voting for 
8 New York [Mr. CocKRAN] as their candidate 
for gress, scarce a thousand, he says, would have to pay any 
income tax. As to the devoted one thousand, he is willing to sur- 
render themtotheirfate; but for the nine thousand who will not 
haveto opay taxesunder the proposed income-tax law, for them his 
patrio eartis torn, his tender conscience is wounded, and his 
soft eyes are shedding salt tears. Some opponents of the income 
tax say those whom it will reach are wi to the taxes im- 
posed, for the distinction the law will br m; that it will 
put them into a class by themselves. We welcome these 
aristocrats of the purse into any rank or class of En Tee The 
struggling, sorely tried men who have been taxed, be taxed; 
who can not taxation under this bill or under any laws 
that have ever existed or ever will exist—they are perfectly 

that those abundantly able to pay shall pay. 

The tleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] spoke of Mur- 
ray Hill as a quarter of his city where dwell the wealthy, who 
would feel some of the weight of an income tax; and of 


2 Hill and Murray Hill? 
united in one t, aaee hill? How much of Cherry 
oused ds and toil-stained garments, ray ee 
ee the parlors of Murray Hill? 
frequently do the silks and satins of Murray rustle fa- 
cay ep Ba the plain homes of Cherry Hill? 

Ah, the classification is already complete! Murray Hill and 
Cherry Hill may be neighbors geographically, but financially 
and socially they are as distant, the one from the other, as pole 
from pole. Instead of the income tax severing Cherr, 
from Murray Hill it will be their closest connection; for, 
to it, Murray Hill and Cherry Hill will oceasionally go down to- 
gether to the taxpayers’ level, Murray Hill paying someig 
out of its abundance, Cherry Hill still continuing to pay m 
upon the gauge of its necessities. 

Last August, when the silver question was up, this same gen- 
tleman from New York made a speech in w. he said: 


Isay now that the banker, the railroad company, the insurance company, 
the great corporation, is nota creditor, but a debtor, The manfwho is and 
must be always a creditor while the world lasts and while economic condi- 
tions remain the same—the man who, by the nature of his situation and the 
1 of our social organtzation. isand always must be a creditor, is the 


This fine strain of philosophy, brought from the silver/debate 
Sous bo be Gali AtS again: is masking the pour of Ubacty HIN, 
seem gdu e r 
with incomes of a — 8 dollars, — — than nes nabob 
— 2 Hill, whose income is measured by tens of thousands 

ollars. 

And so to-day we find this noted orator eloquently admonish- 
ing us not to urb that beneficent equality which makes Mur- 
ray Hill Cherry Hill and Cherry Hill Murray Hill. 


t| will be read and reread with 


The gentleman’s masterly tariff h, wherein logic and elo- 
N are 80 happily blended, belongs to another class than 
tinto which silver and income-tax speeches fall, and 
ure and profit in the years 
to come, long after he will wish the other speeches forgotten. 
We are reminded that the Chicago platform has no plank for 
the support of an income tax. Itisa pleasure to believe that 
certain gentlemen have just found the Chicago platform. Let 
us hope they may acquaint themselves with a few of the things 
con ed in it; and meanwhile let us move on and add the in- 
come tax, to insure the tariff reduction so clearly demanded by 
the framers of that platform, and by the millions of free Amer- 
icans who elected our President and Vice-President. 

When the income-tax amendment comes to be voted upon, the 
men who desire to do justice to the common people of this coun- 
try; those who desire to see the people pay taxes in proportion 
to their ability (the God-fixed test by which taxes ought to be 
imposed, the true philosopher's stone by which responsibility 
for taxes may to be found); when it comes to a vote, those who 
are in favor of the real equality of men; who are in favor ot tax- 
ing wealth according to its abundance rather than poverty ac- 
cording to its necessities; who are in favor of defen and pro- 
Teog ann sustaining all alike—those men, I think, be 
found largely in favor of this income-tax proposition. And if 
it shall be put into this bill, then let him who chooses claim to 
be a tariff reformer, a disciple of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson, devoted to the principles of the Chicago platform, and 
an adherent of the Democratic party—let him who chooses, with 
these professions upon his lips, vote against a measure which 
will greatly reduce the taxes of the common people; a measure 
which marksa long march toward tariff reform and justice in 
taxation, and will promote honesty, economy, and equality. 

Chiefly by this tariff measure will the Democra party be 
judged the coming contest. The Congressman who ts 

lf i gp the platform of a tariff for revenue only, of fair- 

ness to and special privileges to none, can well march on 
under the old Democratic banner. And the time is surely com- 
ing when he will be proud of having assisted, so far as he might, 
in the inco tion of this income-tax amendment. Andwhen 
the bill be finished in Committee of the Whole; when the 
— —— ok the House shall be pronounced upon it in this in- 
odes way; when it pay DARIAN 8 to the House; 
n, upon a yea-and-nay vote, standing w. party, true to 
its pledges for reform; true to its record when in power, and to its 
romises when out of power; true to the traditions of the party; 
— to the common people of the land, whom the Democracy has 


pcan ge ean ag e Sak. eat e eee eso 
great interests, and pr and professions—any Democrat 
i ‘ hopefully face the future. 


mal soe for the bill, and bravely 
r upon the eternal rock of justice our foundations are laid. 
A tariff is a tax, and the foreigner does nee aa 2 It is paid 
by the consumer, and is a tax upon consump: There is no 
just warrant for any tariff whatsoever beyond the needs of the 
Government for revenue. And the income tax is a measure of 
relief to the poor,and a just demand upon the stores of the 
wealthy. We join to the tariff for revenue only the in- 
come tax for revenue only. 

I do not forget that all the distress and discontent in the land 
are charged against us. But in nce and fairness must win, 
and to such elements weappeal. So far as legislation has brought 
about the business disturbances and financial disasters from 
which our country still suffers, Republicanism can not escape 
the responsibility. Such measures as we are now considering 
will surely hasten the return of prosperity, if promptly put into 
the statutes of our country. And for all our present suffering 
and the ill-natured persecution of our political foes will come 
a full recompense, in the larger measure of confidence of the 
American people in us, for a gallant fight and signal victor 
overa desperate 8 ing against us the evils whic 
they have inflicted upon the ay lic. 

With this bill, income tax and all, a law, men in these United 
States will find it easier to put the household roof over their 
heads, easier to clothe their wives and children in neatness and 
comfort, easier to find good markets for their surplus products, 
easier to find employment. 

The paraga of the bill will mark the dawn of a brighter day, 
with more of sunshine, more of the songs of birds, more of that 
sweetest music, the laughter of children well fed, well clothed, 
well housed. Can we doubt that in the brighter, happier days 
to come, guor evenhanded, wholesome Democracy shall be tri- 


umphant? God hasten the era of equality in taxation and in 
ee And God pros per the Wilson bill, the first leaf in 
glorious book of reform in taxation, the promise of a bright- 


ening future for-those whose genius and labor create the wealth 
of the land, and whose co and patriotism are the only sure 


bulwark and defense of the Republic. [Applause.] 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. DAVID H. MEROER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 27, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on thestate of the Union, and hav- 
ing under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MERCER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Our forefathers, when they first landed upon the 
shoresof thenew Republic, were imbued with the idea not only 
that they could better their conditions in life but that they might 

oy a liberty and freedom hitherto unknown to them. The New 

orld was poor in civilization although rich in natural resources. 
Educated mankind as yet had not enjoyed one of the thousand-fold 
blessings and 8 here presented. The land was a wilder- 
ness. But shipload after shipload of active energetic people found 
a habitation here, interests diversified, the soil was cultivated, the 


timber was cut, manufacturing plants started, bountiful farms and 
progressive cities soon followed in the wake of this most active and 
enterprising civilization. 


As these industries in this new life strengthened, a feeling per- 
vaded all the le that methods of protection in the way of legis- 
lation should follow if this new Republic were to place i in 
position to contend with older and wers in the race for 
commercial epeen At thistime, born of a natural instinct for 

rotection the legislative protection first found a lodgment 
soy a system since indorsed and praised by the leading statesmen 
of the century and sanctified by an experience of over years 
of unrivaled rac get @ 

I honesty believe, and I do not think any one will take the con- 
trary position, that had our forefathers pursued a different course 
had they believed in ‘free trade and 5 it, we to-day would 
most likely be the serfs of England, doing her bidding in commerce 
and in ronment. By this system of protection this country has 
reached its present wo dimensions and superiority. Whether 
or not, now, after the experience of so many, many years of beneficial 
legislation, we shall leave a water to launch our boat upon 
a sea of uncertainty and at a time when a dreadful storm threatens 
our destruction is a serious proposition. 

‘There was a time when the Southern States in this eee, 
brs eee part in our civilization. Virginia was the mother 

ents and South Carolina an arbitrary dictator. Rich in natural 
resources and with a climate conducive to settlement and out- 
door labor, the South made ra Ja poate 
thoad h t 


peed 
caused an unfortunate breach and cast us into a civil war, whi 


y, enormous sums of money. 
y increased in stren and 
commercial supremacy over that part of the Republic which in the 
early history of the country led the van. The South, instead of 
taking advantage of its gL chee and forgetting the past, has 
criticised and grumbled, sulked and shirked, and failed to re- 
rate its lost sovereignty. While the Sonth complained and 
cried over spineg milk the North took up the pick, axe, and hoe, 
and when these implements failed to do the work required, brains 
invented better instruments of industry and the work went on. 
Because of the evils of slavery the people of the South became 
accustomed to cheap labor. A warm climate encourages that tend- 
ag, * to-day the old sii get gp mn with the Fe Beer pre- 
Fears ago, se every ortuni y legislation 

or otherwise, to do all in its power to D ure the material deyel- 


opment of the North and West. 
Thanks to Northern enterprise and Southern chivalry, in the last 
decade a new South has been born, which is ambitious, progressive, 
and solicitous for the development of the wonderful resources of the 
Southern States. Itis made up of the young blood of the sunny clime. 
Its first spokesman was the illustrious y of Georgia, andits ablest 
re 255 tatives ees wh see eee 5 see them and 
geek development along the lines ma out by ublican policy. 
The new South believes in pevkection to mination ind moan | 
believes in progress, intelligence, and the preservation of the Ameri- 
Union. It invests its capital in sugar fields and refineries in 
fouisian a. It develops the rich coal-fields of the Virginias. It 
s the wheels of manufacture in Georgia. It unburies the iron 


of | wealth, and I by my 


j 


treasures in Alabama and makes Birmingham one of the marvelous 
cities of the New World. It has rejuvenated Texas into one of the 
greatest States of the American Union, and bids fair to reconstruct 
several other wayward sister States. the new South were only 
in supremacy to-day; if it were not yet in its swaddling clothes 
the Wilson bill and its injurious provisions would not be threatening 
to take a place upon the statute books. The great trouble with this 
Republic is, the old South is still in the saddle. Its representatives 
in Congress dominate the Democratic party to-day, and the domi- 
nation is with an iron hand. Northern Democracy may rebel, may 
protest against legislation which blights their country and desolates 
their homes, but to no avail. The old South must be avenged. 

The old South is still jealous of the North. It can not put out of 
its mind those days when it wielded supreme power in America, and 
it favors any steps, no matter how uncertain they may be, which 
will injure the credit and standing and snecess of the North, willin 
to take chances as to the effect of such methods upon its own terri- 
tory and upon its on people. Llongforthe day to come when the old 
South will give wax to the new South in Con , and in the coun- 
try, for, when that day comes, the b: fall rom the eyes of 
the deluded people in those magnificent commonwealths where intel- 
ligence, progress, and industry should occupy front ranks in the 
march of civilization, and then there will be no North and no South, 
but one greatrepublic with a common purpose and common cause; 
great in its love for American industries, American homes, and the 
American union. 

Preceding the great contest of 1892 the Democratic party in 
national convention assembled at Chicago, after a lasting 
some time, succeeded in placing in its platform these words: 

i tection as a frand and robbery of the or- 

E ween geran — the benefit cf afew. We declare it 3 — 


the necess: 


Upon this plank of their platform this great party made its issue. 
The ple in America had lived Feen eee e under protective 
legislation. Under protective measures the country had grown 
immensely rich. The laboring men were receiving better wages 
than laboring men had ever before received anywhere upon the earth. 
The land was filled with prosperity. But it was the old story over 
again—the people could not si too much prosperity. An idea 
seemed to pervade a large number of people that they were not 
receiving just deserts nor proper recom for their work. 

Large manufacturing institutions been erected. The owners 
thereof Lr yin eee magnificent equipages, their fami- 
lies enjoyed the benefits of travel and extensive education. Enter- 
tainments lavish in character were given day after day. These 
matters were brought face to face with the employés of the estab- 
lishments, and jealousy soon took root. The laboring man said to 

i If my employer can afford all this extravagance, all this 
wh and daily labor contribute to that.end, 
why is it I do not receive a greater division of the profits? 

e question was a inent one and should have been answered 
bytheemployer. Q often an unfortunate answer was given when 
the employer went into bankruptcy or continued business thron, 
a receiver. Sometimes an answer was given when he, driven by the 
vicissitudes of business to financial ction, sought rest in a 
suicide’s grave. Such answers are 3 unfortunate, and 
not indorsed by the employé. Capital aud labor should have each 
other's confidence. 

Profit and loss as knowledge should be common property to 
employer and employes. If the head of an establishment is living 
beyond his means, he should throw pride to the dogs and make a 
confession. If prosperity smiles upon him, he should see to it that 
the wage worker shares with the stockholder in some of the divi- 
dends. If reverses occur, the fee rire should in turn extend the 
employer aid and assistance. ile legislation does not compel 
this course, an honest conscience and a generous heart would sug- 

est it. 4 
$ This idea of under pay aded the minds of Ia men all 
over the United States, — in 1892, upon the theory that Demo- 
cratic party meant what it said, that Republican protection was a 
fraud and a robbery and unconstitutional, these laboring men 
the thousands quietly cast their ballots in favor of the party whic 
made such declarations, firm in the belief that what was promised 
would be fulfilled. But sad has been the disappointment. The 
fraud was on the other foot. The people have since learned that the 
Democratic oer stood up in the campaign as a sham and a decep- 
tion; that its only aim in the canvass was to deceive the suffrage of 
the voters and gain control of this National Government. 

Before the elections of 1893 were held in several States in this 
Union the Democratic party presented to the public through Con- 
gress the so-called Wilson tariff bill. The minute that received 
publicity the laboring man saw with renewed vision that the Demo- 
cratic party had committed d larceny upon the suffrage ot 
the American paoa in the election of 1892; that this party bad 
obtained votes false pretenses, for the Wilson b as many 
representatives upon this floor belonging to the Democratic party 
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have admitted day after day, isan abortive attempt to amend the 
McKinley bill in the line of protection, but to afford protection to 
the South, while it injures the American farmer and wage worker, 
the honest toilers in all lines of industry who happen to live else- 
wherein the Union. 

With this history of the party staring the American people in the 
face its suffrage went to the ballot box in 1893, and overwhelmingly 
reversed the results made the year before, and if an election were 
held in the United States to-morrow—a Presidential contest—pro- 
tection would be sustained by a large majority, simply because the 

ople have learned that the Democratic party was not honest in 
ha charges, not sincere in its promises, and that if we are to have 
protection at all we must have a protection which protects both 
employer and employé and affords the greatest good to the greatest 
number; a pokey born of Republican parentage and nurtured and 
guided by the Republican party. 

What has been the result in the condition of affairs since a change 
of Administration? When the present Executive of this country was 
at the head of affairs during his first term we had good times. Why? 
Because Republican legislation was in force, and with a Republican 
Senate as a stumbling block to the acts of a Democratic House and a 
Democratic Executive the country had no fear of legislation which 
would be detrimental to the interests and welfare of this Republic. 
A different situation now confronts us. The brakes are broken and 
the car is on a down grade. The Democratic party in 1892 succeeded 
in capturing the three branches of this Government. This victory 
meant that free-trade promises were to be fulfilled. Then it was 
that the American people shivered with fearful apprehension for 
the consequences and every industry in the United States was 
paralyzed, 

Only one year ago President Harrison congratulated his country- 
men upon a degree of prosperity and a diffusion of the comforts of 
life which had never before been enjoyed by our people. As the 
year closed, a Democratic year by the way, even a conservative 
commercial agency, which usually avoids strong language, was 
compelled to declare that it was the most disastrous year in the 
history of the country—the worst ever experienced. The failures 
were 50 per cent more numerous than in the preceding year. The 
liabilities were 400 per cent greater. Seventy-five railroad systems 
arein the hands of receivers, representing a capitalization of al- 
most $2,000,000,000. 

Bank clearances have fallen off 12 per cent. Prices of all kinds 
continually fall, and the production of staple articles of various 
kinds has decreased from 25 to 50 percent. At least two million 
working people are out of employment, with the result that all the 
tradesmen depending upon the expenditure of the wages these people 
earn are deprived of profit. The Treasury of the United States 
for the first time in thirty years is short of money, and, unless extra- 
ordinary measures are resorted to, will be unable to meet its obli- 
gations. President Harrison noted the high-water mark of national 
prosperity at the close of the year 1892. Only twelve months later, 
under the administration of President Cleveland, the tide is at the 
ebb, and if a change does not soon happen for the better there will 
not be water enough to indicate even the ebb. 

If the Republican party faxing over thirty years of control in 
this country could have achieved by its legislation and its manage- 
ment of affairs the wonderful success that has followed its every 
effort, why should the poopie seek a change from such methods of 
control? A sure thing beats an uncertainty every time. Just think 
of the history of the Republican party during the grand march of 

rogress which began with the accession of this party into power. 
me figures have been presented in the Eleventh Census thus: 
Value per capita of the products of American manufactures increased 
from $59.98 in 1860 to $138.93 in 1890. The mileage of steam rail- 
roads increased 465.7 per cent. The value of live stock on American 
farms increased 122.4 per cent; of farm implements and machinery, 
124.47 per cent; of land, fences, and buildings, 97.97 per cent. 

In that period our annual exports of farm . grew from 
8256,560, 972 to 8629, 785,917, and our exports of domestic manufac- 
tures from $45,658 to 8151, 131,297. Wages have grown higher in 
a i a both in amount and purchasing power. The popular 
standard of living, of comfort, of intelligence, has gradually and 
generally risen. ff the country can make such wonderful progress 
under Republican legislation and Republican control, and in so short 
a time, why should the people seek a change, especially when that 
change threatens to overturn all the progress thus made and reverse 
us to a situation of affairs prevalent in this country thirty years 


* is my privilege and pleasure to ze presens a constituency rich in 
natural and acquired resources. Although there are only three 
counties in my district, these three counties in agriculture, n man- 
ufacture, and in commerce, challenge the world for superiors. The 
counties of Washington and Sarpy and the agricultural part of 
Douglas are filled with bountiful farms and intelligent farmers and 
farmers’ families. The farmers in this district are well to do and 
y quite wealthy. They have excellent farms and they know 

ow to farm them. What is more, they farm the soil with the plow 
and other implements and machinery and not with the mouth. 


Instead of 8 Le a place upon a dry goods box with the whit- 
tling knife in hand, grumbling at that which labor and industry 
would prevent the happening, the farmers of these counties exercise 
their brain in the management and control of their possessions, and 
they employ industrious, honest labor in the cultivation and man- 
agement of the same. 

The farmers in this district ride in carriages. They dress in 
fine linen, and their homes are conveniently and advantageously 
furnished. Itisnota ananga thing to find a piano in the farm houses, 
Brussels carpet upon the floor, excellent parlor furniture, pictures 
upon the walls, well-dressed inmates, and bountifully-laid tables. 
The rich meadows and rich soil properly tilled produce magniticent 
crops of 9 planted therein, and the whole country blooms 
with prosperity and richness. If I cannot say something good about 
the neighborhood in which I live, rest assured I would not call 
attention to the unfortunate happenings therein. 

More rape 9 has been done in certain sections of the United 
States west of the Mississippi River by the mouthings and vapor- 
ings of cranks and demagogues, who assume to be farmers and 
farmers’ guardians, than was ever done by windstorms, grasshop- 
pers, drouth, or by any pestilence whatsoever. In many instances, 

ou show me a man who claims to be a practical er, who 

ravels from place to place stirring up strife and discontent among 
his neighbors, criticising everything in the Government but him- 
self and those whom he seeks to use, and I will show you a man 
who, if a farmer, does not know how to farm. 


A visit to his place will show at first glance that he is shiftless 
and pays no attention to the details upon his farm; that his brain 
does not join with his handsin the manipulation of the plow, in 
the feeding of his stock, or in the marketing of the same. His wife 
and children do the work of the farm while he devotes much of his 
time in the village. I trust no such pseudo farmers are elected to 
Congress. Unfortunately for some of t the Western States, this class 
of demagogues has been allowed full sway, and by their vitupera- 
tions have advertised to the nation their locality as a locality of 
cranks and malcontents, of a people bent more upon the destruction 
of the Government than upon doing good to their fellow men. 

Two thrilling scenes have been enacted upon this floor. One by 
aman who admits that he has made a fortune out of trusts and 
association with trusts; that his coffers are even now filling to 
overflowing, but who says that in his representative capacity upon 
this floor he will do all he can to injure and destroy such combina- 
tions. Generous man! In business he pinches the people if he can; 
as an official he protests such conduct as wrong, but smiles at the 
music of the gold. The other by one who prates about the misfor- 
tunes of the farmer and lugs into this hall an old coat, insinuating 
thereby that the farmers in his district are so poor that they are 
compelled to wear the shabbiest of clothing in their daily walks of 
life. Farmers in the district I have the honor to represent are 
intelligent enough to determine the difference between good and 
shoddy clothing, and I notice in my visits to the farmhouses that 
the people exercised this intelligence given them and they wear 
the peat of ipa 
I believe in standing up for my city, my county, my State, and my 
country. Protection begins at home, whether that home be a State 
or a nation, and the man who stands up for his community and his 
poopie should be blessed. The city of Sry orf home city, is the 

vals on commercial center in the Missouri Valley and has built 

itself up through industriousaction. Itis the gateway to the trans- 
Missouri country. Her people are active, enterprising citizens, and 
the welfare of the city is 3 uppermost in their minds. From tlie 
mouthings of some people, Who speak of impoverished wealth, who 
criticise the manufacturing industries of the East, one might be led 
to believe that the city of Omaha and other great Western cities, 
had no manufacturing industries and wanted none, A greater mis- 
take was never made. Our people not only have manufacturing 
plants, but want more, and if capital will not volunteer a residence 
there, the enterprise, thrift, and ambition of our people offer a bonus 
for it to come. 

Thousands of dollars have been thus spent in the encouragement 
of manufacturing industries. We in the West believe that if pro- 
tection has bencfited New England and the East, has built up large 
manufacturing plants and thereby enhanced in value the land sur- 
rounding the same, then we of the West desire a taste of this sweet- 
ness ourselves. We firmly believe that to the protective policy of 
this country is due the greatness of New England and the East as 
manufacturing and commercial localities. o people of Omaha 
and other cities in Nebraska firmly believe in the value of manufac- 
turing plants, and at all times and under all circumstances will en- 
courage the creation and introduction of the same. Justa few days 
ago citizens of Omaha began collecting a purse of $100,000 with the 
purpose of i it outright to cer capitalists on condition 
that they would establish a beet-sugar factory within the limits of 
Douglas County, near Omaha, to cost not less than $1,000,000. 

There is not a community of any size in the United States which 
does not at divers times vote bonds for public improvements. These 
bonds must be paid through taxation. Were we to have in life 


everything we desire without cost to ourselves, we would soon 
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develop into a sl gish, inconsequential race. All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy. All benefits and no burdens would destroy 
the best government on the face of the gabe The city of Omaha 
has 138 manufacturing plants, with ost $13,000,000 invested 
therein, and last year turned out products in value almost $42,000,000, 
She is anxiously waiting for the time to come when the number of 
her manufacturing plants can be increased and the output enlarged. 

Manufacturing industries of Omaha are taking a great interest 
in legislation pertaining to their business, and all of them view with 
alarm the assaults made upon their credit and their prosperity by 
the action of the Democratic party in this Congress. = of 
these industries have written me complaining of the changes about 
to be made, while others, firm in the belief that no matter what is 
said or done, the legislation will be enacted as contemplated, have 
remained silent. 

In this connection I desire to call your attention to an Omaha 
industry which will be seriously affected as other industries of a 
similar character will be affected in the United States by the pas- 

e of the bill now under consideration. The experience of one 
i t industry is the experience of all. After the passage of the 
McKinley bill Mr. Frank Kaspar, of Omaha, engaged in the manu- 
facture of pearl buttons. Ina year he was employing almost fifty 
people, and paying them four times the wages similar employment 
-Teceived in foreign countries. If allowed to exist three years 
longer this industry would employ two hundred people at living 
wages, and the wholesale houses of Omaha would distribute the 
entire output. 

But life is uncertain, so are elections. The Wilson bill draws the 
very life blood outof this industry, and thereby deprives two hundred 
poopie in Omaha of stg employment. No wonder we are having 

rd times. The story of the Kaspar button factory is the story ot 
a thousand other industries. Labor is idle and either depends upon 
charity for subsistence or lives from hand to mouth upon the chea 
est fare, while mill and factory close doors for a better day. Idle 
labor means less consumption of farm products and less consump- 
tion means overproduction and that means a cheaper price. How 
plain is this proposition. 

The Omaha World-Herald, in its issue for January 1, 1894, portrays 
the greatness of Nebraska and Douglas county in agriculture, 
commerce, and manufacture, and demonstrates to the thinker most 
rere aaa Nebraska will be seriously injured by the passage of 
this bill. I believe in standing up for Nebraska. I quote from the 
World-Herald: 


The great and increasing resources of Omaha's territory are outlined by the 
rickest district of agricultural coun in the United States. Nebraska and 
western Iowa, with portions of other adjoining States tributary to Omaha, give 
a guarantee of apoena support that will demand a frequent doubling up of 
the capacity of the city's manufacturing and jobbing industries. 

The produ gn ered of this portion of the Missouri valley country is prac- 
tically unlimited. Inthe great agricultural State of Nebraska less than 18 per 
cent of its ac is under cultivation, a very small cent of this having been 
brought to a high state of cultivation, and yet its natural and increasing fertility 
is the wonder and admiration of the world. With its 48,636,800 acres, about 
8,500,000 were devoted to cultivated crops and 15,289,859 acres classed as improved 
lands; this estimate embodies the cultivated lands and such fenced lands as are 
used for meadow and grazing purposes. 

With this small development of our agricultural and grazing territory Nebraska 
has taken the third zene as a corn- ucing State, its last year constituting 
almost one-tenth of the entire corn crop of the United States. en this fact is 
peona com on with the undeveloped condition of our millions of acres of 

ertile soil, and it is realized that the corn product of the United States, in average 
years, is — — cent of the entire corn crop of the world, one then can have some 
comprehension of the great agricultural resources eaten e 

The average yield acre, as reported by the secretary of the State Board of 

Agriculture, is a fraction over 22 bushels, and the farm value of the crop $42,165,302. 


A magnificent showing, yet the Wilson bill slaps this industry 
in the by reducing the duty from 15 cents per bushel of 56 
pounds to u duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. Farmers of Nebraska, 
if a duty upon corn is a fraud and does not afford you any protec- 
tion, why have even 20 per cent ad valorem? Why not abolish the 
duty entirely? On the other hand, if a duty npon imported corn 
is a protection, then why not leave it as provided in the McKinle 
lawf The naked truth about duties upon corn and other farm prod- 
ucts is that such duties, if sufficiently large, afford protection to 
the American farmer wherever in the Union he cultivates the soil, 
and the Democratic party, in a very indiscreet and indiscriminate 
way, admits as much in various paragraphs of the Wilson bill. 

Says this paper: 

In the second “of Stag staple of the Western country, wheat, Nebraska has 
unconsciously to the twelfth place in the order of wheat-producing States, 
its crop of 1893 being 10,667,889 bushels, worth $4,275,156. ‘The success with which 
this crop is meeting in the hands of careful farmers in all parts of the State proves 
8 > doubt Nebraska is admirably adapted, in soil and climate, for wheat- 

Upon wheat Democracy has lowered the duty to 20 per centum 
ad valorem, while the McKinley bill provided a duty of 25 cents 
per bushel. Wheat sold in Chicago the last week in December at 
about 62 cents a bushel, the lowest price ever recorded, and at 
about 70 cents a bushel in New York. These low prices are 
largely the result of stagnation of business, due to change of 
Administration and the threatened lowering of duties on imports. 
The McKinley Tariff of 25 cents a bushel protected the American 


farmers against imports from Canada and other countries. The 
Wilson cent. ad valorem amounts to about 12} cents a 
bushel in Chicago, or 14 cents in New York, a reduction of one 
half, or of 11 to 121 cents a bushel. 

It is said that the Wilson bill will make all our farmers rich, but 
how the American farmer is to be benefited by allowing the Can- 
adian and other farmers to send their wheat into our markets and 
get 10 or 12 cents more a bushel for it than they have been etting 
isa oray yet to be solved. The truth is, this change offer 
a much greater inducement to the wheat producers of Manitoba, 
Ontario, and other places, to flood the Chicago and New York 
markets with wheat and send prices down still lower, and every 
one must see that this will be an injury rather than a benefit to the 
American farmer. 

Again: 


A product of the Nebraska farm is hemp for binding-twine. The binder-twine 
has been solved in Nebraska by the enterprise of the Fremont Hemp and 
wine Company. The importance of this industry can only be understood when 
one realizes that it is now strictly and distinctly a Western product, grown on a 
Nebraska farm by the common farmer. One may look 9 8 this as one of the 
great industries of this State, and feel amply guaranteed in assertion when he 
views the success of this single manufactory and the great possibilities for grow- 
ing and manufacturing hemp all over the State. 


The Omaha Bee contains the following interview, which speaks 
for itself: 
FREMONT, December 3. 


In view of the threatened reduction of the tariff on hemp uct, as outlined 
the Wilson bill, The Bee correspondent visited the Neb: hemp and twine 
tory at this place to obtain an expression in reply to the question as to what the 
effects of the enforcement of the schedule, as proposed in the bill, would be. Mr. 
B. W. Reynolds, the president and general man $ repuad: 

“In the manufacture of any commodity there is a fixed limit of price below 
which manufacture must either cease or be carried on at a loss. price of 
binder twine during the last season has been too low to make the business either 
remunerative or profitable. Should the present price be reduced to correspond 
with the proposed schedule the industry of binder twine manufacture in this 
country must nearly or yt pers be wiped ont of existence. The salvation 
would be the reduction in the price for labor to correspond with that of our Euro- 
pean competitors, which we deem, at least in Nebraska, utterly impossible. 
‘Another consideration which is not generally given the weight it deserves is that 
the use of money in this country is worth fully twice as much as in Europe, and 
that works corresponding! nst the American manufacturer as com with 
his Euro; competitor. It is also a fact that when money is invested in machin- 
ery — — spony. for the manufactare of any e, unless there is some 

fit in frie at capital is practically an expense and the taxes and the 
terest eat it up. : 

„And I will oy right here that under 5 prospects, or until the matter 
of the tariff on our product is settled, the Nebraska Binder ue Compass wil 
not manufacture another pound of twine. We can produce the raw mai and 
manufacture the article as ey right here at Fremont as it can be done in 
any = of the United States, and we therefore have no fear of American com- 
petition, but we can not ihe with European pauper labor and their low rates 
of interest on capital invested. 

„What effect has the proposed tariff change had on the wages of your fone we 

We started up our two mills the middle of September on a 30 per cent reduction 
from former prices for the manufacture of the raw material, but even that reduc- 
tion would not be adequate to make the manufacture of twine profitable with the 

reduced as proposed. 

“I will state that as far as my observation extends there has been no complaint 
among the farmers as to the price at which we have held our twine under the 
McKinley tariff. They seem to be willing to pay prices that will sustain the home 
manufacturer in his enterprise. The kick has come from the professional ee 
tician, and for what purpose you know as well as I. The farmer reasons that the 
production of hemp lessens the acreage of other crops, and that it has thus far 
proved one of our most profitable crops, when the twine could be sold at fair fig- 


The policy of the present administration seems to be to strike down any indus- 
try that promises anything for the people, and twine as well as sugar may all have 
5 eee until the American people are again permitted speak at the 

ot box.” 


At the World’s Fair Nebraska’s exhibit of honey took a place in 
the front ranks, and in point of State display it held fourth posi- 
tion. Yet the Wilson bill deems this industry too prosperous, and 
seeks to prevent its further development by reducing the protec- 
tion heretofore afforded it by one-half. The surplus honey product 
of Nebraska beekeepers marketed from the 1892 crop is estimated 
to be between 300,000 and 400,000 pounds. Bee-keepers estimate the 
annual loss, where bees are not kept, to be $50 per quarter section. 
This, in the aggregate over the 15,289,859 acres of improved lands 
in Nebraska, means a nectar value of over $4,000,000. This, of 
course, will be greatly increased as farms become more generally 
tilled and . plants and materials increase, 

Says the Herald: 


The cultivation of all varieties of fruits known tothis climate has had the care- 


463 apple trees and 2,120,102 pe vines, with other fruits in proportion. 
The shippin statistics ie one ear, collected by the secretary of the State 
of ‘oul eted as a surp! 


If the Fifty-third Congress enacts the legislation it now proposes 
apples will be admitted free and grapes can be imported upon the 

ayment ofonly 20 per centum ad volorem, a protection so small that 
1 will be inconsequential. 


r 
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Further quoting this paper: 
The flaxseed et of Nebraska is roger = and turns fully $1,000,000 
wealth of the State. T. s wili be 


into tho be doubled over and over 
again when the mills and spinneries come to the flax of Nebraska. 


I desire the mills and spinneries to come to Nebraska. I contend 
that if proteetion has filled New England with mills and spinneries, 
has enriched her ge in city and on farm, that the same legisla- 
tion will make of Nebraska another and ter Massachusetts. 
Our time in the West has arrived. New industries are springing 
up everywhere. They are welcome, thrice welcome. Encourage- 
ment they need, protection they musthave. Stand up for Nebraska! 


resented 


e pee yo pel espe ype re) “ri — M horses, 
cattle, whic a reaso valua' would 
eed a obec erbattn for the Sain thoes three leading kinds of farm of 


j 
; 
; 
2 


The business, in the hands of breeders of thoroughbred animals, has 
met with unprecedented success in Nebraska. The demand among the common 
farmers for good stock to grade up herds and flocks has been such np RAEES K 
this line of stock business, and Nebraska now boasts of a number of thebest bi — 

farms in the United States, and bred animals that took first prizes at 
the World’s Fair, whore they came in competition with the best that the stock 
countries of the world could produce. 

The great wealth of meat-producing animals raised and fatted in the territory 

to Omaha's markets is a of agricultural iperity that indicates 
hen this territory is fully devi that can not be 


alone i 
5, niger egar- 


1,308,358; „530; 5,642; tire 
stock sources was: 852,642; hogs, 1,435,271; sheep, 242,581, and | lowered 


McKinley bill places a duty of $30 per head on horses worth 
than $150 and 30 per cent of their value on those worth more 
$150. Hence, under the McKinley bill a Canadian horse worth 
to get to our markets, and a horse worth 
$200 pays a duty of $60, w. under the Wilson bill the former 
would pay only $20 and the latter #40. This virtually makes a free 
of $10 in one case and $20 in the other tothe Canadian breeder, 
at the same time enables VFC 

with the McKinley tariff, ht have been s 
American breeder. It is either a to the C i 
is a lowering of the price the American breeder gets for his horses. 
Under the McKinley bill the duty on cattle more than one year 
old is $10 per head, and on those less than one year old $2 perhead. 
Under the Wilson bill the duty is 20 per cent of their value, On 
a heifer or steer more than a year old worth, say, $30 in the Omaha 


market, the i yas pang oR Dara An of $10 under the 
Mc bill and 86 un the Wilson bill. 


other w the 

American farmer who raises $30 steers for sale must accept $4 a head 

less under the Wilson bill than he would receive were the present 
law to remain in force. 
Continues the paper: 

‘The great and rapid growth which has ‘ked the buildin, of sheep-feed- 

ing is another ill of the litie pr rpd nar ranea ta ebraska. No 


one unacquainted with the prac work of handling large flocks can 
idea of — VFVVTVCCCTTT DA NE 
mammoth ons 


feed yards, bein : pared for the mutton market, is 400,000; more than the en- 
combined . 


Rhode Island, Connecti- 


States that are en in the prod 
8 herds of stock sheep 


ran N. 
im of this industry to the State is worthy of more 
—— Daselng notice when ibis eaderetoed ‘that these large flocks are a into 
ebraska „ an becoming more each 
that 66 feeding center for lodek and harik él ths 
Piecing wood on the free list, thereby abso- 


Iutely killing the wool growin, 
8 t packing 


Iowa, Kansas, the Dakotas, oming, and Colorado will full 
realize some of the a, 18 in this uitous legislation. 7 
A home market like Omaha aids the farmer in freight sa hun- 
dreds of dollars annually. Protection originates and bui up 
such home markets. 
quotation: 
The resources of the State havo already assumed gigantic proportions for 


8 
report: N of cows used wg SA oct to yf AROBA, VARIE TAMT I 
We tho dairy industry. ‘There avo ni ü eek annie 


ebraska butter or 
and our butter can be delivered in the mar- 
kets of New York and Boston at not to exceed 1 cent per pound 
quired to 3 the product of the before-mentioned districts. And as to 
quality, it sells in the markets of the world for top pri 

It has long been claimed that Nebraska butter co: 


Yet the duty on butter is reduced from 6 to 4 cents pound; on 
ooe from 6 cents per ponnd to 25 per cent, and milk is on the free 


As the farmer continues his analysis of the bill, notes that broom 
corn, cabbages, eggs, and straw are on the free list, that duty on 
hay is reduced from $4 to $2 per ton, on potatoes from 25 to 10 cents 
per bushel, bacon and ham from 5 cents to free list, he will fully 
realize the extent and depth of the friendship shown him by the 
Democratic party. 

In the language of a Western farmer: 


If it is possible to discover any benefit that such legislation can confer upon the 
American farmer, we should like to haveit pointed out. Itnot only strips all farm 
the interests of Ameri- 


every vestige of 
can farmers and offering a bounty . —— r — but it encourages the, 


people. 

two-edged sword, cutting into the farmer on both sides. It not only removes or 
reduces the duties on what the farmerraises, leaving his marketa prey to foreign- 
ers, but by c: A sets pane thus out 
the mani g industries, it ruins the home market for the farmer's 
About eight-tenths of the products of American 
ufectarin 

ere 


‘ood wages and 
have plen -> 


when wages are 


mani 
of money to pint Brenan 
put on time or thro 


the the supply of ucts the farmer buys and the Jower 
FFT 


y. As a result 


to 
„ ever before in the history of the 
country. 


The wage-worker of America is more interested in the rise and 
fall of protection in this country than the farmer, if any difference 
in interest can exist. They are both vitally in and that 
interest centers in a protection rg ange paio Some of the lead- 

ə protective features of the 
Wilson bill humbl unders thus committed, 
iving assurance 


need be feared, as then a free trade bill simple 
framed and enacted into law. Democratic promise hath lost its 
charms. Its days of ilement are gone forever. The le 
have weighed this in the balance and found it wanting. 

The policy of the Democratic on labor was clearly stated 
by the gen: an from Illinois . Brack] upon the floor of this 
8 days ago when he said 


If I were certain that wages were here I would seek to those laws 
17 7 5 wages higher and would let wages have their place all over 
© wor 


These are cruel words. When such a condition exisis in America 
I trust my days will have been numbered, as I have no desire to 
witness the scenes of starvation and struggle for bread that will 
then be daily observed upon this American soil, a soil hallowed in 
pen love of country, and 3 to American industry and 

can labor. Then will the dignified, intelligent American 
bread-winner grovel in the mire side by side with the pauper labor 
of Europe; then will hordes of Mongolians invest our tory, en- 
joy the fruits of our labor accumulated in better days, and the an- 
archist will prevail in lendent glory. 

Working men of America—heed well these words. They sound 
the death knell to your liberties, your dignity, your honor. 
prophesy man’s inhumanity to man if this policy of free trade pre- 
vails. To-day the American laborer is better paid, better clothed, 
better housed than any wage earner who has a habitation under 
the sun. Must he surrender these privileges and engage in a strug- 
gle for eee with 5 human being Whose e wore his 

oins is his wearing ap whose conscience is a weapon eath, 
and whose appetite ee the beast of the forest? Must intelligence 
and progress surrender to gross ignorance and the comforts of a 
crowning civilization be thrown into the trough of economic folly? 

‘When that day comes American labor will be seen 1 — 5 the auction 
block and scenes like those enacted in England wi 


occurrence. 
In a recent issue (November 20) Bell’s London Messenger makes 
rt of the wages paid at four of the annual labor or ‘‘hiring” 


fairs of England. It shows ent condition of a 
labor in England, when it is from these reports that the wages 


be of common 
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of boys and men range from $15 to $100, and of laboring girls and 
women from $15 to $60, a year. The report says: 


attended. Business 


was not brisk. Wages for farm foremen ranged from £20 to £25, whilst second 


hands were hired at 218. f ost in were men 
and lads. Boys were hired at from Es to £10, and good hind hands 214 


per annum. 
At Penrith, on Tuesday, there was a large number of farm servants at tho half 
yearly hirings, and ements took place slowly at a reduction of wages, farm 
work being well fo: and masters being disposed to do with fewer hands. 
First-class men were hired at 212 to £14; second class, EY to £12; strong youths, 
29 to 211; dairy women, £10 to 212; and girls, 23 to 26. 
‘There poor attendanee of both 


was, on Tuesday, at Gainsboro a sey 
i any was done. Foremen asked from 
£24 to £30 per year; she 3 17 to 224; wagoners, 217 to £20; plow lads, 
las us 


i out to service, £6 to 28 ear, with 
board. Of female ses rants roka teadived £16 to £2; housemaids, 214 to 216; 
KADOS A willing to milk, £10 to £14 per year; and girls just going out, 
0 . 
Such is the condition of labor in free-trade England. Ab such a 
rospect in America honest toil shudders and protests. If the gen- 
3 from Illinois [Mr. Biack], if the Democratio party, insists 
upon following the English policy, ifthey desire cheap labor—serf- 
dom for the bread-winners, the Republican party does not—and if 
the toilers of this great Republic will throw sentiment to the wind, 
and cast their votes for Republican men and Ba dara measures, 
erity will again reign and hard times will exist only in his- 


In closing allow me to quote the words of two great American 
statesmen: 
Governor McKinley criticises the Wilson bill as follows: 


The eee measure, in my opinion, will result in a leveling down DN 


eruo nS ee : 2 8 i morgen 
m our ou least cent, our inde- 
roe 3 demoralized. That these itions are 


elded up, our 
yi up, 


Ẹ 


of the count 
‘Those elections, as I ini them, and the future 
the protective system meets our wants, promotes the design, and will 
work out our destiny better than any other. With me, as I have said upon former 
i deep conviction, not a theory. 


to the le, 
7 anna masses, the widest enco Efor manly asp 2 
tions, with rewards, Qignifyin, and a tizens! upon 
—— purity 3 of ente 

Protection is wisdom; security, salvation. Its destruction is a 
death blow to American greatness. It is founded upon the experi- 


ence and intelligence of the . To its usefulness, its guidance, 
and its support gs the w development of modern civili- 
zation. © intrenched as an American policy, steadfast as the 


sun of heaven, ity reigned and pursued the even 
tenor of its way. 0 threatened ee with annihila- 
tion, and we are brought face to face with the worst panic of the 
century, and there comes rushing to our minds the prophetic words 
of James G. Blaine, whose name has been taken in vain at divers 
times during this debate. He said: 
Iloye my conntry and my countrymen. Iam an American and rejoi 
day of my life that I am. I the rity of my country, 
aber that the werkingmen of tite and age tho West paid, the best fed, and the 
on the face of the earth. ny of them have homes 


of life. I shudder, however, at the thonght that the time must come when all 
changed. When th 


will be e pros of the country will be destroyed. 
When the body of workingmen iu nis Lem who eae 80 p 51 
ery for bread; that 


the great factories and manufactories of 
is now life and activity, there will be the silence of the tomb. And the reason 


V 
e great Southern wing of the Democratic party 
the doctine of free trade in this land. They will be assisted by their Northern 


allios. The fight is now on. There is a great body of visio: but educated 

men who are pe — — tay. by ar in 6 essays and arguments in 

2 oat et a e, which find their way into every Democratic newspaper in 
8 . 

The t of our people have never ced, themselves, the suffer- 
in fich Aae pioa YE pae iraa the dod te enon are laid aside. Poisoned 
— by the wild statements of these writers and the demagogic appeals 

speakers, the result will be that in the v: near future these 
forces which are now working will be strong enough to defeat at tho the 
party ee the doctrine of protection. It must inevitably follow that 
une: and doubt will 


ertainty ensue, 
The business men of the country, fearing the destruction of the i 


af 
protection, will decline to en, in business, consequently mills shut do 
and the workingmen will 9 out of e e The people will then 
see, as we have never seen before, that they can not be p and have work 
ghile this rinciplo is threatened. In the midst of this suffering they will learn 

e o wa can be pro: to vote the part; 
222 ꝗ • Snducicies bor ——.. A U tee 
will then seo clearly that when the 


i 0 
they ee 
demand for the only thing which they have to sell, that is their labor. ee 


and | produce and purchase in a high 


Income Tax. 


SPEEOH 
HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 29, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 5 

Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The American people have now had a high 

rotective tariff long enough to know whether it is good or bad. 

‘or more than thirty years the Democratic party not had 
fullcontrol of the Government of the United States until now. 
During all that period the fiscal legislation, the tariff legislation, 
and other legislation of the country have been in the hands of the 
Republican party. They made the laws controlling. Whether 
good or bad they deserve the praise or blame. It is the first 
time in this generation that the Democratic party has had an op- 
0 to put into statutory form, by reason of the posses- 
sion of all the branches of the Government, its views upon the 
tariff question. 

The 5 party started out for high protection, then 
clamoredfor higher protection, and at last, under the act of 1890, 
reached the highest protection ever known here. They pre- 
tended first thatit was for the purposs of 8 infant indus- 
tries. Lateron they changed the pleaand said it was for the ben- 
fit of the American laboring man. But finally they candidly pro- 
claimed that they wanted to legislate for capital also, and they 


Are | did it. 


When they were urged to give the exporters of our country 
some opportunity to geta good return for the commodities ex- 
ported; when they were told that the farmers of this land had to 
rotective market and sell in 
the free-trade markets of the world; when they were reminded 
that the 1 had some little rights that the American Con- 
gress should observe, they replied to all that it was not a foreign 
murket they wanted but the home market. And the laborer Was 
lured on with the idea that if he could secure a high enough rate 
of duty he would possess and protect the home market; would 
be blessed with constant employment and high s; that pros- 
perity would attend him, and that universal wealth would be his 
portion 


He was urged to vote against every individual and evi 

party that did not bow down and worship this home market 

and yield absolute devotion to the principle of protection. Now, 
after trying this system for more thana r of a century, it 
is well for us to turn and ask how you like it? All that protec- 
tion could do has been done to protect and secure the home mar- 
ket. Still manufacturers have failed. Still industry languishes. 
And it is demonstrated we can make more than we can eat and 


wear. 

How do you love itsfruits? Are you satisfied with the kind of 
prosperity it has given? Are you content to obtain the home 
market and cut yourself off from all the balance of the markets 
of the world to enable afew aig egg to combine in trust and 
put up prices on the articles t are produced here and that 
are excluded from coming from other countries by reason of our 
excessive rate of taxation? When outside competition was de- 
stroyed it made it possible to form the numerous trusts that 
have flourished under the present tariff. 

Where is that “peace that passeth understanding” which was 
promised to our laboring men if they would but vote for protec- 
tion and the Republican ticket? Where is that universal pros- 
perity that was promised toextend all the way from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and all the way from the Lakes to the Gulf? 
Where are those splendid wages that it was said would be Eee f 
to our people if they would but ignore the principlesof the Dem- 
ocratic party and bow at the shrine of protection? 

Sir, are we content to struggle in the way we have 8 
struggling, to keep up a system under w. it is possible to 
have the univ: depression and ruin that stalk abroad in the 
land? Under it, do the wheels of industry hum with the anima- 
tion of yaa ditet Are our furnaces eee der 
e our great manufacturing es shmen ving 
day wens or even day employment to their labo men? 
Are the cities where manufacturing establishments are 

rous? Are the people happy and contented? Are their 
exhibiting that bright and cheerful characteristic which 
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it was said the laboring man’s home would exhibit if he would 
but adopt the doctrine of exclusion of foreign commodities? Are 
our foundries doing that vast amount of work which was prom- 
ised they should do? 

STAGNATION UNDER PROTECTION. 

Have our . lands risen in price? Have their prod- 
ucts risen in the mart? No! You have but to look around you to 
see the utter ruin and devastation that have followed in the wake 
of this system of taxation by which so many were robbed for the 
enrichmentof thefew. No! You have but to go to our furnaces 
and foundries to see that they are no longer hot with the active 
‘life and animation of prosperity. You have only to go to our 
factories to see that their doors are closed and on them posted 
notice of reduction of wages or no employment. You have but 
to go to the homes of the laboring men and see them idle, dis- 
satisfied, and poor, to realize that the alluring hopes that were 
held out to them have never been fulfilled. 

You have but to go to your great woolen mills tosee that the 
ninety odd per cent protection has not resulted in prosperity 
to them. On their closed doors are posted the uncertain time 
when they will open. Or if they are engaged in work at all, 

ou will find that the laborers have been brought back to their 
ooms at reduced wages. Go to our cotton mills, There you 
will find also a portion of them closed, notwithstanding they 
have free raw material. And although they have had unex- 
ampled 9 prosperity in some of the years that are past—they, too, 
have suffered from the general wreck. 

Sir, go to the railroads that have purchased their rails and 
their irons and all their appliances at the enormous rates im- 
poed on account of excessive duties, and they have felt the 

eavy hand of this oppressive law, and thousands of miles of them 
are in the hands of receivers, and none know with a certainty 
that they will escape. Go to the farms. Many of them in sight 
of factories are being deserted—the young men leaving them. 
Go to the open markets, and there you see farm products selling 
for less than cost price. What is the matter? Again, go to your 
churches and hear the minister as he proclaims the starvation 
of his flock, and urges that provision be made for laborers who 
no longer get a job. 

Go into your city halls, now converted into 3 for 
the unemployed, and see, stretched upon their couchless floors, 
the prostrate forms of men who are not there because they wish to 
be, but there because they must be. Ask them why they take 
shelter in public buildings instead of homes? They tell you that 
they are out of work; that nothing can be done; that they are 
in poverty and in ruin; and even the churches in many of the 
cities have to be thrown open now at night to let those who 
would otherwise starve and freeze in the streets come into the 
House of God and take shelter from the general ruin that afflicts 
the land. 

WHAT IS THE MATTER? 

Have our fields not yielded abundant harvest? Yea, the most 
abundant seen for years. Have our crops of cotton not been suf- 
ficient to supply these mills with the raw material with which to 
work? The supply was never more abundant. Have our corn- 
fields not yielded an abundance of that which gives bread and 
meat to the people? Yes, and corn and wheat are to-day lower 
than they have been known for years. What is the matter? 

Why is it that in the midst of plenty we are starving? Why 
is it that when we should be all prosperity we are all adversity? 
Why is it that Americans under a system that was promised to 
yield them such plenty are doomed to suffer in such penury and 
want? Why is it that 1,900,000 laboring people are out of em- 
ployment to-day? Why is it that the people of the United States 
are unemployed, without wages, and more people are begging 
for alms atthis hour on this continent than ever did before since 
America was discovered by Columbus? 

When we had 1,700,000 men in the field, mustered for the pur- 
pose of fighting the cause of the Union and had 600,000 arrayed 
to resist them in the cause of the South—when all of these were 
taken from industrial pursuits and were hurled in hostile array 
against each other, the difficulty of making a support was not so 
trying as at this time of , of abundant harvest, when we 
have no foreign war, but little standing Army, and not a great 
Navy to keep up. As I said before, the 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY IS NOT RESPONSIBLE 


for this. If what we witness around us is a result of our bank- 
ing system, the Republican party is responsible for it, because 
we have not been able to amend our banking laws. They char- 
tered the national banks originally, they rechartered them in the 
Forty-seventh Congress, and they maintained them substantially 
as they started from the begi g. If, on the other hand, it is 
the result of our legislation concerning the coinage of gold and 
silver, they are responsible, because they originally restricted 
silver coinage and originally placed that restriction upon the use 
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of precious metals which has been the source of contention ever 
since. Again, if it is attributable not to these, but tohigh tariff 
taxation, which began under the old rates in vogue soon after the 
war commenced; increased later on to raise money to carry on 
the war; which were still later raised under pretense of benefit- 
ing the laboring man, and finally had the cap-sheaf of high pro- 
tection put upon them under the McKinley act, they are responsi- 
ble because these laws of 1883 and 1890 were passed by them, and 
over Democratic protest. 

Sir, if it is the result of that general and useless extravagance 
which characterized the Fifty-first Congress, by which for the 
first time in the history of this Republic the expenditures were 
earried to $500,000,000 a 60 8 and that reckless waste which was 
more prodigal than would have been attempted or thought of 
by the “prodigal son,“ it is the responsibility of the Republican 
party. So that wherever we trace this fearful wrong, to what- 
ever we attribute it, we find it is the result of mallegislation, or 
maladministration, complained of by the Democratic party at the 
time, which it had tried to prevent, and which was foisted upon 
us notwithstanding Democracy’s protest and strenuous opposi- 
tion. r 

With all of this upon us we are solemnly admonished by those 
who have plenty while others famish, by those for whose bene- 
fit these laws were written—not to touch the monster that has 
produced these disastrous results. We are asked not to touch the 
tariff, although it is an average of nearly 50 per cent. and on 
many of the necessaries of life runs tomore than ahundred. We 
are asked to let alone the laws under which these things have 
either been fostered or under which they are possible. 

I assert, Mr. Chairman, that we will not discharge our duty 
to the people who suffer; we will not keep the pledges that we 
have made to them; we will not deserve that continued sup- 

rt that the American people have given the Democratic party 
in the past if we do not, like men, come resolutely to the 
discharge of duty and determine, whatever else occurs, rob- 
bery shall no longer be carried on by operation of law. And 
if we fail to reduce these enormous rates by which the people 
are plundered, those who are injured by the failure will hold us, 
and should hold us, to a fearful responsibility. Whatever may 
come of legislation; whatever may be the resultof our exertions; 
whatever may be the disasters that attend the work that is now 
in hand, there is one certain, thatour lot can not be worse 
than it has been made by the laws under which wesuffer to-day. 


RELIEF PROMISED. 


Sir, convention after convention of the Democratic party and 
Republican party has assembled and demanded a revision of the 
tariff. The Democratic party ever since the necessity for high 
taxation vee by reason of the closing of the war, have 
urged that there should be a return to that system by which wa 
imposed our taxes, not for the benefit of private corporations ot 
private individuals, but for the benefit of the Government, and 
to raise money to carry iton. Platform after paora written 
by the Democratic ty and pledged to the American panpa 
has been made in which we stated that if given authority by the 
people of the United States we would come here and as God gave 
us wisdom to see the right, we would exhibit the courage to do 
it, and would reduce the rates of duties until brought to a rev- 
enue basis. 

We pledged them that the doctrines promulgated by the 
authors of the present law—the doctrine of exclusion and of the 
destruction of commerce—should no longer prevail, and that we 
would keep the trust the people reposed in us, and reduce taxa- 
tion. We have come, and are resolved to pass a law to raise 
revenue for the support of the Government rather than for 
the support of individuals, But we in hear the same song— 
we again hear the interested parties who have in the past flocked 
to the Capitol, and written the laws for their own special benefit, 
oane that we are about to destroy their protection; and 
urging us because labor is unemployed, and because manufacture 
is prostrate, not to lay our hands upon the law through which 
labor has lost its employment, industry has received its pros- 
tration. 

Mr. Chairman, when the present system of taxation was entered 
upon, we had for a number of years the lowest rate of duty 
that had been known in this country since its early history. 
Under that great prosperity had characterized the operations of 
the people. Under that there had been a revenue sufficient for 
the support of the Government. 

Mr. WALKER. Under what? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Under the tariff that preceded the present 

h-tariff rates. 
r. WALKER. Do you mean the one of 1846? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The tariffs of 1846 and of 1857. Under that 
the country had made rapid strides, both in manufacturing 
prosperity and in agricultural wealth; but then an exigency 
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arose calling for an increase of taxation. Civil war witb its 
blight fell upon the country, and it became necessary to raise 
yast revenues to carry on the operations of the Government. 
In order to do so there was a direct tax imposed. Then there 
were various privilege taxes imposed, there was an income tax 
imposed, and there was a vast increase in the tariff rates. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not dwell at length upon that period, 
only to say that when the exigencies that had required this tax- 
ation to be imposed had passed a part was repealed, while other 
portions were retained and afterwards raised. 

The tax that had beenimposed upon manufacturers at the same 
time that the rates on their manufactured goods were increased 
was repealed, but there was no reduction the rates fixed on 
commodities manufactured in this country coming from abroad. 

The direct tax was also repealed; and since a number of us 
have been in Congress the money that was raised from that 
source has been returned to the States and to the individuals 
who paid it. But instead of there being any remission of tariff 
taxation, it has gone steadily on, increasing from day to day and 
from year to year. 

Sir, let come what will, we will reduce this tariff toa revenue 
basis; we will impose taxes for public purposes and not for pri- 
vate gains or to enable some individuals to accumulate pri- 
vate fortunes at the expense of others. We will discharge 
the high trust that has been reposed in us and bring the coun- 
try back to that era of prosperity which it had attained, and 
under which alone it reached the great success that it had 
from the adoption of the Walker tariff in 1847 down to the re- 
peal of the law. This war against tariff revision has been car- 
ried on for the benefit of the few at the expense of the many. 
Pretended sympathy for struggling labor has been used as a pre- 
text for w: ing it. These high protective rates that were im- 
posed to aks t possible for trusts and combines to control the 
American market and to exclude other commodities that might 
te and prevent these combinations, will be repealed. 
tever be the temporary result in a political way, Democ- 
racy will keep faith with the people and entitle itself to that 
respect and gratitude which it ever received and ever will re- 
ceive while faithful to the trust reposed init. Let there be no 
mistake about this important matter. When the present law 


com 


was being we declared war against it. The people rallied 
to our support and drove from power those who passed it. This 
occurred 1890. But new States were admitted in the vain 


hope of blocking reform and repeal in the Senate. Relying on 
this, the author, or rather the compiler of sections written b 
interested manufacturers, boasted that it could not be repeale 
in ten years. But the Senate and last stronghold of protection 
was carried. 
“TIME AT LAST SETS ALL THINGS EVEN.” 

A Democratic President, House, and Senate were elected on 
the issue of tariff reform in 1892, and are going now to rewrite 
the law in the interests of the Government and taxpayers. 


IT COSTS ABOUT EIGHT DOLLARS PER CAPITA TO RUN THE GOVERNMENT. 


Sir, the Government of the United States requires a vast amount 
of revenue to carry on its various operations. <A less favored 
people could not meet the excessive drain that is made for the 

urpose of maintaining it. It requires nearly $8 Federal taxes 

mposed upon every man, woman, and child in the United States 
for this purpose. This is raised almost exclusively from con- 
sumption. 

There is a very small part of it that is a tax upon the wealth 
ofthe country. It is imposed by way of taxes upon all the spirits 
that enter into the drugs that are given to the people when sick; 
on all of the spirits that are consumed by them; all of the to- 
bacco that is used in various forms. But this is only a small 
portion of it, for the greater part is obtained from import duties 
upon the clothes the people wearand the things they must have 
for their comfort or existence. Ifa man owns fifty or one hun- 
dred millions worth of propery in the United States, as some do, 
he pays only on what he eats, what he drinks, what he wears, 
and the other things he uses. 


WANT, NOT WEALTH, PAYS THE TAXES. 


This vast aggregation of wealth contributes nothing else to 
ay the expenses of the General Government—no part of it goes 
or the support of the Navy that protects our borders from the 

hostile fleet. No portion of it goes to the supportof the Army 
which may protect our borders or prevent strife with the sav- 
ages of the interior. No portion of it goes to pay for the enor- 
mous expense of carrying on the different Departments of the 
Government in the city of Washington. None of it goes to pay 
for keeping up the judiciary through which the very property 
he has is protected and before which the various questions come 
that settle property rights. No portion of it goes to pay the 
officers employed by the United States tolook after the affairs 
connected with the Federal courts of our country. 


No portion of it is paid to clear our rivers and harbors from 
those obstructions which make navigation dangerous in the in- 
terior and which make the coming into our ports difficult by ves- 
sels from abroad. No. portion of it is contributed to pay that 
great pension draft of one hundred and fifty or sixty ons of 
money that is made upon the people of the United States annu- 
ally for the benefit of those who have participated in war for the 
United States in times gone by. No! For all these purposes he 
pays simply, as I stated, on what he eats and wears, the things 
that go from his hands to his mouth, the things that keep the 
blizzard from his back. This class pay only on the necessities 
of life as all others do. They pay not upon the accumulated 
wealth. The time has come when this should be changed. 

PUT MORE TAX ON WHAT MEN HAVE, LESS ON WHAT THEY NEED. 

I ask of any reasonable person whether it is unjust to ex- 
pect that a small per cent of this enormous revenue shall be 
placed upon the accumulated wealth of the country instead of 
placing all upon the consumption of the people. Is it not time 
that great estates which are protected by our Army, which are 
defended by our Navy, which are benefited by the various oper- 
ations of Government, should contribute in some greater degree 
to carry on that Government through which alone they could 
have been accumulated or by which they are to bə protected? 
The people of the United States do not ask that all of it shall be 
placed on accumulated wealth. They do not demand that even 
one-fourth of it shall be placed there. But they do insist thatit 
is not unreasonable or unjust to require that a very small pro- 

rtion of it shall be. And yet when itis proposed to shift this 

urden from those who can not bear it to those who can; to di- 
vide it between consumption and wealth; to shift it from the la- 
borer who has nothing but his power to toil and sweat, to the man 
who has ‘a fortune made or inherited, we hear a hue and ery 
raised by some individuals that it is unjust and inquisitorial in 
its nature and should not be adopted. Otherssay thatit can not 
be collected; while still others claim that it will tend to perjury 
and to corruption of the people. 

Sir, the Committee on Ways and Means believe that the time 
has come when the American people ought to impose some of 
the burdens of taxation upon the accumulated wealth of this 
country. [Applause.] We do not come here inany spirit of an- 
tagonism to wealth. On the contrary, we would hold ap the 
hands of every man who struggles to succeed in life. e re- 
member that the ngras apostle of the Gentiles, the myriad- 
minded, lion-hearted Paul, the greatest logician that ever lived 
inspired or uninspired, admonished his followers to “Be not 
slothful in business.” We would add nothing to sloth in busi- 
ness. We would detract nothing from the capital of him who 
earns, after the commandment of God, his daily bread by the 
sweat of his face. 

The Democratic party, if it is anything, is the friend of the 
capitalist and the friend of the 1 man alike. It is the 
friend of all; it isthe protector of all. Mr. Chairman, it believes 
that that flag hanging over your head had its 1 stars put 
upon it for the purpose ot protecting and defending all, and we 
would put in the lock-up the law- breaking anarchist, and then we 
would tax the capitalist. _ [applause] This is no assault upon 
wealth. It is nota proposition to put an undue embargo upon 
wealth, but it is to make the wealth that is accummulated in 
this country pay some share of the expenses of the Government. 
AT 

Sir, we have a vast machinery of government here, such as was 
never seen before in the history of the world. I know of no 
country on earth that does stand or could stand an average rate 
of taxation such as the American peopleendure. Five hundred 
million dollars annually—$8 for every man, woman, and child in 
America—it takes to run this beautiful system, which, if per- 
petuated in its beauty and purity, will go ‘“‘ sounding down the 
5 105 proce and defend man as long as he loves to be free. 

Applause. 

My friends, are we going to put all of this burden on the 
things men eat and wear and leave out these vast accumulations 
of wealth, or are we going to say to the poor man you are en- 
titled to the right of trial by jury, you are entitled to be pro- 
tected in your life and your liberty, and we will tax you, and 
then turn to the capitalist and say to him, while you have pro- 
tection to your life and liberty and have the right of trial b 
jury you have also a colossal fortune accumulated and we w: 
require you to do what the great Redeemer of the world in- 
structed His disciples to do: As the Lord has prospered you, 
so give.” [Loud applause. = 

That is the doctrine of the Democratic party. That is good 
religion; it is good Democracy; it is good patriotism; and by it 
we will stand, and through it we will conquer. [Loud ap- 
plause.] I would be the most reluctant to use the power of gov- 
ernment to tax wealth unjustly. But Iam also unwilling to let 
wealth escape all governmental taxation. [Prolonged applause.] 
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Chairman, I would like the 
gentleman to explain to this committee whyit is that incomes 
are to be taxed and why income on the interest on bonds of the 
United States is not to be taxed? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iam very glad my valued friend from Ken- 
tucky asked me that question. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I would like to say further, that I 
understand the bonds are not taxable; but I do not see why the 
interest should not be taxed. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I am very glad my distinguished friend 
asked me this, because it brings out a question that I would not 
leave obscured, and which in the hurry of debate I might have 
forgotten. In drawing this bill we drafted it differently. I be- 
lieve that every man should be taxed in proportion to his wealth. 
I believe that he who receives much from the sweat of others, 
and by his own exertion, has it protected by the Government, 
ought at the same time to contribute in proportion to what he 
has to the sapport of the Government. 

But, my friend, we found on reference to the act of 1870 that 
it was expressly provided that not only the principal of the 
bonds of the United States funded thereunder sho be free 
from all taxation, Governmental, State, and county, but that the 
interest thereon should be free from taxation; and therefore it 
could not be done under the Constitution and under the con- 
tract; and we did not want to bring a bill in here that would be 
cut down by reason of an unconstitutional provision. That is 
the reason, and the only reason. And further, while I am on 
that subject, those bonds which are exempt by the terms of the 
contract of their issuing will be exempt from this tax; and if 
there is a bond not exempt by that contract it will be taxed un- 
der this Sier 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I would like to make a suggestion 
to the gentleman. The FFF 
not or do not understand why the interest received from Gov- 
ernment bonds is not taxed under this lawas well as the product 
of the labor of the farms. I would like, in order that it may be 
understood, that the gentleman would include that section of 
the law in his remarks. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iwill. I have it before me. Mr. Chairman, 
that it may go into my remarks at this place I will ask that the 
Clerk a provision of the act of July 14, 1870, to authorize 
the refunding of the national debt. My friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. STONE] will see that under it we can neither tax the prin- 
cipal nor the interest of bonds funded thereunder. 

e Clerk read as follows: 


All of which several classes of bonds and the interest thereon shall be ex- 
nited S well 


ee of all taxes or duties of the U: tates, as 

as from taxation in any form by or under State, munici: or local author- 
ity; and the said bonds shall have set forth and upon their face 
the above conditions, and shall, with their coupons, be made paya- 


ed 
r the United States. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Iwas so clearly of the opinion that it was 
the law and prevented us from taxing United States bonds and 
their interest that I did not dare as a sworn legislator to violate 
the obligations I owe this House and myself; but if there was or 
is any means to reach this wealth and tax it I would only be too 

lad to take the 3 I do not believe there should be favorit- 
in legislation. it were possible I would tax them. 

Mr. COMPTON. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 


tion. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. COMPTON. Have you made any estimate of the amount 
of revenue this tax will produce? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I intended co to that 
later, but had as well dosonow. The gentleman from land 
asks me if I have any estimate of what this bill will yield. Ifhe 
will examine the report I had the honor to make on this bill on 
behalf of the Ways and Means Committee he will find that we 
submitted to the collector of internal revenue the question as to 
what would be yielded by the operations of the bill on individual 
incomes if it became a law, and he estimates that a4 per cent tax 
would E 830,000,000 on the incomes embraced under the old 
law. fore a 2 per cent tax would yield one-half of that 
amount; and it is more accurate, probably, to state that being a 
low tax it would raise a greater proportion, or over $15,000,000. 

Then, in addition to that, we have provided in this bill for the 
taxation of corporations; and it is thought that this, with an in- 
heritance tax, will yield nearly $15,000,000 also, making a total 
of thirty millions annually. But Isay candidly to my friend 
from Maryland that it is impossible in the nature of to 
make a perfectly accurate tion as to the revenue that will 
be derived from it. 
e 

see provides a 3 case of 
default on the part of sa C Now, 
the depositors of those savings banks are the owners of their 
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Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. i 


capital; and I will ask from whom it is proposed to collect this 


ty? 
Mr. MoMILLIN. We have tried so to frame this bill as to 
avoid the various objections of that character which may be 


t is said among other things that a measure of this charac- 
ter will tend to perjuryi that objection I will come to a little 
later. But right here I may say that in order to avoid any such 
thing as far as le we require that the officer of the bank 
or other corporation, who is merely the agent of the corporation 
and has no personal interest except as such, shall make the ro- 
turn for the corporation; and if he fails to do so, of course he is 
personally liable and will be held responsible. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Then you make tho returning of- 
ficer personally liable for the penalty? 
Mr. MCMILLIN. That is the effect of the bill. It would 


a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now it is said, Mr. Chairman, that this tax 
can not be collected. t this I want to place the facts of 
history. He who says that the people of the United States can 
not collect this tax does not know willingness of the people 
of the United States to support their Government and does not 
know the power of the United States in compelling obedience to 
whatever is just. 

We had an income tax. Its first collections were in 1863. I 
will print the table in my remarks and not trouble the House with 
the rates here, but under that tax we collected in 1865 $32,000,000. 
Then the rate was increased, and in 1866 we collected $72,000,000. 
In 1867 we collected $66,000,000. In 1868 we collected $11,000,- 
000. In 1869 we collected $39,000,000. In 1870 we collected $37,- 
000,000, the rate ha been reduced continually; and in 1871, 
$19,000,000. In 1872, $14,000,000, and so on, and it was finally re- 
pealed; and its repeal, I want to say right here, was the result 
of a systematic and persistent effort on the part of those who 
wanted high tariff rates to get rid of everything that stood 
in the way of high duties. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. TAWNEY rose. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will yield to the gentleman a little later 


on. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, against the assertion that this tax can 
not be collected I put the facts of history, whereby it is shown 
that $346,000,000 of income tax was collected at a time when 
there was less law and order in the United States than there is 
now. 1 

But gentlemen say it will tend to perjury and to the corrup- 
tion of the people. Lethim whosays it stand up and say it; and 
I want to look in the eye and ask him whether his constit- 
uents will swear falsely rather than pay taxes to carry on the 
eee on the Democratic side.] If he says 
they will, I stand where he ought to stand, and defend his 
poopiè against his own assaults. [Applause.} 

Sir, the people of this somiy are patriotic, and I can not con- 
ceive that the time has come when the vast body of the ple, 
the descendants of Franklin, of Jefferson, of Marshall, of Madi- 
son, of thet long line of patriots who framed our Government 
and started it on its glorious career, have in one hundred years 
so degenerated that, to escape a tax to perpetuate the institutions 
of their fathers, they will lift their hands before God and com- 
mit perjury. [Prolonged Fe pe, 

If wealth corrupts, pray me where a man ceases to be honest 
and becomesaperjurer? If this be true, what accumulation indi- 
cates the turpitudinous point? But even if it should bea fact; even 
if that depth of degradation that is described has been reached; 
even if the perjurer stalksabroad in the land, and isready for the 
sake of a little pa to blacken his reputation and damn his soul, 
we must not allow ourselves to be deflected from the line of 
duty because a few people would be put thereby in the awkward 
poron of having to pay taxes. Such an argument would take 

om our statute books every statute that isenactedagainst crime; 
for of course if men will commit crime they will practice decep- 
tions for the purposes of concealing it. 

DEFICIENCY. 

Then weinsist, Mr. Chairman, thatitis not unreasonable or un- 
just that a small part—from twenty-five to thirty-five millions of 
this money should be collected from accumulations. I know, 
sir, of no argument that is at all conclusive or rational that can 
be urged against this form of taxation. I believe that once itis 
inaugurated it will not only be a source of revenue, but will be 
lauded by our people as a very just source from which to draw 
some of the vast revenue that we need. If we are not to impose 
an additional tax on cigarettes, as we do; if we are not to impose 
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a tax on playing cards, as is by us; if we are not to im- 
spose a tax on legacies and inheritances, and if we are not to place 
any tax upon the incomes in this country, as this bill provides, 
or increase the whisky tax, I wish to know from what source we 
„are to get that deficiency which has been characteristic of the 
revenues for months past and bids fair to be up to the end of the 
-present if not the succeeding fiscal year? 3 
Where and how will you make up the seventy-five millions de- 
ficiency created by the tariff bill just reported? Remember thislat- 
ter deficiency is, if calculated on the amount of imports of last 
year, $5 per annum for every family in the land. Will you place it 
on tea in order to get ĩtoff ineomes? Would you put it on coffee for 
the purpose of letting these escape? Would you leave it on woolen 
or raise the tax on woolen goods to an average of more 
than 200 per cent, being now more than 98, that all incomes shall 
go without the imposition of any tax? Will you tax the labor 
of the living rather than tax the estates of the dead? I repeat, 
and I would like to have an answer, How are you going to supply 
this deficiency if not by taxing these incomes? isit proposed 
to leave the chasm, to make no provision by taxation, but raise 
revenue and run the Government by issuing long-term bonds? 
However pardonable it might be to supply an urgent, small, and 
rary deficiency in this way, a Congress that would delib- 
erately create a deficiency to continue through years, to run the 
Government by issuing — Se after year would meet the 
condemnation of an outraged people. Sir, you ought not and 
you dare not thus put your fingers into the pockets of posterity 
and pull ont the gh tances of children yet unborn rather than 
8 your duty by levying and collecting taxes to meet the 
current expenses. 

Sir, I do not parley about what course I shall take concerning 
this tax. Ihave no hesitancy whatever in my ad of it; 
and I am so satisfied with the beneficial results to flow from it, 
that I feel confident once itis tried there will be no power that 
will ever be able to repeal it. In this way we can supplement 
in a very large degree the revenues that we get from import 
duties, and be able to 3 somewhat ser eias oft — 
who taxes upon everything they put upon backs, an 
8 they put into their mouths. When it eomes to 
a ition either to retain or increase the present high pro- 
tective rates, or levy a tax upon incomes, I do not hesitate what 
I shall do. I do not for a moment parley about whether it shall 
be placed upon the income or be kept upon the necessaries of life. 

ere is à very natural tendency to shift the burdens of taxa- 
tion. The man who pays on his clothes, would love to have 
that burden lightened. He who pays it on what he must eat to 
sustain life, would gladly see it levied on things that can be dis- 
nsed with. The brewer would like to have his beer less taxed. 

e distiller would be glad to see his distilled spirits less taxed. 
The banker would be rejoiced to see the tax taken from his cir- 
culstion, as he was in the pees by ha the tax taken from 
checks that passed through bank. And following out these 


same characteristics, those who have accumulated enormous for- | 


tunes are reluctant to behold the taxgatherer coming around 
where he has not been seen for nearly a quarter of a century. 
For almost a lifetime he has been unheard of in any effort to get 
at the wealth of the country to tax it. Human nature is so con- 
stituted, and is not to be blamed for it. But the duty of the 
legislator is to see that there is equity in distributing the bur- 
densof taxation. 
UNJUST TAXATION TENDS TO CONCENTRATE WEALTH. 

Sir, what is the result? Thetaxeshavingcontinuallyincreased 
a consumption, and no corre ding increase having been 
placed upon accumulation, we see such colossal fortunes amassed 
as were never concentrated in any other age or in any other coun- 
try of the world. Ina single lifetime fortunes are gathered to- 
gether here by protection, and the tribute that it levies on the 
manyfor theenrichmentof the few, which noco inthe world 
and no other institutions would have yielded to five generations 
engaged in industrial trade unaided by tial and discriminat- 
ing laws. Are we to be told with all t us in the face, 
with all the blessings that have been showered on those who 
have been able to thus accumulate what would have made Croesus 
envious, when it is proposed to raise even thirty millions of the 
revenue from the wealth of the country, that it is a sacred thing 
thatweshall not invade and that these fortunesshall gountouched 
for governmental purposes for ever and aye? I do not believe it. 

owever natural itis that the possessors of wealth in any 
form should desire to have taxes shifted to that possessed by 
others in a different form, I can not believe that the United 
States is going to rest permanently on the policy that no taxes 
shall be imposed upon the greatest fortunesin this country to help 
tocarry on theoperationsof Government. If oneclassof citizens 
can be more interested in a Government than another, they are. 
They have more wealth to defend; they have more of the luxu- 
ries of life to be deprived of—liberty is as sweet to them as to 
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those in the humbler walks of life—and it should be not simply 
the duty, but it should be the pleasure of people who are greatly 
blest to perpetuate those blessi for their children. 

Sir, one of the LF cape is, I believe one of the results of 
this legislation will be, todiminish the antipathies that now ex- 
ist between the classes. In the end it will be found to 
C estates than to hire private 

private policemen to guard them. When each citizen sees 
that erry ese citizen is paying to perpetuate the bl of 
freedom in propertion to wealth he possesses there be 
no heed given to iconoclastic complaint, which finds pt stoma 
in violence and threatens the very foundations upon which our 
whole institutions rest. I believe that the salutary effects that 
will flow from this legislation, outside of the justice that isin it, 
are sufficient to justify us in trying the experiment. 

The inequalities that are concomitant of all government and 
of all taxation must be adjusted in the most equitable way that 
reason can devise. There should bea spirit of cive take: 
among our people that will make each one wi to bear as 

at a proportion of the Government's burdens as he obtains of 
ts blessings. No tax system is perfect. Defects may be found 
in any thatmay beconceived by human wisdom. ButI believe that 
that system which gathers the taxes from divers sources and 
which places some of its burdens upon ev of wealth, not 
taxing any unjustly, will be considered in the end the fairest.and 
most just that can be devised by our people, and will be that which 
will give greatest satisfaction tothe whole people in the support. 
of their,Government. Under the government established by the: 
all-wise and omnipotent God for the government. of his people, 
He required them to pay one-tenth. The more a man made the 
more he paid. 
INEQUALITIES OF PRESENT TAXATION. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, just let us look around us for a moment. 
Let us see whether that equal and exact justice which Jef- 
ferson laid down as one of the cardinal principles of govern- 
mentis being administered. We will take, for a man 
with an income of 8500, 000, and we will take another with an 
income of $20,000. They both wear the same kind of clothes; 
they require about the same. They both eat about the same 
kind of food; they both require about the same. Therefore, 
they both pay the same taxes to the Government, because taxes 
are to be paid upon what they consume! There is $500,000 in 
the hands of one man that is not taxed any more than the $20,000 
in thehands of the other. Is thisright? Is this ji ? Is this 
the kind of equity that is to perpetuate our institutions? 

I believe, before heaven to-day, Mr. Chairman, that one of the 
best things that can occur for all classes of this country is to in- 
augurate a system by which each individual shall to earry 
on the Government in proportion to the wealth he has and in 
proportion to the blessings he derives from the Government. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

r. MONEY. With the ability to pay. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Yes, with the ability to pay, as my friend 
from Mississippi says. What is the ability to 5 5 That is the 
question, and it be demonstrated by and by, Mr. Chairman— 
and this country has got to come to it—it will bs demonstrated 
that it is easier, cheaper, and better to pay this tax than te hire 
private policemen and watchmen to guard the estates of the 
wealthy. [Applause on the Democ side.] There is not a 
citizen of the country who would not make himself an officer of 
the peace to protect any man who is doing all in his power to 
support his Government. 

r. MARSH. Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. MARSH. In my State, and many other States of the 
Union, there are associations known as homestead and lean as- 
sociations. I wish to ask the gentleman whether “will be 
subject to the provisions of this bill, or will they be exempt? E 
ask the question because the policy of my State and other States 
has been to exempt those associations from taxation. 

Allow me to add that while this bill im its general features 
meets my approbation—— 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I am glad that it does 

Mr. MARSH. I hope that these loan associations will be ex- 
sa Soi from the operations of the measure. 

. MCMILLIN. I will say in reply to my friend from Ii- 
nois that it has not been the pu e of our committee, as it cer 
tainly is not the purpose of the Democratic party, to crush out 
any of those efforts of the American people to better their con- 
dition by going into building associations in their respective 
communities and secure by small contributions or investments 
homes for their families. 

Therefore we have provided that where a building associa- 
tion is organized under the laws of the State and does business 
there without seeking to loan money outside, it shall be ex- 
empted from this taxation. We do not desire to throw any ob- 
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struction in the way of this kind of mutual exertion of persons 
of small means, who have less than a taxable income. I think 
the bill will not be liable to any objection on that ground. 

I have stated, Mr. Chairman, that we create by the tariff bill 
before us a deficiency on its face of $75,000, an actual de- 
ficiency of half that amount at least. We have provided in this bill 
for 8 the greater part of that by an income tax. We provide 
also for the imposition of an additional tax on cigarettes. The 
present tax on those articles is 50 cents a thousand; we make it 
a dollar a thousand; and from this source we shall obtain a mil- 
lion and a haif and two million dollars of increased revenue. 
We put a tax of 2 cents per pack on playing cards, 

That is a question in which I presume members of the House 
are not very much interested [laughter]; but as legislators they 
will probably be interested in knowing what will the effect 
of this tax. From the hearings we had before the committee 
it seems there are manufactured in the United States between 
40,000,000 and 47,000,000 packs of playing cards every year be- 
sides those imported. 

I see one or two friends here are a little skeptical about what 
becomes of them. It will be asked why a larger tax was not 
placed upon playing cards? The committee found that the cost 
of the majority of these cards was less than $3.50 pe gross. 

How much this will yield of course it is impossible to tell, but 
there will be a considerable yield from it. 

Then we have provided for an increase of the whisky tax from 
90 cents a gallon to a dollar a gallon. I will leave to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Kentucky to comment more minutely 
upon that, for I am very reluctant to take a great deal of the very 
8 time we have for the discussion of the question on this side 
of the case. 

But it is believed that from these various sources, and if nec- 
essary from a moderate increased tax on cigars, the amount of 
revenue that is necessary to supply the deficiency created by un- 
taxing clothes can be ed. And the question is for this House 
to determine whether they would rather tax cigarettes than 
clothes, whether they would rather tax incomes than the essen- 
tials of life. That is the question that is involved when you 
ene J ve on this question, and there is no other question in 
it. use. 

Mr. OMS. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
right on that point. I do not desire to interrupt him. 

r. MoMI . Iwould rather go on until I get through; 
but if my friend prefers, I will yield to him now. 

Mr. COOMBS. It is on that very point that I would like to 
ask the gentleman a garenon, 

Mr. McMILLIN. e gentleman can ask it now. 

Mr. COOMBS. I would like to ask the gentleman, represent- 
ing the Committee on Ways and Means, if they have made any 

culation of the amount to be derived from the tax on impor- 
tations, the tax on incomes, theinternal-reyenue tax, and whether 
they have a positive assurance in their mind that these various 
sources ofrevenue are sufficient to meet the wants of the Goyern- 
ment, or is there still adeficiency? Itis generally asserted that 
there is still from thirty to forty millions that will have to be 
made up. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. IfI may speak in legal phraseology, there is 
on the face of the casea still furtherdeficiency, but it is believed 
by the committee that that will be made up by the increase of 
thrift and business that will resultfrom the beneficial legislation 
that has been considered for the past three weeks by the House. 
In addition to that, we are making an effort through the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the Committee on Appropriations, 
and other regular committees, and through the exertion of the 
gentleman whom I now have the honor of addressing in the 
chair [Mr. DockERyY]and his associates, by simplifyin e oper- 
ations of the Government, to reduce expenditures, and get them 
down so that there will be less than $8 a head tax on the people 
of the United States, and we are resolved to accomplish it. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the re of the income tax was a part of a 

neral assault to got rid of all taxes that stood in the way of 
high protection. 

t would seem from what transpired about 1870 that legisla- 
tors studied how they could remove every tax on luxury or the 
things that could be dispensed with, and retain and increase 
every tax on the necessaries of life. They went at this work as 
soon as possible after the war period passed. 

There was a tax on circuses. It was repealed. 

There was a tax on gift enterprises. It went. 

Jugglers were taxed; but these were among the first to en- 

e sympathy and be relieved. 
tteries and lottery-ticket dealers were taxed; but so great 
an object of legislative sympathy were they, that this tax was 
also taken off and the tax on clothes left. 
Manufacturers were relieved of their tax; but the duty on 


the goods they made was increased. Thus the millions of their 
burdens were taken away; but more millions were imposed for 
their benefit. All these were repealed in 1871. 

Billiard rooms had been taxed. They, too, were relieved. 

Pleasure yachts had the tax taken from them. 

There was a tax on legacies. In 1870 it yielded $1,672,582. 

Successions were taxed, yielding for the same year $1,419,- 
242. But these taxes went to the Treng, and in going gave 
no bonus to any citizen favored by law. ence they were ob- 
noxious and repealed. 

ese taxes on successions and legacies were eminently just. 

o collect them the taxgatherer came around just at the time 
when he who earned the property no longer needed it, and he 
who was about toget itnever struggled for it. There was never 
a better point for a small division with the Government under 
the protection of which it had been acquired. But the legisla- 
tors of that period would have none of it. To all of these ob- 
jects of taxation they preferred a tariff tax that yielded four 


dollars to private citizens while it yielded one to the 9 


ment. [Applause.] 

With hot haste, with an impetuosity that knew no bounds, we 
see Congress in 1870, as my venerable and distinguished friend 
who sits in front of me, and who has served his country so well 
[Mr. HOLMAN], remembers, rushing to repeal that tax; not be- 
cause the Government could do without the revenue, but because 
the protectionists wanted higherrates. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] The lotteries were relieved. These institutions, 
that we have even driven from the right to use our mails, were 
among the first objects of Congressional s 1 of Congres- 
sional legislation, and of Congressional relief. 

Mr. COOMBS. I would ask the gentleman whether that re- 

was not based, at least in part, upon the idea that by col- 
ecting a tax from those institutions the Government might be 
regarded as encouraging or licensing them? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Notatall. Does the Government justify 
a saloon because it taxes 3 No, sir. The Government 
looks around at the enterprises that are carried on by the people 
that are proper subjects of taxation, and imposes taxes upon 
them, just as we are to-day imposing a tax on playing-cards. I 
do not suppose that any man will insist, if we put the tax pro- 

d here of 2 cents a pack on playing-cards, that we thereby 
pore ourselves in favor of jack-pot or poker. [Laughter and 
applause. 
r. GEISSENHAINER. Why do you not make it 5 cents a 
pack, then? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Whilst 1 preferred a higher tax, I may say 
in candor, in the wisdom of the committee it was thought that 
2 cents was sufficient; but I am willing to say here that anythin 
within the revenue line is entirely acceptable to me as an indi- 
vidual when you are taxing playing- , or cigarettes, or lot- 
teries and lottery tickets. 

Mr. COOMBS. I will ask the gentleman whether the tax on 
sugar was not repealed tomake it impossible for us to reduce the 
tariff taxes on manufactured goods? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think that is very ible, but by adopt- 
ing this measure we can still reduce the tariff taxes. 
= ah COOMBS. Would it not be wise, then, to puta part of it 

ck? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I think it is very possible that it was re- 
moved for the reason the gentleman suggests; but the question 
is whether you had better put a tax on sugar, of which each man 
eats about the same amount, or put your tax on wealth where 
each man must pay in proportion to what he has and not in pro- 
portion to what he must eat. [Applause.] 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gen- 
tleman whether the committee considered the advisability of 
the reimposition of the old stamp taxes, and whether they con- 
sidered t that would produce almost if not fully as much 
revenue as the income tax, inasmuch as wealth is directly dealt 
with, and the tax directly i pr under that system? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, we, did not consider that, 
and we did impose one of those old stamp taxes. A tax has been 
put upon playing cards. That is a reimposition of the stamp 
tax. Tn reply to my friend, I wish to say that in a great num. 
ber of cases it was a tax upon consumption; and we haye avoided 
as far as possible the imposition of that character of tax because 
we already have consumption taxed, it seems to us, more than 


it should be. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I ask that the time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee be extended indefinitely. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank my friend from 
West Virginia and the committee for this courtesy, and I will 
not trespass. upon the time of the committee at greater length 
than is absolutely necessary. 
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Mr. GEISSENHAINER. I will ask the gentleman whether 
the great bulk of the collection of revenue under the old stamp 
tax was not a direct, positive tax, such as on transfer of lands 
and moneys and bonds? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. A good deal of it was, but not so much, as I 
now recollect, as the income tax we propose here. 

NOT MORE INQUISITORIAL THAN OTHER TAXES, 

Sir, an objection made is that the law will be inquisitorial in 
its nature; that inquiry will have to be made to ascertain the 
amount of these taxes; that thereby you will have to become 
familiar with the extent of estates, and that some method ought 
to be devised which is notinquisitorial. I know, Mr. Chairman 
of no such law as that which is not in one sense inquisitorial 
when it puts the taxgatherer to accumulating money, whether 
State, county, or municipal. If you say we will turn to our in- 
ternal-revenue system as it now exists to find such, [answer that 
there you send your deputy marshals, deputy collectors from 
store to store, to go behind merchants’ counters, to examine the 
boxes on which stamps have been placed, and see and report if 
they are duly canceled. I answer again concerning the manu- 
facture of whisky, which pays the largest part of our internal- 
revenue tax, you place hire ents to stand over the stills and 
watch their operations, to watch the worm that dieth not and 
the fire that is not quenched,” to stay continually around the 
houses where the goods are kept, and even to lock up the store- 
houses in which goods are stored away and keep the keys in their 
pockets until the Government is paid its taxes. 

If you say we will turn to the custom-house and collect our 
taxes there because inquisition does not exist there, I answer 
you that there is nothing more N known among men 
than the method by which the Government tries to prevent 
frauds in the custom-houses. Trunks and baggage are gone 
through. Parties are taken into rooms—how completely the. 
are subjected to inquisition there, whether male or female, 
will not now and here delineate, for it is known to all who are 
familiar with our custom-house system. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the land we have customs agents who go from 
city to city, and whose business it is to look after the frauds on 
the Government, and by inquisition and search, and by every 
means that human ingenuity can devise, to prevent them. 

Sir, the method by which it is pro d to collect these taxe 
are not so inquisitorial as that by which we collect custom taxes 
and the internal-revenue taxes that are already im d by law. 
There can be no objection because it is inquisitorial. For one, I 
believe that we should adopt this measure, and that this criti- 
cism is not well founded. Are you going to repeal all State, 
county, and city taxes because inquisitorial? 

Mr. Chairman, it has been the effort of the Ways and Means 
Committee to so construct the bill as to leave it as free as possi- 
ble from this criticism. Unlike the old law it does not require 
a schedule from every citizen. Only those who have $3,500 in- 
come have to make areturn. Those who do not have to will ex- 
perience no inconvenience from the law. Again, when the tax- 
payer is derelict and makes no return, and the assessor has to 
make inquiry concerning his estate to assess him, even then the 
assessor and all officers having to do with the matter 9 
hibited from divulging any of the secrets of his business. ey 
are fined, imprisoned, and turned out of office if they do so. 

Sir, are not the methods by which our State, county, and mu- 
nicipal revenues are collected inquisitorial? Do you not there 
inquire as to the wealth of the person to be taxed before you 
make the levy, and even have inquiry made to make a new le 
if you find that anything has escaped taxation? Do you not call 
upon him concerning his business and find out how much he has 
invested in it, how much he owes upon it, what his indebtedness 
is, what the state of his business is, and are we asked to desist 
from State taxation, from municipal taxation, and from county 
taxation such as we have now, because some one says it is in- 
quisitorial in its nature? All tax collection is subject to this ob- 
11 05 and whether it is levied upon internal revenue, whether 

t is collected at the custom-house, whether it is levied for State, 
county, or municipal purposes, it is in some sense inquisitorial, 
because you have to know what the individual has before you 
will know how to assess it. 

Sir, it is not a sufficient excuse to desist from taxing the colos- 
sal fortunes of the prosperous, and put all taxes for the support 
of the Government on what men earn day by day and what they 
must consume day by day, to urge that it would be inquiring 
into men’s estates and business. Nor do I believe that the 
American people will accept this as a satisfactory reason why 
we should for a longer period put all the Federal taxes upon 
consumption and none upon the accumulations of those who have 
been made prosperous by reason of the protection of the Gov- 
ernment. r, we now have to pay nearly 8500,000a day for pen- 
th to escape any part of this 


sions. Are those who have w 
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pro because they say it is inquisitorial to look into their 
comes? We pay millions for the support of the Navy. 

Are these great fortunes that are protected by our Navy, and 
that have peace and prosperity around them instead of panic 
and tears and ruin, to contribute nothing to build up the Navy 
and to man that we already have, because, forsooth, you have to 
inquire into the magnitude of their estates before you can tax 
them? We pay for our civil establishments many millions. We 
pay for the support of the Army to protect our borders and to 

eep peace 2 the hostile tribes that have not yet had the 
advantages of ci tion, many millions more; and yet we are 
urged not to place one dollar of this taxation upon the very for- 
tunes that have been accumulated under the sheltering wing of 
the Government, because to do so you will have to ask some- 
thing of the size of the income and consequent prosperity of the 
peop e before you can do so. 

The very same argument would drive from the doors of opu- 
lence every municipal tax collector, peed county tax collector, 
every State tax collector, and leave wealth contributing noth- 
ing to protect even itself, much less to carry on government. 


NO DISCOURAGEMENT OF THRIFT. 


Sir, another argument that is sometimes heard against it is 
that it is a tax upon thrift. There is no invidious discrimina- 
tion against thrift, I beg to answer in reply. On the contrary, 
every citizen is placed on an absolute equality by this proposition. 
Each citizen has a certain amoun ,000—not only what is ab- 
solutely necessary to his support, but what is a generous living 
for himself and his family, exempt from taxation before this tax 
isimposed. Then, all above that is taxed at the same rate, so 
thatthe more a man has to be protected by law the more he pays 
for the support of the Government. Is there anything inequi- 
table or iniquitous in this? It seems to ms there is not. 

There is nothing against which any just man can zom pata 
There is nothing to arouse fear that any ill can come from it. It 
is no tax on bread. It is noembargo placed upon prosperity. It 
is no effort to prevent prosperity. It is no deathblow aimed at 
commerce. But it is an effort to in some way require each citi- 
zen to contribute to the Government in proportion to what he 
has. This law says, ‘‘As you have been prospered so pay. As 
you have received the blessings of the Government, contribute 
to its support. As you have been enabled to accumulate this 
wealth by the blessings of free institutions, contribute some- 
thing to perpetuate them.” How can that be called a penalty on 
thrift which only asks a certain per cent to be paid on incomes 
in excess of a support? 

Sir, this argument is not sound and will not find lodgment in 
the hearts of the American people, and I do not see how it can 
be believed even by those who make it. It is thought to be no 
premium on thrift to tax at such an enormous rate that which is 
consumed by the rich and the poor alike, and a heavier per cent 
on the poor than on the rich. It is thought to be no discourage- 
ment of thrift to let vast accumulations go untaxed and pay noth- 
ing to the support of the General Government. But when it is 
proposed to levy upon the poor and upon the rich alike for the 
support of the General Government, we are told to abstain from 
the method because it is a tax upon thrift. 

ADVANTAGES OF INCOME TAX. - 


Mr. Speaker, having examined some of the objections to th 
system, now let us see some of the advantages that will flow 
fromit. To-day there are great contentions and strifes among 
our people, some feeling that the others do not contribute their 
proportion to maintain Government. Consequently animosity is 
growing up. I do not believe these could last if it were known 
that from the municipality up to the State and through the Gen- 
eral Government, every man paid in proportion to the ability 
he possessed to do so. If each one would contrive to contribute 
in this proportion to the support of our institutions who could 
object to the great fortunes that are the blessing of many men 
now living and are to be the immediate inheritances of those who 
are to come after them. Who would offer any protest if it were 
roen that each man who had a great estate paid taxes accord- 

gly: 

Who would be discontent with a system which taxed only in 
proportion to the wealth that was possessed? Butwesee around 
us such fortunes as were never accumulated in one generation 
or two before in the history of the whole world. ukedoms 
dwindle into insignificance when compared to the great estates 
that are accumulated by one or two generations under the in- 
stitutions of free and happy America. I believe one of the best 
methods that can be adopted to do away with class jealousies 
and class prejudices and class distinctions will be to let it be 
known that in the matter of the payment of taxes there is ab- 
solute equality between all the citizens of the whole country. 

I believe that much of the prejudice would vanish if it were 


* nues it is neit 
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known that in 
contributed to 


roportion to the accumulation the taxes were 
e support of the General Government. There 
would be no ground for enmity, no ground for strife, no ground 


for contentions if this were the condition. But as long as there 
is a half billion dollars collected for the support of the General 
Government every year, and there are among us so many per- 
sons the incomes of whom amount to millions per annum that 
do not pay one dollar of Federal taxation, except on the little 
they can consume, so long there is liable to be discontent with 
our taxation. 

Take for example estates that are invested in United States 
bonds. I remember once to have had my attention called to 
one where there was more than $50,000,000 bonds owned by one 
man. And yet upon all that colossal accumulation—that estate 
beside which that of Croesus would be small—the possessor 
did not contribute one cent to the county in which he lived, the 
State in which he lived, nor of the General Government in ten 
years. The man who drinks one cup of sweetened coffee, the 
man who wears one suit of clothes, the man who wipes his face 
once on an imported towel contributes more in that one simple 
act to the support of the general Government than this individ- 
ual did upon his many millions in a whole decade. 

Is it possible that we are to be told that the justice of taxation 
exempts the favored few and requiresall others to pay, and that 
it is unjust to subject the income of these colossal accumulations 
to the payment of even the small pittance of taxation that is pro- 

d = this bill? Away with such a thought! Away with 
such a thought! It should not be popular if it is, and the voice 
of the just should be raised against it. All ought to be made 
to pay something for to carry on the Government. 

re we to take a tariff tax off one necessary of life only to put 
it on another? Are we to make salt free simply to tax tea? Are 
we to untax the cottager’s lumber simply to tax more highly 
the clothes of the cottager? 


A FLEXIBLE TAX. 


The country is having and will have necessarily steady ex- 
penditures andafluctuatingrevenue, Certain expenses of Gov- 
ernment can not be diminished, however hard the times. The 
Army, Navy, judiciary, and civil establishments mustall be kept 
up however stringent the money market, however onerous the 
burden The same is true of our pension list, and ofall the De- 
partments. Panics and stringency of the money market will 
sometimes come and diminish Treasury receipts in spite of all 
that can be done. If a sufficient tariff tax isimposed to meet ex- 
penditures in stringent times, it will yield much more than is 
necessary in prosperous times. Therefore it is liable to result 
in such deficiency as will hamper the Government in its opera- 
tions, leave an idle surplus in the Treasury drawn from the 
channels of trade and hoarded, or lead to extravagance and 
waste on the pan of Congress. Bad as isa deficiency ol reve- 

er so dangerous or corrupting as a big surplus. 

Tarif taxes fluctuate greatly in the amount of revenue they 
yield. They may be counted to increase generally the amount 
of revenue. If, therefore, we fix the rates this year at a sum 
that meets the requirements of 8 we are likely by 
1897 or 1898 to have a large surplus of revenue. Any attempt 
to reduce this surplus will meet with the same resistance at the 
hands of those clamoring for high rates that we met in 1888 
when we had about a hundred ons surplus, and that we are 
meeting now when the deficiency is increasing at the rate of 
nearly a quarter of a million per day, and manufactures aro 
almost at astandstill. Then the interested parties involved pro- 
tested because they were alleged to be prosperous and did not 
want to be disturbed; now they protest because not prosperous, 
and can not afford to be. 

` Sir, if with each deficiency or surplus Congress 3 to 
raise and lower duties to meet the exigency, there can be no 
stability in values, manufactures, or business. Perpetual change 
of rates and consequent fluctuations in value would produce more 
trouble than can be produced any other way. 

Make the tariff what it should be, and regulate revenues by 
changing internal revenue taxes. This tax can be raised and 
lowered without affecting business. Tariff rates can not be. 

Sir, another reason why we should impose an income tax to 
raise a part of our revenues is, that under our present system 
of those who are interested in manufactures and a high tariff 
will join in and advocate extravagance of expenditure, knowing 
that the greater the expenditure the greater will be the demand 
for taxes, and as taxes are collected by increase of duties the 
higher duties will be required and imposed. What interest in 
economy has he who wants higher duties and knows that the 
greater extravagance the higher duty he will get? Such an one 
would not always give aid to an economy which meant his injury. 

Sir, if without the supplement of a direct tax the tariff is re- 


formed it can have no permanency. Each panic or stringent 


money market which largely reduces receipts will require the 
imposition of increased tariff taxes. When there is no internal 
tax on which to build it will be raised by imposing additional 
duties. Anditmay be only a question of fe when you get back 
to former tariff rates. 

England passed through the Crimean war without changing 
tariff taxes. Changing from 2d. to 12d. income tax, the rev- 
enues increased from £4,500,000 to E17, 500,00 0 . 

If our income tax had been retained the public debt would 
long ainos have been paid and a surplus in the Treasury. 

Sir, the committee may be interested in knowing the o 
tion of our former income-tax law. 
ing facts: 


ra- 
I therefore give the follow- 


PERSONS PAYING. 


The number of persons who paid incomes in 1867, when rate was 5 per cent 
and yielded 241,400,000, was— 


Of those who paid n or less 0... ene een ee een aen 63, 

Of those who paid over $20 and not over $50. — 42,947 

Of those who paid over 850 and not over 8100 — 28,936 

Of those who paid over io and not over $500 _...........----_-..-. 5A, 778 

Of those who paid over 500 — 50,388 
CEN stern re preter nen pj ere pS cee sans a eek E See Sema SE 240, 134 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue estimates that under 
this bill, if it becomesa law, exempting $4,000 from income tax 
there would be 85,000 persons who would pay under the individual 
income-tax clause. Under the old law, when there was only $2,000 
exempt, 71,000 persons paid taxes. 

Under the old law all the taxpayers were required to make 
return. This bill requires no one having an income of less than 
$3,500 to make a return. 

INCOME TAX OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Sir, the effort to carry on the administration of government b 
taxing consumption alone has been tried in other countries an 
proven as unequal in its burdens and as unsatisfactory in its re- 
sults as here. Great Britain tried the experiment for many 
years of encouraging and protecting manufactures by the impo- 
sition of tariff duties. There,as here, it proved inadequate. 

Under that law only £150 (8750) is exempted from taxation. 
Great Britain derived from this source £13,290,000—about $66,- 
500,000—last year. The rate imposed is 7d. a pound. 

Prussia, the greatestof the states composing the German Em- 
pire, imposed an income tax as far back as 1851, and has had 
that form of taxation for mapy years. There is only $225 in- 
come exempt. It is graduated from less than 1 to 4 per cent. 
For the year 1892-93 there was derived from this source 124,- 
842,848 marks—about $30,210,712. Almost all the twenty-odd 
states of the German Union have imposed an income tax very 
similar to that of Prussia. 

An income tax has existed in Austria since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, except the period between 1829 and 1849, 
In 1892 it yielded $10,000,000. 

In 1892 there was collected from incomes by the Italian Gov- 
ernment $45,000,000. The rate is 12 per cent, and in addition 
thereto 1} per cent is levied for war purposes. 

Other governments have followed this tendency. 

Sir, the English Government tried this form of taxing in- 
comes as far back as 1798. They continued it until 1816, when 
it was repealed; but in 1842 Sir Robert Peel was forced to resort 
toit. An income tax was ng reg and although half a century 
has rolled by, and ministry r ministry has risen and fallen, 
revolution after revolution has overtaken the different British 
ministries, there has never yet been power sufficient to dispense 
with that tax. She collected last year about £14,000,000 from 
the income tax; Italy collected $40,000,000; Prussia, the greatest 
of the States embraced in the German Union, imposesan income 
tax, and twenty other 8 have also imposed it. 

Mr. WALKER, Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 


. MCMILLIN. I do not like to decline, but will be obliged 
to. (After a pause.) I will hear the gentleman’s question. I 
have already taken nearly two hours, when I only intended to 
occupy one. 

Mr. WALKER. I desire to ask the gentleman if the reason 
for imposing an income tax in England is not because, under 
the law of primogeniture and entailment, millions and millions 
of p rty is exempt from all taxation, or substantially so, and 
that there is no other way to reach it except by an income tax? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Exactly so, in part. But in lieu of income 
tax they might impose tariff taxes as we do. 

Iam glad my friend asked me that question, because it brings me 
toa point that I am glad todiscuss. Under our institutions, Mr. 
C: by which we exempt great fortunes from all taxation 
excepton consumption we have accumulated fortunesin this coun- 
try as they never were accumulated anywhere else in the world; 
and yet we allow them to go untaxed for all governmental pur- 
pon: Railroads that extend from State to State, the 
nterstate commerce, go with their cases into your Federalcourts, 
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which are supported by your taxation, and what do they pay to 
the General Government? And what do these great fortunes I 
Nave mentioned on other accounts pay for the support of the 
Government? 

Now, the > poor of the British Government has been to build 
up the nobility, to build up colossal fortunes by the laws of pri- 
mogeniture to enable a certain class to remain potent in order 
to control the Government. Yet notwithstanding this policy 
which would exempt them, if an; could, they are not ex- 
empt, but an income tax is 3 upon them, While we who 
profess to believe in equal and exact justice to all,” have failed 
to impose such a tax. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WALKER. Is it not distinctly understood by allstudents 
of political economy—— 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I can not yield for a speech, though the 
gentleman might make a better one than I can. 

Mr. WALK Is not the object of that tax there to prevent 
the people from demanding that those estates be taxed as other 
estates are taxed? In other words, is it not a “‘sop” thrown out 
to save those iarge estates from taxation? 

Mr. McMI It may be good poles in England to ex- 
empt largeestates from taxation, but nosuch policy is justifiable 
here, nor will the American one stand it. 

I promised my distinguished friend from New York [Mr. HEN- 
DRIX] opo to him for a question. 

Mr NDRIX. I would like to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to Hnes 54 and 55, page 12, of this amendment, where there 
is a provision exempting from taxation, as I understand, under 
this amendment the interest paid to depositors in savings banks. 

Mr. McMILLIN. There is such an exemption. © have 
followed so far as we could consistently that line of policy that 
had received judicial construction under the old law. Such de- 
posits were exempt under the old law. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Then, as I understand, if I have $125,000 in- 

ested in United States bonds, I am exempted from this tax; if 

have that amount invested in 4 per cent West Shore bonds I 
have to pay tax; butif I sell my West Shore bonds and make a 
deposit of the proceeds in saving banks, I can draw 85, 000 in- 
terest apon the $125,000 worth of bonds and escape taxation. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. No, sir; Ido not think that would be the 
result. My friend when he examines the whole bill will find 
it explained why such would not be its operation. The United 
States bonds can not be taxed, and I regret it. That the House 
might see exactly what was beforeit, we have been obliged from 
necessity to make the bill longer than we first intended; but it 
will be found on examination that those institutions which are 
mutual and local in their nature, and which go to encourage the 
savings of the massesof the ple—day laborers, mechanics, 
and persons of small estates—have been exempted from what- 
ever of hardship might arise. The party named would be liable 
to an individual income tax. 

Mr. HENDRIX. How does the bill reach that class of peo- 
ple who, having large means, divide it up in deposits in differ- 
ent savings institutions. Four thousand dollars, for instance, 
may be deposited in each of a number of savings institutions. 
In New York City and Brooklyn there are probably twenty-five 
or bapa of these institutions. How do you reach such a case 
as that? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will tell the gentleman how we reach it, 
The tax on individual incomes would catch him, for he has to 
pay on all his income over the $4,000 exemption. But, sir, if 
any species of evading just taxes were attempted by any tax- 
2 in the United States, I should be in favor of e the 

w soas to catch the rascal. [Applause on the Democraticside. ] 

It has been our policy not to crush out cotsperative institu- 
tions inaugurated to benefit e of small means. Yet if, 
taking advantage ofalaw intended for the benefit of such, any of 
our citizens who have great wealth should resort to this new 
method for the purpose of trying to escape taxation, it would jus- 
tify us in chan the method of taxation so as toimpose the tax. 

Mr. HENDRIX. I beg to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that this is no new method of investment; it is a method 
which has been resorted to by wealthy people in the East fora 

t many years, because they do not want to trust their own 
judgment making investments; they prefer to have it done 

3 boards of directors in these institutions. I wanted to 
know how the bill proposed to meet such cases. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Sucha person as the gentleman describes 
has an income of more than $4,000; and we would catch him by 
that clause which taxes all incomes in excess of $4,000. 

Mr. HENDRIX. But here you make an exemption. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. We make the exemption only so far as the 
individuals are concerned; and when the man makes a return as 


pocan all these items are included; and if we fail to catch 
i „ the savings institutions we catch him as an indi- 


Mr. COMPTON. Will my friend from Tennessee answer a 
question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will with pleasure, though I dislike to be 
occupying so much of the time of the House. 

Mr. COMPTON. I asked my friend a few moments what 
was the estimate of the amount likely to be received as prod- 
uct of this tax, and he answered that the Commissioner of In- - 
ternal Revenue had estimated the amount at 815,000,000 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Fifteen million dollars from individuals, or 
that class of taxpayers embraced in the old law. As to the cor- 
porate portion—— 

Mr. COMPTON. It is about that I wished to Sp poe 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I thank the gentleman for directing my 
attention to a point which I might otherwise have left obscure. 
We have made every effort possible to find out what the amount 
of taxation would be from corporate sources, and have had great 
difficulty in arriving at any satisfactory conclusion as to what 
would be obtained from the corporation tax. 

Vastas is our census work, I regret to say that the Census 
Office has been unable to give us statistics as to what would be 
the result.or the capital or profits of corporations. From the 
best information, however, that we can get from the diverse 
sources we 5 to, L believe this corporation tax will also yield 
in the neighborhood of $10,000,000 or $15,000,000. These, with a 
legacy or inheritance tax, which should be incorporated, will 
yield probably $30,000,000. 

Mr. COMPTON. An additional question which I desire to 
ask is this: Have we had any estimate as to what cost would be 
involved in the collection of this tax? What I desire is some 
idea of what will be the net revenue. 

Mr. M I am also glad that my friend has asked me 
that question, for it is a point to which I intended to refer; yet 
having to answer the various questions of gentlemen, it might 
easily have escaped me otherwise. It is difficult to take 
in the order that one intends in so long a speech as I have been 
forced to make. i 

Sir, the committee conferred with the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue on this point, and the result of his statement is 
embraced in the report of the committee. You will find that he 
says that, in his opinion, he can collect this tax more cheaply 
than any internal-revenue tax in the United States that is now 
collected. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Or the customs tax? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Or the tax on customs, either, as my friend 
from Missouri says. It now costs about 2.6 per cent to collect 
the present internal revenue and between 34 and 4 per cent to 
collect the tariff taxes; butthe Commissioner says that he will be 
able to collect this tax at an expense of I. S per cent. [Applause.] 

Mr. PENCE. Not in addition? s 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Notin addition to the present tax, but on 
the whole. In other words, to make myself perfectly clear, if 
the tax yields $30,000,000 it will require 1.8 per cent to collect 
the tax on the $30,000,000; being thereby, as regards cost of col- 
lection, the cheapest tax we have, and for the bast of all reasons, 
that you do not have to appoint any new internal-revenue col- 
lectors in the States. There are sixty-three districts that have 
asufficient number of collectors, and all yourequire is deputies; 
it reiros no new collectors and no new machinery to be put in 
operation. 

Mr.COMPTON. Does the gentleman mean to say that there 
is no provision in the bill for additional collectors? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Not additional collectors; they are deputies 
under the present collectors of internal revenue. ` 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question? 

r. MCMILLIN. With much pleasure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Under the provisions of this bill, 
take the case of a merchant receiving $100,000 income from the 
the sale of . $95,000 for the goods. Would his 
income tax be upon the 8100, 000 or upon the $5,000. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Upon the $5,000, I think; and that is the 
way it ought to be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. You are sure of that? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think the gentleman will, on close exam- 
ination, find that is clear. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Yon say profits in one case, and 
„income in the other. 


Mr. McMILLIN. We have tried to make it perfectly clear; 
but if there is doubt about that it can be amended d the 
consideration of the bill. It is possible that some matters of that 


kind may have en attention; but if was the intention of the 
committee to have the bill so formulated as to do justice, not in- 
justice. [Ap lause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. JO ON of Ohio. It is net profits on which the tax is 
to be imposed. 

Mr. MCMILLIN... Yes. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. One other question. If an individ- | ciation in New York City loan to a poor man in New Jersey or 


ual owns stock in a manufacturing corporation yielding an in- 
come of $600 per year and no more, the individual having no 
other income, will the corporation pay the tax of 2 per cent on 
that $600 and charge it against the individual, or does the ex- 
emption cover that? 

r. MCMILLIN. I am glad my friend has called my atten- 
tion to that, for we have made adistinction there. Thecorpora- 
tion pays upon all its net income. And why? We will give you 
our reasons for it. 

Here are artificial parties; here are creatures of the law that 
have peculiar privileges. They have in some instances the 
right of eminent domain; they have the right to sue and be 
sued as individuals. 

AMEMBER. The right to go to the courts. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes; the right to go to the courts. They 
have the right to be exempt from personal liability. As the 
Government has to keep its courts in existence for the benefit 
of many of these corporations, as all or a majority of them are 
presumed to be founded upon surplus, we have thought that an 
exception might be made in their case, and that the exemption 
need not apply; therefore, the net income of the corporation 
would be liable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Therefore, in the case supposed, the 
$600 would pay the tax? 

Mr. McMILLIN. It would pay the tax. 

_ Mr. Chairman, if the committee should conclude that injustice 
has been done here itcan be remedied. We have given the sub- 
Joor the best thought we could and have concluded that that was 
right. 

on the contrary there should be an exemption in favor of a 
corporation, as of an individual, you can make it by applying 
the exemption to the corporation as well as the individual. That 
will be for the Committee of the Whole to determine when they 
come to consider the bill by sections. 

Mr.LACEY. Youare aware that there are a very large num- 
ber of mercantile corporations doing business throughout the 
country. Havə you made any estimate of how many of them 
will surrender their charters and go back tothe old partnership 
eee of doing business? Have you taken that into consider- 
ation? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. We have not. We do not know how many, 
but if they see fit to surrender their corporate rights and to as- 
sume personal liabilities, they will of course have the right to 
doso. If they do not, why they will be taxed as provided here. 
The option is left open to them, and those who do not want to 
continue business in a corporate capacity can go back to the in- 
dividual or partnership form. 

Mr. BERRY. You havea provision in the fifth section of the 
bill, in line 59, that building societies shall not be taxed, provided 
they do not carry on their business in more than one State. I 
understand the provision of the bill to be that if they do carry on 
their business in more than one State they will be taxed. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iam trespassing on the time of the House, and 
I would pee to discues this matter under the five-minute rule. 

Mr.BERRY. I want to give the reasons why that will work 
an injustice in my particular case. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Very well, I will yield to my friend from 
Kentucky. If this bill is right we want to pass it as it is. If 
not right we want to amend it and pass it as it should be. An 
income tax should be im N 

Mr. BERRY. The cities of Newport and Covington, Ky., lie 
opposite the city ol Cineinnati, with the Ohio River between. 

einnati has 300 building societies probably, with a capital 
of $50,009,000. The cities of Newport and Covington have about 
50 societies, with a capital of about $6,000,000, and they loan to 
each other, across the river; that is, members in Cincinnati bor- 
rowing from the Kentucky societies of which they are members, 
and members in Kentucky borrowing from the Cincinnati soci- 
ety of which they are members. Now, it would not be fair to tax 
these societies, unless you should provide that they should not 
in the future loan onteide of the State in which they are incor- 


porated. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. That provision was put in thus to allow 
mutual and local associations of this kind to operate without a 
tax; but it was presumed if they went out and operated in 
other States, that they were Koroga profit from which it would 
pie aont that they should pay a tax. 

r. 
tions is so inter woven that the tax would be unjust. The 


ERRY. But in our case the business of these associa- 
ought 


to be entitled to the exemption if other corporations of the kind 
are entitled to exemption, but under the peculiar circumstances 
they could not get the exemption. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. If there is an injustice done by this I will 
rt an amendment improving it. 
DRIX. As I understand, if a building and loan asso- 


ladly su 
Rr, 


Connecticut, they must pay a tax? 

Mr. MCMILLIN, If an association loan money and derive a 
peant from it—if that is the business of the organization, if it is 

one for nee? committee thought it should pay a tax. 

Mr. HENDRIX. What do yousuppose these corporationsare 
carried on for, except to make a profit? They are not run to 
make a loss. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But they are mutual, many of them. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Of course they are. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Where they are organized for the purpose 
of loaning money, and going from one State to another, and op- 
erating all over the nation, it was the intention to tax them. I 
have given the reasons for this, and I am very reluctant to ask 
the House to permit me to trespass upon its time any further, 
with that which should come under the five-minute debate. I 
have already spoken nearly two hours, when I wanted to occupy 
less than one. Therefore I would be glad if gentlemen will per- 
mit me to proceed and conclude. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Will my friend permit me to ask 
him if a stockholder is taxed first in a corporate capacity will he 
then have to pay the tax over again in his individual ca acity? 

Mr, MCMILLIN. There is an express provision of the bill 
that in estimating the tax that is imposed upon the citizen an 
property for which he has been taxed in a corporation he shall 
have credit for in estimating that for which he is liable as an 
individual. There is no double tax possible under the bill. 
one HAINER. How do you make up the $30,000,- 

en 

Mr. MCMILLIN. There are some corporations embraced in 
this law that were not included in the former law. [have given 
. the result of our deliberations on the subject, and 
I think that is a complete answer to his question. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am so reluctant to trespass further upon 
the brief time of the House, that I must defer until the five- 
minute debate the answer to other interrogatories which gen- 
tlemen may wish to make concerning this bill. On behalf of 
the committee I wish to say we have done the best we could in 
the framing of this bill; and I believe when it is carefully ex- 
amined, whether it is anything like perfect or not, it will be 
considered by all candid persons as near an approximation to 
perfection as any income-tax bill that has been framed. Of 
course, under all tax systems it is difficult to do perfect juscice 
everywhere, but the spirit of give and take has to be character- 
istic of the people in all taxation, and I believe will be here. 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. [ do not want to take the time of the House 
because Iam trespassing upon it. But Iwill hear the gentleman. 

Mr. DUNN. Could you do no better than to tax building and 
loan associations? Is there no other way by which you could de- 
rive revenue? Must you inflict that misery upon the little sav- 


ings of Loe at 

Mr. Mc IN. The gentleman will find they are by ex- 
press terms exempt from taxation. 

Mr. DUNN. Ido not find them in the bill. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I have stated what they are. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will not further trespass upon the time of 
the committee, for gentlemen have been very patient with what 
has been much more discoursive and§disconnected than I could 
have wished this presentation to be. I am exceedingly grate- 
ful for the patient attention with which I have been honored. 

Mr. Chairman, here we have the most wonderful government 
that ever arose, flourished, or fell. “A government of the pea- 
ple, by the people, and for the people.” We have at last dis- 
covered how to govern man and still leave him free. This is 
best done by 9 e him in his life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness, and leaving him to work out his own salvation. Any 
laws that discriminate against one class of citizens and in favor 
of another can not long stand. The spirit of justice which ani- 
mates our people forbid it. It should be the dutyland the pleas- 
ure of every American citizen tosee that each other citizen has 
equal and exact justice administered to him under the law. We 
think that the enactment of this law will insure that justice 
which has so long been denied. 

We believe that by it many who have heretofore not con- 
tributed their just proportion of taxes to the support of the 
Government will be required todo so. Sir, if I believed that 
this law did not tend in that direction I would have my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth and my right hand forget its 
cunning” before I would give my voice or my vote toit. But, 
believing as I do, that its adoption will result in a public bene- 
faction, my whole heart goes forth in its advocacy, and I am 
ready to stand or fall with the principle of equity which it car- 
ries. And may God in his infinite mercy guide us to do what- 
ever is best for the preservation of our Union and ad ministra- 
tion of justice to the whole people. [Applause.] 
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here, if we will let 


Mr. Chairman, if we will do justice eve 2 
ts, there will be no 


the tax fall where the ability to pay e 
trouble in running this Government and in perpetuating the in- 
stitutions that our fathers have bequeathed tous, Some have 
said that this is not the place, that now is not the time to impose 
an income tax. To such I answer in the language of the great 
Cardinal of France, that for justice all place is a temple and 
all seasons summer.” 5 j 

We give you this bill to do with it or by it what you will. We 


believe that if these taxes are imposed they will reach a class 
that have not been contributing to the Government that aidand 
support which the blessings they derive require that they should 
give, and we sincerely wish and hope that whatever may come 
of our deliberations here we may be guided by such wisdom, by 


such prudence, by such moderation, as will enable us to carry 
that flag to the greatest glory that this continent can give, and 
to porpant free government forever and aye. [Prolonged 
applause on the Democratic side.] 


APPENDIX—Showing operation of the income tax of 1862.—Internal-revenue receipts from income tax. 


Receipts by fiscal years. 


Receipts under each act. 


How estimated. 


1862 July 1, 1802 22, 741, 858. 25 3 per cent and 5 | 3 per cent on incomes over $600 and not over 810,000; 
per cent. over 510,000, 5 per cent. 
1863 July 1, 1862, and | 20,294, 781. 74 d0 — Same as above for act of 1862, and under joint resolu- 
ə 050, 017. 44 1864 J. R. July 4.1 tion 5 per cent on incomes over #600. 
29; 059, O17. March 3, 1865 105, 032, 176. 47 | 5 cent and | 5 per cent on incomes over $600 and not over $5,000; 
72, 982, 159. 03 1865 f per cent. over 8,000, 10 per cent. 
66, 014, 429. 34 1856 
Arbes es | 1808 p| March2, 1867.....| 189, 087,757.16 | 5 per cent On incomes over 81,000, 
37, 775, 873. 62 1869 
19, 162, 650. 75 1870 
14, 436, 861.78 1871 July 14, 1870 38, 661,824.15 | 2} per cent On incomes over $2,000. 
5, 062, 311. 62 1872 
139, 472.00 | 1862-'71 
88 2, | isei || Una aleā 
. 3 nder repe: 
97.70 186271 1 ? 199, 040. 25 | Various rates. On incomes over #600 as above. 
3,021.92 186271 
55, 627.64 | 180271 


Note.—After the year 1862 the collections during any given fiscal year were not confined to the preceding calendar year, but naturally include amounts 


due and unpaid for any previous year. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Internal Revenue Office, August 23, 1893. 


The Tariff—Protest against Refusal of House to place a Duty 
on Sugar. 


SPEECH 
HON. NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 31, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H R. 4854) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the support of the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BLANCHARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Like the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CUMMINGS], who addressed the House afew moments ago, I have 
a cause of grievance against the bill underconsideration. Inall 
the years that I haye maintained a seat on this floor I havestead- 
fastly adhered tothe principle of tariff reform. The people 
whom I immediately represent, whose commission I bear here, 
are as thoroughly in earnest in proclaiming and biel Sadar the 

rinciples of tariff reform as are the people in any other district 

the United States. During the time I have been a member 
of this House I have never failed to cast my vote for tariff-re- 
form measures. In the Forty-eighth Congress, when the bill 
known as the Morrison tariff bill“ was before the House, re- 
ducing the rate of duties on imports 20 per cent all along the 
line, I gave it the benefit of my vote. This measure failed to 
pass the House because a minority of Democrats united with the 
solid Republican vote and carried a proposition to strike out its 
enacting clause. 

Again, in asucceeding Congress, when the bill known as the 
Mills tariff bill” was up for consideration—a measure which in 
the care bestowed upon it and in the intelligence and wisdom 
displayed by its framers, commended itself to the adherents of 
the dominant party in Congress and in the country—I supported 
and advocated it. 

When the Republicans succeeded in electing a majority of the 
Fifty-first Congress, and the measure known as the McKinley 
act was brought in, I votedagainst it because in letter and spirit 
it was in opposition to tariff reform. And when the Democrats, 
as the result of the protest and indignation of the American 
people against the McKinley act, overthrew the Republicans in 
the election for members of the Fifty-second Congress, and re- 
turned to power in this House, 4 of passing a general 


tariff-reform measure because of the existence of a hostile Re- 
publican Senate and Executive, determined to try the policy of 
reporting and passing a number of separate tariff- reform bills, 
each bill taking up some article entering into the everyday use 
or consumption of the people and upon which a heavy tax was 
levied by the McKinley act, and remove this tax, I voted for all 
of these measures. They passed the Democratic House, but were 
permitted to die, unacted on, in the Republican Senate. 

When the two great political parties met in convention pre- 
ceding the last Presidential election, and the Republican party, 
true to its record of taxing the masses for the benefit of the 
classes, declared for high protection and for the maintenance of 
the McKinley act; and the Democratic party, true to its record 
of tariff reform, true to the righteous doctrine that no more of 
the people’s substance should be taken from them by the hand 
of the taxgatherer than was necessary to defray the io gaan 
of government economically administered, declared favor of 
a tariff for revenue, there was no man living in this great 
country of ours who more sincerely gave his adhesion to that 
plank of the Democratic platform than myself. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have now before us a bill which we as 
Democrats are called upon to support, that does not, in my judg- 
ment, come up to that declaration of our party made at Chicago. 
In that platform was the distinct declaration that the revenues 
which are necessary to defray the expenditures of government 
economically administered should be raised by a tariff for reve- 
nue, it being always supposed, of course, that the internal-reve- 
nue taxation upon whisky, brandy, and malt liquors would con- 
tinue to do its share of raising revenue. The platform was silent 
upon the subject of an income tax for raising revenue. 

But I am not here to-day to inveigh against the raising of a 
part of the revenue which the Government requires by a tax 
upon incomes. On the contrary,I believe in the principle of 
taxing incomes. . I believe that more of the burdens of taxation 
should be borne by the wealthy than is the case now, and more 
especially do I believe this when I come to consider that the 
great drain upon the national Treasury is the $165,000,000 a year 
that we pay for pensions. It isnot my purpose at this time to 
find fault with the liberal policy pursued by the Government 
with respect to the payment of pensions to ex-soldiers of the 
Republic who need them; and in referring to the enormous ex- 
penditures of this Government on this line, I do not do so in any 
spirit of adverse criticism. I believe, it is true, we are paying 
far too much in the way of pensions; but in alluding to that sub- 
ject to-night. it was not in any spirit of undue hostility. 

Since, however, we have embarked upon expenditures on £0 
large a scale in the payment of pensions—greater than the cost 
of maintaining any standing army by any nationality of Europe— 
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I believe the burden of raising the revenues to meet that ex- 

nditure should fall most heavily upon those who are able to 

2 it. I believe the rich men with large incomes ought to Bey 
u 


a larger of that tax than they have heretofore done. 
while I k that, Mr. Chairman, I believe thata portion of the 
revenues which this country requires, and the larger portion 
should be raised in the way that was intended by the natio 
Democratic platform—by a tariff for revenue. Does the bill un- 
der consideration do it? By no means. If you take out of the 
bill the amendment 3 to taxing incomes, which was 
voted in to-day, there would bea deficitin the Treasury, so 
far as the revenues collected under this bill are concerned, of 
more than $70,000,000; and notwithstanding the income-tax fea- 
ture adopted to-day, enough revenue can not be raised by this 
bill to meet the necessities of the Government. 

The eminent gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. MCMILLIN, who 
offered the amendment to tax incomes, told us inhis h that 
the 2 per cent tax upon all incomes in excess of $4, rot bit 
would yield to the Treasury, it was estimated, about $30,000,000 
ayearonly. And yet we are told by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his communication to the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate the other day, that this Government in its 
expenditures is running $10,000,000 a month over its revenues, 
and that at this rate the deficit at the close of the fiscal year 
would aggregate about $70,000,000. In spite of this, Mr. Chair- 
man, the Democratic majority of this House but a few days ago 
refused to adopt an amendment to place a tax of one cent and a 
half a pound upon engar which, if 1 would have yielded 


the Treasury $45,000,000 a year. It refused even to place a aniy 
of 1 cent per pound on sugar, which would have yielded exceed- 
ing $30,000,000 a year. 


ebill, when passed to-morrow by the House and sent to the 
Senate of the United States,is a measure by its title to raise 
revenues which the necessities of the Government require; but 
in pointof fact, Mr. Chairman, it falls farshort of that consumma- 
tion. We will send the bill to the Senate with the income tax, 
and for that feature of it I intend to vote, but we will send it 
there short of being a means of raising the revenue requisite to 
the expenditures of the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, from the beginning of the Government, in 1789, 
down to 1891, a tax upon sugar has always been relied upon as 
the means of pateng money into the Treasury to meet the ex- 

ditures of the Government. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Will the gentlemanallow 
me to make a suggestion? I would just like to state that this 
bill, if enacted into law, will increase the imports and raise more 
revenue than the gentleman supposes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. But not enough, even with the income 
tax added, to meet the necessities of the Treasury. I believe 
that is not denied, speaking from the standpoint of the present 
current ex of the Government. Does not the gentleman 
know that the expendituresof this Government aggregate nearly 
$500,000,000 a year? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I know it too well. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. And where is ee ots te ta 25 their oe 
minishing? Where are you going to make any sub- 
stantial reduction of itis axpeasen? There is much talk about 
this, but no one points out just where the knife should be 


ut in. 
nf But what I was going to say was that from the inception of 
this Government down to 1891 a tax had always been maintained 
upon sugar to yield revenue to the Treasury. It was always rec- 
ognized by the fathers of the Republic, by the great statesmen 
oT bygaas days, that sugar was an article upon which a great rev- 
enue could be easily and cheaply raised. For the first time in 
the history of the American Congress, the tax upon sugar was 
stricken down by the Republican majority in the Fifty-first Con- 


It was stricken down in the McKinley act of 1890, which de- 
clared that, beginning with 1891, the importation of sugar below 
No. 16 Dutch standard in color should be free, maintaining a 
duty of half a cent 55 pound upon refined sugars in the interest 
of the sugar trust. Then, as eee a bounty, which 
they did not ask, was thrown to the sugar-producers. ey did 
not ask it because it se 17 77 50 their industry from the other 
protected industries of the United States and left it to stand alone 
upon a doubtful and untried experiment. The representatives 
upon this floor of the sugar-producers of Louisiana, myself in- 

uded, protested against the bounty, not believing in its per- 
manency. While the Fifty-first Congress could enact the Me- 
Kinley act into law and A yay in it that this bounty should be 
a 5 on for fifteen years, they could not fet- 
ter the hands of succeeding Congresses; and the egg, e 
and their representatives here then predicted foes what has 
come to pass: that putting sugar upon the free 


+ and giving 


in its stead a yess 4 would result in a few years in the bounty 
being abolished, while sugar would be continued on the free list. 

Mr. Chairman, the people I immediately represent desire a 
tariff-reform bill to pass this House. The vote in my keeping 
here is their vote, and it is their wish that it be cast 75 favor of 
the best that can be had in the way of a tax-reduction measure. 
Therefore, carrying out their wishes, following my conception 
of duty, as well as remaining consistent to my record as a tariff 
reformer, I shall, when the question recurs on the final passage 
of the bill, give it the sanction of my vote. [Applause.] 

But I here and now protest against the bill in the name of the 
people of Louisiana, whose great industry of sugar-making, 
worth $25,000,000 a year, and forming the baste of an interstate 
commerce of $50,000,000 a year, is disastrously affected by it. I 
protest against the policy which puts sugar on the free list, 
which denies to the exhausted Treasury the revenue which a 
duty upon that article would bring, and which prostrates a 
great industry in my State. In the name of the sugar: producers 
of a protest against the passage of the bill in its pres- 
ent form. 

To-morrow the final vote on the bill will be taken. My col- 
leagues and myself have sought by every means possible to in- 
duce this House to place a duty on sugar. Every amendment 
. to this, offered by us, has been voted down. The scant 
provision made for sugar in the bill as originally reported from 
the Committee on Ways and Means has even been stricken out. 
Nothing, nothing relating to sugar remains in the bill. Under 
5 05 „ it is pretty hard for a Louisiana member to 
vote for it. 

Still, because it is a Democratic measure, because it is the best 
that can be had from this Democratic House in the way of the 
rodempion of the party’s pledges to the people of tariff reform 
and reduction of Federal taxation, I will vote to it through 
si Homo ana 123 it oe aore 5 te, where I 

ieve it w. amen y placing a duty on sugar. This 
will give this House another op nity of cg oanp» to the 
sugar industry of Louisiana, a State which all these years has 
steadfastly stood by the Democratic It seems hard that 
one of its great industries should be stricken down in the house 
of its friends. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be asked how it is that I, a tariff re- 
former and representing a tariff-reform constituency, could ad- 
vocate the placing of a tax upon sugar. I would answer that in 
this wise: The Democratic party from the time it had its birth, 
in Jefferson’s day, has declared for a tariff for revenue, with the 
incident of protection, and that is all I am asking for the sugar 
industry of Louisiana. I want a tariff placed upon the importa- 
tion of sugar which will give to the Treasury the revenue it 
needs and at the same time give to a promising industry the in- 
cident of 3 5 I stand hereraa a Democrat, 
protesting i its present shape, protesting 
against putting sugar upon the free list, it is because it denies to 
the Treasury the revenue it needs and deprives the sugar indus- 
try of my State the protection which it should have. 

Mr. Chairman, if the sugar industry of the United States were 
given this protection, it would be but a short time before all of 
the sugar consumed in the United States would be produced 
within the limits of our great country. 

Why, sir, the beet-sugar industry of the United States is just 
now in its infancy. Across the water, in the Germanio Empire, 
we find a million tons of sugar produced annually from beets; 
and yet we have within the limits of the United States a territory 
twice as large as the Germanic Empire, just as susceptible of 
raising the sugar beet successfully as it is raised in Germany. 
We have another area in the United States, three times the size 
of the Germanic Empire, that will raise successfully sorghum 
for sugar-making; and we have within the limits of the United 
States another area of country, as great as the Germanic Empire, 
which will raise cane for sugar- ing, witha degree of success 
that has surpassed the expectations of the most sanguine. 

With this adaptability of our country for beet-raising, and 
sorghum-raising, and cane-raising for sugar-making 1 
it needs but the fostering care of the Government on the line of 
a tariff for revenue, with the incident of protection, and there- 
after a cessation of agitation of the question, to make that in- 
dustry one of the greatest in America. 

Just now, with all the possibilities I have mentioned for suc- 
cessful sugar production in the United States, we produced only 
about 330,000 tons of sugar last year, as against a million of tons 
in Germany. 4 

But this industry of sugar-making in the United States is just 
budding into full fruition, It can now plainly be seen that if it 
continues to thrive and develop in the next few years as it has 
in the last few years in a d e or two we would not only raise 
in this country the 2,000,000 tons of sugar our people annually 
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msume, but would become exporters of sugar to other coun- 

es. And yet with this ility, aye, this probability, ex- 

ting, we have here a bill which refuses the fostering care of 
the Government to this greatand promising industry, and which 
does it in spite of the fact that we need the revenue thata duty 
upon sugar would give us. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust this bill will be recommitted to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, with instructions to report it 
back in a form more perfect and satisfactory than now. I shall 
vote for a motion to recommit, believing that if recommitted it 
Will return to this House with a duty on sugar. Should this be 
refused I will vote to pass the bill here and send it to the Senate, 


83 that Let 1 amend it by placing a duty on sugar. 
or this I shall diligently labor. 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JAMES E. COBB, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 
cae House in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. COBB of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In its declaration of principles the Demo- 
cratic party of the United States, lately assembled in convention 
at Chicago, adopted the following: 

Sud. 3. We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the 
great majority of the American e for the benefit of the few. We de- 
clare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic that the Fed- 
eral Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff 
duties, except for the a, tn of revenue only, and we demand that thecol- 
lection of such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government 
when honestly and economically administered. 


This clear-cut declaration of the unconstitutionality of the 
doctrine of protection as now held by the Republican party I 
propose to maintain. 

at unnecesary taxation is unjust taxation; and that unjust 
taxation is robbery under the forms of law, are propositions 
which are admitted by all. The Republican and the Democrat, 
the protectionist and the free trader alike admit their truth. 
But fhe dividing line in political thought and opinion isin the 
interpretation of the words“ necessary taxátion.” 


The Republican party, and those who hold with them on this’ 


reat question, regard the building up of industries favored by 

w as being as much the subject of governmental care as is the 
protection of life, liberty and property. They gofurther, and as- 
sert that the taxing power isas legitimately exercised in build- 
ing up private fortunes, in taking care of favored industries, in 
3 the scope of the enterprises of individual men, as itis 
in providing those means by which the agencies of the Govern- 
ment may be chy Loge in order that itself may be preserved. 

On the other hand, the Democratic party and those who hold 
with them believe that the true and the only true functions of 

overnment are to secure to its citizens the protection of life, 

berty and property. And we believe, Mr. Chairman, that when 
that end is attained, when government has reached such a point 
in administration that it has secured to men protection to their 
lives, and protection in the enjoyment of their liberty and prop- 
erty, it has reached the utmost extent to which it ought to be 
permitted to go. 

The first system is paternal in the highest degree. It contends 
for thatform of government which will be a foster-parent to in- 
dividual industry, distributing fayors according to the will of 
those who happen for the time being to control in its adminis- 
tration. The other system magnifies the individual and mini- 
mizesgovernmentalpower. It is based on the idea that that peo- 
ple are best governed whoare governed the least and are allowed 
the widest scope possible for the exercise of individual energy, 
individual enterprise, and individual endeavor. 

Mr. Chairman, these are the two lines of political thought 
which now divide the country, and which make existing condi- 
tions so fraught with interest and importance. 

No power of government is so important as the taxing power; 
none is more despotic. By the use of it the heavy hand of gov- 
ernment is put upon that which every individual holds to be 
eacred—only second in sacredness to life and liberty. The senti- 
ment which prevails everywhere is that that which a man has 


acquired by the sweat of his brow, that which his own efforts, 
his own endeavors, his own enterprise, his own energy, his own 
talents, have enabled him toaccumulate belongs of right to him- 
self. The citizen goes further in his thought; he regards these 
possessions as even a part of himself. 

The property, let it be what it will—in money, in land, in per- 
sonal effects, no matter what—that a man has thusaccumulated 
he feels to be but the visible and tangible expression of those 
energies and powers with which the God of nature has endowed 
him, It is the coined sweat of his brow. And when you take 
that from him, except under equal laws, well understood and 
fairly administered, he believes that injustice has been done 
him; that he is the victim of robbery. 

This is the universal sentiment, and hence, while every good 
citizen recognizes the importance of the taxing power—that 
without it government itself can not exist, there is not on the 
other hand any man of ordinary intelligence who does not also 
subscribe to the doctrine that, although animportant and essen- 
tial power, it is so despotic in its character that it must be care- 
fully guarded and watched. The esteem which men put on 
the Š agence of property is evidenced by the fact thatin the 
fundamental law everywhere its 33 is coequal in regard 
with the protection of life and liberty. In the constitutions of 
all the States of the American Union will be found in words or 
substance, the declaration that the true end of government is 
the protection of life, liberty and property. These three posses- 
sions are associated with each other in fundamental declarations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this being true, and universally true 
among men, the most prominent sentiment that controls them, 
it is well to emphasize the fact that the hand of the Govern- 
ment should never be put on any man’s ions or property 
any more than on his life, his limb, his liberty, unless it is done 
at the demand of extreme necessity. Necessity, and necessity 
alone, justifies the imposition of a tax, asnecessity, and necessity 
alone, justifies the deprivation of life or liberty. 

Still, Mr. Chairman, we are confronted with the inquiry, 
whence is this necessity? We are confronted with the question 
as to the limit to which this power to tax may go; and here, as 
I remarked in the outset, is dividing line between the two 
great political parties in this country. 

In discussing this question of the limitation of this necessity, 
the broadest field of inquiry is opened tous. Wemightgo in 
a general discussion as to the powers of government anywhere 
and under any conditions among civilized men, because there are 
certain truths which underlie all civilized governments, espe- 
cially those in which the people’s voice is heard and their con- 
trolling power felt, without reference to whether the govern- 
ment is controlled by a written constitution such as ours or not. 

But the field is too broad to enter now. I will confine myself, 
in the further discussion of the subject, to the limitation as it af- 
fects our own country and our own system. 

Mr. Chairman, no argument is needed at this day to prove the 
assertion that this Government is one of limited powers, and of 
enumerated powers as well; and he is a false er of histor: 
who does not well understand that the Constitution of the Uni 
States never could have been adopted if it had not been made 
known to the people of that day that this was to bea government of 
enumerated and limited powers. 

The people of the States were jealous. They were familiar 
with their State governments. They understood the operation 
of their Statesystems. They understood that thosesystems were 
kept, and rigidly kept, under their own control. They knew 
thatunder their eye the governments then existing would be 
conducted, and that therefore no power could be exercised that 
would trench upon their liberty because they themselves could 
control it. But when they were approached with the proposition 
that a general government was needed; when they presented 
to them the idea that the people of all the States should have a 
voice in the control of the domestic affairs of each, they hesitated, 
and it required all the power, all the influence, and all the reason- 
ing of the leaders of thought of that day to bring the 8 of 
the people to understand that the formation of this General Gov- 
ernment was to be to their advantage. And how was it eventu- 
ally done? In one way alone, and that was by showing to them 
clearly and conclusively, as they believed, that no power would 
be exercised by the government that was proposed to be formed 
except that which was enumerated in the Constitution. 

Not only is this the truth of history but the deliverances of 
the highest courts have emphasized this view. Chief Justice 
Marshall says: 

This Government is acknowledged by all to be one of limited powers. The 
8 that it can exercise only the powers granted to it would seem to be 


pparent to uire to be enforced Bi ae arguments which its en- 
8 friends, while it was depending before the people, found it neces- 
sary to urge. 


It was necessary to urge these arguments while the Constitu- 
tion was depending before the people; but having been adopted, 
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this great lawyer and learned judge, himself a liberal construc- 
tionist, speaks in amazement that any man should for a moment 
controvert the idea that, beyond the power conferred by express 
terms and within express limitations, the Government should 
never go. 

When we look into the instrument which this judge has pro- 
nounced as poring ormon a government of limited and enum- 
erated powers, what do we find with regard to the exercise of 
its taxing power? It is gren in express terms, otherwise it 
could not be exercised at all. But what are the terms? The 
Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
pors and excises, to pay tho debtsand provide for the common 

efense and general welfare of the United States.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the first terms used, to pay the debts, 
to provide for the common defense,” are too plain to be misun- 
derstood. No contention has ever arisen respecting them; and 
the only part of this clause in the instrument which has pro- 
duced contention is that with regard to the general welfare.” 

It ought, it seems to me, to be a matter of surprise, as tas 
that expressed by Chief Justice Marshall in the deliverance that 
I have just quoted, that there should be any diffculty whatever 
in construing this clause of the Constitution; and when I hear 
men construe it as a grant of unlimited power, I often suppose 
that they do not believe what they assert, but that they are merely 
attempting to find an excuse for the authority which they de- 
sire the Government to exercise. 

All readers of history know the contest that was made both be- 
foreand immediately succeeding the formation of the Constitution 
of the United States. There were two parties then. One part 
was for a strong Federal Government, the other was for uphold- 
ing the rights of the people of the States. This contest wenton 
in the Convention, and after the adoption of the Constitution it 
did not cease, because there were men in that day, as thereare 
in this, who attempted to secure in an indirect way what they 
failed to secure by direct methods. Or, if this language is too 
strong, it is at least true that they went to the extreme limitin 
so construing the words used in the Constitution as to give to 
them the widest possible significance in their grant of power. 

To this class belonged Mr. Justice Story. And yet, writing of 
the Constitution with deliberation and care, he says that the 
words to provide for the common defense and the general wel- 
fare are not words of grant. I quote his language. i 

In speaking of the two constructions of the words, pay the 
debts and providefor the general welfare,” the one that they are 
of themselves grants of power, and the other that they have no 
independent significance, he says: 

t 

r Mise tet A 
sense of the nation, and seems supported by reasoning at once solid and im- 
pregnable. The reading, therefore, which will be maintained in these com- 
mentaries is that which makes the latter words a qualification of the former; 
and this will be best illustrated by supplying the words which are necessary 
to be supplied to be understood inthis interpretation. They will stand thus: 
“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises in order to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general wolfare of the United States.“ 

He further says that if this construction is not the true one, 
then the Constitution would not only practically create an un- 
limited national government, but that— 

The enumerated powers would tend to embarrassment and eet 


since they would only give rise to doubt as to the true extent of the gen 
powers and of the enumerated powers. 


Thisinterpretation, Mr. Chairman, leads to the inevitable con- 
clusion that these words are words not of grant, but of limita- 
tion. May collect * * in order to pay the debts and to 
provide for the general welfare.” Now, how is that to be done? 

Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him one question, for information? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. e ia 

Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania. I want to know for my own 
information as well as others. Were not the framers of our 
Constitution the gentlemen who enacted the tariff law of 1789? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Some of them were. 

Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania. Was it not called the second 
Declaration of Independence; was it not known as that? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I will concede it for the sake of 
argument; and what then? There is nothing in the first tariff 
act of 1789 that controverts the position I assert. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. That only provided for a tax of 8 per 
cent, z 

Mr.COBB of Alabama. Ifa tariff averaging only 8 per cent of 
duty islauded by Republicans as sufficiently protective, why do 
they object to the pending bill? 

ow, Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose, I pause to say, to 


assume the position that the power to levy impost duties is not 
in the Constitution. The gentleman from 
takes the line of my argumentif he supposes it wi 


‘ennsylvania mis- 
lead me to 


any such conclusion. I admit that power. But I propose to 
show a vast difference between the just exercise of the power to 
collect revenues by tariff taxation, and the doctrine of proteo- 
tion as now held by the Republican party. 

To resume the line of my argument. T have shown that thisis 
a Government of limited and enumerated powers. Being such 
a Government, it follows that no power can be exercised by it 
except such as is contained in some granting clause in the Con- 
stitution, or such as is nece to carry such express power 
into execution. The authorities are numerous on this point, and 
too familiar to need to be quoted. The clause of the Constitu- 
tion to lay and collect taxes, etc., which I have quoted, is the 
only one having reference to the power tolevy and collect taxes. 

I have shown with sufficient clearness, I trust, that the words 
‘ provide for the common defense and general welfare are not 
words granting power, but, like the words ‘‘to pay the debts,” 
are words limiting the exercise of the power to 1 — by preserib- 
ing the purposes for which the power is given. 

What, then, is the scope and meaning of the words “ to lay 
and collect taxes, * * * toprovideforthe * * * general 
welfare”? It is this, clearly: to collect the means by taxation 
which are necessary to execute every power enumerated in the 
Constitution. To regulate commerce is to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare; toestablish post-offices and post-roads is to provide 
for the general welfare; todeclare war is to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare; and so of every enumerated power. 

But to execute these grants, agenciesare required; vessels are 
to be built, armies raised and supported, menare to be employed 
and paid, and the like; and for such purposes money is a neces- 
sity. But money is not to be had by any government except by 
taxation. Hence the operation of the general-welfare clause in 
the Constitution. 

It is to embrace in our ganora: term every specified grant of 

wer as the object on which the power to tax should operate. 

o what conclusion would any other construction lead? 

Construe the words ‘‘provide for the general welfare” as an 
independent grant of power, and we are confronted with the 
amazing proposition that we have a Government of limited and 
defined powers resting on the Constitution, which contains the 
grants, and yet aclause in the instrument itself which super- 
sedes every specification. In other words, we have a Govern- 
ment of enumerated powers, and at the same time of unlimited 
and undefined powers. To admit such an absurd proposition is to 
brand the fathers who framed the Constitution and the men who 
adopted it as idiots and imbeciles. 

If, then, the power to tax is the power under the Constitu- 
tion to provide the means necessary for the execution of the 
granted powers, and only that, where is the enumerated power 
under which the protection doctrine of the Republican party 
canfind shelter? It can not be found. The protection doctrine 
is contained in no one of the specified grants, nor is it necessary 
in order to carry into execution any one of these grants. It is 
neither an express nor implied power; and being neither the 
one nor the other, it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. Chairman, I have in the argument thus far spoken of the 
doctrine of protection as now held by the Republican party, 
without pausing to define it. I have said that the levy ofimport 
duties is not necessarily unconstitutional; and it may now be ad- 
mitted that such levy carries with it an element of protection. 
But that incidental protection which follows the just use of the 
taxing power through tariff e and the protection which 
is the avowed doctrine of the Republican party, are quite differ- 
ent, the one from the other. 2 

The difference consists in the purposes for which the taxing 
power is used. What, then, is the Republican doctrine of protec- 
tion? Until recent years this question was not easily answered, 
for it was not until a recent period that this party advanced to 
the bold claim which they make to-day. 

But now obscurity and doubt are at an end. In unmistakable 
terms the protectionists declare their meaning and purpose; 
and these are that after all the necessities of the Government 
for revenue are supplied, after all the incidental protection is 
secured which attaches toall tariff legislation, the people shall 
be still further taxed to build up favored private enterprises. 

Ina word, they claim that protection for the sake of protec- 
tion and without regard tothe collection of revenue justifies the 
use of the taxing power of the Government. Again I ask, with 
all the emphasis I can give the question: Where in the Con- 
stitution is there a clause which, under the most liberal construc- 
tion, can support such claim? 

But it is said that the pennis pay nothing by reason of the 
protective system. If this contention is true, if ít be granted that 
the importer and not the consumer pays the tariff duties, still 
the constitutional argument is not affected. If a mode of taxa- 
tion is unconstitutional, it can not be justified by the fact that 
our own people are not burdened by it. The true teaching is 
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that expediency ot any kind should not carry us beyond the 
limitations of our own fundamental law. i 

But is it true that the consumer does not pay this tax? 

If so, why this clamor for protection? How can any one re- 
ceive protection unless he is by operation of law enabled to 
charge to the consumer more than he would otherwise be called 
on to pay? But the most ultra protectionist admits that in some 
instances the consumer pays the tariff duty, and if the consumer 
in one instance only is thus burdened, the argument is main- 
tained that the taxing power of the Government is used for a 
purpose other than the collection of revenue; and, if soused, the 
system which permits it is unconstitutional. 

If this argument is sound it ought to be sufficient. If we 
would escape the evils of a consolidated government, manifold 
and threatening, we should make haste to reawaken in our own 
minds, and in the minds of the people everywhere, that venera- 
tion for the Constitution which existed aforetime because of the 
restraints it imposes on Congressional authority. 

But there is the question of expediency. Ithas been long and 
ably discussed. I pass to a brief consideration of it. 

he favorite argument at this day on this line, used by protec- 
tionists, is the benefits supposed to accrue to laboring men by 
reason of protection. With what vociferousness has it been it- 
erated sa reiterated on this floor during this debate that the 
labo man should be the special object of 3 care. 
His praises are on every tongue of protectionists. And why? 
Because it is from him that accumulated wealth, made possible 
by protection and become its master, reaps its richest harvests; 
and it would soothe and flatter while it robs him. mace 

Let us examine briefly this claim made by protection in the 
name of labor. What are the elements which affect the wages 
oflaboring men? They are intelligence aad efficiency, which 
mean wealth-producing power. It is said, and truly, that there 
is no sentiment in business. Labor is employed that thereby 
the employer may accumulate wealth. 

The more skilled the laborer the ter the demand for his 
services and the less the competition, hence the greater the 
wages. But the less the skill required the greater the number 
competing, and the more complete the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. To suppose that the employers in protected 
industries are less liable to take advantage of this law because 
less selfish than their fellows, is to accredit them with a degree 
of virtue which their past conduct does not warrant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


has expired. A 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. I ask that the gentleman’s time be ex- 
tended five minutes. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I can not extend the argument. La- 
boring men of intelligence understand it. They know that it is 
competition which affects the ghee of laber. True, they sign 
petitions for the preservation of the system of protection, but at 
the first opportunity they make manifest the compulsion under 
which they acted in this regard, by voting in ever-increasing 
1 8 the Democratic ticket. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another view affecting the inter- 
ests of laboringmen. Letitbe granted that protection increases 
the wages of labor. What wages are thus affected, and who pays 
them? In presenting the constitutional argument, I have said 
briefly, but sufficiently for my then purpose, that the consumer 
is burdened with whatever increase of cost to articles consumed 
that protection gives. Let us recur to this point. All imported 

oods enter the country through the custom-houses, and before 
Tose that are dutiable are delivered to the Owner by the cus- 
toms officers the customs duties must be paid. 

This is common knowledge. The duties thus paid become as 
much a part of the cost of the goods as the charges for transporta- 
tion, or the original purchase price. These costs—the original 
pues the amount paid for transportation and the duties col- 

ected at the ports of entry—must be reimbursed to each seller 
from the importer to the consumer before there can be profits 
made. But the object of importation is that prons may be real 
ized on the sale of the goods imported; and the consumer is the 
last purchaser. 
at is plainer, then, than that the consumer pays the duties 
levied under tariff laws? Thishedoes. Thisisthe generalrule. 
There are exceptions, I admit, but too few to be of value in the 
argument. 
ut this demonstrable and repeatedly demonstrated fact, that 
the consumer pays the duties levied on imported goods, is but 
a part and very small part of the burdens which protective tariff 
legislation causes to be imposed on him. 

Tarif legislation proes; and how? By destroying below 
acertain limit of pr ce the competition of foreign with home 
products, This it is intended to do if used as aprotecting agency. 


With foreign competition thus removed in his favor, the 
American manufacturer is enabled to increase the price of his 
roductions to the consumer to the extent of the tariff duty. 
at this is done is evidenced by the well-established fact that 
many cases, articles of American manufacture can be purchased 


at a less price in foreign markets than at home. 

The laboring men of the country—those in whose interest it 
is claimed that the protective system operates—constitute the 
great mass of consumers, and hence are forced to pay under the 
operation of the system a far greater amount for articles pur- 
chased by them than they can possibly gain by inerease of $ 
And this vast sum thus extorted from the consumers by law, 

‘oes, not to the Government, but into the coffers of the manu- 
acturers. What wonder that, in these latter days, the line be- 
tween the rich and the r is drawn as never before in our 
history. What wonder that discontent is everywhere, and that 
want sits at the board where abundance should be found. 

But the fallacy of the reasoning that protection for proia: 
tion’s sake is justified on the ground of the benefits flowing 
therefrom to the laboring man, is made more manifest from the 
consideration that the number of the laborers in the protected 
industries, and who alone can receive benefit from protection, 
K few in comparison with the laborers in other departments of 

ustry. 

The result is that, under the most favorable view we can give 
to protection as e bce the many are made forced contribu- 
tors from their hard earnings to the wages of the few. 

And who are these many? They are over four-fifths of Amer- 
ican workingmen—the farmers, the wage-workers, the mechan- 
ies, the laborers in every field of industry and enterprise. And 
these are they who constitute the most conservative element of 
our citizenship; these are they who love their country and its 
institutions with unselfish devotion; these are they who in the 
strength of self-reliant manhood build the homes of the land, and 
go to their allotted toil asking of government nothing but equal 
laws fairly and honestly administered. A 

But these are they whose united voices are swelling the de- 
mand for reform and relief. They have been patient and long- 
suffering, because conservative and patriotic. They have bent 
to burdens which should not have been puton them. They have 
watched the decadence of their own prosperity, while the wealth 
of the country has been garnered by the favorites of Republican 
legislation. 

And now, with patience exhausted, and refusing longer to be 
deceived and cajoled, they have turned from the party which 
has betrayed them, and demand of a Democratic Congress to. 
restore to the country the era when 1 before the law was 
the birthright of every American citizen, and when the heavy 
hand of governmental exaction was not laid with crushing 
weight on the industries of the poor. 

Said the gentleman from Pennsylvania a moment ago, the 
ra Sp men of the country are to determine the issue now 
joined. j 
: I thank God that this is true; that the men who pay the taxes 
will know for what pu these taxes are levied. The fight 
is on and they are to the front, and there they will remain until 
see eee shouts shall proclaim the victory won. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that protection as now taught by 
the Republican party is of modern origin. It can find no sup- 
pore from the advocacy of those who in the earlier days of our 

istory used the term in different significance. . 

But the effects ofa tariff of high and more modeate duties, re- 
spectively, are before the country, and may well serve as a basis 
for just errant on the results to be expected of extending, as 
protectionists advocate, the systemof high duties. Were it not 
that the same facts are so constantly appealed to in support of 
diverse and contradictory argumentation, I would be surprised 
at the assertion often made that the period in which the tariff 
laws approached most nearly arevenue basis was the period of 
least general prosperity. The reverse is true. 

Trustsand tramps, strikes and lockouts—theseare terms which, 
in the significancy now belonging to them, had their origin in 
the period of highest tariff legislation, and the conditions which 
p vced them are directly traceable to high tariff enactments. 

ompare the decade when customs duties were lowest, and ad- 
justed with reference to the demands of the Government for 
revenue, with the decade last past, and how great the contrast. 
Then the wealth of the country was generally distributed; now 
it is teing gathered in the handsof afew. Then the demand for 
remunerative employment was readily met; now thousands of 
honest and industrious men, hard pressed for the necessities of 
life, are crying aloud, not for charity, but for opportunities to 
labor. Then the volume of the currency flowed unobstructed 
through the channels of trade to every portion of the oe 
now it is congested in a few money centers, and the money-hold- 
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ers are demanding the issuance of Government bonds that they 
may have safe investment of their surplus wealth. Then the 
farmer, he on whom the posal of every country SLANA 


rests, was independent and happy; now, with hishome mor 
and —— 72 hand de rived of value, he toilson with 
his way y hope. 

ese contrasts, which are object-lessons, might be 
extended; but enough. Why do they exist? Why this differ- 
ence between the then and the now? Our lands have not ceased 
to be productive; the sun and the rains have not failed in their 
fruc ng power; the hands of the toilers have not lost their 
cunning or their willingness; the seasons have not ceased to 
bring abundant harvests, and yet the whole land seems a prey 
to aN mpe a let it norae 5 a that 2 m- 
ocratic part; nowise responsible for ting conditions. 
Causes there are, but what? 

It is not in my thoughts to attribute these adverse conditions 
to tariff legislation alone, but what I do believe and assert is 
that every economic influence tending to produce them springs 
directly or indirectly from the existing tariff as its parent 
source. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

. COBB of Alabama. One moment, Mr. Chairman. Re- 
form is the demand of the hour, and reformall along the line is the 
mission of the Democratic party. It will fulfill the mission. 
Be not deceived, you who exult inthe hope that dissensions 
divide us. Your hope is vain. Economic conditions interwoven 
by more than a quarter of a century of mislegislation into every 
business interest may not be violentl $ 

How to effect the needed refo; on with the least shock to 
these business interests,requires the best and most prudent 
thought of the country. Methods will adjust themselves. They 


who have fought through long gee of disappointment and 
disco t, they who have in patience held fast to their 
faith in the ultimate reéstablishment of the true principles of 
our Government will not by deserting their pa eld to their 
political enemies the vantage ground already ed. 
The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. DAN WAUGH. 


OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 12, 1894. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ving under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenũe for the Government, and for other purposes 

Mr. WAUGH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have the honor to represent a constituency 
largely engaged in the productive pursuits of life, and as the 

urpose of ‘the pending measure, as we are informed by its 

riends, is to cheapen the 1 of labor, or, in other words, 
to cheapen the products of the farm, factory, and shop to the 
consumer, it must logically follow that it is unfriendly and hos- 
tile to the interests of the great body of the people of my district, 
I can not, therefore, maintain a silence and see the bill pa 
without recording my most earnest protest against it. e 
author of the bill volunteered the very remarkable statement in 
the o of this discussion, which should be made the title of 
the bill, as it is the true meaning: That the consumer is not 
created for the producer, but that the producer is created for 
the consumer.” 

This will indeed be a new revelation to the farmers of my dis- 
trict, to learn that slavery still exists; that they are not born 
free men, but born slaves and servants to that lordly class, the 
consumers, that labor not, neither do they spin.” idea of 
cheap labor and cheap products of labor comes from the age 
where the consumer owned the producer and his product and 
fixed the price of both. The consumer was master and the pro- 
ducer slave. That idea has no place in the civilization of to- 
xf [Applause. | 

do not believe, sir, that the farmers of Indiana will humbly 
8 necks to receive the yoke as the insignia ot their new 
ndage. 


THERE SHOULD BE NO CLASS DISTINCTION ENFORCED BY LAW. 


We are a nationol producers and consumers. Any legislation 
that creates a distinction between classes is un-American and 


repugnant to our free institutions. The fiscal policy of the Gov- 
ernment should bear equally u allthe people, recognizing no 
aia distinction or superior rights to one that is denied to an- 
other. 

Should there be any favorites of the law I am so constituted 
that I would give it to that class which creates the wealth of the 
country, that vast army of workers on whose shoulders rests the 
mighty fabric of the Republic. We are not an idle people, speak- 
ing generally our laborers are hard-working producers. An 
system that makes the product of their toil cheap may be well 
suited for idle men who depend on the labor of others for a liv- 
ing, but is clearly bad for him that produces. 

he price of labor is fixed by the same universal law that con- 
trols the price of the product of labor—‘‘ supply and demand.” 
When the price of the productis reduced the price of labor must 
suffer a corresponding reduction. 

There is no laborer in all the land so blind that he can not 
see that the cheapening of the product of his hands is disas- 
trous to his interests, or to see that free trade in products means 
free trade in labor. The Government should secure to the citi- 
zen the means of self-maintenance, so far as its laws and policies 
can effect that end. If the laws are so framed that the people 
are deprived or crippled in their means of support, of what use 
isthe Government or citizenship? If this opportunity of self- 
maintenance under the laws is equally enjoyed by the alien as 
the citizen, and under conditions more favorable to the alien 
than the citizen in that the citizen is compelled to contribute 
to the support and defense of the Government while the alien 
has the same advantages free of cost and without even requiring 
his allegiance, the Government becomes a curse rather than a 
neig These are the conditions that the policy of this meas- 
ure invites this country to. 

No government should give or bestow upon foreigners the op: 
portunities of its own people, to provide for their daily wan 
and tosecure to themselves the necessary comforts of life. There 


is no surer way to des the means of our people to exist and 
im h the country to transfer these opportunities of 
existence to the le of other countries. This will surely be 


the result shoul bill be enacted into law. The reduction 
of tariff duties proposed by this bill means increased importa- 
tions of foron products and an increased exportation of our 
money to pay or them, and a co uent contraction of our cur- 
rency. The evils of such a policy does not stop here. The im- 
rtation of articles that our own people are engaged in produc- 
takes the Mages of an equal amount of the American product 
and supplies the demand to that extent, and deprives American 
laborers of the means of support to the extent of the labor cost 
of the foreign product. 

We not only pay the foreigner for his goods that ought to have 
gone to our own people and thus compel our producers to stand 

le for work, but foreign importations tend to an en- 
forced idleness of the people and an impoverishment of the pro- 
ducers. The seers A pay for the foreigmproduct is taken out 
of the country and is lost to us as a basis of taxation and to the 
wealth of the country. r 

The purchase of the domestic article, the money and article, 
both remain at home, adding to the wealth of the country and 
bearing its equal burden of taxation, relieving the taxpayers of 
the country to that extent. 

Our farmers are an intelligent class of people, and can plainly 
see that their interests as producers of fo products depend 
upon the general prosperity of the country, and that all classes 
of laborers have steady employment at a fair remuneration, as 
they furnish them a better market with purchasers able to pay 
them better prices for their products. 

It therefore logically follows that any system that tends to 
deprive our people of employment or the means to buy is as 
much to their disadvantage asif it was directed at their own in- 
dividual prosperity. 

THE FARMER MADE A SACRIFICE TO FREE TRADE. 


This measure strikes the most cruel blow at those engaged in 
the farming industries of the country. It takes the following 
articles from the agricultural schedule that are protected by the 
McKinley tariff and places them on the free list: 


Duties 
pro) 
Duties now levied. y pees 5 

bill. 

25 cents per bushel........ Free. 

5 cents per pound Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
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Duties 


pro) 
1 


Duties now levied. 


-| 10 cents per pound 
3 cents each 


per 

11 to 12 cents ee 
30 cents per po aie 

-| 10 cents per pound 
88 per ton 


YPP EPE PPEP r Fb 


And that is not all; it takes the following farm products and 
ractically transfers them to the free list, only imposing a duty 
Br 20 per cent as to all countries which im a duty on the like 
protools when exported from the United States; to all countries 
posing no duties, free: $ 


Duties 
Articles. Duties now levied. by Wilson 

bill. 

25 per cent ad valorem . Free. 
25 cents per bushel... Do. 
15 cents per bushel.. Do. 
cent Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


It also makes sweeping reductions in the duties now imposed 
upon the following agricultural products: 7 

Horses and mules—$30 per head: if valued at $150 and over, 
30 per cent ad valorem. 
* cone more than one year old, $10; one year oldor less, $2 per 

ead. 

Sheep one year old or more, 81.50 per head; less than one year 
old, 75 cents per head. 

These are the duties imposed by the present law. This bill 
proposes to reduce all these duties to 20 per cent ad valorem. 

I also call attention to the duties now imposed upon the fol- 
lowing items and the duties proposed by the Wilson bill: 


20 per cent ad valorem. 
Do. 
$ Do. 
30 per cent ad valorem. 
Do. 


-| 10 per cent ad valorem. 
30 per cent ad valorem. 


20 per cent ad valorem. 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 


82 per ton. 
10 cents per gallon. 


This measure in effect means free trade in farm products and 
turns our farmers over to the merciless competition with the 
pauper labor of the world. All this is done in the name and in- 


* 


terest of the sacred rights of the consumer that he may live in 
luxury and ease at the farmer's expense. 


DOES PROTECTION BENEFIT THE FARMER? 


It is said by some who are more devoted to assertions than 
rapes A that protection does not benefit the farmer. If that 
is so, why reduce the tariff on farm products? Youaren 
revenues bad enough and your bill falls $70,000,000 short of rais- 
ing enough tomeet the expenses of the Government, the reduction 
ismade in the belief it willreduce the price and it can not be ex- 
plained away. Let us see what truth re is in this statement 
that protection does not benefit the farmer. The McKinley bill 
largely increased the duties on all farm stocks and products; for 
several years prior to the taking effect of that law there was an 
average annual importation and sale in our morkets of the follow- 
ing foreign articles: 62,411 horses; 88,000 head of beef cattle; 8,250,- 
538 bushels of potatoes; 1,942,864 bushels of beans; 100,269 tons of 
hay; 55,000 bushels of buckwheat; 1,581,941 bushels of flaxseed; 
16,000,000 dozen of eggs; 200,000 bushels of turnips; $1,250,923 
oniy products; $8,794 fruits other than tropical; $3,637,301 vege- 

es, 

The year following the taking effect of the McKinley law there 
was a rease in foreign importations of farm products of $6,- 
491,246, Thus we see our farmers were deprived of a market to 
the extent of the imported articles, and by the protection offered 
them by the McKinley law reducing importations they were 
piran a market for their products amounting to over $6,000,000 

at without such protection foreigners would have enjoyed. 
Protection to the farmer means a greater demand for his prod- 
ucts and a better market at home. 


FREE WOOL WILL DESTROY OUR SHEEP INDUSTRY. 


This bill also strikes down the barrier of protection between 
the woolindustry of this country and the ag Oey cheap labor, 
and cheapcivilization of Australia and South erica, where the 
conditions prevailing are more favorable to woolgrowing than 
they are with us. 

In these countries their flocks graze the year round on chaep 
rented land, the rents costing less than we have to pay in taxes 
on our land. Our flocks graze upon high priced land, and must 
be housed and fed from four to five months each year. Our 
farmers also sustain a heavy loss in the shrinkage of their wool 
crop and loss of sheep by the severity of our winters, with which 
the flock-owners of the countries named do not have to contend. 
In these countries they can sell their wool for less thanitcosts 
us to raise it. With such a merciless competition invited and 
sure to arise for the American markets when wool is put on the 
free list, and our farmers being at such a disadvan and the 
contest so unequal, there can be but one result and that will be 
a destruction in a very few years of our flocks and wool industry, 
and we left dependent on foreign countries for our wool 1 
When this has been accomplished and the outside world is in pos- 
session of our markets, it will fix the price we will have to pay for 
the wool we want, and the consumer and laborer will finally 
have to pay more for their woolen goods than they have to pay 
now. 

That this result will follow has been demonstrated. It was 
shown before the Committee on Ways and Means that the wool- 
growers of the West were shipping their sheep out by the thou- 
sand to get out of the business, and that the ers and mer- 
chants would no longer extend the credit that they had formerly 
given to the woolgrowers for the necessary running expenses, 
considering sheep, under present condition, poor security for 
such advances. this is the effect of the threat of free wool, 
what must be the effect when we have the full realization. With 
this growing and profitable industry, ranking seventh in value 
among the agricultural pursuits of the country, destroyed, the 
2,000,000 and more of people to whom it gives employment will 
be compelled to seek other fields of labor, and in turn become 
competitors of their own people in other lines of industry, result- 
ing, in a still larger army of unemployed. 

he crying want of the day is more work, not more compet- 
itors. Itis the duty of every government to adoptsuch policies» 
and methods as keep as far as possible its own people em- 
ployed at a fair renumeration, not to pauperize them. ith our 
industry destroyed and we dependent on foreign nations they 
will supply our wants with the raw material,so called,or the 
manufactured product as will best subserve their interests. 
Foreign importation of woolen goods will be largely increased, 
taking the place of the products of our woolen mills and creating 
another army of 5 from the ranks of the 40, 000 now 
employed in woolen and factories of the country. It is in- 
sisted that to put wool on the free list will give cheaper raw 
material to the manufacturer and consequently cheaper wool 
goods to the consumer. 
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To reduce the price of woolen poe by taking the tariff off 
wool you must take the amount of the tariff out of the pockets 
of the farmers, amounting to about $27,000,000, thus compelling 
our farmers to pay that amount on the price of the woolen goods 
urchased by the consumers all over the country. This would 
k the rankest kind of class legislation. To esca isdilemma 
our friends of free wool argue to the farmer thatit will give him 
a better market and a better price for his wool. If that be true 
it will increase the price of the raw material to the factory and 
woolen goods to the consumer. Therefore, by putting wool on 
the free list we have not lessened but increased the price of 
woolens to the consumer, and have in addition thereto lost $27,- 
000,000 in revenues tothe Government; that, too, when the pend- 
ing tariff measure falls short to meet our current expenses. 
This whole free-trade policy seems to have but one object, and 
that is cheap products for the consumer without any reference 
whatever to giving employment to our laborers or their ability 
to get money with which to buy. It is bad economic or govern- 
mental policy to purchase goods or the raw material to make 
them from abroad at any price when it has the effect to keep 
idle our own labor, which could have produced them at home. 


THIS BILL OFFERS THE FARMERS THE SHADOW AND THE CONSUMER THE 
SUBSTANCE. 


The benefits this measure holds out to the farmer to win his 
good favor is but a sham and a mockery. It offers him free ag- 
ricultural implements which, on an average, can be purchased 
now for one-half of what they could tenor twelve yearsago. A 

ood reaper can be purchased now for about one-third of what 
f cost ten years ago. The patents on these inventions have or 
will soon expire. Competition is constantly lowering their 
prices. Free binding-twine is also offered. All these things 
amount to nothing in comparison to the losses to the farmer in 
putting his products on the free list. 

The losses on his butter and eggs will more than double all 
benefits that can ibly accrue to him by any supposed benefits 
offered by this bill. Yes,salt isfree for the benefit of the farmer; 
not, of course, for the large packing housesof the country. Salt 
costs about 50 cents per barrel with the barrel thrownin. Now, 
an o farmer will lose more by your reduction of ths tariff 
on his cattle, on one steer, than he would gain by free salt dur- 
ing his natural life. To the farmer you offer the shadow; to the 
consumer you give the substance. [Applause.] 


MENTAL LABOR EXALTED AND PHYSICAL LABOR DEGRADED. 


What do our friends propose to give the masses engaged in 
producing cheap food and clothing for the millions of consumers 
who are not engaged in any productive industry in return? Do 
you propose to enter the great intellectual realm and cheapen 
the products of the brain and mind in return? No, sir; this 
while policy tends to cheapen and degrade physical labor and 
exalt and dignify mental labor. 

The man who discovers a new principle in mechanics is re- 
warded for his labor by a patent, giving him an exclusive mo- 
nopoly of his production. The'author who writes a book is given 
a copyright and the exclusive monopoly of his work. The 
millions engaged in the learned professions are not required to 
shorten their bills in return for the cheap necessaries of life. 
It seems that there ought to be some reciprocity between the 
labor of the hand and head somewhere. If the fields of phys- 
ical labor are to yield their fruits in cheapness, why not the great 
fields of mind and thought yield their fruits in cheapness in re- 
turn? This bill proposes that the consumer shall be furnished 
the necessaries of life cheap at the expense of labor. To the 
laborer it proposes to furnish cheap the very articles he himself 

roduces. 
E Those engaged in agricultural pursuits produce three-fourths 
of all they consume, all others employed in other branches of 
productive industry produce a large per cent of what they con- 
sume, and are more independent of the markets than any other 
class. The consumer is entirely dependent upon the markets for 
‘all he consumes. Who are the great beneficiaries under the 
system proposed by this measure? It is those who fill our pro- 
fessions, live in our cities, bankers, money brokers, railroad 
kings, and millionaires. It looks to me like taxing and burden- 
ing the busy working “ bee” to make cheap honey for the 
drones. iA rplenss.} We are invited by this free-trade policy 
to two great feasts: One to gaze upon the inspiring sightof our 
industrial army struggling and fighting in the race of life, in 
competition with the pauper and underpaid labor of the world, 
to produce cheap food and clothing for the consumer; for the 
8 the gentry. Men who never produced a thing that 

ving mortal could eat or wear or did a thing that was a benefit 
to their country or mankind. [Applause.] 


The other feast is to witness the elevating spectacle of this 
great, proud American people tramping up and down the high- 
ways and byways of the land, rummag the markets of the 
world, hunting for something cheap, made so by driving the 
hand to poverty and want that made it. 

For myself, 1 do not believe that there is a thing that is pro- 
duced by toil that should be made cheap at the sacrifice of 
who produces it. [Applause.] I stand by the American work- 
man. II I had my way, I would reverse this entire policy. I 
would go out upon the farm, into the mine, the shop, the fac- 
tory, and into all the avenues of labor, and hunt up every son of 
ini and hold up his hands anà dignify and reward his efforts. 


lause.] 

lieve our fathers fought the battles of the Revolutionar 
war to establish industrial independence as much as to estblis 
personal liberty. Our Democratic friends try to prejudice the 
minds of the people against the protective policy by declaim- 
ing that a tariff is a tax, and the consumer pays it. Justas 
if a free-trade tariff was not a tax and nobody pays it. The Gov- 
ernment has to raise a certain amount of its revenues by cus- 
toms or tariff duties, and this has to be collected and paid 
whether it is levied under the protective or free-trade policy. 
If it is a tax in one case it is in the other. 

Now, I concede that the tariff is a tax that the consumer pays 
when levied under the principles of a tariff for revenue only 
upon an article we can not produce. But if levied upon compet- 
ing articles that we produce in sufficient quantities to substanti- 
ally supply our home demand under the protective 8 it is 
not a tax that the consumer pays, but operates as a license the 
foreigner has to pay inorder to sell his goods in our markets. 
Our cities and towns, by ordinance or local laws, require non- 
residents to pay a license for the privilege of selling and vend- 
ing on their streets in competition with their local merchants. 
These local laws are enacted for a twofold purposes- con to raise 
revenues, and the other for protection. If it is a correct princi- 
ciple for our cities and towns to have protective revenue laws 
to protect their local markets against foreign products and com- 
petition, why not the Government have protective revenue laws 
(a poe e American markets against foreign competition? 

use. 

The nonresident pays a license of 85 for the privilege of sell- 
ing his goods in our cities and towns. If he sells goods that 
are not produced or sold in the markets of such city or town 
in buch case, he may add the amount of his license to the price 
of the articles he sells, and the purchaser paysit. But should 
he sell articles which are produced A in the local mar- 
kets, in such case he can not add the amount of his license to 
the price of the article he sells; he must pay that himself, un- 
less the article he sells is a spurious counterfeit of the article in 
the home market; in such case he swindles and deceives the peo- 
ple. Butif his articles are as good as those sold in the home 
market, but cost less by reason of being produced by cheap labor, 
he swindles the laborers of this country. 

This plea for free raw material is the most illogical argument 
I have heard during this debate. It is asserted that giving the 
manufacturer the advantage offered by a protective tariff does 
not benefit the people or lessen the cost of the product to the 
consumer, for the reason that the greed of the manufacturer will 
lead him to pocket the profit. In the same breath we are told that 
by giving the manufacturer the advantage afforded by free raw 
material the people will be benefited by getting the mannfac- 
turedarticlecheaper. It must follow, therefore, I presume, that 
benefits from free raw material will make the manufacturer hon- 
est, while benefits from protection make hima rogue. It is well 
enough that the bill has some merit, asit is certainly a failureas 
a revenue measure. 

During the extra session of Congress we on this side of the 
House assisted our friends on the other side in repealing the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act through patriotic motives, 
and to demonstrate to them and the country that it was not the 
Sherman law that was the cause of the great distress upon the 
country but the threat of the Democratic party, which was in- 
stalled in power in every department of the Government, to de- 
stroy our economic policies under which the country has pros- 
pered and grown until it has challenged the wonder and ad- 
miration of the civilized world. 

In this unpatriotic effort to destroy the great industrial in- 
teresis and prosperity of the people we have no helping hand, 
but stand where the Republican party has always stood, by the 
interest of Americans against the world. In this unhallowed 
work we will be found standing at the wheel trying to guide the 
nation through this unfriendly storm to the great possibilities 
and destinies that await it in the future, not to deterred 


though pirates are aboard trying to scuttle the ship. [Great 
applause. | 
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The Tarif, 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS F. MAGNER, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. MAGNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: For the past ten years the Democratic party 
has appealed to the people on a ren looking to tariff re- 
form and freer trade relations with the other peoples of the hab- 
itable earth. For the first time they are in position to accede 
to the demands of the people and to carry out the pledges they 
have so constantly e. The present temporary pressure in 
commercial and mercantile life should not cause them to hesi- 
tate in the performance of a duty they were called upon to do; 
on the contrary, it should urge them on in the accomplishment 
of their task; for by accomplishing it they will do more to cause 
a change from the disastrous times we are now passing through 
to a period of prosperity than could be done by delay or inac- 
tion. Moreover, no time is better for the enforcement ofa change 
of economic systems than when business is depressed, because 
the hardships necessarily incident to a change of systems will be 
less felt in a period of depression than in a period of great pros- 
perity, and men will be more ready in a period of depression to 
accept reverses and changes than they otherwise would, and will 
thereby more speedily accommodate themselves to the changed 
conditions, if these changed conditions should bring aboutinci- 
dental disaster to those who have enjoyed exclusive privileges 
heretofore. 

The present depressed condition of business is one of those pe- 
riodical depressions that has visited the civilized world within 
modern times in a cycle of about twenty years. In 1873 was our 
last panic. About twenty years before that, in 1855, we had an- 
other. Twenty years before that, in 1835, the civilized world 
was visited by another, so that in a period of sixty years in our 
history, when we have had all kinds of tariffs, from the free trade 
to the McKinley protection system, we have had these periods 
of business depression. They would come without regard to 
tariffs, although bad tariff legislation may hasten their effect 
and intensify the evils attending upon them. As long as busi- 
ness is conducted on a credit system, when men will barter and 
sell, not what they have, but what they expect to have, and pay 
for it with goons or money that they have not, but hope to have, 
so long will we have a gradual inflation of prices, accompanied 
by a gradual inflation of credits, until finally a general demand 
for payment will bring depression and disaster upon all with it. 

If, in addition to this evil of inflation of c ts and prices, 
we make by legislation unnatural prices for commodities, we 
augment the evil already incidental to a false and hazardous 
economic system. If, instead of permitting our own citizens 
to ply their abilities in the development of the resources which 
nature has blessed our own country with, we set them up by 
legislation in the business of doing that which other people, by 
reason of their natural resources, are able to do cheaper than 
us, we are bound to violate an economic law that will eventually 
bring disaster upon us. 

All commerce consists in the free exchange of commodities. 
Those articles which we produce and do not require for our own 
necessities we exchange for the articles produced by others and 
not required by them for their necessities. 

Commerce between nations is the same as that between indi- 
viduals in the same country and is conducted on similar rules. 
Money is the medium of the exchange. It is the means by which 
the books are balanced and by which the values of the articles 
exchanged are determined. In the commerce of nations money 
is seldom delivered. It is only used to determine the relative 
values of the goods exchanged. 

For the articles which we annually import from foreign coun- 
tries we do not give money in payment, but commodities of our 
own production which we do not require for our own necessities. 
We do not and will not import articles unless we have a surplus 
e Spas of our own with which we pay for the articles im- 
ported. 

During the twelve years between 1880 and 1892, in but a sin- 
gle year, 1891, did we either export or import $100,000,000in gold 
and silver coin and bullion and the average did not amount to 
over forty millions each year, and at the end of the twelve years 


the total exports exceeded the total imports by only $40,684,258, 
although our total commerce in the same years amounted to 
thousands of millions of dollars. 

The larger our imports are the greater amount of wealth we 
receive. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, we exported toforeign 
countries articles produced by us and beyond the amount re- 
quired for our own necessities amounting in value to the sum 
of $1,015,732,011. In the year previous we exported similar 
articles amounting in value to $872,270,283. Among the articles 
exported by us in 1892 and their value were the following: 


Senne —F[—“«4— $3, 794, 983 
Cattle... ..--.... F 8 35, 039, 095 
Breadstuffs 299, 383,117 
Raw cotton 258, 461, 241 
Manufactures of cotton. 13, 226, 277 
Saws and tools 1, 900, 444 
Sewing machines 3, 133, 992 
Iron and steel manufactures ... 28, 800, 930 
Leather, and manufacturers of 12, 084, 781 
Boots and shoes 914, 974 
GCC 39, 704, 152 

140, 362, 152 
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We did not receive money in exchange for these commodities. 
We received for them other commodities produced by other 
people beyond the demand for their home consumption. 

Among the articles thus received by us and their values were 
the following: 


e n cuca sae pounes A aban onenh puanenas inn $126, 943, 704 
Tea 14, 373, 994 
SULAN os eases 107, 013, 579 
Manufactures of cotton 28, 323, 841 
Manufactures of earth, stone, and china 8, 708, 598 
Oruleindis rubber. —Z 19, 456 
Manufactures of flax, hemp, and jute 217 
Manufactures of iron and steel 747 


ABS. 
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Manufactures of glass and 5 


964 
Manufactures of silk (principally raw, 31, 894 
Manufactures of Wool 35, 565, 879 
r E a E ee ei een ET aren 19, 688, 108 


These articles thus exported were produced by us cheaper than 
they could have been produced by the people to whom we sent 
them. They consisted chiefly of cotton, breadstuffs, and provi- 
sions, with a fair amount of manufactured articles, and the arti- 
cles which we received in exchange for them were produced 
cheaper by those who sent them than we could produce them 
under existing conditions. 

An economic disposition of the labor of both people would sug- 
gest that each be employed in the production of those articles 
which they can make the cheapest, whether by reason of their 
ve ae skill or by reason of natural advantage. 

ute grows without cultivation in India, andfis therefore pro- 
duced there cheap. It can not be produced in the United 
States without much labor and consequent expenses. 

Ice is not produced in India without great expense. In Maine 
it is very abundant at the price of harvesting in season. Ships 
3 from India are anxious to carry back a load of ice 

or freight. 

No one will deny that it would be unwise to interfere with 
the simple and natural law of exchange here employed and ad- 
vise the Indian to manufacturer his ice and the American to 
grow his ieri rather than to supply their common wants from 
the fund that nature so abundantly and so cheaply provides. 

All the commodities above enumerated which we exported we 
produced cheaper than the people who took them from us could 
produce them. The people who took these commodities from 
us must produce and give us some other commodities which we 
require cheaper than we can produce them, otherwise we could 
hold no commerce with them. Forif they have not got some 
articles to give us in exchange for our goods, we will not 
with our goods, and if SRi cannot give them to us cheaper 
some one at home, we not part with them abroad, 3 

The larger therefore are our importations of foreign goods 
the larger must be the amount of our productions at home of 
those goods that we can produce cheaper, to . first our 
home consumption and then to send abroad in exchange for the 
goods imported, and the greater the value of the importations 
the higher is the price we have received for our own goods, and 
the greater the amount of our goods exported. Unrestricted 
and freer rules of trade with foreign people bring into our coun- 
try a greater amount of wealth that we can not or do not econom- 
ically produce, in exchange for what we can and do econom- 
ically produce in too great abundance for our own needs. The 
cheaper we produce these articles the more wealth will we 
thereby bring in in exchange, and the more will we export, and 
the more employment will we give to our laborers at home in 
producing these articles. 

Our labors should be confined, therefore, to the production of 
these articles which we can produce cheaper than other people, 
for the production of which we possess greater skill or greater 
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natural advantages; and instead of diversifying our branches of 
ind by legislation contrary to natural laws we should seek 
to confine it to those branches in which, either by reason of our 
peculiar skill, or by reasonof our natural son peg, we can not 
only compete with but excel all other peoples. e can by law 
and do, make it possible for some individuals to produce and se 
at a profit goods which could not be sold here without such leg- 
islation. By giving to the sugar-growers of Louisiana $9,000,- 
000 a year they can thus compete with the Cuban and make 
money, but it is expensive to the rest of the people of the coun- 
try thus to keep thesefavored individuals in a profitable employ- 
ment, 

We can by law make it profitable for a few individuals to raise 
jute in Maine ifwe restrict to the use of their product our whole 
market; but it is more economical to let them harvest their 
natural product of ice and exchange that for jute, the natural 


product of India. 

Our country boundless natural resources and natural 
advantages. e have fertile fields and trackless forests. We 
have mighty rivers and t lakes, affording cheap transporta- 
tion and cheap power. Our country carries in her womb treas- 
ures of coal and iron, and other mineral ores, great beyond the 
power of conception. Weare rich in all these gifts beyond all 
the other countries of this world. 

Possessed of thesenatural advantages,and endowed beyond all 
other people with intelligence and energy begotten by the buoy- 
ant hope of independence both financial and civil, we want no 
help from laws molded by weak man to complete the commer- 

supremacy of the world. These natural resources can be by 
us more economically developed and the commodities from them 
more cheaply produced than similar commodities can be Pe 
duced in any other part of the world. Laws that make ir 
development more expensive retard production, and rob the la- 
borer of so much of a market for his labor. The profits of the 
owners of these resources may be made as large, and indeed 
larger by protective laws; the mine owner may be enabled to 
as much profit from the mining of one ton by legislation 
as he could out of two tons by natural law, but he then mine 
one, not two tons, and the market for labor is thereby dimin- 
ished one half. The more mining there is done, the greater be- 
comes the demand for labor in mining, and the larger the de- 
mand for the laborer the higher must become his wages; the 
cheaper, therefore, a commodity can be produced, the larger the 
market for it will become; the sak pox the production, the greater 
will be the amount of labor employed in the production; the 
ter the amount of labor employed, the greater the demand 
herefor; and the greater the demand, the higher the wages 
paid for the labor 

In 1892, we exported to Great Britain 67,293,960 bushels of 
wheat and 9,603,910 barrels of wheat flour. To all other Euro- 
pean peoples we sent in the same year 84,416,357 bushels of 
wheat and 1,285,547 barrels of wheat flour. About one-half the 


wheat and nine-tenths of the wheat flour that we exported to | 


2 went to Great Britain alone. We exported raw cotton 
in 1892 to all Europe 2,871,776,174 pounds, of which Great Britain 
took 1,690,842,573 pounds, or more than one-half. 

Does anyone contend that these large importations of our 
staples made Great Britain pooreror that she was worse off than 
her neighbors who imported less than she? 


Would her people have become richer by tilling their fields | 


to produce wheat tofeed and cotton to clothe themselves, in the 
production of which we can excel rather than devote their en- 
ergies to the production of woolen goods, in which they excel us, 
because they produce them cheaper than we do. Great Britian 
possesses only the natural advantages of coal and iron. These 
we in greater abundance than she. All other articles she 
buys in the cheapest markets in the world—manufactures them 
cheaper and sells them cheaper than her competitors, and by 
sell: larger quantities gives larger employment to her peo- 
ple. ith our natural advantages, give our people a cheaper 
market to buy inand they will manufacture cheaper, sell cheaper, 
gell more, employ more feria employing more, increase the de- 
mand for labor; increasing the demand, raise the wages. Cheap 
1 means higher wages, ſor it means increased consump- 
m. Increased consumption means increased production to 

supply the want, and increased production means a ter de- 
mand for labor, which means higher wages for the laborer. 

The report of the minority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, written by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], sets 
—— 4 Principle forth very plainly. It says: 
not by one thing alone, 
ble end auaa. Fe as h — that could not exist er, but to-day th 
are recognized as demands when — limited, 

The tendency of civilization is to cheapen 3 All 
our modern discoveries and inventions have t end in view. 


The sewing machine cheapened the manufacture of clothing. 
The seamstress gets less Wages for making a single garment 
than she did when she sewed by hand, but she can earn more 
wages with the machine than she formerly did by hand, and each 
garment costs less. But the cheapened cost has increased the 
consumption of the garments; the increased consumption gives 
her more work and more pay. Modern machinery has made 
the cost of watches very cheap. It has so increased thedemand 
for watches that their production was never before so great. 
This increased consumption has given more work and greater 
wages to the laborers engaged in their production. 

Our proper policy should be to invite competition, whether 
from at home orabroad. Ifthe foreigner producesjcheaper than 
we can it is because he has greater natural 5 in the 
production of that article, and he should be permitted to supply 
us with it in return for that which we can produce cheaper than 
he. If he has not the natural advantage over us we should beat 
him in the ction; and if we do not it is because he has 
learned to r with more saving than we, and his competition 
will stimulate us to discover new means and invent new processes 
to manufacture cheaper, and humanity is the gainer thereby. 
Without this stimulus we would be working as the savages do. 
By it we have advanced in civilization and have learned to 
chain the lightning and harness the elements to our commands. 
He who would prevent it is not humanity’s friend nor civiliza- 
tion's champion. 

An increase in the cost of production of commodities is a dual 
evil. It not only decreases wages by lessening the production, 
butit entails upon the laborer an additional tax upon his energies 
to supply himself and his family with their comforts and neces- 
sities. Man labors not for the acquisition of money, but for the 
Pp of obtaining what supports his existence—his food, his 
ol „and his shelter from the elements. Whatever places 
these necessities further from his p, puts upon him an ad- 
ditional labor in getting them. Under proper conditions he 
must labor but one day to Le for himself sufficient woolen 
cloth to put into a suit of clothes; put on a protective tariff of 
200 per cent on that cloth, and he is then compelled to labor two 
additional days to procure the same amount of cloth for his neces- 
sities. He has a just ground of complaint at this extra demand 
upon his energies of two whole days of labor, for under the 
theory of the legislation the two days of labor he performs is not 
done for his own benefit; it isnot performed to support the Gov- 
ernment, for the Government gets no share in it, but it is a trib- 
ute levied upon him for the benefit of another person in whom 
he has no concern or interest, who may perhaps be his enemy, 
and it is levied only the claim that it is just that hesho 
labor to give his neighbor a profitable employment. 

On this theory of the Mo y bill sugar was put upon the 
free list. This was a purely revenue duty. For every pound of 
sugar imported the Government received 1 cent. This tax was 
ultimately paid by the person who consumed the sugar, but 
every cent of it went tothe Government for its sup It was 
not a protective duty, for the amount of sugar produced in this 
country is, to the consumption of it, relatively small. 

The purpose of putting on the free list was to deprive 
the Government of so much revenue in that respect that it 
might be collected on other articles which would embrace with 
the duty the idea of protection. 

About one-third of our population, in round numbers 22,000,- 
000, are engaged in what may be termed the gainful pursuits— 
that is, in laboring for their support and the support of their 
families and dependents. Of this number less than 10 per cent, 
or about 2,000,000, are engaged in the protected industries. As 
all the articles we wear, the home that shelters us, the furni- 
ture that adorns it, and the implements with which we labor 
are all subject to this tax for the protection of the favored 2,000,- 
000, it follows that for their support the other 63,000,000 of the 
people of the country labor from one to four days in each week 
not for the support of themselves or their f es, not to sup- 

rt the Government, but entirely for the benefit of the favored 
„000,000. Since this discussion began we have been inundated 
by appeals from these favored ones to continue our fostering 
care, but the great multitude that have supported them have not 
been heard from. We have received to-day a circular from the 
manufacturers of woolen clothing, claiming that the 45 per cent 
ad valorem allowed them in this bill is not sufficient, and that 
unless they receive 80 per cent they will be ruined and that the 
business of making clothing will be taken to the other side of 
the Atlantic. 
In my district I have living Arago class of 


ople engaged in 
the manufacture of clothing. ve receiv: 


from one of the 


largest manufacturers of clothing for men and boys in the city 
of Brooklyn some statements in regard to the prices he pays for 
the manufacture of suits of clothes to those who perform the 
labor for them. This manufacturer I know to be a responsible 
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and reliable man. He is a protectionist himself and a Repub- 
lican, and has no interest, even if he would, in stating any g 
t that side of the case. I produce here several full sets of 
ckets for suits of clothing, consisting of coats, ts, vests, as 
Wes. are known in the trade. His letter which accompanies 
ese tickets states “that they are full sets of tickets and that 
the quantities of goods can apply to any price. He produces he 
says, other tickets representative of individual lots, overcoats, 
pants, and vests, all ready-made clothing. 

One of these tickets is for a lot of fifty-five sack coats. They 
are made out of Middlesex blue, worth $2.26 a yard. The lot 
consists of 92% yards. The ticket has the price of the linings, 
trimmings, buttons, thread, silk, and spoolsilk, cotton, and even 
to the label which is sewed on and upon whichis affixed the size 
and the price. The cost of the goods in these coats is $3.80 each. 
The trimming is $1.39; the labor of making is $1.13; the labor 
for cutting is 25cents; 33 cents additional is allowed for sundries; 
making the total cost $6.89, so that the totallabor and sundries 
is but 24.8 per cent of the cost price of the article,and the total 
labor cost is but 20 per cent of the cost of the whole article. 

Ticket No. 2, for vests, and accompanying these same fifty-five 
coats made of the same Middlesex blue, at $2. perverse. The total 
cost of each of these vests is as follows: For the goods, 90 cents; 
trimmings, 56 cents; labor of making, 31 cents; of cutting, 12 
cents; sundries, 10 cents; total, $2.02. The percentage of labor 
and sundries is 27 per cent, the labor alone is but 22.7 per cent of 
the total cost of these vests. 

Ticket No. 3 consists of pants, as they are called in the trade, 
made of the same material and to accompany the coat and vest 
above referred to. The total cost of each of these is as follows: 
For goods, $2.90; trimmings, 38 cents; making, 34 cents; cutting, 
12 cents; sundries, 19 cents. The percentage of labor and sun- 
dries in the cost of each of these articles is 16.5 percent. The 
nk pep of labor is 11.7 per cent. The coats are made with 
eyelet holes upon facings outside, cash and breast pockets, fla: 
on hand pockets, lining open at the bottom, two rows of stitch- 
ing on cuffs and two buttons, inside breast pocket, all pockets 
Dony. drilled and well set with four buttons to button. The 
vest has double-stitch edges upon , left watch pocket 
chamois, inside breast, four pockets outside, and eyelet button- 
holes. The trousers have plain seams with top and hip pockets. 

Another ticket is for a sack suit of serge; the s ineach 
suit cost $5.91; trimmings, $2.16; labor of cutting, 81 cents; 
pants, 34 cents; vest, 34 cents. Total labor and sundries, $2.69; 
total cost of suit, $10.76. The percentage of labor and sundries 
in the total cost, 25 per cent. 

Another ticket is for three-button cutaway suit of serge. 
Price of goods, $7.02; trimmings, $2.35; labor and sundries, $3.49; 
oe cost of suit, $12.86. Percentage of labor and sundries, 
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EE rece is ee pone aed 7 1 ä aye 
wort 50 4 > e cost 89.71; the 1 8, 84.75; 
the labor of making, $3; cutting, 50 cents; sundries, 89 cents. 
Total cost, $18.85. The percentage of labor and sundries to- 
gether is but 23.2 per cent of the total cost. 

Another coat, the goods cost$2.37; trimmings, $3.31; the labor 
of making, $1.62; cutting, 50 cents. Total cost, $7.81. Percent- 

e of labor in total cost, 27.1 per cent. 
chinchilla overcoat is ticketed as follows: Goods, $4.04; 
trimmings, $2.65; laborof making, $1.63; cutting, 50 cents; sun- 
dries, 44 cents; a percentage of labor and sundries in the cost of 
the coat, 27.7. 

Adouble-breasted overcoat made of black kersey is ticketed as 
ollows: Cost of goods, $6; trimmings, $4.46; making, $2.25; cut- 
ing, 50 cents; sundries, 66 cents; total cost, $13.87. Percentage 

of labor and sundries in the total cost, 23.8 per cent. 

A blue melton double-breasted coat made of material worth 
8 yora is ticketed as follows: Costof goods, $7.47; trimmings, 

.03; labor, $2.50; cutting, 50 cents; sundries, 77 cents; the 
total cost, $16.27. Percentage of labor and sundries, 23.1 per 
cent of the total cost. 

It will thus be seen that in no instance is the percentage of 
labor in the cost of these goods 30 per cent, and in some instances 
do they run below 12 per cent of the cost of these articles. 

It must be remembered that these are the prices that the 
wholesale manufacturer pays to the jobber, and that they are 
not the prices paid to the seamstress who plies the needle or the 
operator who works the machine. I have personally madesome 
investigations among the people of my district in regard to the 

rices of labor they receive for the manufacture of clothing. 
e man that I called on, who has been a tailor for some time, 
told me that for ready-made clothing the hands in his place 
received wages as follows: For coats, the operators receive 
15 cents for each coat; the baster, 12 cents; the finisher, 10 
cents; the presser, 6 cents; the buttonhole-maker, 8 cents; mak- 
ing in all 51 cents; that the vest-maker received for making 


and finishing a vest to 8 this coat 124 cents, the but- 
tonhole-maker 24 cents; total 15 cents; total paid for labor in 
coat and vest, 66 cents. The price of this coat and vest was esti- 
mated at $6, that being the sum that the party was compelled to 
pay when they destroyed or injured the coat and vest. 

A pair of trousers costas follows: Operator paid for labor, 10 
cents; presser, 5 cents; finisher, 74 cents; total, 22+ cents. Cost 
of these trousers vary from $3.50 to $4, the percentage of labor 
in the $3.50 trousers was 6.4 per cent; in the $4 trousers, 4.6 
percent. He stated that the operator in one hour does one and 
one-half pairs of trousers at 10 cents each, or 15 cents an hour; 
the presser in one hour does three pairs of trousers, at 5 cents 
each, or 15 cents an hour; a finisher does one pair of trousers in 
an hour, at 7d cents. In the manufacture of overcoats another 
man gave me the following prices: 

Baster 75 cents, operator 37 cents, presser 14 cents, button- 
hole-maker 10 cents, for putting velvet collar on 12 cents—total 
$1.48. The cost of this overcoat was estimated at $18, giving a 
ae of 8.2 for the labor in the goods. I came across one 
widow who was making vests for a liv who told me that from 
7 a. m. to 10 p. m., during which hours she worked, except such 
times as she devoted to her necessary household duties, she was 
able to make six vests at 15 cents each, and that she paid out 24 
cents on each of these vests for the buttonhole-maker, leaving 
her 75 cents wages for her labor during those hours. 

I ascertained that these rates of wages, though formerly paid, 
were even now hard to obtain because of the great influx of free 
labor from Poland and Russia within the last two years, which 
is seriously competing with American labor. 

I read a clipping taken from the Brooklyn Eagle of January 
21 last, which tells the tale of competition to which these poor 
tailors in my district are subjected. It speaks for itself. It 
shows how the manufacturer obtains a percentage of duty for 
protection far greater than the whole amount he pays out for 
wages of labor and then imports that very labor free of duty to 
compete in our own land with American labor. 

SEVENTY RUSSIAN IMMIGRANTS DETAINED. 

Out of the Russian Hebrew immigrants landed at Ellis Island yes 
from the American line steamship Berlin from Southampton, seventy were 
detained and idly examined as to their reasons for changing their route 
of travel from German to English ports. The examination also developed 
the fact that twenty stalwart ians were being brought into this country 
as contract laborers for the Pennsylvania coal es, 

The good citizens of America are expected to pay twice and 
three times the proper price for their articles of clothing to the 
manufacturer to prevent competition from abroad in the manu- 
factured article, while he imports the labor to this country with- 
out paying any duty whatsoever. It would be indeed better for 
us that we did manufacture these goods abroad and import them 
here for the benefit of our people, rather than to entice to our 
shores the kind of labor that these manufacturers employ in com- 
petition to genuine American labor here. 

The American laborer is able to compete successfully with the 
laborer of any clime, and in those things that he can not com- 
pete with him he should not endeavor to do so. Give him free 
raw material, free coal for his furnaces, free iron for his f 5 
cheap food to sustain him, cheap clothing to cover him, and he 
asks no odds from any workman in the wide world. 

All these benefits this bill will give him. He asks no other; 
he is willing to face the future with confidence and with hope. 


The Tariff, 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 30, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not desire to detain the committee by 
any elaborate discussion of the provisions of this bill; but I con- 
gratulate myself that I am a member of a House and a member 
of a party that after thirty years of struggle in the matter of 
tariff reform is about to re , in some degree at least, our 
hopes. I do not deny that there aro provisions in this bill which 
do not altogethercommend themselves to me. But undou 
the main body of the bill isin the right direction; and for 
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part I shall heartily and cheerfully support it, though I may fail 
to ingraft 13 — it my views of certain schedules. 

Congress power, Mr. Chairman, to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises for the purpose of raising revenue 
to carry on the Government. And when that power is used for 
any other purpose than thatfor which it was given and de- 
signed, it is wrongfully used. The difference between the Dem- 
ocratic policy and the Republican begins just there. The Re- 
publican idea is that the Government is an institution which 
can be used—nay, more, that ought to be used—for the purpose of 
promoting individual interests. The Democratic idea is thatit 
can only use those powers which are given to it in the Consti- 
tution for the purposes therein given. I might cite many in- 
stances wherein failure to stand by that construction has led to 
follies innumerable. 

Many gentlemen before me will remember a bill which in the 
Fifty-first Congress was pressed so earnestly by our Republican 
brethren—the bill known as the Conger lard bill—another evi- 
dence of Republican construction of this power in the Constitu- 
tion, Here were two great institutions 1 making lard— 
one hog lard, the other cotton-seed lard. The hog-lard concern 
found that the cotton-seed firm was getting the better of them, 
taking the market from them; and, like all good Republicans, 
they at once came to the Congress of the United States and asked 
it to use the taxing power of the Government to tax out of ex- 
istence their rival in order that they, the hog-lard concern, might 
enjoy a et of the business. 

Nr. HEND IX. How about oleomargarine? 

Mr. TUCKER. It was practically the same thing with refer- 
ence to oleomargarine. ere was a case, Mr. Chairman, illus- 
trating this Republican idea which we find applied by them to 
the tariff—that where the Government can be used, not for gov- 
ernmental purposes, but to make one set of people rich at the 
expense of the whole people the Government is expected to re- 
spond, For my pe I abhor it, I denounce it. Iam utterly op- 
posed to any such theory. [Applause.] When the Government 
can be used for any other purposethan those defined and limited 
in the great charter of our liberties it becomes an instrumentof 
oppression instead of a shield of protection to the people; and 
when a man, in any business such asI have just mentioned, de- 
clines to meet his competitor on the old-time honest plane of 
pig sales, small profits, and fair dealing,” and seeks the aid of 
the Government to uphold his declining business by laying a tax 
on his ae to mash him out of existence Government becomes 

rann = 
= a 5 ublic like ours, where equality of condition is impossi- 
ble, equality of right is essential to liberty. To deny it is to“ pull 
down the pillars of the temple,” and in its stead erect an altar 
to avarice, oppression, and plunder. In one sense all men are 
not born free and equal.” One man may not be the ouia of 
another in strength, size, or in moral or intellectual qualities, 
butin our 8 each man has an equal right with every other 
(care not who he may be) to his life, liberty, and property, 
and when 3 of either, stealthily or openly under the 
al 0 law, he has the natural, inherent God-given right to 
resist it. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, how did this matter of protection begin? 
Away back when the Government was first founded, they put a 
tarifi. of 8 per cent upon importations, for the purpose of protect- 
ing the infant industries” of the country. is catchword 
was the shibboleth of the Republican party for many years, and 
led them to many a voor, The protection of infant indus- 
tries!” They rode that hobby for years and years, until the in- 
fants had become full grown and matured,and their heads were 
frosted with the snows of many winters. 

When they found that argument could no longer be used, and 
that the infants had grown to three-score years and ten, and b; 
reason of strength had even attained to four-score years thoug 
their strength was labor and sorrow, for it was so soon to be cut 
of by Democratic ascendancy, they put that unceremoniously 
aside; and, in view of the near approach of the passage of this 
bill, may Inot, Mr. Chairman, without irreverence, commend to 
my Republican brethren the conclusion of the Psalmist: ‘‘So 
teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.” 

A new device is easily supplied by the protectionist. 

Our reason for wanting the tariff is no longer to protect our 
‘infant industries,’ but to protect the American laborer from the 

r labor of Europe;” and the laboring man was trotted out 
ear after year to bear the grand old party to triumph in more 
an one hotly contested battle. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when the laboring eee began to have 


their eyes opened and found that the tariff was imposed not to 
give them higher wages, but to give monopolists greater profits, 
we found a different result in this House and in the other end 


of the Capitol. 


When the laboring man found that $13.44 was placed as adut 
on steel rails for the purpose of giving him higher wages, wh 
the labor cost in a ton of steel rails was $3.04, he was not slow 
to discover the falsehood, and that the tax was put there, not 
for his benefit, but for the benefit of the steel-rail trust. 
When the laboring man discovered that in a dollar's worth of 
cotton cloth the whole labor cost was under 25 cents, while the 
tariff on it amounted to nearly 50 cents; when he found that the 
whole labor cost in a dollar’s worth of woolen goods was about 
22 cents, while the tariff was 100 per cent, his eyes finally be- 
came opened to the iniquities that were perpetrated upon him, 
and first having thrown aside the old argument of the protec- 
tion of infant industries,” then finding that the laboring man 
could no longer be depended upon to carry them to another vic- 
tory under the pretense thatthe tariff was levied for his benefit, 
the mask was finally thrown off in 1890 and the bold position 
taken by the Republicans that they were in favor of ‘‘ protection 
for protection’s sake.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say this in passing, that in all 
cases, except where the question of transportation or the like in- 
tervenes, where a duty is levied upon any article that is imported 
into this country, a part of that duty is added to the cost of the 
like domestic article to the consumer who buys it, and in some 
cases the entire duty is added. In all cases there is some duty 
added to the cost of the article, and in some cases all the dut 
isadded. Therefore, when a man finds that the cost of an arti- 
cle is increased to him by reason of the duty, that duty becomes 
a tax upon the consumer. 

And this is true, whether the consumer purchases foreign or 
domestic goods, though not always to the same extent in the 

urchase of domestic goods as in the purchase of toreign goods. 

or instance, the consumer who purchases $100 worth of English 
goods with a duty of $100 on them has to pay $200 for the goods; 

or when the consumer purchases the foreign-madesgoods the 
hundred-dollar duty which the foreigner d to the Govern- 
ment to bring the goods in, and which the importer paid to the 
foreigner in the increased cost of the goods, and which the 
wholesale merchant paid to the importer, and which the re- 
tailer paid to the wholesaler; is finally paid by the consumer 
who buys them over the counter, the hundred-dollar duty having 
gone into the United States Treasury in the first place. 

In the case of the purchaser of domestic goods the increased 
price of the goods which the domestic manufacturer is able to 
put upon them by reason of the tariff duty is pela by the whole- 
saler to the manufacturer in the first place; the wholesaler gets 
it back from the retailer, and the retailer gets it back from the 
consumer, but the consumer never gets it back; he holds the 
bag. So that in the case of the foreign goods the duty goes into 
the Treasury, and in the case of the domestic goods the increased 
cost incident to the duty goes into the pocket of the manufac- 
turer, This is the simple principle involved in this discussion. 
It is a vg of whether the consumers shall bs forced by 
reason of the tariff laws to contribute to the wealth of the manu- 
facturers out of their pockets. 

And here we might as well notice two arguments which are 
urged with the earnestness of sincerity by the other side, namely, 
that the foreigner pays the tariff tax and not the American; 
and, secondly, that the tariff cheapens domestic articles to the 
consumer, and at the same time increases the wages of the labor- 
ing people. To contend that the foreigner pays the tariff tax 
is a mere quibbleand intended tomislead and delude the people, 
but without success, for the people know too well who pays it. 
2 the foreigner, when he brings goods to this country, 
has to pay the tariff tax before he can bring them in; but if he 
gets that tax back when he sells the goods to the importer, it is 
a quibble and worse than a quibble to contend that the foreigner 
pays the tax. He advances the tax; the importer pays it back 
to him, and the consumer pays it to the importer, but nobody 
pays it back to the consumer, 

this is all that is meant by saying that the foreigner pays 
the tax, it is indeed 8 notice; but when it is sought to 
delude the people into the belief that the great volume of taxa- 
tion which they pay by reason of the increased price of domes- 
tic goods is paid by the foreigner, it is indeed absurd and silly, 
Let us apply this doctrine, and see whether it willstand the test 
of a little common sense. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1893, we imported $36,993,409.16 worth of woolen goods, on which 
there was paid in duties $36,448,667.46. If the foreigner paid 
the tax, then the foreigner paid $36,448,667.46 of duty for the 
the privilege of selling to us goods which were worth onl $544,- 
741.70 in excess of the duties he had to pay on them. ta 
profit, on this theory, the foreigner must make on his goods, 
to be willing to pay $36,000,000 for the privilege of selling to us 
$500,000 worth of goods! 

On the same principle the foreigner paid $18,174.17 in duties 
for the privilege of selling us $18,903 worth of wire rope of a 
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certain quality; $13,000,000 for the like privilege of puny us 
$16,000,000 worth of tin plate, and $180 for the exalted privilege 
of selling us $193 worth of Mexican mules! ! 

The McKinley bill went into effect October 1,1890. Between 
that date and June 30, 1891, we imported a certain class of woolen 
dress goods worth $5,280,841. The duties paid on these goods 
amounted to $5 423,422. So that if the foreigner gas the tax, 
then he paid $5,423,422 in order to sell us $5,280,841. That is, 
the foreigner gave us the goods and paid us $142,581 besides as 
an inducement to our acceptance of them. 

If further argument were needed it is found in the McKinley 
bill itself. Section 22of that bill provides that where materials 
on which duties have been paid have been used in the manufac- 
ture of articles in the United States there shall be allowed on 
the export of such articles a drawback equal to 99 per cent of 
the duties so paid. Thatis, the Standard OilCompany imports 
froma Welsh firm a million pounds of tin plate to be used in 
making cans to export their oil when manufactured. The dut; 
on that under the McKinley bill is 2.2 cents per pound, whic 
would amount to $24,000. Now, when the Standard Oil Com- 
pany ships its oil out of the country in the tin cans made of the 
tin plate, the rebate, 99 per cent of the $24,000, is paid, not to 
the Welsh firm, but to the Standard Oil Company. 

Now, if the foreigner pays the tax why not pay back the rebate 
to the Welshman? Wey pay it to a man who, under your theory, 
never had it to pay? This would seem to be conclusive, and 
strengthened only by the example of our Maine fishermen, who 
perseri through their representatives on this floor against salt 

ing put on the free list, and yet had enacted into law years 
ago that all salt imported for the use of the fisheries in salting 
down fish in Maine and Massachusetts was to be brought in free 
of duty. Now, if the foreigner pays the tax what advantage is 
free salt to the Maine fishermen? Hypocrisy at last seems to 
have found its origin, and the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY], who pleads so piteously for free salt for, the fishermen of 
Maine, denies most vehemently that it is a tax on the Southern 
and Western man in salting down his pork and cattle. 

The next argument to which I direct attention, which has 
been used so persistently by gon nemon on the other side, nota- 
bly by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] and the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], is that the tariff cheap- 
ens the articles upon which itis laid to the consumer, and at 
the same time, by a process unknown to anyone but the pro- 
tectionist, increases the wages of the laborer who produces the 
article. So that we find the three arguments advanced by the 

rotectionist to be, first, that the foreigner pays the tax; second, 
at this tax or tariff cheapens the article to the consumer; and 
third, that as a result of cheapening the article the manufac- 
turer who produces it can pay and does pay higher wages tothe 
laborer. Having conside the first of these propositions I 
now ask attention to the last two. 

The argument that the tariff cheapens an article to the con- 
sumer is sought to be maintained by the fact that almost all of 
the articles upon which a tariff has been levied have been cheap- 
ened in cost within the last thirty or forty years, and that, as we 
have had the high tariff for the last thirty years levied on these 
articles, therefore the tariff has decreased the price of them to 
the consumer. At first sightthis proposition seems to be plausi- 
ble, but probed with the spear of common sense there is no man, 
whatever his intellectual endowments, who will notsee the fallacy 
of it. In the first place, why should it be assumed that because 
an article has been cheapened in price in the past forty years 
that the tariff has done it? Have there been no other causes 
operating to produce this result? The assumption is entirely 
unwarranted. Have not steam, electricity, science, and inven- 
tion advanced with gent strides in the past thirty years, bear- 
ing with them untold comforts of every description to the peo- 
ple, and cheapening in every factory and mill the processes of 
manufacturing? 

The argument is put in thisform. During the period from 
1850 to 1860 prices were higher than they are now. Purin that 
period we had a low tariff. Now we have avery high tariff, and 
pricesare lower; therefore a low tariff makes high prices and 
a high tariff makes low prices. In 1860 we had in the United 
States $442,102,477 in currency, all told. Prices at that time 
were much higher than they are now. To-day we have over 
$2,000,000,000 of currency in the United States and prices are 
lower; therefore, according to the argument of the protection- 
ist, we would be justified in concluding that the increase of the 
1 from four hundred and forty-two millions in 1860 to over 
two billions to-day cheapens the articles which the consumer 
buys. Such a claim would not be more absurd than that of the 
protectionist. 

Now, no one denies that nearly all the articles which are con- 
sumed by the people are to-day cheaper than they were from 
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1850 to 1860, but that it was caused by protection is absurd on 
its face, and we need only look to the changes in prices in Eng- 
land, a free-trade country, between that period and the present 
to demonstrate the fallacy of such a proport am The gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. SHAw] and others have inserted in 
their speeches tables enumerating certain articles with the 
price attached to them in 1857 and the price during the past 
year, and the tables show that the prices to-day are cheaper on 
those articles than they were in 1857, and that therefore the re- 


duction of the prices is due to the tariff. 

Now, take the article of calico with the price in the United 

States and England in antebellum times and up to 1892: 

CALICO. 

Cents. 
United States (Shaw's table), 18572?22ggLW per yard.. 14 
England (Mulhall), 1854-1860 ...- ee do... 8} 
e AE N IN A SANSI, EE NNE A do 6 
a APERTI Rae !!!.... E N 00... 4} 
— 
~---40.... 89 
Seer ͤ ea ene ee aS do.... 163 


The same relative decrease in England and United States in 
prices of cotton, bleached and unbleached, and in boots and 
shoes, queensware, etc., may be shown. 

Take, next, pig iron and steel rails, inasmuch as iron is the 
basis of so much that enters into the consumption of our people, 
and therefore illustrates the principle the better. Remember- 
ing that no steel rails were made prior to the war, but only iron 
rails, we find the following: 


IRON RAILS. 

United States, 1854-1860, average price ton. . 860.14 
England (Mulhall), 1854-1860, average price —— do ae 
STEEL RAILS. 

United States, 1893, average price.. per ton.. 29.00 
England, 1893, average hk K EARTE bax poe EE RERA E do 26.00 
PIG IRON. 


United States, 1854-1860, average price 
England (Mulhall), 1854-1860, average price 1 

United States (Iron Age, December), 1593, average price — A 
England, 1893, average price „ a 8. 


Wehaveselected these articles as being those in most common 
use to show that the reduction in the prices of the articles since 
1854 down to the present time has not been due to the tariff, for 
this could not be, as you will notice that the reductions have been 
as steady in England as they have been in this country, while in 
England they have free trade, and in this country between 1850 
and 1860 we had a low tariff and in 1892 the highest tariff this 
country has ever known; thus showing beyond question, there- 
fore, that the decrease in prices in the last forty years is due to 
the strides of invention in the mechanical artsand the extension 
ofelectrical and other appliances in the manufactures of the 
world and not to the tariff. 

It would be interesting to note also that steel rails, which 
began to be manufactured in 1867 in this country at a cost of 
$166 per ton, have gone down steadily until they are now about 
$28 per ton, but the same decrease in the price of steel rails is 
noted in England through all those years as in this country. 
Were further argoment necessary, I invite the attention of the 

entleman from Michigan to an extract froma report of Mr. 
Sonn Quincy Adams, made in 1832, in which he said: 

The doctrine that duties of importation cheapen the price of the articles 
upon which they are levied seems to conflict with the first dictates of com- 
mon sense. The duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass of 
the article in the market. It is substantially paid upon the article of domes- 
tic manufacture as well as upon that of foreign production. Upon one itis 
a bounty, upon the other a burden, and the repeal of the tax must operate 
as an equivalent reduction of the price of the article whether fore: or do- 
mestic. So long as the importation continues the duty must be paid by the 
purchaser of the article. 

But I submit to gentlemen on the other side, if their argu- 
ments are not futile and worse than futile in the face of the great 
leader of protection in this country, who, in answering the argu- 
ment of the Democrats for cheaper goods, has e upon 
every platform that cheap goods meant cheap men,“ and t 
this 3 wanted neither. Not only on the stump has Gov- 
ernor McKinley B this doctrine, but in his report ac- 
companying the bill, which is now the law of the land, he says: 


Your committee by the proposed legislation, have not sought to further 
e Rar y suffering with low prices, 


8 
S38 


ns 


We have not believed that our people, alread 
desired legislation which would result in lower prices. 


This seems to have been a clear and ific declaration on 
the part of the author of the McKinley bill that it was not his 
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intention to reduce the price of articles, as our manufacturers 
were already suffering from low prices, and that the poopie did 
not desire them any lower. And yet scarcely has the McKinley 
bill been in 7 two years before every Republican orator 
is glorifying it on the ground thatit has failed to accomplish its 
object. Its author declared that its object was not to lower 

ices; that we were suffering from prices already too low. Gen- 

emen on the other side, without exception I , have never 
ceased to magnify it because they allege it has chea articles. 
These very gentlemen who now defend this McKinley bill on 
the ground that it has cheapened articles to the consumer, advo- 
cated its adoption into law because it would raise the prices the 
manfacturers could charge for their goods. They have found 
that the people aretired of this system which increases the price 
of articles to them and builds up one class at the expense of an- 
other, and in their desperation they have abandoned the prin- 
ciple eee which the McKinley bill was based, namely, to in- 
crease the price of articles manufactured, and denying their 
own offspring, they claim for it a virtue which it was never in- 
tended by its author to possess. 

But we are willing to meet them on their e e of front. If 
the tariff operates to cheapen the articles upon which duties are 
laid and not to increase the price,as now claimed, then I put 
it to gentlemen on the other side to answer me for what pur- 
pose was the duty of 25 centson wheat, 15 cents on corn, 15 cents 
on oats, 10 cents on rye, 15 cents on buckwheat, and 30 cents on 
barley levied? Either the tariff increases ‘the price of the ar- 
ticle on which it is levied or it decreases it. it increases it, 
then the whole body of consumers of the country are required 
to pay tribute to the manufacturers of goods. If it decreases 
the price, as gentlemen now claim it does, then they have de- 
liberately put a duty on agricultural products, believing that it 
would reduce the price of them in the hands of the farmer who 
has them to sell. 

If the tariff affects the price of an article it does so whether 
that article be a manufactured one or an agricultural product, 
and you can not longer go before the farming class of the country 
attempting to delude them with the idea that the tariff cheap- 
ens the manufactured article which they consume and are obliged 
to purchase, and at the same time attempt to conciliate them 
with the idea that you have Ree a duty on their products not for 
the purpose of cheapening but of raising the price of them. 
They can not longer be fooled with this chaff. the one case 
you claim to levy the tariff to cheapen the article to the farmer, 
which he has to buy, and in the other to raise the price of the 
article which he has to sell. One or the other is wrong. Both 
can not be true. 

The next proposition which has been maintained by gentle- 
men on the other side is that the tariff brings high wages to the 
laboring man. It is hardly contended that this applies to other 
than those who are engaged in protected industries; the car 
ter, the bricklayer, the mason, and others are not affected by 
it and yet none will deny that the rate of es paid in this 
country to men outside of the protected industries is much 
larger than those paid to men within them. Therefore, if the 
tariff makes high wages, how is it that the men who ure laboring 
outside of those industries which have teotion get larger 

wes. than those who are in the protected industries 

he question has been forever put at rest by the masterly in- 
vestiga and discussion given to it by Mr. lisle, now Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who, in a speech in the Senate of the 
United States, made on July 29, 1892, while discussing the Ald- 
rich report, which was the report of a committee appointed b 
the Senate to investigate this subject of wages, etc., before an 
after the of McKinley bill, shows conclusively that 
in ‘fifteen classes of laborers in protected industries wages had 
decreased after the p of the McKinley bill, while in the 
fifteen classes of laborers in unprotected industries, such as bar- 
bers, blacksmiths, tailors, bricklayers, farm laborers, stonecut- 
ters, masons, carpenters, etc. wages had increased; thus show- 
ing beyond doubt that the question of wages is not dependent 
upon the ‘tariff, but upon the laws of supply and demand, and 
that the laboring man not engaged in protected industries is 
paid better wages than the man Who is so engaged. 

‘And now, Mr. Chairman, I put this proposition to any gentle- 
man on the other side: If the tariff vay eg thearticle produced 
by the manufacturer, how is it possible that the manufacturer by 
reason of that fact is yet enabled to pay om raga to his la- 
borers? If the protectionist were prepared to admit what is the 
fact, that the imposition of the tariff enables the manufacturer 
to charge higher prices for his articles, and thereby make 
larger profits, then the argument that the system enables the 
manufacturer to pay higher wages would have some basis on 
which to'rest. It would enabte the manufacturer to 3 
wages (whether ke would do it or not is a different qu 5 


for it would undoubtedly increase the profits, and thereby en- 


able him to give higher wages. But the argument made by the 
gentleman from e and the gentleman from Michigan is 
that the tariff cheapens the article, and yet at the same time 
enables the manufacturer to pay higher w to the laborer. 
The statement of this proposition, we is its own an- 
swer. But the gentlemanjfrom New York . PAYNE] has 
ven us the solution of the matter as to how piece of leger- 
emain is to be worked out. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PAYNE], on the 15th of January last, in a colloquy with the 
dis ed gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] on the 
question of labor, solved this great question and showed how the 
laboring man was to attain to the possession of higher wages. 


Why should aer not want to reduce them? They are more human poy 


e 
Democraticside,] They donotgooutinto thestreetslike our friend from Ohio 
higher wages to; and one is 


* gentleman allow a nae on? 

Mr. PAYNE. But, on the other hand, Koi prive the manufacturers of 
the power of pa; high wages, if you e from them the sale of their com- 
modities at.a living rate, then you deprive them of the power of paying 
higher wages, and they can not do it, whether the men they Riou na are or- 
=e or not. That isthe difference, and T hope some of you under- 


Mr. COCKRAN, wanted to ask the gentleman whether he considers that 
the rate of er Pe depends on the demands of the trades unions or on the law 
of supply and demand? 

Mr, PAYNE. What I said me iy yt this: That you must give the man 
JG. 

Mr. COOKRAN. But will he doit?” ; 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, every time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Efe willnos aots of his own free will, unless hs 4s compelled to 
do it by the trades unions. [Applause on the 7 trades 
e him to do it, if hehe ability to 

Mr. CocKRAN. Will the gentleman answer one more question? Did Mr. 
Carnegie and the proprietors of the Homestead works have abundant means 
to meet their laborers’ Gemands when the strike occurred there? 

This colloquy, Mr. Chairman, shows that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PAYNE], a leading Republican from that State, 
and a member of the Ways and Means Committee, who has en- 
tertained the House for years by his speeches on this subject, 
8 to take care of the laborer by building up the business 
of the manufacturer by law, and then telling the laborer to 
organize and at the point of the musket. demand his part of the 

s which by law is given to the manufacturer. Why not 

law give it to the laborer in the first place? Why mock the 

laboring man by saying you are bold and brave enough to take 

care of yourself by organization, and invite him to violate the 

law by compelling these men who have fattened at their expense 

aoe gh ss some of their ill-gotten gain at the point of the 
p : 

If, as the gentleman from New York thinks, the laboring man 
is entitled to part of the profits incident to the business, and also 
thinks the manufacturer will never give it unless compelled to, 
why not by law so arrange it that the manufacturer can not take 
it? A story may: illustrate it. An old man, anxious to encour- 
one his wayward son, called him to his side one day and said, 
My son, Ihave made my will, and in it have left you my property, 
and made your Unéle Jim executor to wind it up.“ © boy was 
wayward, but not dull, and thanking his father, said, Father, 
Jam greatly obliged to you for your consideration of me, but 
would it-suit you as well to leave the property to Uncle Jim, and 
make me executor to wind it up? 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is a principle which is as old as our 
country, that has found its way into the Bills of Right and the 
Constitutions of our country in the various States of the Union, 
and it is this, that taxation must be equal und uniform. It is a 

lain and — 5 principle. It is one that no man will eny is 

ust; and yet J arraign the McKinley tariff bill as one that has 

enied that principle, and all h its schedules has imposed 
upon the backs least able to bear it the heaviest burdens, while 
it has relieved of taxation those who were best able to bear it. 
[Applause.] And the point in this bill that commends itself 
more to my j t than all others is the substitution of the 
ad valorem 8 for the specific. [Ap J There are 
cases where the speciflo duty will not work such injustice, but 
in the large majority of cases it does. 

What is the ad:valorem system? ‘Why, it is nothing in the 
world except a system which declares a man shall be taxed ac- 

to What he hath and not according to what. he hath: not, 
but taxed according to the value of his property; that the unit 
of taxation shall be the value of the thing. Under the McKin- 
ley bill. which uses the specific tax, the unit of taxation is the 


thing itself. Under the ad valorem system the value of the ar- 
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ticle is taxed; under the specific system the article is taxed 
without regard to its value. That is, under the McKinley bill 
a horse is taxed $30 if he is worth less than $150, whether his 
value be $20 or $149. The man who imports a horse worth $149 
and the man who imports a Shetland pony worth $20 8 0 the 
same tax of $30. A horse is a horse for all that, even if he is a 
Shetland por Haugner] i 

Mr. TURPIN. That is what the McKinley bill says? 

Mr. TUCKER. Thatis what the McKinley bill says. Mr. 
Chairman, if I have the time I think I can show the 1 4 gd of 
this system. Nay, more, if the people of the country fully com- 

rehended the iniquity of the system under which they have been 

ving, and if that system were 1 to State taxation as ap- 

plied to Federal taxation in the McKinley bill, Ido not hesitate 

2 Nes I believe it would cause a revolution in every State in the 
n. . 

Let me show you what I mean. Under the McKinley bill we 
find that woolen yarns of the lowest grade, which cost only 
11 cents per pound, are taxed 278 per cent; butif you have 
your pockets filled with money and are able to buy yarn that is 
worth 39-cents, the tax is only 118.79 per cent. If you are rich 
enough to buy 39-cent yarn, you pay 118.79 per cent, and if you 
are 80 poor you can notbuy anything but the II-cent yarn, you 
8 soh per cent. he system is a tax upon the poverty 

e people. 

Lock af woolen cloths valued at 27 cents a pound; the tax 
under the McKinley bill is 163 per cent; but if you are able to 
buy woolen cloths that cost 89 cents, the tax is only 99 percent. 
The aigner the price of the goods—the ‘finer the goods—the 
lower the tax. 

Look at knit fabrics; valued at 40 cents a pound, under the 
McKinley bill they are taxed 136 per cent; if you buy knit fab- 
rics worth $1.36 per pound the tax is only 82 per cent. 

Look at blankets, the value of which is 34 cents per pound. 
The duty under the McKinley bill is 100 per cent; butif youcan 
afford to buy a better blanket at 95 cents per pound the duty is 
= 80 cent. 

e el underwear valued at 32 cents a pound; the duty 
is 103 percent. If you buy underwear worth 95 cents per pound, 
however, the duty is 96 per cent. 

Take carpets. If you buy an Axminster or Moquette, the 
moste ve carpets, valued at $2.88 per yard, the rate of duty 
is 60.85 per cent. If you can only buy a cheap 2-ply ingrain 
carpet valued at 57 cents per yard the rate of duty is 64.74 per 
cent. 

Cotton cloth, shirts and drawers, stockings (cotton), window 
glass, and in fact nearly every article in common use among the 
props is subject to this same discriminating tax under the Me- 

ey bill, by which the poor are taxed nearly double as much 
as are the rich. The Wilson bill wipes out this inequality, and 
puts the tax equally upon the poor and rich alike, taxing the 
man not on the article he buys, but on the value of the article. 

For instance, under this bill the duty on woolen yarns is 30 per 
cent, whether the 3 of the yarn be 11 cents or 39 cents. On 
woolen cloths the duty in this bill is 40 per cent, whether the 
price of the cloth be 27 cents per pound or 89 cents per pound. 

T herewith attach certain tables showing this principle. 


THE AD VALOREM SYSTEM VS. SPECIFIC DUTIES. 


The McKinley bill in many cases puts the highest rate of duty 
on the cheapest goods, and the lowest on the highest grade. 
ae Wilson bill wipes this out, and taxes each according to 

ue. 


Table showing the duty on goods under the McKinley bill and the Wilson bill. 


Average value. 
WOOLEN. 

1 Yarns. Per cent. | Per cent. 
% 0 c — ( EN a 278. 68 30.00 
Wende a ee 118.79 30.00 

Woolen cloths. 
BY conte per pon ndnd 163.09 40.00 
ASD as ew sews 114. 86 40.00 
het pir | eee LS ere Se Pe 99. 50 40. 00 
Knit fabrics. 
irren aa AE A 138. 00 40.00 
e . LEAS 82. 25 40. 00 
All other not otherwise provided for. l 
28 cents per pound —_..._..- seca eee, . 40. 00 
r . . 142.59 40. 00 
$1.19 per po 3 „TPT——.. 87.03 40.00 


Table showing the duty on goods, etc.—Continued. 


Flannels, underwear. 


BP CON POE: eng. S 
TO CONES TIAL DOP T(TTTTTT(TTTTTTTT NO 


CARPETS. 


57 cents ard Ry Siig aR) oss css pontine none 
#2. 88 ci TASA Ea paipa asthe} LT Ue 


un B8 pE 


COTTON. 
Cloth. 
Over 100 and under 150 threads square inch. 
Unbleached. 
73 cents or less per ara 2. a cee cee enee 


Bteached. 
Sonia DTA kea nki aa a a aN A —.— 


oo A 
810.25 per donn .1Äñ˖„ñÿꝓt⸗õ „„ 


Stockings. 
GL 10 POE COI .. . —„t08 
96.01 DOr GOON m——. —Tͤ᷑ü—T: aia A sere 


Wool hats. 
Ac AAA 
An. eo nasana nasa apra 


Flannel underwear. 
„ ͤ TT a ay Eo 
n TTT R 


E ˙u ] o ͤↄ Ä 
G a Er PERES IE E A E A S N per cent.. 


g8 88 88 SS 88 
ss 88 88 88 88 


That is to say, u horse worth 8149 ere tax, and a horse 
0 


worth $151 pays $45.30 tax under the ey bill. 

The subject may be put in another way. Under the McKin- 
ley bill on $10 worth of broadcloth a tax of $5 is laid; on $10 
worth of blue cheviot cloth a tax of $11.20; and on cotton warp 
goods worth about 45 cents the tax on $10 worth is $18. The 
west of England broadcloth, therefore, which is worth $3.50 per 
yard pays on $10 worth $5 of tax; while the cotton warp goods 
that is worth 45 cents, and which is worn by the poorer classes, 
pays on $10 worth $18 in tax. 

hese tables show the principles upon which the two bills 
have been framed, the McKinley bill taxing by s c duties 
the thing itself, without regard to value, and the m bill tax- 
ing the valueof the thing. Anexamination of the McKinley law 
will show that on manoy ashes the tax on the cheaper grade is 
double that on the higher grade of the same article. Taxation 
which should be equal and uniform, therefore becomes unequal 
and unjust under the Mckinley bill; not only unequal, but un- 
eqal and unjust to the poorer classes. If two different rates of 
taxation are to be had, it is manifestly best thatthe highest rate 
of taxation should be put on the highest grade of goods, when 
only the rich would suffer from it. 

ut the McKinley bill reverses this, and itnot only makes tax- 
ation unequal, but puts the heaviest burdens on the cheapest 
grades of goods, which the poor are ome to buy. Now, I say 
if this system of taxation were adopted in Virginia in the mat- 
ter of State taxation, it would revolutionize the State. Suppose 
we adopted in Virginia the McKinley system of taxation, mak- 
ing two rates of taxation instead of one equal and uniform rate, 
and that the cheapest articles were to be taxed twice as much as 
the finer grades of the same article, we would have the tax- 
gatherer going to a man with a horse worth $200, taxing him at 
the rate of 40 cents on the hundred dollars, and ge 80 cents 
of tax for the State onthe value of the horse. He would then go 
to another man, not so prosperousas the first, who owned ahorse 
worth only $100, and instead of taxing him at the rate of 40 cents, 
he would raise it to 80 cents—twice as much—and thereby exact 
from the.man who was unfortunate enough to have ani ‘erent 
horse, worth oniy ero, as much of tax as he secured from the 
man who had a $200 horse. 


Or take another example. Suppose the taxgatherer went to 
a man with 100-acres of blue-grass land worth $50 per acre; the 
dollars would amount to $20. He 


tax at 40 cents on the hun 
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goes next to his neighbor who has 100 acres of indifferent land 
worth only $25 per acre. He would tax him 80 cents on a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of his land, which would amount to $20 of 
taxation levied on him, though his land is worth only half as 
much as his neighbor's. Apply this to his whole property, 
horses, cattle, stock, furniture, farming implements, land, etc., 
and if the McKinley system of taxation were carried out in the 
State the taxgatherer would levy a double tax on all of the in- 
ferior articles and tax the more valuable one-half. This system 
is infamous; it is unjust; it cries out against the perpetrators of 
this wrong, and demands, as it has received at the hands of the 
rer who have framed this bill, its just reward of denun- 
ciation. 

In a country like ours where conditions of life are so varied; 
where one man is rich and another poor, it is absolutely essen- 
tial to civil liberty that the equality of right should be recog- 
nized, and when a system is proposed and solemnly enacted into 
law by a great pariy (once in power, but now thrust out, we trust, 
forever), which lays taxes according to the poverty of the peo- 
ple and notaccording to their property, it is not difficult to ac- 
count for the revolution of 1892. There is nothing which ran- 
kles in the human breast more deeply or that will more surely 
rise to the surface than a feeling of injustice, and this has been 
shown in the action of the country on the McKinley bill. Ihere- 
with append a table, showing the application of the principles 
= te McKinley law to State taxation if it were adopted in Vir- 
ginia. 

This table shows that the man with $7,500 worth of propert; 
would be taxed the same amount as the man with $3,750 wort 
of property. If this system can be justified on any principle of 
fairness or justice we would be glad to have its defenders show it. 


I. 
Farmer Koiner owns the following property: 
Land and house (100 acres), #0 per ac re $5, 000 
200000 1,000 
10 cows 550 CCC pueentwoees 500 
DAA : A A cone 1.000 
＋＋——:bfn !...... 8 7. 500 
II. 
Farmer Seay owns— 
Land and house (100 acres), $25 per acre...............--...---------- 2, 500 
5 horses (8100 apiece) ..............- ..... N 500 


10 cows (825 apiece) ..... 
Household furniture 


The State tax in Virginia is 40 cents on the hundred dollars, 
At this rate Farmer Koiner on the above property would pay 
$30 to the State, and Farmer Seay would pay $15; but if the Mc- 
Kinley system were adopted in the matter of State taxation by 
doubling taxation on the poorer articles Koiner would pay $30 
and Seay $30. The Republican defender of the McKinley law 
says, Seay ought not to complain, as he and Koiner have the 
same number of acres, of horses, of cows, etc., and therefore 
ought to pay the same tax.” The Democratic opponent of the 
McKinley law says, Away with such a doctrine, that would 
tax Seay's property double because it is of inferior grade, or 
leave untaxed one-half of Koiner’s property because it is the 
best grade.” 

Mr. Chairman, the manufacturers of the country have been 
well cared for for thirty years. At last the farmers will have 
their inning, and this Congress will not adjourn before there 
will be enacted into law this bill or some similar measure which 
will give needed relief to the farmers and laborers of the country. 

In 1860 the wealth of the United States amounted to $16,000,- 
000,000; of this the farmers possessed $7,000,000,000; that was at 
the close of the free-trade period from 1850 to 1860. Shortly 
after this the Morrill tariff bill was enacted, and successive 
steps it has grown until the enactment of the McKinley law of 
1890, which gave us the highest tariff ever known. 

The total wealth of the United States in 1890 was sixty-two bil- 
lions, and of this the farmers own fifteen billions. That is from 
1860 to 1890, the pees of high tariff, the increase of our wealth 
has been $46,000, ,000, of which increase the farmers have made 
$8,000,000,000, and $38,000,000,000 has been the increase of all other 
industries, In 1860 the farmer owned 44 per cent of the wealth 
of the country. In 1890, after a period of thirty years of high- 
tariff taxation, the farmer owns 24 per cent of the wealth, and 
that though the farmers constitute more than one-half of the 
population of the country. 

any man doubt—I have no time, Mr. Chairman, to go into 
the details of it—the effect, therefore, of a high tariff on the 
farmer? Look at the following table, showing the prices of his 
staple products during the successive periods of high and low 


tariffs, and the conclusion is clear that the farmer has always 
fared better under the low than the high tariffs: 


This bill is not 3 I have sought in the Committee of 
y 


the Whole to modify and amend it in certain particulars. Ihave 
felt that the duty on pig iron was reduced too much at this 
time, from 86.72 to about $1.80 per ton, and I favored and voted 
for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee Mr. 
Lares ett paang a duty of $3 per ton on pig iron. Such 
a duty would have reduced the present duty $3.72 and at the 
same time would have given needed relief to the people. 

And so, also, I voted for a reduced duty on coal and iron ore, 
instead of having the duty taken entirely off, and I believe that 
that principle will yet be engrafted into the bill. While, there- 
fore, there are features of the bill which I do not approve, I 
have felt that there were so many features of it which commended 
themselves to my judgment that I heartily trust it may be 
passed by this House. It has reduced the duties on chemicals, 
oils, and paints from 32 per cent to 23 per cent; on earthenware 
and glassware, from 51 to 34 per cent; on metals, from 59 to 36 
per cent; on cotton manufactures, from 55 to 38 per cent; on 
woolen manufactures, from 99 to 35 and 40 per cent. It has placed 
farming implements on the free list; it has taken the trusts by 
the throat and compelled them to do justice to the people; the 
tax on whisky has been raised 10 cents, and the whisky trust 
has been denied its demands in the bill for an extension of the 
bonded period; the sugar trust which has been eating out the 
vitalsof the people has been compelled to surrender, and the steel- 
rail trust and Standard Oil trust have been throttled and their 
ill-gotten gains will no longer be increased by exorbitant exac- 
tions from the people. This bill might well be termed ‘‘A bill to 
prevent and abolish trusts.” And over and above all the ac- 
cumulated wealth of the country in the hands of the millionaires 
who have escaped taxation in the past and contributed little or 
nothing to the support of the Government have had imposed 
upon them by the courage and valor of the Democrats of this 
House an income tax which will relieve the poor and compel 
the rich to pay their just share of governmental expenses. 

I do not doubt, Mr. Chairman, that a great outery will be made 
by the protected monopolists against the passage of this bill. 

he failing fortunes of a dying bankrupt Administration last 
winter, in anticipation of impending disasters, caused by their 
profligacy and misrule, sought concealment from an outraged 
public sentiment by charging the impending crisis upon the 
then recent Democratic uoo No change > our revenue laws 
had been made and none was then contemplated until the regu- 
lar session of Congress; but the calamity howler and protected 
millionaire were one and the same, and no opportunity was lost 
in assuring the country that a change in the tariff would work 
destruction to the people. 

The impious hands of the uncouth Democracy dare not touch 
this ‘‘ sacred animal” of our protected“ Egyptians” under the 
penalty of forfeiture of public favor. But the hooting of the 
owl brings no terror to the heart of the experienced woods- 
man. If tariff reform were to be 8 until its accomplish- 
ment could be effected without a disarrangement of the business 
of the country, it must be forever delayed. The man suffering 
with gangrene may lose blood in the amputation of his limb, but 
the skillful physician, careful of his reputation and the welfare 
of his patient, will saray discount the loss of blood in the res- 
toration of the whole to vigor and health. To refuse it is 
certain death. To act before it is too late is sure relief. 

Deeply sensible of the ies sani resting upon me, Mr. 
Chairman, as a member of this House, and as a Representative 
of m ple, I shall vote for this bill in the earnest belief that 
it will bri (not at once, but in the near future) a large meas- 
ure of relief to the people from the burdens under which they 
have struggled for years; that it will open up the markets of 
the world to our granaries, and regain for us the lost commerce 
of the seas; that it will stimulate our manufactures to greater 
production, thereby giving to labor new avenues of develop- 
ment and enlarged fields for constant and steady employment; 
and, above all, into every home in the land, however humble, 
it will carry the bright radiance of commercial freedom, in- 
creased comforts of life to the poor, emancipation from unjust 
taxation, and will usher in that glorious system which taxes the 
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rand the rich alike; in the establishment of which in this 
ree Republic of ours none can complain but the unjust, and 
all will Pless except the wicked. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 2 
Tuesday, January 28, 1894. 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, in the five minutes allowed me I 
rise to support the amendment of my colleague from Virginia Mr. 
WISE], putting coal on the dutiable list at 50 cents, and to oppose 
the amendmentof the gentleman from Maryland reimposing the 
duty of 75 cents a ton provided in the McKinley act. I want to 
say, Mr. Chairman, that there is not a pound of coal mined in 
my district; and I have no other interest in this matter than 
that of a representative of the whole people. I advocate this 
amendment because, in my judgment, it is right. 

What are the principles enunciated by the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in this bill? Has he brought to 
us a free-trade bill? Not at all. 

Mr. SIMPSON. No, sir; it is protection. : 

Mr. TUCKER. The cost of an article to the consumer in this 
country may be lessened -in two ways: first, by taking all the 
duty off the finished article, or second, by leaving the duty on 
the finished product and taking all the duties off of the elemen- 
tary articles which go into the manufacture of the finished 

roduct. Neither of these is right under the principles of this 

ill. The just, the plainly just principle, is to let all suffer 
alike as all are benefited e. Cut the duty down upon the 
manufactured article, and let the man who digs in the mine to 
get out of the ground what nature has put there, to increase the 
wealth of the country, bear his portion of the burdenalso, ifsuch 
it be. To make him bear all the burden on his product and the 
manufacturer of the finished product be cut only a part on the 
duty on his article does not seem to be right—and especially in 
the matter of coal and iron ore—where all alike have for years 
been taught to lean upon the protective duty. Many finished 
products of American manufacture can be produced here now as 
cheaply as anywhere in the world, yet they are not under this 
bill put on the free list for the reason that it was deemed by the 
committee unwise to subject the business interest of the country 
to so great and sudden a strain. The same argument we think 
applies with equal force to coal and iron ore. 

Mr. Chairman, what excuse is there for the proposition em- 
braced in this bill? The only excuse can be that the putting of 
coal upon the free list will cheapen the article to the majority 
of the people of the United States. That is not claimed. 
venture the assertion that west of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
and east of the Rocky Mountains free coal will not cheapen it 
one cent to any consumer. The only people to whom it will be 
cheapened will be those represented by my friend from Mobile 
[Mr. CLARKE], who spoke so eloquently just now, and a fringe 
of people along the Atlantic coast and along the Pacific. And 
I say now, what I have said elsewhere, that if I believed free 
coal would cheapen the article to my people and the majority of 
the people of the country, I should vote for it most cheerfully. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Why will it not be cheapened to all the con- 
sumers of the country? K 

Mr. TUCKER. Because of the cost of transportation. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Then the tariff is for the benefit of the rail- 
road corporations? f 

Mr. TUCKER. Not a bit of it. On the contrary, if you put 
this article on the free list itis not cheapened a particle except 
to the people I have mentioned. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The tariff on the article benefits the railroad 
corporations. 

r. TUCKER. Oh, my friend from Kansas hasacraze on the 
subject of railroads. 

Mr.DALZELL. It is a perfect nightmare with him. [Laugh- 


ter. 

Mr. TUCKER. I will go with my friend from Kansas as far 
as anybody in the control of the railroads, and I freely admit 
that the cost of coal to the people of the country is largely due 
to the question of transportation, but as applied to a majority of 
the people of the United States I can not see how the question 
of tariff on coal can affect the price of coal to them in the least. 
Take my own home, the city of Staunton, for instance. There 
we pay from $4 to $4.50 for bituminous coal. A short time ago— 
Ido not know how it is at the present time—the railroad com- 
1 charged $2.50 per ton for bringing this coal from the 

anawha Valley to Staunton. Thissame coal they took to Rich- 
mond, 150 miles farther, for $2 per ton. 

Suppose Nova Scotia coal is put down at Norfolk at a cost of 
from $1.75 to $2 per ton, has not the railroad company the 
power with 200 miles of transportation to put that coal up to 
any price that it sees fit to the consumer? And as the railway 
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es are naturally interested in the development of prop- 
erty along their own lines, such as the West Virginia coal fields, 
would it not be their object to so increase the price of transpor- 
tation from Norfolk to Staunton as to prohibit entirely the im- 
portation of the Nova Scotia coal into that region? I will 
heartily support any legislation that willtake from the railroad 
corporations the power of controlling the price of a necessary 
article like this to the people. But thé fact remains that they 
now have the power to do it whether coal be free or dutiable. 


Income Tax. 


SPEECH 
HON. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 30, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ha under cousideration the internal-revenue (income tax) amendment 
to the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Upon the question of tariff reform the coun- 
try has had for a number of years a most thorough campaign of 
education. In two Congresses bills have passed this House, 
illustrating the manner in which the Democratic party proposed 
to apply the principles it advocated. These principles and these 
me s finally received the overwhelming sanction of the peo- 
ple, and we were given control of all branches of the Govern- 
ment in order to put them into execution. 

This Congress, therefore, is a Congress for action, and its first 
and foremost duty is to reform the tariff. Realizing the neces- 
sity and duty of rapid progress, I have refrained from taking 
part in general debate, and, as far as pe for a member 
of the committee, charged in part with the duty of formulating 
and presenting the ee legislation, I have refrained, also, 
from participating in debate under the five-minute rule. Nor 
would I now tax the indulgence of the House except for the 
somewhat embarrassing and unexpected conditions which con- 
fronts us. 

It was expected that we would first pass through the House 
the bill reforming the tariff, and that then we would soon follow 
it up by another bill providing for whatever actual deficit we 
might conclude the first bill would leave in the public revenue. 
I have not time to discuss the very interesting questions which 
arise in this connection, nor is it necessary to do so since the 
majority party has decided in caucus assembled that the two 
measures shall be joined together. 

That part of the pending amendment which provides for a tax 
upon incomes is to many gentlemen, so they tell us, new, unex- 
pected, and imperfectly understood legislation; and in this con- 
nection they threaten action calculated to delay if not to defeat 
all reform of our present system of taxation, and to block the 
Democratic party by painful and unlooked for dissensions within 
its own ranks at the very threshold of the great task before us. 

Mr. Chairman, the ties that unite Democrats have already 
been too much strained. The great work in which we are en- 
gaged has already been too long delayed, and I ask the indul- 
gence of the House while I briefly discuss the merits of the 
pending amendment and the importance of our making an end 
without further delay from any cause, of such differences as still 
exist among us. 

What methods have not been employed in reaching our pres- 
ent conclusions? The Democratic members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, with an earnest desire to meet the reason- 
able expectations of all elements of the party, have conferred 
with our friends of every difference and shade of opinion, and in 
the fullest, frankest, and most candid manner. We have had, 
and are still having, the most abundant discussion; and we have 
the decision of a very full caucusof our party associates. These 
are about all the means known in public life for reaching a final 
conclusion where gentlemen have different views. 

I do not invoke the decision of the caucus beyond its reasonable 
and persuasive scope, as I do the other proceedings in this case. 
But where does allt this leave us? The caucus has simply de- 
cided that the internal-revenue bill, including the income tax, 
shall be joined to the bill reforming the tariff. They shall be 
passed as one measure, instead of being passea as separate meas- 
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ures. I did not approve of this plan of campaign, for reasons I 


need not recite. A majority of the Democratic members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means did not approve of it, as shown 


by their gs ging these measures as se te bills. Almost a 
3 the mocratic caucus did not anpedye of it, as 
shown by their well-known vote. But who can longer protest 


with reason or without mischief against the decision of a ma- 
jority of our associates upon a mere question of method? 

No final decision has yet been reached as to the details of the 
pending amendment. Uponto-morrow gentlemencan vote with- 
out restriction or restraint to perfect it as they like. But I sub- 
mit that, in view of all that has been done, and when we shall 
have finished our work to-morrow, the time will have fully come 
when, in all fairness and reason, no Democrat should cast a vote 
adverse to what may then be agreed upon, or calculated to delay 
in any manner the measure that will then bo finally before us. 

Mr. Chairman, let us consider the effects of delay. Gentle- 
men have spoken of the duty of speedy legislation in order to 
relieve the people as soon as possible from the heavy burdens 

d upon them by existing law. This is both important 

and true. But I wish to add to it another aspect of the case, 

which, so far as I know, hes not been brought to the attention 

of the House. I do this also in order to assign to their true 

cause certain conditions which are unjustly charged to the char- 

acter of our proposed legislation, but which are properly charge- 
able to our delay. 

Let us consider the nature and effect of a bill to reduce taxes 
upon imports and of a bill to increase taxes upon imports. To 
state the case is to argue it, for the results are self-evident. 
The effect of a bill reducing taxes upon imports is exactly the 
reverse, while pending upon its passage, of that of a bill in- 
ereasing such taxes. Also, the effect, after its passage, of a 
bill 3 such taxes is just the reverse of that of a bill in- 
creasing such taxes. 

Take the McKinley bill, which is the existing law, and con- 
sider its nature and effect. It proposed to check imports by in- 
creasing duties. Its purpose was d To a very large 
extent the price at which we can buy imported articles fixes the 

rice at which we can buy similar articles of domestic manufac- 

. Asis too well known to require citation, and the data is 

all here beside me, importers acted upon this timely warning of 

an increase of duties and largely increased their purchases 

abroad. Theyimported all the goods they could at the lower 

duties, in order to sell them for a large profit at the law-made 
prices after the duties were increased. ’ 

From tin plate up and down they used their own money and all 
the money they could borrow, until the banks were strained, to 
stock up with imported goods. Jobbers and retail merchants 
also desired to get, before the higher duties went into effect, all 
the imported goods they would likely want for a long time to 
come. This took large quantities of goods out of bond, and con- 
sequently the receipts of the Government were greatly increased 
during the pendency of the McKinley bill. 

How was it with the domestic manufacturer? Foreseeing that 
the goods of his foreign competitor could only be procured at 
higher prices after the passage of the McKinley bill, he nat- 
urally wanted all the stock he could produce, so as to take ad- 
vantage of the rise in prices. Espec. was this true of those 
who use foreign materials in the production of their goods. 
They would have to manufacture ata greater cost after the Mo- 

ey bill went into effect than they would before it went into 
effect. The same set of facts and the same line of reasoning led 
buyers of domestic goods to make large purchases before the en- 
actment of that bill. Thus domestic manufacturing and domes- 
tic trade were also stimulated before the enactment of that law. 

But what were the subsequent and permanent effects of the 
McKinley law? After its passage the stores, mills, and ware- 
houses were full of goods. Advanced prices were asked, and 
consumption was reduced. All over the country wagos were 
reduce The permanent effect of reduced consumption is re- 
duced production, and of course a corresponding reduction in 

and in the consumption by the vast army of wage-earners 
of the varied products of our people. Thus we have lower 
wages, y in the protected industries, and lower prices 
for all products not protected or not susceptible of protection. 

These facts are too recent and too well known to all around 
me to require anything more than their statement. The tempo- 
rary effect then of a bill inc taxes upon imports is to 
stimulate trade and to increase the receipts of the Government. 
The permanent effect is to reduce wages, reduce trade, and to 
reduce the receipts of the Government. 

Now, consider the effect of the bill we have under considera- 
tion. We 2 to reduce the taxes upon imported merchan- 
dise. We know that we are within conservative limits, too con- 
servative so far as my personal convictions go, yet we propose 
marked reductions in the existing duties. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Do J understand the gentleman to make the 
statement that there wasa rise in prices from 1890 to 1892, and 
a decline in the of labor? 

Mr. BRECK DGE of Arkansas. Substantially so. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The statistics are directly the reverse. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. In exceptional cases they 
are. I think I know what the gentleman has in mind. Imme- 
diately after the passage of the McKinley bill Governor Camp- 
bell, in a very thorough canvass of the State of Ohio, unifo 
requested that anyone whose wages had been increased woul 
stand up and proclaim it. It is a matter of public notoriety 
that in the whole State there was not one who was able to say 
that his wages had been increased. ) 

Mr.DINGLEY Will my friend allow me to call his attention 
to the official statistics? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I will fully answer your 
first question, and then you can ask another. 

; KE: DINGLEY. I want to get the gentleman down to the 
acts. ; 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. There is no trouble 
about that, but I would rather not be interrupted while I am 
answering your question. Now, let me answer your first ques- 
tion, and then you gan askanother. In addition to what hase 
just said, it is within the personal knowledge of perhaps every 
gentleman upon this floor, it is a matter of record, that from 
one end of this country to the other, after the passage of the 
McKinley bill, there were reductions of ; and our mem- 
ories are very short if we do not remember the increased prices 
for goods and the political consequences which flowed from that 
fact. Doubtless there were cases where speculation overreached 
itself, and when consumption fell off and credit was exhausted 
the s had to be sacrificed. 

e can all understand that. But the general purpose and ef- 
fect of the McKinley bill was loudly proclaimed, and is as 
widely known as it has been deeply repented by its peak aye 
Suppose some articles are lower now than they were before the 
passage of that bill. It simply shows that improved methods 
of production, either here or abroad, have reduced the cost of 
ponora to a greater extent than the McKinley bill increased 

e tax, and they would be still cheaper to us but for that in- 
crease. Perhaps in no part of theciv d world have the good 
effects of such improvements been less operative than here, 
because of our restrictive policy. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have here the official statistics of Carroll 
D. Wright, in response to the Senate Committee on Finance, 
which exactly contradicts the statement of the gentleman. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I know what the gentle- 
man has, and it is notas he states it. It is just the contrary of 
his construction and of the use he is making of it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I would rather continue 
my argument upon the lines I have selected, and let this matter, 
so well known to all, rest with a denial, especially as my time is 
brief and can not be extended. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What I desire to ask the gentleman is this: 
Is he not aware that the statistics gathered by Carroll D. 
Wright, under direction of the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate, showed that the prices had declined from 1890 to 1892 
on which it was said that duties had been raised, and that the 
wages had increased during that period? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. My answer would be to 
repeat that the gentleman is generalizing upon exceptions and 
upon some results which disappointed the ial ag and expec- 
tations expressed in the report that accompanied the bill; and 
I further refer him to the report or speech of the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, then a Senator from Kentucky, who ex- 
plained the whole subject, and showed clearly the reverse of the 
conclusions drawn from Mr. Wright's statistics by the Repub- 
lican members of the Finance Committee. Wages went up in 
15 unprotected industries, but in 15 protected industries they 
declined; 30 industries having been selected as the test. The 
cost of living was increased to the people some $300,000,000 or 


more. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Buthere are the official facts. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. That is enough, unless 
the gentleman wishes to gointo another . for I can not 
enter into elaborate details. Ihave given the general result. 
Iam willing to rest there. Iam firm in the ition I occupy, 
and I trust that my friend is satisfied now to let me go on with 
my own line of speech. 

1 to the pending bill. We propose large reductions in 
the existing rates of duty upon foreignimports. at do people 
ey expect to buy imports 


expect from such a measure? 
cheaper after the passage of this bill than they can buy them 


now. Asa matter of course, when they look forward to this 
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approaching condition of the market, they are not going to 
sick up with foreign goods. Jobbers and retail merchants are 
not going to stock up with foreign goods. They do not intend 
that the decline which must take mane upon such goods shall 
be liquidated at their expense. Therefore the inevitable effect 
of a bill reducing duties is to diminish imports, while sucha bill 
is pending in Congress, and of course the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment from that source are, during the same period, corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Now, as to domestic manufactures: Ourdomestic manufacturers 
know perfectly well that the goods they now produce can not be 
sold after the passage of this bill under such protection as now 
exists, and who can deny that this enjoins caution and limits 

roduction? Buyers must know what the rates will finally be 
in order to purchase with confidence. The standard of compes 
tition is not fixed or freed from likelihood of e until the 
bill becomes law. y do these elements of uncertainty 
enter into those industries which consume foreign materials 
in whole or in part, in their 3 Thus all business is kopt 
in a state of depression so long as a bill of this character 

. Itmatters not how wise or beneficent our bill may be 

tmatters not how vast ae the benefits it ultimately and 
permanently confers upon the country, it can not be contro- 
verted that during the pendency of the measure its effect is 
bound to be depressing upon production and trade; and every 
day that we delay the passage of a bill like this simply continues 
this condition of suffering, and, in many parts of the country, of 
very acute suffering. 

Therefore, I urge upon our friends to make an end of our real 
or imaginary differences. Let not these troubles, due to our 
delay, be attributed by the country to the character of our legis- 
lation. Letusnot stand incapable of final agreement; but after 
all that has passed let us take these measures, combined into 
one, as it comes from the Committee of the Whole, to-morrow, 
and without the delay of a single hour, send it to the other 
branch of Congress and bid it speed to early enactment. 

Now, a ee high in 3 to a yap! 5 
ment. Discharging the and responsible duty assigne 
me as a member of the e and Means by the 
appointment of the honorable Speaker, I have felt at every 
step in the preparation of legislation to be submitted to this 
House that I could no more represent the district that elected 
me, being a member of a national committee, than I did any 
other district in the American Union; that if sofarasmy labors 
there extended I should come before this House, not emancipated 
from local influences, but seeking to submit to the House meas- 
ures representing merely the sentiments of a single Democratic 
8 district, I should be unworthy of the high trust 
confided to me and of the grave responsibilities I had accepted. 

My own convictions upon the pending proposition, like ca 
convictions upon many other propositions, go fully as far an 
indeed much farther than the majority of the committee has 
gone; yet in the pending ticular I advised more moderate 
1 I felt it our duty not to submit to a Democratic 

ouse any proposition that seemed to be in advance of the aver- 
age maturity of the opinion and sentiment of the Democracy of 
the whole country; and I felt that so long as our faces were turned 
toward the common principles we all hold dear, and we felt that 
our proposals em the wisest national policy, we should set 
an example by makingreasonable sacrifices for the general good 
of our interests and desires. 

I favored presenting to the House at this time aslight modifi- 
cation of the income tax from its present form. The main point 
is to effect a landing of the policy, which I feel sure will growin 
favor with all classes of our people, which gives us a flexible tax 
that we can put up or down as occasion requires, without dis- 
turbing business; and I favored a small tax on sugar instead of 
the present bounty, but I stand and have stood firmly by the de- 
cision of the majority of my associates, as finally reached and 
presented to the House. 

But what of the nature of this tax? In the first place, you can 
divide it into four parts. You can tax investments in loans and 
corporations, you can tax individual earnings, you can tax re- 
ceipts from rents, and you can tax inheritances. These are the 
pe oi of a system of taxation like this, and these are all of 

parts. 

I believe that if you omitted for the present the tax upon indi- 
vidual earnings, and put the tax on inheritances instead, you 
would collect as much as is now proposed, and yet avoid what 
is considered by many the inquisitorial feature of the tax. 
Individual earnings, over and above whatis spent in family sup- 

rt, is soon pry steps in stocks, bonds, mo es or rents,and 
8 are taxed under the tariff. But this is a 
mere matter of detail; and the whole question, like every other 
question, should be settled, not by what some Democrat said at 

me former period, not by what was thought at some other 


period, but by the decision of the majority, and upon the merits 
of the question and in the light of public exigencies and of our 
duty as public servants to-day. 

ou can tax, as we do under our existing tariff and excise sys- 
tem, the consumption of the people, the necessaries of life, and 
the luxuries of life, and if a man be but a farthing above the 
point of starvation, under a system which taxes consumption 
we impose a burden upon him. But under this system what 
a man has above what he spends pays no Federal tax at all. In 
taxing incomes we pursue a far more enlightened policy. I 
have never known a time since my attention has been directed 
to the subject of taxation that I have not considered it wiser 
to tax the surplus wealth of the country than to tax the living 
expenses and the industrial processes of the people. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Here you are engaged in manufacturing. We p a tax upon 
your machinery and upon everything that enters into your pro- 
cesses of manufacture. You must poy that tax before you com- 
plete any part of your industry. Do you not see that we clog 
every wheel in your mill? 

We tax the farmer in his house, in his field, in his barn; and 
we hamper every blow that he strikes in the tilling of the soil. 
But suppose you unfetter the limbs and free the industrial enter-- 

ise of the citizen. Let him pay his laborer, let him finish his 

iness, let him maintain the integrity of his plant free and 
untaxed, for these things are necessary for the existence of the 
country and of all its industries. 

Then, when all that has been done, if the citizen has some 
over and above, take a part of his surplus. You can take 
the surplus with less injury to the people than you can take any 
considerable amount of money before they have supported their 
families and completed the processes of industry. 

It is the difference between a man who consumes abundantly 
of his 9 after he has economized in its production, and of 
one who lives extravagantly upon borrowed money; itis the - 
difference between an inte nt being who lets a crop come 
to its maturity, its full fruition, and a horse or an ass, un 
and unrestrained, that goes into the field when the cornisina 
state of immaturity andeats up the nubbins and the roasting 
ears that have not attained their full value as food. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen say this is class taxation, Class taxation—how? 
Because it affects the few? That is not the principle, nor is that 
the just point of observation. Whether it be the many or 
whether it be the few, it is a question not of taxing men, but of 
taxing wealth. 

What are taxes? Simply money taken from the people for . 
the support of the Government. If you do not tax the rich, 
whom can you tax but the poor? You now tax heavily all the 
income of the poor; why should we not tax lightly the surplus 
income of the rich? 

You say it is a tax upon thrift. Who are the thrifty people? 
Shall we exclude those who labor, and all the people of mod- 
erate means who, under our present system of taxation only upon 
consumption, are now taxed out of all proportion to the balance 
of their fellow-citizens? Shall we include only those 3 
inheritance or by reason of privilege under State or Fede 
Government, or by their superior endowment by nature, if you 
poan, are more fortunate and successful than their neighbors? 

ut is it not proper, if we tax all the thrift of the thrifty poor, 
which we do now, that we should also in some way eq the 
burden by putting at least some tax upon the greater thrift, if 
you ie and the greater ability of those who make and have 
much? 

Do the savings of the rich represent ter denial than the 
savings ofthe poor? Is thriftonly that thrift in which industry 
is coupled with opportunity and ability? Is thrift only that 
thrift in which property is acquired by inheritance or privi- 
lege and without labor? Whence comes this now doctrine of 
thrift? Is it not juster, is it not wiser, that we should lay the 
burdens of taxation, here and now, in accordance with the great 

rinciple of equality, for the support of a common government? 
Px yplause on the Democratic side.] 
ir, we are the only civilized nation that does not tax rl ing 
wealth. Weare the only civilized nation that burdens only labor. 
All impose taxes upon incomes far in excess of what is here ge 
posed. The despotisms of Europe dare not fasten the burdens 
of taxation upon the poor to the extent that we do. What the, 
dare not attempt by force we achieve and by fallacy an 
delusion. Lap to gentlemen to stand together to the ulti- 
mate conclusion of this great measure, and to hail it, whatever 
may be its immaterial defects, as the day dawn ofa better era, 
in which the application of the great principle of got PEDE, 


the only true 1 of government, s pa: 
of our and heal the of the people. [Loud applause.] 
[Here the hammer fell.’ 
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Intervention in Hawaii. 
SPEEOH 
HON. ROBERT R. HITT. 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday and Saturday, February 2 and 3, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions reported 
from the Committee on Fore: Affairs: 

e sense of this House that the action of the 
forces and ille- 


ment not republican in form and in opposition to the will of a majorit; of 
the people, was contrary to the traditions of our Republic and the sp! 
our titution, and should be and is condemned. 

“Second. That we heartily approve the principle announced by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that interference with the domestic affairs of an 
ee nation is contrary to the spirit of Americaninstitutions, And 
it is the sense of this House that the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands to our country, or the 8 of a protectorate over them by 
our Government, is uncalled for and inexpedient; that the people of that 
country should have absolute freedom and independence in pursuing their 
own line of policy, and that fore: intervention in the political affairs of 
the islands will not be regarded with indifference by the Government of the 
Wer rere offered the following substitute: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that the demand caused by 
the President of the United States by his aperante tions to be 
made on the 19th of December last upon the ent and officers of the 
Hawaiian Government, that it promptly relinquish all tne and his 
proposed erection of amonarchy in its stead, was an unwarranted interven- 

on in the affairs of a 1 recognized government, contrary to the law 
of * the policy and traditions of this Republic, and the spirit of the 
San ele, That the Provisional Government of Hawaii having been duly 
SE Sao ae ea ae 
8 wh De CORATO as an act unfriendly tothe Government of the 

United States.” 

Mr. HITT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is time, high time, that Congress spoke and 
ke with authority concerning events that are passing in the 
waiian Islands. But we who are members of the minority of 

the Committee on Foreign Affairs can not assent to such an ex- 
pression of views as the resolutions reported now by that com- 
mittee for adoption by the House. They do not state the real 
question that is occupying the public mind and on which action 
by Congress is demanded by the people, who are more concerned 
about the attempt just made by the President to overturn the 
Hawaiian Government and set up a disreputable monarchy than 
with disputes about Minister Stevens and what happened more 
than a year ago. 

These resolutions omit all mention of the grave offense so re- 
cently committed, and still continuing to threaten seriously the 
— — of this country with the Hawaiian Government, while 
they unjustly assail Minister Stevens without having given him 
any hearing, about events of a year ago, which are at this very 
time being investigated by a Senate committee. There is no 

ust ground for the positive tone with which they denounce 

im, and it would be more becoming to wait until the result of 
the Senate N is made known, a result which there is 
every reason to believe will be very different from their state- 
ment. We have only imperfect official information as yet con- 
cerning Mr. Stevens's action. 

The “public documents,” on which the gentleman [Mr. Mc- 
CREARY of Kentucky] who has just taken his seat dwelt at such 
length, were simply the Blount report, an enormous collection 
gathered up in Hawaii by an astute lawyer of everything in the 
way of attack or aspersion which could be found or contrived by 
anyone and everyone with prejudice or dislike or interest to 
blacken Mr. Stevens, the American minister. That collection 
was made by an able and zealous man who was senton a political 
errand to find something which would disparage the preceding 
Administration and the United States minister. 

Fortunately, the examination going on in the Senate is not by 
one man, nor is it all one-sided to establish a charge, but to find 
out whether there is basis for a charge; and whatever its re- 
sult, it certainly can not be challenged by any gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, for it is by a committee the majority of 
whom are members of their own party. But as to the huge vol- 
umes of this Blount report, no one can read ten pagesof its long 

58 tions, and statements of friends of the monarchy and its 
schemes, without feeling that it is simply aimed at Minister Ste- 
vens, made up largely of statements bitterly hostile or interested, 
and ever, g against him is drawn out in cross-examination 
by an adroit lawyer, skillfully endeavoring to make out one side 

the case. It is ex parte from sve end to the other. For that 


reason we do not think it becoming that this House should pass 
in sucha ee manner upon that matter at this time. 

Besides, there is a far more pressing and important event which 
demands our attention, as it has absorbed the attention of the 
whole country. I mean the attempt of the President within a 
few weeks by high-handed interference to overthrow a friendly 
government and erect ad d monarchy in its place. 

The second resolution they have brought in here glances dis- 
approvingly at interference in other nations’ affairs, but in most 
extraordinary and unfortunate fashion. They say: 

We heartily we pie the principle announced by the President that inter- 
ference with the domestic affairs of an independent nation iscontrary tothe 
spirit of American institutions— 

Pretending to quote the doctrine of noninterference from Presi- 
dent Cleveland, who has just emerged from a most flagrant at- 
tempt by wrongful interference to destroy a neighboring gov- 
ernment. They feel compelled to disapprove of intervention 
and at the same time to humbly and heartily approve of the 
President, who has within a month violated by his example the 
very precept they affect to quote from him. 

uld there be a more unfit person in the whole world to quote 
as an authority against intervention? Isitin satire that he is 
here set up to teach nonintervention? He hasin truth taught 
the evil of intervention in the affairs of other nations, not by 
precept, but by his bad example and its co uences. He has 
violated the law of nations and the spirit of the Constitution. 
He has disregarded the poles and traditions of this country, 
and his are the last lips from which to pretend to take, in hum- 
ble and approving flattery, instructions as to the duty of our 
Government to abstain from interference in the affairs of an in- 
dependent and friendly government. 

e gentleman has complained that we in our proposed sub- 
stitute have not passed upon the question of annexation, while 
he offers a resolution denouncing it. I might answer the gen- 
man that the question of the annexation of those islands is not 
before usnow. The President withdrew the annexation treaty 
for further consideration. Might I also suggest, and I trust it 
will be taken kindly, that perhaps gentlemen on the other side 
are a little hot-footed in propos ng to commit the great pro- 
gressive Democratic party, which has always heretofore been 
the first to support annexations, to this general, permanent dec- 
laration inst any possible proposition for the annexation of 
Hawaii. How do you know what may be the opinion of the 
White House next week? [Great laughter.] 

Remember, there has not been an utterance yet by Mr. Cleve- 
land denouncing annexation in itself; and a significant hint was 
thrown out to the faithful a few days ago by a gentleman of dis- 
tinction supposed to be in close touch with the Executive, in an- 
other deliberative body, reminding gentlemen that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had not uttered a word against annexa- 
tion. It is not for us upon this side of the House to wait for any 
such intimation; nor is it for us necessary to anticipate abstract 

uestions not now presented for solution. I have submitted, on 
the part of all my coll es, as a substitute for the committee's 
proposition, two resolutions which touch the living and burning 
question of the hour. 

We differ, also, from the resolutions of the committee on ac- 
count of the hesitating tone in which they speak of the position 
of this country concerning intervention by foreign nations in the 
affairs of the Sandwich Linde They feebly say that it will 
not be regarded with indifference by the Government of the 
United States.“ We believed that the English language could 
be used in a more forceful way, and, taking the example of ex- 

ressions used by many famous statesmen of earlier and better 
ays, we ask the House to say plainly: 

Foreign intervention in the political affairs of these islands will be re- 
garded as an act unfriendly to the United States. 

We would give that formal and decided warning to all the world 
to keep hands off. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

We not only propose to condemn our President's intervention, 
but to give the world notice in the plainest English that grave 
trouble with us will arise with any attempt at intervention by 
any foreign government in islands that bear so important a re- 
lation to our country and its interests. 

In the substitute which I have offered for your adoption, in 
place of laudation of the President, an event of great impor- 
tance, unprecedented in the history of this country, is pointed 
out and characterized and condemned. On the 19th of Decem- 
ber, so recently as that, Minister Willis, obeying the will of the 
President of the United States, obeying what he justly calls his 
“imperative instructions,” demanded from the President and 
officers of the Government of Hawaii that they should surrender 
and promptly relinquish all authority; and this with a view of 
setting up a monarchy in the place of that Government. 

At the moment when this astounding act was perpetrated that 
Government had twice been fo 


rmally recognized “ta diplomatic 
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relations with the United States, and was existing in all the full- 
ness and plenitude of national life; an independent power, the 
r of the United States or any other government, accordin 
Lo the law of nations. Legal process ran unimpeded Soy. 
every part of its territory. Obedience was enforced to all its 
laws, taxes collected, and its authority was everywhere unques- 
tioned. It maintained public order and had maintained it amid 
eat difficulties, in spite of the meddling influence of a power 
a abroad, endeavoring to foment insurrection; that little 
Government, small in dimensions, but powerful in right, cour- 
age, and intelligence, still maintained order, and does it to-day, 
as it did on the 19th of December, when its life was demanded. 
It was not a theoretical government. It has stood for more than 
a year to-day, and maintained with undiminished honor its place 
in the concert of nations. 

Can any gentleman on that side of the House in the face of 
these facts justify in his heart this high-handed and lawless in- 
terference by another government when our President sent his 
officer to demand the submission and surrender, the destruction, 
the hara-kiri of a peaceful, friendly, recognized, kindred gov- 
ernment? 

The law of nations does provide, under certain circumstances, 
for the justifiable intervention of one government, or several, in 
the affairs of another. President Woolsey, in his International 
Law, section 43, states the rule briefly: 

Whatever be the interference, it can be justified only as an extreme meas- 
ure, and on one of the two following grounds: titis demanded by 
self-preservation; (2) that some extraordinary state of things is brought 
about by the crime of a government against its subjects. 

So, too, in substance, in the large work of Calvo, in Blunt- 
schli’s standard work, and in our own Wheaton’s treatise the 
same doctrine is laid down. 

There have been numerous instances within the last two hun- 
dred years which will be recalled by my veteran diplomatic 
friend (Gen. SICKLES]in front of me, of interventions in Euro 
sometimes upon pretexts, which fall pray within the line o 
permitted intervention, recognized by what is called interna- 
tional law, which is the consensus of opinion of mankind. An 
examination of all these instances of intervention reduces them. 
where justified by the law of nations, to these two classes, under 
which all justifiable interventions are included; firstfor self-pres- 
ervation, which justifies doing almost any other thing, for ‘‘ self- 
preservation is the first law of nature.” Under this as a pre- 
text, where true foundation for it did not really exist, there have 
been many interventions in European polities, and changes and 
restorations effected by violence and e But in itself 
this is a just ground of intervention. The other and the sole 
other just ground is that of humanity—to put a stop to excesses 
of cruelty, to horrible atrocities and massacres. 
the Allied Powers interfered in 1827 to stop the massacres of the 
Greeks by the Turks, and in 1877 Russia interfered to stop the 
dreadful atrocities inflicted on the Bulgarians. 

Did either of these conditions exist in our relations with Ha- 
waii;to justify the President in interfering to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment? Was it demanded by self-preservation? Was our ex- 
istence threatened by that little country? Had it anchored ships 
in the harbor here opposite the city, with guns trained upon 
Department buildings and the house of the President? Had 
they sent a minister to threaten by menacing attitude or by his 
utterances, and thus disturbsociety? Had President Dole issued 
messages announcing his determination to restore some dis- 
carded pretender after overturning our Government, messages 
which convulsed our people and brought on a reign of terror 
when the news of those threats came to hand? Had wesuffered 
anything of the kind? Was there any ground to interfere for 
our self-preservation? Just the contrary. It recalls the wolf 
complaining of the lamb. 

asitfor the sake of humanity, was it to prevent cruelties 
that Mr. Clevelandintervened? d President Dole announced 
that he wanted to wallow in blood by beheading more than fif- 
teen hundred men? Had he and his cabinet given our Govern- 
ment a ground of interfering by declaring with ferocious hatred 
they wished to slaughter or banish men and women by hundreds 
and confiscate more than two-thirds of all the property in that 
whole republic? Notso; just the reverse. Mr. Cleveland’s in- 
tervention, instead of being to prevent crueltyand the excesses 
of violence and crime, was in behalf of the Messalina’‘of the Pa- 
cific, a woman whose horrid, blood-thirsty character, brought 
into the fierce light of publicity, has shocked the civilized 
world. [Applause.] 

It was in defiance of every idea thatis dear to America, it was 
to crush and break down men of our blood, citizens of another 
country, it is true, but loving us and our country and their own 
fatherland so dear. y that, taking advantage of the constitutional 

rovision of Hawaii, they still retained their citizenship of the 

nited States. And now the gentleman from Kentucky urges 


On this ground |, 


it as a reproach against men who rose against barbarous oppres- 
sion as did our fathers when the morningstar of the Revolution 
shone, and by their brave arms defied a tyrannical monarch; he 
makes it a matter of reproach to men who showed their Ameri- 
can blood that, with their Hawaiian citizenship, they still re- 
tain American citizenship, sponge they are just as fully citizens 
of Hawaii, entitled as completely to rights as such as the . 

entleman from Kentucky is to his citizenship in his own State. 
TE lause]. The Hawaiian constitution expressly provides for 
dual citizenship. The last sentence of their oath of allegiance 
says: 

Not hereby renoun but expres: Tving all alle; - 
ship now —— or nel b me. 8 FE 

Secretary Bayard approved of that system. Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen, when advised that Hawaii had provided a system of dual 
citizenship which allowed citizens of the United States coming 
to the Hawaiian Islands to enjoy full citizenship there while re- 
taining their citizenship here, carefully examined and approyed 
it. That system exists to-day by their constitution and laws; 
and the gentleman, in reproaching leading men in Hawaiian 

litics as ‘‘American citizens“ and foreigners, did not explain 

ow instead of foreigners they were full Hawaiian citizens and at 
the same time Americans. 

Foreigners! American citizens! What hateful words to be ap- 
plied to men because they shared our blood, loved our flag and 
our institutions, men who, true to their proud, brave lineage,’ 
rose in insurrection against the ferocious woman whose san- 
gui character was displayed in Willis's long-retained and 
concealed dispatch of November 16; who told Mr. Willis on No- 
vember 13, while shudders ran down his back, that she proposed 
to behead all persons connected with the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and everyone who a year ago had been concerned in the 
Fibber to overthrow the infamous tyranny of which she was 

e head. 

An interventionlike this merits the attention ofCongress. It 
was in violation of the law of nations, as I have stated. There is 
not an example like itin the whole catalogue of wrongs that stain 
the pages of history. In the entire library of authorities and 

recedents you can not find an opinion to sustain it. Never be- 
ore except in sheer conquest, by the violence of war, has one 
government demanded of another that it should give up exist- 
ence itself. 

Can intervention go farther? There are many examples to 
show the degree to which the public opinion of the world and 
the recognized right which is called the law of nations—which 
is simply right and reason approved by the experience of man- 
kind, permit mediation, advice, protest, partial intervention; 
but the limits are sharply fixed. 

When Bomba of Naples,a cruel and detestable tyrant, caused 
so many bright and noble spirits to be consigned to the slow tor- 
ture, imprisonment, and death of those horrible dungeons in Na- 
ples, bad as he was, he had no thirst for blood equal to the tiger 
protégé of Mr.Cleveland in the Hawaiian Islands. He did not 
celebrate his coronation, as she proposed to celebrate her resto- 
ration, witha holocaust, witha St. Bartholomewmassacre. Yet 
Bomba by his infernal 1 the horror, the protest, 
and ces | the indignant action of public opinion in Europe. 

England and France united in Pilsner first, with advice 
and then with earnest protest, withdrawing their legations, an 
sending their squadrons to the coasts; but even that was deemed 
going far, though it was claimed the fleets were there for the 
porpoeo of protecting their citizens in case of disorder; and 

ussia protested against that intervention in the affairs of 
another country as an infringement upon public law and ex- 
ceeding the recognized rule of right among nations. 

By what law, by what authority, did Mr. Cleveland, forgetti 
our Constitution in his ion for setting up monarchies, sen 
orders to Minister Willis to demand the surrender of its life 
from a friendly government, with an armed force at hand— 
orders which he knew would be obeyed by a strict soldier like 
Gen. Willis? We knew Mr. Willis while he served in this House. 
I have no word of censure for him. He did his duty long ago, I 
am told, no matter whether the duty was agreeable and popular 
or disagreeable. So here, he obeyed every order to the letter, 
though one can see all through his dispatches the involuntary 
disclosure of his better nature, the kindling blush on the face 
of an honest man compelled to do a loathsome duty. He made 
the demand as ordered; but what strange flight of fancy, what 
fantastic conceit of power could have led an enlightened ruler 
to believe he had the authority to order such a demand upon 
a neighboring and 8 government, which had been rec- 
ognized twice by us in diplomatic relations as an independent 

ower? A 
$ I know there is a pretext for this high-handed act, not very 
broadly stated by the gentleman who preceded me [Mr. M- 
CREARY of Kentucky] for he carefully avoided discussing this 
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gross indefensible wrong, but which was really the basis and 
ur of all he said, that something which hap d long ago 
k e foundation of that government was irr , that there 


could be found matter of criticism in the disputed conduct of Mr. 
being 3 the Senate, which somehow 


foment insurrection and disorder, all the long weary 
and menace, and the fearful days of the Corwin 
terror.” But that pretext can not divert the attention of the 
country from the real question—the offense just committed. 
Whatever happened then has nothing to do with the status of 
this question. We can not go into the origin of governments to 
find excuses to justify destroying them. The law of nations has 
iong pines settled this point, else the whole world would be in 
tumult. 

It was not alone a violation of the law of nations committed on 
the 19th of December; it was contrary to the whole policy and 
to all the traditions of our Republic. 

As Mr. Webster said, this Republic long ago accepted the po- 
sition before mankind as the representative and illustration of 
free institutions, progress, and liberty, cherishing always alively 
interest in the fortunes of nations struggling for institutions like 
our own. And wherever inthe wide world forms of government 
akin to our own have taken the place of those of antiquated pat- 
tern, wherever republi taken a stride to replace 
monarchy, wherever those in sympathy with America her 
ideas have gained the ascendancy, our ministers have been the 
first to extend cordial, hearty welcome. [Applause] 

And to-day was the first time in an hun ears that in this 
Hall any Representative of the American people put forward so 
mischievous a doctrine as that when republican ideas and love 
of American institutions are in question, as against monarchy, 
we should inquire whether a majority support the government, 
or whether it may be beaten on a vote. 

Let me cite as a precedent well known to gentlemen who sit 
before me, the origin of a great republic, nextafter our own the 
greatest upon the globe, which rec. mg a the lifetime of 
nations was born but yesterday—the French ublic. On the 
4th day of September, 1870, the Emperor, fallen into trouble and 
captured, the Chamber of Deputies in disorderand demoralized, 
and the people in confusion, t n men, a committee of public 
safety—men like those who formed the committee of safety and 
are now the chief officers of the government in Hawaii and 
whom Minister Willis says are men of the highest integrit; 
and public spirit“ —these thirteen Frenchmen, some of whom 
have known personally, with a sublime courage, prompt to grasp 
immense events, left the hall of the Chamber, and going to the 
Hotel de Ville, before the vast throng proclaimed the Republic, 
and themselves gave orders for organizing it. They became the 
committee of public defense, and Gen. Trochu received, ac- 
cepted, and obeyed their orders. They conducted with heroic 
devotion the defense of their country. They governed and the 
people submitted. That government of a chosen few grandly 
maintained the struggle through that great storm of war and 
disorder, and on through mon and years—even t the 
secret plots of fore enemies, ministers sent there to foment 
trouble and incite rder. [Ap lause.] 

How history repeats itself. ey stood fast and firm. Our 
minister, Mr. Washburne, a true American in‘every drop of his 
blood [applause], saluted and hailed the young Republic, or the 
promise of the Republic, for it was but aco: ttee, still doubtful 
of the support of amajority. Our President, instead of send 
to Congress a message raising the question whether the Frenc 
people would approve it or not, sent a message declaring that it 
was toevery American a source of congratulation. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Now, one fact right there that makes this apropa: That gov- 
ernment was not supported by the majority. ey could not 
venture to go to an election. They knew they would be beaten 
ata popular election. 

Mr. WALKER. And we knew it, 

Mr. HITT. No election was held until they were compelled 

mak until an 


friendly government by saying it was not republican in form, 
and was in opposition to the will of the majority, was brought 
8 Fanas; ook President an not Aee influence and 
pa Ə for any such purpose then. year went by; the 
monarchists 1 among themselves, e thind 
Orleanists, one - third itimists, one-third Bonapartists, neu- 
tralized one another, while the republicans, or those hoping to 
make the government a republic, themselves ha ideas full 
e for American institutions, governed cautiously and 
wisely. na 

The assembly did not adjourn. It sat all the next year, the 
next, the next, and the next, until 1875, the Republican minority 
in the assembly g steadily; and on the 25th of Fe 
1875, there was a ous vote taken on the Wallon amendment 
declaring the Government a republic; it was carried by asingle 
vote, one majority. Five years had that Government been inan 
admitted minority, with a majority t them, and every 
heart in America went out with symm athy and hope that they 
would maintain themselves and the ideas we loved. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Is there one of us so recreant to our blood and the love of those 
ideas which Americans everywhere cherish that he can find it 
in his heart to discourage and crush men who, on the farthest 
wave of Western civilization, are bearing our ideas to triumph 
and would be glad to actually bear our flag? [Applause on the 
8 side.] 

his is the first time in all our ead il Serpien American any- 
where has dreaded to see our armed ships and the of h 
country threatening him with hostility and mo rule— 
the first time the wives and children of American citizens and 
men of our blood have looked in terror upon the ensign and guns 
of an American national vessel that heretofore everywhere in 
the circle of the globe have been hailed with delight as the de- 
fense, the glory, and the honor of Americans. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

e ancient traditions of the Republic are strong. Its policy 
has been continuously everywhere to encourage; everywhere to 
foster and protect those not only of our blood, but all who love 
our country and its institutions. 

Can they better prove their love of us than by their offer to 
be of us, to submit all to us? Is this to be a ground for reproach? 
Is it against such men that the President orders a lawless in- 
tervention with a threat of arms and display of force that pro- 
duced, and was intended to 2 a re of terror, a lon 
period of dread and horror, in hundreds of Christian homes? 
was successful in terrif. the aged and 5 women and 
children; but, thank it did not terrify the calm, resolute 
men at the helm, at whom it was aimed. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Those brave and steadfast souls were undaunted by all the 
threats of the mighty power of the Executive of this Republic, 
confident in their heart of hearts that their American brethren, 


Mr. HITT. The gentleman from West Virginia, forgetful of 
what I haye just said as to the policy of our statesmen in the 
past and the traditions of the Government of the United States 
in its intercourse with foreign governments, whether supported 
by a popular majority or not, to never assume the right to in- 
quire, now asks me a question intended to imply who are in the 


8 
Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Oh, no! 

Mr. HITT. Whatis the number of Americans? Well, now, 
if 2,000 Americans have such energy, pluck, business ability, 
character, honesty, and reputation that they own one-half or 
three-fourths of the property on the islands; if, as the gentle- 
man from 8 . MCCREARY] said, they have $24,000,- 
000 invested in one industry, is it to be made a reproach? Iam 
proud of my countrymen. [Applause.] Their influence in bus- 
iness, in morals, in political ideas is not measured by their num- 
bers. Many of you who live in the older towns and cities know 


something of our Western communities 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Do you entertain the same 
views with reference to the South? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana (to Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland). 
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Sit down and doyourself honor. [Laughterand applause on the 
Republican side. = s 

Mr. HITT. When that co questions my 3 
let me ask him in return whether I can count upon him tostan 
by me and vote for a white man’s government in Hawaii, even if 
Grover Cleveland should tell him and his friends to kneel and 
vote t their professions now, as on the silver question. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] p 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I am at all times for a white 
man’s government, 

Mr. HITT. Are you sure that you will vote for it here when 
the President is trying to restore the colored woman’s govern- 
ment over white men? [Laughter.] ; 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried to show that this great act of law- 
less intervention, so memorable and I believe so harmful to our 
country and its good name, which took place on the 19th of last 
month—no ancient history, but an event which is even now be- 
ing announced as news in some parts of the world and which 
everywhere attracts attention and shocks the sense of right—is 
in violation of the law of nations, is contrary to the cy and 
sentiments of the American people and to the traditions and 
teachings of the statesmen and fathers of the Republic. 

It is also a violation of the spirit of our Constitution. I leave 
to others the fuller discussion of the President’s departure from 
the very letter of constitutional right in all the details, espe- 
cially in clothing James H. Blount with paramount power over 
our minister and our Navy, when not confirmed by the Senate, as 
the Constitution requires. He also encroached on the rights of 
Congress to whom alone the Constitution intrusts the war power. 
The gentleman who preceded me, commenting on the mere 
landing of the marines last January, declared that it was war. 
This landing was made jn a time of excitement and apprehended 
disorder, in pursuance of a letter of Minister Stevens, of which a 
printed Er lies before me, requesting the officer commanding 
the Uni tates ship Boston, Capt. Wiltse, to land the marines 
for the protection of erican life and property. The order of 
Capt. Wiltse to Lieut. Swinburne is in the same words, direct- 
ing him to land and hold the marines for the protection of the 
lives and property of American citizens; and he cautions Lieut. 
Swinburne to use great prudence and take no action not fully 
warranted by the condition of affairs and the conduct of those 
inimical to the treaty rights of American citizens. 

Yet the gentleman declares that was war, t war, al- 
though no man was hurt. He declares that it was a violation of 
the Constitution, which places the war-making power whollyin 
Congress. Mr. Speaker, if it was war to land those marines un- 
der a carefully guarded order to protect American lifeand prop- 
erty and to hold them there for that . saying as 
Swinburne did in reply to the appeal of rset rae. d man 
among the revolutionists, who asked Won't you protect us?“ 
No; my orders are to remain passive“ t was war, what 
was it to have a body of troops and ae with A pee covering the 
Government buildings, with a menace louder thunder com- 
ing from Washington in the form of a message of the President 
and in the public letter of the Secretary of State, reaching Ha- 
waii on the 24thof November, declaring the determination of the 
President to restore the discarded Queen, and then to demand of 
the Government that it instantly relinquish all authority? Is 
itnotas much war as sppostiog before afortress with a superior 
armed force and demanding its surrender? 

Who that has ever read a page of history does not know what 
it means to restore“ an overthrown monarch? It has been done 
often, in most instances after pouring out rivers of blood by 
armed contending forces. Everybody knew the meaning, the 
common acceptation of the words ‘restoring the Queen.” That 
me d tion of our President was understood and in- 
tended to be understood as a threat of immediate war. It was 
intended to overawe and overcome President Dole and his cabi- 
net and make them surrender, and thus effect the result of suc- 
cessful war. It did produce terror among thousands of the peo- 

le of Hawaii. It was understood there as it was understood 

ere. When it was made public here the determination of the 
President to overthrow the Hawaiian Government was under- 
stood to mean force, and met with a general verdict of disap- 
a from public opinion, manifested in the press from New 

ork to San Francisco, not alone the Republican newspapers 
but the t Democratic journals; in some cases it was onl 
with the voice of criticism and censure, but in nearly all wi 
indignation. 

If it was war toland a company of marines to protect Ameri- 
ean life and property, was it not war to send an open menace of 
your hostility, of your intention to destroy the existing govern- 
ment and then with armed men and cannon at hand demand its 
life? And this in order to supersede it by restoring another, 
hated, detested, and loathed. And how utterly loathed! The 
people of Hawaii learned nothing new, though we did, of the 


character of the Queen when the famous dispatch of Mr. Willis 
wasatlastmade public, disclosing the hideousinterview in which 
the fiendish woman demanded blood. They knewallalong what 
her “restoration” would mean—force to bring it about, and 
mag to follow. 

The President’s own champions showed that they understood 
his avowal that he had determined to restore the Queen to mean 
all that is in the warlike purport of the words. There sits be- 
fore me a distinguished gentleman from my own State [Mr. 
SPRINGER], who in the last Congress was the reco leader 
of the Democratic party in the House, a gentleman quick to com- 
prehend the meaning of anything coming from the head of his 
party or the seat of power; and immediately after the publica- 
tion of the President's policy of restoring the Queen that gentle- 
man in a forcible article in the North American Review set out 
the programme clearly. He said: 


We must restore to the Queen her own armed forces, and we must disarm 
the forces of the Provisional Government. 


That was exactly the President’s meaning, only it is put in 
plainer and broader English for the benefit of o under- 
standings. That was just what he wanted President Dole to- 
understand, and by this threat and a display of armed force be 
driven tosurrender. Isnotthatusing the war power? Isitnot 
an exercise of the war power far beyond what our Constitution 
authorizes in the Executive? The Constitution says Congress 
alone shall have power to declare war. 

It was a time of It was a Government with which we 
0 in 1 relations and S which we had 2 cause y com- 
plaint. e only uliarity distinguishing the men of that 
Government from 8 in the world is the blind idolatry 
they have for America and its institutions, their passionate love 
for our people and our Government, with which they were will- 
ing to trust their fortunes and their lives in common union. 

appeal to you, for many of you who sit before me are strict 
constructionists, does the Constitution authorize the President 
to order an officer, with a strong forceof vessels and armed men 
at hand by which he could menace the town, to demand surren- 
der in the name of the American Government, to intimidate, to 
overawe, to overpower, and destroy a friendly government? 

But I will not dwell upon these general considerations, as I 
see I have talked longer than I had intended upon them. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Willthe gentleman attention toany 

rtion of the message which justifies the assumption which he 

made during the last five minutes? 

Mr. HITT. These messages of the President were coördinate 
with instructions given to the minister, acting as tae, e to 
inflict 15 the victim by menacing attitude and de of sur- 
render all that was intended. The first instruction to Willis 
was October 18, to arrange and agree on the plan secretly with 
the ex-Queen, and then Soman of the Government to relinquish 
all authority; and we find in the words of the instructions sent 
by order of the President, and the action of his agent, just what 
he meant todo. The first message was December 4, when Con- 

ssmet. The very day before, December 3, Willis had again 

n telegraphed, ‘‘ You will be governed by previous instruc- 

tions.” This was sent after ving Willis’s famous letter of 

aoe: 16, detailing whata fiend of cruelty he had found in his 
ueen, 

Think of it! Think of it! The day before that message to 
Congress, while he had in hand the letter of Minister Willis 
which disclosed that she had outraged every sentiment of Chris- 
tianity and humanity by demanding the butchery of a whole 
8 he sent out a repetition of his order to still continue 
and try to make an 2 with her to overthrow a good gov- 
ernment and to put cruel wretch in power. [Loud applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Thatis not an answer to my question. 

Mr. HITT. I will tell you what the President side 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is what I want, an that 
justifies any such construction or misconstruction as that which 
the gentleman has been giving. 

Mr. HITT. The President directed the instructions of Octo- 
ber 18 to Mr. Willis. Itis the letter of the Secretary of State, 
but the act of the President. When Mr. Willis went a. in 
October (we remember him, as he was in and out of this 
from day to day before his departure) the President was con- 
cealing from Congress—— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If the gentleman will permit me, I did 
not ask him about that. I asked him for some portion of the 
President's message which would justify any such construction 
as he has placed upon it. 

Mr. HITT. Iam endeavoring toanswer the ee ques- 
tion by showing what the President said and did. In his mes- 
sage when met December 4 he declared his intention 
to restore the status existing last January, and said instructions 
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to that end had been sent out. He repeated the statement of his 
loy in his message December 18. He had appointed Gen. 
to go out to the Hawaiian Islands and out a scheme 
which was formulated in those instructions, and Willis says he 
had also verbal instructions. Now, for the plan of operation. 
Willis sailed October 28. Itwas computed thatthe voyage tothe 
Hawaiian Islands would take a week or more; that after landing, 
a prompt man like Willis could carry out his orders in a few 
days, consummating the scheme of effecting a revolution, over- 
turning the Government, and substituting the Queen, so that the 
news would arrive here about the middle of November that all 
was accomplished and the Queen snuglyenthroned. The policy 
s0 long concealed from Congress and from the American people 
was to be announced just before the arrival of the news that it 
had been carried out. Accordingly it was given out to the pub- 
lic on the 11th of November, when the Gresham letter appeared 
in all the newspapers, If you will look over the time-tables of 
the vessels you see what the computation was. 

When Gen. Willis took away with him this plan, it was be- 
lieved, as he was a man of action, he would drive it through rap- 
idly; and then, just after the announcement here of the policy, 
would come news that it had been successfully carried out in 
Hawaii. Even if the plan did not receive general approval at 
the first publication, the immediate news of its success would 
silence criticism, for success generally breeds success; and the 
President was confident of his power over opinion in his own 
party. Thus he planned that in a neatly worked game he would 
overturn all Harrison had done, eclipse the glory gained by the 
last Administration in the Hawaiian treaty, become master of 
the situation, with a dependent woman installed in Hawali, pose 
as the truly good man, undoing wrongs, and have material for 
fresh homilies and protestations of his delicate honor and high 
sense of publicduty in half a dozen messages ahead. [Laugnhter.] 

The President’s plan is laid out in the instructions of October 
18 to Willis. Go to Honolulu, go to President Dole and pre- 
sent your credentials, with every assurance from Mr. Cleve- 
land of friendship, interest, and hearty good will; then go right 
around and find this woman—a woman plotting to be again 
queen and to renew that carnival of corruption, of vice, of folly, 
and extravagance which was interrupted by the insurrection of 
the people last January—tell her of the President’s determina- 
tion, and that she shall be restored; but she must make an agree- 
ment that there will be amnesty to President Dole and his as- 
sociates, and that she will observe the ordinary business obliga- 
tions of the Government. It was expected that there would be 
no objection on her part. Then he was to proceed straight to 
President Dole, demand an immediate surrender and relinquish- 
ment of authority restore the Queen, and report immediately. 
The ground was all laid out, the plan fitted for all to be done at 
Honolulu and at Washington. But— 

The best laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 
esate] : 
wo obstacles occurred—three, in fact. First, when the 
Gresham letter announcing the policy was made ponus here, in- 
stead of its being received with even toleration, it awakened in- 
dignation, instant, almost universal. Even the devoted, thick- 
and-thin friends of the President felt that it must be a mistake. 
They dreaded and hesitated. Among nearly all the Americar 
people public opinion burst out indignantly. The press cried 
out against it—some declaring it a great error; some, a policy of 
infamy. The entire religious press of the country condemned 
it. Democratic Senators and Congressmen, in published inter- 
views, condemned it. So the plan did not work smoothly at 
this end of the line. 

But there arose another unexpected obstacle at the other end. 
In reading the gentle pages of that pleasant romance brought 
back by the special commissioner Lage beta the President had 
pictured to himself the fair Queen of the beautiful isle, that 
pedis person whose fascinations (reflected in her young 

inswoman, who had been here) and whose misfortunes, reft of 
her crown, so appealed to him, that he determined to restore her 
lost throne, In this romantic quest he set out and laid the 
pretty plan. But when Willis came into the presence of the 
charmer he was shocked to discovera different being, more 
cruel and hideous than anything in the descriptions of Homer— 
this monstrous woman who told him, the first thing, and stub- 
bornly insisted upon it, that all who were connected with the 
Provisional Government and all who had been concerned in the 
revolution a year ago must be beheaded and their property con- 
fiscated. Note the wide and bloody ore of her answer, as he 
narrates it in the dispatch of November 16: 

Ithen asked her, ‘‘Should you be restored to the throne, would you grant 
fullamnesty as to life and ey to all those persons who have been or 
who are now in the Provisional Government, or who have been instrumen- 


tal in the overthrow of your Government?” She hesitated a moment and 
then slowly and calmly answered: “There are certain laws of my Govern- 


ment by which I shall abide; my decision would be as the law directs, that 
such persons should be beheaded and their property confiscated to the GOY- 

Willis, chilled with horror at the vast massacre proposed, was 
unable to believe his ears. 


T then said, re: very distincti wW 8 
. prop should be beheaded and 8 confiscated?” er rd 

Still the astounded Willis could not credit his senses, and a 
third time he asked and athird time she grimly told him she 
meant all she had said. 

There was an obstacle right away. It was not easy to make 
on „ with that kind of a female. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

Another obstacle—the resolute and high character of the men 
of the Provisional Government—soon began to disclose itself to 
this intelligent man, Mr. Willis, who so long represented a Ken- 
tucky district in Congress. I wish we had as enlightened a gen- 
tleman here to-day representing Kentucky, to debate this ques- 
tion. [Laughter.] Having sent to Washington the answer of the 
bloodthirsty Queen at the interview of the 13th in his dispatch 
of November 16, which was so long concealed and was only 
dragged at last from the President after resolution following 
resolution of inquiry from this body and the Senate, he waits 
and examines his surroundings, finds out the piven J of men of 
all parties. This information he frankly and bravely sends to 
Washington, though he must have felt how unwelcome it would 
be. He had told Mr. Cleveland in his dispatch of November 16 
what a crew of schemers were around this ex-Queen, and would 
be her cabinet if she were restored, and added: 

I feel satisfied that there will be a concerted movement in the event of res- 
toration for the overthrow of the constitution, which would mean the over- 
throw of constitutional and limited government and the absolute dominion 
of the Queen. 

And such a queen! 

Of those in the Government he was sent to overthrow, he 
wrote, November 11: 


Fortunately the men at the head of the Provisional Government are ac- 
knowledged by all sides— 
That is, even by the Queen's adherents and the English, our 
rivals— 
to be of the highest integrity and public spirit, which, combined with the 
large material interests they represent, will, it is hoped, cause them tostand 
firmly and successfully for peace and good government. 

Lappiin] 

e also said: 

The American interests here are so extensive and all interests are so close 
that it is impossible to touch one without involving all. 

That notice—all that information from his own minister was 
sent to Mr. Cleveland long before this Congress met and he sent 
in his message of December 4, declaring his policy of restoration, 
and that he had sent instructions to that end, but concealing all 
these facts. It is undoubtedly owing to the fact that the dis- 
patch of November 16, depicting the hideous nature of the ex- 
Queen, was withheldand kept back so long that many so severely 
censured Mr, Cleveland, for public opinion is exasperated by con- 
cealmentsand evasions, and such concealments and evasions in 

ublic affairs will not avail. All mustcome out. It was said 

ong since— 
Tis vain to fiy; the farther off you go 
The arm of justice swings the mightier blow. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Cleveland has received from the 
world, even from membersof his own party, a severer judgment 
because of his reluctance to give out this essential information, 
under the pretense that it was inconsistent with the public in- 
terest, when everyone the moment he inspects it can see that the 
highest interests of the country demanded that the American 
people should know what was in that dispatch which disclosed 
the character of the murderous woman in whose behalf the name 
of our country and the authority, influence, and arms of the 
American Republic were to be exerted to overawe and destroy 
a friendly and kindred government conducted by ‘‘men of the 
highest integrity and public spirit.“ Mr. Cleveland forgot, but 
the people did not, a truth which he uttered in his letter of ac- 
ceptance in 1884, The people have learned that mystery and 
irae ae in the management of their affairs cover tricks and 
betrayal.” 

Mr. EVERETT. Ifthe gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hirt] 
will permit me, I wish to ask him a question for information. 

Mr. HITT. Iwill gladly hear the gentleman. 

Mr. EVERETT. e gentleman while speaking in the high- 
est terms of the members of the Provisional Government, has 
mentioned a communication which he says, if I correctly caught 
what he said, was in the President’s hands some time before the 
1 ae this Congress. 

Mr. HITT. There is no disclosure by the President of the ex- 


act time when he received it. We only know when he gave it 
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up and allowed us to have it. That was the 13th of January 

tae he sent it to this House in answer to a resolution of in- 
uiry. 

$ Mr. EVERETT. But what date does the gentleman from Il- 

linois fix as the date of the assembling of this Congress? 

Mr. HITT. We can not tell exactly when the dispatch arrived 
here; we know the average time occupied in the transmission of 
letters from Honolulu through the mail. This, it appears, was 
mailed on the 16th day of November. ve 

Mr. EVERETT. Do I understand the gentleman from Illinois 
= ae the 16th of November was before the assembling of 
t n 

Mr. HITT. The gentleman is a new member of Congress, but 
I trust he has learned the constitutional day for the assembling 
of Congress. 

Mr. EVERETT. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts” is a 
new member, sir, but I understood that it was decided that the 
session which began in August wasa regular session of-this Con- 

ress. 

N Several MEMBERS. A special session. Yee 

Mr. HITT. The gentleman was speaking of a communication 
dated the 16th of November. Didhe dreamit could have arrived 
in time for the special August session? That is a wisdom of in- 
quiry that su es all I know. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has not put me 
in such a hole as he thinks. I asked him the question, as I say, 
for information. I did not understand what date he alluded to. 

Mr. HITT. I answer that I have no direct information of the 
exact time it came to hand here, such as would be furnished by 
areceipt indorsement of the State Department. This appears 
to be a second instance where the date mark of the receipt would 
be important—because anything the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts[Mr. EVERETT] speaks of becomesofimportance. The other 
instance is the paper called “abdication” of a woman named 
Liliuokalani, who was not in power, the receipt mark upon which 
might have been made by a messenger or clerk, is the chief basis 
for one of the arguments to excuse the intervention in Hawaii. 
It is pretended that this proves that the Provisional Government 
did not dispute any of her statements in this paper. 

In the case of the dispatch of November 16, to which the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts refers, I have not the time of there- 
ceipt, but the dispatch in answer to it is dated December 3, the 
day before the message, so the President must have had it in 
hand; and we know something of the average time which the 
steamers require in making the trip between the islands and 
San Francisco. 

Mr. LOUD. It was received before the Corwin went down 
there. That was the 3dof December. The correspondence dis- 
closes that. 

Mr. HITT. A word further and I will yield to a motion to 
adjourn. I have spoken of the plan which was so ingeniousl 
contrived, and the machinery of which requiredit to accomplis 
its results within a little over two weeks, when it would fall in 
with the publication of the plan at thisend. I spoke of the ob- 
stacle that arose in the quick, powerful opposition of public 
opinion in this country, and the obstruction and delay unex- 
pectedly caused by the recalcitrant cruelty of the woman in the 
case 


There wasa finalobstacle to the subjugation of the Provisional 
Government, who, it had been calculated, would be taken by sur- 
prise at the time the demand for surrender was suddenly made, 
when they could know nothing of public opinion in the United 
States, and it was hoped would suppose Mr. Cleveland had the 
backing of the people, and so would meekly submit to him. That 
obstacle lay in the character of the men who were in charge of that 
Government who were of a different fiber from aught that was 
dreamed at the White House. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] Whatever may be the estimate of the suppleness and flexi- 
bility of human nature formed by one who d four years at 
one time, and who is now near the completion of the fifth year 
of rule among Democratic politicians in Washington, he must 
not judge of our Western people by such standards. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

3 familiar with the character of those noble, hardy, ag- 
gressive natures, who lead the march of civilization and of 
Americanism in the West, of those representative men whose 
dauntless energy has reached the far islands of the Pacific, and 
turned their barbarism and poverty into prosperity and order, 
would know that they are not of the same material as those who 
change a vote atan order from the White House, nor would they 
surrender at the summons of the President. They were brave, 


resolute men, and when the Gresham letter and then the Presi- 
dent’s message came that their overthrow and the restoration 
of the Queen was intended, instead of giving up and seeking 
terms, they began 

bags around the public buildings, enrolled the 


sand 


to arm, erected barricades, Brees u 
com- 


tizens 
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panies, gathered together guns, and firmly prepared to fightand 
to die if necessary before they would give up the Government 
they had founded, the property they had earned, and the rights 
given them of God, which their own right arms would preserve 
ade they had life. [Prolonged applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. REED (addressing the Democratic side). 
gentlemen on that side cheer? j 
Mr. BOWERS of California. Oh! they can not cheer Ameri- 

canism over there. 


Saturday, February 3, 1894. 


Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, when the House adjourned last 
evening I was in the course of some remarks touching the a 
proaches to and the circumstances attending the demand made 
upon the Hawaiian Government on the 19th of December last to 
surrender its existence and give place to a monarchy; and as I had 
not concluded the House indulgently extended my time and per- 
mits me to resume this morning; but I will endeavor to be brief, 
knowing that every moment I consume is at the expense of the 
time—of the limited time—of my colleagues. 

I had endeavored to make clear to the House that the demand 
which was made upon our neighbors and friends, the Govern- 
ment of Hawaii, was a violation of the universally recognized 
law of nations and the usages of mankind; that it was especially 
a departure from the traditions, the time-honored policy, the 
sentiments and principles of our republican Government; that, 
in the high-handed manner in which it was carried on by a 
menace and display of armed force and thus a use of armed force, 
it was a violation of the Constitution of the United States, which 
5 in hehe body alone the war-making power, and not in the 

resident. 

The assumption by the President of authority to set up or 
pull down governments is extraordinary, and unknown before in 
our history; and the House should take notice of itin the protec- 
tion of its own constitutional rights. We do not desire to have 
Mr. Cleveland setting up monarchies elsewhere, nor do we desire 
to see even the appearance of setting up one here. Our Goy- 
ernment is one of divided powers. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. McCREARY] said that the action of Minister Stevens 
a year ago in requesting the landing of marines for the protec- 
tion of American life and property, and declared to be only for 
that purpose, wasanactof war. Comparethat with theact of De- 
cember 19 last. The President declares his intention to restore 
a monarchy that had long ceased to exist, and with a display 
of armed force demands, not the security of American property 
and life, but the surrender of all authority by the Government. 
Is not that far more an actof war than anything that the fiercest 
party rancor has charged, and unjustly charged, against Mr. 

tevens? 

In fact, Mr. Stevens, à minister of long experience in different 
countries where he had served the United States, confined his 
action carefully within the pinding instructions sent by the 
State Department in previous times—by Secretary Bayard among 
other Secretaries, in his instruction of July 12, 1887, to use Gov- 
ernment vessels to protect American property and life and pro- 
mote law and order. He didso prudently and successfully with- 
out firinga gun. To-day, within a few minutes, a resolution was 
introduced in this House to approve the conduct of an American 
admiral in vigorously es. American property with his 
cannon in the bay of Rio Janeiro; and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. MONEY] urged that it be taken up instantly and 

assed by this House, even while it is considering another reso- 

ution—a resolution of censure aimed at an American minister, 

an attempt to pervert history and to blacken the name of a pub- 
lic officer who landed a force of the United States marines at 
Honolulu to protect American pro rty and did protect it, not 
one gun fired, not one man touched, not one person disturbed. 

He proposes to commend Admiral Benham, an officer of the 
United States, who began by actually firing across the bow of a 
vessel that menaced United States property and life, then fired a 
second shot that struck the sternpost, and then signaled that he 
would give them a broadside and sink them if they did not yield. 
We are asked to pass that while we have pending right now a 
resolution to dishonor another American officer who never caused 
a gun to be fired, and who avowed from first to last to all who 
approached him of all parties that his action was solely to pro- 
tect American life and property. 

I have stated the ingenious plan to wreck the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, the careful arrangement of dates and distribution of 
parts to the several actors in order to have the whole thing ac- 
complished and the Queen restored before Congress and public 
sentiment in this country could intervene; I have stated the ob- 
stacles and delays that arose. Congress met December 4, and 
the President sent in a message announcing his restoration 
policy, but concealing the fact that his Queen was determined 


Why do not you 


ao ieee sds) 
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to bohead the white people by thousands, and confiscate the 
greater partof the property on islands. The day before Con- 
gress met, instructions were sent to Willis to go on, to act 
ores and ey to make an arrangement with the Queen. 

obeyed, and atlast sheagreed with him to forego the gen- 
eral beheading, but she did it with reluctance, feeling a sense of 


duty to carry out her law. Then, on the 19thof December, came 


the culmination of the whole plan. Minister Willis, guided as he 
says by his imperative instructions,” actually demanded of 
President Dole and his ministers that they relinquish all author- 
ity. To this astounding, imperious, and unprecedented demand 
from one of the greatest governments on earth to the smallest, 
President Dole replied, not by submission, but by asquare, high- 
hearted refusal. ‘There the plan finally broke down in utter hu- 
miliation. 5 

The answer of President Dole and his cabinet was full of dig- 
nity, olear, calm, resolute, worthy of their American blood. 

Though the Provisional Government Is far from being a great power and 
22 eta Sate ahead fete une E 

ciples of diplomatic intercourse, and in the forum of conscience. We 

ve dons your Government no wrong: no charge of discourtesy is or can 
be brought against us. Our only issue with your people has been that be- 
cause we revered its institutions of civil liberty, we have desired to have 
them extended to our own distracted country; and because we honor its 
flag, and deem that its beneficent and authoritative presence would be for the 
best interests of all our people, we have stood ready to add our country, a 
new star, to its glory, and to consummate a union which we believed would bo 
as much tor e ene of your country as ours. If this is an offense, we 

I pk ee fhm to inform you, Mr. Minister, that the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands mee nate A and caer gs FN declines the 

position of the President of the United States that it should surrender 
ts authority to the ex-Queen. 

This demand, so bravely defeated, was ded -and accom- 
panied by such a 1 of force and menacing attitude and out- 
givings by Mr. Willis, that it produced, and was intended to 
produce, upon the community general apprehension of violence 
and all theeffects of war. Even after President Dole’s reply 
had shown ‘how futile were attempts tofrighten the Provisio 
Governmentintosurrender, this terrorizing course wascontinued, 
until on December 27, President Dole protested to Mr. Willis in 
earnest language t his course, and asked of him a frank 
avowal whether he proposed to use.arms to restore the Queen. 
In this dispatch is apicture of that war without actual combat 
which President Cleveland and his minister were carrying on. 


edi mele te disorde: and sick persons. onalities, 
create rder. 8 5 
have been and are in a state of distress and anxiety. Children in the schools 
are agitated by the fear of political disturbances. The wives, sisters, and 
daughters of residents, including many Americans, have been in daily ap- 
prenes on of civic disorder, many of them having even armed themselves 
reparation therefor; citizens Have made preparation in their homes for 
defense against assaults which may arise directly or indirectly from such 


conflict. 

Persons have to their valuables with a view of immediate de- 
parture; large quantities of band: have been red. Unprotected 
women have received the promise o lum from the Japanese representa- 
tive against ble disturbance in consequence of American in- 
vasion. Rumors of the intended landing of your forces for offensive pur- 
pon have agitated the community tor many days. Thesituation for weeks 

been one of warfare, without the incident of actual combat. Even the 
ex-Queen has called upon this Government for protection, which was awarded 
her. to your attitude, the Government has been compelled by pub- 

ly increase its military force, at greatexpense. Its 

and still continue ina condition of defense and p- 
the community has been put into a state of — 


to i 
lic apprehension to lar; 
offices a 7 —— eee 
on for ; 
terrorism. 


Does any member of this House believe that such treatment 
of a friendly people is nota violation of the law of nations, and 
such use of the war power an infringementof the Constitution? 


And this harr, the people there has continued long since the 
19th of December, long after the President sent a m e tothis 
House declaring that he turned over to Congress the Hawaiian 


problem. The pronon he was wrestling with was how to de- 
the Provisional Government and set up a monarchy. I 
trust this House, representatives of the people of a great Repub- 
lic, will address itself to another problem of higher import to 
the national honor and welfare—how to preventany continuance 
2 re — of such an act as that of the 19th of December last. 
plause. 
tis not surprising when you read that dispatch of President 
Dole apene the deplorable condition of thousands of people 
of our own blood and kin, with thoughts and hopes like ours, 
terrorized by the presence of a fleet over which floated the 
American flag; it not surprising that the minister of the 
United States begged to have it withdrawn and all the corre- 
spondence concealed. He had an example before him. He had 
learned from Washington that the President, whose appointee 
he was and whose orders he was to carry out, had here concealed, 
and was at his last news concealing the dispatch of November 
16 which disclosed the Queen’s sanguinary nature, far the most 
important dispatch, as he well knew, that had been sent from 


Hawaii during the whole of this long series of operations to 
solve that hard problem of destroying the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Fortunately the spirit and the intelligent confidence o 
the Provisional Government in the opinion of the world led 1 
to refuse to suppress the truth; so it all gone into history, 
very little to our credit. f 

I must not occupy time upon details, or the discussion of the 
subject would s ly have no end, for turn it about as much 
as you will yet every paneon of this unjustifiable intervention is 


equally revolting, equally in violation of the common sentiment 
of Americans. 

What is the defense? What is the excuse? Noth: except 
an outcry about Mr. Stevens and the landing of the mar over 


ayearago. It is acaleculated clamor to divert attention from an 
offense nailed fast and proven home, to call off your eyes from 
the question of this hour to something which took place lon 
ago, which is perverted and misstated, and which, if all that 
charged were true, is wholly irrelevant to the question before 
usnow. Why, sir, if a public servant of the United States had 
departed from his instructions or from the. standing policy of 
our Government in any instance, it is then for us to discipline 
him; but it gives us no title to go out in quest of revolution; no 
right to enter upon N to destroy other governments. We 
do not permit any other government to inquire into the right- 
fulness or regularity of the origin of our 1 or the 
propriety of its form. We have no right to inquire into or in- 
terfere with theirs. 

Yet this first resolution presented by the committee con- 
tains an assault and an imputation on a neighboring friendly 
1 charging it as an offense that it is not republican 

form. If that were true, what title has Congress or the Presi- 
dent to inquire into it? Why does not the President have general 
instructions sent to our ministers throughout Europe to at once 
notify the various governments that they are not republican in 
formanditis offensivetothe ce pa of the Committeeon Foreign 
Affairs in fhe House? Whatright have we at this hour to send 
from the House of Representatives a declaration that we disap- 
prove of a neighboring government on a pretense that it is not 
republican inform? 

And another charge in this resolution of the same vague and 
malevolent character is that a friendly, recognized?government 
with which we are in diplomatic relations, and long have been, 
is “in opposition to the will of a majority of the people” over 
whom its authority extends. How do you know? And if you 
do know, in what is it your business? y do you not say that 
to the Emperor of Russia? Why did not our Government say 
that to the Government of France when it was shown, as I ex- 
plained eee, by the public history of that country, that 
the republican government was in a minority for five years? 

It is not our affair; and this is a gratuitous assault upon a 
friendly neighbor, incorporated in a resolution to which you 
gentlemen are asked to give the sanction of your votes in this 
time of peace and friendship. It is the more ungracious that it 
is addressed not to a strong government, which might show 
that you acted from principle and were rongy to stand by your 
3 with sacrifice, but to a government that you believe is 
weak. 

It is wholly beyond our authority now, and irrelevant to the 
status of the question before the country, what were the circum- 
stances of the origin of any government in Asia or in Europe or 
the islands of the west at any time in the past. We have no 
right to inquire into an y such question. Our own Government 
originated in violence, but we would not permit any inquiry into 
it under any pretense. OurownGovernmentcame into existence 
by the intervention of a foreign power, and the change which 
took place in the sentiment of the governing authority of France 
would have justified their interference, had such ideas as those of 
Mr. Cleveland prevailed, to putdown the American Republic, de- 
mand that it promptly relinquish all authority and restore the 
King of England to his rightful constitutional rule over his 
colonial possessionsinterrupted by the interference of Louis XVI 
and his armies. 

It is not usual in the conduct of the affairs of any government 
wisely aå tered for one administration or one ruler to en- 
deavor to reverse the public policy and the acts of a predeces- 
sor touching the foreign relations of the country. Even in the 
domestic affairs of a country it is unbecoming to discredit and 
disparage all that has gone before. At this moment I have had 
handed to me an extract from Macaulay, which I will read as 
2 upon this point. In the House of Commons, in 1843 
Macaulay said of Lord Ellenborough, who, as governor-general 
of India, had ‘reflected publicly on his predecessor, Lord Auck- 
land, that he was 


A governor who, forgetting all omelal decorum, forgetting how important 
161s tuat while the individuals who serve ths state Ate changed, the state 
a > 


should preserve its identi 
on his predecessor. We 
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Now, as to the charge that Mr. Stevens went too far in inter- 


vention last January, so constantly repeated in order to divert | and 


debate from Mr. Cleveland's recent intervention, Iwill: not de- 
tain the House to discuss in detail the history of the revolution 
in Hawaii last year, nor the steps then taken by our minister, 
avowedly, as all his orders show, for the protection of the prop- 
erty and lives of his fellow-citizens. I might answer each point 
in the gentleman’s carefully prepared argument against Mr. 
Stevens, based entirely upon amass of matter all en parte, one 
sided, gathered up by a man sent on a political mission to make 
outa case a stan American minister. 

I might show the truth, disclosed inadvertently, or where it 
could not be concealed or even inthat epee proving 
that its conclusion is unjust. But Iwill only re to you now 
a general fact which came to the mind of every man familiar 
with Hawaiian his the moment the telegram of the revolu- 
tion last January arrived—a general fact which completely an- 
swers any charge that Minister Stevens did or could cause or 
prevent the revolution. The same body of men who were in the 
revolution of January, and whoare to-day the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Hawaii, and its supporters, are the very men who twice 
before had proved the strength of their arms and the spirit that 
animated them—twice before they had risen upon and cowed and 
subdued that worthless monarchy. 

In 1887, when a dissolute and worthless king, Kalakaua, had, 
by extravagance, corruption, and arbitrary power, gone to the 
very last limit, when human endurance could not support it far- 
ther, these very men rose and organized and denounced him; 
they held a public meeting in the very same hall in which last 
January they held the:mass meeting that denounced the Queen 
and carried on the revolution. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? I just want information on the subject. 

r. HITT. rtainl 


. ‘Ce y. 

Mr. COCKRAN. In the gentleman’s speech yesterday he 
stated that the Provisional Government is composed of men, 
some of whom are citizens of this country and at the same time 
citizens of Hawaii? 

Mr. HITT. Isaid it when speaking of the movement, the 
rising, the insurrection, the revolution. Many:of the men en- 
gaged in 3 held oitizenship in this country as well as citizenship 

awaii. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Are any of the members of the Government 
now citizens of both countries? 

Mr. HITT. I can not say, off hand, whether any members of 
the cabinet occupy that position; but several men connected with 
the administration of the Government, who have retained Amer- 
ican citizenship, and who have lived there many years, long ago 
took advantage of the Hawaiian constitution and becamecitizens 
of Hawaii also. 

Mr. COCKRAN. My reason for interrupting the gentleman 
was to nsk this question: In the case of a person who holds citi- 
zenship in both countries, suppose there should be war between 
the two, which citizenship would be paramount; or is there any 
provision for that? 

Mr. HITT. The question of dual e the right 

rotection the gentleman will find discussed in a teh 

. Preylinghuysen in 1885, and again by Mr. Bayard, August 
18 and September 30,1887. Without going into the niceties 
which might arise in questions of practice, I will simply say that 
those two eminent Secretaries both approved of this system. 
Mr. Bayard instructed our minister that American citizens who 
take the oath of Hawalian oitizenship remain citizens of the 
United States, and are entitled to be regarded and treated as 
such by our consular and diplomatic officers. Mr. Bayard gives 
a very sensible reason for his decision: 


‘This Department is Informed that the oath is indiscriminately required 
own 


to 
by 


of citizens of other nations, who are nevertheless understood by their 
governments to retain their nationality of origin. Inasmuch also as this 
oath is a requisite condition for ex litical privileges on the 
islands, it is evident that a refusal on the part of this Government of the 
assent to it ted by other governments to their ci would 

t in the destruction of any political power previously by our 
citizens and its transter to citizens of other assenting nations. 


That is, if our Government refused to let Americans take ad- 
vantage of ‘the double citizenship allowed by the Hawaiian con- 
stitution, when all other foreigners availed themselves of it, it 
would exclude them alone, of all white people, from any part in 
the government where they carried on most of the business and 
owned two-thirds of all the property. Thope I have answered 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I simply wanted information on the subject. 

Mr. HITT. I do not wish to take up time by into de- 
tails, as I desire to concludemy remarks as 8 y as poate. 
. T understand that. It was a novel sugges- 

on to me. 

Mr. HITT. In 1887, as I said, the same men who may be said 


now to be the 8 Government EET any 9 e 
organized against King Kalakaua. is was done openly. 
A committee of thirteen was appointed, a committee of safety. 
A public meeting was held denouncing the King as before. The 
King fortified his palace, loopholed the basement, erected sand- 
bag breastworks and cannon and Gatling guns, and collected 
troops, and had special troops enlisted. But the movement went 
d. rately on, becoming stronger, open, defiant—for these 
Americans are not men who hide in à corner; they not only do 
not hide dispatches, but they do not hide their faces from dan- 
ger. e 
Cowed by their bold presence, he sent out word that if they 
would disband he would make reforms. They answered that 
that would not do. They would not take promises. They gave 
him their ultimatum, submit or fight, and in spite of his breast- 
works, in ape of his troops and his guns holding the Govern- 
ment buildings, the , and the barracks, he had to submit 
abjectly. They-shook down that throne and compelled him to 
sign and swear toa constitution that deprived him of all power 
and transferred the whole administration to a cabinet, de 
ing, as in re FE its tenure.of office upon the le v 
body. They not need Minister Stevens to help them then, 
nor did they last January. 

That constitution was borne impatiently by an arbitrary iant 
half savage, and by his boisterous sister, who is the ex-Queeno 
to-day. d so 4 o later on, in 1889, the King himself sym- 
8 with an effort to overthrow the Government which 

ad deprived him of his power, he and his sister commenced or- 
ganizing a rebellion against the constitutional cabinet Govern- 
ment in order to restore the old tyrannical monarchy. The secret 
meetings were held at her house. Men were armed. They seized 
the d ent in the night, fortifled themselves, and 
seemed to have n of the Government, hol the pal- 
ace and Government buildings. The King was for them, and 
he would not allow the troops to support the cabinet. 

Then the cabinet, the constitutional Government, turned and 
appealed to the foreigners,“ as the gentleman calls them, a 

ed to the Americans, to the white men, to the spirit of civ- 

tion, and they rose a second time. Seizing their arms, they 
gathered about those fortified public buildings, only about thirt; 
to 8 first pretty nearly the same number that Presi- 
dent Cleveland sneeringly mentions as the body of men who J aed 
ered about while they were reading the proclamation of the Provi- 
sional Government. Every momentthey increased,and in a lit- 
tle while there were five hundred men there; men of that free, 
proud race whom nothing in those islands could resist. 

The royalists opened fire on them, but it was in vain. These 
brave men, many of whom had often looked down gun barrels 
and faced belching cannon in the great war in this great at- 
tacked the fortified buildings, swept the men down from heir 
guns, captured their cannon, killed, wounded, captured, or dis- 
persed them all, and the King again had to submit to a consti- 
tution prescribed by Americans, and which he swore to support. 
Twice subdued, he was now held down in obedience to the con- 
stitution as long as he lived. 

A third crisis and revolution arose last year, when this fierce 
Queen and her adherents who had been in the conspiracy in 
1889, disregarding the restraints of constitutional government 
went to intolerable le of misruleand folly. Impatient that 
the cabinet should have control, she terrified them so that the 
members of the cabinet fled from the palace for their lives. The 
Americans, the white people generally“ the fo ers,” as the 

entlemen on theother side call them—rosea third time. They 

eld sa punio meeting as before in the same hall; again they ap- 
inted a committee of public safety of thirteen. The cabinet 
fled for their lives to the insurrectionists. Then the revo- 
lution was on its feet to deal with the monarchy for the last 


e. 

Patience has an end; endurance can be exhausted, and in this 
case those men thought it was time to finish this work forever. 
They determined to have no more of the monarchy. They 
swept it utterly away and deliberately organized the present 
Government with President Dole.at the h Had Stevens been 
a thousand miles away the result would have been the same. 

Sylla once told a story tothe Roman people, which this re- 
calis, A laborer ploughing in the field was tormented by vermin 
in his coat biting him; he stopped from his work and picked 
them away, put it on and resumed his toil; a second time they 
troubled him, and a second time he patiently cleaned them 
and tried to reform that garment. Once more he resumed 
work, and then, when they tormented him with their bit- 

„ he took it off and flung it ‘in the fire. 

he enlightened, civilized, Christian population of that-city 
of Honolulu—the spirit, the brain, thelight of those islands— 
after ha: shaken down this monarchy in 1887 with thestrong 
hand, after having picked away all this vile crew of the palace 
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gang,wentback and resumed their work in the busy worldof trade, 
where they have achieved such wonderful triumphs. Again be- 
gan conspiracy, corruption, extra ce, oppression, and asec- 
ond time they stopped to chastise and reform that wretched, hope- 
less Government; but when the third time came, patience was ex- 
hausted and they flung away the monarchy forever. [Applause.] 
Gentlemen, is it for us, is it for the President of our Republic 
to pick up that tawdry, dishonored thing and menor se to force 
it task upon the shoulders of our kindred, of men of American 
blood, of American ideas, of American feelings? Is it for us to 
pick up the wretched, degraded, discarded monarchy, repre- 
Seiten by a woman who is the fit t of such a tyranny, and at- 
tempt to put her back upon that throne? 

Mr. Speaker, there are so many aspects of this question that 
I find I am led on till I am trenching on the time which belongs 
to other gentlemen—— 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman sits down, as 
he has referred to the revolution of 1889, I wish he would touch 

n the point of the lan: of the troops by the then United 
minister, Mr. Merrill, an appointee of Mr. Cleveland, 
acting under the instructions of Secretary Bayard. 

Mr. HITT. That isastriking parallel to the action of Mr. 
Stevens, but I will not now comment upon it. I will leave it to 
the able gentleman from California himself or others who are 
to follow me. The marines have been landed there again and 

. Ishould like to touch upon that, but it is not fair that 
I should consume all the time that has been allotted to my side. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the resolutions offered by the committee 
will be rejected by self-respecting men with American blood in 
their veins. It is not right for us, by the adoption of such a 
declaration, to insult a friendly government saying, with 
meddling assurance, that it is not republican in form and is in 
opposition to the wishes of a majority of the people. It is not 
decent, it is not becoming, it is not in accordance with interna- 
tional es for us to declare that any other government is not 
in proper form. 

tis it our business? And if that is assigned as a reason 
for interference, what form of government would you prefer to 
take its place? Would you, Christians, Americans, gentlemen, 
freemen—would you choose for another people a form of gov- 
ernment which, according to the reportof Mr. Willis, Mr. Cleve- 
land’s own minister, would, as soon as restored, be turned into 
an absolute despotism? Would youchoose a form of government 
that would begin by the overthrow of what is declared by the 
admiral of our fleet to be the best government those islands have 
ever had, by driving out of power the men who are now admin- 
istering that governmentand of whom Mr. Cleveland’s own min- 
ister reports that they are “men of the highest integrity and 
public spirit.” 

We have nothing to do with their form of government; and if 
we had,the direction in which true Americans would move 
would not be from good government to barbarous despotism. 

Here, too, in these resolutions offered by the majority is this 
timid, halting parare as to foreign interyention in those islands 
(that is, by other nations than our own) that we will not re- 
gard it with indifference.” Perhaps gentlemen who have felt, 
or rather who have expressed, sympathy with the recent fla- 

rant attempt at interference there by the President of the 
Gnitea States may feel some hesitation in using positive expres- 
sions in relation to other foreign interference with the Govern- 
ment of Hawaii; and it may be that the timid language of this 
resolution was chosen— 

Thes lin; f conscious truth to hid 
8 F shame. x 

But I trust this House will not hesitate to adopt the frank and 
plain declaration presented by the minority: Foreign inter- 
vention will be regarded as an act unfriendly to the United 
States.” That has been the doctrine and avowed policy of our 
poni statesmen for over fifty years—of Webster, Marcy, and 

laine. In view of recent events, this is no time to falter, 

The vote of this House, however, will not arrest or pip 
the fate of the Hawaiian Islands and Government. We can do 
some harm, if we will, but fortunately not a great deal. The 
President has tried his utmost, but he has failed to overthrow 
that young Government, organized and administered by men of 
our own blood, with American feelings, sympathies, traditions, 
and tony les. Shall we try by insulting resolutions to thwart 
and degrade them? We could do something by an utterance of 
encouragement. 

Why, then, should we take the side of reaction, of despotism, 
of barbarism? On one side is gan yray and on the other 
Christian enlightenment. S this House enlist itself to dis- 
countenance the Christian side and encourage in every way the 


heathen conspiring to recover arbitrary power? In millions of 
Christian homes through the United States there have been 
prayers night and morning that God would protect the cause of 


our kindred struggling in Hawaii against the conspiracy of 
dark and cruel plotters, against intimidation and pau ars | in- 
tervention hi eto them. This Queen! — this right ful con- 
stitutional sovereign”—was driven out of power for violating 
the constitution she had sworn to support. 

In all her history there is no act or word showing respect for 
constitution or law, except the one instance where she said that 
under one of her laws she could behead all the Americans, and 
that law she would faithfully observe. She is a pagan, and if 
restored the first thing she would do would be to revive every 
anti-Christian influence, repeat the licensing of the sorcerers in 
order to thwart and drive out the missionaries, bring back as a 
national e the infamous hula-hula dance, so degraded it can 
not be descr. in public, that obscene orgie which was once a 
national usage and in which this woman has often taken public 
part. The opium traffic would be reopened and the great lot- 
tery swindle set up on those islands as a basis to pluck the people 
of the United States of millions and millions. 

Whatever the President may have done, or may now wish to 
do, is it for the Congressof the United States to encourage these 
foul influences? We are Christians, and believe in Christian 
morals, I hopos we are civilized men and Americans still. 

If we will declare for or favor any government, we ought to 
declare our sympathy with our brethren; but that is more than 
can be hoped for now, in view of the overpowering influence 
from the White House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will e allow me to ask hima 
question for information? I have not heard him in the course of 
all of his remarks, and I have notheard whether he has advanced 
the opinion that the Provisional Government would have been 
successful if it not had been for the intervention of our troops. 


Mr. HITT. I have stated with some detail that the men who 
effected that revolution had done the same thing twice before, 
and would have done it easily if Mr.Stevens had been thousands 


of miles aks 

Mr. SPRINGER. And our troops, too? 

Mr. HITT. And our troops might have been away also. The 
only need or use of troops was to aid to preserve public tran- 
quillity. They did aid by their presence to prevent disorder and 
incendiary fires. The fact that the Provisional Government 
asked for and were glad to have aid to maintain public order does 
not prove in the least that they could not maintain themselves 
against any force the Queen . I have seen disorder in Eu- 
ropean capitals when the government was strong in vastarmies, 
the government by proclamation seh RE to all, including 

oreigners, to aid in preserving order. Ihave no doubt that in 
the midst of the contest beginning January 14 at Honolulu, both 
parties wished to create the impression of being very strong and 
expecting aid, just as before election you always cl that you 
are going to have a majority. The simple fact is the Queen was 
dethroned by the same men who had twice before shaken down 
the monarchy, who knew its weakness and were perfectly confi- 
dent of their own power, for they had proved it. 

Mr. SPRING Would the Queen have surrendered had it 
not been for the fact that the American troops were on shore? 

Mr. HITT. There can be no doubt of that. Why, there was 
but one man among all of her adherents who showed any grit; 
that man of comely appearance, the sinewy young blacksmith, 
the correspondent, Wilson, is the onlyman who had the courage 
to even threaten to fight. He went down on Monday forenoon 
to the house where the committee of safety were openly proceed- 
ing with the revolution; he told Thurston, the leader, that this 
thing must 5 55 and threatened to arrest him. Thurston defied 
him. Now, Wilson had command of all the Queen's armed police 
force, but he dared not lay his finger on Thurston, and he turned 
and went away. Any man, he or any of his force, who would 
have undertaken to seize one of that committee of American 
blood would have been swept away in a whirlwind of destruction. 
They had been taught a lesson by these men in 1889, and had 
not forgotten the lesson. 

It is quite ible that if the marines had not landed, there 
would have been disorder. It is quite possible that in a city in 
which Mr. Willis says there are great numbers of dissoluta 
characters gathered from all phe of the Pacific, there would 
have been incendiary fires and brawls and street disorder. I 
think it very likely there would. There were two incendiary 
fires that night. hose facts, and the excitement and tension 
of public feeling andcontending parties in a revolution, justified 
Mr. Stevens in landing the marines to protect the lives and 
property of Americans; and if he had not landed them, and a 
single American life had been taken, or a single American store, 
warehouse, or residence had been burned while the idle min- 
ister sat in his legation and the marines were dallying their time 
away on the ship, there would have been a universal voice of 
censure in this country, and a demand for the recall and removal 
of that minister. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 
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Butit would nothave had any effecton the finalresult. Thereis 
no doubt of that. The previous events are so clear in their teach- 
ings, so command ing in their nature, soconvincing in their char- 
acter that any man who knows aught of that country, anyone 
who will read from the volumes he can find in his library, knows 
that the fate of the monarchy was forever sealed when that great 
representative meeting was held on Monday, January 16, 1893, and 
the very people who had twice overcome the monarchy before and 
now had it trembling before them determined that it should be 
swept away from the land forever. And when the worthless, 
vicious, gom gaw monarchy is cast out, let us not pick up and de- 
lay the tr: g garments of the gruesome, pestilential thing 
as it passes into night. 

The President may send documents in here from time to time 
like that which came the other day defaming the Provisional 
Government, and signed by menin Hawaii whom his own minister 
says are of bad reputation, but let us not be influenced to disturb 
or annoy a friendly government; let not the American Congress 
forget its duty under the international laws of the world to the 
Government of that little country. We should give assurance 
that a friendly government shall not be further menaced from 
Washington, and set the mark of disapproval upon the unwar- 
ranted, unjust, and unconstitutional intervention attempted on 
the 19th of December. 

It is bad enough to be meddling in violation of international 
law and public morals with a friendly power. It is worse when, 
as the whole world knows, that government is marked by at- 
tachment to our people and admiration for our institutions. It 
is revolting to every American sentiment to feel that this is 
done in order to set up monarchical rule in its worst form to re- 
store an unspeakable queen, discredited by arbitrary violence, 
corruptions, folly, and vice, and do this by warring upon those 
who love us, our own flesh and blood. [Loud applause.] I thank 
tHe House for extending my time, and I will not abuse your pa- 
tience by speaking further. [Loud applause on the Republican 
side.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. GASTON A. ROBBINS, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 23, 1894. 


The House in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under co eration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. ROBBINS said: 

ae CHAIRMAN: I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 82, amend paragraph 591 by striking out the word “and” 
in line 8, and inserting after the words “cotton gins” the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘And all articles for use in the manufacture of cotton, 
including machinery and equipment,” so that the paragraph 
will read: 

591. Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills 
and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, thras machines, cotton 
gins, and all articles for use in the manufacture of cotton, including ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Mr. Chairman, while in the midst of the tariff debate, and 
whenever an opportunity is presented during the legislative days 
of this Congress, it will be my purpose to direct attention to the 
industrial affairs of our ple; because it is clear that all busi- 
ness i3 depressed and millions of workmen are without employ- 
ment, and because it is the duty of legislators who are confronted 
with such conditions to advocate legislation that will induce 
capitalists to invest their idle capital in the development of our 
natural resources, build factories, and diversify industries, 
thereby enlarging the field for the employment of labor and re- 
move every obstacle in the path of progress and Prosperity 

In principle I favor a tariff for revenue, and if it were within 
my power Í would inaugurate a (kegs to equalize the customs 
duties upon all articles imported into the United States, grant- 
ing no favors and imposing no burdens without uniformity. 
But a Committee on Ways and Means has been organized from 
among those members of this House elected upon a platform 
declaring for a tariff for revenue only, and after thoroughly in- 
vestigating the subject they decide and report that in dealing 
with protection, as with every other long-standing abuse that 
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has inter woven itself with our social or industrial system, the 
legislator must pag i remember that in the beginning temper- 
ate reform is safest, having in itself the principle of growth,” 
and to effect substantial and beneficial changes we must cheapen 
the cost of raw materials for the manufacturer and give to the 
workingman untaxed tools. 

Therefore, as some power beyond my control prevents us from 
advocating uniform tariff legislation, I shall in favor of 
placing one additional article on the free list for the benefit of 
the people. 

The paragraph to which the amendment is offered is a list of 
tools and machinery described and admitted free of duty, and to 
this list I propose to add all machinery used in the manufacture 
of cotton. Surely there can be no opposition from Republicans, 
their party having often declared in favor of protection because 
it was alleged that protection would tend to diversify industry 
and encourage manufacturing. 

Now, what action will they take when an opportunity is pre- 
sented to support a proposition providing ee to capi- 
talists to build factories, so that we will be enabled to manufac- 
ture our raw materials instead of shipping them to foreign 
countries, and thus extend the opportunities for laboring peo- 


ple. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman’s amendment, I observe, is 
confined to machinery for the manufacture of cotton. If it is 
right for that kind of machinery to come in free, why not make 
it app! to all machinery? 

r. BBINS. If you will offer an amendment admitting 
freeof duty all textile 5 Iwill gladly support it. Why 
not propose something yourself and not impede our progress 
with such objections? 1 on the Democratic side. 

It is the declared policy of the committee which framed this 
bill to foster the manufacturer and laborer by placing upon the 
free list raw materials, tools, machinery, and such like. A prec- 
edent has been already set for this amendment; the chairman 
acting for that committee offered one of like nature. The last 
amendment, if I remember correctly, that was offered by the 
committee was one to place upon the free list all machinery 
used in shipbuilding, when the vessels were to engage in the 
foreign carrying trade and coastwise trade between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans; and furthermore, I challenge any mem- 
ber of that committee on either side of the House to say that 
this additional amendment, which I offer, willin any way dis- 
figure the bill. 

. DINGLEY. I do not think it will disfigure. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Ihave only a few minutes, Mr. Chairman, 
and can not yield for interruptions. 

Mr. REE D. Youaskedany member of the committee on either 
side whether he thought this would disfigure the bill. Allow 
me to say that I do not think it will. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I did not intend to ask any member of the 
committee on either side to answer in my time, but wish to 
challenge any gentleman to repiy in his own time. 

Mr. REED. It will not. This bill is so bad that nothing can 
disfigure it. ei 

Mr. ROBBINS. Sir, I disclaim you as my witness, and by 
such authority on the tariff as the gentleman from Maine I do 
not care to prove my case. [Laughter.] 

Within the limit of time allowed for discussing amendments 
it is impossible to present the arguments that might be given in 
support of this amendment; hence I will only undertake to state 
some figures respecting the production and manufacture of cot- 
ton, relying Upon each member to draw conclusions for himself, 
and trusting that every vote will be cast for a proposition to 
change and improve the methods now used in preparing for 
market one of the largest products of this country. 

In the year ending September 30, 1893, season of 1892-93, the 
cotton crop of the United States was 6,717,000 bales; exports, 
4,402,000 bales, and the takings of spinners in the United States 
2,481,000, the difference being accounted for by the stock on 
hand. Imports of cotton goods during that year manufactured 
by European mills were $33,343,000, on which consumers in the 
8 States paid custom duties or taxes amounting to 819, 

000. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time of my colleague be extended ten minutes. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The cotton crop of the season of 1891-92 was 
9,038,000 bales; exports 5,858,000 bales, and the takings of spin- 
ners in the Uni States 2,856,000 bales. Imports of cotton 
goods dur that season, manufactured by European mills, 
were $28,667,000, on which consumers in the United States paid 
custom duties or taxes amounting to $16,436,000. 

The crop of the season of 1890-91 was 8,655,000 bales; exports 
5,791,000. and the takings of spinners in the United States 2,640,- 
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000 bales. Imports of cotton goods during that season, manu- 
factured by European mills, were $29,134,000, on which con- 
sumers in the United States paid custom duties or taxesamount- 
ing to $14,852,000. These figures are furnished by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury De mt, by the Financial 
Chronicle, and by the December edition (1892) of Cotton Facts. 

According to the last census there were in the United States 
904 cotton mills, located in thirty-one States, and of these there 
were in the New England and Middle States 641, in the South- 
ern States 239, and in the Western States 24. The same edition 
of Cotton Pacts informs us that the total number of spindles in 

ration in Europe in 1892 was 71,755,000, and in the United 
States 15,200,000, and that the annual consumption by European 
mills was 8,501,000 bales, and by mills in the United States 3,039,- 
000. Observe the difference in favor of the eastern continent, 
3,000 miles from the cotton field and against this country, the 
home of the staple 

First, let us proceed by removing the obstructions fixed by law; 
and we find that there appears what is called the basket clause 
in the metal schedule, which places a duty of 45 per cent ad va- 
lorem on cotton-mill machinery, that the pending bill proposes 
a reduction of 10 per cent only; and that this amendment adds 
allsuch machinary to the free list. If isestimated that the 
machinery and equipment of a cotton mill is three-fourths of its 
cost; then remove the tariff and cheapen by 45 per cent that 
three-fourths of the cost of building cotton factories. 3 
a mill is completed for $200,000, the building cost $50,000, and 
„ $150,000; in this case the saving would amount 
to $67,500: 

Tn fairness, the maker of this machinery in the United States 
can not contend for the protection given by the present law. 
Mr. Edward W. Atkinson, of Boston, says: 

“In order to determine the exact amountof natural protection 
which distance and conditions give to the American maker of 
these articles let us examine the extra expenses to which a for- 
eign machinist is put in order to lay his machinery upon the 
floor of any given mill in the United States, ready to be erected, 
as compared with his American competitor. In the first place 
he has the cost of packing, and in order that the goods may 
stand the long sea voyage with the minimum. breakage and 
damage from rust, heavy and costly wooden cases have to be 
made of special size and shape; each machine has to be taken 
entirely apart and each E to prevent rust; 
this is not suffleient in many cases, where the tional pre- 
caution has to be taken of lining the case with tin and g 

them. The cost of this packing and casing varies from 74 to 


10 per cent of the sterling price of the machinery, averaging |: 


between 8 and 9 per cent. 

„Onthecontrary, the American machinist has very little of this 
todo. He is able in the majority of cases to ship machines 
loaded on board the cars already partly erected. Such of the 
lighter parts as need to be sent in cases are so shipped and the 
cases used over and over again; the foreign cases once used are 
no longer of any value; so that the very ht cost of cases is 
more than counterbalanced by the saving which the American 
machinist effects in shipping his machinery already partly 
erected from the shop; whereas the fo r has first to erect 
his machine in order to be sure that it will gotogether properly 
when his customer receives it, and then instead of shi gitin 
this state he has to go to the extra expenseof taking it all apart. 
again ready for packing. Even after all possible care has been 
taken by the machinery never arrives in perfect condition 
and he is subjected to a still further cost averaging 2 per 
cent for replacing parts that have become broken and rusty on 
the voyage, which parts, when sent, have 5 again the duty. 

The foreign machinery having arrived, still in the cases, at 
the mill here it has all to be unpacked again, the cases being given 
away, for they are worthless. The machinery then has to be 
thoroughly 9 before it is in a condition to be compared 
with that from his American competitor. The average cost of 
this unpacking and cleaning is over 24 per cent of the sterling 
value of the machinery. 

The ocean freight and charges at theshipping port have still 
to be paid. These amount, when figured at the minimum cost 
of freight for yearly contracts of continual shipments, to more 

4 per cent of the value. We thus have the following extra 
charges which the foreigner has to pay before: he can lay his 
machinery down at the mill in this country in a condition to be 
— — — ee by a eae genta 

ting pac 8 percent; unpacking an ET | 2 r 
cent: breakage and damage, 2 per cent; freight and s oping 
4 per cent. making a total and minimum of nat- 

ural protection of 16} per cent under a condition of no duty at 


all.” ; 
It is enough. The owner of shops making this machine 
should ask no more. His 9 longer an infant; 5 


is now wealthy, and does not need the fostering care of the Gov- 
ernment which has been wrongly given. Investors in cotton 
factories have been fleeced and taxed for its prosperity, by be 
forced to buy in a walled-up, tariff-bound, and high-pri 
market. Repeal these unjust and unconstitutional laws, and lift 
the burden which has so long retarded the growth of an indus- 
try that would furnish employment, if our entire crop of cotton 
was manufactured at home, to a million of people and sustenance 
to as many more. 

Generally, the workers in these mills.are of tender years and 
delicate constitution and must find work where they are housed 
from the blast of northern winter and sheltered from the heat 
of southern sun, Compare the twenty thousand employés (the 
number given by a manufacturer himself) engaged in. the man- 
ufacture of this machinery with a million of men, women, and 
children who might be employed in cotton factories and we will 
realize how superior isthe claim of the latter to our considera- 
tion. Benign and far reaching effects are seen in every com- 
munity where these mills are located; cities are extended, ham- 
lets are built, and solid blocks of modest and hap 1 homes are 
filled with peoples Then and there the farmer 5 find a con- 
et and profitable market for his country produce. [Ap- 

The planter or producer, after his crop is grown, gathered, 
ginned, and ready for the cards in the faetory, pays the ex- 
penses:(1) of packing into bales, (2) of factors’ brokerage, (3) of 
compressing, (4) of transportation te Europe, and (5) brokerage 
to European buyer.. These are the toll gates through which 
cotton passes from the producer to the English manufacturer. 
The consumer of cotton goods in the United States pays (1 
profits of manufacturer; (2) brokerage, (3) transportation, (4 
profits of wholesale. and retail merchants, and (5) import duties. 
ot 57 per cent. And these are the toll gates through which cot- 
ton goods manufactured in Europe pass from the mills to the 
consumer. 

Such are the business methods which have impoverished both 
producer and consumer. We raise nine-tenths of the cropof the 
world, and manufacture two-tenths. Why not manufacture at 
home every lock of cotton, soon to average nine millionof bales, 
and give employment to the unemployed, and export the fin- 
ished product to every quarter of the globe, open trade withall 
countries, and import gold, silver, and merchandise? [Applause 
on the Democratic side. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


Issue and Sale of Bonds. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM F. VILAS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, February 2, 1894. 


The Senate having under consideration the resolution submitted by Mr. 
STEWART, relative to the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury under 
ae laws to issue and sell bonds or other interest-bearing obligations 
of the Government— 


Mr. VILAS said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Two questions have been discussed u 
theresolution of the Senator from Nevada which are both of high 
importance. The first question is whether the Secretary of the 
Treasury has the power, whether it stands within a discretion 
committed to him by law, to make the loan and issue the bonds; 
and second, what he cam do with the proceeds? The first ques- 
tion affects in a. very high degree the public interest and the 

blic credit. Its very discussion is in a.certain sense, since it 

been delayed until the very hour when bids were about to 
be received, a. blow at the public credit. But this question is 
not or ought not to be re ed as a political one, to array the 
forces of different political theories upon different sides. 

As was well said by the Senator from me eae [Mr. GORMAN] 
in the admirable speech which he made in the Senate this week, 
and which evoked approbation, E am sure, on the partof at least 
everybody on this side. of the Chamber, and must have carried 
ete eee to many upon the other side, this is a question of 
law. He is correct. th these questions are questions of law. 
Whether or not the Seeretary of the Treasur sesses this 
power, whether this discretion committed o y tothe Sec- 
retary of the Treasury abides in the proint holder of that ofice 
is simply a proposition of law. And how shall we determine it? 
By a reference to the statute; by its fair interpretation. 
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recognize parently a onera: senti- 
ment in thisChamber in favorof thatpower. Yetitis 3 


to invite for a moment the attention of the Senate to the plan of 
resumption which the act of 1875 put into form. In order 
that we may understand that act itis our duty to pursue that 
familiar rule of law which every lawyer recognizes as applicable 
to the interpretation of contracts, of wills, of statutes. e must 
place ourselves where the Congress of 1875 stood when they 
wrote these words upon the statute book. Wecan not interpret 
in the light of eighteen years afterwards the meaning of their 
e unless we can restore ourselves to the situation in which 
they were placed and the affairs of the country existed. 

at was the situation? The exigencies of the war had com- 
pelled the issue of a large variety of public obligations, vast in 
volume and of different character. Gold payments, specie pay- 
ments, more properly speaking, had been long discontinued. 
The currency of the country was at a great discount from specie. 
After the war it became necessary to reinstate the fiscal affairs 
of the Government upon the basis of sound principles; andas has 
always been the case after such a series of events, after great 
wars have interrupted the ordinary course of affairs. the first 
step that was taken consisted in the funding of the general out- 

standing obligations of the Government. Y2 
Many of the bonds and various forms of interest-bearing in- 
debtedness had already been funded under the law of 1870. 
Gradually the condition of public affairs improved, and then 
came on the debate, which we all remember continued through 
a number of in t to the resumption of specie pay- 


respec 
ments, an object 8 upon all hands to be desirable, 
but regarded also in nearly every quarter as of great diffi- 


culty in accomplishment. There was debated the manner of 
resumption, the course of 33 by which resumption 
should be reached, the time when it eould be attempted. ere 
were we to get the gold to enable the redemption on demand of 
all money outstanding, or promises to pay which the laws had 
compelled acceptance of as money? What was to be the effect 
of a contraction of the currency? How much contraction could 
be endured? Those questions — 5 serious difficulty to every 
thinking man in the country. e upshot of the agitation was 
the law of 1875. 

Now, what was the plan of resumption in thatlaw? The first 
section provides for fractional silver coins, and with that frac- 
tional silver the redemption of the fractional greenback cur- 
rency. The next section provided for the removal of the mint 
charge upon the coinage ot gold, in order to make it more invit- 
ing to the owners of gold bullion to change the bullion into coin. 
Then came the third section of the law, and there the word re- 
demption” is used in the double sense in which it may properly 
enough be employed. Redemption may be the payment and 
discharge of a debt, and then the evidence of the debt should 
be canceled. 
art of the plan of resumption was to pay off and can- 
cel a part of the outstanding greenback currency of the United 
States, at that time amounting to about $375,000,000; and the 
purpose of Congress was, during the four years to intervene be- 
tween the passage of the act and the Ist of January, 1879, the day 
set for resumption, to pay off $75,000,000 of greenback currency 
and cancel it, leaving $300,000,000 for a permanent circulating 
medium. That sum, $300,000,000, as was well stated by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] the other day, was the result of 
compromise of opinion. Many contended, according to the old 
Jacksonian doctrine, that the Government ought toissue no cur- 
rency, thatits promises to pay ought not to be put upon the people, 
at least unless forced by the dire exigency of war. Others main- 
tained—and that contention had much attention in the country— 
that, so far from it the greenback currency ought to be extended 
and the public debt bearing interest ought to be discharged by 
the payment of noninterest-bearing notes. The questions of 
the contraction and the inflation of the currency and other ques- 
tions found final solution in an agreement to reduce the volume 
of the greenback currency to $300,000,000. 

Therefore the law next declared that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on and after the Ist day of January, 1879, should re- 
deem on presentation all the greenbacks outstanding. What 
was the redemption thus provided for? An en y differ- 
ent sort of redemption from the other. It was not the pur- 
pose of Congress as to the $300,000,000 to pay off and discharge 
and cancel the greenback currency. It was to provide that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should on that day be ready to 
redeem and thereafter forever stand ready to redeem the notes 
of the Government outstan „and thus by establishing, not 
redemption strictly 2 ut redeemability, to make the 
greenback currency of the country as good as specie. Specie 


resumption perfectly accomplished was not expected to be fol- 

lowed by the cancellation of the greenback currency, but by its 

better establishment in yalue for the use of the people. The 

8 was to secure instant, constant, and never-failing re- 
emability or convertibility into specie. 

In order to avoid the contraction of the currency which would 
follow from off $75,000,000. of greenback notes, it was a 
part of the of resumption to extend the national-bank cir- 
culation, and therefore the limitation upon the circulation of 
national banks previously existing was removed by this law, and 
it was provided that only four-fifths as much in amountof n- 
backs should be redeemed as was issued of new national-bank 
notes, thus insuring the country against contraction of the cur- 
rency, while at the same time providing for the cancellation of 
greenbacks in their reduction to the amount agreed upon. 

Now, sir, let me read this statute, to show how clearly it gives 
expression to that plan of resumption which was the result of 
the discussion of the country and of the wisdom of Congress: 


SEC. 3. That section 5177 of the Revised Statutes, the te 
amount of circula notes of national banking associations be, is 


hereby, re ed; banking tion may increase its 
circula! notes in accordance with existing law without respect to said 
new — beo - 


with ieee te 5 to said aggregate lt sone 
ance e: w ou 19 7 
visions of law for the withdrawal and redistribution of national-bank sur 
rency among the several States and Territories are hereby repealed. 

Free national banking under existing laws for the creation of 
banks and the issue of circulating notes was established. 

And whenever— s 

Now comes the next step 
and so often, ascirculating notes shall be issued to any such banking associ- 
ation, so increasing its capital or circulating notes, or so newly organized 
as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the of the to redeem 
the legal-tender United States notes in excess only of $300,000,000 to the 
amount of 80 per cent of the sum of nal-bank notes so toany 
such banking association as aforesaid, and to continue such redemption as 
such circulating notes are issued until there shall be outstanding the sunt 
of $300,000,000 of such legal-tender United States notes, and no more. 

Now, it will be observed that those provisions of the statute 
so far were immediately operative. The limitupon the national 
banks was thence and at once removed, and the duty of the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury to begin redemption by way of payment for 
the of cancellation of greenbacks beyond 8300, 000, 000 
attached at once. Now comes the next step in the plan: 

And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879— 

Almost four years thenceforward— 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem, in coin, the United States legal- 
tender notes then outstanding, on their presentation for redemption at the 
office of the assistant treasurer of the United States in the city of New York, 
in sums of not less than fifty dollars. 

It was not now as before made the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to redeem a certain amount absolutely, thus to pay off 
and cancel a certain amount of debt, but now he was to redeem, 
on presentation, any of the balance of the $300,000,000 of notes 
whose holders might demand it. And to carry out that power 
to establish redeemability of Government notes came the last 


step of the law. 
tary of the Treasury to prepare and vide for the 
min this act authorized or required, he is authorized to use any 
surplus revenues, from time to time, in the Treas not otherwise appro 
, in coin, either 


in the act of Con- 


What did this plan of resumption by the establishment of 
secure and perpetual convertibility, or, to adopt the more 
modern phrase, of the parity of paper and specie, imply as to 
conditions? First, necessarily, that there should be a fund of 
specie sufficient to guarantee in all reasonable probability the 
redemption on demand by any holder of the bills of the Govern- 
ment. For that reason, because that fund had to be continuous, 
perpetual, the amount of it uncertain, with the exigen- 
cies of business, with the condition of the fiscal affairs of the 
country, it was wisely provided in the law that there should 
be neither maximum nor minimum limit. 

More than that, it was provided that all the unappropriated 
money in the Treasury should be available to that purpose—all 
the specie, because it was specie resumption that we were seek- 
ing to attain. So, also, no specific fund was provided by that 
statute. Every dollar in the Treasury of the United States was 
to stand at the command of the Secretary of the Treasury, ex- 
cept such as was appropriated by e to other uses. The 
Secretary was given then an discretion in respect to 
the quantity of specie which he would originally provide in or- 
der to prepare for redemption and in respect to which he would 
thereafter keep, or from time to time acquire by new loans if 
need be, in order to maintain resumption. 

What was the next element in this plan of resumption? It 
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necessarily was that the notes when redeemed should be reis- 
sued; and there lies the distinction between the two kinds of re- 
demption which the law provides. The $75,000,000 of notes were 
not to be reissued; they were to be canceled and discharged, 
but whenever after the Istof January any of the greenbacks were 
redeemed they were to be reissued. 

Mr: GRAY. It was required that they should be reissued. 

Mr. VILAS. It was required that they should be reissued by 
the nature of this plan of resumption, not in terms by the act of 
1875. Butas the time approached and the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, now the able and distinguished Senator from Ohio 
pe SHERMAN], was taking proper steps by way of preparation, 

drew the attention of Congress to the fact that there might 

be a doubt entertained in respect to whether these notes could 
be reissued. That distinguished Secretary of the Treasury de- 
clared in his report for 1877 as follows: 


The Secretary is of the opinion that under this section notes, when re- 
deemed after the ist of January, 1879, if the amount outstand is notin 
excess of 5300, 000, 000. ued as the exigencies of the public service 


, may be re 
may require. A note eemed with coin is in the Treasury and subject to 


the same law as if received for taxes, or as a bank note when redeemed by 
the corporation iss it. The authority to reissue it does not depend upon 
the mode in which it is returned to the asury. But this construction is 
controverted, and should be settled by distinct provisions of law. It should 
not be open to doubt or dispute. The decision of this question 4 Congress 
involves not merely the construction of existing law, but the public policy 
of maintaining in circulation United States notes, either with or without 
the legal-tender clause, 

In accordance with that recommendation Congress, on the 31st 
of May, 1878, the session to which the report was made, passed 
the act which distinctly declares in terms: 

And when of said notes may be redeemed or received into the Treas- 
ury under any law from any source whatever and shall belong to the United 
States, they shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, but they shall be 
reissued and paid out again and kept in circulation. 

Thus that element in the plan of resumption was explicitly 
made secure by these words. 

Now, where did that place the Treasury of the United States 
in reference to this system of currency? It established the 
Treasury of the United States as a great bank of circulation, 
Congress as its board of directors, the Secretary of the Treasury 
its president, the Treasurer its cashier. Woe worth the day! 
Not. that the greenback currency in and of itself was not useful, 
but that it was a departure from the established principle of na- 
tional finance which had been wrought out in the time of Jack- 
son by the greatest of our financial leaders, the sound old Demo- 
cratic doctrine that the money of the United States under the 
Constitution should be gold and silver; and in the train of that 
step—seductive in appearance as it was, little in itself injurious 
perhaps as it was in many features, especially at the time—have 
come consequences we can not yet tell how serious. 

The decision of the Supreme Court followed, which made 
these notes legal tender, which made the promises of the Gov- 
ernment money in a certain sense, and it has bred the idea so 
prevalent in the United States now that the Federal Govern- 
ment must do everything desirable for the people. So, at this 
day it is demanded by large numbers, not only that the bark of 
the United States Treasury shall be a bank of issue and circula- 
tion, but also a bank of loan and discount in order to provide 
comfortable moneys for the needs of the people. 

But, sir, whatever may be thought of the factor of the nature 
of the fact, so the fact was and is. It was done, and it is now 
true that the Government of the United States is maintaining in 
its Treasury a bank of issue, and it is the duty of the United 
States to so provide that all the circulating notes of the Govern- 
ment shall be at all times, whenever demanded by any holder, 
converted into specie in accordance with the provisions of the 
resumption act. 

Thus it happens that papar has become as good as coin, con- 
vertible into coin, and therefore better than coin because more 
convenient for use and free from loss by abrasion, with other 
advantages not material now to discuss. 

Thereforeit was that resumption was practically accomplished 
before the Ist day of January, 1879. The notes of the Government 
continued to appreciate, and on the day when the country re- 
— in the restoration of specie payments there were few in- 

eed who desired to have specie payment of the notes of the 
United States. The public credit was 
his report for 1879 the Secretary of the 
that. He says: 

At the date of my last annual report, December 2, 1878, the preparation 
for the resumption of specie payments, provided for by the act approved 
January 14, 1 had been substantially completed. On the ist day of January, 
1879, the day fixed for the resumption of specie ents, the reserve of 
coin, over and above all matured abilities was $199, 508.804.50. 

Previous to that time in view of resumption, United States notes and coin 
were freely received and paid in private business asequivalents. Actual re- 


sumption commenced at the time fixed A pl withou material demand 
for coin and without disturbance to public or private bi ess. 


rfectly restored. In 
reasury remarks upon 


Now, if we thus understand the true nature of the object 
sought to be accomplished by the act of 1875 in establishing con- 


vertibility of paper into specie, we see at once why it is that it 
was necessary to invest the Secretary of the Treasury with the 
power to provide himself, to an extent which his sound discre- 
tion should govern, with coin not only before but at any and 
every hour after the Ist day of January, 1879, 

[At this point the Senator was interrupted by the expiration 
of the morning hour, and unanimous consent was given that he 
might proceed.] 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, it will be apparent to every 
Senator that the argument which I have made, or the exposition 
of the act for the resumption of specie payments which I have 
attempted, answers the ENKEN argument of the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. ALLEN]. His theory now advanced is that Con- 

ress merely intended by that act to provide for the coin re- 

emption of greenbacks in excess of $300,000,000, a minimum 
which was afterwards raised by the act of 1878 to $346,681,016, 
and thereafter to redeem no more. 

That proposition is not only antagonistic to the statute, ob- 
viously so, but even more to every word of history and every fact 
of contemporaneous construction and su uent practice. Dur- 
ing the year 1877 the Secretary of the Treasury not only re- 
deemed the four-fifths equivalentin greenbacks of the additional 
issue of national-bank notes, but he also sold gold and with the 
proceeds extinguished greenbacks. That created, as I presume 
will be remembered here, quite an outery in the country. It was 
contended that there was no power for it, and that contraction 
was being crowded with a violent hand, and the same declama- 
tion that we have often heard against the money kings was aimed 
at the then Secretary of the Treasury. 

A political change took place about that time, and the result 
was that an act was passed forbidding the further reduction of 
the volume of greenbacks. Inother words, so much of the plan of 
resumption in the act of 1875 as required the payment and can- 
cellation of greenbacks in excess of $300,000,000 was repealed by 
the act of May 31, 1878, in the following language: 

From and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or other oficer under him to cancel or retire any more 
of the United States legal-tender notes. 

Now, observe at what time that was passed with reference to 
the argument of the Senatorfrom Nebraska. It was passed May 
31, 1878. If his argument be sound, that terminated the whole 
force of the act of 1875, for from that time forward no more re- 
demption could take place under that act if it were limited only 
to that species of redemption which he discussed, namely, what 
I have called the first kind of redemption, a payment and can- 
cellation, 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator allow me tosuggest that that 
is exactly my contention? 

Mr. VILAS. I see that itis. Now, observe how it stands op- 

sed to every fact of history. Immediately after the 3lst of 

ay, 1878, the Secretary of the Treasury continued, with uni- 
versal pubio knowledgeand approbation, to buy $5,000,000 of gold 
a month for the pu of preparing to redeem. 

Mr. ALLEN. That was unlawful. 

Mr. VILAS. But, strangely enough, nobody in the United 
States knew it then. Congress was in session in 1879, but raised 
no question. From one end of the nation to the other universal 
applause followed the restoration of resumption; and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio, as the Secretary of the Treasury at 
that time, gained a great share of the respect and esteem in 
which he is held throughout the United States by reason of his 
management to success of that plan of resumption. 

Mr. President, what has that act of 1875 always been called? 
The resumptionact. The resumption of what? The resumption 
of aponte payment To take place when? To take place seven 
months after the time when, according to the argument of the 
Senator from Nebraska, it became dead, functus oficio, all its 
force destroyed. 

Let me again call the attention of that distinguished Senator 
toone other point in hisargument. He need not have ir pe 
to level his lance at the action of Secretary Carlisle. Accord 
to his contention, all of the bonds which were sold after the 31s 
of May, 1878, were and are illegal and ought to be repudiated by 
the Government, or to use the same language used by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, they impose no constitutional or legal obliga- 
tion, whetherhe would contend that they ought to be repudiated 
ornot. Thirty million dollars of bonds were issued after the 31st 
of May, 1878, the time when, according to the argument of the 
Senator from Nebraska, all power ceased in the Secretary of ths 
Treasury. 

Now, Nir. President, this brings us to the next question, about 
which there is more contrariety af opinion. What can the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury do with the proceeds of the bonds when 
sold? I think the answer asimple one. He may do just what 
Congress shall have directed him to do and nothing more. 
There can never be another rule. No warrant, no trick of con- 
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struction, no device can alter it. The Constitution has left it 
plain by its clear declaration, No money shall be drawn from 
the Treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by 
law.” For every payment which the Secretary of the Treasury 
makes of money in his custody he must show, therefore, author- 
ity in some act for which this Chamber, together with the other 
branch of the National Legislature, is responsible, and not the 
Secre of the 3 

Now, sir, how stands the power of the Secretary to use the 
immediate proceeds, the coin for which they were sold, received 
by him on the sale of bonds, under the act of 1875? There can 
be no difficulty, it seems to me, in deciding it. First, that act 
gives him authority to use the proceeds. hatauthority? To 
use them for the purposesaforesaid,” the redemption of green- 
backs upon presentation at the office of the assistant treasurer 
at New Vork. Unless Congress shall have altered that law, or 
shall alter it, the Secretary of the Treasury can use the imme- 
diate proceeds of the bonds for no other purpose. I do not pre- 
tend it for a moment. 

But that is not the question. Sup Congress had by some 
later act commanded him to take all the proceeds so obtained 
and pay a special appropriation, or a general one for that mat- 
ter. Suppose at some session in 1879 Congress had passed a law 
requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to pay out of the gold 
coin which he had bought any sum for any end other than for 
redemption, would it not compel him? Could the Congress of 
1875 by its law restrict or take away the powers of subsequent 
Congresses? i 

Let us see now what the money is which is so obtained. Let 
us obzerve the necessary consequences attaching to the money. 
The Secretary of the Treasury sells bonds. When hesells them 
he gets coin. Whose money is it? The money of the United 
States. Is there any trust impressed on that money by the 
transaction in favor of the person who lent it? Can it be pre- 
tended that the bondholder is entitled to pursue the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to see that he appropriates that money 
to the purposes provided for in the act of 1875? Nobody can 
so maintain; nobody ever did. The money goes into the Treas- 
uy like any other money of the United States, subject to the 
will of Congress and to no other will. There is no contract 
with the people. Isit to be pretended that because one Con- 
gress passes a law, thereafter they have deprived the people, 
1 through their subsequently elected representatives, of 
the power tochange thatlaw? Canit be pretended that because 
one Congress said, Weset apart this money for a particular pur- 

se,” thereafter no other Congress can alter that purpose, but 

e money must forever remain devoted to that specified object? 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. Ido not think anyone would contend that a 
su uent Congress meet not change the original appropria- 
tion of the fund toaspecific purpose. I have not heard any such 
contention. I was pleased to hear what the Senator has been 
saying, but I ask him to address his mind, for it is the trend of 
his argument, to a point which has troubled me, though I have 
not given the question the thought and investigation he has 
done. Was there an Appropriation of this fund to a specific pur- 
pose by Congress, and did Congress make any other specific ap- 
propriation of that fund? If it has done so, of course I think the 
question would end on the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. VILAS. The line of my argument will meet the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia, which I recognize as one 
necessarily to be considered, and I hope I shall be able to satisfy 
him upon the point. I was bes about to come to the question of 
the specific appropriation of that money. If it be agreed that 
one Congress can not foreclose and bind the powers of a future 
Congress, then I was arguing that even if there was a specific 
pia yeas by one Congress to a certainpurpose it might be 
changed by another Congress. 

Now, let me proceed to the next proposition I make, and that 
is that there was no specific appropriation of it at all. Let us 
observe what was the act of 1875. 

To enable the resumption— 
he is authorized to use any surplus revenues from time to time in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated— 

Words, let me say parenthetically, which carry themselves 
the recognition by the Congress of 1876, that the power of the 
appropriation of the moneys in the Treasury was of course to 
continue with Congress; an authority extending forever until it 
shall be repealed, and so extending it is to consist forever with 
the power of Congress to make appropriations of the public 
money— 


and to issue, sell and dispose of, at not less than par, in coin, either ot the 
descriptions of bonds, ete., to the extent necessary to carry this act into ull 
effect, and to use the proceeds thereof for the purposes aforesaid, 


The Senator from Virginia will recognize that there is no more 


and no less 8 of the proceeds of these bonds in that law 
than there is of all the money in the Treasury. All the money 
in the Treasury was set apart for that p except what was 
by some act of Congress appropriated. e continuing power, 
to last forever, was given to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
use any money in the Treasury which Congress ht not have 
appropriated, to maintain the redeemability of the United States 
notes; but with it the recognition of the continuing power of 
appropriation. 

lt will be observed also that no words of appropriation are 
used there. All that is given is power to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use the money for the purposes aforesaid to the ex- 
tent that may be necessary. He has authority—that is what 
he needed—to redeem on demand the notes of the Government, 
when presented. 

Let us observe what this signifies. This was called a reserve. 
How? Not by law. The law never made ita reserve, at least 
not for many years afterwards; but the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury called it a reserve. It was an appropriate name. Why? 
Because the Secretary of the Treasury was president of the na- 
tional bank, and that precisely is the term applied by banks to 
the moneys required to be in their vaults subject to the d i- 
tion of the president and cashier in the current discharge of cir- 
culating notes as well as outstanding liabilities. We speak of 
the reserves in national banks to-day. Some of them are re- 
guirea to have 15 per cent and some others are required to have 

5 per cent of reserve. How reserved? It means simply that 
they must have in their vaults so much money, either in coin or 
in greenbacks of the Government, or currency certificates, or 
whatever else, if anything else is allowed to be counted as a 
part of the reserve. 8 555 must have so much. 

But does it mean that they are not to have more? Not at all. 
It is a part of their funds, whether more or less. If it be less they 
can not refuse to redeem when the notes are presented on the 
ground that they are required by law to have so much, but they 
must pay it out and discharge the obligations. It ought to be 
kept on hand for contingencies. Thatis why it is ed are- 
serve, an appropiate name adopted from the system of bankers, 
not taken from any oa Same of the law. But there is this pe- 
culiarity, that all available specie in the Treasury, more or less, 
makes what is called the reserve, no matter whence derived. 

Now, let meshow another thing. Ttrust that pn feral ce erin 
friend from Virginia will agree to the force of what I am about 
to urge in further support of this construction of the law. It 
has been the constant and unvarying practice of the Treasury 
Department from the day when we began to accumulate gold for 
the purpose of resumption, not only after resumption began, but 
before, to pay from this reserve whenever necessary. t me 
call attention to an illustration. I have already mentioned the 
fact that in 1877 the distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, 
at that time in office, had sold gold for the purpose of advancing 
the redemption of the notes, and that it created considerable 
outcry in the country. Here is his report of 1877, in which he 
speaks of it: 

In obedience to this provision— 

coe is, the provision to prepare for resumption, which I have 
T — 
the Secretary has sold at „ f 15,000, 4 
85,000,000 duriag each of Ono. of MAS TEAG. sta sae tase ad hes 
sold #25,000,000 at par, in coin, of 4 per cent bonds, or 85,000,000 for each of the 
months of August, September, October, November, and December. Of the 
coin thus received— 

Of the very coin, proceeds of those 840, 000, 000 of bonds 
$4,000,000 have been sold for the redemption of United States notes, and the 
residue is in the Treasury. 

Now, it will be observed, that was in the year 1877, more than 
a year before the date fixed for resumption. Thus this money 
began to be used for other purposes, for it will be observed that 
the plan of resumption did neither contemplate, nor by any ex- 
press words at least, did it warrant the use of the gold which 
was bought with the proceedsof the bonds for the earlier redemp- 
tion of them, although there was debate upon that question. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Wis- 
8 what that coin was sold for? What was got in return 

or it? 

Mr. VILAS. At that time, the Senator from Delaware will 
remember, coin was at a premium. I always thought it was a 
very wise act on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury. I 
do not criticise it, unless, perhaps, there may be some doubt 
about the re Pee authority for it. I do not criticise the wisdom 
or the expediency of it. It was sold in order to reduce the out- 
standing notes of the Government toward the limit which was 
contemplated by the plan of resumption. It was sold, of course, 
for greenbacks. 

r. HIGGINS. Exchanged for greenbacks. 
Mr. VILAS. Well, exchanged for greenbacks—$4,000,000 of 
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gold, undoubtedly brought at that time—I am unable to say from 
remembrance what the premium on gold was, but I think that 
in 1877 it was as much as 10 per cent. 

Mr. TELLER. More than that. 

Mr. VILAS. More than 10 per cent, the Senator from Colo- 
rado kindly advises me. Therefore the $4,000,000 of gold would 
extinguish $4,400,000 of greenbacks or more; and thus, of course, 
inasmuch as that gold would otherwise have lain idle. in the 
Treasury, there was a gain by so using it in reduction of the out- 


oo notes. 
But all that I am citing this for is to show that from the be- 
ginning the coin proceeds of the bonds sold under the act of 
815 had been used for the purposes of the Government, and that 
use rogulaciy reported to Congress without 
of resolution of denial of the power from Congress. 
Mr. DANIEL. They were used for the redemption of green- 


backs 
greenbacks, 


producing any sort 
88 


Mr. VILAS. No, sir, not for the redemption of 
after the Ist of January, 1879. It was for redemption of the first 
kind which I have mentioned, the redemption for the purpose 
of discharge and cancellation. Now, I am not going to get into 
any debate about the question of power. Assume that the au- 
thority was there, the Secretary of the Treasury used that gold 
for that purpose, but not for the urpose of maintaining redeem- 
ability after the Ist of January, 1879. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Wisconsin contend 
that in any of the years mentioned the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ever did redeem any backs in gold? 

Mr. VILAS. No, sir; he did not redeem them in gold. The 
Senator from Rhode Island correctly calls my attention to the 
distinction. He sold the bonds for gold, then sold the gold, and 
with the proceeds acquired greenbacks, which he canceled, or 
perhaps received the greenbacks on sale of the gold; but in 

neither case was it redemption for reissue. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator's ar- 
gument, but inasmuch as he cited the disposal of the proceeds 
of the four millions of these bonds, I want to call his attention 
to the fact that that disposal was in exact accordance with the 
provisions of the act; because the bonds were authorized to be 
sold to execute that act, and one of the purposes of the act was 

to retire $75,000,000 before the Ist of January, 1875. 

Mr. VILAS. I shall not stop to debate that point with the 
Senator, but it was contended, I think with great show of rea- 
son, that there was no authority given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell bonds in order afterward to sell their proceeds 
to promote cancellation of the greenbacks. They were to be 
redeemed for cancellation only to the extent of four-fifths of 
the increase of the national-bank currency, They were not to 
be so redeemed out of bonds to be sold for that purpose. But J 
do not want to debate that question, because it would lead me 
aside from the argument I am making. 

Teall attention to this historical fact only to illustrate that 
from the very year of the first purchase of gold with bonds for 
the purpose of resumption, $4,000,000 were used for another, 
although a kindred purpose. 

I go to the next year. In 1878, still before the date of resump- 
tion, there was a certain law p . It will be remembered 
that as the result of the arbitration under the treaty of Wash- 
ington, we got mulcted in what was called the Halifax award to 
the extent of $5,500,000 of gold, for what we did not want and 
what we gave up as soon as the treaty permitted. 

Mr. N. Before the Senator leaves the point he is on— 
I do not wish to interrupt him—but I should like to call his at- 
tention to a particular case. I understand the Senator in the 
discussion some time ago to claim thatthe rule applicable to the 
issuance of municipal bonds applied to the issuance of national 
bonds? 

Mr. VILAS. I have not alluded to that subject. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understood the Senator to take that position. 

Mr. VILAS. That has not been my position in anyway what- 
ever. The Senator must have had some erroneous information. 

Mr. ALLEN. I was not dreaming at all. 

Mr. VILAS. Let me recall attention to the point which Iam 
seeking to illustrate and enforce, namely, the practice of the 
Government, in recognition of the power of Congress to control 
by its acts of appropriation the gold derived from the sale of 
bonds. In 1878 this act was Section 3 of the sundry 
civil appropriation act of June 20, 1878, provides— 


That the sum of 35,500,000, in gold coin, be, and the same is hereby, 
Priated, out of money in the Treasury not otherwise 5 „and 
under the tion of the President of the United States, with which 
tha Plsheries Contmission, lately assembled at fallax, in pursuance of the 
es assem! at 0 e 
treaty of Washington, etc. * 


Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 
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Mr. VILAS. Ishould be very glad to have had the Senator 
from Colorado wait until I had finished what I was about to add 
on that point. 

. ER. I wish to know what point the Senator wanted 
to illustrate by reading that act? 

Mr. VILAS. Toshow the authority upon which Iam about 
now to add that five and one-half millions of dollars in gold 
were taken out of the proceeds of the bonds sold. 

Mr. ALLISON and Mr. ALDRICH. It nowhere appears. 

Mr. VILAS. Iam, therefore, perhaps glad to have had the 
interruption of the Senator from Colorado, if Senators are so 
ready to ssy it nowhere appears; for I am about to read the 
most satisfactory proof on that subject. I read from the report 
of the distinguished Senator from Ohio when Secretary of the 

; made in the year 1878, before the resumption act took 
effect so far as the date for resumption is concerned. He said, 
first speaking of the fact that— 


I ask my friends’ attention to the next sentence. 

The %,500,000 coin paid on the Halifax award have been replaced by 
ing she aggrogate amocat of bonds sold for these purposes #& 600,000. of 
which 865,000,000 were 4} per cent bonds, and 30,500,000 4 per cent Powe, 

Mr. DANIEL. Was the original $5,500,000 derived from 
bonds put into the Treasury? 

Mr. There is no specific declaration on that point. 
It was taken out of the Treasury, but the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was obliged to sell $5,500,000 of bonds, as he says, and there- 
fore it was precisely the equivalent, or the same thing, as pro- 
viding by the sale of those bonds the $5,500,000 for the payment 
of the Halifax award. 

Mr. DANIEL. I want to understand the Senator. Do I un- 
derstand him that the effect of that transaction would be that so 
much gold in the Treasury, which was surplus, and as surplus 
might be taken for redemption purposes, was taken to pay an 
award and that that neocon sated the issue of bonds for redemp- 
tion pu to that extent? Is that correct? 

Mr. AS. That substantially states it. It is the same 
thing, from whichever source the gold taken for payment came, 
as it was all in one fund, 

Mr. TELLER. I want to ask the Senator if lunderstand that 
he is carrying on this argument to prove that Congress hascon- 
trol of the money of the United States in its Treasury? 

Mr. VILAS. I am carrying on this argument for the purpose 
of proving that Congress may by any act of appropriation di- 
rect the Secretary of the Treasury to pay out any of this money, 
whether derived from the sale of bonds or from any other source. 

Mr: TELLER. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator further, 
whether anybody has ever disputed that proposition? If any- 
one has, I have never heard it. 

Mr. VILAS. I do not assert whether it has been disputed or 
not, but I think something very like dispute must have been 
heard by the Senator on this floor. 

Mr. TELLER. Ihave never heard anything like it myself. 

Mr. VILAS. Does the Senator agree that, whenever Con- 
gress orders the payment of any moneys remaining in the Treas- 

not otherwise appropriated, if there is nothing there avail- 
able for the discharge of the appropriation but the gold in the 
Treasury, it may be applied? 

Mr. TELLER That is the question, whether the money is 
not otherwise appropriated. I have no doubt that if Congress 
had appropriated money for a specific purpose, at à su uent 
date it might withdraw that appropriation and declare that it 
should be used for some other pur . For instance, if Con- 
gaes had appropriated $100,000,000—which I contend it never 

1 


1 

Mr. VILAS. agree with that contention. 

Mr. TELLER. If Congress had made such an appropriation 
for the purpose of redemption and a reserve, the next day it 
could say it should be ninety or ninety-five million dollars, and 
a subsequent day could say it should be nothing. I understand 
that Congress has absolute control over the money of the United 
States, and not any executive officer. 

Mr. VILAS. Iam very glad that I have the assentof the 
Senator from Colorado to that proposition. 

Mr. TELLER. I want to eda a word further, so that I may 
not be misunderstood. When Congress says to the Secretary of 
the Treasury that he may borrow money to be used for a specific 

urpose, there is an obligation upon him to do s80; and it is a 
2 of public duty on his part if he uses the money for any 
other purpose. 
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I repeat what T said the other day. I with the Senator 
from Wisconsin that the person who buys these bonds is not re- 
spose for the manner in which the money is used; and if the 

tary, in violation of what I think is the duty imposed upon 
him by law, misappropriates the money, pays it out for some- 
thing he is not authorized to paris for; steals it, if you may 
suppose such a thing possible, the bonds are still to be paid. 

Mr. VILAS. Beyond all question. 

But the point I was striving to establish and I am vory gind 
if I have the concurrence of the Senator from Colorado in the 

roposition—is that the Secretary of the Treasury, being or- 

ered by Congress to pay out the moneys in the Treasury, can 
not withhold money merely because he has an authority to use 
if in case anybody should present a note at the sub-treasury 
at New York and demand redemption. The moneys de- 
rived from the sale of bonds are precisely like any others in 
that icular, subject to the control of Congress to appropri- 
ate. en Congressauthorized the then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to o pay them out, there was no more setting apart of the funds 
derived from the sale of bonds than there was a setting apart of 
the surplus revenue. 
3 . Ishould like to ask the Senator a question at 
that point. Does the Se contend that if ay an act of Con- 
gress money is approp or a specific and important pur- 
pose, the 5 of the Treasury, without any additional 
authority of Congress, can entirely divert it from that purpose, 
and that act be lawful? 

Mr. VILAS. If the Senator had heard my argument he would 
have seen that that is precisely what I deny. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think I heard the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. VILAS. The Secretary of the Treasury can pay out, as 
I have argued, not a dollar except in pursuance of law directing 
him to do it. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will it one more question: 
Suppose the Secretary of the Treasury issues and sells $50,000,000 
of a as he proposes to do, can he, without any act of Con- 
gress, divert any portion of that to the payment of the current 
expenses of the Government? 

Mr. VILAS. Of course not. I have already argued, and I 
am insisting upon it, that the Secretary of the Treasury must 
have the warrant of law for ares ment out of the Treasury. 
The Constitution commands it duty requires it. 

Mr. ALLEN. What would the Senator say to this question: 
That if the Secretary of the T sold bonds and used the 
proceeds to make good the deficit in the reserve fund, the ex- 
cess would be illegal? 

Mr. VILAS. Whatis the reserve fund, and how does the Sena- 
tor know that there is a deficit in it? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have heard it stated that there wasa reserve 
fund, and I have heard it stated that it had been trenched upon 
to the amount of forty or fifty million dollars. If the Secretary 
exceeds the amount necessary to make that deficit good, would 
not the excess be illegal and void? 

Mr. VILAS. If the Senator from Nebraska will give me his 
attention, in a few moments I think he will agree that there 
is no specific amount of a reserve fund, and there never was a 
limit fixed to it in the world. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I should like to ask the Senator if he con- 
tends that that fund may be exhausted entirely in the payment 
of current expenses? 

Mr. VILAS. I contend only that whatever Congress directs 
the Seere of the Treasury to do, he must do. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Even if it exhausts the fund entirely? 

Mr. VILAS. He has nothing to do with the question of the 
exhaustion of the fund. His duty is to obey the acts of Congress. 
Congress is the bourd of directors in this Treasury bank, and he 
is but their agent. 

Let me observe another thing. This process has been con- 
tinued from the beginning, and as I have shown, in two in- 
stances, before resumption. From that time on the reserve has 
been continually fluctuating, As I read from the report of 
the Seeretary of the Treasury on the Ist day of January, 1879, 
the reserve was $133,000,000, which went up afterward during 
the time of that Secretary, if I remember rightly, to above $150,- 
000,000, perhaps $160,000,000. In the time of his successor it 
went far beyond that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to make a sug- 
gestion there? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

_Mr. ALDRICH, Does the Senator contend that at any time 
since the passage of the act of 1875 there has not been an amount 
of gold coin and gold bullion in the Treasury in excess of the 
8 ol sales of bonds under that act up to the 4th of March, 


Mr. VILAS. No doubt, but that is all called reserve“ alike. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I do not understaud how the Senator answers 


my question. Does he contend that there has been during that 
time an amount of gold coin and gold bullion less than the 
amount for which the bonds were sold? 

Mr. VILAS. Not until the passage of the McKinley law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not prior to the 4th of March, 1 

Mr. VILAS. I shall not undertake to affirm absolutely, but I 
think not, I think I am correct. 

Mr.SHERMAN. If the Senator will permit me, I wish to 
state one fact, which will probably relieve him and relieve the 
Senate of doubt hanging around this question, and that is that 
no Secretary of the Treasury or.no executive officer ever con- 
templated the time when Congress would not provide sufficient 
money in the Treasury to meet the current expenses over and 
above the amount of bonds sold for a specific “ea ya There is 
the trouble. The Senator is arguing upon a condition which no 
Secretary ever contemplated or has had to contemplate in all 
these long years, a time when there was not only not enough 
money in the Treasury to meet the exigencies of supporting 
credit of the country, but to pay also the current expenses and 
appropriations of the Government. Now, we have come to a 
condition when a state of affairs exists when there is not suffi- 
cient money in the Treasury for the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, in addition to the money already reserved, as I say, 
for resumption purposes. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I am aed that is unquestioned, 
but does that alter the proposition? not from the borang 
all gold coin in the Treasury been treated as a reserve and 
a reserve, except what was appropriated to gold certificates out- 
standing, so in eb fais and in every report, I wouldsay, 
of the taries of the Treasury? Mr. Secretary Folger, 
1881, declares this: 


The reserve has never fallen below 36 per cent, nor been above 45 
of e ines The silver certificates issued are payable 


cent 


, & ro- 
to 


‘ore act upon prin! found to be sound and safe in that 
After that came the first time in the history of the Govern- 
ment when this was called a reserve by law, the only instance 
of it; and I desire to ask particular attention to the fact that it 
is not the proceeds of bonds that are denominated the reserve, 
but this same fluctuating, changing, rising and falling mass of 
gold, outside of the certificates issued upon deposits thatis called 
the re pees In the act of July 12, 1882, these words are in- 
serted: 
Provided, That the Secretary ‘easury suspend 
such gold cates whenever tho — — of 2 and 2004 ali = 
at yng reserved for the redemption of United States notes falls below 
But in no other instance is the term“ reserve“ applied by 
law. This act made the legal reserve, if any. What was it? 
All the gold—precisely what the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
made the last report preceding the passage of that act, calls 
the reserve“ the gold in the Treasury, all the specie avail- 
able for the purpose of redemption under the resumption act. 
When you e that into view, it becomes apparent that 
Congress by that act never drew a distinction between one 
part of the gold coin and another, 8 the deposits. There 
never were 8100, 000, 000 of the proceeds of bonds in the Treasury; 
there never were but Sa ree or eighty-seven millions at one 
time of the proceeds of bonds. Ninety-five million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars of bonds were sold; $5,500,000 of that 
amount was to replace the Halifax award payment, and $4,000,- 
000 out of the $90,000,000 remaining were sold to obtain green- 
backs for cancellation some time before the date of specie re- 
sumption, leaving but $86,000,000—together with some premium, 
less than a million—of the proceeds of bonds applicable to this 
reserve. Yet the act of 1882 denominates, as the money re- 
served for the We of redemption, all the available gold in 
the Treasury although exceeding 8100, 000, 000 and provided ony- 
that if continued payments of that money should reduce it bel 
low $100,000,000 of gold the issue of gold certificates should cease. 
That very bang oe a recognition of the rightful and continual 
practice, which before and has sincs existed, of paying out 
the gold whenever there was any requirement of law for it. It 
was paid out for interest, it was paid out to discharge special gold 
appropriations, it was paid out for redemption if anybody wanted 
it; but that was probably the least of all demands upon the gold 


in the Treasury. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in 1879 reported that but $11, 
000,000 had been expended for redemption purposes — the 
ten or eleven months after the Ist of January, me very critical 
and pressing time of redemption; and I should presume there 
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has been comparatively little since paid out for redemption pur- 
poses, although I have not inquired the total. 

This act, therefore, merely in expectation of the continuance 
of this practice of paying out gold for any obligations that might 
require it, and thereby possibly reducing the 3 of the re- 
serve which at that time was one hundred and fifty or one hun- 
dred and sixty million dollars, provided that then the issuance 
of gold certificates should cease. 

t is more emphasized by the fact that the then Secretary 
of the Treasury, the distinguished Senator from Ohio,h ad urged 
upon Congress to fix the minimum limit to the reserve of $100,- 
000,000, and to provide that whenever notes were redeemed out 
of the gold below $100,000,000 in amount, the notes should re- 
main a part of the reserve until the gold reserve was restored, 
and then be reissued, and that Congress never saw fit to agree 
with the proposition. It continued the same theory upon which 
the act was originally passed of having no minimum and no max- 
imum, no specific appropriation, buta continuing authority in the 
Secretary of the Treasury to provide in his discretion so much 
as might be necessary. 

Mr. Secretary Manning was the first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who ever put a mark in his accounts at the $100,000,000 
limit. He treated that actas if it req uired him to keep $100,000,000 
of gold in the Treasury; asifit werea liability of the Treasury, so 
to say, to that extent. It was a very wise and prudent course 
perhaps to be taken, at that time especially and in view of the 
condition of the country, emerging, as we were in 1885, from the 
distressful financial conditions of 1884 preceding. 

Afterward the Secretary of the Treasury who came in under 
President Harrison—Mr. Windom, I believe—discontinued that 
practice. I do not remember whether it was discontinued in his 
time, or not until after his decease, but the practice was discon- 
tinued. It became exceedingly inconvenient when it showed no 
3 in the Treasury at all if that 8100, 000, 000 was treated as 
a ility. 

It seems to me, sir, that here is, by the plainest line of reason- 
ing, from the nature of the act, the nature of the fund, the 
language which authorized the Secretary to use it,and the con- 
stant and continual practice of the Government, a demonstration 
of the right of the Secretary of the Treasury to pay out this 
money whenever Congress provides that it shall be paid by ap- 
propriating and leaving nothing else with which the appropria- 
tion can be discharged. 

I desire, however, to invite theattention of Senators to another 
line of examination, which leads to the same practical result, and 
that, too, even under the act of 1875. I have spoken of immedi- 
ate 53 is to say, the coin received from the sale of 
bonds available by express law to redeem notes. Notes once re- 
deemed under the second branch of the authority of the resump- 
tion act are reissued. Can there be any chance fora claim even 
under the act of 1875, especially as modified by the act of 1878, 
that any limitation upon the use can extend beyond the coin de- 
rived from the sale of bonds? Are not the greenbacks, which 
the coin redeems, when in the Treasury at once reissuable and 
available for all purposes? Is there any opportunity for disput- 


ing that proposition? 

fir. ALDRICH. I should like to understand the Senator from 
Wisconsin, if he will permit me. Do I understand him to say 
now that after the time the $95,500,000 of greenbacks had been 
redeemed in gold, the gold which was obtained by the sale of 
those bonds, there was no fund in existence to eem United 
States notes? 

Mr. VILAS. No, sir; I mean to say that at any time the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was authorized to take any gold in the 
Treasury and redeem those notes, and if there was not gold 
there, or if he feared there was liable not to be gold there, to 
provide it by making a loan and issuing bonds for that pur- 

That is the contention. But what I am saying is, that 
whenever the Secre of the Treasury redeems one of the notes 
‘of the United States with the gold in the Treasury, that moment 
that note may be reissued and applied in payment of any obli- 
gations; and that even if it were to be admitted that a limita- 
tion attached to the coin derived from the sale of bonds, that 
limitation does not extend to the notes which are redeemed 
with that coin. Do I make the fact clear? If that be so, what 
point is therein this present contention? All that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has to do-to meet an . according to 
that theory would be simply to exchange this gold for Treasury 
notes, and then pay out the Treasury notes. Were there an 
lack of presentation for redemption in the usual way—as in suc 
conditions there would not be—it would be easy to cause a sufti- 
cient amount to be offered. There is nothing practical to the 
idea of a continuing trust, unless you are to hold that that limi- 
tation is to extend through all future time to whatever comes 
from the coin derived from the sale of bonds. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
ask another question? 


Will the Senator allow me at that point to 


Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be justified in taking the proceeds of the bonds 
which he had just sold, exchanging them in the form which the 
Senator has just stated, and g the proceeds for paying the 
current expenses of the Government? 

Mr. VILAS. Oh, no, sir; I am making no such proposition. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That was exactly the proposition as I un- 
derstood it. 

Mr. VILAS. But I say that if the Congress of the United 
States shall order the Secretary of the Treasury to pay money, 
after the money from the sale of bonds is received into the 
Treasury, and he shall have nothing else with which to pay, he 
can use that money for that purpose. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator mean to say that additional 
authority must be given to the Secretary of the Treasury in this 
particular case before he can use the money for any other pur- 

ose? 

Mr. VILAS. By “additional authority” I mean that unless 
Congress shall by some act have required him to pay out the 
money which is to be received from the sale of bonds, he can 
not, by virtue of the act of 1875, and of course he would then be 
without any 8 Bh pay it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. at does the Senator mean by “ author- 
ity”? Does he mean specific authority to use this fund for other 
purposes? 

Mr. VILAS. No, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ora general appropriation of money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated? 

Mr. VILAS. I mean whenever the Congress of the United 
States orders the Secretary of the Treasury to pay money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, he is baena to pay it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And that he can use thefunds received from 
the sale of bonds without any additional special authority from 
Congress? 

Mr. VILAS. Precisely, if Congress say in the appropriation 
‘tout of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated,” and there be no other money available. He is directed to 
pay under the redemption law only upon presentation. He is 
directed to pay by Congress whenever they order from any of 
the moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. HALE. In other words, the Senator in his amendment 
intended byselected language tocover the point in controversy, 
and to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to use any of t 
fund for ordinary appropriations? 

M VILAS. I do not kaow that I quite caught the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. HALE. Is not the objectof the Senator’s amendment—— 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest to the Senator that the amendment of 
the Senator from nsin should be read. 

Mr. HALE. I will ask that the Senator’s amendment, and 
then the entire context of the resolution as it will stand if the 
amendment should be adopted, be read, so that we may see ex- 
actly what it is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That, in the Judgment of the Senate of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is not at this time clothed, under existing laws, 
with any legal authority to issue and sell the bonds or other interest-bearing 
obligations of the Government, except to provide for the redemption of the 
legal-tender notes of the United States presented at the subtreasury of the 
United States in the city of New York, and thatthe money derived from the 
sale of bonds issued under that act can not be lawfully applied to any other 
purpose. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin will now be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Except in accordance with such acts of a riation by Co: 

. eis use of the same to discharge D n 

Mr. HALE. I understand, before coming to the Senator's 
amendment, that it is tied up by a preceding amendment, so that 
it can only apply to the purposes of the redemption fund, and 
none other, and there it stops. Now, as I understand, the Sena- 
tor’s object in introducing his amendment is toprovide in terms 
for what is covered by this controversy, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury may use the fund for any ordinary appropriation. 
Is not that the Senator’s meaning? 

Mr, VILAS. If Congress shall make approprienons which 
can not be discharged without the use of that money he may 
use it. 

Mr. HALE. That is it. 

Mr. VILAS. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. That he may use the money for any 9 
covered by an 88 riation, the language of which 
is 1 of any moneys e Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated” 

Mr. VILAS. Subsequent to the action, of course, of Congress 
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under such circumstances as that Congress must haye taken into 
sho oS condition of the Treasury when they made the appro- 
riation. 

3 Mr.HALE. As understand it, the language of the Senator's 
amendment brings up the whole question for discussion, and a 
yea-and-nay vote on that will settle the whole question as to the 
right of the Secretary of the Treasury to use this fund for any 
other than the exact purpose of redemption. 

Mr. VILAS. That is not particularly germane to what Iam 
discussing here now, but it may be that it correctly presents it. 

Mr. HALE. Iwas asking more in order to get information, 
for when the amendment was read it seemed to me that the Sen- 
ator had selected ample, proper, and ingenious words to cover 
the whole controversy, and that the vote on his amendment 
would disclose how the Senate stands on this proposition. 

Mr. VILAS. I wish to go a little further with this argument, 
I wish to invite the attention of Senators to another proposi- 
tion. Lask you what you mean by the maintenance of 1 
tion in the 8 »? Do you mean to say that redemption is 
maintained in the 8 when you do not pay the pol GLE 
ations made by Congress, when one form of debt is not discharged 
by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury; that resumption is maintained 
if. you have gold there for the purpose of redemption with noth- 
ing in any otherfund? Howlongcouldthatlast? Is it possible that 
8 should continue when the Treasury of the United 
States reaches a condition of insolvency, so that it can not dis- 
charge the current and regular demands upon it in pursuance 
of appropriations under the acts of Congress? How long, let me 
ask Senators, do they believe that a . bankrupt to dis- 
charge its obligations, can maintain redemption with a fraction 
of some 64 per cent of gold which is all there is now to meet the 
outstanding currency lability of the Government, which must 
be kept at par? 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator whether he thinks the 
originators and framers of the resumption act intended to take 
into consideration this larger matter which he has presented of 
the general condition of the Treasury? Does the Senator think 
that that act covered not simply the redemption of the notes of 
the Government, the legal tenders, but that it was intended to 
cover the condition of the credit, the bankruptcy or otherwise, 
of the Treasury upon other matters? 

Mr. VILAS. I think I can answer the Senator’s proposition 
wy ponny: 

r. HALE. It seems to me, if the Senator makes that con- 
tention, he simply takes away any particular sacredness there 
is about this fund as a redemption fund and makes it a fund to 
gofor anything. I never so understood it. 

Mr. VILAS. I shall answer the Senator’s question. I mean 
to say just this, that it was undoubtedly contemplated by those 
who devised and caused to be enacted that plan of resumption 
that whenever, for any reason, by its oho Sena by Congress 
or its use for redemption, the gold in the Treasury sunk so low 
as that it was necessary to have more in order to maintain the 
redeemability of the currency, the Secretary of the Treasury 
migis proni e it by new loans. 

r. FAULKNER. And for that reason no limit was pus toit. 

Mr. VILAS. Ofcourse, for that very reason no limit was put 
to it; for that reason no limit was put to the amount which the 
Secretary of the Treasury might borrow, neither a maximum 
nor a minimum. It was left to bis wise and sound discretion to 
keep the Treasury siwaya ready for redemption. i 

r. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator, with his leave 
and the leave of the Chair, whether, on reflection, he means seri- 
ously to adhere to the proposition he has 1 made? Does he 
think a nation which does not pay its ordinary debts, or does 
not pay large parts of them on demand, to that extent is repu- 
diating its just obligations, and that it can not maintain a suf- 
ficient reserve fund for the redemption of a particular class of 
debts? There are thousands and thousands of merchants whoin 
hard times pay their notes with absolute regularity and pay 
their workmen with absolute regularity, who leave most of their 
other indebtedness to the future. If the Senator will pardon 
me, as an illustration of it, a veryeminentand well-known friend 
of mine—a man who I suppose could have commanded a million 
dollars by his bare word—during the late hard times in the 
summer, told me he had long since stopped paying bills owing 
to the depressed condition of business and the difficulty of get- 
ting money. That wasin the middle of last August. 

r. VILAS. I want to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
if he seriously thinks that the illustration of his friend last sum- 
mer isa proper guide and rule for the Government of the fiscal 
affairs of the United States? 

Mr. HOAR. That was not the question. Let us keep to the 
point, if the Senator please. 

Mr. VILAS. Ishould be very glad to have the Senator 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will allow me, I will say that I do 
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not think it is a proper guide and rule, and I do not think the 
getting of money under one pretense, intending to use it for 
another, is a proper guide or rule either; but I think that the 
question which the Senator undertakes to argue, that an author- 
ity to borrow money enough to redeem notes on presentation 
might be reduced down to $10,000,000 in the course of the busi- 
ness of the country, involves in it necessarily authority to bor- 
row money for all purposes of paying Government obligations to 
the extent of thousands of millions. 

Mr. VILAS rose. 

Mr. HOAR. Let me finish. 

Mr. VILAS. There is no need of interruption for purposes I 
have disclaimed all through the argument. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator said—if he did not, he was cer- 
tainly very much misunderstood by me and, I think, by every- 
body else—that that consequence followed because no nation 
which was not paying its ordinary obligations in the course of 
the management of its financial affairs could maintain redem 
tion, and therefore we should have to pay these obligations to 
maintain redemption. Does the Senator mean to say that or 
not? If he does not, I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator undertakes to put different words 
in my mouth from those which I use. 

Mr. HOAR. I merely wanted to see if I understood the Sen- 
ator correctly. 

Mr. VILAS. I merely put this question: How long does the 
Senator suppose the United States can maintain its currency at 
par with gold when its Treasury becomes bankrupt? 

Mr. HOAR. A thousand years. 

Mr. HALE. Has not that been dore for the last few months? 

Mr. VILAS. The Treasury has not yet failed to discharge 
any obligation upon it. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator knows there are many forms of in- 
debtedness which the Treasury has put by because it had not the 
money to pay. 

Mr. VILAS. I do not know of any. 

Mr. HALE. I suppose that was a commonly accepted fact. If 
the Senator’s theory is true, I can not see why the framers of 
the resumption act needed to lug in a redemption fund at all. 
Why did they not say in half a dozen words that whenever the 
exigency arises and there is not money in the Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may issue bonds and sell them and take 
the money and therewith pay the ordinary obligations of the 


Government? 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, they were not limiting their 
view to a single thing; they were using language which was 
rovision for re- 


designed to cover a great many things, and 
hey were providing the Secre- 


deemability was one of them. 
tary of the Treasury with a power which he might use according 
to the various exigencies that might arise in the future. They 
limited the Secretary in the purpose for which he might bor- 
row, but they imposed no trust as against the Government on 
the proceeds. ButI think it must be perfectly obvious that the 
Treasury of the United States can not remain in a condition to 
continue the redemption of the notes of the United States and 
preserve the parity of the circulation outstanding unless it be 
able also to discharge the appropriations which Congress makes 
to be paid out of the moneys in the Treasury. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CAREY. The Secretary of the Treasury actually sold 
under the provisions of the law referred to, $95,500,000 worth of 
bonds. That is all that was sold, I believe, for that purpose. 
Now, has the Secretary of the Treasury the right to use any por- 
tion of that $95,500,000 of gold for any other purpose than the re- 
demption provided for? 

Mr. VILAS. Whenever Congress orders him todo it, andnot 
otherwise. 

Mr. CAREY. Has Congress up to this time, under the Sena- 
tor's construction of the law, authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use any portion of that fund? 

Mr. VILAS. Congress always has authorized him, and but 
for the fact that there had been, until the revenues of the country 
were cut off by the enactment of the McKinley law, an abun- 
dance of money to meet appropriations without compelling a 
resort to this money, as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
said awhile ago 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator allow me to make another 
ie ages at this point? 

r. VILAS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAREY. Secretary Carlisle in his report estimates acer- 
tain deficiency for the present fiscal year, ending the 30th of June. 
Now, he says under existing laws there will be a surplus of $20,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending 1895. Under this statement of 
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the Secretary of the Treasury wherein has the McKinley law 
cut off the revenues of the Government? 

Mr. > 3 a deficit for this year. 

Mr. CAREY. as there not as much revenue collected under 
7 — 0 act during the last year as under the tariff law of 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming has 
asked me to turn aside from the discussion of the pending reso- 
lution, already too long protracted, to go intoa matter concern- 
ing the statistics of receipts from the McKinley act. 

Mr. CAREY. No; but the statement presented by the Sec- 
re of the Treasury shows that there was a surplus in the 
last fiscal year under the McKinley act of over $2,000,000. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr, President, 1 desire to call attention to 
another circumstance affecting the present obligations upon the 
Secre of the Traa 

Since the resumption of specie payments a very different con- 
dition of things has happened in this country from what then 
existed. When the act of 1875 was passed and resumption fol- 
lowed in 1879 we had only greenbacks to provide for the rodamp; 
tion of and only coin, without distinction between gold and sil- 
ver, to use as the money of redemption. Since that time we 
have had the Bland act and, worse still, we have had the Sher- 
man law, so called, and what has been the result? The obliga- 
tion placed upon the Treasury of the United States has been 
enormously changed. Now, there are not only the $346,000,000 
of greenbacks, but more than $600,000,000 more of circulating 
medium, which the Secretary of the Treasury must constantly 
aici per readiness to exchange gold for. 

tis the result? The threatened destruction of our fiscal 
system. Wehaveoutstanding, what? I take the figures on Janu- 
ary first this year. There were in circulation of greenbacks $302,- 
541,814; of Sherman notes, under the act of 1 $151,965,267; of 
currency certificates, $39,045,000; of silver certificates, $329,545,- 
650; and then we must add the national-bank notes, which are a 
tof the paper currency, and we had at that time of them 
$196,181 216. Thus there was a total paper currency outstand- 
ing in circulation on the Ist of January of $1,019,278,947. The 
moment that silver certificates fail to be redeemed with such 
currency as to be as good as gold, or, in other words, the mo- 
ment when the parity between the silver dollar and she gora 
dollar ceases, that moment we would be toward a silver 
basis. Therefore, the declared policy of the Government has 
been to maintain the parity by keeping all up to the level of the 
gold standard. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator from Wisconsin mean to say 
that the silver certificate is redeemable in gold? 

Mr. VILAS. No, sir; it is redeemable in a silver dollar; but 
if the moment it A on that silver dollar is not kept up by the 
Government as good as a gold dollar we fall at once to the silver 


Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator tell us how the Government 


ae it so goat 
. VILAS. By practically exchanging gold, greenbacks, 
silver certificates, and silver dollars all alike. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to challenge that statement. It is not 
abe alee by the facts, as has been demonstrated on this floor 
again and again. 

Mr. VILAS. Practically that is the result. 

Mr. TELLER. It is not practically the result either. 

Mr. VILAS. I am not going to stop to go into a silver debate 


Now, inasmuch as national-bank notes must be redeemable in 
Treasury notes and the Treasury notes kept up to gold, there 
are, therefore, a thousand million dollars of paper currency now 
to be kept at par with gold by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
How much gold has he got to do it with? At this time $65,000,- 
000, What per cent is that? Not quite 6f per cent of the paper 
circulation. His gold reserve is, therefore, reduced to such an 
extent as to be but a mere fraction of what the Senator from Ohio 
when tire | of the Treasury and Secretary Folger, his suc- 
cessor, and, indeed,everyone after him thought to be necessary 
to insure constant redeemability. à 

Yet Senators choose to assert, after the imposition upon the 
e Secretary of the Treasury of such a tremendous responsi- 

that he does not purpose to obtain gold with the object 
of maintaining the gold redemption. They are choosing to as- 
sert on this floor that his purpose is not what it professes to be. 
Why? Has he ever intimated that he would use this money 
otherwise unless compelled by Co: to use it? There is no 
occasion forit. He has ne out under the mandates of Congress 
heretofore from the gold now in the Treasury, or rather, per- 
haps, he has paid out from the currency in the Treasury, and it 
comes back at once for gold. Take it as you choose. ether 
he has paid it out from the gold or otherwise, he has been com- 
pelled by acts of appropriation to pay, and has paid all demands 
upon the Treasury. 


Is there anybody who challenges the ts which the Sec- 
retary of the Treas airgeid sh time? Is there any- 
body who will assert that it was the duty of Secretary Car 
not to make the payments he has made? Then, why impute to 
him a p to use this money in an unauthorized manner? 
He has already in the Treasury gold enough for all the deficit 
that will ensue in this fiscal year and much more, to a certainty. 
He is under no necessity to borrow money to meet the current 
expensesof the Government. He does not profess to be borrow- 
ing money to meet the current expenses of the Government. He 
has the money there, and you have appropriated it, and heis pay- 
ing it out just as his predecessor in office paid it out, just asit has 
been declared proper to pay itout, and nobody can challenge asin- 
gle permens he has made. Not a Senator upon this floor, I believe, 
will pretend to challenge any payment that has been made up to 
this date, or to say that instead of making the payment he ought 
to have refused it and bankrupted the Treasury, put it into in- 
solvency, declared that before the world as the badge of the 
Treasury of the United States. Yet you 3 his purpose 
in thisloan. Who will dare say the Secretary of the Treas 
should have suspended payments during the four months past 
hava paralysed the Goverusnent by reusing D DO the JONAS 

ve y e Government by refusing to pay tho ju A 
departmental service, the support of Congress, or the pensions 
to our soldiers? 

What is his purpose? It is to have $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 
more, when the money you shall have taken from him by appro- 
priations apace sere shall be gone, and the necessity for main- 
taining redeemability stares him inthe face. He isnow making 
preparation and provision to maintain the redeemability of the 
circulating notes of the United States as the law and his duty 
compel. At what time did the resumption law intend a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to act? You all, or nearly all, grant that 
he was given power to use this authority to borrow money at 
some time. You all grant that it was left to his discretion. At 
what time is he to use it? Shall he stand there wai until 
the last dollar of gold is gone from the Treasury, or shall he be- 

beforehand? If beforehand, how long before? If when he 
reduced to 64 per cent, and all his predecessors, inclu the 
distinguished Republicans who have occupied that chair, have 
said that 35 to 40 percent was the least reserve he ought to have, 
are you 88 to say that with $15,000,000 of gold a month 
going outof his Treasury it is not time for him now to act? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow mo 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. + 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator contend that there is now 
in the Treasury of the United States no fund of gold coin or gold 
bullion, or of any other nature, which is dedicated as a fund, 
called areserve, to pay for the redemption of United States notes, 
and that the Secretary of the Treasury may, as he has so plainly 
indicated, pay out for current expenses and for appropriations 
every dollar now in the Treasury: 

. ae VILAS. Who dedicated any money in the Treasury as a 
und? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Congress, in my opinion, butI am trying to 
find out the opinion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. VILAS. By what law did Congress dedicate it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. By a series of acts, notably by the acts of 
1875 and 1882. That is my opinion, but I wished to find out 
whether, in the opinion of the representative of the Administra- 
tion, there was any fund at all of any nature in the Treasury. 
As the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] suggests tome, the 
House Judiciary Committee last year, by a vote of all the Dem- 
ocrats upon the committee, said there wasafund. I wanted to 
find out what is the opinion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. VILAS. I believe it has always been regarded as the 
privilege of a member of this Chamber to entertain opinions 
without having them challenged by the opinions of those in the 
other House. 

Mr. HOAR. What opinion does the Senator from Wisconsin 
himself entertain? 

Mr. VILAS. I have already stated, and it has been the whole 
burden of the argument, that the act of 1875 put every dollarin 
the Treasury to the use of the Secretary for 8 of re- 
sumption, except as Congress appropriated it. There was gen- 
eral authority for him to use the full power of the Treasury to 
maintain redemption or redeemability. > 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator rmit me, I will state 
that the act of 1875 by express terms dedicated for the purposes 
of redemption the surplus revenues in the Treasury, and such 
money asshould be secured thereafter by the sale of bonds, and 
nothing else. 

Mr. VILAS. Of course it made no distinction between them, 
and it never dedicated anything. It gave the Secretary of the 
Treasury authority to use it. We may as well understand the 
meaning of terms. That is not dedication. That is not even 


specific appropriation. It is the granting of authority to use, 
and to that extent appropriation. 

Mr. President, I was much edified by the discussion by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr SHERMAN]. I have t 
respect for the Senator. I think he has brought to himself by 
the patriotism which he has exhibited during this Congress, by 
the fidelity with which he has sought to discharge his concep- 
tion of the great duties resting upon a Senator of the United 
States, a great crown of honor, one that will be remembered to 
his credit and the glory of his memory; yea, as the Senator 
from Delaware suggests to me, far longer than the mere fact, 
had it been the fact, that he occupied the Executive chair. 
When the praises that fall on the ear fade away I expect the 
memory of the Senator from Ohio to be revered by the le 
of this country for the patriotic service he hasso long rendered, 
and not the least in the recent year. 

I like to feel that there are men who can step across the party 
line, who can recognize that in time of great exigency their 
country demands some services much beyond those which party 
can compel or prevent. It is a comfort to every man who dwells 
for a moment upon his hope for the perpetuity of this Govern- 
ment and the maintenance of our free institutions. Iregret that 
at a time when we have such an illustration of patriotic support 
to the Treasury of the United States there should be the neces- 
sity for answering any argument that seems to seek to discredit 
the efforts of the Secretary of the Treasury in the maintenance 
of its power to redeem the 8 of the country on demand 
and to keep it all at parity. Vet different persons entertain dif- 
ferent views, and I am not at liberty to challenge any purpose 
and do not for one moment wish to be thought presumptuous 
enough to challenge any, but only to submit such arguments as 
seem to me worthy to be considered. 

I can not, however, refrain from calling attention and some- 
what wondering at what seems to be the most extraordinary po- 
sition taken by the distinguished and learned Senator from 
sachusetts [Mr. Hoar}. He said in his remarks on the 31st of 
January: 

f , therefore, b. sense blie duty, ich regrei 
Pe Sag tery et in my opine. the itd paerd y A 57 Arina 
Department, under existing circumstances will be illegal and will impose 
no 3 or lawful obligation upon the Government for their pay- 
men 

And he added: 

Isay this, having a full senso of the gravity of the language which I use, 


Which meant, of course, that he appreciated that the great 
weight of his well-instructed and learned legal judgment would 
be given inthe market to affect necessarily for whatever feeling 
it caused the minds of intending bidders. 

The public credit of the United States is almost the greatest 
object that, in time of peace and when no political question go- 
ing to the structure of our Government is under consideration, 
we have tosupport. It outstrips in importance all the ordinary 
affairs of the Government. prvome of public credit business 
throughout the land is maintained in strength; prosperity rises 
or falls with it. The people of the country improve in their 
condition or deteriorate very much according to the rise and 
fall of the public credit and the strength of the Treasury of the 
United States. In 1885 one of the acts which I have already 
commented upon as adding to the good fame of Secretary Man- 
ning was that he proceeded at once upon entering on his office to 
build up and strengthen the Treasury. Heset apart$100,000,000 
as a sure sign of reserve, and only counted the moneys beyond 
that as his available balance. Besides, between March and No- 
vember he added $58,000,000 to the available surplus over and 
above the $100,000,000. What was the result? e found the 
condition of the country distressed by reason of the commercial 
disasters which had befallen us during the gyr before. By 
strengthening the public credit the year of 1885 was a year of 
restoration, and the year 1886 was a year of high prosperity in 
the United States. © present Secretary of the 3 finds 
himself under peculiar circumstances of distress. The revenue 
is insufficient, and nobody can help him until next year. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Wisconsin pardon me? 
Why can you not help him in ten minutes by bringing in a meas- 
ure and asking the branch of the Government to whom this 
power is committed by the Constitution to act? 

Mr. VILAS. Help him in ten minutes! 

Mr. HOAR. Yes; let there be 

Mr. VILAS. What? Raise revenue for him in ten minutes! 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Wisconsin will pardon me, 
let there be brought into either House of Congress as an Admin- 
istration measure (the Senator can in two minutes get leave from 
this body to do it, instead of the speech he is making) a pro 
sition to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to make the 
necessary issue of bonds or to do anything else, and the Senator 
may be sure that whatever may bə necessary and proper tomain- 
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tain the credit of the Government will have the support of this 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. VILAS. Iam hardly willing, much as I respect the learned 
Senator from Massachusetts, to accept even guaranty for 
the other side. He is generous. I haveno doubt he means that 
he would support such aproposition. But in ten minutes? Did 
not the Senator think we ought to help the Treasury by the re- 
peal of the silver act? We did not succeed in doing it in ten 
minutes. 

Mr. HOAR. You brought in the bill ver pronpiiy, however. 

Mr. VILAS. We brought in the bill. ill was brought in 
also in the last Co; 88 

Mr. ALLEN. ill the Senator from Wisconsin allow me to 
ask him a question? Did not the Senator from Wisconsin also 
believe that the Treasury would be helped by the repeal of the 
silver act? 

Mr. VILAS. That is quite foreign to this discussion. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understood the Senator from Wisconsin tosay 
to the Senator from Massachusetts that that Senator thought 
the Treasury would be helped by the re of the silver act. 
eu I ask the Senator from Wisconsin if he did not think so 


o? 

Mr. VILAS. Isay the Senator from Massachusetts so though 
and that he might judge his time proposal by the time req 
to dispose of the silver bill at the last session. The idea that 
any is to be done in ten minutes in the Senate of the United 
States! The only — over do here quickly is to take money 
out of the Treasury. e never quickly provide for filling it. 
Even now, when we are engaged in a most earnest effort on our 
side, by bill not yet in this Chamber but soon to be here, to sub- 
stitute a measure which will produce revenue 5 of the Mo- 
Kinley act that has so greatly reduced it, we are told repeatedly 
in the course of this denota rom the-other side that we may ex- 
pect long continued and most earnest resistance; and, instead of 
relief coming in ten minutes, we may rejoice if it shall laggardly 
and haltingly come to our doors in ten months, Is that what 
you invite us to, and then talk about coming here for the relief 
of the Treasury in ten minutes when the Secretarystands there 
already clo with this power, designed for such an roe Fea 
And what was the continuing power given for, as nearly ~ 
cede, to borrow money in his discretion, except because some 
3 contingency, such as now afflicts us, might demand its 
exercise? 

But, Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the proposition 
of the Senatorfrom Massachusetts. He adds his reasons for this 
extraordinary opinion which, if he were right in, it seems tome 
would be a basis for repudiation: 


Ido not think that a person who borrows money from the Government, or 
a bond issued from the Treasury, is bound to see to the application of the 
money as the purchaser of a trust estate is sometimes bound inlaw. It is 
not upon gd gronna that I base the statement. But he is bound, when the 
Secretary of the Treasury has authority to borrow money on à specified 
lawful condition, to take notice of the notorious public facts which indicate 
whether that condition exists. 


Mr. President, what is the condition on which the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to borrow money under the act of 
1875? Have we not agreed upon all hands here that it is when- 
ever in his discretion it is necessary to the maintenance of the 
redeemability of Government notes? Is there anybody who can 
pretend that that is not left to the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury? What, then, is meant by this language of the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts that notice is to be 
taken of ‘‘ the notorious public facts which indicate whether that 
condition exists?” 

The Secretary of the Treasury has given public notice that in 
pursuance of the authority vested in him by the act of 1875, 
that is to say, in the exercise of the discretion therein given 
him, he has invited loans for one of the descriptions of bonds 
therein mentioned; and he has also given notice that he will ac- 
cept no bid which does not give premium enough-to make the 
loan one bearing but 3 per cent interest. What condition, then 
limits his power? I understand what the Senator means by what 
he says in his next statement: 


The notorious public fact is, without dis e, that the $50,000,000 or the 
875,000,000, or whatever else is to be obtained by these 2 per cent bonds, is to 
be paid out for the current expenses of the Government. 


Where did the Senator derive the evidence to justify that 
statement to impeach the public credit? I ute it in toto. 
The notorious public fact is that the Secretary of the Treasu 
is borrowing this money to supplement sixty-five or seventy mil- 
lion dollars now in the Treasury, and that unless that money 
shall be taken from him he will have no occasion to resort to 
the money derived from the sale of these bonds. He has indi- 
cated in no way any purpose to use this money for the current 
expenses of the Government. There has been no contention by 
anybody that he would use it unless pet, ap by its — 
tions shall compel him to use it, and so as any es is 
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made—the wildest estimate that he or anybody else has made— 
of the possible deficit in the Treasury during this fiscal year 
there will not be so much necessary to meet it as the $65,000,000 


now in his possession. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me 
a nuen ton just there? When he says unless Congress by appro- 
25 tions compels the Secretary of the Treasury to so use it, 

oes he mean appropriations which have heretofore been made, 
or which may hereafter be made, chargeable to this fund? 

Mr. VILAS. I sup the Secretary has already sufficient 
money together with the current revenues to meet all appropri- 
ations heretofore made. I suppose there will be no occasion—I 
believe he supposes there will be no occasion to touch a dollar 
of this gold except for redemption purposes unless future appro- 
priations shall make it necessary. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator pardon me for another 
question in this connection? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. When the Senator says the Secretary of the 
Treasury has already the money to pay current appropriations, 
he means, I suppose, i orang all the funds, the gold coin 
and gold bullion and the other descriptions of money which 
are now in the Treasury. 

Mr. VILAS. I mean there is available money enough in the 
Treasury with the current revenues to pay all appropriations 
heretofore made,and much more. Ithink nobody willchallenge 
that statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. By exhausting the money which has here- 
tofore been supposed by myself and a great many other people 
to be held, whether properly or improperly, as a fund to redeem 
United States notes. 

Mr. VILAS, Does the Senator from Rhode Island think the 
Secretary of the Treasury has no power to pay out the moneys 
now in the Treasury upon the appropriations already made? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I believe, myself, that the fund obtained 
by the sale of bonds under the act of 1875 was intended asafund 
for the redemption of United States notes, and that the Secre- 
tary has no lawful right to use it for any other purpose. 

Mr. VILAS. Of course, I have no doubt of the entire sincerity 
of the Senator’s opinion, and of his belief, when he says so, that 
there has been a dedication. Of course,the Senator must be 
aware, therefore, that the violation of law did not begin with the 
present Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not aware of that. As I stated on the 
floor yesterday, there never was a moment of time prior to the 
4th of March, 1893, when the gold coin and gold bullion in the 
Treasury of the United States did not exceed the amount ob- 
tained by the sale of bonds under the act of 1875: and we on this 
side of the Chamber did everything that we could to provide for 
an enlargement of that fund by a further issue of bonds. 

Mr. VILAS. I am bound to admit that if the excellence of 
the conduct of our distinguished friends on the other side of the 
Chamber depended either upon the volume or the constancy of 
Pe protestations of merit the proof would be ample and com- 

ete. 

p I wish to draw attention a little further to the proposition of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], from which the 
question of the Senator from Rhode Island diverted me. The 
proposition of the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts is 
this: That because there is a condition of things which indicates 
that if Congress keeps on appropriating money, and the moneys 
now in the Treasury shall be exhausted, and if the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall apply to future . of Congress 
some of the proceeds derived from this loan, the loan is invalid. 
Because the Secretary of the Treasury, who has borrowed this 
money to strengthen the failing and sinking Treasury; who has 
borrowed this money when there is but a small fraction of the 

r cent to maintain redeemability that was deemed necessary 
by every preceding Secretary, in honest purpose to equip him- 
self with strength to continue the redemption of Federal bank 
notes; because he has intimated or rather because the Senator 
Papoa he will use this money if Congress appropriates it here- 
after, therefore that is a purpose contrary to the act of 1875. 
His proposition is, then, that the Secretary loses his power to 
exercise the discretion committed to him by the act of 1875 if he 
has a Topoa with respect to the ultimate use of the money 
which is different from that of the act of 1875. Do I not state it 
correctly? I should like to know from the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if I am in anywise misstating the proposition? 

Mr. HOAR. If I understand the Senator, he has not mis- 
stated it, but I am not sure I have understood him. I will state 
my position, if the Senator pleases. I suppose if a trustee, an 
executor of a will, or any other person clothed with an authority 
tosell real estate and borrow money for a particular purpose is 
known to the man with whom he deals to be borrowing it for 
another purpose or making the sale for another purpose, I should 


not wf that that would tike away his discretion to do right, but 
that the transaction is invalid because it is not in pursuance of 
oe discretion given him. Take a familiar and very common in 
stance—— ` 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. Iwill not interrupt the Senator further. 

Mr. VILAS. I merely wished to understand the position of 
the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what I want the Senator to do. 

Mr. VILAS. I have already occupied the time of the Senate 
longer than I intended. 

r. HOAR. I will not state it unless the Senator desires. I 
shall state it after he gets through. 

Mr. VILAS. State it to your own satisfaction. 

Mr. HOAR. Take the common case of a partner, who is au- 
thorized to borrow money on the credit of the firm for the pur- 
poses of the firm. He announces either the pur or it is no- 
toriousand well known from other facis toeverybody with whom 
he deals that he is borrowing it on his own private account to 
pay his privatedebtsor meet eo) ba expenditures. Ishould 
not say, as the Senator from Wisconsin says, that that would 
take away his discretion to borrow money for the sake of the 
firm; but I say that, it not poing an exercise of that discretion, 
not being in pursuance of his authority, and being known to both 
parno not to be so, the transaction is invalid. That is my pro- 
position. 

Mr. VILAS. The Senatorfrom Massachusetts is arguing in 
respect to private trustees, and thereby undertakes to deduce 
a rule to govern the Secretary of the jury of the United 
States. By the rule of common honesty the Senator says the 
Senate might lecture the Secretary of the Treasury. But that 
is not his proposition. His proposition is that if the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in the exercise of adiscretion undeniably given 
him by law, borrows $50,000,000 and issues $50,000,000 of bonds 
in accordance with the law, those bonds im no constitu- 
tional or legal obligation upon the people of the United States 
to return the money. That is the proposition of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. He says that we are to repudiate the ob- 
ligation of the United States to these creditors because the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, having perfect power to borrow the 
money, perfect discretion to issue the bonds, had a purpose to 
use the money for the payment of some other appropriation by 
Congress than that authorizing its use for the redemption of 

nbacks, to be discovered by common repute or "notorious 
facts.” The Senator must be aware thatif he is right in his 
point of law, the Secretary of the Treasury can not discharge 
other appropriations with that money. A mandamus would pre- 
vent him, or an injunction, according to the circumstances of 
the case for which it might be granted. 

Now, let me ask this question of the distinguished Senator: If 
he is right in respect to it, could not the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, wanting the power for the reason the Senator says, be pre- 
vented from doing this injury to the creditors or the supposed 
creditors of the United States? Is there no remedy in the courts 
of the United States to proven, the Secretary of the Treasury 
from taking $50,000,000 from our citizens by a false and unau- 
thorized exercise of power? There is none? Then, why is there 
none? Simply because this whole thing is left absolutely to the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

Does the Senator mean to say that he will hold the men re- 
sponsible who have patriotically come forward in this time of 
trouble and put up almost $60,000,000 for $50,000,000 of bonds? 
Does he mean to say to them that they have no claim upon the 
United States for the reimbursement of that money? I desire 
to know what the position of the Senator is. He finds himself 
opposed by the Senator from Ohio, who thought that it was even 
patriotic in such a time tostand by the Government and 1 
the Treasury. I desire to know what the proposition is. I 
should like to know if the Senator from Massachusetts means to 
tell us that these bonds ought not be paid hereafter. That is 
the inquiry I would beg the Senator from Massachusetts to an- 
swer, and if he will I should like him to answer now. 

Mr. HOAR. I will answer the Senator with great pleasure. 
I never have said the bonds ought not to be paid, but the reason 
they ought to be paid is not because they are notillegal. The 
reason they ought to be paid is that if the money goes to the 
benefit of the people of the United States by having been applied 
to the discharge of public obligations, or public expenditures, 
of course we should pay them even if illegal, and even if the 
creditors had advanced the money under a misapprehension of 
their obligation. I suppose there is not a person accustomed to 
transact business who, if his agent in excess of his authority, 
without authority, without pretense of authority, had under- 
taken to borrow money and had api lied the money in good faith 
in the discharge of the person’s obli not repay to 


igation woul 
an honest creditor, a bona fide creditor, an obligation so con» 
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tracted. I have never suggested that we could not pay these 
debts. I will state my proposition again when the Senator gets 
through, with the leave of the Senate, so that I think if the 
Senator misunderstands me, nobody else will, and I do not sup- 

he will; his apprehension is quite as clear as that of the 
best of mankind. 

Mr. VILAS. Iask the Senator to state his proposition now. 

Mr.HOAR. I repeat, when the Secretary is authorized to 
borrow money for a certain purpose in his discretion and the 
notorious public facts, which a court would take notice of asa 
matter of judicial knowledge and the public must take notice of 
as a matter they are bound to know, and the declarations of the 
Secretary himself, show that he isnot borrowing money for that 

urpose, and show that the conditions on which he is authorized 
. it do not exist in fact, such a borrowing is an es 
tion of power and imposes no legal or constitutional obligation 
upon the Government. If, after that usurpation of power, after 
that illegal assumption, and after the money is obtained, there 
being up to that time no legal obligation, the money is appro- 
priated for the discharge of public obligations or expenditures, 
that fact when it arises may make us willing and might make it 
proper, and bind us in equity to make the payment. But that is 
a different thing. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I am quite sure a very great 
many others besides myself will feel very much gratified to hear 
from the Senator from Massachusetts what I can not but accept 
as a recantation of his remarks on the 31st of January, for cer- 
tainly it will be accepted by the country, by those who are in- 
terested in the credit of the country, as a matter of very great 
kindness to the public interest, that he does not mean to impute 
any want of obligation on the part of the Government to pay 
these bonds for which we have obtained $60,000,000 of money, or 
nearly that sum. Now, that leaves it as a mere speculation, as 
I understand him, as to whether the Secretary of the Treasury 
has been doing his constitutional and legal duty. I do not care 
to pursue very much further that speculation, but the Senator’s 
argument, even in respect to that, seems to me entirely unsup- 
poroa for he is assuming that the present Secretary of the 

ury is guilty of doing wrong in pursuing precisely the 
same course which his Republican predecessors pursued. 

Does the Senator from Massachusetts mean to say that the 
bonds given for the last $50,000,000 that were borrowed by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio when he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, by which he carried the reserve np to nearly $140,- 
000,000 of money, were illegal? Oh, no. W noe It was a 
wise and prudent exercise of the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to provide himself with abundant means for re- 
demption. Wasit not? Mostassuredlyitwas. And now when 
Mr. Secretary Carlisle propo to obtain not nearly so large a 
fund as was then obtained by the Senator from Ohio, in order to 
maintain the redeemability of a verymuch larger volume of out- 
standing circulation than Secretary Sherman was called upon to 
assume, the Senator assumes that Secretary Carlisle has a bad pur- 
pose instead of a good one; a pur so bad that the courts 
would take judicial notice of it, a purpose so bad that no consti- 
tutional and legal obligation to return the money we have bor- 
rowed in our hour of distress and need—not caused by any legis- 
lation for which this side of the Chamber is responsible—can 
exist towards the holders of those bonds to discharge them. 

Well, the Senator takes it back so far as to say, true, there 
is no constitutional or legal obligation, but we must pay the 
bonds; “ resting entirely upon equitable grounds; I suppose upon 
the high und of public credit, or, perhaps, that the United 
States would be liable as on an implied assumpsit to return what 
in equity and good conscience they ought not to have. It will be 
sufficient for the purposes of our discussion, and sufficient per- 
haps to relieve the distress that may have been caused by the 
Senator’s opinion—and I believe that it caused a great deal—that 
he does after all recognize that upon some ground the bonds 
must be paid. 

Mr. President, let me recapitulate somewhat, or restate the 
sum of my argument, which, by frequent interruptions, has been 
diverted from its natural sequence. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has power, and it is his duty 
under the act of 1875, to borrow coin money upon Government 
bonds, whenever and to such amount as, in his discretion, may be 
required to hold up the stock of gold in the Treasury to the needs 
of a constant, never-failing redeemability of the greenback cir- 
culation; and that obligation is vastly increased by the public 
policy now declared in statute to maintain the parity of all forms 
of money and circulation issued to the people from the Treasury. 
This duty requires him to anticipate conditions and act in time 
to prevent disaster by any failure of parity or redeemability; a 
duty more exigent as the consequences of failure would be ca- 
lamitous to the last degree. 

The exigency of that duty is now undeniably imposed upon 


| him. He has but a small per cent of coin in the Treasury 


avail- 
able to the object he is enjoined by law not to fail in; a quantity 
far below what every 55 in his office has regarded nec- 
essary, and that quantity must be still further reduced during 
this fiscal year by reason of the diminished revenues peng in- 
sufficient to meet appropriations already made. He has, how- 
ever, now more than enough money to carry the deficit so occa- 
sioned, and his only pu in borrowing needs to be, and is, 
to build up the reserve for redemption. 

It is to be presumed this Congress will make such provision of 
revenue for the coming fiscal po as to meet all expenditures 
required by appropriations. He borrows, therefore, only for the 
purpose and pursuant to the power declared by the act of 1875. 

Thus, the only question which can be fairly debated is, whether 
he is responsible for the conditions existing, whether he has 
been justified in using the money in the Treasury during some 
months past in paying the appropriations of Congress ordered to 
be made out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated,” and whether he shall so continue to obey such acts 
of Congress during the residue of this fiscal year? 

To which I answer, first, that while the Secretary took from 
the act of 1875 no authority to use them except for resumption, 
there was no trust impressed on the moneys borrowed orig y 
for the purpose of resumption which removed them from the 
control of Congress or the operation of its acts of appropriation, 
nor was there specific appropriation or setting aside of these 
moneys into a special fund, which would have that effect. On 
the contrary, all the coin in the Treasury, no matter whence de- 
rived, except deposits and such as was from time to time other- 
wise appropriated, was without limit simply made available to 
the Secretary’s use for redemption purposes; but must be deemed 
equally available to meet any appropriation which Congress has 
ordered to be paid out of it. 

Secondly, that the laws of Congress from the beginning have 
had that construction by the constant practice of the Treasury 
in the use of the coin reserve to make whatever pares were 
required to be made from it, and the amount of the reserve has 
never been either stationary in fact or fixed by law, but always 
varying according to the demands on the Treasury for the time 
being. Next, that the practical result is the same because the 
Treasury notes when redeemed are unquestionably available to 
pay appropriations, even in the opinion of those who think the 
coin proceeds of bonds were not. 

And finally, that the paramount duty of the Secretary is con- 
tinually to maintain the public credit as an object of overruling 
importance to every public interest and as essential to the sup- 
port of the redeemability of the greenbacks as even the keeping 
of gold in the Treasury; and no excuse could be tolerated froma 
meee ta who failed in this object, having such money at com- 
mand. ad Mr. Carlisle have failed in thus maintaining the 
solvency of the Treasury, had he have brought upon the coun- 
try afresh the financial horrors of a national bankruptcy by re- 
fusing the use of the millions subject to his control, none would 
have been more clamorous in his condemnation than political 
Opponents who are ready with criticism now. His course has 
been nogonserHy imposed on him, and he has wisely, patriotic- 
ally, and lawfully met his duty, nor in a single step transcended 


Mr. President, I wish to make but one or two observations in 
concluding what I have to say, not appertaining strictly to what 
I have tried to make a legal argument. Belonging to the party 
I do, it has always been one of the firmest principles governing 
my judgment upon affairs of this kind that public debts ought 
to exist to the least possible degree necessary and be discharged 
as rapidly as conditions fairly warrant. Nobody, therefore, can 
regret more than I the necessity for the issuance of any bonds 
in order to maintain the public credit and to support the parity 
of our circulation and its redeemability. I have been one of 
those who would have put off to the latest moment that evil day 
in the hope that some change of conditions might render it un- 
necessary. 

But, sir, I would look upon the distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury as unworthy of the respect and the political as well as 
personal affection I bear to him if he had not at this time, after 
repeated attempts to arrive at some solution of the question, 
taken proper measures to fortify the Treasury against the perils 
which beset it. 

Lamentable as it is to increase the public debt, have we not 
witnessed in the blackened ruins in our country left by the 
storm of fire that swept across it last year, that there are worse 
evils than to increase the public debt? If once again our cur- 
rency system should be shattered for the want of means to main- 
tain convertibility, then indeed the Secre of the Treasury 
would deserve to be visited with censure; then indeed conse- 
quences might fall upon the people of this country on which we 
could only look with horror. 
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It matters not to bandy crimination between the different sides 
of this Chamber in order to impute responsibility for this condi- 
tion. There can be no denial of one , that the trouble with 
the Treasury, the reason why there is nofund there sufficient to 
secure redemption, is because the revenues have become en- 
tirely insufficient to meet the expenditures imposed upon the 
Treasury by acts of Congress. It is not the Secretary of the 
Treasury that is responsible for the condition. Itisnotthe new 
Administration that came in on the 4th of last March that is re- 
sponsible for the condition. Everybody here knows, and every- 
body in the country ought to know, that the revenues for th 
fiscal year and the expenditures for this fiscal year are not within 
the control of the present Congress. The very first day when 
this Congress can make provision properly and fairly for the 
revenues and expenditures of the country begins with the Ist of 
next July. The last Congress, elected before Mr. Cleveland was 
a candidate for the Presidency, sitting at the time when the 
conventions were held, made the 5 in part which 
are now being. paa. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALD- 
wi Map head. Has this Congress made any appropria- 

ns? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, but the prior Congress did for the pres- 
o Ser ear. 

r. 


That is precisely what I am saying. 
Mr. ALDRICH. That was su 


uent to the electionof 1892. 


Mr. VILAS. Oh, the Fifty-second Con in both sessions 
made appropriations to be disc in this fiscal year, and the 
Fifty-first . en mado appropriations which are now a bur- 
den upon the ry. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 


But the ef Bae ren for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1894, were made at the second session of the 
-second Songran: 

Mr. VILAS. The regular appropriation bills were passed at 
the second session of the Fifty-second Congress, 

5 oe ALDRICH. Subsequent to the election of November, 

Mr. VILAS. When the control of this Chamber was on your 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from- Wisconsin says he does 
not want to bandy words with either side of the Chamber. I 
know he does not. 

Mr. VILAS.. I donot. 

Mr. ALLISON. But does the Senator mean to charge the 
mere fact of appropriating money in pursuance of law to be such 
a criticism as deserves to be stated herein regard to the present 
condition? 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator failed to appreciate the purpose of 
what I was saying in respect to it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I must have done so. 

Mr. VILAS. I was only sa, that pene Secretary of 
the Treasury and the present i n have no sort of 
responsibility for the appropriations which were made, because 
are ey made by a Congress in existence before their terms 
olo gan. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
for one moment? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. If we were to gointo details I might state 
that the present Secretary of the Treasury was a member of the 
Senate in the last Congress. But I make no point about that. 
We know porfectly well that the appropriations of this year and 
last year and all the years have been made in be def of stat- 
utes, and that they are not the subject of condemnation by the 
Senator from Wisconsin in this regard. Of course, he does not 
need to tell us that Mr. Cleveland was not i urated before 
March of last year, or that Secretary Carlisle did not take the 
position of Secretary of the Treasury until that time. That is 
not a matter that we need be told now. 

Mr. VILAS. Only the current and what is called the perma- 
nent appropriations are made in the way the Senator speaks of, 
by permanent laws. The others, the appropriations which 
cause the great outflows from the Treasury, are made annually, 
are they not? 

Mr. ALLISON. They are made annually in pursuance of law. 

Mr. VILAS. Yes, partly so; but I was not discussing that 
question. I was merely mentioning the fact that this Adminis- 
tration is in nowise responsible for the appropriations which 
have put burdens upon them. I desire tosay, further, that the 
trouble with the Treasury now does not ariss so much from the 
appropriations which have been made as itarises from two other 
laws, both of which were enacted in the Fifty-first Congress, of 
which the Republicans were in overwhelming possession of both 
branches, 

The one was the McKinley law, which fixed the revenues of 
the Government, and by a of that law, now o tive and 
which can not be changed until after the lst of July next—God 


grant it may be done by that time—ihe revenues of the Govern- 
ment are diminished so that they are insufficient to meet the 
appropriations. That is the simple, plain fact. Another law 
contributed to that result, the so-called Sherman law, by the op- 
eration of which disaster waa lab fet upon the eountry. 

But take that for my oe on and that I may be all wrong 
about it, though I believe that will be the verdict of the country 
when the verdict is made up. I am not here now to say more in 
respect to it than that the condition of things upon us is not 
chargeable to the present Administration. The first relief wo 
can obtain will come after the Ist of July next through any 
legislation which this Congress is responsible for. 

Now, upon that proposition I am sure Senators will not dis- 
pute. Iam only g attention to the fact that the condition 
of things is one about which we need not, as I say, bandy crimi- 
nation and tion. Idonotcare how it happened so 
far as should influence me in the feeling of duty to contrib- 
ute toits relief. The first duty upon us is to restore the con- 
dition of our country if we can. If by any repeals or by any 
changes of law, or by giving any stability to Treasury or 
the curreney which we can give, we may restore to our country 
the condition of prosperty which, for whatever reason, was 
enjoyed under the former Administration of President Cleve- 
land, we owe that duty and we ought to join in it on both sides 
of this Chamber; and no man should fail on his part because 
of any taunt cast from the other side or of any disposition on 
his sail fling taunts ata political KONT: Iam for stand- 
ing the whole country in this exigency. I plead, therefore, 

y to support the publiccredit and the Treasury of the United 
States in the effort to maintain the parity of all our circulating 
medium, its constant convertibility. 

Mr. President, in making these observations far be from me 
the slightest thought of attempting to give instruction toother 
men or of making intimation that other men would proceed on 
different motives. I am speaking for myself, expressing only 
what seems to me the duty of every man, whether in office or 
out of office, in view of the present condition of affairs. J. pur- 
pose to go before my party.and the people whenever I shall dis- 
cuss this question on the stump to acknowledge to them the re- 
luctance with which bonds have been issued, and to explain that 
it has seemed only the necessary and inevitable measure by which 
greater evil can be prevented. But that there is any base pur- 
pose, that there is any disposition to raise money in an illegal 
way or for an illegal end, I utterly deny here and everywhere. 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the stateof the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. COCKRAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I feel assured that every member of the House 
will yield me implicit belief when I say it is with feelings of the 
most profound regret that I find myself com to intervene 
in this debate for the second time. I had hoped thatthe great 
measure of industrial emancipation on which general debate 
closed two weeks ago would be allowed to go before the country 
unvexed and undisturbed by factional disputes, that this exper- 
iment of tariff reform would be submitted to the American peo- 
ple free from all embarrassing side issues; that the Democratic 
party would proceed to redeem its pledgesto the country before 
it began to indulge the vagaries of its individual members. 

We on this side of the Chamber who are opposed to the pend- 
ing amendment find a new test placed upon our loyalty. We 
are willing to supporta tariff for revenue in obedience to the 
instructions of the great parliament of our party, but we are 
now commanded by a caucus of the Democratic members of this 
body toin rate in the tariff bill a provision — direct 
tax on 85,000 persons out of a population of over 65,000,000. 
The Democratie party has never approved such a system of tax- 
ation, but has always opposed it. The Po party, appar- 
ently animated by a spirit of hostility to all wealth which is not 
possessed by its members, declared in favor of a tax on the in- 
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comes of a small number of citizens, and it is now proposed by 
the authors of this internal- revenue amendment to make our 
loyalty to the principles of the Democratic party a means of 
forcing us to support the platform of the Populist party. 

Mr. Chairman, a proposal to tax any legitimate source of reye- 
nue would furnish no reason to a Democrat for separating from 
his associates and opposing this measureor any part of it. But 
when the proposal goes further than a mere scheme for raising 
revenue—when by the common declaration of all thoso who 
support it the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MOMILLIN] is deliberately designed to create a 
special class for purposes of taxation, then those of us who re- 

the equality of all before the law as a fundamental feature 
of republican institutions, are compelled by loyalty to our con- 
sciences to oppose the decrees of the caucus. 

Sir, I oppose this amendment because I regard the proposal 
of the gentleman from Tennessee as an assault on Democratic 
institutions. Its adoption would be the most dangerous feature 
of the proceedi and operations of this Government since its 
establishment. Its enactment will be the entering wedge in a 
system of oppressive class legislation, which is certain to pro- 
voke retaliatory measuresand which, by excluding the majority 
of our citizens from participation in the burdens of government, 
will ultimately result in limiting their participation in the con- 
trol of the Government. 

Bat, sir, before we to discuss the merits of this prop- 
osition so far as it affects the constitutional equality of all citi- 
zens before the law, let us for a moment consider the reason 
assigned for its introduction. An aggressive party, a homogene- 
ous party. a united party, e ee a party almost trium- 
phant is plunged into discord and co by the determination 


of its representatives to initiate an undemocratic system of class | p 


legislation upon the mere assumption of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] that the operation of the Wilson 
bill will cause a deficit in the revenue, and that additional taxes 
must therefore bs levied for the support of the Government. 
On what, sir, is this assumption founded? What are the prem- 
ises upon which the gentleman from Tennessee bases his eon- 
clusion? Why, upon the assumption that during all the years 
of the future our imports will be precisely the same in value 
and amount as our im during the past year. He reaches 
his estimate by caleulating the amount of revenue which would 
be derived from the im tions of the last year if the rates of 
duty were those fixed the Wilson bill. In other words, he 
assumes the business of this country for all time to come will 
remain at the exact volume of the past twelve months, a period 
of commercial depression without parallel in the history of this 


country. 

I have said on a previous occasion that if I believed this bill 
would result in a deficit, I would never support it. I stand upon 
the experience of the whole human race, including the experi- 
ence of this country, when I denounce the statement that a re- 
duction in the rate of customs taxation will cause a deficit in the 
revenues of the Government, as unfounded in reason, unjustified 
by facts, unjustifiable in theory—a libel upon the pe of the 
eros pariy That statement constitutes the main argu- 
ment by which our enemies have sought to frighten us from the 
redemption of our pledges. 

What has been the invariable result of tariff reduction as 
shown by the history of this country and of every other coun- 
try? I have already quoted Mr. Tooke's statement that in Eng- 
land the revenue had increased in the face of a tariff reduction 
so radical that the number of articles upon the dutiable list 
can now be counted upon the fingers of one hand. 

I have quoted the declaration of Leroy-Beaulieu, that if the 
dutiable listin Franee were confined to six articles a greater reve- 
nue would be yielded to the Government than it gathers now 
from the taxation of hundreds of articles. But the conclusions 
of the most aceomplished economists seem to have fallen upon 
deaf ears, and the ratiocinations of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. MCMILLIN] aprem tohave more weight with the House 
than the experience of the human race, as it has been gathered 
in ever: samt and chronicled by every historian. 

T: reduction is not an entirely new experiment in this 
country. When the Walker act was pending in pre- 
cisely the same eee were made in both that 
the gentleman Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN} has made with 
reference to the operation of this law. The same prophecy of a 
deficit was made its critics, and was virtually admitted by 
the friends of the bill themselves. And yet, sir, the result of 
tariff reduction in 1846 was nota deficit, but a great, I might 
say a Startling, increase in the revenues of the Government. 

rior to the enactment of the Walker tariff the annual re- 
ceipts at the custom-house for several years had been about $29,- 
000,000, sometimes to $28,000, and sometimes ri 
to 830, 600, 000. In 1848 the customs revenues amounted to $33,- 


insisted 


e in 1850, $40,000,000; in 1851, $48,000,000; in 1854, $64,- 


5000. 

Thus we see that under thestimulus of tariff reform there was an 
immediate growth in the revenues of the Government. Mr. 
Walker, in à report to Congress, dated December 9, 1847, drew 
attention to feature of his experiment, and pointed out. 
that, after the new tariff had been in operation twelve months, the 
revenues, instead of diminishing, as was generally expected, had 
actually increased $8,525,000. 

Here we have the experience of nations, the experience of 
statesmen, the experience of the whole human y in every 
quarter of the globe, proving thatreduction in tariff rates always 
operates to increase rather than diminish the revenues; and yet. - 
this House is asked to conclude that the pending measure will 
create a deficit because the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
Mino} has said it. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, if that statement of the gentleman from 
Tennessee be true, what is the purpose of this reform of the 
tariff? Why are we revising the placing some ar- 
tieles upon the free list and reduc the rates of taxation on 
all the rest? What underlies the whole scheme of this reform, 
2 the conviction that it will result in a large increase in 
our tarports, and a nding increase in our exports? 

And if this assumption be not true, if this bill in its operations 
will not improve the condition to which the McKinley act has 
brought the trade of the country, if it will not increase the re- 
eeipts at our custom-house by a vast stimulus of business at our 
seaports, then our theories are false, our pledges are false, our 
conclusions are false; then we must confess that our agitation 
for tariff reform: was fora campaign power and office rather than 
a patriotiestruggle toimprove the condition of the people. [Ap- 


Throughout this whole discussion our main contention has 
been that the McKinley tariff is an economic failure; that it has 
dimimished our trade, use it has restricted the free inter- 
change of our commodities with the commodities produced by the 
other countries of the world. 

We have repudiated with emphasis the theory that an increase 
in our im would mean an injury to our business. We have 
tthis reduction in the tariff will stimulate both ex- 
ports and imports. And now, after we have made these profes- 
sions, after we have induced the country to believe them and to 
shape its le tion them, we find the reform itself dis- 

ited in house of its friends, assailed by its supporters, the 
charges made by the Republican party against our doctrines re- 
echoed by gentlemen on this side, who assert that the enactment 
of this measure will result in a decrease of the revenue, which is, 
virtually, a declaration that it will not increase the business of the 
country nor broaden the rity of the people. 

We have always insisted that freer trade meant wider trade; 
and surely, Mr. i if a reduction of the tariff result ina 
great increase in the business of the country, it must necessa- 
rily increase the volume of receipts at the custom-house. Do 
not gentlemen perceive that when they assert the enactment of 
this bill will produce a deficit in the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, they virtually deny that it will cause any growth in the 
trade of the country, and thus denounce and emn the theory 
of tariff reform itself. 

Are we by our acts to discredit tho-1suo co Whloh our pariy 
has won its J este victory, while we profess faith in it wi 
our lips? en we show distrust of our own professions, can 
we expect the country to put faith in them? The pretense that 
an income tax has been made necessary by the reduction of tariff 
rates is toot tto disguise the motives which govern the 
authors of this proposal. This tax is not imposed to raise reve- 
nue, but to gratify vengeance. It isnot designed for the welfare 
of — whole people, but for the oppression of a part of the 


people. 

We have heard but one argument in support of this proposal, 
and that was the argument voiced by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] that all other taxes were taxes upon 
consumption, while this would be a tax upon something else. 

Ido not think the gentleman succeeded in defining exactly the 
place where this special tax would fall, but it is perfectly clear that 
the distinction which he intended to make between existing 
systems of taxation and the plan now proposed was that all ex- 
isting taxes fell on consumption, while this new tax was to fall 
somewhere else. The gentleman from Missouri pee 4 
peated that argument, repeated it in choice and picturesque 
guage, quoting from Adam Smith thestatement that taxes should 
fall on the three sources of all revenue—rent, profit, and wages 
not on any one, but on all Š 

Yet, within two or three pagesof the very languago which he 
quoted Smith 9 the rule that a tax upon the profits of 
trade—which in country means the source whence nineteen- 
twentieths of the proceeds of anincome tax will flow—always fell 
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1 consumption and was ultimately borne by the consumer. 
ow can it be otherwise? Where free competition exists the 
profits of trade are always limited to the narrowest margin on 
which the tradesman can live and prosper. An income tax o 
erates exactly like an increase in rent, an increase in the a 
of insurance, or an increase in the cost of labor, and when such a 
tax is imposed on a tradesman it will necessarily be distributed 
among his customers, just as a tariff tax is distributed among the 
consumers by the importer who pays it. 

The real distinction between this and all other taxes hitherto 
imposed in this country, the distinction which commends it to 
the Populist, which awakens the hostility of Democrats, is the 
distinction which it attempts to make between the citizens of 
this 5 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] urged as a reason 
for the passage of this amendment that a special tax operates 
to make every person affected by it more active in the dis- 
charge of his political duties. Does not the gentleman see that 
his argument absolutely condemns his theory? If it be essential 
that all citizens should take an active part in politics, and if their 
activity be proportioned to their taxes, is it not perfectly plain 
that when you exclude sixty-five millions from taxation in order 
to.specially burden eighty-five thousand, you are lessening the 
sigs is of interest in politics instead of increasing it? 

r. HALL of Missouri. Does the gentleman want an answer? 

Mr. COCKRAN. If the gentleman does not understand that 
pte tere Iwouldrather he would notanswerme. [Laughter.] 

feel that it would be a waste of time to pause for an answer 
froma gentleman who does not see that if you are going to widen 
the interest in politics by an increase of public burdens, it is a 
funamental mistake to exclude the vast majority from all taxa- 
tion in order to increase the burdens of a very small minority. 
[Laughter.] 

Apart from the objection that this particular form of an in- 
come tax is distinctly hostile to the whole spirit of our institu- 
tions, any form of income tax is objectionable in a commercial 
community, because it is necessarily inquisitorial in character. 
Yet the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL], who has been 
suspected of some sound sense, and my friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. MCMILLIN], who until his last appearance here was gen- 
erally credited with some capacity for statesmanship, both com- 
bine in the statement that an inquiry into the whole scope of a 
man’s business is no more inquisitorial than the search of a 
trunk at the custom-house or the detention of a barrel of whisky 
in a bonded warehouse. 

The report which accompanied this amendment pursues the 
same enlightened course of argument and supports the assertion 
that an income tax is no more inquisitorial in its character than 
a custom tax or an internal-reyenue tax by stating that under 
existing laws whisky is taken from the hands of the owner and 
detained in the custody of the Government, and the gage of 
travelers is examined at the steamship wharf. How does the 
detention of whisky in bond operate as an inquisition? Is it sus- 
pected that when the doors of the warehouse are closed the cus- 
toms officer will constitute himself an namane and proceed 
with an inquiry into the quality of the liquid that is committed to 
hiscare? ughter.] 

What is there inquisitorial in holding a package? How can 
sane men stand in this great legislative bod and state that an 
examination of a trunk containing clothes is as oppressive as 
an inq in which the citizen may be asked, —— tis your 
business?” How large are your profits?” „What is the ex- 
tent of your capital?” Make public the methods of your 
trade.” Tell your competitors the secret of your success, the 
manner in which you have achieved fortune while others have 
failed in their enterprises.” 

By some strange process of reasoning, gentlemen contend that 
the lesser is equal to the greater. Weare told that the examina- 
tion of asingle trunk is equal to an inquiry which makes public all 
a man’s affairs, the scope of his business, the basis of his credit, 
the extent of his capital, the methods by which he has accumu- 
lated money, and the system by which he hopes to achieve for- 
tune in the future. 

While the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] denied that 
an income tax is inquisitorial, yet with that ingenuous candor 
which we must all admire, he confessed the force of the criticism 
when he proudly declared that he had overcome the most seri- 
dus objection to this method of taxation by inserting a clause in 
the pending bill which provides that the collection of the income 
tax is to be a kind of confidential transaction between the Gov- 
ernment officer and his victim. [Laughter.] 

The 33 from Missouri [Mr. HALL] professes familiarity 
with the writings of Adam Smith, yet in that same chapter 
which he has quoted in this debate Smith lays it down as one of 
the essentials of taxation that everything connected with it 
the imposition of it, the amount of it, the collection of it, should 


be public, in the sight not ony of the person who pays it, but 
of every person in the community. Else you put a premium upon 
bribery; olse you sow the seeds of corruption which, while hu- 
man nature remains subject to temptation, will bring forth a 
plentiful crop of crime and oppression and injury. 

I think it was the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] who 
varied a very interesting discussion of the single-tax doctrine 
Py comparing the secret collection of taxes contemplated by this 
bill to the system by which the Eastern Pachas collect the tolls 
which the Sultan empowers them to levy upon their victims. 
Instead of a system of taxation, this bill provides for a system of 
“baksheesh.” The citizen wili find it easier to settle with the 
collector than with the government. The secrecy which you 
pride yourselves on establishing is the shelter behind which the 
rank weeds of corruption have flourished ever since government 
was founded among men. [Ap lause. ] 

But, Mr. Chairman, all that I have said constitutes but some 
of the minor objections to this scheme of taxation. I have dis- 
cussed them merely that I might call the attention of the House 
to the profound statesmanship which has been displayed by the 
authors of this amendment. They have provided t cor- 
ruption by making careful provision for its growth and its devel- 
opment. They have recognized the objection to mg publica 
man’s private affairs, and they attempt to overcome it by allow- 
ing a public officer to treat as a private communication and a 
personal secret the information which he gathers in the dis- 
charge of a public duty, and on which depends the amount of 
money that he should return to the public ury. 

Gentlemen on the otherside have attributed to the opponents 
of this measure some statements which J utterly repudiate. It 
has been said that we oppose this bill because some of those who 
would be subject to its provisions might try to escape its opera- 
tion by perjury and fraud. I have never uttered that state- 
ment, sir; yet I believe that wherever the defense of property is 
made a crime, there crime will always flourish; wherever gov- 
ernment becomes oppressive, there men will adopt all means of 
resisting oppression, 

By this legislation you place the Government in an attitude of 
hostility to the true patriots of this country, to the men by whose 
industry land is e valuable, by whose intelligence capital is 
made fruitful; and it is a woeful condition of society, it is a sit- 
uation pregnant with evil and with ruin, when the productive 
masses, the creators of wealth, the architects of prosperity 
have reason to fear that the success of theirindustry will provoke 
the hostility of their government. 

Consider how this bill would operate. A man with a capital 
of $65,000 loaned at 6 por cent on mortgage will escape taxa- 

A man with $80,000 capital loaned at 5 per cent w 


tion. escape 
taxation. Yet each of those men is a drone in the industrial 
hive. He but hires out his money that another man may use 


it. The real profit that is made upon that capital is coined by 
the man who borrows it in the sweat of his brow. 

The man who borrows that sum of $80,000 and pare 5 per cent 
for the use of it, who rises 18 0 and toils far into the night, 
who adventures his all upon the hazards of trade and commerce, 
who by the active employment of his energies in productive en- 
terprises increases the aggregate wealth of the country, who 
by unceasing labor and rigorous self-denial realizes a profit of 
$10,000 or $20,000 a year on the capital which he has borrowed, 
is waylaid by the Government collector, forced to make public 
his books and private papers, compelled to tell his competitors 
the method by which he has achieved success, treated as an: 
enemy unworthy of confidence, and taxed in proportion to the 
success which he has achieved. While the citizen who by in- 
dustry and frugality made a borrowed capital fruitful is thus 
taxed and oppressed, the Government exempts from taxation 
and questions the citizen from whom the capital was borrowed, 
and thus burdens and oppresses the producer while it shields 
and protects the idle man who derives his profits and his 
paar from the sweat of another man’s brow. [Prolonged ap- 

lause. 

š I have said, and I repeat, no matter what method of taxation 
you choose to adopt, I will aupport it if it be made to fall on all 
the people. Government has the same right to tax the incomes 
as to tax the possessions of men. While I would regard the im- 
position of an income tax on all citizens as a grave error of judg- 
ment, I would cheerfully yield my views on that as on all other 
matters of expediency to the decision of my party. However 
much I might deplore the folly of endangering this great meas- 
ure of tariff reform by complicating it with another experiment 
in the way of taxation, I would not hold myself justified in oppos- 
ing that which the majority here conclude to do. 

Butthe question now before us is nota mere question of taxation. 
You have not attempted to tax the incomes of the people, but 

ou have attempted to tax the incomes of 85,000 of them. You 
Lave undertaken to set aside a class on which alone this tax is 
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to fall, and to degrade the balance of the people to a plane of 
inferior importance. : 

Gentlemen appear to think that to escape taxation is to enjoy 
ina ed degree the blessings of freedom. 

I will venture again to quote Adam Smith to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HALL], who appears to have read him to so 
little purpose: 

Every tax, however, isto the person who paysit a badge not of slavery but 
of liberty. 

He whois relieved from taxation, who is exempt from his share 
in one single burden of government, forfeits to that extent the 
grounds upon which his right to control the Government is based. 

I heard one gentleman, I think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], declare this morning that the rich had too much 
representation. I donot know in what particular department of 

overnment he considers their representation to be excessive. 

he statement was a little vague as to whether the gentleman 
thought the rich had now too much representation and should 
be specially taxed in order to equalize matters, or whether he 
thought they should be given additional representation some- 
where if they submitted cheerfully to this special burden. 

A ropal to make representation dependent upon taxation 
would be a perfectly natural developmentof the principle which 
underlies the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. I humbly venture to suggest, however, that if you reg- 
ulate representation by the amount of taxes you impose, this 
Government is no longer a government of men, but of wealth; no 
i bad a government of brains and hearts, but of dollars and 
bank accounts. [Applause.] 

The gentieman from Kansas in supporting this measure de- 
scribed the motives which govern its supporters with an unusual 
degree of fairness and candor. I read from the speech of the 
Hon. T. J. HUDSON, of Kansas, published in the RECORD of 
January 28: 5 


This method— 
Says he— 


lays the burdens on those possessing the ability to pay, and compels those 
whoreap the largest harvests under the sunshine of our generous institu- 
tions to give more of that harvest for the common good. I know that many 
wealthy men are generous and c tabla, and for such I have none but 
the kindest words. On the other hand, the majority of the very wealthy 
are haughty, overbearing, autocratic, mean, and it is that class in particu- 
lar that the income tax is designed to reach. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is a candid statement. That is in- 
telligible, that is clear, We are to impose a tax on certain indi- 
viduals because it will develop the civic and domestic virtues and 
repress meanness, haughtiness, and all tendency to autocratic 
bearing. A novel use, indeed, to which the functions of govern- 
ment must be addressed! A new and startling evolution of 
faith in men who have professed belief in the gospel of Democ- 
racy! Let it not be said that the language of the gentleman 
from Kansas is an isolated orexaggeratedstatement. Itisafair 
type of what has been said insupport of the proposition now be- 
fore the House, and it illustrates the extent to which Democratic 
principles have been corrupted by dalliance with Populist here- 


sics. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption right there? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I have not time. Ifthe gentleman will wait 
until I conclude, I will be delighted to answer any question he 
may havetoask. Mr. Chairman, the opposition to this bill so 
far as I know has never come from the rich. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HALL] wasasked yesterday on what he based 
the assertion that the rich men of this country were opposing 
this bill, and he replied that the editors of nearly all the met- 
ropolitan daily pared a gare were opposing it, and the mem- 
bers who represented what he was pleased to term the wealthy 
districts of New York and of the Eastern States were opposing 
it, and from that he concluded that the wealthy men of this 
country were opposing it. 

Sir, I oppose this bill, notin theinterests of the rich, butinthe 
interests of the poor. I oppose this bill because I will not con- 
sent by any act of mine to place the humblest or the poorest of 
my fellow-citizens on a political plane one shade lower than that 
occupied by the richest and the proudest. I oppose this bill be- 
cause its inevitable effect will be to impair the right of all the 
people to equality in control’ of the Government by establishing 
an inequality in the support of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, of 15,000 voters who joined in electing me to 
Congress I do not believe there are over 2,000 who will directly 
and personally be affected by the provisions of this measure. 
But the poorest of my constituents would be humiliated and de- 
graded if this legislation should result in the creation of two 
classes in this country—one, a class that contributed to all the 
taxes; the other a class that contributed only to a part of the 
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taxes; the one, a class with a right to control the Government, 
based on its support of the Government; the other, a class which 
participated in the control of the Government withoutsharing all 
the burdens of Government, and which therefore enjoyed the 
highest privilege of citizenship in forma pauperis. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I would like to answer that. 

Mr. COCKRAN. You will undoubtedly have time to answer 
it. Ishall be glad to have all the time given to the gentleman 
from Missouri that the convenience of this committee and the 
limitations of this debate can afford bim. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, no word of opposition to this measure, 
so far as I know, has ever been expressed by any rich man in the 
United States. On the contrary, I know that some of the wealth- 
iest men in this country support it. I know that Mr. Gould in 
an interview favored it, and 1 am told by the gentleman from 
Missouri that Mr. Carnegie favors it. 

Toppose this measure because it involves a recognition of 
the principle that property, as distinguished from men, should 
bear the burdens of government. 

I oppose it, Mr. Chairman, not because I fear that in its oper- 
ation it will ultimately injure property, but because I believe 
it will result in degrading men. I oppose it, because any at- 
tempt to discriminate in the imposition of public burdens will 
Peery result in a difference of rights and privileges under 
the law. 

In the whole history of the world property has always been 
able to take care of itself. All thatlabor and poverty can ever 
hope to attain and preserve is equality before the law. Upon 
that principle of equality this Governmentis built. By strict 
adherence to it, this country has achieved that marvelous pros- 
perity which is the crowning glory of modern civilization. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOMILLIN], the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. HUDSON], the gentleman from 
[Mr. HALL], and their disciples, all declare that this tax upon 
a small number of persons is meant to force those who have en- 
joyed the largest benefit from the Government to contribute 
the largest share to its suppor If they were really controlled 
by this pur they would be the most extreme opponents of 
the proposal which we are now considering. This is nota tax 
upon the men who have enjoyed any special benefit from the 
Government; it is a tax upon the men who have made the best 
use of the benefits which are common toall. The vast majority 
of the persons affected by this tax have never received any s 
cial benefit from the Government, but have been injured by the 
inequality of tariff laws. It is absurd, it is unjust, it is mon- 
strous to impose an expiatory tax upon those who have achieved 
Lenker kd without any favor from the Government, to whom 
pan ity in legislation has been a handicap in the competitions 
of life. 

Gentlemen attempt to justify this legislation by the maxim 
that all men should bear a fair proportion of the burdens of the 
Government. Why, itis upon that principle alone that I base 
my opposition to this measure. You do not seek to make all 
men r their proportionate share of the burdens of the Gov- 
ernment; yeu are attempting to make a few men bear all the 
burdens of this taxation. If thisbe a Government of men, taxes 
must be levied on men and noton property. The amount which 
the Government exacts from the citizen should be proportionate 
to the amount of his wealth, but the tax should none the less be 
imposed on the owners of property, and not on the property it- 
self. When all men are taxed according to fixed and equitable 
rules, whatever may be the amount of the burden imposed on 
each individual, the Government rests on men, not on things; 
on throbbing hearts and loyal shoulders, not on senseless prop- 
erty and soulless wealth. 

he right to equality in control of the Government is based 
on equality of burdens. If the burdens be made unequal, there 
is no longer any moral ground for insisting that the control 
should be equal, s 

It may be said that the discrimination between citizens which 
this proposal contemplates is too slight to seriously affect the 
character of our institutions. 

Sir, the equality of citizens before the law once disturbed may 
never be restored. The maxim eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty” is based upon a profound appreciation of human experi- 
ence. The desire to serve the masses is one of the noblest senti- 
ments that can animate the human heart. But to persuade a 
majority to oppress a minority is not to serve the people but to 
injure them; it isnot to vindicate popular power, but to discredit 
it; it is not toconserve free institutions but to undermine repub- 
lican government. For the same reason that I oppose this bill, 
I have always opposed thecivil-service law. Iopposeitnow. I 
think it is undemocratic. [Loud applause on the Democratic 


side. 
I think the principle which underlies it is fraught with danger 


to the institutions of this country. [Prolonged applause on the 
Democratic side.] 
A 8 on the Republican side. 
er. 
r. COX. Weare with you now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COCKRAN. For this brief period of companionship T 
am truly grateful. [Laughter.] Why is it that I oppose the 
civil-service law? I oppose it because its inevitable effect must 
be to give the children of the rich an advantage over the chil- 
dren of the poor when they compete with each other for an op- 
portunity to enter the public service. I believe if that law be 
honestly administered, if appointments to public office be made 
upon an educational test, then he who can afford the best train- 
ing to undergo that test enjoys an advantage over his competitors 
-whichis undemocratic and inconsistent with our form of govern- 
ment. [Applause.] I believe in the exact political equality of 
all citizens at all times and under all circumstances. 

Whenever a man is brought in contact with the Government, 
whether it be as an applicant for office or@s a taxpayer contribut- 
ing his share of the public burden, he should stand on a plane of 

rfect equality with all his fellow-citizens. If in a competition 
— ublic office you give one man any advantage over his com- 
petitors, to that extentyou disturb the equality ofall, and you im- 
pair the integrity of our institutions. Men who believe in Demo- 
cratic principles must be prepared to suffer for the faith, and to 
hold it in the face of misrepresentation and abuse. Because I 
have opposed thecivil-service law, strenuously and continuously, 
I have been denounced asaspoilsman. Because I oppose here an 
attempt to disturb the equality of all citizens before the law, I 
am denounced as an agent of the ‘‘money power.” : 

Mr. Chairman, [have never advocated any wholesale discharge 
of publicemployés, nor have Lever been an applicant for patron- 
age to the . of Government, either Federal, State, or 
municipal. But I say you can not establish any one special test 
of merit in men, whether it be of learning, of beauty, of wealth, 
or of race without impairing the fundamental equality of all. A 
test of virtue, of religion, of veracity, of courage, or of strength 
might result in the selection of public offieers who would be 
morally and physically superior to any we have ever known, 
but the government would no longer be democratic. 3 

There is but one testof excellence which can be safely applied 
in a republic, a teston which should be based all appointments to 
office, and the bestowal of all public honors, and that is the respect 
which a man enjoys his neighbors, as proved by the votes 
deposited for him in the ballot box. [Applause.] Standing now 
as I have always stood, in opposition to any attempt to disturb 
the equal political rights of all citizens, I oppose this law for the 
same reason and on the same principle that I have always op- 

the civil-service law. 

Ido not believe that the poor of this country desire special 

vileges; I believe they are content with on * During a 
ong experience of polities in the greatcity of New York, I have 
never yet known the poor toassail the property of the rich; but 
I have known the rich to assail the political privileges of the 


r. 

Powe have two eminences in the city of New York that are said to 
mark the extremes of poverty and wealth. Murray Hill is the 
abode of the very rich. Cherry Hill is the abode of the ve 


Now the two wings flap 


. Lhave never yetseen the time that Cherry Hillattemp 
a invade Murra; . Ihave often seen Murray Hill attempt 
to raid Cherry Hill, and whenever the attempt was made I was 


found battling for the defense of Cherry Hill, for equal control of 
the Government by all the citizens, And for that cause I am 
battling now. 

I have seen associations organized in great cities for the 
reform of publie morals, and you all have seen them, where 


bankers and brokers and presidents of large corporations and 


occasionally clergymen banded together, and because they were 
better dressed thanstheir poorer neighbors, assumed to make 
nominations to municipal offices which they claimed were far 
wt er dea to any that could be made through the ordinary ma- 
chinery of party government. 
every such attempt to divide the citizens by the qual- 
ity of their clothing or the nature of their occupations, the De- 
mocracy of New York has stood like a stone wall, and, thank 
it has never yet been overthrown or surmounted by the 
foes of equal rights. We have always insisted that Cherry Hill 
was poli y equal to Murray Hill; that mechanics and —.— 
ers are just as capable of an intelligent exereise of the suffrage 
as bankers and capitalists; that gris virtue is just as abun- 
dant in the tenement houses and in the workshops as in the 
clubs and palaces. [Loud applause.] 
We have never claimed superiority for Cherry Hill. Wehave 
never admitted superiority in Murray Hill. We have battled for 
the political eq of both, and the success of the Democratic 


party, which stood for the right of all men to equal participa- 
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tion in the control of Government, has been the most potent 
force for the security 1 and the preservation of order 
in the greatest city on continent. As I have all my life bat- 
tled for the politicai equality of all my fellow-citizens, I protest 
now t this attempt to make a distinction between the citi- 
zens of this Republic by the imposition of a tax which will apply 
to but a small fraction of the population. 

Gentlemen who insist on this amendment to the tariff 
bill doubtless believe they have discovered a fountain of popu- 
larity in this proposal to create classes among our citizens, and 
to array one against the other. But, mark my words, you will 
be deceived by the result of thisagitation. I have always found 
more demagogy among the politicians than among the people. 

I have never yet known any industrious poor man who asked 
for anything more than absolute equality before the law. 

I have never known one yet who e the oppression of his 
wealthier neighbor a condition of his loyalty to the Republic. I 
reals Phe gwen the doctrine of the gentleman from Missouri 

- HALL], that the owners of property should welcome this tax 
cause it would tend to suppress anarchy, by reconciling the 
violent and lawless to the existence of prosperity. 

Great heavens, Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman realize the 
character of that proposition? He proposes to relieve the an- 
archistsof this country from any excuse for erie in far violence, 
by the suggestion that we ourselves shall do the work of anarchy. 
He says that those who are dissatisfied with the distribution of 
wealth will be satisfied, not with a redistribution of it, not with 
anattempt to take from the rich what they have, and to give it to 
the poor, but they will be satisfied and reconciled to the law if this 
la ing body strike a blow at the rich because they are rich. 

If the time should ever come when, in order to secure the en- 
joyment of property to its owners, it will be necessary to treat 
prosperity as a crime and to punish the rich by an abuse of the 
power of taxation, then the safety of this Republic will be endan- 
gored, its prosperity will be shattered, its glory will be dimmed, 

ts days will be numbered. 

Mr. Chairman, I pray God the day may never dawn when this 
Government will befound ape oa the maintenance of order 
with the forces of disorder, when safety of property will de- 
pend upon the forbearance of the vicious. Thesobriety and vir- 
tue of this community havealways maintained civic order, and 
to them its preservation may be trusted with perfect safety in 
the future. No government ever suppressed violence by tem- 
porizing with it, but by punishing it. Democratic institutions 
must perish from the face of the earth if they can not protect the 
fruitsof human industry wherever they are, or in whatever pro- 
portion they may be held by the citizens. 

The position taken upon this floor by the gentlemen from Mis- 
souri (Mtr. HALL] and the other supporters of this amendment 
has been the only event in our history which at all justifies the 
distrust of republican institutions, which until the last few years 
was expressed by the mostenlightened writers and liberal states- 
men in the world. 

What was the prophecy of every philosopher who criticised 
this Constitution sixty years ? t said Lord Macaulay? 
What has been said by every observer who in the early part of 
this century saw this country begin the marvelous career of de- 
velopment which it has pursued without interruption till the 

t day? They said that while our population was small 
and the conditions of life among our people onerous our Consti- 
tution might prove an effective scheme of government. They 
conceded that while the majority of the people were poor there 
would be no disposition to create distinctions of burdens or priv- 
ileges among the citizens; but they said if the day should come 
when extensive wealth shall have been created, it will be held, as 
wealth has always been held, by acomparatively small number of 
the people, and then the taxing power in the hands of the major- 
ity, Who are poor, will inevitably be used for the oppression of the 
minority, who arerich. Up to this hour our Constitution, our 
Government, our people have given the lie to that statement, 
and with the blessing of God they will continue to refute it, not- 
withstanding the dark shadow which this proposal of class legis- 
lation casts over our institutions to-day. {Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman a do not believe the able ople of = 
country, the people who are not possessed x n ann 
are meee» in favor of this bill. I believe that this 
country is still capable of self-government. I believe that citi- 
zens whose intelligent industry, whose orderly daily lives, whose 
obedience tolaw, whose wonderful moral and commercialachieve- 
ments are the marvel of the world, will stand immoyably by those 
principles of equity and justice which have opened the pathway 
of prosperity to all the people. 

dir, tax of 2 per cent upon incomes exceeding 84.000 year 
would not be a serious burden to the rich. They would scarcel, 
feel it. I believe in my soul that many among would wel- 
come it, because it would constitute them a separate class making 
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ial contributions for the supportof the Government, and for 
e first time they would occupy under the sanction of law n posi- 
n distinctand apart from their fellow-citizens, 
| Acertain part of the expenses of the Government would bede- 
frayed by a small number of persons, and that fact would make 
adistinction among the citizens which would be felt with greater 
Horco each succeeding. year, and which would be ultimately de- 
struetive of that equality on which the stability of free govern- 
ment must depend. 

But, it is said, this being a very small tax, nobody ought to 
object to it. So far as the extent of the burden imposed by it is 
concerned, I concede that it is a small tax, but the principle in- 
volved in it is just as vicious though the rate be 2 per cent as 
if it were 20 percent. The first violation of fundamental prin- 
ciples in free government is never the last. The history of class 
legislation is the history of progressive oppression or of violent 
reaction. I believe it was the getleman from Missouri [Mr. 
TARSNEY] who told us that the supportersof this scheme meant 
toincrease the rate of taxation on incomes as the rate of custom 
taxation should be diminished in the future. 

The burdens of the 85,000 personssubject-to this tax are then to 
be increased with the of time, until finally the main sup- 
port of the Government will be exacted froma very small fraction 
of iat ad apoeay gh Doesany sane man believe that Democraticin- 
stitutions could live under such a system, that a. government 
Pipe ad ag by a class would not ultimately be controlled 

ac 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] condemns the prac- 
tice of calling names and complains that he and those he leads 
on this question have. been called e I agree with 
him in condemning violent language. do not say that any- 
body here is a demagogue. Stigmatizing opponents would not 
contribute to the pleasure of this discussion, and would serve no 
good purpose. 

But I know very well that if any man should propose to tax in- 
comes exceeding $4,000:a year 10 ae cent instead of 2 cent, 
and thus outbid the supporters of the pending amendment in 
the e gy oat for socialistic popularity the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HALE] would say the man who made such a sug- 
gestion was a demagogue. hter.) Now, sir, the resources 
of demagogy are inexhaustible. Itis the easiest thing in the 
world to outdemagogus ademagogus. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, I do not now refer to the gentleman 
from Missouri, but to the other man, the one who would propose 
a tax of 10 per cent onincomesofacertain amount. [Laughter.] 
Ordinarily, any socialistic: proposal, however. extravagant, can 
be outdone by another i aperat still more vicious or reckless. 
But the amendment of gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN] does not even. constitute a first-class demagogic pro- 
posal. For the amount to which the rate of taxation on incomes 
can be raised is limited by the nature of things. 

If a proposal to tax the incomes of 85,000 persons 10 per cent 
will win more popularity than a 8 to tax them 2 per 
cent, a tax of 30 per cent would still be more popular. But when 
a tax of 100 per cent is suggested, there will be no room left for 
further competition; the man who suggests the. tax of 100 per 
cent will have outbid you all. [Laughter.] He, of course, will 
be a demagogue, while the gentleman from Missouri will re- 
main a patriot, but when the patriot and the demagogue en- 
gage ina Sa ta of extravagance, the one is: often con- 
founded with the other. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. PENCE], 
who amused us, instructed us, and delighted us to-day, whose 
words of wisdom are always illumined by the lambent flame of 
wit, has already threatened the laurels of the gentleman from 
Missouri, by offering an amendment pronome for a graduated 
income tax. Now, of course, the gentleman from Colorado isnot 
ademagogue. Nobodyinside this Houseisa demagogue. Judged 
by the fiery speeches made on this floor against the inherent 
wickeduess of prosperity, the suggestion of gentleman from 
Colorado is moderate in the extreme, as the initial step in a dan» 
gerous pace always: is. 

But, in the interest of the gentleman from: Colorado, I want 


to remind him that out in his Congressional district there are 


hundreds of able demagogues who will denounce him for the 
very mildness of his proposal and make his moderation the 
gronni of impeaching his fidelity to the Populist masses. If 

idea of a graduated income tax be entertained and tolerated, 
they will demand that it be applied so as to impose: substantial 
burdens on the rich. Think you the anarchist, who thirsts for 
destruction of property, will be satisfied by taxing what the 
ee et from Tennessee [Mr. MOMILLIN] calls the accumu- 

ted wealth of the country—$15,000,000? 

The imposition of such a tax is buta gentle, playful exercise 
ol a dangerous power. It is merely nomeg pe es the 
path of demagogy. The demand for a use of the taxing power 
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which will result in substantial spoliation wìll soon be heard in 
every Populist meeting. Themenwho offer this amendment as 
asop to the discontented will be swept away by the rising tide 
of socialism.. They will discover, when too late, that in over- 
turning the barriers which separate liberty from anarchy they 
have liberated ten thousand furies who will sweep over them) 
ana overwhelm them in a mad procession of anarchy and dis- 
order, 

To those whofancy that the lawless can be reconciled to order 
by legislation such as this, I say search the records of history. 
judgefor yourselves the results of temporizing with vicious and 
extravagant demands before you pass such a measure through 


Congress. 

Mr. PENCE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a, 
question? 

Mr. COCKRAN. No, I have not the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that 8 always takes care of 
itself. It always has done so, and it always will. [am not in 
the least alarmed for the rich, I think this legislation will ulti- 
mately be injurious to them, becauseit will disturb the equality: 
of all men before the law, which is after all their best protection, 
and which is the protection and stimulus of every man who hopes 
to be rich. But the men who seek to use the power of govern- 
ment to oppress the thrifty will be the first victims of sepals 
inthelaw. When the fruits of industry are threatened the in- 
dustrious have always been able to strip the lawless of power for 
mischief. The growth of institutions has been the triumphant 
struggle of commerce to.secure protection for property. 

Look at the whole history of the world, and as you observe the 
promin of one government and the decay of another, you will: 

nd that where institutions have operated to protect. property, 
they have grown and flourished. Wherever they ceased to af- 
ford security for human industry, they decayed and fell. What 
was it that caused all the great fiefs of the crown, some of them 
more important than the crown itself, to be brought under the 
dominion of the Kings of France? Why was it that Burgundy’ 
and Aquitaine, Guienne and Brittany, were absorbed: by the- 
crown and added to the royal dominions? : 

Do you su this result was accomplished: by the policy of 
Louis XI? Do you suppose it was the fruit of statesmanship, 
the prize of war, the result of individual labor, or the conse- 
quenos of subtlestatecraft? No; itwas caused by theimperious. 

emand of commerce for the security of property. The earners 
of money, the creators of wealth, were determined to escape from 
the oppression of the feudal system, and the crown grew at the 
expense of the nobles, because the industrial masses believed 
that the power of the King would be exercised for the protection 
of 2 

lk back to the opening years of the sixteenth net 

the destinies of France were ruled by Louis XII and 
D’Amboise, and you will find the importance of the great feudal: 
houses destroyed; the power of the nobles reduced to comparas: 
tive insignificance, while the bourgeoisie, the accumulators of 
property, the toiling masses, had become: the support and the 

ulwark of the crown. 

The king wasthe 5 of order, and every tradesman stood 
ready to support king with purse and with sword. The 
kingship was built on the confidence of the common people, that 
the throne was the bestsecurity from confiscation of property and 
from 8 taxation. For three centuries it grew in power 
and influence and splendor until it, in turn, became oppressive: 
to industry, and instead of proteoting property, began to ten 
labor and thrift by excessive and unequal taxation. 

At the close of the last century absolutism had become as o 
pressive to production as feudalism had been in the fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries. Labor became inactive its 
fruits were diverted from the hands that created them to the: 
coffers of the king, 5 was suspended, and a bankrupt 
treasury paralyzed the energies of government. When taxes: 
could no longer be exacted from an impoverished people, when 
taxation amounting to confiscation reduced industry to stagna- 
tion, when the hope of prosperity was extinguished in the bosoms: 
of men; then the barriers of law and order were broken down; 
then revolution, bloody, violent, destructive, swept crown an 
kingship away. 

Liberty, bound for ages, struggled to her feet; her limbs, un- 
used to freedom, struck with equal violence at the castles of her 
oppressors and the throats of her apostles, ignorant of the re- 
straints which make her sway beneficent, her course was marked 
by ruin and bloodshed, until, staggering, bewildered, blinded by 
the very torch which she had kindled to light her footsteps, she 
fell peace pane and dying into the arms of a Bonaparte. [Loud 

ause: 
e causes that led to the rise of the French kingship explain 
the constitutional development of England. 

When Henry VII, after the close of the war of the Roses, 
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called the famous Parliament which confirmed his title to the 


English crown, less than thirty barons and peers—I think the 
precise number was twenty-seven—answered the summons of 
the King. The feudal system of England had been engulfed in 
the long struggle between the houses of Yorkand Lancaster. But 
if no dispute about the succession had ever reddened the soil of 
England, feudalism was none the less doomed, because it was 
oppressive to industry, because it 11 accumulation of 
ae property, and therefore the development of national 
wealth. 

The policy of Henry VII in prohibiting the arming of retainers 
by the barons was doubtless inspired by fear of rebellion or trea- 
son. But the enduring result of his policy was the emancipation 
of commerce from the oppressive laws and customs of feudal- 
ism. The power of the crown rose as the power of the barons 
fell, because the crown proved itself the best defense of industry 
and thrift. 

But when the crown under the Stuarts began to levy benevo- 
lences, when it began to adopt unfair methods of taxation, when 
the royal prerogative became dangerous to industry and pros- 
perity, England passed to liberty—because liberty was believed 
to be the best safeguard of property. 

Constitutional freedom was established in England,not by the 
rich or the great or the wise or the learned, but in the teeth of 
all these, by the apprentices of London, by the laborers, the 
mechanics, the men who insisted that government was merely a 
contrivance for affording security to industry. 

Mr. Chairman, the English system of government has been 
durable, because ever since the Revolution the English people 
have found in Parliamenta faithful custodian of civil liberty and 
a bulwark of equal rights. But we in this country who have for 
over a century enjoyed institutions which are based on the abso- 
lute political equality of all citizens, which were especially 
framed for the defense of liberty, we, who have seen our coun- 
try grow as no country has ever grown, because within our 
limits property has been more secure than anywhere else on the 
globe, behold ourselves to-day threatened with a system of tax- 
ation which aims to create a class distinction between a small 
body of citizens and the great majority of the people who till the 
soil, who support this Government, upon whose patriotism, in- 
dustry, and equality all the future glory and greatness of this 
nation must depend. [Applause.] 

The Treasury Department informs us that but 85,000 persons 
enjoy incomes exceeding $4,000 a year. The men who are in 
possession of wealth thus seem to be a small part of the com- 
1 but the men who hope to possess wealth embrace a vast 
majority of the population. It is our proudest boast that every 
man in this country, no matter how humble his home, no mat- 
ter how poor his family, nomatter how dismal the circumstances 
which surround him, enjoys the opportunity and therefore the 
Rope of achieving prosperity. It is this hope which has made 
this country a very garden of the Lord, filled with industrious, 
contented, and hopeful laborers. 

It is this hope which makes the vast majority of our citizens 
the firmest supporters of law and the stanchest preservers of 

e. The hope of wealth, which is universal, is a greater force 
or order than the possession of wealth, which is confined to a 
few. And the undemocratic method of taxation proposed by this 
amendment will be condemned and repudiated by the enlightened 
judgment of the vast majority of the American pople, cause 
the toilers whose labors are lightened by the belief that they are 
coining their future prosperity in the sweat of their brows will 
not tolerate a system of laws which treats the success for which 
they strive as an offense against society, to be punished by vin- 
dictive taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, I said at the beginning of my remarks that a 
few weeks ago this party of ours seemed to be moving with re- 
sistless force to the rt eh of its principles. To-day it is 
threatened with disaster through the discord and disunion which 
have been fomented in our ranks by an attempt to make an un- 
democratic scheme of class legislation a feature of the great re- 
form which we have undertaken. 

And we are told in scarcely veiled terms by gentlemen who 
have cordially “aig eat with us in the t, whose comrades 
we are, alongside of whom we have battled for years, that we may 
departfrom the party lines, that they can get along without us, 
if we are not ready to follow them in this new departure. Iam 
reminded, sir, of the description given by Smollett of the man- 
ner in which the prospects of the House of Stuart were thrown 
away by the Young Pretender at Colluden. 

Flushed with the victory of Preston-Pans, emboldened by the 
success of Falkirk, that prince and his more reckless advisers 
pressed forward to meet the enemy with one part of his army 
without waiting for the arrival of the remainder, believing they 
could attack Cumberland and overthrow him without the aid of 
shose reénforcements. Like some members of the Democratic 


party, they were eager to discharge some of their forces at the 
very moment of crucial importance to their cause. 7 

Going into battle with inferior numbers, they were repulsed 
and defeated, the whole army was annihilated, all the clans of 
Scotland destroyed; the Highlands, the sole hope of the Stuarts, 
were laid waste with fire and sword; every cottage destroyed, 
every man killed or captured, the women and children turned 
out to starve under the skies of heaven, in a country from which 
all the cattle had been removed, and where every source of suste- 
nance had been destroyed. 

So we see the Democratic party in the throes of a great strug- 
gle, apparently anxious to drive from their ranks the men who 
have been faithful in battle and in peace, in storm and in sun- 


shine. I beseech you to pause before you enter upon a course 


which will prove disastrous to yourselves. You gentlemen who 
surround me have more at stake in the success of the Demo- 
cratic party than we have who warn you of the danger which is 
involved in this legislation. You may pass this bill without our 
assistance, but you can not maintain the supremacy of our party 
if you array against it the sober, conservative judgment of the 
productive masses of this country. We have defended you in the 
Past when your rights as citizens were imperiled, and we have 
aided you to baffle your enemies. We are anxious to win fresh 
victories for you and with you. We stand firmly and squarely 
for every question of policy upon which the party has ever pro- 
nounced. In the attitude which we have taken to this amend- 
ment we stand with the apostles of Democracy who have given 
the law to the party for over one hundred years. 

In our opposition to this legislation we stand with Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who was opposed to internal-revenue taxation. I have 
here the declaration of Thomas F. Bayard made in the Senate, 
that an income tax is abominable, because it is a taxon property 
per se. Ihave here the language of Allen G. Thurman, spoken 

anuary 23, 1870, in the Senate of the United States, holding the 
same views. And, lastly, I present here to gentlemen from the 
South the words, coming to us as it were from the grave, of Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, of Georgia, who declared an internal-revenue 
tax indefensible in this country. 

Mr. PENCE. Any kind of an internal-revenue tax? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Any kind of an internal-revenue tax. If 
you cast us out of the party you must cast out with us the men 
whose words have been accepted as the final interpretation of 
party doctrine by the people of this country. Where are the 
men, three or thirty among you, who will announce themselves 
the leaders of this new Democracy which is to be built on the 
ruins of our ancient beliefs? Where are the men, three or thirt 
among you, whose hands will pull the figures of Jefferson an 
of Stephens, of Thurman and of Bayard, from the niches which 
they have occupied for generations in the temple of our common 
faith, trample them under feet and replace them by 

Mr. MCMILLIN rose. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Perhaps the gentleman from Tennessee. 
[Laughter.] 

„ Will my friend permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr.COCKRAN. I welcome the gentleman's appearance. He 
— to have risen in answer to my appeal. newed laugh- 

r. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does the gentleman, in pursuance of the 
doctrine which he has just quoted from Alexander H. Stephens, 
advocate here and now the repeal of all internal-revenue taxes? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, if that proposition were be- 
fore the House I would not hesitate to say yes. [Applause.] I 
would be glad to see every gauger and every internal-revenue 
collector in this country turned out of office and sent back to the 
ranks of citizenship. have always believed this Government 
should be supported by a tariff levied for revenue only. I op- 
pose this income tax because it is not imposed for the protec- 
tion of all the people but for the oppression of a part of the peo- 
ple. Loppose it because it is a violation of the principles upan 
which our institutions are founded by which this country has 
achieved a material prosperity which has astounded the world, 
anda moral influence which has edified and dignified the human 
race. Loppose it because it isa tax on industry and thrift and 
is therefore a manifestation of hostility to that desire for success 
which is the mainspring of human activity. } 

Where, sir, isthe Democrat who will stand upon this floor and 
declare that he is ready to displace the venerated exponents of our 
party doctrine? What son of Georgia, for instance, will declare 
that the teachings of Alexander H. Stephensare heresy? What 

entleman on this side will declare that we have outlived the 
feaderahip of Bayard, and of Thurman, and of Jefferson? Is 
this new evolution of faith to result in a new leadership? Are 
we to find our new leaders in the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. MCMILLIN], the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FITHIAN], 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] 
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With what swelling pride and conscious merit may we go be- 
fore the people and declare, Behold our pro See how 
the Democratic party has grown.” [Laughter.] When the long 
line of leaders from Jefferson to Bayard and Thurman shall have 
been displaced and discarded, when the new leadership of the 
gentleman from Georgia and the gentleman from Tennessee 
shall have been established, then in order to keep within the 
party lines we must discard every tradition and principle which 
as Democrats we have alwayscherished. We must accept a new 
gospel of Democracy at the hands of these new leaders, we who 
have received the ancient gospel from the apostles of the Demo- 
cratic faith. 

Sir, I protest against this betrayal of our ancient principles. 
I protest against this treason to our faith, to our platform, to 
our traditions, to our heroes. I protest against partial laws, 
whether they be intended to favor the few or the many. I de- 
mand for all men the same equality before the law which they 
enjoy in the sight of God. In the name of that one God whom 
we all worship; in the name of that one party which the majority 
here supports I demand now, as I have always demanded, one 
N one country, one law, one Democratic faith, one com- 
mon plane of equality for all the people, without distinction of 
wealth, of birth, of race, or of creed. [Prolonged applause on 
the floor and in the galleries.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. THOMAS J. HENDERSON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It seems to me the amendmentoffered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] should at least be 
adopted, if not the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HARE]. It is astonishing that gentlemen on the 
other side should deliberately go to work to enact a law which 
certainly discriminates against the manufacturers of agricul- 
tural machinery in our own country, so far as Canada and all 
other countries which impose a duty on imports of such ma- 
chinery are concerned. 

I doubt very much if any benefit will result to the farmers of 
this country from placing agricultural implements on the free 
list. There are large manufactories of such implements in our 
own country—several of them in my district, and some of the 
largest in the world, I think, in the State of Illinois; and I be- 
lieve home competition has cheapened agricultural machinery 
of every kind, quite as much as it can be done by putting it now 
on the free list. But how the majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means can recommend the putting of such machinery 
on the free list, while in the Dominion of Canada, a country 
bordering on our own, a duty of 35 per cent is imposed on all 
imports of such machinery into that country, is more than I can 
understand. 

It is certainly an unjust discrimination against the manufac- 
turers of agricultural machinery in the United States to give 
the Canadian manufacturer such an advantage over them; and 
the country will, I think, so regard it. 

Unless the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE] shall be adopted, or the bill amended in 
some other way to prevent it, the Canadian manufacturers of 
agricultural machinery will have the markets of our country 
thrown wide open to them, free from any duty or burden what- 
ever, and without contributing a dollar to the support of our 
Government, while our manufacturers of such machinery must 
pay a duty of 35 per cent before they can enter the markets of 
Canada. This seems to me neither fair nor just. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. If putting these manufactured 
pe on the free list will not cheapen them to the men who 

uy them, then will not the men who sell them still get as much 
for them as before? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. However that may be, our 
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manufacturers must contribute to the support of our Govern- 
ment, while the Canadian manufacturer is required to contrib- 
ute nothing; and I want to ask the gentleman from Alabama 
whether he thinks it just to the manufacturers of this country 
to put competing manufactures of other countries on the free 
list, while such countries impose duties on their manufactures? 

r. CLARKE of Alabama. But as I understand it our man- 
ufacturers can export profitably now. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. That does not meet the ques- 
tion at all, as it seems to me. The question is whether it is 
just to discriminate in our legislation against the manufac- 
turers of our own country, when it is so easy to provide against 
it. When we can sgn Beg Canada, if weadmit your manufactures 
free from duty into the markets of our country to compete with 
our labor, you must admit our like manufactures free from duty 
into yours, 

Admitting that you think it improper to favor our own man- 
ufacturers and build up our own home industries by asystem of 
protection, is it fair or just to subject them to such unequal 
competition, as it will be to allow Canada to bring her manufac- 
tures into our country free from any burden or duty, so far as 

icultural implements, coal, and other articles are concerned, 
while our exports of such art cles intoCanada must pay duties? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I do not think this is any discrimi- 
nation against them. If Canada imposes à duty upon agricultural 
implements, it is the Canadian government that is discriminat- 
ing against the Canadian farmer. 

r. HENDERSON of Illinois. I know that is so according to 
your theory, but not so according to mine. But gentlemen on 
the other side say that they want to open up the markets of the 
world to our manufacturers. You put raw material on the free 
list to help them make cheaper goods, so they may be able to 
enter such markets and compete in them with the manufacturers 
of other countries in the sale of their products. And yet, under 
the provisions of this bill, you permit Canada, a country adjoin- 
ing our own, to send certain of her manufactures here free from 
duty, while that government levies duties on similar articles 
manufactured in our country and exported into Canada. Isthat 
helping our manufacturers to enter the markets of the world? I 

ink not. ; 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. May Lask the gentleman whether 
yo export to Canada any agricultural implements at this 

me? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. We export some, I understand, 
but I do not know how many. 

Mr. MARSH. Very few indeed, now. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I will say, however, to my 
friend from Alabama that we shall hardly export many more 
with that discrimination against our manufacturers, for such 
legislation as this on our part must greatly encourage the man- 
ufacture of agricultural implements in Canada. 

Mr. CLARKEof Alabama, If we exportthem there now with 
a 35 per cent duty laid upon them by the Canadian government, 
why should we not continue to be able to send them there with 
the same duty. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Butif we can, Mr. Chairman, 
I repeat the question, Why give the Canadian manufacturers so 

reat an advantage over ours? Why permit them to sell their 
implements here free from duty, and contribute nothing to the 
supportof our Government, when ours must pay a35 per cent duty 
on theirs to support the Canadian government? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I can be indulged a few minutes longer 
I would be glad to say a few words more while I am on the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

By unanimous consent the time of Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois 
was extended for five minutes. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I have heard the question 
asked repeatedly during this discussion by gentlemen on the 
other side as to how many men are engaged in this or in that 
industry. And when the answer is given it has often been fol- 
lowed by another question, like this: Are you going to tax all 
the rest of the people not engaged in the particular industry 
for the purpose of benefiting thefew thousands who are? Now, 
Mr. Chairman, this is a narrow view to take of our industries. 

The industries of the country are not independent of each 
other. They are so interwoven one with another that you can 
hardly benefit the people engaged in any one of them without 
benefiting those employed in others. To illustrate, take the 
farmer—and gentlemen on the other side profess great sympa- 
thy for the farmer. What industry is there that you can en- 
courage and build up in the country that will not help him? I 
answer, not one. The lime industry was spoken of the other day 
and the question was asked, How many people are employed in 
making lime? The answer was not, asi remember, very defi- 


nite. But suppose only a few thousand were employed in the 
thousand, 


making of lime. Whether ten, twenty, or ahun 
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do they not nave families? And do they not require bread and 


meat and butter and eggs and other products of the farm and 
the en? And do 


‘` A ey not to that extent furnish a market 
for the farmer? 


Can not the same be said of the people who are manufacturing 
boots and shoes, hats and caps, and cotton and woolen goods to 
elothe the people? The farmer needs all these; and the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of men and women ed in these 
industries have to be fed, and they furnish a market for the 
surplus products of the farm and garden. Then there are 
the miners, who mine coal, iron, copper, and other metals; the 
men who burn coke, and make zinc, iron, and steel, and manu- 
facture them into such a vast number of articles for the uses of 
man. There is a multitude of men employed in all these indus- 
tries who not only contribute to the wants of the farmer but 
furnish him a market for his surplus products. 

There is also a vast number of men employed in transporta- 
tion made necessary by these great industries, and they have 
helped to make a market for the farmer. And while, Mr. 
Chairman, there may not be so many thousands ore in 
any one of these industries, each helps the farmer, and the ag- 
pregato of all of them makes a vast army of consumers, who 

ve made, as I believe, the best market for the surplus prod- 
ucts of the farmers of our country they have ever had since I 
have been old enough to know anything about their condition. 
These great industries have grown up in New England, in New 
York, in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and many other States, 
under the policy of protection adopted by the Republican party, 
and now they supply our people with almostevery article which 
can contribute to their welfare and their happinessat low prices, 
and while doing so have given to the farmer a better market 
for his products than he can in my opinion ever hope to find in 
other countries, unless under exceptional condi $ 

I had occasion to s to the gentleman from New York, 
Gen. CURTIS, when addressing the committee a few days since, 
and when he was speaking of the manufactories and industrial 
establishments in his district, that I had been informed that in 
a single year 5,000,000 bushels of wheat had been shipped from 
Chicago to Ogdensburg, in his district. What was wheat 
shipped there for, I may ask? It was shipped there to feed the 
people employed in the industries of which 8 
and to be distributed in that section of the country, where like 
industries had created a market for it. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. CURTIS} said that the 

ople employed in the many industries in district were 
8 supplied with meats and breadstuffs and other products 
from the farms of the West. The same is true, Mr. Chairman, 
of New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and other States 
where manufacturing establishments have been built up under 
our bye of protection. 

It is quite common, Mr. Chairman, to hear tariff reformers 
talk about the enrichment of New England, and es y the 
manufacturers of New England, at the expense of the farmers of 
the country. But what has been done for New England has been 
done for all sections of the country. Our tariff laws have been 
enacted for the entire country, not for any seetion of it. If such 
laws have been beneficial to manufacturers, the field has been an 
open one to all who had the capital, the energy, and disposition 
to enter it. And every man who had the courage to enter the 
field and build up an industry in the country became a public 
benefactor. 

If New England has prospered and been enriched by her en- 
terprise and industry under our policy of protection, New Eng- 
land is a part of our great country, and we should rejoice in her 

rosperity. She has not harmed us; on the contrary, she has 
$ her inventive genius, and by her skilled and unskilled labor, 
eapened the commodities which enter into our everyday life 
and contribute to our comfort and happiness. And if she has 
been enriched I would prefer her enrichment to that of other 
countries. New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, large 
manufacturing States, have been immense consumers of the prod- 
ucts of the farmers of the country; and the nearer the farmer 
finds a market for his surplus products to his home the better 
it is for him, for it is the cost of transportation which consumes 
so much of the value of his products. And the greater the dis- 
tance to the market, the less must ever be the profits of his 


I know, Mr. Chairman, the farmer does not always obtain re- 
munerative prices for the products of his farm; and the price 
of wheat, about which we have heard so much during the dis- 
cussion of this bill, is very low. And why, Mr. Chairman, is 
the price low? Some say, When discussing the tariff, it is owin 
to our tariff laws that our system of protection has contrac’ 
our markets for wheat and other products of the farm. Others, 
when discussing the silver question, have insisted just as stren- 
uously that the low price of wheat and cotton and other farm prod- 


uctshas been broughtabout by thedemonetizationofsilver. But 
neither of these, in my opinion, is correct. In my judgment, the 
low price of wheat is the result of the largely increased produc- 
tion of wheat, and especially in our own country. 

I do not care whether the price is fixed in London or Liver- 

I, in New York or Chicago, in this country or in Europe, it 
fixed by the surplus. If you will take the statistics showing 
the production of wheat from year to year, for a number of 
years, you will find, I am sure, that whenever thecrops of wheat 
are good and the surplus large the price of wheat is lower; 
and when the crops are bad and the surplus small, or there is 
no surplus at all, the price is higher. 

Ours is the greatest wheat-producing country in the world, 
and we have the largest surplus to dispose of. There has been 
a remarkable increase in the production of wheat in the last few 

ears. Take North Dakota, for instance. Iam told that North 
ota produced in 1892 more than 50,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
South Dakota produced not quite so much, but from thirty to 
forty million bushels. Then there has been a e increase in 
the eee of wheat in Minnesota and in other Northwestern 
and Western States. There was shi from Duluth in 1893 
33,802,252 bushels of wheat and 6,237,331 barrels of flour. A 
large of this wheat was produced in a section of country 
where but a few years ago little or no wheat was produced. The 
United States produces a surplus over consumption of 125,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and in this large surplus, it seems to me, we 
can see the reason for the low price of wheat, and especially 
when we consider the large increase in the production of wheat 
in other wheat-growing countries. It will be an unfortunate day 
for the farmers of the United States when they are induced to 
adopta policy which will lessen the demand for their products 
at home under the delusive idea that they will finda better mar- 
ket for them in other lands. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 


Hawaiian Affairs. 


SPEEOH 
HON. STEPHEN M. WHITE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, February 21, 1894. 4 
AE 1804, todas 


The Senate having under consideration the resolution 

TURPIE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, Jan 
atory of the policy to be pursued under existing conditions toward the Gov- 
ernment of Hawaii— ‘ 

Mr. Bere After the exceedingly in a 

Mr. : After the exceedingly interesting and some- 
what exciting e e of this morning, I can not expect to chal- 
lenge the attentive consideration of the Senate, nor doI antici- 
pate that in saying what I have to utter upon the pending 
resolution, I s beable to adduce anything novel. In view, 
however, of the circumstance that it has been pro toannex 
the Hawaiian Islands not only to the United States, but particu- 
larly to the State of California, which I in partrepresent here, I 
have considered it proper to interject some remarks regarding 
the entiresubject. In order tocorrectly present the views which 
Ideem appropriate to the occasion, Iconsider that it will be nec- 
essary at the outset to speak of the state of affairs which met 
President Cleveland when he assumed thedischarge of his high 


trust. 

In the first place, there was at that time pending in this body 
a proposed treaty of annexation, an instrument whereby it was 
attempted not merely to establish diplomatic relations between 
the United States and the Provisional Government, but the 
effect of which, had it been ratified, would have been the sub- 
version of the sovereignty of the Hawaiian Islands and the con- 
ference of supreme territorial jurisdiction upon the United 
States. It was then a matter of common report, known to 
everyone, that it was questionable whether the so-called Pro- 
visional Government, proposing that treaty, had been so regu- 
larly constituted as to merit continued omatic relations. 
The President was confronted with this condition of things. 
The proposed treaty was here, and there was doubt, uncertainty, 
or at least debate, as to the propriety and legality of the pro- 
ceedings leading up to the presentation of the treaty. It was 
under these circumstances that the President saw fit to appoint 
a commissioner to the Hawaiian Islands. 

I shall consider in a moment the questions arising out of the 
action of the Executive in appointing that commissioner and 
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uching his power to do so. It is not disputed that the situa- 
Ken was as I have described it. Mr. Cleveland could not prop- 

rly while this status existed nominate and submit to the Senate 
$ minister tothe Hawaiian Islands without doing violence tothe 
peto which he did at that time necessarily entertain. In the 

rst place, it had been reported that a revolution had taken 
place, and it was said that, as the result of domestic action, the 
monarchy had been destroyed. and that a government, called a 
Provisional Government, had been erected upon its ashes. The 
charge was freely made that this transition had been accom- 

lished by the efforts of our minister, Mr. Stevens, and the naval 
8 of the United States. 

At the outset I freely concede that it is no part of the affair 
of this Government as to how a foreign revolutionary govern- 
ment has been created. It is beyond our jurisdiction, I admit, 
to interfere to that extent in the affairs of a foreign state. The 
rule, I think, is correctly stated by Gen. Halleck in his work 
upon International Law, page 77, as follows: 

The right of every sovereign state to establish, alter, or abolish its own 


municipal constitution and form of government would seem to follow, as a 
necessary conclusion, from these And from the same course of 
reasoning it will be inferred that no fore state can interfere with the ex- 


ercise of this right, no matter what political or civil institutions such sov- 
ereign state may see fit to adopt for the government of its own subjects and 
citizens. It may freely from a monarchy to a republic, from a re- 
lic to a limited monarchy, or to a despotism, or to a government of any 
Ratet shape, so long as such change is not of a character to 
lately, or of necessity, affect the independence, freedom, and security of 
others. 


The same doctrine is found in Pomeroy’s International Law, 
Woolsey’s edition, page 47; Hall's International Law, page 21; 
Woolsey’s International Law, section 40. 

Said the reme Court of the United States in Williams vs. 
Bruffy, 96 U. S., 185: 1 ae 
gucoeed, rebellion becomes . new government will justify 

0 ers. 

Indeed, I do not understand that this view is at all challenged. 
In his celebrated letter to the sheriffs of Bristol, Edmund Burke 
wrote (2 Burke’s Works, page 283): 

If there be one fact in the world 


overnment is, I answer 
the people e that they, 
petent judges of this matter. 


I have referred to these authorities, Mr. President, that my 
conclusions may not be misunderstood, and that it may be fuil 
appreciated that in everything which I say I reco e and ad- 
mit the absolute power of the people of the Hawaiian Islands to 
establish any sort of a government which to them may seem 
proper. Mr. Cleveland, asl interpret his position, has never made 
any contrary assertion. Indeed, the very acts regarding which 
there has been dispute here have been performed because of a 
desire on his part to relieve a foreign government from the ef- 
fect of such interference m the part of Mr. Stevens and cer- 
tain naval officers of the United States. 

Mr. Stevens bore to the Hawaiian Islands the following letter 
of credence: 

D in Harris nee the Unitad State: America, to Her Majest 
enjam ‘arrison, . 9 on the 65 ; er Majesty 
GREAT AND GOOD FRIEND: Having determined that Mr. John L. Stevens- 

who was accredited as the 5 and minister plenipoten, 

tiary of the United States, to reside near the government of your illustrious 
— ot your 5 have 1 „ to on Band 

E You this expression of my wishes, and to commend him to your confi- 

dence, as the trusted t of the Government of the United States in Ha- 

wati, in the full belief that he will deserve that confidence and that his mis- 
sion will serve to draw still closer, if possible, the friendly relations of the 
two countries. 

we e e 

Your good friend, 7 

By the President: 


BENJ. HARRISON. 


JAMES G. BLAINE, 
Secretary of State. 
Under these credentials Mr. Stevens entered upon the dis- 
charge of his duties. He was commissioned to no provisional 
government, he bore no letter of credence to any power save 
that which was represented by the Queen; and at the time the 
change of government took place his legal status, as I under- 
stand it, is correctly set forth in the following quotation, which 
Ishall also make from Gen. Halleck (International Law, page 82): 


The 83 to which he is accredited would be justified in declining any 
new hegotiations with him without such ratification or new appointment, 
or at least without some evidence of a renewal or continuance of his 


powers 

A radical change in the form of government terminates the 
mission of a diplomatic agent. Such is the rule laid down in 
Pomeroy’s International Law, es 438, 439; Boyd’s Wheaton, 
pages 321, 352; Vattel, pages 460, 461; Hall's International Law, 
page 301, section 98; Woolsey’s International Law, sixth edi- 
tion, 1892, page 157. 

In Prof. Woolsey’s edition of Pomeroy’s International Law, 
section 363, the writer, in speaking of the practice as I have 
stated it, says: e 

I think it may fairly be said that reason as well as tíce favors the 
latter view. For although every state must decide its form of government 
for itself, yet after every violent change in the constitution of a state its 
stability and legality are, so to speak, on trial. Other states are compelled 
to ask whether the new government is capable of fulfilling its obligations 
before entering into relations with it. So thatthe same rules govern the 
question of diplomatic intercourse with a new state, or an old state under 
anew government, which govern its recognition. How, then, could a mis- 
sion to the old state be sus ed or be otherwise than terminated when, 
for an appreciable moment, there is question whether any mission will be 

ved from or sent to the new power? 

Mr. President, therefore, the moment that by revolutionary 
acts the Government to which Mr. Stevens was sent ceased to 
be, that moment he occupied the position of one who had been 
a minister to the court of Queen Liliuokalani, but who was com- 
1 to wait instructions from his parent Government. It was 

duty to protect the interests of American citizens. If he 
recognized the new government, his act depended for its valid- 
ity upon the ratification of our Executive. Under those condi- 
tions, the preceding Administration saw fitto advise Mr. Stevens 
to assume diplomatic relations with those who constituted the 
Provisional ent. 

Tam aware that it is laid down by at least one author upon in- 
ternational law that in case of the recognition of belligerency 
there can be no withdrawal of the recognition, and it is argued 
a fortiori that that must be the case where the independ 
a revolutionary government is recognized; but I take it, if such 
a case were ever presented, if it could be shown that the newly 
recognized government, so called, had in fact no nationality, 
that the reco, on received was fraudulently obtained, and 
that the organization cl to represent the people was cre- 
ated, brought into existence, and maintained by the agents and 
officers of the Government of the United States, then and in 
such event the Executive in the exercise of those powers which 
he holds for justice and right could and should repudiate such 
re tion—always the interests of innocent third 
8 As to the jurisdiction of the Executive to so sever 

omatic relations, I have no doubt. a 

his was the condition which confronted Mr. Cleveland. It 
is not necessary to say that it had been demonstrated that this 
state of things really existed, but from the facts and surround- 
ings of the matter it was rational to conclude that such recog- 
nition as had been accorded had been acquired by deception. 

He made no nomination of a minister because he did not know 
whether the developments of the situation would justify the 

ing of such a representative. But he appointed a commis- 
sioner to the islands with specific instructions, looking to the 
asce i j 8 
situation. ormation was essential. The President felt it to 
be his duty—and he was right about it—to determine whether, 
first, there should be any continuation of diplomatic intercourse; 
and, secondly, whether the treaty pending before the Senate of 
the United States should be ratified. 

As to the power of the Executive upon this subject there should 
be no controversy. E 
THE EXECUTIVE HAS THE SOLE JURISDICTION TO DETERMINE WHEN IT IS 

PROPER TO RECOGNIZE A REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT, AND MUST IN- 


AUGURATE, AS FAR AS THE UNITED STATES IS CONCERNED, ALL TREATY 

PROPOSITIONS. 

‘The question of recognition of foreign revolutionary or reaction V 
ernments is one exclusively for the 5 — and can not be — . —— 
internationally by Congressional action. 


Different expressions are used in different judicial decisions 
3 this power. 
In the Prize cases, 2 Black, 666, I find the following: 


That a blockade ae facto actually existed and was oe and 
notitied by the President on the 27th and 30th of April, 1861, is an admitted 
fact in these cases. 

That the President, as the Executive Chief of the Government and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, was the per person tomakesuch 
notification has not been and can not be dispul 


On page 668, same decision, I find the following: 


The battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma had been fought before 
the passage of the act of Congress of May 13, 1846, which recognized a state 
of waras exist: by the act of the Republic of Mexico. This act (the actof 
8 not provided for the future prosecution of the war, but was 
i a vindication and ratification of the act of the President. 


In United States vs. Yorba, 1 Wall., 412, the power to recognize 
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is stated to be lodged in the political department of the Govern- 


ment. 

In United States vs. Hutchings, 2 Wheeler, C. C. 546, which 
action was tried in 1815 before Marshall, the authority is spoken 
of as being vested in the Executive. 

In the Hornet, 2 Abbott, U. S., 35, a case tried before Judge 
Brooks, in 1870, in the United States district court of North 
Carolina, the phrase Executive power” is used. 

In United States vs. Baker, 5 Blatchford, 56, we find legisla- 
tive and executive spoken of. 

The same in United States vs. Palmer, 3 Wheaton, 610; and in 
the Nueva Anna, 6 Wheaton, 193; and in Gelston vs. Hoyt, 3 
Wheaton, 324, the power is described as being exercised by the 
Government. 

In the Ambrose Light, 25 Federal Reporter, 409; United States 
vs. Itata, 56 id., 505; United States vs. Trumbull, 48 id., 99, it 
is ered that the right to recognize belligerency rests in the Ex- 
ecutive. 

The case.of Kennett vs. Chambers (14 Howard, 47) is instruc- 
tive upon this subject, and contains an allusion to the proceed- 
se of this Government regarding the 5 of the 
independence of Texas which it is well to note. See also note 

. Wharton, 1 Wharton, id., page 553. 
Some of these cases have reference to the recognition of bel- 
ligerency and some refer to the acknowledgment of the status of 
independent nations. 

Mr. Seward, in a letter written to Mr. Dayton, our minister, 
in April, 1864, said: 


No, 525. 
] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, April 7, 1864. 

Sim: I have received your dispatch of March cag enn BN gi informs me 
of the completion of the loan to the Grand Duke and of his an- 
ticipated embarkation for Mexico. In order that you may understand the 

tion of in that country as fully as they are understood here, I 
have given you a copy of a communication which has lately been received 
from our consul at Matamoras. 

Igive you 4 your information, a copy of a note which has been re- 
ceived from Mr. froy on the subject of the protection which was extended 
to the consul at that place by 

per. correspondence embraces some other incidental subjects. It 
EProper to say that Mr. Geofroy 8 to communicate to me a state- 
ment of another distinct subject of complaint in re; to pr ngs on 
the frontier under instructions from Mr. Dronyn de Lhuys, and that I have 
en to bestow due consideration ppan it. 


of 


Maj. Gen. Heron, and of my answer to that 


to Mexico. It 
distinct question whether the United States would 
r to express themselves in the form adopted by 
time. This isa tical ani 


be expressed by 
received the declaration of the House of Representatives with the profound 
to which it is entitled as an e; on upon a grave and important 
subject, he directs that you inform the Government of ce that he does 
not at present contemplate any departure from the policy which this Goy- 
ernment has hitherto Serpe in regard to the war which exists between 
France and Mexico. is hardly necessary to say that the poena of the 
House of Re ntatives was adopted upon tions arising within it- 
self, and not upon any communication of the executive department, and 
that the French Government would be seasonably apprised of any change 
of policy upon this subject which the President might at any future time 


it to adopt. 
I te LP your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM L. DAYTON, Esq., etc., etc., etc. 


There is no substantial conflict, as I have said, in the authori- 
ties that the right to recognize either belligerency or independ- 
ence is vested exclusively E the Executive. It is true that there 
are instances in the history of this Government where the Senate 
and House of Representatives have both been consulted, but 
such consultation was at the mere will of the Executive, and was 
no indication, even by implication, that the Presidents so ask- 
ae had any doubt of the exclusiveness of his power, 

us President Cleveland, possessing the authority conferred 
the Constitution, found that the condition of affairs in the 
awaiian Islands was in dispute and in doubt. 

When he was compelled to either make a treaty subject to the 
concurrence of the Senate or to withdraw the compact proposed 
through his predecessor and to determine what diplomatic re- 
lations, if any, should be maintained with the provisional estab- 
lishment, it was not only within his power, but obviously his 
duty, to investigate and find the facts. To have appointed a 
minister would have been at once to recognize the existence of 
that which was in obscurity; to have remained without informa- 
tion would have been to fail in the performance of his functions. 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]in 
the course of his eposon referred to sections 1674, 1684, 1751, and 
1760 of the Revised Statutes for the purpose of showing that Mr. 
Blount's appointment was without authority of law. The same 
sections were referred to by the able Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Davis]. The citation from section 1674 is as follows: 

Diplomatic officers shall be deemed to include ambassadors, envoys ex- 
traordinary, ministers plenipotentiary, ministers resident, commissioners, 
chargés d'affaires, agents, and secretaries of legation, and none others. 

Section 1684, as far as quoted, is as follows: 


To entitle any chargé d'affaires, or secretary of any legation or embassy to 
any foreign country, or secrejary of any minister Llanipotentiary. to com- 
pensation, they shall respectively be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

That portion of section 1751, to which the distinguished Sena- 
tors attracted our attention, is worded thus: 

No diplomatic or consular officer shall correspond in regard to the public 
affairs of any foreign 9 with any private person, newspaper, or 
seer peri al, or otherwise tban with the proper officers of the United 

Mr. President, I assert that the executive power of the Presi- 
dent being derived, as it is, from the Constitution, is not subject 
toabridgement by any legislative act. Isecondly asseverate that 
there is not a word in either of the sections to which I have at- 
tracted attention, which, in any manner, derogates from my 
argument or tends to show that the President in any way in- 
fringed upon the power of any other departmentof this Govern- 
ment or passed beyond the limits of his own. 

In the first piace the second section which I mentioned, and 
to which I make reference because of the arguments to which I 
am attempting to formulate an answer, omits the words com- 
missioners and agents;” that is to say, section 1684 was quoted 
by learned Senators for the purpose of showing that, because 

ere is no provision for compensation therein, that hence that 
section, indirectly at least, prohibits the President from making 
such an appointment as he made in the case of Mr. Blount. Let 
it be noted that although in section 1674 the words ‘‘ commis- 
sioners” and ‘‘ agents” are used in the definition of “diplomatio 
officers,” yet these identical termsare studiously omitted in sec- 
tion 1684 showing that the legislative dated exindustria relieved 
from the limitationsof that partof the law both “commissioners” 
and agents.“ 

Section 1751 preronmany diplomatic or consular officer from cor- 
3 with any private person, newspaper, or other period - 
ical, and it is argued that Mr. Blount violated his duty, and that 
the President was wrong incommissioning him to advise or talk 
or hold any communication with any third party. 

This assertion is tantamount to a declaration that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had no right to send Mr. Blount 
abroad for the purpose of making any inquiry; it is equivalent 
toa declaration that if his name had been submitted to the Sen- 
ate and his confirmation had been had, still he would have had 
no power to perform the duties assigned to him, which duties, 
Henge assert, could not be discharged unless he had been con- 

rmed. 

Manifestly, section 1751 has reference to diplomatic officers 
who have been nominated and by and with theadvice of the Sen- 
ateappointed. Hence, the argument of the Senator proves alto- 
gether toomuch, forif he be correct, it results that the President 
of the United States can never send abroad any one to make any 
inquiry whatever regarding foreign affairs. For his theory is 
that taking testimony such as Blount took is corresponding re- 
garung gore affairs within the purview of section 
1751. duced to this conclusion, the argument fails, I think, 
for I do not imagine that any one will seek to maintain it if these 
premises are correct, and even a cursory perusal of the statutes 
seem to leave no other conclusion. : 

The declared purpose of the law-making body in enacting sec- 
tion 1751, was to inhibit a minister or consul from divulging the 
secrets of a foreign government to any party or parties outside 
of the proper officers of the United States. 

the commissioner or agent mentioned in section 1674 is a 
diplomatic officer who can not take testimony as did Blount, it 
is certain that such an examination as Blount was instructed to 
make could not legally be carried on by a minister regularly 
confirmed. 

It is by no means evident that Mr. Blountever assumed diplo- 
matic functions. He was sent to the islands solely for the pur- 
pore of investigating and fully reporting to the President all 
acts respecting the condition of affairs in that country, the 
cause of the revolution, and the sentiment of the poor’. 

Diplomacy is defined in the Century Dictionary to be: 


The science of the forms, ceremonies, and methods to be observed in con- 
ducting the actual intercourse of one state with another, through authorized 
agents, on the basis of international law; the art of conduc such inter- 
course, as in negotiating and drafting treaties, representing the interests 
of a state or its subjects at a foreign court, etc. 


The word diplomacy implies the existence of negotiations, 
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Mr. Blount was not authorized to negotiate with the Provisional 
Government nor to do anything but arrive at a correct knowl- 
edge of the status of affairs. 
ndeed, the ultimate purpose of Mr. Blount’s mission was to set- 

tle the character of our relations with the islands and to determine 
whether we would or would not accredit a minister to that por- 
tion of the world. Theso-called paramount power was conferred 
solely for the purpose of enabling him to carry on the investi- 

tion. 
Serhe able Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAxI has demonstrated 
both on principle and authority that in Mr. Blount's case there 
was no office to be filled; that the office spoken of in the Consti- 
tution refers to a station of authority that may be vacant—exist- 
ing independent of incumbency. argument makes it unnec- 
essary to consider any of the provisions of the Revised Statutes, 
but I have endeavored to furnish additional reasons showing 
that Mr. Cleveland did not step beyond constitutional limits. 

Section 1760, which refers to salaries, and which has been 
pome upon the theory that the Executive had no right to pay 

r. Blount, has no application here. It is as follows: 


No money shall be paid from the Treasury to any person acting or assum- 
ing to act as an officer, civil, military, or naval, as salary, in office when 
the office is not authorized by some previously existing law, unless such 
Office is subsequently sanctioned by law. 


“Salary” is defined in the Century Dictionary as 
The 8 or consideration stipulated to be paid to a person periodic- 
. ces, usually a fixed sum, to be paid by the year, half year, or 

I regard as peculiar and unthoughtful the suggestion that the 
Executive can not property use the fund which Congress has com- 
mitted to his discretion for the 8 of defraying such ex- 
penses as those which were incurred in the Blount affair. 

The curious may investigate Anderson’s and other law dic- 
tionaries, where similar definitions will be found. 

Mr. President, I take it that even if we concede the power in 
Congress to limit executive functions constitutionally derived, 
it is clear that the W 4 provisions relied upon by the other 
side have nothing to do with the case. I have already remarked 
that the arguments of distinguished Senators, enforcing a dif- 
ferent view, simply amount to this, that the President can never 
send abroad to ascertain anything which it is necessary and 
proper for him as President to learn. 

THE CHARGES AGAINST MR. BLOUNT. 


I have been somewhat surprised that derogatory allusions to 
the character of an eminent American whose servicesare a part 
of the history of this country have been made by Senators during 
the course of this debate. Ihave not the pleasure of Mr. Blount’s 
personal acquaintance, but I do not hesitate to say that the as- 
persis cast upon him are, one and all, beyond the evidence, 

ond the necessity, and bovo d propriety. 

‘he senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM], for whom I 
have every personal regard and respect, in a speech made in 
this body, in referring to Mr. Blount used this astonishing lan- 


guage: 

Passing by some of the intermediate steps taken by the United States 
Government, such as the withdrawal of the pending treaty from this Sen- 
ate; the sending of a special commissioner as a detective, to act asa Spy 
upon a foreign government, without the advice and consent of the Senate, 
then in session, and other equally ridiculous blunders of Falstafian diplo- 
macy, we have found a government in Hawaii recognized by the world in 
full control of affairs. There was, it is true, an American flag flying in Hon- 
olulu, to give earnest of the will of the United States that American inter- 
ests and erican citizens should be protected 
ment should be allowed peacefully to conduct its administration pending 
the treaty negotiations with the United States. 

Acting under instructions, this American spy performed his duty by fre- 
quent secret reports to the Secretary of State, as to what he found and as 
beep ne ye which included the singular incident of pulling down the 

merican flag. 

On another occasion, in earlier history, a distinguished citizen of New 
York State, in his capacity as a member of the Cabinet of President Bu- 
chanan, issued an order something as follows: “If any man pull down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot.“ At a later day, by the order, if I 
mistake not, of Gen. Butler, at New Orleans, one man was hanged for the 
7577 aoe: which another now receives the thanks of the Executive of the 

e ates. 

Another event in Revolutionary history has certain parallel lines to the 
story of the President’s detective in Hawail. Something over ah 
33 ago a British officer of undoubted character and reputation was se- 

ected as the special commissioner of his Government to act the part which 
would complete the betrayal of West Point and other American forts into 
the hands of the British. Maj. Andre, the distinguished spy, was appre- 
hended and paid the penalty with his life, 


Again the Senator said: 
Just look at it! Purporting to be an ambassador and accredited to arec- 
ognized government, secret instructions, not even made known to this 


Senate. if peep bes by him, put him in the attitude, in fact and effect, of the 
most despicable of offenders against international proprieties. True, his of- 
fense was that of his superiors merely, but the punishment is meted to the 
i pee who is caught in the act. Maj. Andre suffered death; Commissioner 
Blount receives compensation from the United States, but the world con- 
demns both him and his employers. 


There are several allusions of the same nature. The senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] also stated that Mr. 
Blount was a spy. Is it possible that the meaning of the word 


and that the new Govern- |’ 


spy“ is not understood? Is it possible that any man, upon re- 

flection, will assert that he whoin open daylight, carrying a letter 

of authority which he delivers to the rh ie adverse par 
n co’ 


U 
and who steps in time of peace within a fore untry to o 4 
act under that letter and with the consent of the indiv ate 
and organization regarding whom his investigation is to be made 
and who proceeds to make it, and does make it, under their eyes 
and sanction—is it possible that anyone can so far forget himself 
as to declare such a man to be a spy? It is in conflict with the 
record to state that Mr. Blount was sent to act asa my. It is 
wholly untrue that he A gd seb to bean ambassador. Nor was 
it legally possible for Mr. Blount to do any act as a spy, nor did 
he demean himself in the slightest degree improperly. 

In the Halsemann-Mann case the President had sent a secret 
agent to a friendly power, upon whose 1 concerning an in- 
ternecine struggle he expected to act. r. Webster, in defend- 
ing the conduct of this Government against the charge that Mr. 
Mann was a spy, used the following definition, fully applicable to 
the present controversy. He said: 


A spy is a person sent by one belligerent to gain secret information of 
the forces and defenses of the other, to be used for hostile purposes. 


Dr. Von Holst (4 Const. History United States, page 69), in 
speaking of the Hulsemann incident, says that it was nonsensi- 
caland boldly insulting when Hulsemann asserted that Mann had 
been exposed by those who commissioned him to the fate of a 
spy.” And the same writer, in discussing Mr. Webster’s de- 
fense of this Government, remarks that the points at issue Web- 
ster submitted to an exhaustive examination and refuted his op- 
ponent, who was no match for him, in the most brilliant manner.” 

No one pretends that Mr. Blount's mission was secret. 

In a letter concerning which so much has been said, wherein 
Mr. Cleveland commended Mr. Blount to the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment, the following language appears: 

1 have made choice of James H. Blount, one of our distinguished citizens, 
as my special commissioner to visit the Hawalian Islands and make report 
to me concerning the present status of affairs in that country. . 

Mr, Blount was publicly engaged in collecting evidence, and 
took the testimony of parties friendly to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment,and even participating init. He made noconcealment 
in his work; was open and above board, and the assertion that 
he was a spy would, if it emanated from any other source than 
the distinguished Senators alluded to, be denominated as absurd. 
His work was rendered necessary by the very project of annexa- 
tion. An inquiry was practically solicited. 

A spy is necessarily a secret agent. No person sent to thisor 
any other country to make an open investigation can be called 
aspy. And if Mr. Blount’s mission was antagonistic to the Pro- 
visional Government, every member of it knew that he was en- 
deavoring to obtain the facts regarding the revolution and re- 
port the same to the President for such action as the Executive 
might deem it desirable to take. An imputation of this sort 
directed against an honored American citizen can not be too 
strongly condemned. Partisanship has indeed exceeded all 
bounds if such criticism is to be approved. 

During Mr. Blount’s mission an annexation sido ea 
charged him by indirection with misconduct and referred to his 
communication with the Queen. Mr. Blount at once wrote to 
President Dole, calling his attention to the . (House 
Executive Document 47, page 65), to which Mr. Dole responded, 
(Id., page 66) and said among other things: 

The Government sincerely regrets the popes referred to in your 
communication and I hasten to assure you that it is in no way responsible for 
the expressions of that or other paper and thoroughly disapproves of 
anyth that may be published that can be taken as implying any action 
on your part that is not entirely consistent with your mission. 

Mr. Blount was long connected with the legislative depart- 
ment of this Government. He represented in the House an in- 
telligent constituency for many years, and if the Senators who 
have attacked him here had been present when he was about 
closing his career in that honorable body, and heard the enco- 
miums showered ees him by Republicans and Democrats alike 
they certainly would have hesitated before N assault 
upon his good name. One of the ablest of the Republican mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, a gentleman of long ex- 
perience in public life, and who occupied, as did Mr. Blount, a 
ponon upon the Committee on Foreign Affairs, PUINE al- 

uded to his associate in terms already quoted here, if I mistake 

not, by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. It is hardly 
necessary to repeat, but as the accusations to which I have re- 
ferred have been made since, I shall cite a few expressions util- 
ized by Mr. Hrrrt in certifying to the qualifications and the char- 
acter of Mr. Blount. Mr. HITT said: ; 

Mr. Chairman, it would be ungracious to let these remarks, co! 
from the leader of the other side of the House [Mr. HOLMAN], pass withou 
some response from this side. I have served for ten years with the hon- 
orable and distinguished gentleman, the chairman of the committee that 
has brought this bill to which the committee unanimously consented and to 


which the House will now assent. The term of my service has been only 
half the long score of years that measures his honorable career as a legis- 
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In his short letter, written by Mr. Stevens to Mr. Foster on 
September 14, 1892 (House Report No. 243, page 95), he alludes 
to Wilson as follows: 

“ the Queen.” “The Tahitian favor- 
ite. Anz 8 dne Tankian. tf AS The half-caste Tahitian favorite.“ 

four complimentary references of this sort in one 
diplomatic communication, without a single mention of the name 
or the title of his office. 

In another communication upon the following page of thesame 
report, in a letter from Mr. Stevens to Mr. Foster, dated October 
19, 1892, the former fails to mention Wilson’s name once, but 
designates him as follows: 

„The Tahitian favorite and the Queen.” The Tahitian marshal, with all 
the abuse and corruption which surrounded him and the queen, The 
faction of the Tahitian.” The Tahitian favorite.“ “The Tabitian fayor- 
ite of half-English blood.” 

In another diplomatic letter, same report, page 108, written 
by Mr. Stevens to Mr. Foster on October 31, 1892, he again uses 
similar phrases freely and monotonously, thus: 

“Tho Tahitian favorite.” „The Queen and the Tahitian.” The Tahi- 
tian favorite.” ‘‘Thehalf-English Tahitian favorite andthe Queen.” The 
Tahitian marshall.” The present Queen and her favorite.” 

After the so-called revolution, and even after last March, Mr. 
Stevens in a letter to Secretary Gresham (House 5 gv 243, 

150) in manifested his peculiar disposition and the sin- 
hostility. which he entertains toward every one who holds 
views differing from his own. I quote: 
UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, March 24, 1893. 


Sin: In my previous dispatches I have given some facts and surmises re- 
garding Japanese ambitions as to these ds. I ume the Department 
of State has knowledge of the elaborate article of Edward Arnold inthe 


London Telegraph of February 24, strongly anti-American and favoring the 
5 i nee and protection. resi- 


ex ot Walt to Japanese predomina: pr 1 
dence in Japan, as well as by some previously uired taste of Calcutta 
and Hindos' life, retro 8 to accept on Ja ~ er and 

tion, warmly ©- easily susce; e vanity o „ 
the real Frenchmen of Asia. 7: K “i N 


STEVENS FROM THE BEGINNING PLOTTED AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT TO 
WHICH HE HAD BEEN ACCREDITED. 
No right-thinking person will deny Shoat it was the duty of 
Mr. Stevens when he entered upon hi 
obligations as the representative of a great Government to and 
before a friendly court to which he bore a letter of credence 
commending him to the sovereign’s confidence. It is admitted 
in this debate that when the revolutionary moyement was con- 
ceived, when those who inaugurated the movement were con- 
sidering the advisability of moving forward, Mr. Stevens was 
consulted without objection on his as to what he would do. 
Let us suppose, Mr. President, that a representative of this 
Governmentatthe Court of St. James was found consorting with 


en owes the overthrow of the British Empire, and stating) 
con 


tions under which he would recognize the conspirators as 
a newly-established régime. 
garded by Great Britain, and by the civilized world? 

Mr. W. O. Smith, a member of the Provisional Government, 
in ng of the transactions of January 15, says (House Ex- 
ecutive Document 47, page 122): 

After we adjourned Mr. Thurston and I called upon the American minister 
again and informed him of what was being done. Among other things we 

ked over with him what had better be done in case of our being arrested 
or extreme or violent measures being taken by the monarchy in regard to 
us. Wedid not know what steps would be taken, and there was a feeling of 
great unrest and sense of danger in the community. Mr. Stevens gave as- 
surance of his earnest purpose to afford all the protection that was in his 
power 8 Ule and 8 He emphasized the fact that while he 
would for the United States to protect life and property, he could not 

any government until actually established. 

Mr. Soper, who is with the Provisional Government, testifies 
(House Executive Document 47, page 506): 

Q. Was anything said about his [Stevens's] ing to reco; the 
Provisional Government in the event of their „55 oe EIM 
ernment 2 and reading their proclamation—or any other building? 

A. ty ae at this meeting? 

. Yes 

z I can not say positively as to whether I understood it at that meeting, 
or the * morning. I understood he would recognize a de facto gov- 
ernment. 


Q. What did they say was a de facto government? 

A. A government that was in possession of the government building, 
archives, treasury, etc. 

Q The treasury, archives, etc., were in the government building? 


Yes. 
Q. The understanding was then that if the Provisional Government got 
nof the government building and read the proclamation that then 
o would recognize it as a de facto government? 

A. I believe that was the understanding. 

Is there anything in diplomatic history, is there anything in 
any work on the subject of international jurisprudence which 
gives such a definition of a de facto government? It was not 
to be a government in ession of the power and substance 
of the state after the obliteration of a former dynasty, but a de 
facto government uccording to Stevens meant a handful of men 
a es yr of certain specified structures. Our minister vir- 
tually said to those who were contemplating the overthrow of 


trust to remember his 


How would such conduct be re- 
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the Queen to whom he had been introduced as a friend, ‘*'When- 

ever you seize the buildings which I name and thus open the 

fightand make success probable I will recognize you, that my 

dream of conquest may be realized. I will do all I can Messrs. 
ras osha ean r bject has been already fully dis- 

ev ce upon subjec en 

r presented and I do not intend to elaborate further 

upon it. 

Mr. President, I, for one, deny that there is any authority un- 
der any system of enlightened or civilized 0 3 an 
envoy to a foreign court in holding any intercourse or 
any bargain with or suggesting any contingency as a basis for 
action on his part at the dictation or inquiry of insurgents to 
be. This behavior of our minister is perhaps to some extent 
overlooked because we are dealing with a feeble people, with a 
few little islands in the sea, with a race incapable of coping 
with us; but Mr. Cleveland, with eloquence and undeniable 
logic, has taken the 5 that we must act upon the 
basis of justice and not with reference to our strength or the 
weakness of those with whom we are brought in contact. 

Mr. President, nearly one hundred years ago, in the Senate of 
the United States, Governeur Morris said: I do not think that 
the universe poea a more sublime than that of a 
powerful nation kneeling before the altar of justice and sacri- 
ficing there alike her passion and her pride.” I find here no 
reason for an American, with the honor and power of this na- 
tion in his keeping, to hesitate to admit a wrong done under 
the cloak of national authority by one who has violated his 
faith or to hasten to redress the outrage. Nay,I feel as though 
it were my duty in so far as I am individually concerned to 
more punctilious and more scrupulously fair in dealing with in- 
ferior nations than in transactions with powerful states compe- 
tent to guard theirinterests. -The firstcan protect themselves, 
the others are at our meroy and dependent upon our honesty and 


m: ty. 

Mr. President, our minister was not justified under diplo- 
matic usage in recognizing the Provisional Government untilit 
was absolutely 3 of the power of the state and until 
it exercised ac dominion. While the matter was in active 
dispute, as I shall presently show, and until the Government 
was at least tacitly accepted by the people, no recognitionshould 
have been made. Iam aware that Mr. Stevens represented to 
President Harrison that when he acted the Queen had been 
overthrown. Documentary evidence demonstrates that Presi- 
dent Harrison was deceived. in his message to Congress con- 
cerning the proposed treaty, ho says: 

At the time the Provisional Government took possession of the govern- 
ment no tr or officers of the United States were present 
took any part whatever pr No public recognition was ac- 
corded to the Provisional Government by the United States minister until 
after the Queen's abdication and when they were in effective ssion of 
the government buildings, the archives, the treasury, the —— police 

and all the potential machinery of the Government. 

Mr. Stevens’s records show that before 4 p. m. of the 17th the 
Provisional Government had been recognized (House Executive 
Document No. 4, page 123): 


Extract from records of the United States legation.] 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH HAWAIIAN GOVERNMENT 
UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, January 17, 1893, 
About 4 to ö p.m. of this date—am not certain of the ise time—the note 
on file from the four ministers of the deposed Queen, inquiring if I had rec- 
ognized the Provisional Government, came to my hands, while I was lying 
sickonthecouch. Not far from 5 p.m.—I did not think to look atthe watch— 
I addressed a short note to Hon. Samuel Parker, Hon. William H. Cornwell, 


Hon. John F. Colburn, and Hon. A. P. Peterson—no lon: me se them 
gates ters—informing them that Thad recognized the isional Govern- 
ment. 
JOHN L. STEVENS, 
United States Minister. 


Lieut, Draper certifies that the police station mentioned by 
President Harrison’s message was not turned over until hours 
after the recognition by Stevens. 

He says (House Executive Document No. 47, page 63): 


STATEMENT BY LIEUT. DRAPER. 
Saeed 5, 1893. Herbert L. Draper, lieutenant Marine Corps, attached to 
oston: 

I was atthe United States consulate-general at the time the Provisional 
Government troops went to the station house and it was turned over to 
them by Marshal Wilson. It was about half past 7o’clock. The station 
house is near the consulate-general on the same street. As soon as it hap- 
pened I telephoned it to the ship. I wanted my commanding officer to know, 
as I regarded it asan especially important thing. 

I was the commanding officer at the consulate-general. There was no other 
United States officer there at the time excepting myself. 

The above is a correct statement. 


HERBERT L. DRAPER, 
First Lieutenant, United States Marine Corps. 
Commander Swinburne's letter (House Executive Document 


No. 47, page 57) shows the importance attached by Capt. Wiltse 
to the police station, and is direct to theeffect that the same was 
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not in the possession of the Provisional Government until after 
Stevens had acted: 
MR. SWINBURNE TO MR. BLOUNT. 
HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, May 3, 1893. 
Sm: In response to your verbal request for a written communication 


from me regarding ce: facts connected with the Ae erg ofthe Pro- 

visional Government of the Hawaiian Islands by the United States minis- 

a to that country on the afternoon of January 17, 1893, I have to state as 
‘ollows: 

On the afternoon in question I was present at an interview between Capt. 
Wiltse, commanding the Boston, who was at that time presentin his official 
capacity with the battalion then landed in Honolulu, and Mr. Dole and other 
eegenen representing the present Provisional Government, in the execu- 

ive chamber of the government building. During the interview we were 
informed that the Pane represented by the men there present was in com- 
plete on of the government building, the archives, and the treasury, 
and ta provisional government had been established by them. 

In answer Capt. Wiltse asked if their government had possession of the 
police station and barracks. To this the reply was made that they had not 

on then, but expected to hear of it in a few minutes, or very soon. 

o this Capt. Wiltse replied, “Very well, gentlemen, I can not recognize you 
as a de Jacto government until you have possession of the police station and 
are pre to guarantee protection to life and property,” or words to that 
effect. ere our interview was interrupted by other visitors, and we with- 
drew and returned to the camp at Arion Hall. As far as I can recollect, this 
must have been about 5 o'clock p. m. 

About half t 6 Capt. Wiltse left the camp, and as he did so he informed 
me that the United States minister to the Hawaiian Islands had reco; 
the Provisional Government established by the party in charge of the goy- 
etnment building as the de gao government of the Hawaiian Islands. 
About half past 7 p. m. I was informed by oe by Lieut. Draper, who 
was then in charge of a squad of marines atthe United States consulate, 
thatthe citizen troops taken possession of the police station, and that 
everything was quie 

Very respectfully, 


WM. SWINBURNE 
Lieutenant-Commander, United States Navy. 
Hon. J. H. BLOUNT, 
Special Commissioner of the United States. 


But the letterof Mr. Dole (House Executive Document No. 47, 
page 124), thanking Mr. Stevens for his interference, is abso- 
lutely conclusive. It is thus worded: 

GOVERNMENT BUILDING, Honolulu, January 17, 1893. 


SIR: I acknowledge 8 your valued communication of this day, 
pale ooo: the Hawaiian Provisional Government, and express deep ap- 
ation of the same. 


We have conferred with the ministers of the late government, and have 
made demand upon the marshal to surrender the station house. 

We are not actually yet in possession of the station house; but as night is 
approaching and our forces may be insufficient to maintain order, we request 
the immediate 1 of the United States forces, and would request that 
the commander of the United States forces take command of our military 
forces, so that they may act together for the protection of the city. 


Respectfull; ours, 
ii iy SANFORD B. DOLE, 
Chairman Executive Council. 


Therefore it must be assumed that the surrender of the Queen 
did not take place until after Stevens had been thanked by Mr. 
Dole for recognizing a government which did not exist, but 
whose chances Mr. Stevens had much improved. This is in 
accordance with the Queen’s protests made at the very time and 
constituting a part of the res geste. She said (House Executive 
Document No. 47, page 120): 


I, Liliuokalani, by the grace of God and under the constitution of the 
Hawaiian dom, Queen, do hereby solemnly protest against any and all 
myself and the constitutional Government of the Ha- 
persons cl to have established a Pro- 

yisional Government of and for this Kingdom. 

That I yield to the superior force of the United States of America, whose 
minister plenipotentiary, his excellency John L. Stevens, has caused United 
States troops to be landed at Honolulu, and declared that he would support 
the said Provisional Government. 

Now, to avoid any collision of armed forces and perhaps the loss of life, I 
do, under this protest, and impelled by said force, yield my authority until 
such time as the Government of the United States shall, upon the facts 
being presented to it, undo the action of its representative and reinstate mein 
authority which I as the constitutional sovereign of the Hawaiian 


ands. 
Done at Honolulu this 17th day of January, T — 5 
SAMUEL PARKER, 
Minister of Songs Afairs. 
WM. H. CORNWELL, 
Minister of Finance. 
JNO. F. COLBURN, 
Minister of the Interior. 
A. P. PETER h 
Attorney-General. 
S. B. DOLE, 


„ and others, 
7 ner the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Admitting that Mr. Stevens's Christian soul was justly filled 
with sorrow at the transactions of this foreign court, and that 
he longed to establish a better system, yet he was sent to the 
Queen as a friendly representative. He was possessed of two 
characters, in one of which his individual sentiments while en- 
tertained should have been concealed, and in the other he, as 
the agent of the United States carrying credentials directed to 
the Queen, owed her that respect which his own Government 
accorded. He was bound to find her a sovereign as long as she 
acted as such and until she was clearly and absolutely deposed, 
unless the poue: commissioning him otherwise directed. It was 
nota question whether Liliuokalani had possession of 100 or 1,000 


acres; whether the insurgents held 1,000,000 acres or 1 acre. 
Was the Queen still maintaining herself? Was there a strug- 
gle? She had not resigned the scepter. On the contrary, 
there stood around her armed men obedient to her mandates. 

Conceding for the sake of argument (against my conviction, 
however), that in an engagement she would have been defeated, 
yet it was not for Mr. Stevens to solve the problem. It was to 

settled without his troops or his proclamations. Stevens 
could not peer into the future. He had no right to anticipate. 
It was his business to wait and be governed by the demonstra- 
tions of his senses. It was not his place as the representative of 
this Government to declare it probable that Dole would win, and 
therefore to anticipate events and recognize him. Recognition 
was important and even determinative. Not only was impar- 
tiality required, but he was compelled to recollect that as a min- 
ister he must not be influenced by personal preferences to step 
outside the lines of his mission. 

It is indisputable, I take it, that while there is any conflict the 
minister must remain inactive as to the recognition of an insur- 
gent. Inthisinstance the impartial investigator must find that 
when Mr. Stevens came to the rescue there was still a conflict; 
that there had been no surrender; that Liliuokalani claimed to 
be Queen, and that there was force about her when our minis- 
ter, backed by the military power of the United States, declared 
in favor of a contestant to whom he was not accredited, and 
against a contestant to whom he was accredited by his master, 
the United States of America. 

Mr. TELLER. [should like to ask the Senator from Califor- 
nia a question or two if it will be no interruption to him. 

1 ITE of California. No, sir; it will be no interrup- 
on. 

Mr. TELLER. I understand the Senator to lay down the doc- 
trine that there being a change of government in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Mr. Stevens ceased to be the representative of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in those islands without reference 
to the will of either his own Government or the Government of 
Hawaii. Am I correct? 

Mr. WHITE of California. No; my proposition is this: In all 
of the authorities which I have cited and will cite (and there are 
a great many of them)—in fact by all publicists of whom I have 
any knowledge—the rule is laid down that when there is a radi- 
cal change in the form of government—— 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator need not read it over again. I 
will take his statement. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I prefer, however, to make my 
answer in my own way, if the Senator will excuse me. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly; only I heard his authority read. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator to the statement that he may examine it at his leisure 
if he may not have heard my relerenoa, The authorities upon 
the subject are very fully collated in Mr. Pomeroy’s work on In- 
ternational Law, page 277, where (and my investigation appears 
to bear this out) it is stated that when there is any radical 
change in the form of government to which the diplomatic agent 
is accredited his power ceases until in some manner his home 
5 recognized the new authority, it being, however, 

is duty to protect as far as he can his own country’s interest 
pending the decision. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I understand the Senator denies the 
right not only of our own minister but of all other ministers to 
recognize that as the de facto government, as they did, as the 
Senator must be aware. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I deny the right of Mr. Stevens 
in this particular case todoso. He might declare his recogni- 
tion, but the power and validity of his act must depend upon its 
ratification by the home Executive, in whom the power to rec- 
ognize is, under all the authorities, exclusively vested. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator, I suppose, is aware that all the 
diplomatic representatives there promptly recognized that Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Promptly ” is the word used by 
Mr. Stevens, which meant the next day. 

Mr. TELLER. That is the fact, too, is it not? They did do 
it the next day. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Yes. They gave it a qualified 
recognition in almost every case. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator says it was not a defacto govern- 
ment. Does the Senator mean to say that it is not a de facto 
government oe 

Mr. WHITE of California. No, sir. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator tell us when it became a 
de facto government? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I would say it became a de faclo 
government when it was in possession of the governmental power 
of the Hawaiian Islands, which it was not in possession of at the 
time Mr. Stevens recognized it. 
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Mr. TELLER. Oh, I beg the Senator's pardon. He did not 
recognize it until the day the representatives of the other govern- 
ments did, and the Queen had then formally abdicated. 

Mr. WHITE of California. The Senator is mistaken. Let 
me state to the Senator that Mr. Dole, in his letter thanking 
Mr. Stevens for his recognition, admits that he is not in posses- 
sion of the entire power, but expects to seize the police head- 
erie and upon his great expectations the recognition was 

ad 


Mr. TELLER. Then, will the Senator tell us exactly when it 
became a de facto government, so that we may see what our re- 
lations were from that time on? s 

Mr. WHITE of California. I think,if the Senator will wait 
until I conclude— 

Mr. TELLER. I will not dispute the question of fact with 
the Senator. I want him to give me the date when it becamea 
de facto government, if he can do so. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Iam unable to give the Senator 
the date when it became a de facto government, but it became 
such, as I have already said, whenever it had entire dominion, 
when Liliuokalani ceased to exercise any authority, and when 
our flag was taken down and we were no longer in command of 
the islands. From that time I think it became a de facto govern- 
ment, because I know of no other power exercising govern- 
mental functions. 

Mr. TELLER. Was it a de facto government when the Presi- 
dent of the United States commissioned Mr. Blount to go there 
and when the President of the United States also recognized 
Mr. Stevens as the minister of the United States Government? 

Mr. WHITE of California. What President? 

Mr. TELLER. President Cleveland. 

Mr. WHITE of California. When? 

Mr.TELLER. In March, 1893. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I shall be very happy to answer 
all these questions in the progress of my remarks, but I do not 
recollect the exact date when every 11 transaction oc- 
curred. So I decline to fix them. will say further that I 
must not suppose, upon these matters of fact concerning which 
I am being catechised, the Senator from Colorado lacks any in- 
formation. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not desire to catechise the Senator, but 
the Senator has laid down some principles of law which I think 
he can hardly sustain, and I wished to attract his attention to 
them, 

Mr. WHITE of California. Iam happy to have my attention 
attracted to anything of that kind. 

Mr. TELLER. It is important to determine when that gov- 
ernment had any existence which could be recognized. Of 
course it had at some time or other, but I want to know when, 
I wish to know of the Senator whether he claims, as a question 
of international law, that the Government, having recognized 
another government as an existing government, it is within the 
power of the Government at a subsequent time to withdraw that 
recognition? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I have discussed that heretofore. 
Ordinarily I should say not, unless—— 

Mr. TELLER. Has the Senaror any reference to any prece- 
dent of that kind in his extensive study? 

Mr. WHITE of California. No, sir; butI have noreference to 
any governmentcreated as was this, and to nosuch circumstances 
as those under which it was called into existence. Hence I have 
no facts to which to apply any precise rule with which I am ac- 
quainted. Each case must be judged upon its facts, and I am 
judging this case upon its facts. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator, I understand, has laid down the 
rule correctly, that itis the President of the United States who 
must recognize a government, 

Mr. WHITE of California. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TELLER. Iagree with him in that. Does the Senator 
hold that when one Executive has recognized a Governmenthis 
successor may revoke that order? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I am not confronted with that 
proposition, since it has not been done, but under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I wouldsay no. Butif it should turn out that the pre- 
ceding Executive had been deceived by the beneficiaries of the 
recognition in material matters, I have no doubt it would be the 
duty of this Government to sever diplomatic relations, taking 
care at all times to guard the interests of third parties. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator if he thinks now 
that it is still the duty of the Government of the United States 
to undo what he says Minister Stevens has improperly done? 
Does he think it is still our duty to return the Queen to power? 

Mr. WHITE of California. No. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I should like to further inquire when it 
ceased to be our duty so todo? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Iam thoroughly willing to state 
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to the Senator anything regarding his present duty, but as to 
past obligations upon this subject or the minute when it ceased 
to be his duty or my duty to do a particular act, I decline at this 
moment to be interrogated. Iam not very good at remember- 
ing dates, and I do not propose to be interrogated upon a sub- 
ject that may call into exercise that faculty which I should like 
to have more fully developed than itis. I will state to the Sen- 
ator, since his remark has called for it, that I will even go as 
far as he did upon the floor the other day—and I have authority 
to sustain me—that for all practical purposes a de facto govern- 
ment is a de jure government. (Ferguson’s Manual of Interna- 
tional Law, volume 1, page 83.) The Senator stated this propo- 
sition upon another occasion, and I do not doubtits correctness, 
though I believe others differ from him. 

I will further remark as the Senator from Colorado will dis- 
cover, ifam permitted to conclude, that I do not oppose either 
branch of the pending resolution. The phraseology, perhaps, 
may be altered. Iam not speaking of that, nor do I know that 
I care, but I am in favor of doing that which the Senator de- 
clared very lately ought to be done. Iam in favor of declari: 
first, that it is againstour policy to take, or at least that we w 
not take, any steps looking to the annexation of these islands; and 
secondly, that as the Provisional Government has been recog- 
nized and has endured so long that we will continue that recogni- 
tion and leave the Hawaiian ponie to solve disputed matters of 
government as they see fit. the Senator had been here when I 
commenced my remarks, he would have heard me read three or 
four authorities from well-known writers upon this point. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. I have never made any suggestion that I am 
not in favor of annexation. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I understood the Senator to say 
that he is in favor of the pending resolution. 

Mr. TELLER. I said I am in favor of the pending resolution 
except the first part of it. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Of course, the Senator knows I do 
not wish to attribute to him virtues which he has not. 

Mr. TELLER. I only want to put in my caveat. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I have no objection at all to the 
interruption, because I have always found that the Senator’s 
statements, especially of legal propositions, are in accord with 
me, and this is rathercomplimentary to me perhaps, and I do not 
think that he will differ from me when he considers what I have 
said and when he hears me through. 

Mr. President, when the Senator interrupted me I was discuss- 
ing Mr. Stevens's conduct. I wish to say that I agree with my 
friend from Colorado that the propriety of the passage of the 
resolution before us does not depend upon Mr. Stevens's behavior, 
whether it was good, bad, or indifferent. But Jam discussing the 
subject because assertions have been made by Seuators upon the 
other side which I conceive are not warranted, which have re- 
sulted ininjustice to patriotic citizens who are doing their utmost 
to further the interests of our country and to keep it in the path 
of rectitude. Hence if I shall say aught that is not absolutely 
and directly material to this particular resolution, it must be re- 
membered that it is in response to arguments which have been 
made upon the other side. 

I have stated that Mr. Stevens erred when he recognized the 
existence of a government ata time when the fortunes of war 
had not indubitably settled the struggle, The recognition of a 
revolutionary 3 ay a minister to which attention has 
been called, differs materially from that by the Executive. The 
one is the exercise of an assumed function which depends for its 
efficacy upon subsequent Sig kane? rati. In several in- 
stances in our diplomatic history, notably in connection with 
our transactions with France, our minister recognized a revolu- 
tionary government, and his act was ratified by the Executive. 
But in the case before us, we find a minister who recognizes not 
an undisputed government, but one that is disputed, not an au- 
thority holding dominion uncontested and possessed of the ef- 
fective power of the state, but a faction engaged in a conflict and 
constituting, in my judgment, the weak side of the fight. 

Mr. Stevens in his many letters to the Department of State 
Marca a disposition to seize the Islands regardless of the pop- 

ar will. 

On August 20, 1891 (House Report, page 243), Mr. Stevens in- 
formed Secretary Blaine thatit might be well to have a war ship 
on hand soon. In all of the letters from which I have quotedas 
to Mr. Stevens's peculiar expressions there is contained a mani- 
fest spirit of opposition to the existing Government, and a desire 
for its overthrow. Without pausing here, it will be enough to 
make a mere reference to these communications. 

On October 31, 1892 (House Report, page 108), Mr. Stevens 
writes to Mr. Foster thus: 

There are strong reasons for the belief that were it not for the presence of 
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ere a nek te nition ce oan PE ee ce 
Wo uce Queen to attem) coup proclaiming a new con- 
stitution, waking from the Legisiature the power to reject ministerial 

pointments. 


It will thus be seen that Mr. Stevens understood that the naval 
force of the United States might be used to effect the decision of 
the local government upon constitutional matters. 

Stevens disclosed his plans and ambitious designs in his cele- 
* brated letter to Mr. Foster. 


Mr. GEORGE. What is the date of the letter from which the 
Senator is about to read? . 

Mr. WHITE of California. The 20thof November, 1892. He 
says: 


An intelligent and impartial examination of the facts can hardly fail to 
lead to the conclusion that the relations and policy of the United States to- 
ward Hawaii will soon demand some change, if not the adoption of decisive 
measures, With the aim to secure American interests and future supremacy 
by encouraging Hawaiian development and aiding to promote responsible 
government in these islands. 

He then proceeds to discuss the many supposed advantages to 
accrue to the United States from the acquisition of the Hawaiian 
Islands. At that time there was no Provisional Government. 
When Mr. Stevens suggested absorbing the islands and the as- 
sumption of supremacy over them there was no domestic strug- 
gle in progress. There was not evenacommotion, as took place 
when the tr were landed. There was no opportunity for 
him to exercise his remarkable government-making proclivities 
by acknowledging the nationality of a handful of men and using 
the naval strength of his Government to enforce their claims. 
But affairs were comparatively quiet; there was no turmoil. 
Yet he proceeded to argue in favor of annexation in the manner 
now to be related. He said: 

re here to c on good government, vided the 
3 ihe Government of the United States. a 0 

Ah, this was a case where a man who ought to be honored was 
unable to find anyone in his neighborhood appreciating his 
merits. There were men qualified to rule, but in order to rule 
they must have the support of the Government of the United 
States. They were not understood at home—not wanted as rul- 
ers by their countrymen. 

? t well for 
eee eee 

And then he proceeds to argue against the postponement thus: 


Two-fifths of the people now here are Chinese and Japanese. If the pres- 
ent state of things owed to go on the Asiatics will soon largely prepon- 
derate, for the native Hawaiians are growing less at the rate of nearly 1,000 


r year. At the present price of 
daa raising on these islan; 


ible labor—that of the Japanese, the Chinese, 


them in small lots for actual settlers and ders for the raising 
fee, oranges, lemons, bananas, pineapples, and grapes 

He did not say ‘‘ripe pears.” [Laughter.] 

i the result soon will be to give permanent mderance to a popula- 
tio villzatio rake the Alke So 


tion and a ci m which 0 islands outhern California, and 
atno distant period convert m into gardens and sanitariums, as well as 
ly stations for American commerce, thus bringing everything here into 


— with American life and prosperity. 

Now listen to this statement: 

Ameri ti is to add to 

ora abla tito ta rere Poesia tobe soa 

Hence at this moment when there was no possible warrant for 
interference, when there was no pretense domestic disturb- 
ance, no danger to American citizenship, or American homes, 
or American life, or American comfort, he declares ‘ that to 


esent unfay- 


postpone American action many years is only to add to present 
unfavorable tendencies.” What action did he in this remarka- 
ble letter suggest was the best to be taken? 

One of two courses— 

Says he, on page 117, House report 243— 
seems to me absolutel to be followed, either bold and us 


measures for annexa: ora “customs: union,“ an ocean cable from the 
Californian coast to Honolulu; Pearl Harbor perpetually ceded to the United 
States, with an im but not necessarily ted American protecto- 
Tate over the islands. I believe the former to be the better. 

What former course did the minister allude to? The former 
course was that which is expressed in these words: Bold and 
vigorous measures for annexation.” What did he mean by bold 
and vigorous measures”? A protectorate? No; because he con- 
siderated the protectorate scheme and repudiated it, but he 
meant bold and vigorous measures to result in the acquisition of 
territorial supremacy in those islands. In other words, at that 
time, in the hour of profound peace, when he represented this 
friendly Government at that court, he advised the Secretary of 
State and gave it as his deliberate opinion that it was the busi- 
ness and office of this Government tocapture the Hawaiian group. 

He remarks, page 118, same report: 

It is equally true that the desire here at this time for annexation is much 


than in 1889. Besides, so long as the islands retain their own in- 
dependent government there remains the that England or the 


Canadian Dominion might secure one of the Hawatian harbors for a coal- 
ing station. Annexation exciudes all dangers of this kind. 

Mr. Stevens not only insisted on bold and vigorous meas- 
ures,” but he was also opposed to d ee because he says 
that so long as the islands retain their own independent gov- 
ernment this deprecated condition must last. Hence he was in 
favor of a bold and vigorous policy, one which would take away 
the independence of the islands and reduce them to the position 
of dependency, or culminate in annexation. 

Mr. President. when we find that a certain thing has been com- 
mitted or done and there is a question as to the motive or a doubt 
concerning the inspiration of the matter, we inquireas to the ani- 
mus of the party accused.. Here is Mr. Stevens for months striv- 
ing to acquire the islands by bold and vigorous measures, finally 
enjoying the coveted opportunity. His soul filled with the idea, 
88 with the notion that it was his function to reform the 

awaiian people and to bring them within the jurisdiction of 
this Republic. This was the end in view. As tothe means to 
be adopted or the wishes of the hoe he cared not. Poor hu- 
man nature could not resist. The deed was done. He acted 
contrary to law and against propriety, but moved inaccordance 
with his opinion. Cervantes says, I think, that every man is 
what Heaven has made him: sometimes a greatdeal worse. 
I do not know that it would be proper to criticise Mr. Stevens 
harshly or to make a personal attack upon him. I believe he 
has acted pursuant to his lights. 

Thave said that the Provisional Government was dependent 
upon Mr. Stevens. Again, I am not required to submit the testi- 
mony of antiannexationists. I am not required to call to the 
witness stand any one who represented or represents interests 
opposed to Mr. Stevens, but I appeal to the letter of the Pro- 
visional Government, addressed upon the 31st day of January to 
Mr. Stevens, worded as follows: 

HONOLULU, HAWAMAN ISLANDS, January 31, 1893. 


Sm: Believing that we are unable to satisfactorily tect life and prop- 

, and to vent civil disordersin Honolulu throughout the Ha- 

we . in obedience to the instructions of the advisory 

council, pray that you raise the of the United States of America for 

the tection of Ha Islands for the time being, and to that end 

we hereby confer upon the Government of the United States, through 

freedom of occu) on of the public buildings of this Government, and o 

the soll of this country, so far as may be necessary for the exercise of such 

protection, but not interfering with the administration of public affairs by 

this Government. 


We have, etc., 


SANFORD B, DOLE, 
President of the Provisional Governmentof the Hawaiian Islands, 
and = me of Foreign Affaire. 


Minister of the Interior. 
P. C. JONES, 
Minister of Finance. 
bye aes fs a H, 
orney- General. 
His Excellency JOHN L, STEVENS, 
Envoy raordinary and Minister Plenipotentia: 


of the United States. 


These individuals, who are claimed to have been strong 
enough to overthrow the Queen when she was surrounded by 
her friends and with her military forces, these men who had ob- 
tained all the support which the record shows was given them 
by the naval forces of the United States, find themselves unable 
to perte their Government in the presence of their disarmed 
and dispossessed rivals. Can it be possible that the Provisional 
forces were able to conquer the Queen, and still unable to re- 
tain the position which it is claimed they won? Certain it is, 
that it was found necessary to solicit the interposition of the 
United States to preserve that which every nation must be able 
to enforce or go to pieces—order. The effect of the hoisting of 
the flag was Ss lage in Mr. Stevens’s telegram of February 8, 
wherein he said: 


The affairs of state continue to be hopeful. Hoisting fag in protection of 
this Government was expected, Subjects who were dou now for an- 
nexation. Thenatives show unexpected regard for the United States flag. 


No wonder the Dole administration became more generally 
respected. All admitted the power of the United States. That 
the flag was raised to indicate American e § is apparent 
from the letter of Mr. Stevens to Mr. Foster, da February 8, 
1893. He there said: 

As soon as it can become a certainty that these islands are to remain un- 

flag as a part of American territory, there + org 


doubt that all the princi 
and their assistance can be had to help bring the native F oes into ready 


obedience to American law and fidelity to the American 

It is unnecessary to argue as to the impropriety of Stevens's 
conduct in raising the flag since Mr. Foster in his letter of Feb- 
ruary 14, in speaking of Stevens’s course, said: 

hort 

ans Unt Seats above taco tas Rawatan Government tw iho apadi 
py pubscituting the Hag and power of tho United States, it 1s disaro 

Secretary Tracy, in writing to Admiral Skerrett, disavowed 
the action of that commander in setting the authority of the 
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United States above that of the Hawaiian Government. The 
lamation of Mr. Stevens assuming control is a remarkable 
one. It is as follows: 
By authority of the Hawaiian people: 
At the request of the Provisional Government of the Hawalian Islands, I 
eby, in the name of the United States of America, assume protection of 
e Hawaiian Islands for the protection of life and property, and occupation 
the public deere, and Ha soil, so far as may be necessary for 
the purpose specified, but not interfering with the tration of public 
aff by the Provisional Government. This action is taken pending and 
subject to negotiations at Washington. 
OHN L. STEVENS, 


J 
Envoy Extraordinary ang Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States. 


When we consider that Mr. Stevens for two or three years 
had been in favor of a vigorous policy with reference to annex- 
ation, that he was holding secret meetings with revolutionists 
who had not as yet accomplished anything, and that immedi- 
ately after that secret meeting he was requested by the revolu- 
tionists toland troops (no American citizen as such made any 
demand upon him for aid), that hedid land them, that thereupon 
a provisional government was proclaimed, that he immediately 
recognized it, while the Queen was yet possessed of effective 
power, and afterwards ran up our flag and announced that the 
country was under the protection of the United States, no ra- 
tional 1 can doubt that this Government through Mr. 
Stevens was a participant in the overthrow of a foreign govern- 
ment. 

The matters which I have thus cited are, as I have stated, ad- 
mitted. Itis N immaterial whether any gentlemen have 
an opinion to the effect that the Queen would have lost her throne 
without Stevens’s interposition. Itis plain that the ability of 
the revolutionists was not tested, but that the deed was accom- 
plished through the Government of the United States. 

That there was no commotion of magnitude appears from the 
statement of Mr. Wundenberg (House Executive Document No. 
47, page 577). He states: 


beri business hours 
dren—were in the 


youngest, 
more particularly, followed the troops to see what it was all abouß. * 


vens would keep his promise to support the movement with the men from 
the Boston, and the statement is now advisedly made that without the pre- 
vious assurance of support from the American minister, and the actual pres- 
ence of the United States troops,no movement would have been attempted, 
and if attempted would have been a dismal failure, resulting in the capture 
or death of the participants in a very short time. 


This gentleman is admittedly a man of strict integrity and 
high standing. The letter written by A Skerrett to Mr. 
Blount demonstrates that the troops were not landed to protect 
American interests or for any other purpose than to facilitate 
the revolution. That letter is as follows: 

U.S. S. BOSTON, FLAGSHIP OF THE PACIFIC STATION, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, May 20, 1893. 


Sin: I have examined with a view of inspection the premises first oceu- 
pied by the force landed from the United States steamer Boston, and known 
as Arion Hall, situated on the west side of the government b The 


38 of this location is in the rear of a large brick buil imown as 
usic Hall. Thestreet it faces is comparatively a narrow one, building 
itself facing the government buil In my opinion, it was unadvisable to 


locate the troops there if they were landed for the protection of_the United 
States citizens, being distantly removed from the business portion of the 
town, and generally far away from the United States legation and consulate- 
ne’ as wellas be! distant from the houses and residences of United 
tates citizens. It be seen from the accompanying sketch that had the 
Provisional Government troops been attacked from the east, such attack 
would have placed them in the line of fire. 
Had M een’s troops, they would have been 
Itis for these reasons that I con- 
sider the position occu: asilly selected. Naturally, if they were landed 
with a view to su t Provisional Government troops, then occupying 
the government building, it was a wise choice, as they could enfilade any. 
troops attacking them from the palace grounds infront. There is no 
er for me to state with reference to this matter, and as has been cali 
by you to my attention, all of which is submitted for your consideration. 
Very respectfully, 
J. S. SEERRETT. 
0 nding Caited Statce Force, Fast poh 
Jommanding Uni a ‘ore ation. 
Col. J. H. BLOUNT, S 8 
United States Minister Pleninotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary, Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands: 


NO TREATY OF ANNEXATION SHOULD BE MADE 


One of the questions to be determined here, as far as the res- 
olution is concerned, and one of the matters to which Mr. Cleve- 
land’s mind was directed, concerns the ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. President, I am against annexing the Hawaiian Islands. 
Lam. op to annexation because the Provisional. Govern- 
ment has not the stability to warrant the execution of such a 
contract.. Its endurance is problema 


A is valid if there be no defect in the manner in which it has been 
„ tt 5 
declared.— Vattel,, page 193. pti 

**Sufficient power in the contracting parties.” Understand 
me, Mr. President, I do not mean to say that a de facto govefn- 
ment, which I have admitted to be re vice a de jure govern- 
ment also, has no power to enter into a treaty with a nation 
which sees fit to recognize it, but I affirm that in dealing with 
another nation this Republic must take into consideration the 
condition of affairs under which those claiming to represent the 
other party seek to exercise supreme authority. We, asa free 
people, maintaining constitutional principles which we have at- 
tempted to perpetuate for the benefit of mankind, can notafford 
to take within our confines new territory unless we know beyond 
all cavil and all dispute that there is not only technical power 
in those executing the contract, but that they who so act in 
truth express the unquestioned will of the pacpie. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I askthe Senator from Cal- 
ifornia a question? 

Mr, WHITE of California. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 8 there were no 1 
in the mind of the Senator from California as to the stability of 
the existing Government of the Sandwich Islands, would the 
Senator then favor annexation? 

Mr. WHITE of California. I am about to state that I would 
not, and will give the reasons for my conclusion. I have given 
one reason. Secondly, the Provisional Government does not 
9 the people. 

this proposition is correct the deduction is inevitable that 
there should be no annexation. Upon what do I base this as- 
sertion? [am fully aware the authorities are that for business 
and commercial purposes and the carrying on of diplomatic re- 
lations the existence of a government for a reasonable length of 
time must be taken as evidence that it is supported by the peo- 
ple. This isa rule for convenience. Again, I say that we can 
not afford to rest upon mere presumptions which the history of 
the world has demonstrated time and time again, may or may 
not be well founded, but we must know that the will of the peo- 
le prevails. Disregarding the mere 3 indulged in 
or the objects already mentioned, we should look deeper and 
act upon certainty. When we reach beyond the sea and beyond 
the jurisdiction of our flag and beyond the limits of this Repub- 
lic and take within us alien territory we must find that we are 
acting in accordance with the wishes of the people, whose prop- 
erty, liberties, and lives we contemplate bringing within the 
reach of our laws. 

Mr. Webster said March 15, 1843: 

We seek no control over their Government nor any undue infiuence. what- 
ever. Our Sc beer is that the integrity and independence of the Hawatian 
territory may be scrupul maintained and that its Government should 
be entirely impartial toward foreigners of every nation. 

President Johnson on December 9, 1868, while referring fayor- 
ably to a projeokol annexation, said that he regarded reciprocity 
with Hawaii as desirable until the people of the islands shail 
of themselves at no distant day voluntarily apply for admission 
to the Union.” 

Mr. Bayard in his letter to Mr. Merrill July 12, 1887, which 
is found in House Report 243, page 17, says: 

As is well known, no intent is cherished or policy 
United States which is otherwise than friendly to the 
and independence of Hawaii. 

This does not accord with Mr. Stevens's notion as expressed 
in his letter of November 20, that the independence of the is- 
lands is undesirable. 

The authorities with reference to the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of revolutionary governments are, in substance, that 
no affirmative action should be taken until there isevidence that 
the new system is approved by the people. 

Said Minister Seward, in dispatch to Mr. Bigelow, the 
United States Minister to France, on June 30, 1865 (see Dana’s 
Wheaton, Note 41): 

So far as our relations are concerned, what we hold in cn et to Mexicois, 
that France is a belligerent there, in a war with the republic of Mexico. We 
do not enter into the merits of the belligerents, but we practice in 
to the contest the ciples of neutrality, as we have insisted on the 
tice of neutrality by all nations in regard to our civil war. Our p 
toward the republic of Mexico and our sympathies with the blican sys- 
tem on this continent, as well as our faith and confidence in it, have been 
continually declared. Political intervention in the affairs of foreign states 
is a principle thus far avoided by our Government. 

It will be observed that when this letter was written, Maxi- 
ee had been upon the throne for a considerable period of 
time. : 
rior authority maat hata once gaiiad onic No eonna a soveelan 
state. (Dana's Wheaton, page 34.) 

The independence of the Spanish provinces of South America 
was finally recognized by Congress, and diplomatic relations es- 


entertained by the 
autonomical control 
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tablished in January, 1822,several years after the revolutionists 
had assumed complete control. 
Said President Jackson in December, 1836: 


The acknowledgment of a new state as independent and entitled to a place 
in the family of nations is at all times an act of great delicacy and respon- 


sibility. * In the contest between S; and the revolted colonies we 
stood aloof and waited not only until the ability of the new states to pro- 
tect themselves was fully established, but until the danger of their being 
again subj ted had entirely passedaway. Then, and not until then, they 
were reco; . Such was our course in regard to Mexico herself. The 
mamo poney was observed in all the disputes arising out of the 8 
into distinct governments of those Spanish-American states which began or 
carried on the contest with the parent country united under one form of 
government. 

We acknowledged the separate independence of New Granada, Venezuela, 
and of Ecuador only after their independent existence was no longer a sub- 
goo as or was actually uiesced in by those with whom they had 

previously united. * * * udence, therefore, seems to dictate that 
we should still stand aloof and maintain our present attitude, if not until 
Mexico itself or one of the great foreign powers shall r the inde- 

ence of the new government, at least until the lapse of time or the course 
of events shall have proved beyond cavil or dispute the ability of the al 
ofthat country to maintain their separate sovereignty and to uphold the 
government established by them.—(Dana’s Wheaton, pages 44-45.) 


* * * Mr, Clay proposed in Congress a mission to the South American 
provinces to express the sympathy of the United States and with a view to 
enter into friendly relations with them at a future day. The proposition 
Was rejected by a vote of 115 to 45, on the ground of the still unsettled state 
of the provinces and the continuance of actual war.—(Dana’s Wheaton, 
page 43, note.) 

In justifying the action of the United States regarding the 
South American difficulties, Mr. Gallatin, our minister at Paris, 
wrote to the Secretary of State, Adams, on November 5, 1818, 
among other things, thus: 

We had not, either directly or indirectly, excited the insurrection. It had 
been the spontaneous act of the inhabitants and the natural effect of causes 
which neither the United States nor Europe could have controlled. We had 
lent no assistance to either party; we had preserved a strict neutrality. (1 
Wharton s International Law, page 522.) 


Mr. Adams, as Secretary of State, writing to President Mon- 
roe, on August 24, 1816, regarding the same subject, said: 


Iam satisfied that the cause of the South Americans, so far as it consists 
in the assertion of independence a Spain, is Just, Butthe justice of 
a cause, however it may enlist individual feelings in its favor, is not sum- 
cient to justify third parties in si with it. The fact and the right com- 
bined can alone authorize a neut to acknowledge a new and disputed 
sovereignty. 

When a sovereign state, from exhaustion, or any other cause, has virtu- 
and substantially abandoned the struggle for nig maris Å it has no 
tto complain if a foreign state treat the independence of its former 

subjects as de Jacto established. When, on the other hand, the contest isnot 
absolutely or permanently decided, a recognition of the inchoate indepen- 
dence of the insurgents by a foreign state, is a hostile act towards the soy- 
ere state, which the latter is entitled to resent as a breach of neutrality 
and friendship. It is tothe facts of the case that foreign nations must look. 
The question with them ought to be, Is there a bona fide contest going on? 
If it has virtually ceased, the recognition of the insurgents is then at their 
discretion. (Boyd's Wheaton, section 27.) 

In speaking of the cases where the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of a new government is proper, Prof. Woolsey, Inter- 
national Law, page 41, sixth edition, remarks: 

It is almost needless to say that this rule can not have its application as 
long as there is evident doubt whether a government is a fact. 

A revolutionary government is not to be recognized until it is established 
by the great body of the population of the state it claims to govern. (Mr. 
Seward to Mr. Culver, November 19, 1862, 1 Wharton, page 542. 


Says Mr. Fish to Mr. Sickles, with reference to diplomatic mat- 
ters in Spain, 1 Wharton, page 545: 

We have always accepted the general acquiescence of the people in a po- 
litical change of government asa conclusive evidence of the will of the 
nation. 

Asan instance showing the care exercised by this Government 
in recognizing the sovereignty of a particular state, attention 
is called to the case of Tripoli, 1 Wharton’s International Law, 

e 546. 
resident Hayes, in his first annual message, 1877, said: 
It has been the custom of the United States, when such revolutionary 
of government have heretofore occurred in Mexico, to recognize 
and enter into official relations with the ds facto government as soon as it 
shall appear to have the approval of the Mexican people. 

Mr. Seward wrote to Mr. Foster, minister to Mexico, in 1877, 
and among other things stated this to be the policy of the United 
States: 

In the present case (United States) it waits before recognizing Gen. Diaz 
as the ident of Mexico, until it shall be assured that his election is 
approved by the Mexican people. (1 Wharton, page 548.) 

Mr. Evarts in his note to Mr. Baker, June 14, 1879, in the 
Venezuela case, said: 

In other words, while the United States regard their international com- 
pacts and obligations as entered into with nations rather than with politi- 
cal governments, it behooves them to be watchful lest their course toward 
a government should affect the relations to the nation. Hence, it has been 
thecustomary policy ofthe United States to be satisfied on this point, and 
doing so is in no wise an implication of doubt as to the legitimacy of thein- 


EVP (1 Wharton. pages 549. 
Tf the deron Government is supported by the character mtg tid 


gence of and is really endeavoring to restore constitutional, govern- 
ment Bak art e both to order within and negotiation with Chite foe 7 peace, 
you may recognize itas the existing Provisional Governmen 

what aid you can by advice and good offices to that end. (Mr. 
Christiancy, May 9, 1881, 1 Wharton, page 550.) 


a Frelinghuysen, in a letter to Mr. Logan, March 17, 1884, 
said: 
The Department of State will not recognize a revolutionary government 


claiming to represent the people in a South American state until it is estab- 
lished by a free expression of the will of that people. 


President Arthur, in his third annual message, 1883, said, in 
speaking of South American difficulties: 


Meanwhile the provisional government of Gen. Iglesias has applied for 
recognition to the principal powers of America and Europe. When the will 
of the Peruvian people shall be manifested, I shall not hesitate to recognize 
the government approved by them. (1 Wharton, page 550.) 


In the late domestic disturbance in Chile, our Government is- 
sued its instructions to Minister Egan on September 4, to the 
effect that if a government was installed and accepted by the 
people of Chile he was authorized to recognize it. 

Even Mr. Foster concedes the rule to beas I have stated it, 
for he says in his telegram to Mr. Stevens (House Report 243, 
page 451): 

The rule of this Government has uniformly been to recognize and enter 
into relations with any actual government full possession of effective 


power with the assent of the people. You willcontinue to recognize the new 
government under such conditions. 


Mr. Stevens did not pay much attention to these authorities 
when he recognized the Dole government. But his conduct fur- 
nishes no precedent adequate to justify the United States in 
soning the proposed treaty of annexation or any similar 
compact. 

While the precedents just cited pertain to the course proper to 
be adopted when the recognition of a new government is in- 
volved, the law as laid down is 5 here; because if it be 
truethat before we may rightfully take official notice of a revo- 
lutionary organization we must be thus careful and thus positive 
as to the facts and must know that we are acting in accordance 
with the wishes of the ple, how much greater should be our 
solicitude and how cautiously should we act before we make a 
step which must result in the obliteration of a sovereignty and 
the abandonment of national independence? The commonest 
honesty compels us to subordinate our ambitions to the desires 
of the nation we are asked to absorb. 

Mr. Stevens is authority for the statement that the people of 
the Hawaiian Islands can not govern themselves. In a lecture 
delivered by him in Massachusetts and reported in the Boston 
Journal of November 23, 1893, he said: 


But I hear a whisper in the air: “Let the islands vote on the question.” 
This demand comes from three distinct sources. It was first made by the 
British minister at Honolulu, a Tory in his political views, many years a 
residentin Hawaii, a persistent antagonist of erican interests, and by per- 
sonal bonds and f: y relations strongly attached to the fallen Hawalian 
monarchy. You remember how m: votes have been taken in India and 
Hongkong and Cyprus. hs hter.] Immediately after its organization 
in January last he urged this pian on the Provisional Government. This 
scheme was subsequently brought forward by the Queen's attorney. The 
lottery and opium rings, of which the fallen Queen's lawyer is believed to be 
the agent, favor the plan. the ultra Tory English and the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad have purposes in view other than those of the fallen Queen 
= rn areri imas opium rings, they are agreed as to tho method of defeat- 

a 

The ex-Queen’s attorney has often been the paid agent of Claus Spreckels, 
and thelatter makes part of the alliance to kill annexation by the plebiscitum. 
This is an alliance pornn as it is disreputable. It is not ible by 
honest Americans for the follo reasons: It would surely result in the 
raising of an enormous corruption fund ay the allied parties. The Canadian 
used vast bribes to accomplish ita designs, and wants’ ‘havo es Rect kad 

, and wan! ve its foot an 
hand firmly in Hawail. e 

The respectable citizens of the islands do not believe in wholesale bribery 
and the importation of voters, and should they even take into consideration 
such a method of accomplishing their wishes, they could not fail to see that 
Spreckels with his millions, the opium ani 3 and the ultra 
Britishers in Canada and England, could throw into the contest a bribery 
fund which they could not and would not try to equal. It is therefore ob- 
vious that the 3 scheme has been devised as the most sure to re- 
sult in striking down American civilization and American interest in the is- 
lands, flooding them with an Asiatic eee and ruthlessly sacrific 
what the American Board, the American missionaries, and the American 
teachers have accomplished in seventy years. 


Noone disputes that the masses of the Hawaiian Teona are op- 
d to annexation. Mr. Blount's statement upon this subject 

oes not seem to be challenged. He says (Report, page 59): 

The testimony of leading annexationists is that if the question of annexa- 
tion was submitted to a popular vote, excluding all persons who could not 
read and write except fo! rs (under the Australian ballotsystem, which 
is the law of the land), that annexation would be defeated. 

From a careful inqi Iam satisfied that it would be defeated by a vote 
of at least two to ons. If the votes of persons ela allegiance to foreign 
countries were excluded it would be defeated by more than five to one. 

The undoubdtful sentiment of the people is for the Queen, against the Pro- 
visional Government and annexation. A majority of the whites, 
especially Americans, are for annexation. 

to declare that 


It will not do, as I have heretofore observed 


and render 
laine to Mr. 


because the intelligence and respectability of Hawaii favors an- 
nexation that therefore the scheme must succeed regardless of 
popular desire. It is no part of the business of this country te 


conquer nations, even for their betterment. Almost at the out- 
set of our Declaration of Independence we assert that govern- 
anonte derive “their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

Shall we, who base our right to the sovereignty upon the will 
of our citizens, be heard to say that it is politic or right or Amer- 
ican to step out of our boundariesand coerce to submission those 
who, however poor, however lowly, however inferior, however 
ignorant, are, after all, men and women fashioned in the image 
and likeness of their maker, and entitled under our laws, under 
our Constitution, under our Declaration of Independence, and 
the virtue of our oft-reiterated professions, to receive at our 
hands that equal treatment which we demanded for ourselves, 
and which demanding we won and have maintained? 

It is against the interests of the United States to acquire the 
Hawaiian Islands. They are too far removed. Are difficult and 
expensive to defend. The population is undesirable and likely 
to so remain for many years. 5 

Says Mr. Alexander, an ardent annexationist (Executive Docu- 
ment 47, page 199): 

Considering the character of our mixed population, the intensity of race 
jealousy, the concentration of one-fourth of the population comprising its 
most turbulent elements in the capital city, it seems vain to expect a suit- 
able self-governing, independent state under such conditions. It is timeone 
of the at powers should intervene, and it is needless to ask which power 
has its hands unfettered by conventions and already holds paramount inter- 
ests and responsibilities in this archipelago. 

Here is an admission that those whom we are requested to 
make our fellow citizens are incapable of self control. Here isa 
declaration from a gentleman of attainments, and I assume, of 
integrity, that Hawaiishould be annexed because of the degraded 
character of the majority of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Jefferson wrote to President Madison April 27, 1809: 

It will be objected to our receiving Cuba that no limit can then be drawn 
to our future acquisitions. Cuba can be defended by us without a navy, and 
this develops the principle which ought to limitour views. Nothing should 
ever be accepted which would reqire a navy to defend it. 

Mr. Jefferson was not opposed to the annexation of Cuba, but 
he did not believe it policy to acquire any territory to defend 
which our naval forces would be ag Se 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, in a note to Mr. gstoncited in 1 Wharton, 
page 579, declares that it is contrary to the policy of our Gov- 
ernment to attempt such territorial aggrandizement as will re- 
quire a naval force. 

Mr. Bayard made a similar announcement, which may be found 
in the same volume, page 580. 

Said Mr. Cleveland in his message of 1885: 

Maintaining, as I do, the tenets of a line 9 from Washingto 
day, which proscribe entangling alliances with foreign states, I do not fa- 
vor a poung ot acquisition of new and distant territory, or the incorporation 
of remote interests with our own. 

See also the history of the attempt toacquire the Danish West 
Indies, and the rejection of the treaty by the Senate. (1 Wharton, 
page 416.) See astoSan Domingo matter, 1 Wharton, page 412, 


et seq. 

Mr. President, I have stated these objections. They appeal 
to me with more or less force, each of them with force enough 
to determine 55 vote. I am not pre d at this moment to lay 
down absolute doctrine, from which I shall never deviate in an 
contingency, against the acquisition of foreign lands, provided 
the people desire such annexation; but I see at this time no rea- 
son to qualify or doubt the correctness of the principle main- 
tained from Jefferson to Cleveland. 

There is, however, another objection which is possibly even 
stronger than those which I have just discussed. The able 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] whose deliberate judgment 
upon any pone question is entitled to consideration, and other 
distinguis ed Senators, have said, either upon the floor or 
elsewhere, that the Hawaiian group should be annexed to the 
State of California. Mr. President, it is not saying any more 
than the truth when I declare that there is no one present more 
deeply concerned for the progress and welfare of that Common- 
wealth than I. Iwas born there, reared and educated there, 
whatever I 2 is there, whatever of distinction I have ac- 

uired has been from the favor of her people, and if I thought 
that it would be to her advantage, and correspondingly to the 
advantage of the Union, that action favoring annexation should 
be taken here, I should not hesitate. Not for any party reason, 
or to uphold or maintain any Administration, should I forfeit 
that ween I considered to be for the glory and happiness of my 
country. 

But a short time since we were considering the Chinese ques- 
tion is this Chamber. A law was enacted of the severest char- 
acter, it was said, to exclude the Mongolian from our shores. 
Day by day our statesmen are endeavoring to solve the compli- 
cated issues which have arisen from the conflict of races, pre- 
cipitated upon them without any fault of the present generation. 

e have statutes designed to prohibit the coming of paupers 
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and persons unfitted to become citizens of the United States, or 
whose presence here would be opposed to the general welfare, 
or who might become public charges. Under these conditions 
whatshould I thinkof myself if standing here I advocated bring- 
ing within my State or within the United States a people who 
are notoriously and by confession of all unfitted for self-govern- 
ment, a population of some 90,000, containing not more than 5 
per cent competent for the elective franchise? 

Let us be consistent. But lately we declared the presence of 
the Mongolian inimical to the Republic, and now we propose ta 
annex an island flooded with the lowest class of Chinese and 


Japanese. I know that it will be said that these Chinamen can 


be excluded and that a stipulation to that effect must be incor- 

porated in the treaty if any is made. We have had enough 

trouble dealing with the Chinamen and should not seek further 

complications. The Chinese and Japanese form buta portion of 

the undesirable residents of Hawaii. Mr. Blount has given us 

a statement of the 20 er: which seems to be accurate. He 
61): 


says (Report, pages 

The population of the Hawaiian Islands can best be studied by one unfa- 
miliar with the native tongue from its several census re ts. A census is 
taken every six years. The last reportis for the year 1890. From this it 
appears that the whole population numbers 89,920. This number includes 
natives, or, to use another designation, Kanakas, half-castes (persons con- 
anug an admixture of other than native blood in any proportion with it), 
Hawaiian-born foreigners of all races or nationalities other than natives, 
Americans, British, Germans, French, Portuguese, Norwegians, Chinese, 
Polynesians, and other nationalities. 

(In all the official documents of the Hawaiian Islands, whether in relation 
to population, ownership of Broperty, taxation, or any other question, the 
des tion *‘ American,” “ Briton,” German,“ or other foreign national- 
ity, does not discriminate between the naturalized citizens of the Hawaiian 
Islands and those owing allegiance to foreign 8 

Americans number 1,928; natives and half-castes, 40,612; Chinese, 15,301; 
Japanese, 12,360; Port ese, 8,602; British, 1,344; Germans, 1,034; French, 
70; Norwe 227; Polyne: , 588; and other foreigners, 419, 

It is well at this point to say that of the 7,495 Hawallan-born foreigners 
4,117 are Port’ ese, 1,701 Chinese and Japanese, 1,617 other white foreign- 
ers, and 60 of other nationalities. 

There are 58,714 males. Of these 18,364 are pure natives and 3,085 are halt- 
castes, making together 21,449. Fourteen thousand five hundred and twenty- 
two are Chinese. The J Teg number 10,079. The Portuguese contribui 
4,770. These four nationalities furnish 50,820 of the male population. 


Males. 

/ sus tw ncsessoesundass Cost peuanawiel cuswtcapasuacueanse 1,298 
CPi slo es ee a Sa a 982 
The Germans 729 
TheFrench......: 46 
GIN GR WOMURIIG EEA mete a A sees 135 


Thsee fivenationalities combined furnish 3,170 of the total male population. 

The first four nationalities when compared with the last five in male pop- 
ulation are nearly sixteenfold the largest in number. 

The Americans are to those of the four aforementioned group of nation- 
alities as 1 to 39—nearly as 1 to 40. 

Portuguese have been brought here from time to time from the Madeira 
and Azore Islands by the Hawaiian Government as laborers on plantations, 

ust as has been done in relation to Chinese, Japanese, Polynesians, etc. 
ey are the most ignorant of all imported laborers, and reported to be 
very thievish. They are not pure Europeans, but a commingling of many 
races, 3 the negro. ey invermarry with the natives and bel 
to the laboring classes. Very few of them can read and write. Their -= 
dren axe being taught in the public schools, as all races are. Itis wrong to 
class them as Europeans. 

Will any thoughtful man risk the assertion that it is desirable 
to bring about the amalgamation of such a population with our 
own? ithout considering the is, ae foreign element, the 
native population furnishes an irresistible argument against an- 
nexation. I doubt whether there are many people in the world 
more the subject of pity than the unfortunate natives who are 
gradually yielding to the inroads of the most loathsome diseases. 
We can not afford to deport the natives. We have no right to 
sweep them from the face of the earth. I think that I have al- 
ready shown that we can not decently act without consultin 
their wishes. If the islands are annexed to California, candi- 
dates for office may experience some difficulty in extending 
their visits to their constituents so as to take in the newly ac- 
quizes possessions 2,000 miles removed from the present State. 

he returns from the enlightened Hawaiian precincts would be 
awaited with considerable interest. Should annexation be 
brought about we must be just to the Hawaiian natives. 

These islanders are the proprietors of the soil by designation 
of a power beyond ours. They were placed where they are by 
Omnipotence long before Mr. Stevens or his predecessors in good- 
ness commenced to exert their saving influence. We recognize 
the right of a people not only to live but to rule. We can not 
afford to destroy the poorest Hawaiian native. If the islands 
are to be ours we must take those to the manor born” to our 
political bosoms and throw around them the equal protection of 
those laws which are framed for the benefit of all who move 
under the protection of our fag: 

Therefore, I repeat that the Provisional Government has not 
the stability to warrant the making of a treaty; that it was not 
organized for permanency, but for a specific object, to wit, for 
the purpose of giving away the country it professed to rule, 
And while we are now holding diplomatic relations with Hawaii 
as an independent state, notwithstanding her imperfect organi- 
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zation, we may well doubt the proprietyof dealing with her new 
government as toa treaty of annexation., The Provisional Gov- 
ernment does not represent the peo: We can not annex ter- 
ritory under mere color of right. Nations organized for uest 
may not regard the method employed to extend their co ý 
but we must be not only technically but actually right. Those 
whom we desire to absorb must consent. and such consent must 
be unmistakably proven as a condition-precedent to our action. 
The islands are too remote, the population undesirable. We 
have now an ample supply of incompetent citizens. Our stock 
is complete. 

If we concede that the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
would result in adding to the prosperity of this country and re- 
dound to our lasting pecuniary advantage, I would not favor the 

1 5 as long as it is questionable whether such annexation can 
be onorably brought about under existing conditions. Not 
only is deliberation necessary in the preparation and approval 
of a treaty involving such grave subjects, but it is essential, as 
I haye hinted, that there should be no question as to the right 
of those who the adoption of the compact to enter into 
such a solemn obligation. Granting that Mr. Stevens had not 
interfered Fir gy ope and conceding everything which he in- 
dividually did to be regular and admitting all that is claimed by 
his friends, the fact still remains that the Provisional Govern- 
ment is purely Sep r and that if it ever received any 
authority, that authority was for alimited purpose and emanated 
from a Iaited circle, 


It is not claimed, as I have said, that this institution was or- 
ganized for permanent purposes. Herein it lacked an essential 
of government. It did not rest upon popular suffrage. And 
herein it lacked representativeauthority. It wasbroughtabout 
admittedly by the action of a few courageous and determined 
men who assert, and perhaps with reason, that their morality 
and ability have placed them upon a plane above the commonality. 
Far from representing the massesof the people, these tlemen 
have been the advocates and defenders of a constitution which 
curtailed the popular right. Hence, pi the Provisional 
Government did not have the stability and solidity which alone 
can nc ne it to perform the supreme functions of abrogating 
nationality and delivering up the e pirogo of statehood. This 
treaty should not have been hastily accepted by Mr. Harrison. 

Nothing had occurred on the part of our citizens to warrant 
such existing celerity. Modesty, good taste, as well as diplo- 
matic usage, dictated the keep of the matter in abeyance 
until the advent of a President who had already been elected 
to hold for afull term. Instantaneous action was sought and 
the future was relied upon to establish the title of those who 
proposed the treaty. It was believed by Mr. Stevens and his 
associates that if the last Administration could be brought to 

e in a treaty of annexation with the Dole establishment, 
that forthwith the people of Hawaii, who had not been con- 
sulted, would yield y to the superior force of the United 
States. It was well reasoned that if we took the islands under 
that treaty we would regard the native population as rebellious 
if they subsequently objected to the annexation. 

Permit me again to assert what I have already intimated: that 
I am not here to compare the respective merits of the small 
American and foreigncolony, which supports Mr. Dole, with the 
native population. I have no doubt that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment represents the most advanced intellectual sentiment of 
the islands, but I unhesitatingly aver that this does not consti- 
tute any justification for our departure from settled principles of 
honesty in dealing with our neighbors; nor does it warrant us as 
a civilized and Christian nation in a policy of invasion and con- 
quest; and if we abet such designs, to say nothing of our partici- 
peer me we will deserve and receive the contempt of man- 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND SUFFERS NOTHING WHEN 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF HIS PREDECESSOR. 
cate is another matter to which I deem it proper to briefly 
ude. 
My friend, the distinguished Senator from Minois [Mr. CUL- 
1000 further said: $ 


Heretofore the diplomatic history of the United States, with trivial ex- 
OEN paper aha eam ht and glorious record, and its ts have bo- 
come standards of in ure. Until now , justice, and 


proced 
honor have been the legends inscribed upon each diplomatic act the 
rf poh ‘American Presidents and Secretaries of State. No citizen of 
country has ever before been called to hide his head when challenged 
upon the theater of the world, and forced to acknowledge the disgrace and 
ame of the Republic. 


Mr. President, we will not remain silent listening to such as- 
sertions made against those who are pangia ape faith for the 
tuation of principles in which we ve and to the en- 
orcement of which we have es ig our best efforts. We can 
well afford to compare the foreign policy of this Administra- 
tion with that of its immediate predecessor, knowing that we 


will not be suffer. I intend to speak from the record, and 
in describing the incident to which it is my design to direct con- 
sideration I will utter nothing that can not be easily proven to 
be precisely correct. 

It has been argued in this Chamber, and reiterated with great 
emphasis elsewhere, that the present Administration is not in 
sympathy with republicanism, and that it is seeking to maintain 
monarchical institutions abroad, and it is sought to justify, or at 
least mitigate the peculiar behavior of the late minister to the 
Hawaiian Islands by the claim that his conduct if questionable, , 
was, after all, in the interest of free government. 

The hollow nature of this pretense can be, and I trust has been, 
exposed otherwise than by the argument which I am about to 
make; but I desire to show that not only the late Executive and 
the then Department of State, but likewise many whoelsewhere 
are loudest in their so-called patriotic demands, did but lately 
engage ina most unwarranted attack upon the people struggling 
for free constitutional rights. 

In the year 1891, the poopie of Chile were torn asunder by 
revolutionary conflict. The President of the Republic had as- 
sumed powers in defiance of the constitution, in consonance with 
which it was his duty to administer his trust. 

The highest court of the Republic had decided thim, 
and the great majority of the ilean Co pro- 
nounced adversely to his pretensions. Instead of yielding obedi- 
ence to the laws of the land, he announced himself a dictator. 
He promulgated a decree which contained, among other things, 
the following: 

SANTIAGO, January 7, 1891. 

Idecree that from this date I assume all public power necessary for ad- 
ministering and governing the State and main! order in the interior. 
the powers required for presceving order aud tranquillity in the interior and 
security in the exterior of the State, is suspended, * 

By his unauthenticated fiat he declared that all laws which, 
according to his opinion, were inimical to the state, should be 
then and there suspended. The supreme court and the court 
of appeals decided against him and determined in favor of the 
Congressionalists, and he at.once issued this edict: 

That the regular and ordinary functions of the supreme court and tho 
court of ap in the abnormal and extraordinary situation, created by 
the revolution and the anarchy of those who have commenced and sustain 
it, will prevent the task of cation demanded by the 
interests, and will produce conflicts that will augment the m 
afflict the republic. Ihave resolved, and I decree, until er orders, the 
functions of the supreme court and the court of appeals are suspended. 

Thus did this man assume absolute power. Thus did he in de- 
fiance of republican principles declare, I am the State.” The 
members of congress were compelled to fiee to escape his cruelty 
and tion. Sess took refuge in the navy, for the navy 
was true to the law. ar was waged, one side represented by 
Balmaceda, who acted against the constitution; the other was 
composed of patriots seeking to maintain the constitution. 

Concurrently with the promulgation of these decrees, more 
despotic than any issued within the last thirty years by any 
semicivilized government, this despot sacrificed the lives of 
numbers of his fellow-citizens who had dared to verbally protest 
against his outrageous defiance of that constitution which was 
e as the result of the triumph of brave men over the im- 
perial armies of Spain. To use the ype of Judge Hanford 
of = court of appeals of the ninth t (56 Fed. Rep., 505 
et seq.): 

lta’ ths Government of ations in fack composed of and concroned 
by the legislative branch of the national government and was supported by 
a considerable of its military and naval forces. The object of the Con- 
gressional Was not revolution but the preservation of the Govern- 
ment by deposing Balmaceda for maladministration of his office. Balma- 
ceda was not the government. He was merely the nest officer and head 
of the government. The struggle, therefore, was not govern- 
ment anda faction, but between the chief departments 

affairs similar 


of the government. 
While it continued the condition of was to what ht have 


been brought about in the United States ifasufiicient number of Senators 
had voted for the impeachment of President Andrew Johnson, and the vote 
BB ů E cur his past $0 forcibly resist removal from 
0 

Under these conditions the last Administration not only re- 
fused to recognize the justice of the cause of the nal 
party,as those who were supporting the Chilean constitution 
were designated, but it even refused to recognize them at all 
Mr. Harrison declined to permit the agents of the Congressional 
party to enter the State Department for the purpose of present- 
ing their claims, and the President rejec their citation 
for personal audience. avery obstruction possible was thrown 
in their pathway, and when Jorge Montt, the then admiral of 
the Chilean fleet and the present President of that iy SS, 
sent to the city of San — ordinary ~~ Signe 
steamer for the purpose getting sup our ernmen 
denied her clearance papers, and when she left the harbor of 
San Diego and afterwards took on boardin un 
$80,000 wortb of arms, purchased from an American 


and 
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paid for at the marketrates, one of our ships ot war the Charles- 
ton, was dispatched to Chile, and the Itata was brought back 
with her cargo to San Diego, and a Chilean congressman, to- 
gether with two American citizens, who had in the pur- 
chase of the arms, were arrested and charged with a violation 
of the neutrality laws of the United States; and they were 
charged, among other things, with having fitted out and armed 
the Itata for the purpose and with the intent that that vessel 
should be employed in the service of a foreign people, to cruise 
and commit hostilities against the Republie of Chile. There 
was, in fact, no legal ground for this seizure, as the United 
States district court and the court of appeals have decided. 

This conduct apon the part of our Government in thus pear 
tically taking sides against a people seeking a constitutional 
government was in itself bad enough. but my criticism is not lev- 
eled so much at this behavior, or misbehavior, of the last Admin- 
istration, but the subsequent transactions present a story of out- 
rage unparalleled in our history. In the latter part of August 
and the first of September, 1891, the Co ional forces 
met those of Balmaceda and in two pitched battles utterly routed 
the dictator’s army and marched in triumph into Valparaiso. 

The issue was thus settled, and under all the authorities the 
result of war definitely ascertained, foreign governments, were 
bound to accept the same. 

On September 4, 1891, when Balmaceda was a fugitive from 
the wrath of his countrymen, when he had scarcely a friend on 
earth outside of those in chargeof the Government of this Re- 
public, when the associates of those whom he had murdered and 
the citizens of that Republic which he had shamefully betrayed, 
were seeking him with terrible earnestness, our Government 
sent a dispatch to our resident minister to the effect that if a 
government was installed and accepted by the people of Chile, 
the same should be recognized; and on the 7th day of Septem- 
ber that officer, Mr. Egan, notified the State Department that 

he was in cordial communication with the Provisional Govern- 
ment, established September 4, of which Jorge Montt was chief. 

One would have supposed that the opening of diplomatic re- 
lations with the new authority and the utter annihilation of the 
Balmacedan 


régime would necessarily have resulted in the dis- 


missal of proceedings against members of the new government 
and against its representatives, as those prosecutions depended 
upon the assertion that the vessel complained of and the cargo 
sought to be confiscated were to be used and that the defendants 
indicted were waging war st Chile, with which the United 
States was at peace, and it then the fact that there was 
no Chile save that represented by these very men who were 
charged in the proceedings thus instituted with having at- 
tempted to destroy a nation which recognized them as her loyal 
and devoted citizens. 

Under these conditions this Government was bound, not only 
in law, but in fairness, and in thatspirit of friendship which she 
professed to entertain toward Chile, to at once abandon its hos- 
tile attitude, regretting that the same were evér inaugurated. 
But the Administration, so anxious to establish a new condition 
of things in the Hawaiian Islands, so solicitous for the extension 
of republican influences, so ready to acknowledge a provisional 
government which had given no proof of its ability to endure, 
not only declined to dis these cases, but on October 20, 1891, 
more t a month after the recognition of the new govern- 
ment and after Balmaceda had acted as his own executioner, 
placed Mr. Ricardo Trumbull, and those who had been asso- 
ciated with him in ee te cargo for the Itata, on trial and 
sought to convict him of a high misdemeanor, under the provi- 
sions of sections 5283, 5285, and 5286 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. 

Here was our Government, pretending to be the friend of re- 

ublicanism, striving to make a criminal out of a man who had 
periled himself in a service which was intrinsically honora- 
ble, and which, because of the issue of war, was legally deter- 
mined to be just, and which our Government had recognized as 
being patriotic and legitimate. But the United States court, 
upon the testimony of the prosecution, adjudicated that no case 
was made out, and the jury rendered a verdict of not guilty.” 
But the end was not yet. Still maintaining its unrepublican 
policy, the same patriots who joined with Mr. Stevens in the 
overthrow of a friendly government, pressed the admiralt 
cases against the Chilean vessel and her cargo,employéd specia 
ee and able gentlemen, who were compen- 
sated through the Department of Justice—to press with every 
energy the demand that the forfeiture should be decreed. 

But the district court again decided against the Govern- 

ment, and from this decision, as late as March, an appeal was 


taken to the circuit court of appeals for the ninth cireuit, the 
Attorney-General having failed to obtain a certiorari bringing 
the cause to the Supreme Court of the United States. Me — 
time the Itata had been released upon bond and had gone back 


to Chile and was engaged in mercantile pursuits; and had a de- 
cree been rendered in favor of the United States and had re- 
course upon the bondsmen failed there would have been no 
method of enforcing the judgment save by seizure of this vessel 
carrying the Chilean flag in Chilean waters; and such seizure 
would have been an execution of the judgment pronounced 
against a vessel, because it was e ed in a service patriotic, 
lawful, and approved by the affirmative recognition of all our 
judicial and executive authorities. 

The appeal was urged, and in spite of the efforts of those who 
represented Chile, the late Administration pressed it to final is- 
sue, and on the 8th of May, 1893, the circuit court of appeals, 
composed of three judges—all appointed by Mr. Harrison—con- 
firmed the judgment of the lower court, and finally settled 
the case against the United States. 

I refer to these matters as demonstrating that the Adminis- 
tration which supported and assisted Mr. Stevens in his unjusti 
fiable work was not in quest of new fields for liberty, but was 
anxious to gain that applause given by the unthinking to those 
who subvert and destroy. 

Nothing can better illustrate the ublican disposition of 
the late Administration than the facts which I have cited from 
judicial records regarding the Chilean controversy, and nothing 
can better disclose the misguided disposition which prevailed in 
5 of those whom the American people drove from 
authority. 

The fitting outcome of this entire transaction has been the de- 
cision just rendered by the joint commission, which has had un- 
der consideration the contested claims existing between this 
Government and Chile, to the effect that our seizure of the Itata 
was without even probable cause. It is difficult to conceive how 
any other conclusion could have been reached, since our courts 
from the Santissima Trinidad (7 Wheaton) to this day, and our 
diplomats from Secretary Pickering to Secretary Evarts uni- 
formly avowed that there is no law or regulation forbidding any 

rson or government from purchasing arms from citizens of the 

nited States and shipping them at the risk of the purchaser. 
Such also was the doctrine of Mr. Hamilton, which fully accorded 
with the view expressed by Judge Story in the cage first cited. 

It is proper for me to say that the late Attorney-General was 
so solicitous for the confiscation of a vessel and cargo of a power 
with which we were then at peace and with whose citizens and 
Government we desired to preserve friendly relations, that he 
actually contended before the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon an application for a writ of certiorari, which was 
denied, and afterwards argued in a brief, which he filed in the 
circuit court of appeals, that a judgment should be rendered 
in favor of the United States upon the ground that the repre- 
sentative of the present Chilean Government and his associates 
were pirates, and were therefore entitled to no consideration 
whatever. 

It is unnecessary to add that he remained lonesome in this 
advocacy. If any person considers this episode a triumph of 
diplomacy, I am content to leave him to his fate. 


MR. CLEVELAND HAS NEVER SOUGHT TO INTERFERE WITH A FOREIGN GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


It has been asserted that the Administration assumed the right 
to interfere with a foreign government. Exactly the contrary 
is the truth. It is nst interference with a foreign govern- 
ment that Mr. Cleveland has protested, and if he is 3 
doctrine it is that which Senators profess to be so fond of, that 
this Government mustin no case invade the territory of another. 
The President takes the position that we should undo what we 
have wrongfully done; that having invaded a foreign ennon, 
and having changed the governmentof that territory, wesho d 

lace mattersas they were before the invasion occurred, and this 

or the purpose of more clearly and emphati establishing a 
doctrine which has not been disputed in this debate, that in no 
case should we destroy the government of another nation. 

The efforts of Mr. Cleveland to restore the Queen were in the 
nature of a protest against previous illegal acts of a representa- 
tive of our Government. He sought to undo as far as possible 
the improper transactions of a diplomatic t. He repudiated 
and condemned that agent’s conduct. Headopted the most pos- 
itive method in carrying out this laudable purpose. More he 
could not do, and he accordingly recommended the matter to 
Congress. President Harrison recognized the new order, So 
did President Cleveland. It is said, as I have remarked, that 
under certain conditions the recognition of belligerent rights 
can not be withdrawn. Such, at least, is the rule stated by Mr. 
Hali (International Law, third edition, page 37). Whether this 
rule applies to the acknowledgment of 3 it is unnec- 
essary to discuss; but assuming such to be the case, if the recog- 
nition is procured by aconspiracy to which the beneficiaries are 
parties, I imagine that there is no doubt of the power to revoke, 
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saving harmless, of course, third parties who have acted bona 
fide. . 

If the Dole administration is an institution of this Govern- 
ment, created by our late minister; if it was established and sup- 

rted by our action; if we were actually in control of the prem- 
ioe: then we had a right to withdraw that support and undo 
the mischief done. 

It should be remembered that the Provisional Government 
was not organized for permanency, but was explicitly formed 
for the sole purpose of procuri the United States to extend 
its jurisdiction over the islands. When we speak of the de facto 
government we allude to an institution having present exist- 
ence and exercising certain functions. This government did 
not pretend to be formed for the purpose for which a nation or- 

es itself. But Mr. Dole and his associates were empowered 

y themselves to act as agents in transferring to the United 
States the soil and independence of the Hawaiian Islands. The 
testimony of Mr. Soper, another annexationist, establishes that 
the Queen believed that she was surrendering to the United 
States, and the provisional people concede that they submitted 
to the United States the question whether their government 
should or should not exist, i. e., whether this nation would con- 
sent to absorb it. 

Under all these circumstances the Queen was justified in sup- 


posing that the Executive would act in the capacity of mediator, |. 


and Mr. Cleveland was certainly authorized to extend some 
supervision and to make some inquiry concerning the situation 
which involved an attempt to extend the dominion of the United 
States over the islands. No one in all our history has more 
thoroughly emphasized than Mr. Cleveland the duty of this Re- 
public to attend to its own affairs and to avoid meddling in for- 


eign politics. 

To conclusion, Mr. President, permit me to say that Iam not 
prepared to defend every officer of this orany other Administra- 
tion, merely because his politics and mine may harmonize, but 
I insist that justice shall be done. 

Mr. Cleveland has done or attempted to do substantially jus- 
tice, and he has done that which honor dictated. His protest 
against the continuance of the present Government of Hawaii 
was made that a record might be written agin | his detesta- 
tion as our chosen Executive, ofacunning and fraudulentscheme 
by which a change of systems eventuated which otherwise would 
never have been brought about. He made that protest, and 
then committed the whole subject to the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate. It is before Congress now. 

The resolution submitted to the Senate embodies an expres- 
sion to the effect that we should TERASE bs conditions as they 
are. Months have gone by. It is 5 7 le to prognosticate 
the future, but the status is such and has been so long con- 
tinued, that it is . in our 3 in page with 
sound policy and proper in every regard to recognize the pres- 
ent 9 fo declare that no foreign power shall inter- 
fere, and to place here upon record the solemn assertion that we 
will not conclude a-treaty of annexation. This recognition be- 
comes inevitable when we consider the continued reception of 
diplomatic agents (Hall’s International Law, page 94; Field’s 
Pro-International Code, section 118), as well as the long con- 
tinued dominancy of the Dole supremacy. 

It is hardly worth while to determine what may be done under 
conditions differing from those presented. It is not necessary 
for immediate ca See to enter into any such debate. Suffice 
it to say that, dealing with this question as it now stands, we are 
in favor of maintaining the stalus quo tothe extent that our mere 
declaration will do so, not because we approve of wrongful acts, 
but because, under prevailing exigencies not of the creation of 
this Administration, it is unwise to adopt any other course. 
We affirm and approve of the action of the President of the 
United States in e the treaty, not necessarily for all 
the reasons which I have stated though all are good reasons to 
me- but because of the varied surroundings upon which I have 
sought to comment. 

1 shall not resume my seat without responding for an instant 
to something said by the able and eloquent Senator from Maine 
[Mr. FRYE] whoa few days ago, in speaking with mingled sarcasm 
and disappointment of the unanimity 1 by Democratic 
Senators in supporting the election repeal bill, alluded to our 
failure to act 5 upon the financial issue . that 
residents of fragile structures should be conservative), and boldly 
prophesied that we would be unable to concentrate our forces 
upon the Hawaiian or other issues. ‘Sufficient for the day is 

e evil thereof.” No doubt my friend and his associates are 
solicitous. Well may they be solicitous. I question whether 
any one upon the other side will regreta division in our ranks, 
es K venture to remark that our adversaries fear our unbroken 

ront. i 

I dislike to say that which is unpleasant, I would not harrow 


the tender sensibilities of those who claim to be so anxious for 
our comfort, but I can not in candor do otherwise than to ex- 
press the Satie that my se tw friends will have to meet 
a united mocracy. The Democratic party is composed of 
men of thought and intelligence; men who act upon principle. 
They will often differ as to detail, but whenever the individual 
can not otherwise bring about concerted action, he will make 
any concession short of sacrificing his conscientious conviction. 
The financial question is one upon which party lines can not be 
drawn. Some Democrats may differ from the President as to 
his views upon silver. I have done so and have not changed my 
opinion. Some may occasionally and at long intervals not agree 
with him as to the advisability of a nomination, just as other 
Senators have disagreed with other Presidents; but do not flat- 
ter yourselves, my 8 friends, that any process of dis- 
integration is at work here, or that I and my colleagues con- 
template suicide. 

e are and will be ready for you. You may have observed 
that we made no loss upon the election repeal matter. Our ma- 
poy was quite comfortable. We are prepared to stand by a 

mocratic Administration. We may criticise a little, but do 
not be misled by this, for a small-sized family row does not mean 
divorce a vinculo. We have followed Mr. Cleveland through 
three campaigns. We are not aipa to recant or to retro- 
grade. e called our attention toan almost lost party policy, not 
merely that the organization to which he and we belong should 
be successful, but that the seep pd Poem rot have the benefit of 
wise laws and a statesmanlike ad tration thereof, and while 
he was temporarily set aside, nevertheless the principles which 
he announced soon became the battle ery of our triumphant le- 
gions. The President may not be perfect; to assert that he was 
so constituted would be to deny hishumanity. We donotclaim 
as much for him in that respect as our modest opponents daily 
claim for themselves. Mr. Cleveland has for many years, not- 
withstanding the doubis of individuals and the slanders of polit- 
ical adversaries, had the respect and admiration of the best 
minds of hiscountry to a granar extent than any other man. 

Upon the pending resolution, Mr. President, while I doubt not 
that Senators upon this side of the Chamber will differ as to 
mere phraseology, there is not one of us, I imagine, who doubts 
that the two propor ts which I have attempted to defend 
should be decided affirmatively and I am led to hope even our 
friends upon the other side will for once join in our good work. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to cite to the Senator from California 
in whose speech I have been much interested, a point which i 
think he has forgotten. Iam more concerned about the law of 
this case and what is to be done, as I said the other day, than I 
am as to what has been done. 

The Senator from California lays down a proposition of law 
from which I wish to dissent. He will find a great abundance 
of authority in the text-booksinsupportof the proposition which 
he lays down. There is no question, however, but that the doc- 
trine thata change of government means a practical withdrawal 
of the minister accredited to that government has become obso- 
lete. The modern practice is that the minister continues under 
the new government. 

I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that in 1848, 
when the State Department was presided over by Mr. Buchanan, 
whom we all ee jer as a very able diplomat and a very able 
man, a very sudden revolution occurred in France, and the 
American minister was the first minister to recognize the new 
republic. The ministers of the other governments followed 
but, as Mr. Polk said in his next message, it was very fitting and 
very proper that our minister should have been the first. 

Not only did the minister continue to exercise the duties of 
his office without any new appointment, but Mr. Buchanan, in 
words of the highest praise, spoke of his racognition o? the 
French Republic. 

The President of the United States, Mr. Polk, in his next an- 
nual message—I shall not read it, though Ihave here before me 
both of his me es on the subject—spoke in terms of the high- 
est approbation of the fact that our minister had 8 Tec- 
ognized the new republic, and then referred to the sympathy 
which we naturally feel for the French people. 

So I want to say to the Senator that in modern times that doc- 
trine is not in practice anywhere, and, as he must know, every 
representative of aforeign power at the Hawaiian Islands re- 
cognized the new government without waiting to hear from the 
home government. So the old idea has fallen into disrepute. 

I wish to say one other word. There seems to be a little com- 
plaint that there was a sympathy going out from our represen- 
tative when this old, effete, and farcical monarchy was to be de- 
stroyed, a sort of opéra bouffe, as somebody has called it, and 

roperly so. I have not any doubt that there was, and I should 
a ashamed of an American minister who did not feel that way. 
That has always been the boast of this country. It can be found 
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in the letter of one of our distinguished Secretaries of State, in 
which he said, speaking of one of the South American revolu- 
tions, that it was our openly expressed sympathy which pre- 
vented intervention and assisted those people in maintaining 
the contest with the mother country. 

It has always been so. When Mexico was figh Spain we 
did not conceal our sympathy anywhere. We made it apparent 
to the whole world that we were on their side; but when later 
Mexico was brought into trouble by European intervention, in 
every department of the Government, in every phase of Ameri- 
can life, we proclaimed our sympathy with the existing affair. 
When the Mexican Government had been reduced in numbers 
to such an extent that the president fied to the frontier, prepar- 
atory to 2 N across our line if it was necessary, accom- 
panied, as I have been told by good authority, with only 32 men, 
and when, for his daily bread, he depended upon the contribu- 
tions of the patriotic people of that country, we proclaimed every- 
where that he was the legal executive of Mexico, and our great 
minister, Mr. Seward, said to France: 

As we do now, we shall continue to recognize Gen. Juarez as the constitu- 
tional executive of Mexico. 

There has been a time when we were not so afraid as we are 
to-day of expressing sympathy against monarchies and in favor 
of a change of government in the direction of greater freedom 
and greater liberty. 

Mr. President, as an American citizen I hope the day is far 
distant when either as representatives, as officials, or as citizens, 
we shall be afraid of expressing our sympathy with advanced 
liberal ideas, and when we see a throne tottering, whether it be 
in the Sandwich Islands or in Europe, we shall express our grati- 
tude and our joy, and, as far as is consistent with international 
law, our 9 Kanpe to render it such assistance as may make 
it effective. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. President, I understood the 
Senator to say that a minister has power to recognize a new 
government. That statement has the merit of novelty. It was 
never made before. I stated,and I affirm, that there is no dis- 
pute either in the books or in practice that when a minister rec- 
ognizes a new government, as was done in France—I stated that 
I was perfectly familiar with that case—he depends upon the 
ratification of his act by the home government. He has abso- 
lutely no authority to personally and effectively recognize any 
8 That function is vested by the Constitution wholly 

the Executive. 

When he is accredited to a king, or queen, or nation, and 
when that government is swept away, itis for the state which 
accredited the minister—not for the minister—to determine 
whether the home government shall be represented at the for- 
eign court. He may possess personal traits which would not fit 
him for contact with the newly constituted authority, or perhaps 
his government might not wish to acknowledge the changed 
conditions, or might decline to sustain diplomatic relations. It 
is proper for the minister to guard the interests of his country- 
men- it is his duty to do so. If he does recognize the new state, 
the approval of his government will justify his act. But the 
efficacy of his declaration is dependent wholly upon the ratifica- 
tfon of his government. It is but little if anything more than a 
recommendation. 

Secondly, the Senator’s statement regording his leaning 
towards republican institutions is all right; but when Mr. 
Stevens deliberately accepted a commission directed to the 
Queen of the Hawaiian Islands and agreed that he would go 
there and act honorably and faithfully as a minister of this Gov- 
ernment introduced toher, the great and good friend” of Pres- 
ident Harrison and of this Government, it was his duty todo one 
of twothings—either to turn back as soon as he found he could 
not deport himself in friendliness, or, acting there, to do so in 
good faith and in accordance with settled custom. 

I sympathize with democratic institutions as sincerely as my 
friend, and I concede and proclaim the illogical character of 
monarchical power. For myself, I wish that the saving influ- 
ence of the principles upon which we act, upon which we de- 
pend, and to which we are forever anchored might prevail and 
control other peoples; but, nevertheless, I believe that when we 
assume an obligation, whether it be expressed or implied, when 
we send a representative to a foreign government we disgrace 
ourselves if we decline to act bona fide, or fail to remain abso- 
lutely free of entanglements with enemies or revolutionists 
plotting against that government. If its character is not such 
as will permit us to consistently maintain relations, then we 
should withdraw from the distasteful contact. 

We must not appear in history in a dual character and should 
not under any contingency excuse ourselves by the pretense 
that the Queen is no good anyhow.” If this Queen was good 
enough to induce the sending of Mr. Stevens to her court, if she 
was virtuous enough to warrant his presentation to her, and if 


she was meritorious enough to be received and saluted by our 
naval officers and our vessels of war just as any other foreign po- 
3 then she was great enough to be treated with candor and 

rness. z 

I draw, as I said before, no distinction as to the duty of our 
minister in favor of a powerful state as contrasted with the case 
of a weaker nition. My preferences I will express elsewhere, 
but if I proceed as minister to a friendly power I will remain 
faithful to my trust or decline employment for which I am not 
competent. 

In the Mexican case we studiously refused to interfere. We 
accorded belligerent rights to both disputants. The letter 
which I read at length from Mr. Seward to Mr. Dayton, the Sen- 
ator will see, covers the subject. There is no question that we 
sympathized with the South American republics—they were in- 
deed republics springing from the popular will—but we waited 
for seven years before we recognized their independence, al- 
though they had won absolute freedom—although during nearly 
all that time they had been completely removed so far as the 
administration of their affairs were concerned from the mother 
country. But Mr. Stevens did not wait seven minutes or seven 
seconds, but he recognized the Provisional Government before 
the Queen had been dethroned, and without any proof of popular 
acquiescence and without the pretense of necessity. 

Į see nothing in the statement of my friend which in any wa; 
relieves the situation so far as Mr. Stevens and his aiders an 
abettors are concerned. 

Mr. TELLER. With the permission of the Senator who de- 
sires to take the floor, I will read the exact language of Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Ihave read it two or three times. 

Mr. TELLER. And I think the Senator will see that I am 
perfectly correct. Our minister was Mr. Rush. Few men of 
greater accomplishments have ever represented this country 
abroad than Mr. Rush; everybody understands that. We had 
two great men dealing with the subject, one as minister and the 
other as Secretary of State. Mr. Buchanan, in writing to Mr. 
Rush, says: 

It was right and proper that the envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
porna from the United States should betthe first to recognize, so far as 

powers extended, the Provisional Government of the French Republic. 
Indeed, had the representative of any other nation preceded you this 
good work, it would have been regretted by the President. 

He was to be prompt. Then Mr. Buchanan goes on to say 
what I shall not read, for I do not wish to take up time, but he 
says substantially we recognize no difference between a de facto 
and de jure government. The Senator said that he did not; and 
so I shall not waste any time on that point. 

What does President Polk say in his special message of April 
3, 1848. I read it: 

The promptrecognition of the new Government by the representative of 
the United States at the French court meets full and unqualified appro- 
bation, and he has been authorized in a suitable manner to make known 
this fact to the constituted authorities of the French Sepa Called u 
toact upon asudden emergency, which could not have m anticipa by 
his — he judged rightly of the fee s and sentiments of his 
Government and of his countrymen, when, in advance of the diplomatic 
representatives of other countries, he was the first to reco 80 far as it 
was in his power, the free government established by the people. 

Mr. President, for the first time in my life I have heard the 
declaration that the representative of this Government going to 
another owed some fealty to the Government to which he was 
accredited. I beg the Senator to understand that that is not 

ood law. Mr. Stevens was under no obligation of fealty to the 
Susan of Hawaii. He was our representative. and not hers, and 
he could do with promptness just what Mr. Rush did in the 
affair in France. ere is no moral turpitude in a man who is 
accredited to a government, recognizing the destruction of that 
government, but the Senator himself itted in his argument 
that a minister was under no obligation to assist in preserving 
it. I admit that he was not authorized by international law to 
assist in destroying it. 

Mr. WHITE of California. That is what I say. 

Mr. TELLER. But if he should assist in destroying it, I say 
the doctrine laid down by international writers everywhere, as 
Isaid the other day, has been that vice does not follow the gov- 
ernment. It was so laid down by Mr. Buchanan; it has been so 
laid down by all our writers on international law, and by anum- 
ber of our Secretaries of State. 

We do not concern ourselves, said Mr. Buchanan in speaking 
of another case, about the legality of the organization. Does it 
exist, is all we inquire. That isall we have a right to inquire. If 
we get back to the proposition, which I think is the only one, itis 
this: The President of the United States said he thought it was 
his duty to destroy the Provisional Government and put the 
Queen back on the throne, and the Senator from California says 
he thinks it was the duty of the President to do so. 

The President has devolved that duty upon Congress. The 
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conclusion: would have been, if the Senator had not disclaimed 
it, that the Senator believes that the duty is now devolved upon 
us, because he has not told us when that ceased to be our duty, 
if it was the duty of the President. The Senator will not claim 
that it is our duty now to destroy the existing Government; he 
will not declare that, because he knows that American senti- 
ment will not tolerate it. 

T have gone into no discussion of this case heretofore as to the 
action of the President, and I do not intend to do sonow. I 
have no criticism to make on it, because criticism is not of any 
profit in this condition of things. Ihavenotexamined—I do not 
mean to say that I have not studied the . I mean I 
have not discussed the question of what Mr. Stevens did. Ad- 
mit that everything he did was wrong; admit that the Presi- 
dent was right, if you choose, on the one side, or admit on the 
other, that he was wrong, the question presented is, what we are 
todo? The matter has been remitted to us. 

Shall we go on and carry out what the President attempted 
to accomplish and failed, or shall we say here isa government 
existing, no matter how it came into existence, it been in 
existence a year and we will recognize it,” leaving the question 
of annexation or nonannexation to be determined afterwards by 
those of us who believe in annexation, and are in favorofit, and 
yom who a Henere in it and are re N 

© prac: question is, are we going to keep those people 
in turmoil? Are we going to keep a minister there who ted 
pies an attitude of semi-hostility to them, as I have no doubt the 
minister believes it is his duty to maintain, until we shall de- 
clare in some authoritative manner: that we disagree with the 
views which the President entertained at the time he sent the 
2 out or sent him the instructions under which he is still 
acting’ 

Mr. WHITE of California. There are some people, Mr. Pres- 
ident, who think that the king can do no wrong; there are some 
Senators who believe that the President can do no right. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not. 

Mr. WHITE of California: Mr. President, my friend from 
Colorado states a propasiston of law which is very nearly right. 
If he would make it just right, we should not have any dispute 
about this matter; but eee it a little unwittingly, I think. 
Ot course; his views may be accurate and mine otherwise, but I 
am speaking of the subject from my standpoint. 

The French case furnishes an instance where our minister 
recognized a republic. 

Mr. TELLER. No, a provisional government. 
republic then, but became a republic afterward. 

r. WHITEof California. It wasa pretty good republic then, 
as the Senator will perceive if he will read the whole of the mes- 
sage from which he has quoted, and a republic erected under cir- 
cumstances widely different from those attending the formation of 
the Dole organization. Our minister recognized it not because he 
had any power to do, but merely as asuggestion to our Executive, 
and Mr. Buchanan's recital is plainly and clearly in ratification 
of his act. The minister had no power to recognize. If the home 
Government had not seen fit to ratify, his act. would have been 
utterly nugatory from its inception. There was no authority of 
the sort vested in him. I said before, and repeat now, that 
when a change of Government occurs there is nothing to inhibit 
a minister making his recommendation, and in so acting then and 
there as to protect the interest of his countrymen then and there, 
he is always taking the chance of ratification.. He acts, in diplo- 
matic phrase, in the hope of ratification.” I have never said 
anything else, and the Senator’s argument, as I said before, in 
no manner detracts from what I have uttered.. In the French 
instance the minister's conduct and anticipations were justified 
by the facts. It was otherwise with Mr. Stevens. 

Iam complaining of Mr. Stevens, not merely because he as- 
sumed to treat a new organization as a government, but because 
his- conduct, taking it in view of what occurred, was wholly 
without warrant. My complaint is based upon the proposition 
that he recognized that as a de facto government which was no 
government at all, and that his recognition was simply an ap- 
proval of that which he had done himself. I am proud of my 
ta ” was the proper construction of his message of recogni- 

n, 
I have further criticised him for raising up our flag and as- 
that sovereignty which his superiors plainly told him 
subsequently he had no right to do. 

I further repeat that the question of the integrity of a gov- 
ernor, of a queen or a king, or the enlightened, virtuous, or 
stable characterof everyone connected with a recognized power 
or the want of these traits do not alter the duty of a minister to 
treat those as friendly whom his country declares to be so. He 


It was not a 


can not a government unless the law warrants him in 
Going so. He is not empowered to select rulers fòr other peo- 
ples. 


We aro glad to note the spread of democratic ideas. It is 


true, as the Senator has said, that we always hail with satisfac- 
tion the establishment of a republic, and we look with regret 
upon monarchical success, but nothing will absolve our diplo- 
matic officer from doing his duty as a straightforward and sin- 
cere man, 

I know, and I trust the Senator is aware of the fact thatI 
know, that our minister owes no fealty to a foreign potentate. I 
have never so intimated. LIunderstand this, but when that min- 
ister enters into the presence of a foreign potentate as our envoy, 
represented to be trustworthy, and worthy of confidence and re- 
gard, it is his obligation to be decent and to let conspiracies and 
conspirators— whether right or wrong—severely alone. If Mr. 
Stevens seized a book aud threw it at the head of the Queen 
when he first appeared before her, it might emphasize the fact 
that he believed as does the Senator from Colorado, but it would 
not be proper. In his contact with a foreign court the minister 
must deport himself as a gentleman, not only in private inter- 
course, but also in his diplomatic relations, and by that phrase 
I mean not merely his manner of address, but his entire conduct. 
This he must do out of respect for his own countrymen. 

As Mr. Stevens came to Queen Liliuokalani with the letter 
of credence already mentioned, directed to her as the great and 
good friend” of the President of the United States, as long as 
he bore that assurance of our Government's. regard, declaring 
him to be worthy of the Queen's confidence, and used it to gain 
admission to her presence and her home, it was at least his 
oe as an American, not because he owed fealty to her, 

t because he owed fealty here, toabstain fromthe commission 
of acts hostile to her and her people. He should have acted 
toward her ashe would have acted toward any other monarch, 
or any other power whether great or small, strong or weak, both 
publicly and in private. His character as à minister should have 
absorbed his personality. 


The Tariff, 
SPEECH 
HON. TOM L. JOHNSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 10, 1894; 
On the bill (H. R. 4364) toreduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to submit, as a part of my remarks on 
the proposed bill, the folowing letter, which I wrote to some of 
my constituents a few days ago: 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 29, 1893. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I have received your communica- 
tion and that from Messrs. Landesman, Hirscheimer & Co., to 
which you refer, asking me to vote against the Wilson tariff bill, 
unless it isamended by adding to the duty of 45 per cent ad valo- 
rem, which it proposes, an additional duty of 49} cents per und, 

Ishall donothing of the kind. My objection to the Wilson 
bill is not that its duties are too low, but that mey are too high. 
I will do all I can to cut its duties down, but I will strenuously 
utting them up. You ask me to vote to make cloaks 
artificially dear. How can I do that without making it harder 
for those who need cloaks to get cloaks? Even if this would 
benefit you, would it not injure others? There are many cloak- 
makers in Cleveland, it is true, but they are few as compared 
with the cloak-users. Would you consider me an honest Repre- 
sentative if I would thus consent to injure the many for the ben- 
efit of the few, oven though the few in this case were yourselves? 

And you ask me to demand, in addition to a monstrous ad va- 
lorem duty of 45 per cent, a still more monstrous woens duty of 
49} cents a pound—a weight duty that will make the poorest 
sewing girl pay as much tax on her cheap shoddy cloak as Mrs. 
Astor or Mrs. Vanderbilt would be called on to pay on a cloak 
of the finest velvets and embroideries! Do you really want me 
to vote to thus put the burden of taxation on the poor while let- 
ting the rich escape? Whether you want me to or not, I will 
not do it. 

That, as your employers say, aserviceable cloak can be bought 
in Berlin at $1.20 affords no reason in my mind for reed dy up 
the tariff. On the contrary, it is the strongest reason for abolish- 
ing it altogether. There are lots of women in this country who 


oppose 


would be rejoiced to get cloaks so cheaply; lots of women who 
must now pinch and strain to geta cloak; lots of women who 
can not now afford to buy cloaks, and must wear old or cast-off 
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garments or shiver with cold. Is it not common justice that we 
should abolish every tax that makesit harder for them to clothe 
themselves? ` : 

No; I will do nothing to keep up duties. I will do everything 
I can tocut them down. Ido not believe in taxing one citizen 
for the purpose of enriching another citizen. You elected me 
on my declaration that I was op to 2 believing it 
but a scheme for enabling the few to rob the many, and that I 
was opposed even to a tariff for revenue, believing that the oy 
just way of raising revenues is by the single tax upon land val- 
ues. So long as I continue to zaprem ou in Congress I shall 
act on the principle of equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none, and whenever I can abolish any of the taxes that are 
now levied on labor or the products of labor I will do it, and where 
I can not abolish I will do my best to reduce. When you get 
tired of that you can elect someone in my place who suits you 
better. If zou want duties kept up, you may get an honest pro- 
tectionist that will serve you; you can not get an honest free 
trader. 

But I believe that you have only to think of the matter to see 
that in adhering to principle I will be acting for the best inter- 
ests of all working men and women, yourselves among the num- 
ber. This demand for protective duties for the benefit of the 
American workingman is the veriest sham. You can not pro- 
tect labor by putting import duties on goods. Protection makes 
it harder for the masses of our people to live. It may increase 
the profits of favored capitalists; it may build up trusts and 
create great fortunes, but it can not raise wages. You know for 
Jos ves that what your employers pay youin wages đoes not 

pend on what any tariff may enable them to make, but on 
what they can get others to take your places for. 

You have to stand the competition of the labor market. Why, 
then, should you try to shut yourselves out from the advantages 
that the competition of the goods market should give to you? 
It is not protection that makes wages higher here than in Ger- 
many. They were higher here before we had any protection, 
and in the saturnalia of protection that has reigned here for 
some years past you have seen wages go down, until the country 
is now crowded with tramps and hundreds of thousands of men 
are now supported by charity. What made wages higher than 
in Germany is the freer access to land, the natural means of all 
production, and as that is closed up and monopoly sets in wages 
must decline. What labor needs is not protection, but justice; 
not legalized restrictions which permit one set of men to tax 
their fellows, but the free eae to all for the exertion of 
their own powers. The real struggle for the rights of labor and 
for those fair wages that consist in the fullearnings of the laborer 
is the struggle for freedom and against monopolies and restric- 
tions; and in the effort to cut down protection it is timidly begin- 
ning. Ishall support the Wilson bill with all my ability and 
all my strength. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
TOM L. JOHNSON. 
To JOSEPH LACHNECT, EMIL WEISELS, JOSEPH FRANKEL, 
and others, tailors and tailoresses in the employ of Messrs. 
Landesman, Hirscheimer & Co., cloak manufac turers. 


Tariff—Coal. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM M. MOK AIG, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, Janwary 23, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. McKAIG said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: While the general scheme of tariff reduction 
or reform presented in the bill now under discussion possesses 
many features of asimple revenue measure, yet I find in it what 
in . judgment seems an unwise, unjust, and inequita- 
ble discrimination in the method of levying the same. 

Let me illustrate my point by citing a group of manufacturing 
industries located in my native l Where something more 
than arevenue duty is retained upon iron, steel, glass, cement, 
and tin plate, and the revenue duty of 75 cents per ton on bitu- 
minas ae has been abolished by placing that article on the 

. The Democratic party, when in n of the lower branch 
of Congress, with full power to ak e papra e measures, evi- 


dently considered the existing duty on bituminous coal simply 
of a revenue character, as it was not disturbed under either the 
Morrison or Mills bills, while far-reaching and material reduc- 
tions were made in the then existing dutiable schedule. 

Mr. Chairman, it was aptly suggested during the recent tariff 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee, when para- 
graph 432, relating to bituminous coal, was under- consideration, 

Se 

What is known as Mr. Clay's tariff in 1842 put coal at 81.75 per ton, and what 
is known as the Walker tariff of 1846, followed MY the tariff of 1847, put 
coal at an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent in 1 and 20 per cent in 1847. 
That was considered to be a low tariff on coal, and yet that was at the rate 
of $1.20 per ton, while it is now 75 cents per ton. 

These tarifs show that in the early days of our Government coal was 
above the rest of the dutiable goods, ta’ them as a whole. The duty on 
coal to-day is far below the average of the dutiable list. 

The statement handed you by the chairman will show that coal is now a 
little over 22 cent in duties on the general list-while the dutiable 
on the entire list are about 50 per cent. The coal duty is about one- less 
than all the other articles combined which the consumer uses. 

Now, sir, I feel that in oriog my amendment which merely 
retains the oiy (75 cents) placed upon bituminous coal during 
the heated tariff discussions in the second session of the Forty- 
second Congress (1872), I am not antagonizing the sentiment of 
tariff reform nor running counter to the principles of a tariff 
for revenue as enunciated in the last Democratic platform. 

When upon the hustings in the fall of 1892, can the two 
western counties of the Congressional district I have the honor 
to represent in this House, and where the great bituminous coal 
fields of Maryland are found, the question of the Democratic 
policy in reference to the tariff on coal being dominant, in re- 
plying to the criticisms of my vigilant opponent I said that the 
present duty of 75 cents per ton on bi ous was unques- 
tionably a revenue duty in character, and that whilst material 
reductions would be made all along the dutiable schedule, yet 
bituminous coal would in all probability remain untouched, for 
the reasons above stated. Revenue be g absolutely necessary 
to pay the expenses of the Government, I believed the polic: 
contemplated by the national Democracy to be wise and practi- 
cable, and to-day my opinion is unchanged, and for that reason 
Learnestly advocate the retention of the present revenue duty 
on coal. 

The ¢ from time to time in the duty on bituminous 
oot are shown in the following compilation of the tariff laws, to 

t: 


Duty per 
Year. Rate. ton 

2 cents per bushel, equals. 80. 50 
-| cents per bushel, equals.. 81 
44 cents per bushel, equals 1.20 
5 cents per bushel, equals. 1.40 
10 cents per bush uals...... 2. 80 
5 cents per bushel, equals 1.40 
6 cents per bushel, equals... ... ie 
; 30 per cent ad valorem, equals..| $0. 65- .75 
1857 to 186: 24 per cent, equals .55- 65 
1861 to 1882 1,00 
1862 to 1804. 1.10 
1864 to 1872. 1.25 
1872 to 1893... 75 


During the period from June, 1854, to March, 1866, the reci- 
procity treaty was in force, and coal from the British ssions 
in North America was admitted into the United States duty free. 

Ex-Senator Davis of West Virginia, during the recent hear- 
ings before the Ways and Means Committee, said: 

There are people here to-day from four States, and it is hardly necessary 
to argue for free coal. AsIsee present the distinguished Representative 
from Massachusetts [Mr. STEVENS, a member of the Ways and — Com- 
mittee}, I want to say that the people of New England could not consistently 
ask for free coal and at the same e Say to the rest of us that we must pay 
two or three times as much on our goods which they manufacture. We yt 
tothe people of New England, although they use a great deal of coal, let it 
remain where it is. 

The duty on coal is more of an iteminthewayofrevenue. Statisticsshow 
that Canada received about a million dollars from the United States a year 
for coal which is shipped there. For instance, I think Canada received about 
$1,600,000 revenue on coal shipped there last year. Our Governmentreceived 
from the bituminous coal during the last two years nearly a million dollars 
each year in revenue. I think it was $817,000 for the year ending June 30, 
1893. Quite an item of revenue in these days when there is such a call for 
economy. 

Mr. Chairman, one has only to glance at the-enormous bitu- 
minous coal fields lying in thirty States and Territories of our 
Union to have any adequate conception of the value of this vast 
interest. According to a recent carefully compiled govern- 
mental publication entitled, Production of Coal in 1892,” by 
E. W. Parker, of the United States Geological Survey, the- 

Production of bituminous coal in 1892 (and in this is included, for the sake 
of convenience and for comparison with the output of previous years, a 

uct of semianthracite, semibituminous, cannel, ana dignite coals and 
anthracite product of Colorado, New Mexico, and Vi ), Was 11 - 
971 long tons, or 125,856,587 short tons, valued at $125,124,381. Compared wi 
the product of 1891, it was 105,288,962 long tons, or 117,901,238 short tons, 
$117,181,400. The output in 1892 shows an increase of 7,996, 
8,959,529 short tons, and an increase in value of $7,985,981. 
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In the bituminous coal mines the total number of persons employed in 
1892 was 212,893, as compared with 205,372 in 1891. The average num of 
king ¢ Was 219 in 1892, against 223 in 1891. The d total of em- 
pio; és coal mines (bituminous and anthracite) in the United States in 
892. was 341,913, their average working time being 212 days. 

Two hundred million dollars are invested in this great indus- 
try, anditis more generally distributed through the Union than 
any of our great American industries. 

l. Lamb, of Virginia, in his statement before the Ways and 
Means Committee, at the recent hearings, said: 


Wehave 600,000 square miles of bituminous coal already discovered in our 
vast country, and well distributed. It is the cheapest fuel to the greatest 
number found in the world. It is proper our Government should look after 
its development. It only needs protection along the coast, so that in times 
of war our seaports shall not depend upon foreign supplies. 


The following tables (from Production of Coal in 1892”) ex- 
hibit the production of all kinds of coal in the United States in 
1892, together with the distribution for consumption and world’s 
product of same: 

Coal product of the United States, by States. 


Sold tolo- 
Loaded at) cal trade 
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Average] Total 
number number 
of days | of em- 
active. | ployés. 


States. 


$5,788,898 | 81.05 271| 10,075 
66, 230 1.24 19 | 1,128 
209,711 2.40 204 187 

5, 685, 112 1.62 220 5, 747 
212; 761 299 277 467 

16, 243, 645 ‘91 2191) 34,585 

3, 620, 582 1.08 225 | 6,436 

2,043, 479 1.71 211 8,257 

5, 175, 060 1.82 236| 8,170 

3, 955, 595 1.81 2060 6,559 

2,271, 238 82 217| 6,724 

3, 053, 580 80 225 3,886 
121,314 1.56 195 230 

8, 369, 659 1.23 20 5, 893 

1, 330, 847 2.36 258| 1,158 

4,500 ( 
1,074, 601 1.62 2233 1,683 
9, 599 1.44 90 
39, 250 90 54 

12,722,745 04 22, 576 
148, 546 4.29 90 

89, 017, 164 81 66, 055 

2.355,41 1 15 4,928 
569, 333 2.82 871 
562, 625 1.56 646 
578, 429 80 836 

2,763, BAT 2.28 2,564 

7,852, 114 +80 14, 867 

3, 168, 776 1.27 3, 133 

o 126, 856,567 |125, 124, 381 .99 
Pennsylvania (anthracite) 52, 472, 504 | 82, 432,000 57 
Grand total 1 
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The world’s product of coal. 
Tons. 

Great Britain, 1892. 871 
United States, 1892. ori 
Germany, 1892 000 

ce, 1892. 073 
Belgium, 1891.. 644 
Austria, 1890.. 000 
Russia, 189 408 
Canada, 1890. 661 
Japan, 1890.. „284 
Sweden, 1888 300, 000 
Spain, 1891.. 147 
TOCAN oso seh r aston 390, 320 

e SN aoe aoe Pease tae 524, 651, 479 
Percentage of the United States 


*Includes 20,555,000 tons lignite. Exclusive of lignite, 


Mr. Chairman, the Georges Creek bituminous coal fields of 
Western Maryland comprise some eight or ten mines lying 
within a radius of 10 or 12 miles, and is doubtless the oldest pro- 
ducer of coal in this country. Its output in the early days be- 
fore rail and canal lines of transportation were built found its 
way to the Eastern markets by means of flatboats on the flood 
waters of the Potomac River, and since 1842, to the present year, 
this ancient region has furnished the country with over 55,000, 000 
tons of as fine asteam-producing coal as is mined anywhere in 
the world. 

About $35,000,000 are invested in its properties— 
As President Walbridge stated before the committee— 


and upwards of 10,000 men are aoe directly through its instrumental- 
ity. ese men are men of families and many of them own their own 
homes and are as intelligent and well-informed as any citizens in the United 
States. The output of ion this year will be about 3,500,000 tons, of 
which amount 2,000,000 tons be sent to tide water and will find its mar- 
kets in New England. 

Being on the eastern slopesof the Alleghany Mountains, nine- 
tenths of this coal finds its market in the seaboard States through 
railroads and canal lines pang their termini in Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. The follow- 
ing table gives the cost of bituminous coal at Boston, probabl 
the greatest distributing pointin manufacturing New England: 


Analysis—Cost of bituminous coal at Boston. 


81.00 $1.00 


Cost at Boston, including duty 
If coal is made free, deduct duty. 4 eee 


The duty on American coal going into Canada is 60 cents per 
short ton, or about 67 cents per long ton. 

Mr. Chairman, when we asked for an equitable adjustment of 
the tax that is the inevitable outcome of any tariff, be it for 
high measure of protection or for revenue purposes only, we 
must remember that each one of the 212,893 miners engaged in 
producing bituminous coal throughout the country is plying an 
extra-hazardous occupation for a living, and that when he dresses 
in the morning and goes to his work don in a coal mine un- 
derneath the ground“ he is taxed from his skin out to circum- 
ambient air on the clothes he wears, When he enters the mine 
he lights his little mining tin lamp, which has its measure of 
tax, and when he reaches his place of work and commences to 
dig the breast coal it is with a taxed pick, the point of which 
strikes coal as a raw material lying in its native bed; and from 
the moment of its detachment from the same, the element of la- 
bor becomes a part of every ton mined. 

The miner loads the coal into the mining car that carries not 
only the coal but a tax, too, which is run to the mouth of the 
mine, and there its cargo is discharged down a taxed iron chute 
into taxed iron railroad cars, which are hauled by taxed engines 
from the mine to the markets of the country. hen the bitu- 
minous coal enters the furnace of the manufacturing plant as 
free material tofurnish the steam power that aids to produce 
the finished article, it isan element of reduced cost of produc- 
tion and at the same time itis a basis of increased profit to the 
manufacturer. Allaround the miner are industries whose prod- 
ucts will, under the provisions of this bill, be in a measure pro- 
tected from competition by a more than revenue duty imposed 
upon foreign articles of like character entering our country in 
search of markets. Has he not, in view of all of the facts above 
detailed, tenable grounds of complaint as to the unjust and ineq- 
uitable discrimination against the product of his labor? 
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As an eloquent Pennsylvanian said, during the tariff discus- 
sion in 1872: 


Let us be just and even generous to these hardy sons of toll Tua OTa 


Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? } 
Mr. MCKAIG. Certainly. 
Mr. DALZELL. IfI understand, you want a duty on coal? 
Mr. McKAIG. I want the pron revenue duty retained. 
Mr. DALZELL. Did not the gentleman vote to putsteel rails 
on the free list? 8 À 

Mr. McKAIG. Idid when I heard Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio, in 
response to your denial of the existence of a steel-rail pool, re- 
ply: 

Well, here is a copy of a contract with the Maryland Steel Company, 
which proves its existence. At Baltimore, the other day, on the 22d day of 
November, to be exact, in the circuit court, room No. 2, there was a petition 

resented by the Maryland Steel Company asking the privilege of selling 

„000 tons of steel rail at &5 a ton, to one Robert F. Kennedy. The con- 
tract was presented in legal form. Here is a copy, Exhibit A above referred 
to, which anybody can inspect for himself. 

Now, I have been endeavoring to discover who this Mr. Kennedy is. I 
find he is a large stockholder, director, and member of the executive board 
of the Cambria Iron Company, a rival concern of the Maryland Steel Com- 

He is also secretary of the board of control of the present steel-rail 
pool which went into existence about the 22d of November last. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, the secretary of this pool, makes a contract with a rival concern at 
Sparrows Point to pay them about 61, O00 a day to close up their mill and 
make no steel. The effect of retaining a duty of 25 per cent on steel rails, 
as the committee proposes, will be to perpetuate the pool. 

At Steelton, Md., the Pennsylvania cg really the same concern as 

parrows Point, would get from the pool $80,000 a year to stop making 
steel rails above 50 pounds to the yard. 


Now, sir, this arrangement went into effect, and to-day we find 

these mills closed down and over 1,000 men thrown out of em- 
loyment in midwinter, when pinching poverty and industrial 

1 are felt in every section of our country. The object of 
the steel rail pool is doubtless to crush outall home competition 
and rely upon the import duty’s restraining the foreign steel 
rails from entering the country and contesting with it for the 
markets of the same. Should any of the owners of the bitumi- 
nous coal fields in this country entera coal pool to strangle home 
competition by closing rival mines and causing the discharge of 
the miners employed therein, I would be the very last man to 
defend their action. 

Mr. Chairman, careful estimates place the consumption of an- 
thracite coal annually in New England at 6,000,000 tons and . 
wards, which is almost entirely used for domestic purposes. It 
meets no foreign contestant, although on the free list, and sets its 
own as to price in marketing the same. Its twin brother 
in this great American industry—bituminous coal has not been 
at all backward in invading the New England markets, for fully 
6,000,000 tons of the same were consumed last year despite the 
fact thata foreign contestant was and is ready, when opportunity 
presents itself, to enter our ports and contest with it for the 
palm of supremacy. Should the prosent duty be abolished that 
opporsaniy will be presented, and the cost of laying down a ton 
of Nova Scotia coal will be the basis of the selling price of bi- 
tuminous coal in the New England manufacturing centers. 

The George’s Creek bituminous coal fields, owing tolocation 
and character of W can be more economically worked 
that any other one field situated upon the eastern slope of the 
Alleghany Mountains, and yet the two or three hundred miles 
of rail transportation to the seaboard necessary to place it in the 
markets of the East, especially New England, enhances the cost 
of the article so much that itis extremely questionable whether it 
can compete in the markets of the manufacturing centers with 
a foreign coal mined in Nova Scotia by alien capital and shipped 
to New England ports at a much less cost than our product can 
be sold there for, should coal go upon the free list. 


The new syndicate will mine coal in Nova Scotia— 


Said President Walbridge— 


with the most approved mining methods, and will put coal on vessels and 

run it down to Boston. They have arranged for a large number of coal 

barges, which will be towed by steamers. They can carry from one thousand 

snare hundred tons each. This is reducing the costof water transporta- 
on to a mum. 


Mr. Chairman, Nova Scotia’s average railroad transportation 
from mine to seaboard is about 23 miles. From this standpoint 
it is evident transportation is the main factor controlling prices 
atselling points. Hence it will not be the survival of the fittest, 
but the survival of the most available, when American bitumi- 
nous coal meets its rival from Nova Scotia in the seaboard 
markets unrestricted by 75 cents of an import duty; and the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written from Boston to the New 
York World in January last gives an idea of just what our New 


England friends think of the value and influence of cheap trans- 
portation: 

The value of fuel is of course influenced by its availability. The proxim- 
ity of the Nova Scotia mines to Boston by a deep water route renders them 

prime importance. Buyers will seek the cheapest market and the exist- 
ing demand of Eastern New England for cheaper coal is loud at the present 
time because of the knowledge of the teeming seams of Cape Breton. 

The control of the market by transportation is shown in the large impor- 
tations of American soft coal into the Dominion. There is the duty of 60 
cents a ton on softcoal, while anthracite is admitted free. Ontario imported in 
1892, 1,510,000 tons of American bituminous coal to supply her manufacturers. 
There were also 1,400,000 tons of anthracite coal imported. Formerly, Que- 
bec took a large annual tonnage of American bituminous coal, but the haul 
being a longer one the duty raised the price too much and now Novia Sco- 
tia eg lies the bulk of the bituminous fuel, less than 100,000 tons being re- 
cely om the States. The haul from the mines of Nova Scotia to the rich 
manufacturing districts of Ontario is too long to prevent the successful 
competition of American coal from Cumberland, Pennsylvania, and the 
Ohio regions. 

Mr. Chairman, arguments have been advanced on the floor of 
the House to show that the bituminous coal fields of the Union 
will be benefited by the probable removal of duty on coal by 
Canada; but, sir, the control of the rich manufacturing districts 
of Ontario by the American bituminous coal producer of Western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio can not compensate the coal-producers 
on the eastern slope of the Alleghany Mountains for the loss of 
their natural market in the New England States, as additional 
cost of mountain transportation, as well as long haul, will effec- 
tually bar their entrance to the markets of the same. 

Markets for the sale of bituminous coal at intermediate points 
between the mouth of mines and the Eastern group of manufac- 
turing plants, where this class of steam-producing coal is in 
great demand, are quickly supplied, owing to the now almost 
general use of hard or anthracite coal for domestic purposes on 
account of its superior cleanliness. I am informed that one of 
the mines in Georges Creek Valley, employing over 400 men, 
sends all of its product to Boston. 

The discovery and development of new bituminous coal fields 
in Virginia, West Virginia, and the Pennsylvania Clearfield re- 
gion has greatly sharpened the lines of competition in the sell- 

g price in the seaboard markets. Railroad rates have been 
greatly reduced to meet low prices, and in some instances the 
railroad companies who have invested in the coal acreage are 
hauling their produet at almost minimum rates to get it into the 
markets at a selling price. 

The control of the markets by 5 could not be bet- 
ter exemplified than by instancing the coigns of vantage pos- 
sessed by the three most prominent bituminous coal fields lying 
on the eastern slope of the Alleghany Mountains, namely, the 
Georges Creekand Piedmontregionsof Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia, the Pocahontas region of Virginia, and the Clearfield re- 
gion of Pennsylvania. The first-named region naturally tries 
to control the markets of Washington and Baltimore through 
lines of rail and canal transportation (Baltimore and Ohio - 
road and Chesapeake and Ohio Canal), while the Pocahontas 
Company competes in both the above named cities from Lam- 
berts Point and Newport News, whose product is received over 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway and the Norfolk and Western 
Railway, and it also in a large measure controls the market 
on the South Atlantic seaboard from its favorable point of ship- 
ment by rail or water. 

Mr. Chairman, the coal trade of Virginia having increased 
from 44 tons in 1878, to 10,000,000 tons in 1892, one can form an 
idea of the energy and capital invested in the coal acreage of 
this noble old Commonwealth. Last, but not least, we have the 
Clearfield and other bituminous coal fields in Pennsylvania, situ- 
ated within two or three hundred miles of Philadelphia and New 
York, with their great line of railroad transportation (the Penn- 
savana Railroad) changin their products in the markets of 
these metropolitan cities at a low rate of freight. 

The markets of the seaboard cities of the Middle States being 
wholly insufficient to consume the products of the coal regions 
named, some 6,000,000 tons of the same annually seek New Eng- 
land markets, mostly by water carriage, where, as Col. Lamb said 
before the Ways and Means Committee— 

Our great competitor is Nova Scotia coal. We have to haul our coal from 
275 to 400 miles, Maryland has not to haul it quite so far, but she has to go 
down the Chesapeake Bay 200 miles, and often against head winds, and some- 
timesice. Nova Scotia is right on the water. Some of it is literally under 
the sea. After they get it up they can dump it right into the vessels and 
send it to New England in competition with this coal. They have no rail- 
road haul. We learn that labor in Nova Scotiais about the same as it is 


here, 

a BRECKINRIDGE. How much cheaper do they sell that Nova Scotia 
coal? 

Col. LAMB. They get their coal free on board at Louisburg for $1 per ton. 
We can not get it at Lamberts Point for less than $2.30 per ton. Navigation 
laws do not affect them. They would be able in time to it cheaper. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE. Their cost is $1.50 a ton against your $2.30? 

Col. LAMB. I will come to these fi Sinamoment. Here is a letter from 
Nova Scotia, published in the New York Times January 15, 1888: 

A Halifax letter to the New York Times has the following: ‘The coal 
famine, the ever-recurring troubles in Pennsylvania, and the prominence of 
free coal and tariff discussions, make the coal fields within easy reach of 
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American seaboard the only 
those of the maritime pro hi 
fully realized. The New England market 

Scotia’s coal Jonn, and will be most afec: bya 
relations; bui . of Canadian coal and its low cost 
bility also a question of concern to New York manufacturers and to 
railroad and steamship managers of all the seaboard States. The question 
is: Can the provinces supply economically any considerable part of the 50,- 
900,000 tons of soft coal burned every year in North America? Let the facts 


answer. 

The most important of the coal fields in the province of Nova Scotia is 
that in the island of Cape Breton, about the Bay of Sydney, on the eastern 
shore. The greater partof this field is under the Atlantic but fortu- 
nately nearly all the seams can be worked out far beneath the ocean, and 
many a miner toils under the waves. The seams are very peculiar in shape, 
and fos puzzled the geologists. Nowit isunderstood that one who followed 
them closely would start fro 


m near the shore and would go downward and 
iniand till ke met the turn of an bend 


„. he would round to the 
eastward and with aslow incline go far out to sea. The miner, of course, 
does nothing of the sort, but down a shaft or slope at some point 
whence he can easily ship his coal, and then he hits the seam to be worked 
ata de according to the place where his shaft issunk. Then he works 

y ‘seam under water, and 


timate, have 
000 tons. and this includes only the on that can be 
trom enon erent So nearly impermeab — are the a 
submarine workings are perfec Near 
les, and the roofs of the works are so hard that 


tain nearly 2.000. 
economically wi 
that at a moderate 


that sees the 


face. 
Next in amount of coal available comes Cumberland County, which lies 
Utinas and Northumberland Strait ‘The area of the 
miles. (It is not so well situated for ship- 
Pictou district, but one port, Parris- 


not more than 
is 


Cumber! 
not a tithe of what it might produce. 
The smallest of Nova Scotia’s three useful coal districtsis that in Pictou 


the: beds, 

in’ from 3 to 84 feet. Six of the 
feet. The thickness here more nearly resembles that 
else in America.) ‘The output will aver- 


(Tests have repeatedly shown 
this. Coal from the Block mine the Sydney district has ylelded at 
New York and Boston gas works 10,316 cubic feet of 1 and 1,460 


unds of coke a ton—a showing.) en 
y's Taise 


bon, making it equal 
coal a reputation in the United 
coal, the 3 yielding from 9,000 to 10,000 feet a ton, but 
the export, th 
has been most used for steam- 
have been burned on Atlantic steamers and in 
colonial Railway. The Cumberland coal has been used 
house purposes. The of the users show that both the Cumberland 
and Pictou coals make little ash and comparatively little smoke when the 
tappliances are used. 

** The cost ot coal mined and put on the cars varies from 60 cents to $1.25 
ton. Surface laborers get from 85 cents to $1, and mechanics $1.10 to 81.50 a 
day. Tne wages of the coal cutters vary from $2.25 to $1.75.a working day. 
The mines give employment to about 4,500 persons, and the underground 
workers do not average more than 210 working days a year. Labor is plenty 
‘and or are cheap. 

„With all thisexcellent coal, with all these favorable conditionsfor getting 
it out, why is the Nova Scotia coal industry really so insignificant? One 
word tells the story. and that word is “ tariff.” 

For thirteen years, from 1854 to 1867, the United States im no duty 
on coal. In those years the exports from Nova Scotia to the United States 

from 139,000 tons to 405.000 tons in 1865, and in 1866, 404,000. Then came 
Se duty of $1.25 a ton, and exports dropped till in 1871 they were but 165,000 
tons. 

In 1872 the duty was reduced to 75 cents a ton, here it has since remained, 
but the reduction only tem sity} Opp the 420050 figure, it dropping 

from 265,000 tons in 187% to 138,000 in 1874, and 90,000 in 1875. In the next 
ten years there were curious fluctuations, but the general tendency was 
downward, and in 1885 the rts were but 34483. (The United States 
roig É Department reports show that in the year ended June 30, 1885, the 
United States imported 76,575 tons from the maritime provinces, valued at 
$96,900, Figures for the last year are not at hand, but, as in the two previous 
years, the trade has not been big enough to signify 9 except the 
3 i of the ruin brought to it by the existing ) 

Fot the Cumberland County coal fieldsare as near Boston by water asare 
the Pennsylvania coal flelds, and the Cape Breton fields are but a trifie 
Yarther. Most of the shipping from Cape Breton is from . — Harbor, 
whichis icebound many weeks of every year, but just to the th is Louis- 
burg, within a dozen miles of some of the mines, with an excellent harbor, 
as good in winter as in summer, Were there a reasonable chance to make 
these vast coal deposits available for the industries and the homes of New 
England, Louisburg, now a ruin, might yet be what the French kings 
dreamed it would be, one of the thriving ports ot the New World.** 


Mr. Chairman, I have quoted extensively from the above news- 
paper article because it contains an interesting account of the 
working of the Nova Scotia mines, and the facts and figures em- 
braced in this terse and lucid letter unquestionably show what 
a hard struggle American bituminous coal will have in the near 


future to maintain itselfin the New England markets should 
Nova Scotia coal be permitted under the provisions of this bill 


to enter our northeastern ports freeof import duty. Proximity 
of mines and cheap water carriage will undermine it in the mar- 
kets of New England and neutralize any intrinsic superiority it 


may possess over its foreign competitor. 

Mr. REED. Then you are blaming the committee for the bill 

shey have re 

Mr. MCKAIG. I am not blaming anyone, but simply ques- 
tioning the propriety of discriminating against this industry by 
free-listing it and — other necessary articles of consump- 
tion on the dutiable schedule. 

Mr. REED. You wanta protective duty put on coal. 

Mr. McKAIG. I want the present revenue duty retained. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I want to ask the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. McK atc] if coal is protected under existing law? 

Mr. McKAIG, Until 1872 the duty was $1.25 per ton, but was 
reduced duri the tariff discussion which took place in the 
Forty-second gress to 75 cents a ton, where it has remained 
ever since. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. And you think it an injury to your 
constituents? : 

Mr. McKAIG. I deem it an unwise discrimation st the 
labor and capital in this industry, not only in the district 
which I have the honor to represent, but every bituminous coal 
field in the country, as it does not free-list the articles that the 
miners use in everyday consumption as a recompense for put- 
tin eee een Sy e upon free list. 


T M Wigs i n a ee 
friend from Maryland. I agree entirely with w. apea walt 
to the wonderful coal and other resources in the re- 
gion which he has the honor to represent. It is my native re- 
ion, and every word that the gentleman has said about it has 
n well and truly said. A protection should be given to the 
productions of that region. But the people of my. ted State 
are very much s to find that while they are vo to pro- 
tectthe interest o native State the Representatives of my na- 
. — * are not willing to protect the interests of my adopted 


Mr. MK AIG. I do not think there can be any question as to 
the protection afforded under the provisions ot to Amer- 
ican industries in every State, even with the enlarged free list. 
If I mistake not, a glance through its dutiable schedule will re- 
veal the fact that it is very little below the average protection 
given the industries under the Republican tariff revision of 1883 
when the average duty was 42 per cent, while the Wilson pill 
makes an average duty of 32 per cent. 

Mr. DALZELL. Does the gentleman know that protected 
coal in the gentleman’s district means votes? 

Mr. McKAIG. No, sir; it does not mean votes for me, as four- 
fifths of the miners are Republicans and do not vote for me. 
Pennsylvania Republicans may now and then vote to electa 
Democratic governor, but the Georges Creek Republican coal 
miner hews to the straight line of Republican fealty, not caring 
who the chips may hit. They are so true to their political sen- 
timents thatthey gave Mr. Garfield and Mr. Blaine an ree 
heavy Republican vote during their respective President 
races, despite the recorded fact that these distinguished gentle- 
men-had favored free coal. When that great parliamentarian 
and magnetic speaker, Mr. Blaine, —— the presiding chair 
of the Forty-second Congress with splendid personality he 
became engaged with that other distinguished New Englander, 
Mr. Benjamin F. Butler, in a controversy on the floor of the 
House, in which the garian as to the attitude of both gentle- 
men on free coal incidentally arose, as the following quotation 
from the Congressional Globe will show (volume 85, Forty- 
second Congress, first session, pages 123 to 126, March 16, 1871): 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania rose to make a personal lanation in ref- 
erence to a committee to investigate certain questions in the South, which 
precipitated an acrimonious debate, in which Mr. Butler said: 

I did not a thatit was true. Isaid I believed it at the time [laughter], 
and I believed it for the reason that Isaw the Speaker go over there on the 
Democratic side of the House agree Delano eee to to support his res- 


agree 
olution after he had shown it to me, for he did me the favor to show it to me 
first. Then I saw him, the owner of rich eoal fields as he is, attempting to 


get the Democrats to 
Mr. BLAINE. I was in favor of the repeal ot the coal -tarif and the gen- 
tleman was not. 
“Mr. BUTLER of Massachusetts. Oh! Isay again— 
For ways that are dark, 
And tricks are ‘ 
Iwill name S — 
And that I to explain.“ 


The other day my distinguished Democratic friend from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. EVERETT], during his speech on the pending 
bill, made a strong plea for free coal. Standing but a few feet 
from him was Senator Frye of Maine, who was a member of 
the House in the Forty-first and Forty-second i 
who voted to put coal on the free list to furnish steam power for 
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New England manufacturing plants, and at the same time voiced 

the New England Republican and Democratic sentiment of con- 

suana protection to the finished product of these manufacturing 
terests. 

Mr. REED. Let us vote against this bill, which attacks the 
interest of your constituents and mine. t 

Mr. MCKAIG. No, sir; there are too many good things in 
the —— that are wholly in accord with my views on the tariff 

ucstion. 
= Mr. REED. Let us defeat this measure which attacks Mary- 
land and Maine. s 

Mr.McKAIG. The representatives of Maine, and in fact of all 
New England, have voted almost solidly in the past for free coal. 

Mr. REED. When? 

Mr. McK AIG. When any resolution submitting the question 
tothe House was introduced; for instance in the Forty-flrst and 
Forty-second Congresses, and I have the record to show it. 

Mr. REED. If that is so, we have reformed. 

Mr. McKAIG. Yes, I guess you have reformed, and to show 
what the reformation will cover, I desire, Mr. Chairman, tosub- 
mit the following extracts from the Congressional Globe, con- 
taining proceedings of the Forty- first and Forty-second Con- 
3 respecting the votes of the gentlemen re Re Now ine. 

ew England States in the Congresses named. e New 
land delegation consisted of 26 members and in the Forty-first 
Co was Republican in sentiment, except as to the Hon. 
William H. Barnum, Democrat, from Connecticut. In the follow- 
ing yea-and-nay vote the italicized names show that 18 of the 26 
voted for free coal, 1 against, and 4 did not vote on the resolu- 
lution, whilst the others were paired: 


[Congressional Globe, volume 73, page 4101, of June 6, 1870, Forty-first Con- 
gress, t session. ] 
Mr. Ward submitted the following resoludion, on which he demanded the 


Afte 
tom —.— Win the House agree to the resolution? 
e on recurs, : 
Mr. OARE; On that 


nays 78, not vo 40; as follows: Pie 5 
—Messrs. Adams, Allison, Ames, Atwood, Balley, Banks, Beatty, Beck, 
Bird, are M. Brooks, James Brooks, > h- 
ard, Burr, amin F. ter, Churchill, Sidney Clarke, Coburn, Cook, Con- 
~ er, les, Cox, Crebs, Cullom, Davis, Dawes, Þogoner, Dox, 
Byer, orth, Ferriss, Finkelnbur; er, Fi Fox, 
Griswold, Haight, Hale, Hamilton, Harris, Hawley, Hay, Ha: Heflin, ‘oar, 
Holman, Hotchkiss, Ingersoll, Jenckes, Johnson, Alexander Jones, Judd, 
Kellogg, Kerr, Ketcham, Knott, Laflin, Lash, Lawrence, Logan, ugh- 
bridge, arshall, Mayham, McCormick, McCrary, McNeely, Jesse H. 
Moore, Morgan, Morrissey, Niblack, Orth, Packard, Paine, Peck, Peters, 
Pomeroy, Potter, Reeves, Sargent, Sherod, Slocum, Joseph S. Smith, Wil- 
A We on C. Smith, William Smyth, Starkweather, Steven- 


1 er, Van Trump, 
heeler, Whitmore, Wilkinson, Williams, 


asa 

Donley, Garfield, Getz, Gilfillan, Halde- 

man, Hamill. Hawkins, Hill, Kelley, Knap, Lewis, Maynard, McCarthy, 
McGrew, McKenzie, Mercur, Ella, H. Moore, William Moore, 


Morphis, Daniel J. Morrell, Myers, Negley, Newsham, O'Neill, Packer, 

Pheips, Platt, 8 > y, Roots, Sanford, 

— eg Schenck, Scofi Lionel A. Sheldon, Porter Sheldon, John A. 
Stoltes, Stone, 


er, Strickland, Swann, Taylor, Tillman. Town- 
send, Trimble, Upson, Van bi Boe Waliace, Welker, Wells, Willard, John 
T. Wilson, Witcher, and Woodward—73. 

Nor VoTinc—Messrs. Archer, Arnell, Asper, Barnum, Booker, Buckley, 
Burdett, Roderick R. Butler, Calkin, William T. Clark, Cleveland, Clinton 
L. Cobb, Dickinson, Dockery, Ferry, Gibson, Hambleton, Heaton, Hoge, 
Hooper, ‘Thomas L. Jones, J ian, Kelsey, McKee, Samuel P. Morrill, Mun- 

Palmer, Perce, Poland, Porter, Schumaker, Shanks, Shober, Stevens, 
Stites, 3 Van Auken, Van Horn, Voorhees, and Cadwaiader C. Wash- 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. Ward moved to reconsider the- vote by which the resolution was 
— to, and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 

e. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman, the political complexion of the New England 
Congressional delegation was somewhat changed in the Forty- 
second Con by the election of 3 Democrats from New Hamp- 
shire, making 4 Democrats in a delegation of 26. The yea-and- 
nay vote on the resolution to free list coal shows 12 votes in favor 
of the proposition, 3 against it, 4 not voting, while the rest were 


Congressional Globe, Volume 85, Bi, 82, May 12, 1871, Forty-second 
[ Cons pages 8i, i y 18, rty- 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Let the resolution be again read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Be tt resotved, etc., That from and after the passage of this joint resolu- 
tion no tax or duty shall be levied or collected upon fo: coal.” 
aa question was taken; and there were—yeas 130, nays 57, not voting 36, 

ows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Acker, Adams, Arthur, Averill, Barber, Fe Beck, 

Bingham, Bird, James G. Blair, Braxton, Bright, George *. „James 


Brooks, Buckley, ‘anton. Burchard, Cald Campbell, Carroll, Clark, 
Coburn, * Cotton, Cox. Grebe. ener e Dawes, 
nell, Lames, Farnswor 


Donnan, Dubose, e, Donnell, ` Ely, Fin- 
menou Forker, Charles Foster, Frys, Garfield, Garrett, Goladay, e- 
man, Hale, Handiey, Hanks, Harper, John T. Harris, Haw: Ge 
W. Hazleton, Holman, Kendall, Kerr, Ketcham, King, 
Leach, Le Manso! 


hall, McCormick, McCreary, Mc 
Mcintyre, M mey, Merrian, Benjamin F. ò 
Morgan; Niblack, Orr, P: Palmer, Pe: on, 8 Peters, Po’ 
ter, ice, Reed, Ed Y. Rice, John ý Ro 
R. Roberts, S Shellabarger, Shober, 


berts, Robinson, Roosevelt, Seeley, S 
Slater, Slocum, Sloss, John A. Smith, Worthington C. Smith, Stevens, Stoven- 
e, j. Tathill, Twickell * — ee 
son, Van Trump, Vaughn, Voorhees, Waddell, Wakeman, W en, Wal 
and 
Young—i90. 

Nays—Messrs. Ambler, Archer, Bigby, Austin Blair, Burdette, B. 
F. Butler, Roderick R. Butler; Cobb, Conger, Creely, Davis, De A 
Dox, Elliott, Henry D. Foster, Get oodrich, Grifith, Harmer, vons, 
John W. Hazleton, Hereford, Kelly, Killingor, Lamport, Maynard, McCiel- 
lan, McGrew, McJunkin, Merrick, Morphis, mard Myers, ker, Parker, 
Platt, Poland, Porter, Prindie, Rainey, Randall, Ritchie, Sawyer, Schofield, 
Shoemaker, H. Boardman Smith, R. Milton Speer, Thomas J. Spor, Spragae, 
8 St. John, Swann, Thomas, Washington Townsend, allace, 7 

Not Vorrmna—Messrs. Ames, Banks, Barry, Biggs. ni Septem Farwell, 
Halsey, Hambleton, G E. Harris, Hays. HL, Hoar, Hooper, A 
Lowe, McKee, McNeely, Mercur, Mitchell, Negley, Peck, Perce, 8 
Perry. Rusk, ons, Sheldon, Sherwood, Snyder, Sutherland, 
Dwight Townsend, Turner, Washburn, Wells and Winchester—36. A 

So (two-thirds ten favor thereof) the rules were suspended and the 
joint resolution (H. R. No. 27) was passed. 


Mr. Chairman, the elder Disraeli, with great research and 
acumen, collected and edited the oddities of the literati ina 
book entitled Curiosities of Literature. A careful analysis of 
the 3 vote reveals oddities in the way of legislation that 
may aptly entitle the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to the name of 
Curiosities of Legislation, the reading of which 
way to sustain the mooted question that the me of levying 
a tax to secure revenue for governmental e tures is, in 
many instances, local in application and intensely selfish. 

During superheated tarif discussions, char, and counter- 
charges as to members’ consistency, both in line of argument 
educed and votes cast, fly so thick and fast that one is tempted 
to paraphrase Madam Roland’s famous expression when she said 
as she went to the guillotine, ‘‘Oh! consistency, in thyname what 
crimes are committed.” But, sir, when we remember that 
members are gunos in matters of public policy by standing 
committees and ihe dictates of ty fealty, we can y un- 
derstand why they leave the garb of consistency at the door of 
the House to be resumed when its sessions are over. 

In connection with the yea and nay vote of our New England 
friends on thecoal 3 I desire to incorporate as a of 
my remarks the following extracts from the speeches of Hon. 
John Ritchie, of Maryland, and Hon. 3 Dawes, of Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in 
the Forty-second Congress, bearing upon the subject-matter 
above detailed: 

m Co! onal Globe, volume 90 3207, Forty-second 
= — — session, ays, 1872. i 9 


The Clerk read the following: 

gt — on ppg! coal and shale, 50 cents per ton of 28 bushels, 80 pounds 
to the — 

Mr. Rixen. I move to amend by striking out “50 cents“ and inserting 
“gy per ton on all bituminous coal and shale of 28 bushels, 80 pounds to the 
bushel." Ido not object to an attempt at a reduction of the tariff. I am in 
favor of it as far as itis practicable, but I submit that the reductions should 
bear some just relations to each other; that the amount of protection insep- 
arable from a tariff should be equitably distributed. 

Itis proposed to reduce the duties upon the great staples of production, 
upon cotton. iron, woolen, hair goods, etc., 10 per cent. But when you come 
to bituminous coal the reduction is 60 percent. Ican not understand why 
both the majority and the minority of the Committee of Ways and Means 
have united in the common massacre. Ata dollar a ton the duty on bitu- 


oes along 


minons coal will — Nea to that on several articles which are prot: 
A dollar a ton would be a reduction of 20 per cent upon the present rate of 
duty, which 1s 81.25 5 ton. I do not understand how, in jus and ty, 
an interest which is just in the infancy of its development in my 


should be — — out by both sides for massacre. 
The demand for free coal u the 
genuous. Thecomplaint wi 
those who use anthracite coal. ey are two 
be substituted foreach other. The history of th 
$1.25 per ton shows that it has, so far from in 
sumer, really reduced the price, Take the five years the 
tion of the reciprocity treaty and the five years su uent thereto, and it 
will be found that the average reduction in the price of coal in consequence 
of the imposition of this duty has been 85 cents per ton, and the increase of 
production has been remarkable. 
In 1886. when the reciproci 


that those companies can not 8 realize for their coal in 
0 
f th 10 ain the coor coals Join kaon: an thay 
wer of those © again torun u of coal to a 
Re see geen 6 our coal fields was sus- 


ers the hammer fell] 
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On page 3211 the following is found (same book): 
Mr. Rrroniz. Mr. Chairman, the guesson still remains, not whether the 


theory of free trade or protection is correct in the abstract, but whether 

ou have dealt with equitably, compared with the other articles in this 
tan T was glad to hear my friend from Indiana [Mr. Kerr] say he was in 
favorof an 4 bill. Task him why, when he agreed with the report of the 
majority of the committee, he respected cotton, yielded to iron, bowed be- 
fore wool, and took out all of his free-trade zeal on Cumberland coal? 

Let him raise the cry of free cotton, free iron, free wool, and we will unite 
with himon free coal also. But we do object to the discordantsongs for free 
coal when the tleman is not consistent by manifes! the same zeal for 
these other articles. There is no justice in reducing the tariff on cotton and 
iron and the‘other staples 10 per cent, and striking down our interest to the 
extent of 60 per cent. 

I will tell my friend from New Hampshire (Mr. Hibbard) why it is thatthe 
interests of the Atlanticseaboard should not alone be taken intoconsideration 
inthis matter. There are four thousand articles taxed, from the protection 
of which New England derives the chief benefit. The West isnot concerned 
in this assault on coal. And Task the attention of the gentleman, and I also 
call the attention of the House to the fact that this bill makes gas free. 
While the tramers of the bill have reduced the duty on coal, and while they 
have increased the burdens on the production of the article in which we are 
interested, they have relieved the monopolists of New York, the gas compa- 
nies, which seem to have such zealous defenders on this floor. 

I sa; Lur Nea TETIT ht to see the gallant knights of free trade 
shrink from the serried ranks that defend the citadel of protection, and at- 
tempt to retrieve their discomfiture by massacreing a feeble adversary. 

the hammer fell.) 


Congressional Globe, volume 90, Forty-second Congress, second session, 
; page 3212, May 8, 1872.] 

Mr. DAWES. The ređuction of the rate upon coal, as proposed by this 
bill, from $1.25 to 50 cents per ton has not been made with any intention or 
expectation that it will in any way affect the price of coal in Pennsylv: 
or the employment of the miner there, or the return of a dollar of income 
to any owner of a coal mine in that State. It is a greater reduction than 
the general reduction proposed in the bill. And if it were to have the effect 
which my friends from Pennsylvania in their zeal here seem to think it will 
have, I would not for one moment lift my voice in behalf of the proposi- 
tion. But I donot think any man can gointothe coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
or for a moment reflect how much hangs upon the success and 8 ot 
the mining interest there; how all the steam commerce of this country de- 

upon it; how every machine shop and every forge in the land depend 
upon it; how the comforts of the fireside, and all the ways, multiplied as the 
sands — 7 — the seashore, in which the coal is used, depend upon that pros- 
pi do not think any man can see all that and in any way lift his hand 


legislation and impair that prosperity, or if any would do it, it seems to 
me he must be beside himself. 
I went among those coal fields; it was then after the war. 


ur years 

I went within 20 miles of where rebel armies came and amused them- 
selves with burning bridges and taxing the inhabitants of cities in round 
sums, levying contributions; and I was amazed at their stupidity. A few 
hours’ work of the rebel armies in those coal mines yvould have put an end 
to the war. Had they but set fire to the machinery over the mouths of 
those coal mines, in thirty days every steamship in this country upon the 
ocean supplied by coal would have been stop and the blockade would 
have been raised; every torge would have died out, every machine-shop in 
the land would have been stilled. Therefore, as a matter of self-defense, the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania are to be cherished by this nation. 

But the question whether you shall here take off the duty upon coal is an- 
other question. The cost of coal at the mine to the miner and the owner of 
the mine is about the same everywhere all over the world. The difference 
between the cost and what it costs the consumer is in the freight, and eve 
mile of freight adds to that cost; and up to a certain limit, paste int 
country the length of the chain is a protection. My distinguished friend 
from Indiana [Mr. Kerr], with the m cent c beds of his State, is 
hedged in by a protection a thousand miles long from any interference by 
any com coal flelds in the world. Now, sir, along the coast and up to 
the coast the coal of Pennsylvania can go, and no coal from any other source 
can compete with it. And along the coast coal can be brought from Nova 
Scotia and elsewhere and put down, but the competition is not between the 
coal mines, but between the carriers of the coal. 

The question is whether we shall pay to the ters of the coal the ad- 
ditional cost to the consumer, not to the owner of the coal mine, not to the 


reason we propose 
ton instead of lea’ it at $1.25 
tween freighters up to a cer 
freighters from Nova Scotia can drop coal down on the coast which they 
pay for in Nova Scotia as the freighters from Pennsylvania pay for their 
coal in Pennsylvania; itis a question whether the freighters of Nova Scotia 
can bring the coal cheaper than the freighters from Pennsylvania can do it. 
Putting on this coal a duty of 81.25 a ton is just so much tax upon the con- 
sumer, and it goes into the pockets of the railroads that run between the 
coast and the mines of (A rn fae 
. KELLEY. Can not coal be brought as cheaply from the tide-water 
to the ports of Massachusetts and Maine as it can be from 


Mr. Dawes. Certainly not. 

Mr. KELLEY, Yes, sir, it can. 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly not; because you can not take your vessel up to 
the very mine in Vir and throw the coal into the vessel, as you can at 
Pictou. 


Mr. KELLEY. You can take the vessel within 5 miles of the mine, and there 
is a railroad for that distance. 
Mr. DawES. And those 5 miles add $1.25 to every ton. 
Mr. Rrroui1e. The tolls of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal are cheaper than 
the rates for any other mode of transportation. 
Mr. DAWES. © coal costs just as much either way to the owner of the 
mine; and whether the duty 50 cents or 83 a ton, it will not make one 
's difference to the owner of the mine, to the miner, or to anybody in 
lvania who has any interest in mines separate and distinct from the 
railroads. But it will e a difference to the railroads; it will make a dif- 
ference in the pn bes $s nothing else. If I can be convinced to the contrary 


of this I will withdraw my adv of the proposition. 
Mr. RTrcHIE. The wages of the rs which used to be 40 cents a ton are 
now 65 cents a ton. 


The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. Ritchie it was not 
to, there being—ayes, 61, noes 100. 
. RITCHIE. I give notice that I shall call the yeas and nays upon this 
question in the House. 
Mr. Cox. You will not have an 8 
Mr. McGREW. I move to amend by striking out “fifty” in line 11, and in- 
serting “seventy-five.” 


The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. McGrew, there were 
ayes 67, noes 84. 
— 5 MoGrew e thy a Mett a b 
e tellers were ordered, and Mr. rew and Mr. Dawes were appointed, 
The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 81, noes re 
So the amendment was azreed to. 


Now, sir, the incorporated extract from the tariff debate in 
1872, Forty-second Congress, is noteworthy in two ways: (1) Be- 
cause the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Dawes] in a speech sustaining the committee's action on the re- 
duction of tariff from $1.25 to 50 cents per ton on bituminous 
coal, said: I do not think any man can say all that (referrin 
to coal mines) and in any way lift his hand by legislation an 
impair that prosperity (coal), or, if he would do it, it seems to 
me he must be beside himself.” 

This speech was made May 8, 1872, and yet in the foregoing yea- 
and-nay vote he is found recorded as voting for free coal. Pers 
haps, as in the case of Rip Van Winkle, this vote did not count. 

2) Because of the assertion that putting on this coal a duty of 
1.25 a ton is just so much tax bs the consumer,” as it runs 
counter to the accepted dictum of his party that the foreigner 
pays the import tax. r 

Mr. Chairman, attention has been called to the fact that the 
bituminous coal fields, situated in the Upper Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys are indifferent to the retention of the present duty on 
coal. The reason for this is apparenk for the rich manufactur- 
ing districts of Ontario lie within easy reach of these American 
mines, and with their a ayer railroad system and low water 
carriage on the Great es, transportation will give the Ameri- 
can coal producer every opportunity for controlling the coal 
markets west of Quebec. It is conceded that the haul from the 
mines of Nova Scotia to the Ontario manufacturing plants is too 
long to prevent the successful competition of the American coal 
producers from Northern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. It is 
admitted that if Canada removes its duty of 60centson American 
coal that product will again assert its supremacy in Quebec and 
possibly points east of that city when the cost of transportation 
will enable it to meet and compete successfully with its rival 
from the Nova Scotia mines. : 

If transportation is the key to the problem of controlling mar- 
kets and selling products, I sincerely trust that when the tug of 
war comes the genius, perseverance, and native energy of the 
American producer, supplemented by his superior machinery, 
may enable him to achieve a signal victory, and that the great 
industry that I have the honor to advocate, with its millions of 
invested capital and hundreds of thousands of employés, directly 
and indirectly interested in the product of the same, may suffer 
no diminution of its hitherto prosperous development. 


APPENDIX. 
LETTER TO THE NEW YORK WORLD. 


Boston, January 3, 1894. 
garded 


— — other period since the reciprocity treaty with Canada which was 

There are those who recall the days when the wharves of Boston were 
lined with colliers of Nova Scotia en with coal, weighed by the chaldron 
instead of 57 the ton, as at present. The only way t a renewal of the 
tor mer condition can be obtained is for Congress to place a duty of 75 cents 
aton on bituminous coal. The ancient fleet of colliers— schooners 

nerally—will never again sail up Boston Harbor. Instead, eye: is 


000-ton steamers, es: y designed for taking on and disch co 
a y and economical manner, may be antic: if the tax be taken off. 
he coal trade of New England is enormous. No less than 6,000,000 tons of 


anthracite are received annually by the several States included in the gene- 
ric of New England, and the consumption of bituminous coal has increased 
with rapidity, until about 6,000,000 tons were consumed last year. 

wares ig, SA Connecticut, whose coal interests, owing to her 1 1 ce 
location, lie in ere ohan m West Virginia, and Maryland, it ob- 
served that the manufacturing States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, and Maine are in a on to profit by Sees gt fuel. Maine 
now consumes about 225,000 tons of bituminous coal brought by the water 
route from ports south of New York. New Hampshire receives at the port 
of Portsmouth about 150,000 tons of soft coal. Boston alone receives 875,000 
tons of soft coal, to say no of 2,100,009 tons of anthracite, mostly by - 
water routes. Salem receives 150,000 tons of soft coal; Providence about 
400,000 tons, a 3 part of which comes into Massachusetts by rail from 
that port. The all-rail business has increased in recent years, especially 
— me ores of the Reading Railroad interest to send coal over the Pough- 

eepsie route. 

e revival of the interest in Nova Scotia coal has been largely due to the 
formation of the coal dicate of which Henry M. Whitney, formerly presi- 
dent of the West End way of Boston, isthe head. The above figures in- 
dicate the extent of the market, and any measures calculated to reduco the 
price of fuel, if no more than 50 cents a ton, will result in saving to business 
concerns hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The necessity for cheaper coal is admitted by all concerned. The pro- 
tectionists prefer to believe that there must continue to be a ‘reciprocal 
arrangement” of bearing the burdens of the tariff and argue thata dut; 
coal must continue to compensate the producers in Pennsylvania, 
V. land, and Ohio. The same argument is advanced tha 
heard in the case of raw wool, and the fear of lessened duties on manufac- 
t products holds back many manufacturers who yearn for the benefits 
that cheap fuel would insure. 


on 
est 
t is 
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utput of the Nova Scotia mines in 1887 was 1,670,838 tons; in 1888, 1,- 
8 tone 1,755,279 tons; in 1890, 1,984,001 tons; in 1891, 2,044,784 tons 
this ontput nearly all was used in the Dominion of a— 


took the 1 t amount, and only 125,43] tons 
Canada. Quebec arges t, a W. And m 1880 


It will thus be seen how the 


ased. 
3 ot good bituminous coal in Halifax is about 88.50 a ton. Penn- 
1 a anthracite coal sells for $5.50 or $6 a ton and no dearer, owing to 
cheap water communication, and the same coal is sold in New York v. 
notwithstanding the transportation distance from the mine is 500 miles 
greater. 


Nova Scotia coal of Cape Breton being best for steaming purposesis worthy 
of consideration from an economic standpoint. The seams generally lie 
shelying or nearly parallel to the earth’s surface and range in thickness from 
a mere streak of carboniferous formation up to a depth of 7 or 8feet. The 
seam of the General Mining Association, previously referred to, averaged 5 
feetin thickness. The pris mines, in addition to the General Mining 
Association, are the Caledonia Company, the Glace Bay Company, the Gow- 
ery Company, the International Company, the Sidney and Louisburg Com- 
pany, and the Low Point and Lingen Company, the latter owned by the Gen- 
eral Mining Company. 

The small income of the employés is equalized by the low prices of the 
necessaries of life. Potatoes at 15 cents a bushel help out the working 
classes in Nova Scotia to an astonishing degree, and beef, pork, and cereals 
are chea than in the States. 

There is more of regular employment for themen. The arbitrary policy 
adopted by the mine-owners in the States tocontrol production is unknown, 
and the workmen, Welsh, Irish, and Nova 3 along from one end 
of the year to the other in comparative comfort. ey live in rough little 
cottages which protect their occupants from the inclement winter climate, 
and accustomed to the moderate ways of Cape Breton would never be con- 
tented in the Hocking Valley or in West Virginia. 


Leland Stanford. 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM WALLACE BOWERS, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 12, 1894. 


The House ha’ under consideration resolutions of respect to the mem- 
ory of Hon. Leland Stanford, late a Senator from the State of Califo: 

Mr. BOWERS of California said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Knowing that many members desired to ad- 
dress the House to-day, I had thought I would keep silent, but 
find that I am unwilling to let the occasion pass without adding 
my humble tribute to the memory of the man whose name is so 
honorably and inseparably connected with the history and fame 
of California. 

Twenty years ago this winter I first made the personal ac- 
quaintance of Leland Stanford. At that time he was president 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and I was a member 
of the California Legislature. That winter a fierce political 
eruption culminated and subsided. Skillful politiciansinvented 
and 8 to a successa scheme to make the then governor 
of the State a United States Senator. 

In furtherance of this scheme, strong appeals were made to 
the prejudices of the people, with, it must be admitted, many 
grounds for complaint. Political parties were for the time dis- 
organized, apparently disbanded. The people almost en masse 
were arrayed against the railroad company, and its president 
and all connected with it were denounced in unmeasured terms 
as enemies of the State, and every member and senator whore- 
fused to vote for the independent candidate for United States 
Senator was stigmatized as a tool of the railroad company. At 
that time the section of the State in which I resided had no rail- 
roads. It was not, therefore, for our interests to fight railroads. 
We were very desirous of acquiring a railroad, and were usin 
every endeavor to induce railroad builders to come our way. 
was therefore a railroad man, and it was at this time I made the 
acquaintance of this strong, genial man, an acquaintance, and I 
may say a friendship, which was maintained up to the time of 
his death. 

The election over, the whole design and purpose of the great 
uprising of the ple being accomplished, the Independent 
party disappeared, resolved into its original elements, and in a 
comparatively short time thereafter I saw these same people 
gathered in the legislative hall electing the man they had so 
bitterly denounced, this president of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, to the highest office in their gift, that of United 
States Senator, and atthe expiration of his first term reélecting 
him without pot Such are the changes wrought by the 
whirligig of time. 


I do not at this time intend to recapitulate the incidents of a 
life that are familiar not alone to all Californians, but to most 
of the people of the United States, and, indeed, to the world. 
I will only say here that after the passions engendered by bitter 
political struggles have passed away, or have been softened b 
time, the people of ifornia find that they are proud of an 
honor the memory of their railroad builder, their governor, 
their United States Senator, and founder of their great uni- 
versity, Leland Stanford. 

Only a man of much more than ordinary ability, only a true 
man, AN a good man could have so won the hearts of the peo- 
ple of California; so they honor his memory asa man, subject to 
the passions, the temptations, and the tations of a man; but 
through all these, above all these, they now know his heartand 
purpose was right and noble all the time. 

And this purpose is well expressed in the following lines taken 
from the Sequoia, the university paper: 

Since we last met under the arches of the quadrangle we have lost one 
whose name will ever be held in tender remembrance, not only by every 
student of Leland Stanford, Jr. University, but by every friend of education. 
None but those who have felt the divine t for knowledge can know what- 
Senator Stanford’s life has meant to those of us whose education has been a 

ibility only through his benefaction. For weeksthe of the nation 

been busy reco! again the story of his life. We can ge Portes of 
him that has not been better said. His work is written in the tory of 
country. His monuments are many, but the most enduring will be the lives 
of future generations, the achievement of whose highest possibilities will be 
a lasting memorial to his name. The best expression we can make of our 
sorrow for his death, of our tender recollection of his son, and of our sym- 
pathy for his widow, is an active interest in furthering their dearest S, 
as far as in us lies. in the elevation of our race. 


But, Mr. Speaker, one is living who shares with the dead in 
this loving memory, and so long as the memory of Leland Stan- 
ford shall be cherished in the hearts of the people of California 
so long will they honor the estimable woman who through all 
his active life was his helpmeet, sharing in all hisst les, disap- 
pointments, and triumphs, and now the almoner of his bounties 
and benefactions, devoting her life to completing his work—their 
work—and securing its blessings to all the people. I speak of 
his noble wife, Mrs. Stanford. Honored and loved in her life, 
when she shall be laid to rest by his side her name shali live 
with his, and so long as the remembrance of good and great 
deeds shall be cherished by mankind will the names of these 
two remain a sweet memory. 


William Mutchler. 
REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, October 19, 1893,* 


On resolutions of respect to the memory of Hon. William Mutchler, late a 
Representative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is one of the sorrows of service in this 
House that the friendships made in it have an element of un- 
usual transitoriness. In the comparatively few years during 
which I have served here how few remain compared to the large 
number who during those years haye held seats on this floor. 
The country is so large, and the necessities for absorbed occu- 
pation so numerous that even separation has an element of final 
pig scarcely less final than death. The frequency of death 

this body has grown with its constant increase hi number 
until these occasions of solemn commemoration of the virtues 
of our colleagues who have pa before us to the great here- 
after and of our own sense of loss at their death have become so 
frequent that the House has grown somewhat callous, and the 
empty benches frequently reveal that the cares and duties of life 
are too intense to give more than a passing salute to the soul of 
a dead brother. 

To be elected a Representative of the ple is of itself con- 
clusive proof of some qualities of unusual force, for no district 
composed of American freemen would consent to be represented 
by a man without such force; not that every Representative is 
great or necessarily a conspicuous man, but he must haye a cer- 
tain force of character, a certain power of will and be possessed 
of capacities, qualities, and 9 85 Which secure the confidence of 
the people among whom he lives to justify them in his election; 
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and he who in this body rises to fair leadership must necessa- 
rily possess more than the usual force found among his breth- 
ren. This isa kindly butan exacting body; it is generous, but 
it gives its confidenceslowly; it is friendly, but itretainsrespect 
only for those who deserve it; and if this leadership has been 
acquired by one of unusual modesty, withoutself-seeking, devoid 
of every element of aggression for self or selfish purpose, this 
demonstratesconclusively that it was deserved. 

William Mutchler was a rather striking demonstration of the 
truth of these observations. I have never served with a more 
modest man, nor with one who, while he discharged his duties 
faithfully and conscientiously, was more to allow oth- 
ers leadership, and give to those who deserved it conspicuity. 
‘Whatever of power, influence, orfame became his, came to him; 
he did not seek them; and yet he could have served in no body 
of men in which he would not have gradually become a member 
of influence and * He was the victim of an exceedingly 
bad system, by which the counties of his district in alternate se- 
quence secured a Representative. If he had remained a member 
of this body continuously from the time he first entered it, it is 
not saying too much to say that he would have been one of the 
most conspicuous Representatives, and would in all probabili 
have been the Speaker of the House and succeeded to the lead- 
ership of his party. 

It may not be a wise custom of the House thata member shall 
rank from his last entry, and go to the foot of the committees 
to which he is assigned; but such a custom has prevailed, and as 
in every Congress nearly one-third of its members are new mem- 
8 in the service here is of great injury to the develop- 
ment and growth of the power of a Representative. Continuous 
service, with its experience, its assignments to the heads of com- 
mittees, its national reputation, and a certain self-assurance 
which comes with it, gives toa Re ive an influence that 
issometimesout of proportion to his natural gifts orto hisacquire- 


ments; mere expertness in the rules of the House, familiarity | 
with its customs, the ease which such assurance gives, and the | 


2 on committees thus acquired, give weight that can 
ardly be estimated. 

Mr. Mutchler's physical appearance would have made him a 
marked man anywhere—stalwart in form, broad of shoulder, 
deep of chest, with raven hair and swarthy complexion, bright 


and stable eye, mobile and expressive features, simple but self- ' 


possessed, and courteous towards others, gave bim an impressive 
appearance, which both attracted andcommanded respect. He 
was a fine specimen of the Pennsylvania Dutchman, a handsome 
and attractive type of that stalwart and manly race which has 
given to Pennsylvania much of her best blood and her unusual 
and extraordinary success. In this physical casket were in- 
cased a brain and soul fully worthy of it. Iserved with him on 
the Committee on Appropriations, and our seats at the committee 
table were side by side; Ie oyed the hospitality of his elegant 
and sweet home, and I I had his personal and political 
confidence. 

There were matters upon which we did not agree, there were 
questions of policy concerning which we saw differently; they 
were the subject of frequent and earnest conference between us; 
Isought his advice, his company, and even his assistance. He 
was simple, sincere, frank, intelligent, manly; he never paltered 
with you, he never used language in a double or ambiguous 
sense; prudent and conservative in his utterances, charitable and 
courteous in his j ent to those who differed from him, he 
was yet-earnest, dec ,andcandid. The processes of his mind 
were absolutely honest; he was never self-deceived: the conclu- 
sions to which he came were reached after a thoughtful and 
honest meditation, without haste and with patience, and not 
an wiped free from prejudice. It was the prejudice of a high- 

and noble nature seeking to do and to think what was 


‘ht. 
sig contre in his convictions as well as in his life, he was yet 
moderate in his utterances, prone to seek common ground of ac- 
tion with those with whom he in the main agreed. Always elear 
in his own conviction, he was yet tolerant of opposition in others 
and careful to avoid any utterances which ht increase dif- 
ferences and anxious to do whatever was honorable to produce 
harmonious action in the party to which he belonged and the 
committee of which he might oe to be a member. He was 
in the truest sense of the word alovable man—gentle, thought- 
1 always meeting you with a smile, but it was the 
of a manly friend upon whose courage you knew you cou 
de and upon whose manhood you felt you could rely. 
deplore his death, not only asa loss, but as a loss 


howd. cast Aray Eas the country. He had reached the prime of 
amatured ; he had secured the respect and confidence 
of the House; he had become favorably known to the country; 
he came from a section where the Democratic party needed such 


a man; we had come out from opposition into the domain of pos- 
itive legislation; we were not consolidated, we had to gothrough 
the process of fermentation before we became a compact na- 
tional ; it seemed to me that he would be one of the most 
useful tatives on this floor; with his general views, with 
his moderate nature, with his courage and disposition, with his 
popular address, with his gifts as a speaker, with his perhaps 
greater gifts at the committee table, he struck me as being one 
of the men the party in the House most needed, who could do 
most to nationalize and consolidate it, and that there was before 
him a conspicuous, profitable, and useful career. 

The Democratic party has needed and does need men of North- 
ern environments of just his type, and it seemed to me that he 
could fill a peculiar and needed position. Pennsylvania had 
once been Democratic; I yearned to see it come back again, as 
the keystone State of the Democratic party. I trust this is not 
passing beyond the bounds 5 on such an occasion as 
this, for I speak it respectfully of all, to whatever party they 
may belong and whatever views they may hold. The views of 
different sections are diverse; some common ground must be 
found; here wasa wise, conservative, able, moderate man—would 
that more were like unto h m—and with his aid and the aid of 
such the country could be better governed and better served. 
His death, therefore, came as a shock. ‘ 

I mourned him as a friend, I grieved over his death as a col- 
league, I missed him from the committee table, but I deplore 
his loss as a patriot. And I lay this simple tribute of my judg- 
ment rather than of my affection upon his grave. Standing as 
a representative of the people in this Hall, I record my solemn 
conviction that in the long of men who have composed this 
august body none served the country more faithfully nor more 
conscientiously nor lived a sweeter, purer life than he whose 
place on this floor has been filled by a beloved son, but whose 
place in our hearts can be never filled except by his own image. 


George Hearst. 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesduy, February 21, 1894, 


the memory of rge Hearst, 
On resolutions of 9 = sho omat Georg arst, late a Senator 

Mr. MAGUIRE ssid: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I thank the House for according me this priv- 
ilege of expressing the affection and high esteem in which the 
late Senator Hearst, of California, was held by the prope of my 
State; of recounting some of the manly virtues for which they 
honor his memory, and the profound sorrow which his death oc- 
casioned to them. 

For more than forty years Senator Hearst was a leading citi- 
zenof California. He was oneof the heroic band of pioneers who 
in the ever-znemorable years 1849 and 1850 braved the perils, 
privations, and hardships of a trip across the continent in search 
of the golden opportunities and rewards for which the then new 
Territory of California had become world-famous. 

From the hour of his arrival on the Pacific Slope he became a 
factor in theenterprises of California, andin every advance that 
marked the progress of her civilization to the splendid position 
which she held among the sisterhood of States, when death 
called him from the highest office within the gilt of her people. 

Senator George Hearst was born in Franklin County, Mo., on 
September 3, 1820, where he resided until 1850, when, filled with 
the enthusiasm and ambitions of brave andvigorous young man- 
hood, he started as one of a little band of gold-seekers to cross 
the plains. Scourged with cholera and 2 0 5 by hostile In- 
dians, the journey was uncommonly terrible. 

With the remnantof his original party George Hearst reached 
the gold fields of Eldorado County, Cal., in October, 1850. He 
immedia’ commenced work in his newly chosen employment 
of placer mining. Hesoon became an uncommonly good judge 
of diggings and developed far greater skill than the ma- 
jority of his fellows in working them. His judgment, both in 
the location and working of placer mines, soon oecame the re- 
liance of those who were see their fortunes with him, and 
many of them preferred working for him to relying upon their 
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own judgment and skill in the selection and working of inde- 
ndent claims. 


From being recognized as one of the most skillful and success- 
ful of placer miners he soon became a recognized expert in the 
ter field of discovering and working the quartz veins and 
odes of the Sierras. In July, 1859, the Comstock Silver Lode 
of Nevada was discovered. At that time there was no assay 
office in that region of country, and George Hearst was one of 
the experts appealed to for a guiding judgment concerning the 
value of the discovery. A test of the ore was e, and it was 
found to carry from three thousand to five thousand dollars’ 
worth of silver to the ton. 

Mr. Hearst, with Judge Walsh, Melville Atwood, and A. E. 
Head, crossed the Sierra Nevada Mountains on mules to the new 
lode. Mr. Hearst immediately gave evidence of his confidence 
in his own judgment of the value of the lode by purchasing a 
one-sixth interest in the great. Ophir mine from one of its dis- 
coverers. Up to that time, although he had been more than 
usually successful in gravel mining, he had not acquired any- 
thing like a fortune, but very soon the immense richness of the 
Comstock lode was heralded throughout the country, and Ben 
Holliday purchased Mr. Hearst’s interest in the Ophir mine for 
a price amounting to a handsome fortune. This was the begin- 
ning of the great and successful career of Senator Hearst in the 
5 and development of the richest mines of the golden 

est. 

Although he was in poor health when he came to California, 
the rough outdoor mountain life and splendid climate of that re- 
gion had not only restored his health, but. had inspired him 
with a delight for labors involving hardship and great physical 
endurance. His successes had made him famous as a mining ex- 
pert, and his fame for absolute and unswerving honesty was as 

eat and as universal as the fame of his knowledge and skill. 
fe dealt fairly with the discoverers of mines and with the pur- 
chasers of mines. 

Prospectors who had discovered valuable lodes which they 
were financially unable to work, all sought to have their mines 
examined by Mr. Hearst and to deal eitherwith him or through 
him in working or selling them, because they knew that his 
judgment in such matters was unerring, that his honesty was 
unswerving, that he was frank and generous in his dealings be- 
yond any other man who dealt in es, and because no recom- 
mendation would go so far with investors in mining properties 
ae simple word of George Hearst, given after looking at a 

e 


Every miner onthe Pacific Slope—from the Pacific Ocean to 
the Rocky Mountains—knewandadmired andloved him. He be- 
came rich in knowledge and rich in pocket as the result of his 
ceaseless study and untiring labor, butevery miner continued to 
be his friend. Rich or poor, educated or illiterate, lucky or un- 
fortunate, all miners were his companions and his friends. Out 
of the richness of his knowledge he advised them, and advised 
them with the faithfulnessof adevotedfriend. Thelatchstring 
of his home, in city or in country, was always out. His heart 
was always opan tosympathy for their afflictions, and his purse 
was ever ready to aid them in their misfortunes. 

The prove generosity of the miner characterized the 
whole life of George Hearst. Neither wealth nor station ever 
chilled his sympathies nor brought to him a moment of haugh- 
tiness or a thought of selfishness. He made a great fortune in 
his chosen pursuit, but over it there fell not the slightest shadow 
or suspicion of oppression. In every enterprise of his life, his 
means of enlarging his own fortune was also made the means 
of benefiting his fellow-men. 

No Lazarus ever gathered crumbs that fell from his table, nor 
appealed unheeded at his gate for sympathy or assistance. His 
generous heart inspired and his generous hand gave the assist- 
ance ere the hands of the sufferer could be c qin supplica- 
tion, and he ever sought to inspire the unfortunate with lofty 
sentiments of manliness in misfortune instead of seeking to im- 
press them with either the senge of their own helplessness or 
of his goodness, as do so many philanthropists who court the 
world’s applause. 

No man was ever more generous with either means or per- 
sonal efforts to relieve the distress of his fellow-men than was 
George Hearst, yet he never made any public pretension to phi- 
lanthropy or generosity. He was ever the plain, earnest, frank 
straightforward, open-hearted miner thatthe pioneers knewand 
worked with and loved in the fifties. He sought out the desery- 
ing A se to whom misfortune had come and in the quiet, unpre- 
tentious character of a „„ with no witness but 
the beneficiary and the Omnipotent Father, he relieved distress, 
restored happiness to clouded homes, gave a new inspiration to 
the victims of misfortune, and, without humiliating, gave to the 
distressed ones new opportunities in the struggle of Tite. 


If silence was ever broken concerning these generous deeds it 
was never broken by George Hearst. But the beneficiaries of 
his generosity from every mountain and valley of the golden 
West gave to his name, among the whole people, not only of 
California, but of that entire region, 2 character that enshrined 
him in their hearts and made him, in spite of the more showy 
talents and more ostentatious benevolence of ambitious rivals, 
the ideal Democrat. the ideal man of the people. 

In the later years of his life he ranked not merely as a million- 
aire, but as a man whose fortune was variously estimated at from 
ten to twenty millions, yet the people never regarded him as in 
any way removed from them by reason of his wealth. To them 
as to him, his wealth was but an incident to the benevolent pur- 
poses of his life; was buta means of extending his power for 
doing good. No man ever envied him his possessions, because 
there was no taint of oppression in their acquirement or in their 
use. 

In his home life the richness and gentleness of his character 
shone forth in its truest grandeur. Devoted and exemplar 
1 loving father, true and faithful friend; in that sacr 
sphere— 

None knew him but to love him 
Nor named him but to praise. 


He was devoted to the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy— 
to these great principles: “Equal rights to all; special privi- 
leges to none;“ that the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber” should be the end and aim of all government; that the 
right to govern has its only true foundation in the consent of 
the governed,” and that governing power should be origi- 
nated and maintained by regular and frequent appeals to the 
judgment of the whole people expressing their will by the right 
of universal suffrage through a free ballot and a fair and honest 
count of their votes. 

To the accomplishment of these ends, and for the purpose of 
meeting the sophistries of the press 8 the special in- 
terests fostered under existing laws, he invested a large share 
of his fortune in building upagreat Democratic daily newspaper 
in San Francisco—the Examiner—giving to it a generous sup- 
port which speedily it in the front rank of journalism, com- 
paring favorably with the greatest and oldest newspapers of the 
civilized world. This mighty contribution to the service of the 
Democratic party made him for the rest of his life the foremost 
Democrat of California. 

When, in 1886, the death of Senator John F. Miller, of Cali- 
fornia, created a vacancy in California’s representation in the 
United States Senate, Governor Stoneman naturally turned to 
George Hearst as the man whose appointment to. that exalted 

ition would be: most likely to meet the approbation of the 

mocrats of California. He was appointed, and the judgment 
of Governor Stoneman was vindicated by the people in January, 
1887, at which time the Legislature of California elected Sena- 
tor Hearst for the full term of six years. 

Senator Hearst did notshineasanorator. He was not a trained 
debater. He was not a showy man in the councils of the nation, 
but he brought to his position that ripe and sound judgment 
which had guided him in all of his public and privateenterprises 
in the humbler stations of his long and active career. <A thor- 
ough knowledge of the political principles to which his life had 
been devoted served as his unerring guide in all groat questions 
of publie policy, and his thorough and detailed knowledge of 
the commercial and industrial interests of the State of Cali- 
fornia and of her neighboring States and Territories, together 
with the ever-present strong common sense for which he was 
distinguished throughout his whole life, made him not merely 
an eflicient representative of California, but a safe and useful 
legislator for the entire nation. 

is career in the United States Senate was brief, but it was 
honorable, and it was and is appreciated by the people of Cali- 
fornia all the more because the life of constant enterprise in 
which his fortunes were so closely blended with those of the 
whole’ people, and with the development of the State, placed 
him at some disadvantage in the councils of the nation with 
men of the East, trained from childhood to the arts of oratory 
and statesmanship. 

The quiet bravery of the closing hoursof his life,as they have 
been reported here, was but the natural culmination of a long 
life of generous simplicity and constant courage. Why should 
his closing hours have been otherwise than peaceful and cour- 
ageous? In life he loved justice and practiced mercy. He 
scorned to wrong his fellow-man; was true toall his obligati 
moraland legal; was fair to the strong, helpful to the weak, 
generous to the afflicted. 

The sentiments of the whole people of the West were haj ily 
expressed in the following lines from the pen of Mr. Frank 
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Gassaway, one of California’s brightest and most famous poets, 
published a few days after the death of Senator Hearst: 
Earth's great ones may sorrow beside him 
And over his catafalque bend 
But we—we who know him and tried him 
The statesman mourn not, but the friend. 


For our comrade he was from the hour 
He toiled in the ranks by our side; 

The hand that grasped riches and power 

Forgot not the pick that it plied. 


And surely, if deeds of sweet pity 

Are treasured for Miser pom meet, 
The path to the beautiful city 

Is smooth to his home-faring feet. 


Then let his chief mourners, the lowly, 
With tears he so often repressed, 

The face of our dead cover slowly, 
And bear him away to his rest. 


And though tis an omen that ever 
Shall soften the pang of regret— 

The great heart shall beat again, never, 
The smile on his face lingers yet. 


Lingers yet—and we know ‘tis a token, 
From the shores where the purified dwell, 
The Master's well done” has been spoken, 
We may bid him “ good night,” for all's well. 


The Tarif, 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN A. CALDWELL, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 27, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. CALDWELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The year of 1893 opened with the largest 
trade ever known in the history of the country. Mills were 
crowded with orders, labor employed, and business stimulated 
by mgh hopes for the future. But this auspicious beginning 
was doomed to be short-lived, for the closing of the spring 
months found business shrinking and trade dropping off, and by 
midsummer commercial disaster erq depression were every- 
where felt. The year now closes with the most disastrous re- 
sults to trade and commerce that have occurred in more than 
fifty years. 

e disasters which swept over the country in 1855-57 appear 
to challenge the present as a suitable occasion for a conver son 
of causes and attending results, from which wholesome lessons 
may be learned. 

In everything that has a quotable market value, except city real 
estate, the total shrinkage for nine months amounts to nearly 
three billions, being an average loss per capita of $46 in nine 
months, an amount sufficient to maintain all the expenses of the 
Government for seven io and yet Mr. Cleveland and his ad- 
visers are not able to discover the fact that they are adding to 
this enormous waste and outlay daily by attempting to push 
through Congress a measure for the further impoverishment of 
the le. 

The year closes with prices of many products the lowest ever 
known, with millions of workers seeking in vain for employment, 
with charity taxed to its utmost and laboring constantly, fighting 
to keep back suffering and starvation in our great centers of 
labor. 

Can it be presumed that the foregoing conditions are the re- 
sult of mere chance? Those who seek to evade the charge of 
being in any way responsible for this great calamity, are en- 
deavoring to make the world believe that the panic and desti- 
tution now apparent are the result, as Grover Cleveland ex- 
presses it, of ‘untoward circumstances.” The volume of money 
now in circulation is greater than in any year during the past 
ten. The amount of farm products on hand is equal to the 
amount usually found in reserye in any year during the pon: 
ten. In every branch of trade, that which conduces to the hap- 
piness of mankind, there is an abundance of everything save 
one—employment. Why this state of things, is the great ques- 
tion that honest men ought to bə willing to answer and suffer- 
ing men ought to be willing to investigate. 

WHO ARE TO BE BENEFICIARIES OF THIS BILL. 


In the discussion of this bill we have been called upon many 


times to pause in our deliberations in order that we may receive 
and hear the petitions of the people, whose wail can not be mis- 
taken in their appeals that they may be saved from idleness and 
famine, from disaster and bankruptcy in business, but it appears 
that this House of Representatives of the people is determined 
not to hear the voice that comes from this side of the ocean, but 
to disregard all national, industrial interests at home, while the 
combined forces of tariff reform are busy in pushing to ultimate 
completion a bill which is in the aid of foreign enterprise. 

The fiscal and legislative history of the United States shows 
that no reduction of the tariff has ever been attempted while 
there was a deficiency in the Treasury, except the tariff act of 
March 3, 1857. The same destructive elements which are an- 
tagonistic to American industrial interests were busy in bring- 
ing about the legislation of that period. The same interests are 
apparently at work now in the passage of the Wilson bill. We as- 
sume this position, for the same arguments underlie every pro 
osition which has been brought forward by the Democratic 
party, save that in the present instance the constitutionality of 
protected duties has been openly assailed by the national Demo- 
cratic party for the first time in its history. 

Immediately after the passage of the act of 1816, which was a 
revenue-tariff act, the metropolitan papers of that date, namely, 
about the last of July, published statements concerning the 
effect of the measure, which can not be overlooked at this dis- 
tant day, for their prophecy was as truly fulfilled as ever words 
spoken concerning a future event could possibly be; and in proof 
of this I desire you to give attention to what I shall have to say 
at the closing part of this short historical statement, being ex- 
tracts from the newspapers of the day covering the period of 
disaster, namely, from 1848 to 1858. 


THE PREDICTIONS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
New York Courier and Enquirer, July 30, 1846: 


The country will be flooded with foreign goods, many manufactories will 
be stopped and others will work at half price; the home market now be 
built up will be injured, ruinously low prices of agricultural products wi 
follow, and the day laborer will be required to work for reduced wages. 
The consequences of such excessive importations will cause a balance of 
trade against us exceeding the amount of specie within the country, wbich 
— be sent abroad, followed perhaps by a derangement of our monetary 
system. 


New York Express, July 30, 1846: 


Wherever the news will go it will sound a death knell in the ear of indus- 


try and enterprise. No der tidings for many a year have reached all 


branches of labor, and the outcry, therefore, is general. 
Baltimore American, July 30, 1846: 


A reduction of the prices of labor is one of the inevitable effects of the re- 
pee of the American tariff act of 1812 and the substitution of McKay’s 

ritish tariff bill. The latter deliberately takes away the sure 8 on 
to a labor, which the act of 1842 had so happily and wisely thrown 
around it. 


New York Tribune, July 30, 1846: 


The tariff bill of Walker and McKay has passed both Houses of Congress, 
and has doubtless ere this received the signature of the President. It takes 
effect December 1, and as the law of the land it is henceforth to be obeyed 
by all. We believe the change just made entirely wrong, flagrantly, griev- 
ously wrong, yet we shall studiously avoid panic making.” 

When the crisis has been met with manful resolution, we apprehend that 
there will be quite disaster enough, suffering enough, because of this at 
national mistake. We fear that thousands upon thousands who would have 
been steadily employed and comfortably situated during the caning winter, 
if this bill had not passed, will now be destitute of employment and depend- 
ent upon charity for bread. 

By a short review of the two tariff-for-revenue measures of 
1846 and 1857, I propose now to show that the effect of a revenue 
tariff can be traced in history by the results upon labor, trade. 
commerce, and agriculture, as shown by the events recorded of 
the period covered from 1846 to 1861. And the further fact is 
shown to bear out the theory and practice of protection, that a 
revenue tariff will not support the Government and maintain 
thrift and enterprise, but necessarily leaves the Government 
without sufficient revenue,destroys its credit, and tends towards 
bankruptcy in the nation. I call attention to the following: 


HISTORY OF THE WALKER TARIFF AND OF THE ACT OF 1857 SHOWING ITS 
OPERATIONS. 

At the time when the Walker tariff of 1846 went into opera- 
tion the Government was virtually out of 8 being onl, 
$15,550,202 outstanding. If the operation of the tariff of 184 
had been continued for two years longer this debt would have 
been extinguished, but instead thereof the tariff for revenue of 
1846 became an experiment and under its operation the public 
debt began to grow, so that in five yearsit reached the sum of 
more than sixty-eight millions, and at no time during the 
whole period of eleyen years did the national debt come below 
twenty-eight millions. 

I append herewith a table showing the increase of the nas 
tional debt by years, from 1847 to 1857. 
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INCREASE OF PUBLIC DERT. 
In 1846, June 30, the public debt was $15,550,202. 


THE DEBT INCREASING AND REVENUES FALLING OFF. 


The Treasury tables show that out of the eleven years of the 
tariff of 1846 the excess of expenditures over receipts amounted 
to $21,790,909. Thus the operation of the Walker tariff of 1846 
failed by this amount to produce revenue for the actual expenses 
of the Government, whereas if the tariff act of 1842 had contin- 
ued through the eleven years of the Walker tariff of 1846 the 
result would have been $171,583, 728, with a surplus in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, as against a debt of twenty-eight mil- 
ions. 

E THE ACT OF 1887. 

The tariff act of March 3, 1857, which took effect July 1, 1857, 
was the only instance, as cited before, where a reduced tariff 
measure was offered to Congress in the face of a deficit in the 
Treasury. The revenues for the year ending June 30, 1857, from 
customs under the act of 1846, were $63,875,905, while for the 

ear of 1858 following they decreased to $41,789,620, pear 
eficit of $22,086,225 during the first year of itsoperation. The 
revenues ran down under this act of 1857 to $39,582,125, being 
the greatest loss in revenue of any one of the four years of its 
existence. 
CONTINUED INCREASE OF THE PUBLIC DEBT, 


It will be noticed that the public debt necessarily increased 
every year during the operation of this tariff of 1857, as shown 
by the following table: 


ECC $44, 911, 881 | 1 804, 842, 287 
56, 496, 887 1561 nceennncee--one 

This was an increase in the public debt of $45,668,922 from 
1858 to 1861, which is summed up as follows: 

Starting in 1846 with a national debt of only $15,550,202, we 
find the people confronted with the awful obligation in the form 
of a national debt on June 30, 1861, of $90,580,873, with the na- 
tional credit impaired until a national loan could not be nego- 
tiated, except at rates of interest greater than had ever been 
paid before or since. 

FALSE TEACHING. 


The Democrats in 1846 taught and believed, as they profess to 
believe now, that by increased importations for the single pur- 
pose of raising revenue, their work would be complete, without 
giving any consideration to the ability of the Government to in- 
crease its exports or, in other words, they stimulated and en- 
couraged the purchase of foreign goods without taking into ac- 
count the resources of the people or their ability to pay for them. 

As predicted, the country was flooded with foreign goods under 
the operation of the foregoing act. Labor was unemployed; 
panic and disaster everywhere smote with a blighting hand the 
prosperity of former years and filled the land of plenty and pros- 
perity with the sadder wail of the unemployed starving multi- 
tude, whose cry alone was for labor and bread, in proof of which 
attention is invited to the following. 


THE PROPHECY OF 186 FULFILLED. 


The quotations givenin the following summary can be verified 
in the Library of Congress, from the files of the papers quoted. 
Any one challenging the correctness of each and every state- 
ment is invited to make a comparison for his own satisfaction. 

New York Tribune, June 26, 1848: 

The state of trade in the manufacturing districts wears a discouraging as- 
pect. Prices have a declining tendency. Flour quoted at #8 per barrel. 

New York Tribune, September 7, 1855: 


Our laborers should find employment for the hard season opening to them 
iat men side, in contrast with the enforced idleness and destitu tion of last 
winter. 


New York Tribune, September 1, 1854: 


Owing to the present calamitous depression in all kinds of business, which 
we fear is to be protracted as itis universal, and the consequent diminution 
of the occupied by advertisements in the columns of the Tribune, we 
7 5 it Screens to slightly reduce the size of our sheet. (Size of paper 

uced. 


New York Tribune, September 24, 1857: 


Washington, September 24.—Special dispatch to the New York Tribune. 
The official revenue table for week has not yet been prepared. When 
«sued, it will show a further decline of the surplus. 


New York Tribune, September 22, 1857: 
Newport, R. I.—The papers coming in have that fresh news of disaster so 
like the sons of a red city who, sent out to b back tidings of 


eague! 
, returned with drooping heads and unwillingly delivered their mes- 
gage of sorrow. 
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New York Tribune, September 23, 1857: 


Philadelphia, September 22.—Messrs. Robert Patterson & Co., extensive 
dealers in sugar here, have failed. Their liabilities are very large. 

Boston, September 22.—Heavy failure in Boston! Messrs. Emmons, Dan- 
freth & Scudder, wholesale grocers in South Market street, suspended to- 
day. Liabilities, $300,000. 


Mr. Chairman, from the columns of commercial matters in the 
New York Daily Tribune of Tuesday, September 22, 1857, the fol- 
lowing are some of the leading headings which I desire to read 
as a part of my remarks: 


Monday, September 21.—This has been one of the bluest days that we have 
noticed in Wall street since the present 1 commenced. 

Rumors of heavy failures in Boston, Philadelphia. and Albany. 

Messrs. Cyrus W. Field & Co., paper dealers, of this city, have suspended 


payment. 

1 1 tag eva Srey several failures are reported. Messrs. J. Farnhart & Co.; 
Hooker, Lee & Co.; Newhouse & Spatts; T. B. Remington & Co., and Deale, 
Miligun & Co., all leading houses. 

Montour Iron 1 have determined to pay off their liabilities and 
20 their rolling at Danville. This will throw out of employment 

men. 

We learn from the Milwaukee papers that the Rock River Bank, of Beloit, 
closed its doors Monday. 

The Utica Herald says that W. P. Swift, of this city, has made an assign- 
ment. Liabilities not known. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says the money market was deeply, darkly blue 
on Saturday, and rates were eyen higher than they had previously been 


ec the week. 
The nded. 


ank of Elgin, IL, has sus 
The reports from the Schuylk mining regions are most unsatisfactory. 


Mr. Chairman, on September 24, 1857, just eighty-six days 
after the tariff act of March 3, 1853, reducing duties, went into 
effect, the following extract appeared in the New York Tribune, 
which I will also read as a part of my remarks: : 

New York Tribune, September 24, 1857: 

The Philadelphia correspondent says of the merchants of Philadelphia: 

“Some heavy houses have absolutely refused to import their usual large 
supplies and have limited their purchases to invoices absolutely necessary. 
Some parties were strong enough to buy all the paper they have afloat, and 
the rates at which they can now purchase it are shocking to think of. One 
of them on Monday bought their own notes at 6 per cent per month. (A dis- 
count of 72 por cent per annum.) This city (Philadelphia) is suffering in 


common with yours from the same chronic evil, the sin of the Government 
in gorging the nation with every description of fore: goods. Our local 
industry is rapidly becoming paralyzed under its effec 


“An extensive manufacturer of wall paper suspended last week, who paid 
out weekly $1,500 for bat dy They have now stopped their factory and dis- 
charged their hands. e coal mines are do’ the same. Print workers 
and other industrial establishments are suspended and crowds of operatives 
are turned adrift. Cutting down of expense is the order of the day. Confl- 
dence has departed so generally that those who seem to have money are dis- 
posed to hoard it for still lower levels.” 


I will read also from New York Tribune, September 26, 1857: 


What is the explanation of the sudden scarcity of money, which drives 
even our best strongest commercial houses to the necessity of g 
the most usurious rates of interest? Previous to the setting in of the late 
crisis, he who owned stocks stood in as good a position as he who had a de- 

it in bank. The unreasonable discredit into which railroads have fallen, 

struck at once out of existence the amount of currency compared with 
which the twelve or fifteen mf “ns contracted by our banks is but a mere 
bagatelle. We shall not, perhaps. be far out of the way if we conjecture 
that the amount of credit thus annihilated is at least equal to the entire 
amount of the bank loans in this city. 


Mr. Chairman, before reading the following extract from the 
New York Tribune of January 15, 1855, I desire to suggest to 
the House that if the year 1855 should be erased and 1894 sub- 
stituted, and then have the Clerk read from the desk the paper 
T hold in my hand, there could but one opinion result from such 
reading, that the facts depicted of thirty-nine years ago are true 
pictures of the scenes which are occurring in our great centers, 
of labor to-day. I ask my Democratic friends to give close at- 
tention while I read the following: 

New York Tribune, January 15, 1855: 


Whoishungry’ Go and see. You that are full-fed and know not what it is 
to be hungry- perhaps never saw a hu: man—go and see. Go and see 
thousands, men and women, boys and girls, old and young, black and white, 
of all nations, corong and jostling each other, almost fighting for a first 
chance, acting more like hungry wolves than human beings in a land of 
plenty. Itis only by the continuous efforts of two policemen that the crowd 
can be kept in order or made to wait till the food is ready for distribution. 
Such a scene may be seen every day between 11 and 2o0’clock around the 
corner of Orange and Chatham streets, where charity gives a dinner to the 
poor, and soup and bread to others to carry to their rable families. 

On Saturday we spent an hour there at the hour of high tide. We hava 
never seen anything like it before. Upward of a thousand people were fed 
with a plate of soup, a piece of bread, and a piece of meat on the premises, 
and in all more than 1,600. On the same day 1,130 portions of soup were 
dealt out from Stewart's ‘‘soup kitchen,” in the rear of the great store, 
corner of Reade street and Broadway. At the rooms on Duane street for 
the relief of the poor, on the same day, they gave food to In the Sixth 
ward alone over 6,000 persons were fed by charity on Saturday, January 13. 
And this is only one day in one ward. eanwhile, scenes of alike nature 
are being enacted all over the city. 

A procession of several thousand persons kept marching about the streets 
8 with flags and banners which bore such inscriptions as H 

s 3 thorn,” The last recourse,” Live and let live,” We want 
work.“ etc. 

Sech are the scenes that are being enacted daily before our eyes, while the 
ery of hard times reaches ux from every part of the country. The m: 
of roads is stoppad: factories are closed, and houses and ships are no lo 
being built. ‘actory hands, road-makers, carpenters, bricklayers, and la- 
borers are idle, paralysis is rapidly embr: ursuit in the country. 

The cause of all this sto e of circulation is to found in the s oy 
outfiow of gold to pay foreign laborers for the cloth, the shoes, the iron, a1 


every 
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things that could be produced by American labor, but which can 
t revenue the 


If we could 


import 0 fi articles, the gold would cease to flow out to pay for 
em, and money would then ome more a WO 
be in shoes, clothing, and other commodities would 


HISTORY ‘TO REPEAT ITSELF IN 180. 


The effect upon the revenues from 1847 to 1857 will be repeated in 
1894 and the years following ifthe Wilson bill ever becomesa law. 
We have already had a foretaste of its disastrous effects. The 

` Secretary of the Treasury vaporis that by June 30 the deficit in 
the Treasury will exceed eig erase millions, and a forced sale 
of fifty millions of bonds has already been added to the public 


debt as the first chapter in the reappearing scenesof the old his- 


tory just quoted in your hearing. 
Mr. Chairman, I want to read the head lines of a few news- 
per articles, with the purpose of showing how strangely these 
mes correspond to the period of 1855 and 1857: 
Chicago Tribune, January 1, 1894: 
No work for clerks. Six thousand of them are dropped in a week. Many 
more are to go. Plans for their relief. 


New York World, January 7, 1894: 


One hundred and nine thousand six hundred and fifty men are idle. ‘The | 
World learns just how many real workers are out of work. Labor men's 


estimates. ures that prove the status of the most populous trades. 
Samuel Gompers says 125,000. World's new bread fundmeeded. 

Chicago Tribune, December 23, 1893: 

Three million men idle. This tells the story of the week's trade situation. 
Stagnation and idleness rule everywhere. 

These are given as examples, and they certainly can not be 
challenged by our tariff reform friends, as the Democratic jour- 
nals share with the Republican journals in making the same 
statements. I now want to read a short statement from the 
New York Sun, December 23, 1893, in the line of the same 
thought. Heavily leaded, were the following words: 

Forty thousand are idle. The roll call of the destitute in Brooklyn reaches 
10,000. Two great organizations united in the appeal for aid. 

The article, which occupies two columns, contains among other 
things the following: 


Every organisation: in the 

city is taxed to relieve the distress which is daily beco: more eral. 
all together the situation of affairs is extremely , and the pros- 

De of improvement in the near future is not good. 8 to the best 
‘ormed men, the agitation of the tariff question is blamed for the hard 


The following paragraph is an extract of what occurred at a 
meet of the unemployed at Paterson, N. J., December 27, 
1893, which is instructive to the members of this House, and 
morely clearly points to a correct understanding of the situation 
than any word that I might 5 

Philadelphia Press, December 28, 1893: 

WORKMAN’S VOICE AGAINST WILSON’S—IRON, AND JUTE 
WORKERS AND SHIRI-MAKERS PROTEST—LABOR IN PATERSON, N. J., 
SPRAKS—ADDRESSES NOT BY “‘ AGITATORS” OR POLITICIANS, BUT BY MEN 
WHOSE BREAD AND BUTTER DEPENDS UPON THE ISSUE, WHO TELL THEIR 
FELLOWS WHAT THE NEW TARIFF WOULD BRING ABOUT. 

In opening the meeting, Chairman George Carlough, a pud- 
dler in the c Rolling Mills at Paterson, said: 

I think it is the duty of every man in this United States to do ne 

hing will, 
our bread and butter, and every man ought to look out for 
chs gors mok as pAr has not made me an orator. 

4 ere 


t to the situation over, and pass some resolutions of 
* ed by the wor of Paterson, who desire to the 
son bill, I want you all to sign it. 
At the same meeting a Mr. Thurston, of the Newark Thread 
‘Works, among other said: : 


Iam nothing but a workingman. 
Wilson bill came up. But it is my duty to do all Ican to defeat it. 


LINEN, FLAX, 


I never made a speech in public till this 


*¢ 


For the past thirty we have been ge good wages, and s0 were a 
Davor end „5 of people. 585 work for far less than 
we and if we are unprotected by a high tariff, their cheaper work will 
drive us out of our jobs. 


Other speakers followed in the same strain. 
LABOR AND WAGES. 


The question as to the effect of tariff legislation on wages and 
employment is being discussed in a her court than that of 
the Congress of the United States. million of brawny- 
handed and hard-muscled, intelligent workingmen are to-day 
having leisure in which to fully poeni and discuss all the 
phases of this intricate question. ey know what the effect of 
the McKinley bill was, which was passed in 
what the two years following—1891 and 189 
us a result of their labor. They know how much they had in de- 


positin the savings bank and building associations. They know 
what the prices.of commodities were, the aggregate — * liv- 
ing, and they can to-day better answer that question than any 
representative man upon this floor, unless he is authorized ab- 
solutely to speak for them. 

The effect of the ee law was maligned, distorted, and 
execrated by the enemies of American industry. I tmust vin- 
dicate itself, as its results are not understood. In order to point 
outa oo and definite, out of the great troubles which ap- 
oa 50 cult of solution, let me show you that what the Mc- 

ey law accomplished in 1891 it would accomplish in 1894 if 
left untrammeled. 


WHAT THE M'KINLEY LAW ACCOMPLISHED FOR LABOR IN TWO YEARS. 


The following is a condensed statement of the McKinley cen- 
sus, showing, first, the number of new industries established 
under the McKinley tariff; and, second, the devel ent or en- 
largement in other established industries, due also to the Me- 
Kinley tariff, as collected between March 25 and October 22, 1892: 


or Hands 

Industry. com- Capital. em- 
panies. ployed. 

NEW PLANTS. 

Textiles—Laces, hosiery, silks, plushes, etc. -A Eon ah oy ea 
Lumber, logging, doors, sash, and blinds, etc- z TON forest er 
Peay titrate. or E ok peta apes : 05 ere neg = 
Machinery, tools, cotton ties, eto - 100 S — 
Tin, tin plate, terneplate, mining, este „ 
Gloves and mitten snay 3 33,000 180 
Cutlery, edge tools, et 5 — 
Boxes, barrels, staves, te. 15 BN neg = 
1 000 350 
Drugs, chemicals, te 3 — asy oa 
Codtand coke. 5 oie Se P — oe s 

„ 7 
Earthenware, brick, tile, eto 7 2 Not stated. 60 
Electrical power and apparatus 3 185, 000 72 
Firearms, ammunition, explosives, ete . — 6 — 2 
BEAS ĩͤ b 12 500 725 
Furniture and fixtures. .........--..-..---.-..- 3 — — 
8 machinery, steel barges, n 5 7 o 3, = 

Ce ha TE een Ae ee eS ote Sees? Not stated. 

Hardware and harness 3 70, 000 74 
5 1 Not stated. 60 
Leather and leather gos eee = 
Paper, pulp, paper stocks, eto 1S woven) eas 
Vehicles and parts of same -......--...-------- j — — me 

4 
Wearing apparel 2 | Not stated 105 
Horseshoes, gas stoves, et Pe tio i — 
Miscellaneous. ---- e...... { 2 |Notstated. | 40 
Fiour and grist mils. i — eae a 
Smelters . t 1 | Not stated. 70 
Rope and binder wine = ng a 
7 E E TAE ENNE { 1} _ 1,000,000 200 
Sugar —— — 1 | Not stated 50 

EXPANSIONS. 
Textiles—Laces, hosiery, silks, thread, ete...- — ee 1 = 
j 4 1 28 
Lumber, logging, ete—— 2188 a a 
Pearl buttons —-„%ñ% 2 Not stated. 125 
Machinery, tools, eto H $1 aot — ec e 
Tin, tin mining, plate mills, tee 3 5, 265, 000 330 
Gloves, mittens, et 3 — N 8 — 
2 50, 000 190 
LKÄ ff «˙ ————— 1 {poe 3 50 
Boxes, barrels, et 1 8, 000 40 
Earthenware, brick tile, ete A 4 
Glass and glassware... -1-121 * Nogprated 128 
Hardware and harness I E — 
Metals—Furnaces, rolling mills, te { en 8 

Leather and leather goods pa 1 50, 9 
ead esi Joena £ 
Vehicles and parts of uma 4 17,900 21 
‘Wearing apparelEu(æv.——— 1 Not stated. 100 
Flour and Tr ( 4 226, 000 58 
Rubber rubber goods A j . a 
pa o A ee eae ee ee 1 | Not stated. 3 
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Norts.—In addition to above, a 
therefore omitted, which it would both totals considerably. 


‘WHO DECEIVES THE LABORING PEOPLE? 


Here I place beside each other a statement of perhaps the great- 
est Democratic economist living and the statement of Grover 
Cleveland, uttered about the same date upon the same subject: 


ATKINSON, THE INVESTIGATOR. 
There has never been a od in the 
wh thegene sirate of wages was as 
en eralra was as 
high as it is to-day, nor a period when 
increased the workman, in ‘the strict sense of 
he has not yet made | the word, has so fully secured to his 
‘Spsech at Providence, alpen penne adr such a stead- 


at number report by percentage and are 
increase 


CLEVELAND, THE DEMAGOGUE. 
Avany ratethe consumer has found 
life harder smee this reform (i.e. the 
— — -tariff) than 8 
there isa workingman any w: who 
— his virtue 


himself known. 
R.I., April 2, 1892. 


Added to the foregoing is the further statement of Mr. Atkin- 
son: 

There has been during the saree. Snot years since 1885, subject to the 
temporary variations and fluctuations, a steady advance in the rates of 
Wages, a steady reduction in the cost of labor per unit of product, anda cor- 

reduction in the price of goods of almost every kind to the con- 
sumer.—Alay Forum, 1892. 

No Democrat ought todisregard the statement of Edward At- 
kinson, and his judgment is borne out by a representative Dem- 
ocrat filling a high position in the State of New York. I now 

uote from the ninth annual report of the Bureau of Statistics of 

bor of the State of New York, issued August 29, 1892, which 
report was written and issued by a Democratic commissioner 
serving under a Democratic governor. It bears directly upon 
the operations of the McKinley tariff of 1890. I quote the los: 
ing paragraph of the summary, which is as follows: 

It appears that there was a net increase in wages of 86.377, 925.00 in th 
1601, oe com = with the amount ps in 1890, and a net increase Of 8 
tion of 831,315, 130.68 in the year 1891 over that of 1890. A simple analysis of 
this table further demonstrates the intere: fact that of the 67 industries 
covered 77 per cent of them show an increase either of the wages or produce, 
or both, and that there were no less than 89,717 instances of individual in- 
creases of wages during the same year. 


If these statements are not believed it would be useless to 
multiply further testimony 5 same great fact. 

The Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee 
who have framed this bill, all admit that the Wilson bill will 
reduce wages, but that other benefits—namely, the better mar- 
ket afforded and possible steadier employment—will compensate 
kokeni all of which is the mere vamping of the professional au- 

rat. 
WORDS WHICH OUTLIVE THOSE WHO SPOKE THEM. 


I want to quote the words of a very wise man whose life was 
spent amang the common people, who gave more earnest effort 
for the sons of toil than almost any other American, the late 
Wendell Phillips: 

Th mainspring of our progress is high wag wages atsuch 
the — — can spare wife to 99 ige a bone. ps r lere 
leisure, po to lectures, take ees „and lift himself from the deaden- 
ing level of mere toil. That dollar left after all the bills are paid on Satur- 
day night means education, ce, self. 3 25 


guarantees millions to 
e more than a thousand colleges, and makes armies and police super - 
I now desire to quote four propositions touching labor and 


ee ee by one of the 
statesmen, whose name was legions, and whose influence saved 


rightest and best of America’s | New Bam 


many a Democratic Waterloo. I refer to the late Hon. Samuel 
J. Randall, of Pennsylvania: ` 

1. That no man can buy another man’s labor until he can sell his own. 

2. If he buys the labor of the English or German workman, he can not be 
certain they will buy his in return. 

3. That the nearer the farmer and the skilled workman are to each other 
the more qa each other's labor will they get, and the easier and cheaper they 
exchange 

4. That there is a law of 9 In all things; the more wages the 
mechanic e in skilled diversified labor receives the more he buys of 
the farmer, and the more he pays and is able to pay for it. 

I am constrained to say that from observation those upon whom 
the horrors and suffering of this grous penio produced by the dis- 
rupting of our industrial system falls the heaviest, have been the 
least concerned about heeding the words of warning spoken in 
the past, but Hoping that those who are dependent upon labor 
for support will be more willing in the future to study the eco- 
nomical problems than in the past. 


LABOR. 


Confirming all these great men have said, I stand in this pres- 
ence'to-day and place myself on record in favor of the largest 
consideration for those who labor. 

Labor is the largest and the most essential element of cost in 
all industries. The laws that we make must either dignify and 
exalt it, or debase itand level it where caste for two thousand 


years has attempted to consign it. 
s the rights of American 


A foreign trespasser who disre; 
labor is ever ready to break down the American protective fence. 


American wage-earners who rear American families require 

5 wages than are demanded and required elsewhere. 

he American protective tariff system secures to the laboring 
man higher wages by protecting the American market from 
foreign products e by cheap labor—a system established 
at the foundation of the Government. Itsfirstenemies in Amer- 
ica were born out of a system of slave labor. 

The Southern ters are saying seat Fhia they said fort, 
years ago to the Northern Democrats: We will give you spoils 
and oflices—Presidents, ministers, 8 2 errs ee 
postmasters, commissioners, agents, and consuls - provided you 
will help us keep up a war against protection.” T 

Following this same thought, to-day the Democracy of the 
South says to the Democracy of the North: “You may write 
platforms and dictate methods; you may talk tariff reform or 
protection equal to the difference in labor, but we will hold the 
same lan e meaningless, veiling our sentiments so as not to 
offend Northern sensibilities, demandingalways as our share the 
results of cheap labor against your spoils of office. 

The war against labor, therefore, not only began with the 
owners of slave labor, but it is continued and perpetuated in the 
interest of those who have no regard for honorable labor, while 
they prosper upon the sacrifices made by those who must toil. 

The loss which labor has sustained in one year, when correctly 
understood, ought to be sufficient to convince the most skep- 
tical as to the result.of free trade as threatened by the present 
tariff-reform measure. The following table will be instructive 
to those who read it: 


The results of free trade. 
{The American Economist's industrial census. } 


Percent of, 


009} 526) 211,142.55 82,363.58 | 24 
270| 212 1,890.00 | 1,608.00 | 77 
25 35 8874.60 | 8251.00 | “FO 
675 | 828| 10,820.00] -4,630.00 | 35 
9,909 | 5,485 | 91,206.26 | 87,441.29 | -63 
1.401 889 13,282.00 | -8,068.00 | 58 
37 1 204.00 8.10 | 50 
720 4 3,840.00 36.00 | 50 
25 19 225.00 136.80 | 10 
17,971 | 6,822 | 282,803.88 | 86,410.47 | 53 
2,711 1,188 | 2,889.89 8,791.69] 39 
187 116 1.740. 48 909.82 50 
601 185 6,811.27 1,489.57 | 63 
898 71 8,170.00 | 490. 70 87 
125 50 750.00 300.00 | 25 
2.340 928| 18,186.07] 6,895.02 | 147 
50 15 415.00 112.80} 
16,788 | 8,620] 127,109.68 | -44,808.68 | 35 
10,914 | 2,402 | 163,988.58 | 20,797.29] 55 
90 901 45,887.93 | 8,925.41] 85 
35 25 100.50 62.40 | 66 
1,131] 578] 12,206.08] 5, 488.09 54 
3 1 63. 00 17.50 33 
521 515 5,449.50 | 5,332.50 | 55 
150 30 3, 600. 00 720.00 | 40 
8,992 1,148 66,016.88 | 2,857.50 79 
5,662 | 3,462 | 63,490.81 | 26,527.97 | -40 
581 | -6,627 | 114,473.24 | 44814-0 | 80 
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The results of free trade—Continued. 


* 
Hands em- 33 
2 ployed 2 
State. 8 E 
Nov. 5, Sept. 8 
| 1993. |2, 1893. À 
8 20> 72 8913.20 8252.60 | 48 
5 49 34 525. 00 311.70 | 71 
96 | 28,838 | 7,483 | 284,035.76 | 69,059.62 | 41 
3 425 280 6,504.51 | 2,355.00 | 38 
66 | 21,977 | 9,710 | 218,693.62 | 84,592.24 | 56 
15 731 2,121 34,279.19 9,718.74 29 
4 74 10 879. 20 115.20 | 65 
10 216 118 1, 639. 90 958.92 | 44 
5 38 31 325. 80 273.60 | 62 
10 172 7,472.00] 2,162 80 47 
7 2,281 1,708] 20,265.69 | 13, 805, 70 56 
12 55 395 3,521.10 | 2,305.22 | 60 
2 105 10,980.00] 1,885.50 | 25 
26| 6,132| 2,289| 61.656. 70 16,419.54 | 39 
12 1,69| 140 24,400.35 983. 50 
2| 1,518| 1.510 22,510.50 11,258.19 | 50 
684 | 169, 423 | 67, 660 


13 ee — 15 of business done on September 2, 1893, as compared with Novem- 


+Per cent of business for the whole United States. 
Decrease in labor since November 5, 1892, is 60} per cent. 
Decrease in wages since November 5, 1892, is T cent. 
Decrease in business since November 5, 1892, is 47.2 per cent. 
Number of hands out of work is 101,763. 

The loss in total weekly wages is $1,202,851.36. 

Average decrease in the rate of wages is 82.35 per week. 


Mr. Chairman, since the Democratic party has placed la- 
bor on the retired list, has stopped the wheels of industry and 
closed the factories of our country, the people have had suffi- 
cient time and the opportunity to consider the Wilson bill and 
formulate opinions ee The citizens of Cincinnati, which 
city I have the honor in part to represent in this House, have 
considered the effect the Wilson bill will have upon the indus- 
tries of this country and upon labor. They have forwarded to 
me a number of petitions protesting against the passage of the 
same, and I beg leave to present them now for the consideration 
of this House. I have here a petition which is signed by over 
30,000 people of Cincinnati. It hastwo columns of names and is 
over 360 feet in length. I send to the Clerk's desk to have read 
the following letter from the assistant secretary of the board 
of trade, giving his reasons for protesting against the passage 
of this bill, and I desire to make it part of my remarks. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BOARD OF TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION, 
Cincinnati, January, 1994. 

Hon. J. A. CALDWELL. 

DEAR SIR: I am uested by Lowe Emerson, esq., chairman of the citi- 
zens’ committee ha the matter in charge, to send you the pratest of 


some 30,000 of the labo’ men of Cincinnati against the passage of the pend- 
Wilson tariff bill. It is left for you to determine whether it may De DASA 


to better in the House or Senate and to dispose of it according to 
your best ju nt. 
1 to assure you that the Wilson bill has received nonpartisan con- 


sideration at the hands of the citizens’ committee, comprising gentlemen of 
both parties, and has been condemned as a measure fraught with danger to 
the industries and greater danger to the wage-earners of the country. By 
the latter partisan prejudice has been put aside in the presence of an im- 
pending evil and they have signed the protest with wonderful unanimity. 
The occasions are not infrequent in our country when patriotism rises su- 
— to party feeling, and this is such an occasion. As the natural opera- 
ons of the b have me reas f revealed to them, the wage-earner 
is rapidly grasping the fact that the reduction of protective duties is a meas- 
ure of the inevitable reduction of his wages in all those lines of industry in 
which ee is 5 to enable 9 s: 5 pee me peme 
market against Europe. He sees, as a re: 0 e e of the no 
of a reduction in the cost of living to l tor this re- 
uction in his wages, and realizes as he has apparently not realized before, 
that the bill is the first downward step for the American citizen toward the 
common level of European labor. He perceives that the wheels of industry, 
in expectation of the results of the bill, refuse to move except under apoo 
ments between operators and their workmen, which make the wages of the 
latter conform to the tariff reduction. In a word, it has come to many of 
them as a new revelation;that if the home market is to be held under the 
provisions of the bit, it must be held at the expense of the wage-earner 


chiefly. 
If tho Administration rightly construes the verđict of November, 1892, 
which is doubtful, then the present pea pra of the wage-earners upon the 
ding bill simply illustrates how quickly a verdict rendered upon mud- 
Med theories may be set aside in 8 of the practical facts. The pro- 
test sent you is almost exclusively by wage-earners. It is about 120 yards 
inlength, much of it consisting of double columns of names and often on both 
sides of the petition. The number may be underestimated. It may be 
fairly assumed that the majority si, are Democrats. Out of the em- 
ployés of one concern, numbering about 60, all save 6 are Democrats. The 
‘otest demonstrates the fact that the wage-earners regard the bill from 
Poth a aie and bread-and-butter standpoint, 


W. J. SHAW. 


Mr. Chairman, I pro now to read as apart of my remarks 


pose 
a synopsis of the petitions which I hold in my hand, all being 
against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill, being signed by 


ponis of my own city, very many of whom I know to be active 
boring men, connected with the various industries of Cincin- 
25 Ohio. Democrats and Republicans alike join in these pe- 

tions: 


The Samuel C. Tatum Com: foundry machine works, by John J. 
Bruce and 44 other employés. 8 0 * voted 

John O. Sloan and 52 other citizens of the city of Cincinnati. 

Peter Ibold and 24 manufacturers and makers of Sate 

Eighty-eight employés of the Cincinnati Rolling Mill Com ny. 

ponte A Stanton and 24 citizens of Hamilton County, Ohio. 

L. E. Kell & Co. and 24 firms or citizens of Cincinnati. 
herons Siecle ae 24 ee a Sa a 
e Jefras Clo: mpany other manufacturing firms of cl 
and ready-made clothing. ci 88 

Fourteen Democrats voters in the city of Cincinnati. 
W. T. Galbraith and 72 other citizens of the city of Cincinnati. 
The Wais & Roos Punch and Shear Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE PROPHECY OF JAMES G, BLAINE FULFILLED. 

While men are daily inquiring as to the causes which have 
produced the groat financial disasters that have swept over the 
country in the last six months, I say to them and to all the world 
there is an answer in the words spoken by the Hon. James G. 
Blaine several years ago, in which he pictured the scenes that 
are now transpiring as truly as ever prophetspoke. Let meask 
Jon to give attention to his words and ponder them well while I 
read: 


day ot mylifethatIam. LIenjoy the general prosperity of my coun 
and know that the workingmen of this land are the best 7 |, the best fox 
and the best clothed of any laborers on the face ot the earth. Many of them 
have homes of their own. They are surrounded by all the com! orts, and 
many of the luxuries of life. I shudder, however, at the thought that the 


time must come when all this will be changed, when the genera! rosperity 
of the country will be destroyed, when the great pony. of wor en in 
this land, who are nowso prosperous, will hear their wives and children cry 


for bread; that the day must come when the {factories and manufacto- 
ries of this land will shut down, and where there is now life and sh 
phere will be the silence of the tomb. And the reason why this must be 


The great Southern wing of the Democratic PEN are determined to es- 
tablish the doctrine of free trade in this land. ey will be assisted by their 
Northern allies. The fight is now on. There isa great body of visionary, 
but educated men who are employed day by day Sn wertting free-trade essays 
and ents in favor of that doctrine, which find their way into every 
newspaper in this land. The great body of our people have never e: 
rienced, themselves, the sufferings which always result when the protective 
principles are laid aside. Poisoned and excited by the wild statements of 
these writers and the demagogic appeals of Democratic speakers, the result 
will be that in the very near future these forces, which are now working, 

j be EOE enough to defeatat the polls the party advocating the doctrine 
of protection. 

t mustinevitably follow that uncertainty and doubt will ensue. The busi- 
ness men of the country, fearing the destruction of the principle of protec- 
tion, will decline to ANERER in business; consequently mills will shut down 
and the workingmen will be thrown out of employment. The people will 
then see, as they have never seen before, that they can not be prosperous 
and have work while this principle is threatened. the midst of their suf- 
fering they will learn that the only way they can be prosperous and happy 
is to vote for the party that has built up the industries by which they have 

ained a livelihood, because they will then see clearly that when the manu- 
actory is shut down there is no demand for the only thing which they have 
to sell, and that is their labor. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. NICHOLAS N. COX, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 80, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. and 
having under consideration the income tax amendment to bill (H. R. 4864) te 
reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 


poses— 

Mr. COX said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In a discussion of a question of this magni- 
tude, I feel that I can say truthfully that I have not the least 

rejudice against a man of wealth, unless it isa man who may 
Pas obtained his wealth by undue and improper a antagen 
and in doing so becomes the oppressor of his fellow-man. For 
him I have a contempt. Neither do I think this is a question 
that is the least sectional in its nature, butI have observed that 
some men on this floor find it convenient to refer in contemp- 
tuous language to our section of the country in every kind of de- 
bate that presents itself. I further find on examination of such 
characters, that you can with charity excuse themon the ground 
of ignorance. 
I think that so far as the principles of an income tax are in- 
volved, we can reduce the question to three propositions: 

Is this tax just? Is it needed, and is it feasible and collect- 
able? 
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If these three propositions can be answered in the affirmative, 

I see no objections to the proposed legislation. 
IS IT JUST? 

The present system of taxation, which our opponents call the 
protective system, is denounced by every mode of denunciation 
the Democratic party has been able to use. Not a man on our 
side of the House who has not recorded his condemnation of the 
system, and justly claims that the Government was transferred 
to us by the voice of the people because of our opposition to the 
present tariff laws. 

The laws as they exist now have proved inadequate to furnish 
the necessary revenue to sustain the Government; and notwith- 
standing they impose the highest duties ever known to this 
country, we are met with the naked fact that now, under their 
operation, the Secretary of the Treasury is app! ing for loans 
from the people to the Government at a rate of interest on the 
face of the loan of 5 per cent. It is no longer an open question 
that our present laws will not prng the revenue required. Each 
Democrat was pledged to his people to reduce the rate of this 
system, and at the same time uce the expenses. So we can 
with truth say the Democratic party is pledged to a reduction 
of taxes and a reduction of expenses, 

I desire, if I can, at arriving at a conclusion, to show that the 
present system is not only unjust, but has brought the country 
to the very verge of disaster. If this be true, we should no 
longer follow in that direction, but resort to another system in 
raising money to run the Government. 

The fundamental error of a protective system lies in the fact 
thatit is legislation for individual interest. The true principle 
of taxation is to collect from all, according to the ability to pay, 
and to collect with the least burden possible, the entire object 
being in collecting at all is for the common good. 

These general reasons arecommonly assigned for a protective 
tariff: First, to encourage home industries; second, to protect 
American labor, and, lastly, to furnish a home market to all for 
the commodities, whether embraced in the protected industries 
ornot. If the system has failed in bringing these results it isa 
failure. How much more so, if it has brought disaster. 

I have heard it asserted over and over again that the cause of 
our business troubles is that by the election of Democrats to 
control this Government that such uncertainty was produced as 
to their future course that business was paralyzed and the great 
misfortunes we are suffering were broughtabout by that decision 
of the American voter. If this is true it confesses one very im- 
portant fact at least, and that is that after thirty years of Re- 
publican rule such a state of facts is brought about that in order 
to change them, a disaster of such magnitude has resulted as 
can only be equaled by war or famine. 

It also includes in the confession that the voters of the United 
States were so ignorant and insensible to their own welfare that 
they deliberately voted themselves into tramps, their families 
into want, and their children into either charitable associations 
or the poorhouses. It is a further confession that intelligent 
Americans do not know their own interest. The very same 
party announces that there is no country on earth where labor 
receives such remunerative wages, where labor is so well clothed, 
where laborers have so many comforts of life and are so intelli- 
gent; yet these same men, with all their blessings, in one day 
vote themselves into abject want and mise I presume this is 
done to induce them to reconsider their action. 

You had contro: of the Government for over thirty years. 
Twenty-five of these years have been of peace. Every energy, and 
it was great, has been put forth in making wealth. We have 
seen an era in the making of riches that has never been excelled. 
It is truly fabulous. Yet the laboring classes of this country are 
in a worse condition than was ever known in our history. You 
justify your laws upon the ground that you will advance the 
American laborer against pauper labor in other countries; yet 
after thirty years of your protection you have filled this country 
with American paupers. You say you will shield him from the 
competition of the slums of the world, yet we find him without 
shelter or comforts, and a beggar at almost every door. 

Your poorhouses are full, your charities are loaded down, and 
in the great city of this country women and children are picked 
up starving forfood. Thisis your protection to American labor. 
Strikes, little civil wars, bloodshed and disorder prevail all over 
this country in the hard struggle for life, and this is your thirty 

ears’ protection of American labor. Do you really think the 

ungry laborer enjoys your eulogies upon him, when he is ask- 
ing for bread? Do you imagine your eloquence is consoling 
while he is cold and his family destitute? you really think 
you can talk him into the comforts of life? 

If after this long trial of your protective idea for the benefit 
of the laborer, throwing yourself as a wall between him and the 
foreign pauper, you find him without home, and a traveling 
beggar all over our country, does it not impress you that pro- 


tection has been a failure? If in so long a time we see the con- 
dition labor is in, had we not better honestly ask ourselves when 
it will be that the beneficence of such a system will be felt? 


[Appiausel. 

showing the failure of the theory, let me call your attention 
to another important fact. This vast country offers more op- 
portunities for labor than any other country. Vastin extent, 
vast in resources, and almost every climate, every kind of indus- 
tries, and comparatively new, but it presents a condition that is 
sad and humiliating. 

The next great doctrine you insist on as a reason for such leg- 
islation is that it protects not only the laborer, but protects our 
manufactories. This is another way of reaching the laborer, for 
you will hardly confess that you intend to make the individual 
owner or owners of such industries by special and favorite legis- 
lation special beneficiaries; that would be to confess exactly 
what on our side we charge. You have the individual owner 
out of sight in your zeal for the workingman. But the truth 
will come out, and we see the boasted protection resulting in con- 
centrated wealth in the possession of a few, and widespread poy- 
erty with the many. 

The benefits you claim for the laborer he has not realized; the 
protection you re has resulted alone in benefiting a class, 
and avery small class. The additional idea go press along 
with the pauper idea is that the law stimulates diversified indus- 
tries, and this results in a benefit to all. It is here the home- 
market doctrine makes its appearance. When we come to look 
into this, truth again asserts itself. 

Where is your home market now? One of the greatest things 
to create a home market for everything is to create consumption. 
Tf consumption ceases, production will cease to be profitable. So 
when we look for a home market we look to the consumers. If 
the consumer ceases to be able to purchase for consumption, then 
there are no purchasers and no home market. Is not that the 
serious condition you are met with every day as to manufactured 
goods as distinguished from agricultural productions? 

Cana million of tramps and beggars without . or a 
chance to make it, furnish a home market? What will they pay 
with? Have you not, to a dangerous extent, stimulated pro- 
duction and destroyed consumption? And to make it more ab- 
surd, after you have supplied the home market you can not sell 
to the outside world because you charge them toll, heavy toll, 
if they offer to sell to you. 

But let me for a moment take into consideration another class 
of laborers in this country, entitled to all the rights of any other 
laborers, no more, no less. Thatis the class engaged in agri- 
culture. The benefits that you claim you bestow on this c 
comes, if it comes at all, by furnishing them a home market, 

What I have already said as to consumption and production 
applies to them. They can not sell what they raise at home on 
their farms, because there is no one to consume. We make 
more than we need at home; this you call a surplus. 
pus hunts upitsconsumers, any whereand everywhere on earth. 

o pauper labor can stop it, and it goes to the consumer regard- 
less as to country or creed or labor systems; just as the laws of 
commerce and trade dictate. If an American farmer can shi 
his products over the sea and sell them in all parts of the world, 
why is ita manufacturer can not do the same? If pauper labor 
in the Old World will ruin our labor here, unless we protect it 
by special laws, why will it not ruin the farm laborer that has 
no prora Eon 

you have the advantage in protecting your manufactured 
goods and can force a price on them here by legislation, and then 
fill the country with unemployed men, women, and children, 
how do you expect the farmer to succeed, who has no forced or 
legislative price for anything, but must meet paupers every- 
where in his sales, and then be compelled to pay the legislative 
or higher price for what he purchases, even necessaries of life? 

Is this just? Does this give to all equal advantages and equal 
rights? 857 

I attack this system of taxation, because I say it is the prime 
cause of disasters like the presentone. It lays its foundation 
in legislative privileges. If one industry in our country hasa 
legal advantage over another, the advantage consists in the very 
idea that it has legal facilities to impose on the other industry, 
and when you state the 1 phe gies ae clear of any unnecessa 
words, it is told in this: If one class must sell the fruits of its - 
labor subject to freight charges, and in open competition, and 
the other class compels him to purchase from them what he is 
bound to have, and by law he is restrained from hunting the 
cheapest market when he purchases, then a part of his labor is 
by this very law given to the seller so specially provided for. 

e not only gets his full price for his labor, but has the legal 
means to take a portion of the other’s toil. 

If I am correct in this, there is no difficulty in seeing how one 
class will get rich rapidly and the other decline. If all the labor 
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of one could be taken by the other, then you have slavery; if a 
portion is taken, then you take what is not earned, and which 
not by the rules of trade, but by as of confiscation. 
ow a thang class can thus pay toll depends on the amount he 
has, and how deep you toll How Jong it will take to make 
the beneficiaries rich, compared with the other class, will de- 
pend exactly on the same gs. [{Applause.] 
I said in the outset the production of wealth in this country in 
the last twenty-five years is fabulous. But this is not conclusive 
proof of the prosperity of a country. It is conclusive proof of 


two things, great resources and intelligent industry. It may 
pore more. oe all the wealth produced in time is 
und to be o — 1,000 men, not a fraction of our ulation, 


then does it not demonstrate that while the laws ma; ve en- 

ed production, they have at the same time itated the 
concentration of the wealth produced? There is nota dollar's 
worth of wealth in the world labor did not produce. 

Then, if labor produced this accumulation, reasonable 
distribution as a rule, and just distribution, would certainly give 
a fair proportion to those who produced it. True that in mak- 
ing it and in holding it much depends on the comparative judg- 
mentand industry as between individuais, butif the one thousand 
have all Borg pigmen, = industry and 5 acquire it, 8 will 
prove a pter on the intelligence of our great e: 

There is, however, not only a concentration of woudl in in- 
dividuals, but a concentration in certain localities, and upon ex- 
amination the concentration in localities is found where the pro- 
tected industries are found, and the individual concentration as 


arule is found among those engaged in the cted indus- 
tries. So if it depends on skill, energy, and industry, this skill 
and industry seems to be confined to certain and cer- 


tain industries. So the conclusion is inevitable that the concen- 
tration of wealth is not a result of skilland judgment, butsome- 


thing else. Then when you find it with the protected occu 
tions, Iconclude that the w has created the opportunity and ìs 
the cause of the great inequality and concentration. 


While the wealth is fabulous, so far as our nation isconcerned, 
its concentration is appalling, and no man can foretell the dire- 
ful results. Some tude of this concentration may be formed 
from the following o l statements: In 1890 one man owned 
more wealth than existed in the United States when the Consti- 


entire wealth of the United States. 

Let me call your attention now to the locality of this wealth 
very briefly. State of Massachusetts, where these great 
protected industries are very largely located, with a population 
of 2,200,000, has more banking capital than any ten larg- 
est y Seagate. States with a 3 of over 16,000,000, A 
few days ago I was talking wi gentleman from New York 
eee gef er e and he told me that in one day he 
received into his bank in New York City $17,000,000. We have 
in my State a population of one million, nearl ‘ht hundred 
thousand, and that amount will approach y the entire cir- 
culation in the entire State of Tennessee. This can not be ex- 
os bythe war. Take the Westernagrigultural States, and 

he same fact is proven. There is more money in New York 
City to-day than ever before in its history. No doubt the same 
exists in ton and all the great Eastern cities, and less in the 
agricultural sections. ; 

This great concentration of wealth made a dearth and scarcity 
in other The world opens up all its competition to our 
farm uction. Concentrated wealth in many nations had been 
broughtabout by like causes. with others to aid. The home manu- 
factories, stimulated like hot-house plants, their output increas- 
am Sopa hour, to hold their prices up to or near to the protected 

ce, wages were cut; to control the output and prices, combines 

the hundreds formed; the great necessaries of life priced in a 
room by probably less than fifty men; combinations of laborformed 
to counteract combines on the other side; capital with a hold 
on the throat of labor, labor struggling to be released; consump- 
tion, of course, under such a state of facts, reduced, and yet the 
tax-gatherer standing by at the purchase of every necessary. 
It had to reach a crisis, and it was a volcano ready to burst be- 
fore Cleveland was nominated; and it was this folly and oppres- 
sion that landed him safely in the White House. 

When it could go no further, the calamity became patent to 
all, and distress and stagnation reigns supreme. It is then 
you discover that the Democrats had done it; when they had not 


F [Applause.] 

Now, when the tic party thro this bill says, we 
will do all we can to give to labor of every kind the necessaries 
of life, and permit him to purchase them as cheap as he can; 


that we will take pert of this great concentrated wealth, and 
make it help bear the burdens of 2 we are told this 
is prejudice andcommunism. So anges itis justice I care little 
for the name. Is not the tax just? [Applause.] 

One more idea 8 of its justness. Outof the entire tax 
collected in the United States the farmer pays about 80 per cent 
of it. You send into an open market his wheat, corn, meat, and 
all his products, and the prices are governed by the price of the 
surplus; he is your greatest consumer of man tured articles. 
Now, he has paid until his consumption is reduced, yet you per- 
sist in holding on to this tax and are refusing to touch incomes 
above $4,000 with the hand of the taxgatherer. Is he your 
enemy that you should treat him so; ought you to be permitted 
to destroy him because he is honest and obedient to law? 

In corroboration of what I have said as to the fruits of this 
taxing agaian; and to show that long before the Democratic 
party had obtained control of the Government it was working 

estruction, I insert here what Senator Ingalls said in the Sen- 
ate on the 14th of January, 1891: 


ustment. 
social system which offers to tender, virtuous, and dependent women 
the alternative between tution and suicide as an escape from beg- 


prostii 
is ‘anized crime, for which some day unrelen justice will d 
mand atonement and expiation. si 9 8 4 


He said in 1878: 
The people are arra; 


citizens, able and willing to toil, are 
uires readj 


hemselves on one side or the other of a porten- 


t 
tous contest. On one side is capital, formidably entrenched in privilege, ar- 
. y > 4 nacions of bid 
ening ae Cessions, levy com- 
merce, and 8 30 adjust all value to tts own stmasiard. On other 


is labor, asking for employment, striving to 
battling’ with the x 


forces of nature, and 
— — — — 1 
0 are are $ 
to F Vanderbilt the possession 


Look again to the immense investments made in this country 
by those living in other countries, their capital invested in 
railroads, breweries, mills, mines, anda thousand industries. 
Shall we provide courts and pay thee of protecting their 
property, and permit them to take the incomes arising from 
our natural wealth and our laws and go free while our citizens 
bear the burdens of government? 

IS IT NEEDED? 

If I have succeeded in showing that the present system should 
be abandoned, at least as to the necessaries of life, and that an 
income tax is just, then the next inquiry is: Is it needed? 

Itis admitted that if the Wilson becomes a law, that it 
will, so far as the committee can estimate it, fall short of rais- 
ing enough revenue by at least seventy millions. If this deficit 
occurs, how is it to be met? There isno surplusin the Treasury 
now. The fact is that the credit of the Government is being 
used to borrow money and increase the interest-bearing debt. 
Iam not here disc that policy. Iam calling attention to 
the need of this income tax. 

Your present high tax has failed to bring enough money to 
run the Government, and has forced the present necessity of 
borrowing. Now, if it will not furnish enough as it is, I ask you 
gentlemen of the Republican party, how do you ‘propose toraise 
the money? Yonr legislation has failed to raise 5 to Ray 
gas extravagant appropriations. What will you do? e 

ilson bill will not raiso enough, with reduced expenditures. 
How shall we get the money? 

Ifyou attempt to resort to the internal-revenue system and 
increase the tax on the articles, then you can not succeed, as 
the tax would be so high as to destroy it. Then there is but 
one other way. (I assume you would not double up on the Me- 
Kinley bill. You would not dare do that.) The only way leftis 
to continue to borrow and create more interest-bearing debts; 
but it must be remembered that when the Government borrows 
money it is but pledging the taxing power in advance. It has 
but one legal way to get money, and that is by taxation. These 
bonds will have to be paid and additional taxation resorted to to 
meet them when they fall due. The people will have to furnish 
the money, so at last you have only put off the evil day. 

In 1907 the remai bonded debt of the United States will 
have to be met. This is only a short time off. Will we act wisely 
to increase this character of obligation when we must meet the 
other? The whole proposition is this: Is it better to tax in- 
comes and meet at once our expenses, or borrow money and then 
have to increase taxation to Pg Shall we go in debt when we 
have the means to keep out? unhesitatingly answer, Pay as 
you go, and collect from accumulated wealth a sufficiency to pay 
out and let consumable wealth alone. [Applause.] 
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CAN IT BY COLLECTED? 


They say that it gives the taxgatherer power to inquire into 
pe wae business of the taxpayer, and forces him to divulge 
ess secrets. Will the gentlemen that raise this ques- 
tion tell me what tax does not do the same except the one on 
land values? Twenty-nine States in the Union require the tax- 
payer to make full and complete inventory of his estate, including 
every article of value, notes, money, everything; this he swears 
pn e is in the number. How can you reach this property 
otherwise 
How can you reach secreted, stocks, bonds, notes, and money 
if the owner does not divulge? But what secret is it that must 
not be disclosed? If it is one that gives him the eee to 
impose on his fellow-man, he ought to tell it, and there can be 
nothing that is honest and the truth that will hurt him. I do 
not think this worthy of further time. What tax can be more 
oppressive than the collection of taxes under the internal-reve- 
nue system? 
PERJURY. 


It is contended such a law offers a premium on false swearing; 
that men will swear a lie to conceal their income. Is it expected 
we will excuse a man from paying a just tax, a needed tax, for 
fear he will blacken his soul with perjury? Is not this a reward 
for villainy? Is it not a confessed cowardice that we will not 
legislate justly for fear a mau with over four thousand dollars of 
income will swear he only has thirty-nine hundred and ninety- 


nine? 

How exceedingly cautious gentlemen are on this subject, yet 
you will tax a man’s coat, his wife’s shawl, his blankets, and al- 
most every necessity of life, and will not even allow him the 
privilege of swearing. If there isa man on this floor has such a 
sang stag ba 8 55 3 3 around See to 

p him from guilty of green, ring perjury, let him 
rise from his seat, and I will then vote to excuse bien. [Ap- 


plause.] 

I thank my colleague [Mr. SNODGRASS] for asking for an ex- 
tension of time for me and the House for granting it. Ido not 
think I ought to trespass on any member’stime. Now in con- 
clusion let me say, I have heard it said that if this law is 
passed you will drive away the wealthy of the country and de- 
stroy our party. The gentleman from New York [Mr. HEN- 
DRIX] goes so far as to insinuate that the party has gone to the 
Populists and Communists, and that it foretells the death of the 
party. We are all accustomed to that funeral note delivered 
over the anticipated death of the Democratic party. It has been 
sung over and over again. You will never live tosee it die. So 
long as it stands for equal justice to the rich and the r, and 
labors: for the advancement of the good of all our citizens, it 
will never die; butif it suffers itself to bend the knee to weal 
or lock arms with the Communist, then it will die and ought to 
die. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 


The Income Tax. 


0 pipe h of new ideas is largely dependent upon the abandonment of 
old 1 d rable prejudices, and the man who will not heed the re- 
for: "8 word now will ve compelled by and by to heed the logic of events. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM BAKER, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 31, 1894. 


The House being inCommittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 

paving under the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide 
enue for the Government, and for other purposes 

Mr. BAKER of Kansas said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For the last two weeks we have been engaged 
discussing the subject of taxation. 
We have heard the t champions of tariff or indirect taxa 
tion. We have hi tho free trader, and those who believe 
that a tax u landed property is the true system. Then there 
are those who believe all objects of consumption should be 
taxed for the support of theGovernment. There are those who 
believe that the income tax is the most just-and equitable of all 
forms of taxation. They who favor it believe that created wealth 
should bear its share of the burden of taxation. 

That taxes are necessary for the support of the Government 


weallagree. The subject then for our consideration is in what 
way and by what means can we raise a sufficient revenue for the 
support of the Government that will be the least burdensome 
upon our people. Iam one of those who believe that an income 
tax is the most just and equitable of all forms of taxation. Ibe- 
lieve it to be a form that will be just alike to all. 

We all recognize the fact that the Government has certain 
claims upon her subjects. A 

Is property more sacred than the citizen, or should the prop- 
erty which the Government protects bear its share of taxation? 
Does the Government protect the individual or the individual 
and his property? Does it not cost the Government twice as 
much to protect the pronerty of her citizens as to protect the 
citizen himself? 

Adam Smith says: 


The subjects. of every state ought to contribute towards the support of 
the government as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective abil- 
ities—thatis, in 8 tothe revenue ich they respectively enjoy un- 
der the protection of the state. The expense of governmentto the individuals 
tion is the f management to the joint tenants of 


Q 
to contribute in on to re- 


His first proposition is that government has the right to exact 
support from all her subjects. 

e right of taxation is the right of sovereignty. The right 
of the citizen is the right of representation and protection. — 
ation without representation is tyranny. Our forefathers be- 
lieved that only who shared in the beneſits of the Govern- 
ment should bear its burdens. 

If this is to be accepted as true, would it not follow that taxa- 
tion on all articles of consumption is unjust? 

If we take the doctrine of sovereignty as the basis of taxation, 
and follow it toits logical conclusions, we find that agovernment 
should oposa only such taxes as are most. easily borne by the 
citizen and collected at the least expense. : 

Such taxes, Me ullough says, are most conducive to public 
interests. Will not a just government carefully guard the in- 
terests of all classes of her citizens rather than the interests of 
particular individuals? 

The father of a family carefully watches the natural develop- 
ment of his children; he will not impose the same burden upon 
a child of 5 that he does upon ac of 10, nor upon.a child of 
10 that he does upon one of 15, or upon one of 15 that he does 
upon one fully developed. He does not, because of its inabili 
to bear the burdensthatars placed upon the older, stronger, an 
more e e one. 

That which would be a grievous burden for the boy of 10 to 
bear ceases to be a burden when manhood gives strength and 
vigor to mind and body. 

e care and pro n the father has made in the education 
and development of those children, in providing for their natural 
wants, gives him a claim, not pep bee heir affection, but also 
if needs be upon a sufficiency of their income for his support and 
protection. 

In a government we have many classes. We have the weaker 
ones who represent the small child; we have others who repre- 
sent the child of 10; then we have those who represent the 
child of 15, and also those who represent the man with all his 
powers fully developed. Does the class of men who eee 
the boy of.5 owe the same to the governmentas the one fully de- 
veloped, with all that it implies, health, vigor, greatintellectual 
development, and wonderful accumulation of wealth? 

Why are the strong more successful in accumulating wealth 
than the weak? Many reasons ht be given, but the two prin- 
ciple ones are natural abilities and greater opportunities, The 
state is not responsible for the ability of her subjects, but she is 
for their opportunities, for their education, and for the develop- 
ment of their God-given powers. 

While the strong may not be responsible for the infirmities of 
the weak, for their poverty and destitution, itis plainly their 
duty to bear their burdens, says the Great Teacher. 

e find many on the floor of this House who believe, or at 
least teach, that it is the duty of the weak to bear the burdens 
of the strong; that the weak should be taxed to make the strong 
stronger. 

To whom does the state naturally turn in her hour of danger? 
Is it to her weak or strong subjects? Has she not the right to 
demand the most perfect obedience of her people? and any sac- 
rifice that is necessary, either for her preservation, her exalta- 
tion, or her development as a nation in peace or in war should 
be freely given. 

We lay this down as a fundamental principle which the his- 
tory of nations has fully proven to be true, with nations as with 
individuals, that to make the greatest development. she must 
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use every element of strength which she sses. What are 
the elements of strength of a nation? Is it her wealth, or is it 
her citizens? The citizen protects the wealth that he has cre- 
ated; the created wealth gives him the power to protect self and 
poy; Singly they are weak, but when combined, all power- 


We are thus led to this idea, that a government has a right to 
3 citizens for its development in accordance with their 

es. 

Adam Smith says that taxes ought to be levied so as to in- 
volve equality of sacrifice on the part of the subjects.” Mill 
and Fawcett held to the same opinion. Smith says equality 
means equality of sacrifice. If this idea was literally carried 
out, and each one put to the same inconvenience in paying his 
share of the taxes, and each one taxed according to his abilit 
to pay, this idea we believe to be true, and that upon the on 
of a pgd of sacrifice the proposal for a graduated income tax 
must rest. 

We believe that one with an income of $100,000 a year who 

s 10 per cent per annum on that amount, pays less per cent 
or the privileges that he enjoys than the one who pays 5 per 
cent on an income of $5,000 a year; the opportunities of the one 
withalarge income having developed so much greater resources, 
and having so much more that the government must protect, 
that it is his duty to pay in proportion to his oppor kunsies and 
for 7 protection the government affords him in those oppor- 
tunities. 

The relation existing between a government and the citizen 
is reciprocal; her right to tax the citizen rests upon the protec- 
tion and opportunities that she affords him; in paying his taxes 
he simply pays to the state or government what he owes it for 
the valuable services that have been rendered him in protecting 
him and his property and in creating opportunities for the 
creation of wealth. 

The arguments of our land tax friend, who believes that all 
taxes should be raised by the unearned increments from land, 
would have much more force and be much more logical if all 
unearned increments were confined to land, but we find the 
state isa partner in all industrial undertakings, and is there- 
fore entitled to a share in the proceeds. 

The object of taxation in general is to provide an adequate 
revenue for the oppos of the state. : 

It is maintained by Republicans that the state should use its 

wer of taxation for the building up of the industrial indus- 

es of the count That we may concede for argument sake 
to be correct, but if true are we not 3 the power of taxation 
to strengthen and protect the strong rather than the weak? In 
all cases we should watch the effect produced by tariff or other 
legislation upon the people, and see whether it tends to the pro- 
motion of wealth and social order. 

Upon this I find my Democratic and Republican friends differ 
greatly, one holding to the theory that was maintained by the 

ritish Government up to 1845, the other to the theory that is 
now maintained in England, that all restrictions on trade tends 
to restrict commerce and, in the restriction of commerce, impov- 
erishes the people rather than increases their wealth. 

If the theory of our Democrats is true that a high protective 
tariff tends to the formation of trusts, it may be well for us to 
consider how far we may go in protecting our industries with- 
out impoverishing our peo le by fostering the formation of trusts 
and other combines which thrive upon the wealth created by 
others; that there are thousands of combinations of capital for 
the accumulation of wealth not of their own creation, but of the 
creation of the toilers of earth, there can be no doubt. 

We find the representatives here in the Halls of Congress 
trying by every means the ingenuity of man can invent to de- 
feat all legislation which they think inimical to their interests. 
There is that which tends to wealth, as well as that which tends 
to poverty, and yet we find alarge class of representatives here 
who insist on certain legislation in the interest of capital, and 

et with the next breath they will tell you that you can not leg- 
te wealth into the kets of the people. Upon this one 
thing I think we should all agree, that is, that our taxation should 
be upon the 8 of justice. As a matter of fact we find 
that nearly the countries of Europe have adopted the com- 
plex system of taxation. They have been moved to adopt it by 
their necessities. Such was the poverty of the masses that an in- 
come tax was the only just plan of taxation. We-think that 
condition exists in our own country to-day. 

The McKinley tariff, which is supposed to give us the highest 
revenue of any we have ever had in our history, is found to be 
wholly inadequate to meet the expenses of the Government. It 
being a fact that there is an actual deficit in the Treasury, we 
are compelled to resort to some means to raise a revenue suffi- 
cient to meet our needs. 

In the past we have depended mainly upon an indirect tax. A 


direct tax is taken from an income or capital. Capital is the 
created increments of wealth. We believe that created rather 
than the uncreated increments of wealth should bear the bur- 
den of taxation. The laws under which nations have been the 
most prosperous are those which place the burden of taxation 
the most equitably upon her citizens according to their ability. 

If we take the rural districts, on the one hand, we find they 
accumulate wealthslowly. It takes a lifetime in most instances 
to secure a competency for old age. In the cities, on the other 
hand, it is otherwise; owing to the aid that is extended them 
there, their wealth is in many instances increased very rapidly. 

The Government lays tribute upon her people for the support 
of an army and navy, that she may defend the property of the 
rich. This we know is right; this is just; civil order could not 
exist without it; but if the Government is put to additional ex- 
pense to protect the property of the rich, we think that the rich 
are under special obligations for that protection, and if it takes 
more to protect the property rights of the people than the peo- 
pis themselves, we feel that property should pay at least one- 

alf the taxes. 

In the United States we are told there are from sixty-eight to 
seventy billions of wealth, and from Se eg to seventy mil- 
lions of people. If that be true we find the wealth of this coun- 
try will average about $1,000 to every man, woman, and child. 
you raise one-half of the taxes by an income tax levied upon the 
wealth of our nation, and the other half upon the citizens, you 
have a tax which I believe to be both equitable and just. I be- 
lieve that wealth should pay dollar for dollar with the brains, the 
muscle, the energy, and the intellect of our people. 

I do not believe in placing a tax upon an income that does not 
go beyond the maintenance of a family in the comforts, neces- 
saries, and ordinary luxuries of life. But I do believe ina Scrip- 
tural sense that we should bear one another’s burdens; that the 
man whohas received one talent or five or ten or twenty talents 
should be held according to the laws of God and man to render 
an account as well as ea just return to hie country for the 
prosperity he has obtained under the law in which he has lived; 
and if we take the highest type of justice and equity as taught 
by the Great Teacher and as taught by our ablest and best 
writers on the subject of taxation we will find that the people 
should be taxed upon their ability and not upon their necessities. 

Take two subjects. There is the pauper on one side; there 
the millionaire on the other side. In many instances the pauper 
is the man of the greater intellect, but lacking in that especial 
gift necessary to the uirement of great wealth; fortune does 
aog prie upon him; he is downtrodden and cast among the poor 
of earth. 

The millionaire on the other hand has been doubly favored; 
he is blessed with certain intellectual gifts that fit him for money 
getting and money keeping. Our laws favor him in his desires, 
and without earning it by the sweat of his brow he becomes one 
of the many millionaires that an income tax will not very seri- 
ously affect. 

I was born and reared in the great State of Pennsylvania—the 
State that I can look back to with pride. I was early educated 
in the principles of protection, and I believed in it. I believe in 
protection to-day, but I do not for one moment believe in that 
protection which impoverishes the masses to create millior- 
aires. 

From 1850 to 1860 was a very prosperous period in the history of 
that State. It was the golden age, says some one. Protection 
has benefited that State, protection to-day will benefit it; but it 
is a fact that under the protection that exists now the farmers 
as a class have been less prosperous than any other industry. 
We insist that we should so formulate our tax laws that the 
farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, and the manufacturer 
should enjoy the same protection. In order to show the effect 
of the tariff legislation that we have had for the last thirty years, 
Ishall introduce for the careful consideration of this House a 
report given out by the Census Bureau to Mr. Edge, secretary 
of the State board of 3 for the State of Pennsylvania, 
the authenticity of which probably no one will call in question. 
It shows the degrees of prosperity, or the reverse, during dif- 
ferent decades from 1850 to 1890 in a State that is supposed 
have received greater benefits from protection than any Stat 
in the Union. 

The farm valuation in the State, according to the census of 
1850, was $407,786,096. During the period that intervened be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 we had the lowest tariff since 1811. 

The census of 1860 gives the valuation at $662,050,707. During 
that period we have an increase of over 50 per cent in the valu- 
ation of farm pro rty; 1870, the valuation is given as $1,043,- 
491,582; 1880, $975,699,410; 1890, $922,246,223. 

We find the high-water mark in farm valuation was not reached 
* the highest protection, but the opposite. 

In the two decades from 1870 to 1890 we find a continued de- 
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crease in the value of farm property while there was a great in- 
crease in population, 

It might not be impertinent here to ask the question that if 
tariff legislation is n to protect farm property, why this 
depression? And if a tariff is 3 to give a market for 
farm products, why have farm products depreciated rapidly dur- 
ing this period of particularly high protection? 

The difference between the farm valuation given by the cen- 
sus of 1870 and the last census is $121,235,359, or a loss of 11.75 

rcent, The estimate of 1890 gives the aggregate value of 
fon products in the State at $121,328,348, or $8,432,128 less than 
the estimate made ten years previous. 

Allegheny County, in the heart of the iron, coal, and oil in- 
dustry, shows a decrease of $714,713; Armstrong, $286,172; But- 
Ter, $508,068; Hayotta, $102,171; Lawrence, $72,531; Adams, $45,- 
090; Blair, $11,008; Columbia, $375,049; Cumberland, 8420, 203; 
Franklin, $39,894; Juniata, $109,925. In a few counties there 
was a decrease in farm valuation and an increase in the value of 
farm products owing to the development of the coal and oil in- 
dustry. In view of the facts submitted I would like my Repub- 
lican friends to tell us how a high protective tariff which im- 
poverishes the farmers can benefit them? Is not your theory 
of protection a delusion so far as the farmers are concerned? 

tt protection protects the farmer, why was the rye crop in this 
country in 1867 worth $15,777,831 more than the crop of 1888, 
when t was 5,281,000 bushels less. (Statistical Abstract, page 

5. 

In 1869 the corn crop of this country was 674,520,000 bushels; 
value $658,532,700. 

In 1892 the crop was 1,628,464,000 bushels; value, $642,146,630. 

While the crop of 1892 was nearly double that of 1869 it was 
worth to them nearly $17,000,000 less. 

The wool clipin 1866 was 155,000,000 
$108,500,000. 1892 wool clip 294 
000,000; nearly twice the amount of wool was 
that there was in 1866, and yet under the 
was worth $20,300,000 less. 

The average price of fine wool in the month of January, from 
1850 to 1860, inclusive, was 533 cents per pound. 

The average price of fine wool in the month of January, 1881 
to 1892 inclusive, was 36} cents per pound. If high protection is 
necessary to protect the farmer, why does he receive nearly 50 
per cent more for his wool under low protection than he does 
under the highest protection we have ever had in the history of 
the country. 

The average price of pork in the New York market from 1850 
to 1860 was $16.60 per barrel. From 1882 to 1892 inclusive, it 
was $13.88 per barrel. 

Can the farmers ina country where the tendency of farm prop- 
erties of all kinds and farm products are constantly depre- 


unds; value of theclip, 
,000 pounds; worth 8895 
rod uced in 1892 
Kinley tariff it 


ciating, be pr: rous? No, my friends, you have beenslaughter- 
ing the goose t lays the golden egg. You have taxed and 
impoverished them by unjust laws to that extent that they 


to-day are unable to buy the products of manufactured indus- 
tries. Let us so formulate our laws that the taxation of this 
Government shall rest equitably upon our people. 

Let the wealth and the citizen each bear his share. Let us 


remove one-half of the taxes from the people and place it upon 
the wealth of the nation. 

England is a wealthy nation, and in order that we may have 
an idea of the way in which she raises the large sums necessary 
to defray the expenses of her government, I submit this state- 
ment taken from the report of the chancellor of the exchequer 
in regard to taxes: 


2, 047) 481 
The chancellor of the exchequer uses the following language 
in reference to the income tax: 


The income tax has realized £70,000 more than the estimate. It had real- 
ized £13,470,000, which was equal to a yield of £2,245,000 to the 1d. 


He said: 


The growth of the produce of the income tax is one of the most remark- 
able features of our finance. In 1889, when it was reduced to 6d., its yield 
was £12,700,000. In 1892, only three years later, it was £13,810,000, or £1,100,- 
000 more, Even with the decline last year, it is still £700,000 more than it 
was in the year 1889. I have had some remarkable figures on this subject 
taken out, which give the yield per Id. for the last eight years, on each sev- 
„ separately, Which is a far better test than taking it on the 

These are new fi; „ and are well deserving of the attention of the House. 
They giveaccura' thereal yield of the tax, and are not merely the exchequer 

ts, Which vary Bayt much. Now, in 1886, that is at the commencement 
of the last Parliament, the income 42 2.030 70 te Penn the penny. In 1808, 
which has just concluded, it yielded £2,261,000 to the penny. 


Taking the figures for the schedules separately, it will surprise many 
ple to learn that the uce of Schedule A, w. h is land and houses. has 
actually risen „ 
As everybody will anticipate, it has fallen heavily on agricultural land. It 
has fallen from £217,000 per, 1 to £191,000, but it has risen houses 
from £452,000 per ,000; so that, taking the two together, there is 
an actual rise upon Schedule A. 

Schedule B, which is the occupier-of-land schedule, has, as might be ex- 


ted, hea fallen. It has fallen from ra stad to the penny to 000. 
Schedule O has slightly fallen, from £168, 000 to opony to £162,000. ed- 
ule D, which is remarkable—it is the profits of trades, com 
etc.—yielded_ in 000 to the penny, and in 1893, in spite of the ruin 
which is said to have attended all trades and to have destroyed all ts, 
it is £1,208,000 to the penny, the hest it has ever reached. ule E, 
which is the growth of és 


es of public employés and of the empl 
of companies—this, I O tn 


M. Thiers, an eminent French writer, says that the citizen 
should pay tax in proportion to the amount of property the Goy- 
ernment insures, protects, and defendsfor him.” If this theory 
is correct, which we believe it to be, we arecertainly justified in 
imposing an income tax. 

M. Thiers’s ideas seem to be the same as Smith’s, though he 
expresses them in different language. 

f we turn to ancient history, either sacred or profane, we find 
an income tax sanctioned by e, justified by the experience 
of ages, taught and practiced by both sacred and profane teach- 
ers. One very strong argument in favor of a uated income 
tax is that the government collects no more from her subjects 
than is necessary to meet her expenses. That it is the most flexi- 
ble of all forms of taxation we must admit. That it is nota tax 
upon the necessities of the people, but upon their abundance, is 

o true. It has worked so satisfactorily in practice that we 
can scarcely turn to a civilized country but what has adopted it 
in some form or other. Itis like great inventions—its parent 
was the necessities of the people. One of the princi argu- 
ments made AMDAN this tax is that itis inquisitorial. itmore 
so than any other tax? If we object to iton that account, ought 
we not to object to all taxation? 

It has been asserted repeatedly on the floor of this House by 
members who are reported to be millionaires that an income 
tax can not be enforced, that the people will perjure themselves 
to escape the paymentofit. Gentlemen, are you willing to defy 
this Government and make the declaration that there is not 
power enough in her to enforce her own laws, and do you really 
think that an American citizen would perjure himself to escape 
the payment of his just share to the support of the best Govern- 
ment the sun ever shone upon? 

I have only this to say, that if such a man lives, he should 
have been in the penitentiary long ago, and the sooner he gets 
there the better for society. 

We think that tax should be placed upon revenue, and not 
upon capital. 

A invests $50,000 in manufacturing; he realizes a profit of 25 

r cent per annum, or $12,500. If you levy a tax of 5 per cent 
on that it will not be burdensome. But if instead of realizing 
25 per cent he realizes but 5 per cent on his $50,000, or $2,500, a 
tax of 5 per cent on that income might touch what would be nec- 
essary for the support of himself and family, and co uently 
become a burden. We hold that taxation should not destroy 
the wealth upon which it is imposed, but bear a share of its 
earned increments. 

If taxes should be levied in proportion to ability we would not 
understand it to mean in proportion to the number of individ- 
uals, but in accordance to the divisible profits on investments. 

To my mind, one of the strongest objections against tariff du- 
ties is, that it places the same burden upon rich and poor alike, 
not upon their abilities, but upon their necessities. 

A plea is sometimes made against an income tax, that it is 
double taxation. This is not true; the income tax is property tax 
pure and simple, which is levied for the protection of the prop- 
erty of a State or individual. A very strong argument in favor 
of an income tax is that it keeps the wealth more equally dis- 
tributed among the people. 

Capital naturally sseks profitable investments in industries to 
which the Government gives Poe protection to the detriment 
of other business enterprises of the country. 

Prof. Thompson, of Pennsylvania, uses the following lan- 
guage: 

The most modern and, theoretically, the fairest form of taxation is the 
income tax. It seems to make every one contribute to the wants of the 
state in Laat nbn to the revenue he enjoys under its protection. While 
falling equally on all, it occasions no change in the distribution of capital 
or in the material direction of industry, has no influence on No 
other is so Seas od assessed or collected, No other brings home to the peo» 


ple so forcibly the fact that it is to their interest to insist upon a wise econ- 
omy of the national revenue. 


Is it right to make every one contribute to the support of the 
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State in rtion to the revenue he enjoys under its protec- 
tion? this we think there can be no diversity of opinion. 
Is it not wise to formulate our laws so that there be no 


change in the distribution of capital, or no influence on prices? 

ence has proven that it is the most easily collected of all 
forms of taxation, and in it we would have the cheapest, the 
most economical of all forms of national revenue. 

Cooley, in his work on taxation, declares that— 

Perrier poren eie — — his — — ar the 
government in proportion to his wealth. 

In fact we find a perfect consensus of opinion by nearly all the 
leading writers on the subject of taxation—all ing thas the 
taxes should rest upon the abilities of the people and not upon 
their necessities. 

Sir Robert Peel, in a report made in 1842, says: 

a the whole Fo oe which I have made. looking at the taxes 
not think mysell Ww 
remember that I have 


boom to the country, of the country, to the manu: 
facturing, the commercial, and of the country. 

If by force of law we could lift one-half the burdens of taxation 
that now rest upon the le, would we not. thereby increase 
their debt- g power in ion and equalize the dis- 
tribution of wealth? We find ve increased 


to them by tion that they are as much a menace to the 
two Houses of Congress as a. standing army would be: and when 
I see members 


upon the floor of this House doing all they pos- 
A sam ta Aes dons Lammy EAO 0 eae 


Si JOHNSHERMAN said, in a speech made in the Senate March 
1892 
The mind is not yet to the ofa revenue 
ptt prepared to apply — — 
our people that a system of national taxes which rests the whole burden of 
taxation on, and not one cent on and income is intrin- 
— . — ä Bes — — 
caused property, right to call property to con- 
tribute to its It will not.do to say that in 
is not true. must see that the 
t tho poor 2 —— rich does to the * AS 
o as 0 o 
this injustice in the fundamental basis of our system 
will be felt and forced upon 


His first declaration that the (arse not ready to apply the 
key of genuine revenue reform I believe to be incorrect. The 
peons are not only ready, but they demand itof this House. 

ir cry has gone up all over the country that our burdens are 
too heavy to be borne, and they are calling upon this House for re- 
lief. Shall we comply or continue to di their cry? 

In his declaration that ina few years the people will learn 
that the whole burden of taxation on consumption and not one 
cent on property is intrinsically unjust, he is wrong The 
people have learned that lesson to their sorrow 
y have learned that the burdens they have to bear are 

the from year to year that separates the rich 
. the cry has gone forth fromthe agony of their 
souls: How long, oh Lord! how long shall these burdens be laid 
upon our shoulders? How long will the fruit of our toil be un- 
my taken from us, and millionaires be created, that they ma; 
able to establish soup houses to save the poor from starving?” 

His declaration that it is but right to call property to con- 
tribute to pay its share of the e: of the Government is 
right—a just declaration; a declaration founded on the prin- 
ciples of He also says it is not true that each one con- 
sumes. according to his means. It is clearly evident to every 
observing mind that that in the very nature of th must be 
true, and that it will continue to be more forcibly impressed 
upon the minds of the people as wealth accumulates, and the 
justice of an income tax will force itself more and more upon the 
minds of our people. 

In our present system of taxation we find manhood is taxed, 
womanhood is taxed; yes, even childhood must bear its burden 
of taxation. The hunger of the poor can not be satisfied until 
they have contributed their share. The rigor of winter com- 
pels a heavier payment of taxes upon the part of the poor of the 
country. And while this is true we find the National Govern- 
. the property of the rich, which is not taxed. 

In ct taxation is contrary to the fundamental principles of 

It is a tax upon consumption. It has always been 
the source of great dissatisfaction spon the part of the people. 
It discriminates against the masses in favor of the classes. It 
violates that principle which is held to be true, that all should 
contribute 5 to their abilities. Are not all 
willing to do so? e think there can be but one answer to these 
questions. That the Government has the power we must all 


admit. That it should exercise that power, we think all will 


agree. 

Justin proportion as we reduce the burdens which rest upon 
the necessities of our people, just so far will we stimulate them 
to r exertions and greater action, and thus elevate them 
socially, mentally, and morally by giving them new hopes and 
new aspirations, thereby elevating the social order of society. 
Let us adopt the golden rule, and be just to all, and formulate 
our tax laws so they will be a burden to none. 

By some it has been asserted that an income tax is sectional. 
Is wealth sectional? Inonesense the answer to both these ques- 
tions would be yes. But in the true sense the answer to each 
isno. Wealth can be no more sectional than poverty. 

The millions that are spent annually for our Army, Navy, and 
forts.are for the protection of the whole. This on is a vast 
body; our railroads and rivers are the great arteries of com- 
merce. 

Flood tide at New Orleans and Vicksburg are but flood tidesof 
the great issippi. The war vessel ofan enemy entering the 
harbor of New York would touch the pride and arouse the en- 
mity of every citizen of this great nation. 

No man can say an appropriation is sectional that is made to 
protoss San Francisco, New Orleans, or New York. They are 
3 the great whole, and if we are a loyal people each 

should be willing to contribute its mite to make this na- 
tion what God and our forefathers intended it to be, the eg 
nation of modern times: But to be truly great we must be just. 
We spend over $50,000,000 annually for the support of the Army 
and Navy. This is thought to be necessary. e it is neces- 
sary to protect our great commercial interests and our seacoast 
cities no one will, I presume, claim for one moment that it is 
sectional. 

Where is our great wealth concentrated? Is it not around 


our manufac and commercial centers? We levy a tribute 
upon all our e in the form of a tariff for the protection of 
ose interests. the State has done this. we that it 
is the duty of the earned increments of wealth which has had 
protections to contribute their share in proportion to their 


accumulation of wealth, owing to the protection they have re- 
ceived at the hands of the Government. 

The relation between the Government and the people is recip- 
rocal, says Smith. 

Owing to the protection that has been enjoyer by New Eng- 
land, New York, and Pennsylvania for the thirty years we 
find to-day in those States a wonderful accumulation of wealth. 
They still demand this protection at our hands and yet scion, Bog 

wi , 


the American people the right to levy a tax upon 
which has been accumulated by and through the laws that were 
made in their interests. 


Tf one-half of our tax is to be raised by an income, shall it rest 
upon the necessities or superfluities of our people? 

A and B are two members of a family. A invests $20,000 in 
real estate, from which he realizes an income of 2 cent. 
invests $20,000 in the banking business, from which he realizes 
10 per cent, 

If Smith’s theory is true, B should pay five times as much 
tax as A, and this I believe to be in perfect accord with justice. 

We seem to lose sight of one very im t fact, that under 
ourform of government each citizen is entitled to the same pro- 
tection, and our legislation should be in the interest of our whole 
people and not a partora 

Do our protection friends want a tariff that will cheapen what 
they sell and make dear what they buy? Could that condition 
exist in harmony with the laws of business? We, as a nation, 
have many interests, and they should not conflict one with 
another; they will not under just laws. 

The farm interests of this country are in a very unhealthy 
condition. No intelligent man who is honest will deny this. 
We insist, and we think we have a right to, for the class we 
have the honor to represent, that the interests which we repre- 
sent shall have more protection and less taxation. Itis con- 
ceded by all parties that a tariff taxation rests heavier upon our 
farmers than upon any other class of citizens, and that he has 
less protection. 

If we cease to collect one-half of the taxes that rest upon him 
now we will increase his ability in the same ratio to meet the 
obligations resting against him. 

The last thirty years marks a very important period in our 
history, in fact most important one that we as a nation have 
ever known. It has been the period of the most wonderful de- 
velopment that has ever taken place with us. 

There have been greater changesin the condition of our people 
during that time than ever before in our history. 
paupers. og 36 

Our advancement in each respect is perhaps withou 
a parallel in the world’s history. 
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During the late civil war itis said that the farms furnished. 
73 per cent of the soldiers of our Army. History fully records 
their deeds of valor in the struggle for the restoration of the 
Union. The sacrifices they made and the hardships they en- 
dured none but a soldier can know. 

Our mission to-day isa mission of peace. It is our duty to ce- 
meat the Union by the formation of just and equitable. laws, 
that they and theirs may enjoy the full fruits of the victory 
which they brought to us through the sacrifices and hardships 
they endured. a 

Are they to-day as a class enjoying the fruits of our victory, 
surrounded by the comforts and luxuries of life? Is not the op- 
posite true? 

Much has been said upon the floor of this House about the pen- 
sions that have been given to the old soldier. Have we not 
given two millions to the bondholders where we have given one 
million to.the old soldier? 

We need not expect by our great pretense of love for the old 
soldier to satisfy him by levying a tax upon him by which to pay 
his ofn pension. 

If I had the power I would levy an income tax upon the wealth 
of the country sufficient to give a service pension to. every sol- 
dier living who faithfully served his country curing her hour of 
peril, and not place a tax upon his small income with which to 
1 Ao own pension. 

o little guerrilla skirmishing that goes — the floor of 
this House from week to week for the purpose of keeping alive 
the prejudices of the war we think is neither the work of states- 
men or patriots, but rather the work of those whose only hope 
of success rests upon their appealing to the prejudices of their 
pot aen than to the principles which they profess. [Ap- 
plause. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. BINGER HERMANN, 


3 OF OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 12, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ha: under n the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the time allotted me in these debates.I 
shall be unable to devote to the great subject before us that 
careful attention and that precise presentation which it merits, 
but I shall have the satisfaction of expressing to this Co 
and i 0 it to the American people my own sentiments, and 
likewise the earnest, indignant protests of the people of my own 
State against the unwise, unjust, ill-considered, selfish, uage 
triotic, and injurious legislation which is about to be enacted by 
the party of the majority in the remodeling of the tariff laws. 

Viewing this great question in all ofits bearings—in its relation 
to the individual citizen, to the Government, and between this 
nation and other nations—it rises in importance. above and be- 
yond all other questions which address themselves to us as the 

nation’s legislators. Nor is it a subject which comes before a 
people who have but recently adopted a fixed policy im its reve- 
nue legislation,and which can be lightly laid aside and another 
and erent policy substituted, and this a policy hostile, un- 
tried, and experimental as compared with existing legislation. 

The great aaa hes the 3 pooni are strangers to 
any other system. y were born er a protective tariff. 
They have lived under its operation, and have witnessed under 
it our greatest triumphs in the arts, in the sciences, in inven- 
tive genius, in the comfort and personal happiness of each in- 
dividual pomon in the lifting up and the ennobling of manual 
labor, and in legislative recognition of the righta of labor, as 
well as in various constitutional guarantees fixing and asserting 
3 privileges previously misunderstood or purposely de- 

e 

THE: VICTORIES OF PROTECTION. 

Under the protective system we have as a nation made the 
3 8 Our resources have beeome de- 
veloped, our p eased, our ulation has more 
ee ee We have se pare man 

e st agr. tural, an greatest mining country on 

the face ol the known earth. This we were not previous toour 

present policy. 


? 


While making the great physical race, and far outstripping- 
all other nations, we have become also the peer of all others in 
the intellectual race. In refinement, in culture, in letters, the 
progress of thirty-three years is poses coo we Our colleges 
rank with the most renowned of the Old World. Our common- 
school system is.without.an equal, and seems to have reached 
the very pinnacle of perfection. Nor have we been indifferent 
in this period to the admonition of the immortal Was - 
In time of peace prepare for war.” On land or on sea, the Stars 
and Stripes nover were more secure from insult than they are to- 
day. With a regular army well disciplined, and with a national 
guard affording instruction in military science among the ranks 
of the people, fostered and encouraged by the State and national 
Government, and with a navy built and maintained upon the 
latest and most advanced scientific principles, and ready at a 
moment's notice to clear for action in the remotest seas to vin- 
dicate the majesty of the law, and to redress the least injury in- 
flicted upon the humblest-citizen of the Republic, we have rea- 
son to feel that we are powerful and strong, as well as great and 
enlightened, among kindred nations. 

The past thirty years have conferred greater military renown 
— our people than in all the years of our previous history. 

ever before were our military heroes so courted and so reeog~ 
nized by the great military nations. Germany, France, and 
land vied with each other in honoring the illustrious Ulysses S. 
Grant in his visit to those countries, and the same may be said 
of all the nations. The names of Grant, Sherman, and ridan 
are revered in every military camp on earth, and their battles 
studied and admired by the greatest mili of the 
age. And the same may be said of the admirals and commo- 
dores of the American Navy, the magnificent ships which iay 
commanded, and the. splendid battles which they fought 
won. Wehardly know which most to admire—our victories in 
pesos or our triumphs in war—the heroic men who fought the 

ttles and manned the ships, or the energetic musele and the 
inventive genius of the men engaged in the peaceful arts in the 
the forest, aud the 5 

Previous to 1860, while the American name was held in high 
esteem, still there wasanoft- expressed contempt for our strength 
either upon the land or upon the water. In our intercourse and 
travels among foreigners this sentiment was often encountered. 
It found expression to our n as à nation in the affronts 
thrust upon us in the Mason and Slidell affair, in the 
tion of i y imili i 5 
to our protests coneerning the aid and 
Alabama in her raids upon our commerce upon 
seas. We bore the indignities with much forbearance, only wait- 
ing until we had overcome the armies of the southern re 
when we should demand reparation for the injuries inflic 
upon us in our time of domestic trouble and We soon 
taught the arrogant nations of Europe that while we were great 
in peace we were even more formidable in war. They were dumb- 
founded to behold — Pyar pee of a paid 2 
arms, every man inspi not by the mercenary wages 
but animated. by the highest patriotism to fight to the death for 
the integrity of his country and his flag. No nation since those 
sad days has dared to treat us with impunity or to question our 
ability to follow with quick ve an injury to our nation or 
to one of its humblest citizens, whether that injury 
by the smallest of the nations or whether it be 
— sea whose drumbeat, following the sunrise, 


earth. 
Such is the splendid model of a nation for Americans to love, 


flag unpunished insult by domestic: or foreign foes; if 
its material prosperity had been retarded; if its credit and faith 
had undergone reproach; if its currency in the world’s money 
marts had 8 


ance of trade should have been against us; if the general pros- 

rity of mpa vidual 
Rappiness 
ee 


system which had wrought injury to the people and detriment 
to the nation. 

In our consideration of this question it is our first duty to con- 
sider whether the protection policy has been an ring ee it 
has, it should be modified or repealed outright. If it not. 
proven an injury, but on the contrary has proven to be a benefit 
to the individual and the nation, why should we seek for a 
change? Answer the question. Do 
ocate. Face the issue. If you oppose 
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reason? Because political trimmers or party platforms denounce 
it is not sufficient. It is the great body of the American people 
who are concerned. Every citizen should reason for himself. 
He should ask himself the question, Why should I help to tear 
down and destroy a system which has existed in this country for 
thirty-three vears continuously, and during which time we have 
prospered more and developed greater than in all the years of 
our history as a nation previously? 


OUR GREATEST MEN WERE PROTECTIONISTS, 


Why should I oppose a system which during its time was 
earnestly supported by such true Americans as Lincoln, Grant, 
Garfield, Randall, Harrison, Blaine, and others in both political 

ties? Whyshould I overthrowasystemof which the revered 
ashington, speaking of a free people, said in his second an- 
nual message— 

And their safety and interest require that they should promote such 
manufactures as tend to render them independent for essential—particu- 
larly military—supplies. 

He it was, too, who approved the first tariff act, which set 
forth that: 


Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the dis- 
charge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and pro 
tection of manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise imported. 

In that Congress there were present when the act was passed 
15 of the 39 signers of the Constitution of the United States. 

Jefferson said in 1816: 

Experience has taught me that manufactures are now as necessary to our 

independence as to our comfort. 


Madison said: 


There may be some manufactures which being once formed can advance 
toward perfection without any adventitious aid, while others for want of 
the fostering hand of Government will be unable to go on at all, 


Gen. Andrew Jackson said; 


In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of the British 
merchants. It is time we should become a little more Americanized, and 
instead of peang the paupers and laborers of Europe, feed our own, or else 
ina short time, by continuing our present policy, we shall all be paupers 
ourselves. 


The immortal Lincoln said: 
Iam in favor of the internal improvement system and a high protective 


Wereall of these mighty intellects and devoted men mistaken? 
Would they have advocated a system they did not believe to be 
for the best interests of ourcommoncountry? Washington saw 
its benefits; so did Hamilton; so did Jefferson; so did Jackson; 
so did Clay; so did Webster; so did Lincoln, and so did Randall. 
To the last hours of their lives they were protectionists. They 
saw and felt the effects of both systems. They witnessed the 
working of our Government under a free trade and under a pro- 
tection policy. They found, and so they all say, that as between 
the two, protection is the policy for America and for Americans, 
If I knew nothing of the subject the very assurance that such 

lorious and patriotic men were supporters of protection would 
or itself be convincing pon thatit was the right doctrine. 

If, however, you still insist to the contrary you must have 
reason for your position. Has protection been an aury o the 
nation? In what respect? Has it been an injury to the indi- 
vidual people? Point itout. Ifthe system were a bad one it 
would retard the growth of the country. Our population would 
diminish, not increase. Enterprising men, and capitalists espe- 
cially, would go elsewhere. e surplus laboring r poopie would 
seek more remunerative labor, in Canada, in South or Central 
America, or they would go to free-trade England, or to Austra- 
lia, and our population would rapidly go down, along with every- 
thing else. Then what is the proof as to this? 


WHAT PROTECTION HAS DONE FOR THE NATION. 


In 1861 the population of the United States was 32,064,000, 
while in 1893 it was 66,946,000. It had increased 34,882,000, or 
more than doubled. If protection had been an injury it would 
first of all have affected the money circulation among the peo- 
ple. Protectionists claim that this policy encourages industry, 
multiplies the avocations among men, produces a demand for 
labor, retains money among our own people, instead of sending 
it abroad to purchase the products of foreign labor, and that 
one of the first results is an increase in the stock of money in 
the nation, and a more general circulation among all the pao: 

le. Is this true? If so itis a strong argument for protection. 

t us see. The statistics show us that in 1861 the general stock 

of coin or issued money in the Treasury and in circulation was 

$452,005,767, and that the amount in actual circulation among 
the people was $14.98 per person. 

In 1893 the general stock of coined or issued money had grown 
to $2,120,281,093, and the money in actual circulation had in- 


creased to $23.80 per person. This money consists of gold, sil- 
ver, gold certificates, silver certificates, Treasury notes, United 
States notes, currency certificates, and national-bank notes. The 
per capita circulation was never before so great, except in 1892, 
when it was $24.47. As soon as the free-trade scare came upon 
the country by Cleveland’s election, at once the general stock of 
money and the circulation diminished, and this year the reduc- 
tion will again be downward. The circulation of the blood in 
the human body is no better guide as to the health of the phys- 
ical system than is the money circulation in a nation a test of the 
88 of the people. The explanation is self-evident. In 
ree-trade periods we buy more than we sell. We patronize the 
product of the cheaper foreign labor, and hence we produce less 
ourselves, and to this extent we cut off our earning capacity. 
The foreign wage-earner takes the market which protection 
gives to our own people to supply. Take the case of a farmer or 
mechanic. If he continues buying for any length of time more 
than he sells, he will soon come to want. 

Protection provides a double benefit. It not only increases 
the consumers by increasing the avenues to labor, but it secures 
their market to our producers by taxing the foreign product 
which comes in competition. 

AMERICAN LABOR. 

Free trade discourages production among our own people be- 
cause the foreign producer can live cheaper, and work cheaper, 
and can sell cheaper, and, like the Chinese, he can soon drive 
the American to the wall. The only possible escape for the 
American is longer hours to labor, cheaper living, and lower 

es. The foreign farmer, mechanic, millman, hop-grower, 
fruit-raiser, miner, fisherman, dairyman, herder, or producer is 
almost invariably either a hired person or a small renter. He 
owns no home. He has but scant furniture, very rough, and few 
articles of clothing, while carpets on the floor, pictures on the 
wall, or musical instruments in the dwelling are unknown. His 
food is coarse and easily prepared, but meat is a diet entirely 
beyond him, except perhaps in some instances where it is en- 
joyed once or twice a week. The hours of toil are from 6 to 6. 
e wages of the common laborer are from 50 to 80 cents per 


day. 

Sach is the foreign competitor. He challenges the American 
to compete with him. ipa however, can only exist 
when conditions are changed. Free trade will compel us to 
change our conditions. Under protection theaborer's condition 
has constantly been growing better. The recent United States 
census shows that in 1890 wages were 23 per cent higher in that 
year than in 1880, and with this fact should be considered another, 
that while wages have increased, the cost of what the laborer 
consumes has generally declined. One day’s labor in 1892 bought 
twice as much as it did in free-trade 1860. It was shown by La- 
bor Commissioner Peck, of New York, that wages under the 
effect of the McKinley bill had enjoyed an average annual in- 
crease of $23 per annum. He found that in that one State there 
were 89,717 oe who were receiving increased wages since the 
McKinley bill. 7 

MANUFACTURES CHEAPER UNDER PROTECTION. 


That all manufactured products become cheaper under pro- 
tection see the prices existing in different years. In 1860 nails 
were 7 cents a pound, while in 1890 they were 2 cents a pound. 
Sugar was 12+ cents a pound in 1860 while in 1890 it was 4 cents 
a pound. Steel rails were $158 per ton in 1860, while in 1890 
they were $28 per ton. Calico as late as 1880 was 7 cents a yard, 
while now it is 5 cents in the East. And so with in fear un- 
bleached muslin, worsted dress goods, laces, embroideries, and 
carpets, there being on general dry goods a reduction exceeding 
25 per cent. Everything used on the farm has decreased in 
price. Mowing machines, seeders, wood pumps, farm wagons, 
self-binders, corn planters, walking plows, cultivators, barbed 
wire, plain wire, milk pans, window glass, putty, cook stoves, 
plow steel, horseshoes, wash boilers, and such articles so com- 
mon about the farm, are all greatly reduced since protection be- 
came our system. In two ae alone under the McKinley bill 
barb wire fell from 4 to 31 cents; wash boilers, from $1.75 tc 
$1.50;. post augers, from $1.25 to $1; clothes wringers, from $3 to 
$2.50; window glass 10 per cent less. 

The Senate Finance Committee selected 214 articles upon 
which there had been a decline of 1 per cent immediately fol- 
lowing the passage of the McKinley bill. 

Is such a system not in the interest of the consumer? The 
free trader says it is not. He even goes further and declares 
that whatever may be the tariff or duty, it is added to the price 
and becomes a tax and is paid by the consumer. We find the 
tariff on calico to be 5 cents a yard, and yet the consumer pays 
in all but 5 cents a yard! Who pays this duty? Will the free 
trader explain? The duty on salt is 333 cents per barrel and 
sellsin New York at wholesale for 28 cents per barrel. Where 
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does the tax come in? Wire nails sell for 12 cents per pound, 
and the tariff is 2 cents per pound. Does the consumer pay any 
tax in this case? Here, too, is a pretty illustration of what pro- 
tection is doing for the consumer as well as for the nation. In 
1883 wire nails sold for 10 cents a pound, and the tariff was 4 
cents a pound, and we only made 1,000 kegs in this country. 
This protection at once encouraged Americans to manufacture 
nails and in the year 1891 we manufactured 4,114,385 kegs, and 
competition became so close anomp our own manufacturers 
that the same nails in that year had fallen in price to 11 cents 


per pound. 
On bedding comforts the duty is $1.31, while the price is $1. 
Not much tax on this! 7 


THE DIFFERENCE IN WAGES—WHO IS BENEFITED? 


It does not look as if anybody gets much of a margin for profit 
at most prices for which American products are now sold, but 
still the free trader is not satisfied if anything is manufactured 
in his own country. An American ened | is to the free trader 
as a red flag is toa bull, or wholesome legislation is to an Anarch- 
ist. He says that the capitalist and the manufacturer get 
the difference between the American and the foreign price of 
an article. He says the manufacturer reaps the benefit of pro- 
tection. We say that it isthe American laborer. The explana- 
tion is brief. If an Englishman gets 75 cents per day in an 
English factory and comes to America and gets $2 per day in 
an American factory, is it the manufacturer or the laborer who 

ets the benefit of protection? Who gets the $1.25 difference? 

hat there may be no question as to the difference between 
American and foreign wages 1 submit a showing of the same, 
from which it can be seen what protection y does for the 
wage-earners of our own country. 


Occupations. 


American} English 
rate. rate. 


poroporo m popopo f8 
bat eek eh ed er aa oe 


888828882 
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It is also shown that in twenty-four manufacturing industries 
in Massachusetts the average wages to all employés was $10.31 
a week, while wages paid employés in same class of industries 
in Great Britain is $5.86 a week—the American being paid 
nearly double that paid the Englishman. 


DIFFERENCE IN COST OF LIVING. 


But it is said in Topy. a even though the American is ben- 
efited by a difference earnings, yet that this difference is 
lost and swallowed up by the increased cost paid by him forliy- 
ing expenses in the United States in excess of what is paid by 
the Englishman, and that this greater cost is the tax imposed 
upon him by the protective system. Now, is this true? e as- 
sert as a matter of fact that as to food supply, and articles of 
clothing, there is not much difference; some being cheaper in 
the United States than the like article is sold in England, That 
an opportunity for inspection, however, may be made, and the 
facts themselves be presented, I take the following from the of- 
ficial report of Hon. William Burgess, United States consul at 
Tunstal, England, in 1893. He says: 
As to matters of clo it 

satisfactory degree 8 MN Wie de en Eo 
quality of the material, the fit and general finish, one finds very little differ- 
ence in the cost of the same article in the different countries. It will be re- 


membered that the articles I have compared are of the cheaper 
such as are used by the laboring 2 n 


MEN’S CLOTHING. 


United 
Articles England. States. 
IB IBT ae Sonica cones A A a AN teres open. $1.50 5 

Cotton shirts (linen bosom)) 20... 1.25 " 75 
.. —————— 1,00 75 
Woolen drawers 1. 00 75 
Hose... .25 -30 
Boots. 2.00 1.50 
Shoes 1,50 1.25 
Working DPR oan AO A -20 25 
Hats (Derby) 1.00 1.50 
Suits of clothes (working 7.50 3. 50 
Suits A clothes (Sunday) 12.50 15.00 
e -65 +75 


WOMEN'S CLOTHING. 


Cotton underwear will average 20 per cent cheaper in the United States. 


Articles. England. | United 
£0.65 80 80 
“90 75 
2 30 
262| 2.00 
112] 100 
1000 12.50 
425| 5.00 
1.00 1.25 
200} = 3.50 
2.00] 2005 
12 2 
10 1 
21 00 
7 5 
7.50} 9:00 


Articles, England. |United States. 

80. 05 20. 05 

. 0⁰ 10 

8⁵ 65 

.30 -25 

80. 10 to .22 80. 08 to. 20 

10 to .20 -06 to .16 

-16 to. 18 15 

16 12 

16 16 

14 16 

00 to . 34 «10 to. 25 

25 to. 45 2 to :45 

40 to .80 .30 to 1.00 

.35 to .60 .25 to .45 

40 .25 

.16 to. 18 13 

5 to .10 05 to .25 

+20 -l4to.20 

10 12 

0¹ 013 

82 35 

06 -08 

14 0 

. 12 to. 2 12 to. 25 

— . 35 to. 80 20 to . 80 
Milk ..... per quart.. 06 to. 08 06 to . 08 
Washing soda.. Per pound. 01 2 
Vinegar ........ per gallon.. 20 25 
Potatoes -per bushel.. 50 -50 
Cabbage. head 05 -06 
24 +20 

8 24 25 
2⁴ 4⁵ 


All the above prices I have procured from the most reliable sources, from 
houses large stocks and catering particularly to the wants and 
purses of the masses. 

I have no doubt that the Shae egies of quality will be advanced by some. I 
admit that in a few, a very few instances the fact that the articles are made 
more heavily and substantially as in the case of kitchen utensils, in Eng- 
land than in the United States, would account for the Soin —— price 
in England; but, at the same time, the same argument holds as to the 
superior quality of the American-made goods, as in the case of outside 
clothing, both in men’s and women’s, the fit, the style, the finish. I have 
noticed that to secure a good fit and a satisfactory finish one has to pay well 
for it, even in England. 

I have, however, endeavored to be perfectly justin my comparisons; and, 
as sta have compared only those articles which could be fairly compared 
as to quality, finish, durability, and utility. 

WILLIAM BURGESS, 
United States Consul. 
TUNSTALL, ENGLAND, March 3, 1893. 
PROTECTION ILLUSTRATED. 


Taking as an illustration the case of the common laborer in 
the two countries, we see that in this country he earns in the 
ear from $249 to $258 more than his competitor in England. 
ow, even admitting for the sake of argument that the tariff is 
a tax, it is shown by the Commissioner of Labor that in this 
country the common laborer expends upon articles npon which 
the tariff has any effect $312. This is for a family of five per- 
sons, and is for clothing, food, and sundries consumed by them, 
the entire tariff upon which does not exceed $96.37. Deduct 
this from his wage excess and the laborer still has an advan- 
tage of his English rival to the extent of $215.63. This illustra- 
tion is on the cost of maintenance not of one person, but of an 
entire family, and it assumes all that isclaimed by the free trader. 
And yet with all this protection proudly triumphs over free 
trade and leaves a large balance to the credit of the American 
laborer. Of like character is the assertion that the farmer own- 
ing a small flock of sheep pays more tariff tax on the clothing 
consumed by his family than equals the price realized on his 
wool. To this effect was the question of Representative BRECK- 
INRIDGE iu the Ways and Means Committee of this present Con- 
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„as reported in the tariff hearings, when he asked Mr. 
ustice, the great wool expert and trader of Philadelphia: 
Isuppose the farmers in the older States where farms and flocks are small 

have to pay more protection on the woolen goods purchased for.their fami- 
lies than they receive in protection on the wool they sell. The difference in 
this tariff tax would be a business to them, would it not? 

-Mr. Justice answered: The man has 200 sheep and they will yield 5 pounds 
each. That is 1,000 pounds. In scouring thes Will be. one-half that 
amount, Which leaves 500 pounds of scoured wool. At 60 cents he pr $300 
for. scoured wool. It he sells itat London price he gets only $150. This 
anit of clothes (pointing to his own suit) ca 3 pounds of wool. It we 
had free wool the woolen goods in it would probably cost 90 cents. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. That is a difference of 8150 on clip, as you f it? 

Mr. Justion. Yes, sir. Now, you want to know how much more he pays 
for his cloth. Assuming that his cloth is of this weight (po tohisown 
all-wool suit) he will pay 90 cents more for the wool.in each suit. He has 
two suits for four infamily. In this case I am coun! a woman's shawl, 
Worth as much as a man’s coat. Say two suits a year. at b cents each, which 
amounts to SI. S0 each. He makes $300 on this wool under the McKinley bill 
and gets $150 by having free wool. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. You are not prepared to say whether the farmer 
makes or loses by the tarif on the woolen schedule? 

Mr. JUSTICE. e wool in his free-trade clothing saves him $7.20 and re- 
duces his income from his wool 8150. 

Mr. DALZELL, He loses immensely by free trade? 

Mr. JUSTICE. He loses the difference between $7.20 and 8150; he loses 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. That is based on the calculation you have just given? 

Mr. JUSTICE. Because you take the ground that you are not going to re- 
duce the wages of labor. 

Thus it is shown how fallacious and unjustifiable is the oft-re- 
peated claim of the free trader that protection bears hard on the 
wearer of woolen clothing, and yet he assures the laborer that 
if protection is removed his wages will be maintained by free 
trade. The tariff tax on the suit of clothes is the chief appeal 
of the free trader, and yet when we ascertain the actual quan- 
tity of wool in a medium grade suit of clothes, we find about 2 

unds of wool. On a cheap grade there is much less. What 

mes, then, of the miserable attempts to deceive and to — 
nify in order to persuade and lead our people from the truly 
American or protective system? But it will not mislead those 
who reflect upon the indirect as well as the direct results of ꝓro- 
tection, as was so well instanced in the case of the Irish laborer 
who had recently arrived in this country. He was asked bythe 
free trader the cost of the suit he wore. He was told that the 
suit cost him 812 in England. Why,“ said the free trader, in 
this country you would $16 for such a suit, and yet you favor 
protection. Well, my friend,” said the observant Irishman, 
‘in Great Britain the suit [wear cost me sixteen days hard 
work, while in the United States it would have cost me but eight 

days' labor.“ 

THE PURCHASING POWER ‘OF A DAY'S (WAGES. 

Here again is represented an element in fhis discussion which 
merits much attention. It is not so much what is the price of 
an article as what is our means for acquiring it. To him who 
has not the means to buy, that which is cheap is often costly. 
What is the purchasing power of a day’s labor in this protective 
America over that free-trade England? What will one day's la- 
bor buy to-day in protective United States more than it bought 
‘thirty-three years ago in free-trade United States? One day's 
labor twioe as much in 1892 under the McKinley bill as 
it did in 1860 in this country. If we no longer provide labor for 
our on people but give it to other people, how long will it be 
before there will cease to be a demand for labor here? If the 

rman can no longer sell his labor at home, how will it benefit 
; if commodities are cheap? He will havenothing with which 
to si 


In 1800, when we encouraged the importing of foreign labor 
products and discouraged our own production by our tariff sys- 
tem, it took twenty dozen of eggs to buy a calico dress, while 
now five dozen will buy it. It took a pound of butter to buy 1 

und of nails, while now it will buy 10 pounds. Protection 
actually cheapens manufactures. Itbegets production, and pro- 
duction hegets competition. Take Canada, which adjoins us. 
There the purchasing power of a day’s wages is not what it 18 
here, and yet in many parts the climate, soil, resources, and 
natural conditions are the same. The great political or revenue 

m isnot the same. Canadians, like Englishmen, come to 

e United States to better their conditions. Americans donot 
seek those countries and abandon their own country for like 
reasons. If other systems are so much preferable to our own, 
why do those people long toemigrate here? Why give up their 
old homes, their native heaths, their kindred, and the associa- 
tions ofa lifetime to endure a system in this country which is 
said to be a robbery and a fraud; which makes the rich richer 
and the poor poorer; which makes our land the paradise of rob- 
ber barons. and the unwelcome abode of the poor and the tariff- 
oppressed laborer? Still half a million of them come here each 
year. If our system be such as the free trader represents it, 
why is it that the gates of Castle Garden do not swing outward? 
Why is it thatthe foreign manufacturer is so us to reach 
our markets, and especially so anxious to witness protection leg- 


islation repealed and free trade substituted? Why is it that in 
foreign lands the election of Cleveland was celebrated as an event 
that would benefit trade there? Why was it that in many labor 
eenters across the ocean great rejoic were heard in hope of 
the revival of foreign labor? There they fear our protection. It 
takes away their opportunities. It preserves our home markets 
to Americans. It is fast creating a great competitor for theirown 
markets, even in their own towns and market places. When at 
last thefree trader is overwhelmed by the proofs that the Ameri- 
can protective markets afford better wages than do the free- 
trade markets, he at once shifts about and claims that thisis due 
to the superior workmanship, skill, and dexterity of the Ameri- 
can. But this is not true, for we know that as soon as the emi- 
grant reaches our shores he at once receives higher wages than 
he did in his own land. For common work, for which he re- 
ceived 88cents per day there, he receives here from $1.50 to 81.71 
per day. He sells his labor at the American price. Nor is he 
asked whether he is an American or an Eng , a native 
or a naturalized citizen. If he can perform the work assigned 
him he:receives the same wages as the American. 

Mr. Clark, the secretary-of the Manufacturers’ Club of Phil- 
adelphia, when before the Ways and Means Committee, wasin- 
terrogated by Mr. TURNER of Georgia, as follows: 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. You do not share in the current opinion thatthe 
American laborer under better conditions, better fed, and better clad, has a 
greater efficiency than the starved.and labor on the other side? 

Mr, CLARK. I may answer that on saying I have noticed when a 
German comes over here who has earning 82.50 a week in Germany and 
erican mill where he gets #2.50.a day, he at once begins to 


„ 
. CLARK. Les, sir; and he wears better clothes, nud he is better fed, and 
he livesa great deal better. 
Then, why is it that wages are higher in protection America 
than in free-trade England? 


WHY A TARIFF BEGETS PRODUCTION. 


A tariff produces a concentration and a diversification of in- 
dustries in one country by protecting and developing the home 
market. These operate upon the protected as well as the non- 
Protected interests. 

The printer and painter feel the influence of the protection 
which is directly accorded the hatter and the boiler-maker. 
That nation which most develops its own industrial advantages 
will soonest be enabled and be most ppd ie to improve and 
maintain its own methods of production. Labor-saving inven- 
tions are for this very reason more fruitful in this country than 
inany other. To this may be added the superior social and in- 
dustrial condition of the people under our protective system. 
We have made greater advancement in human propre, and b 
this means have developed a higher average of ci tion. 
concentration of industries in one country at once leads to a di- 
versification of industries in that country,and these in turn pro- 
duce an aggregation of strength, of wealth, of mutual confidence, 
and, above all, a spirit of independence. “We thus create ave- 
nues for the employment of all classes of labor. The farm and 
the factory, the mine and the furnace, the mill and the forest, 
the producer and the consumer, are all brought-close together. 

The consumer affords àa market for the producer. One con- 
tributes to the welfare of the other, and collectively they all 
contribute to the nation and the State, to the schools, the 
churches, the racy Population masses at short intervals. 
Social conditions are improved, new and ‘better tastes and hab- 
its are developed. The standard of living is raised, and better 
clothing, better food, better homes are in demand. Better 
‘wages are required to maintain this higherstandard. The best 
criterion of the prosperity ot a nation is what it consumes 
through its own home market. This country consumes 92 per 
cent of what it produces. We ‘consume more per capita than 
any other nation on earth. The free trader would imperil this 
rich home market of 92 per cent in reaching out for a foreign 
market of 8 per cent. Protection guarantees the home trade to 
our own people. This insures stability and permanency to our 
industries. 

The home market is always a more certain market than the 
foreign market, and to provide a home market we must firsten- 
courage production. This being done, it is a principle in eco- 
nomics that the nearer the place of manufacture is to the place 
of the raw material—transportation equal—the more 
profitable will be the industry. The practice of the South in our 
own country has long been to ship its cotton product to foreign 
factories, and ship the manufactured article back. They had no 
diversified industries on their own soil, and the many commodi- 
ties which they consumed they bought in the same foreign mar- 


ket where the king coneentration and diversification 


sold. 
of industries they also lacked the incentive toimproved methods 
and to industrial progress. They were content to produce afew 
simple products, while the foreigner manufactured them. They 
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naturally became accustomed to a foreign market. Owning 
cheap slave labor they favored free-trade wages rather than pro- 
tection high wages. It is, therefore, not surprising that even 
to-day in the South with all its vast resources there should still 
be wanting that full appreciation of home manufactures and of 
ahome market. ‘The Wilson bill, which strikes so hard at the 
great industrial institutions of our country, is the offspring of 
this surviving Southern prejudice of the antebellum days. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Having now, Mr. Chairman, referred in general terms to 
the great protective 2 e, I propose in conclusion to con- 
fine myself tosome of the industries in my own State, which are 
tobeaffected by the Wilson bill—the unwise, unjust, selfish, and 
ruinous measure now before us. No State, sir, in proportion to 

ulation, will feel the blow like the people of Oregon. There 
b nota leađing pe aani that is not now imperiled by this 
roposed legislation. ool, lumber, coal, fruits, hops, cattle, 
orses, hogs, sheep, and dairy products—all these and more are 
to be offered pd the competing struggle in the markets with 
like products from the cheap labor of a people in foreign lands. 
Woolgrowing in my State has for years enlisted the attention 
of many of our le. In it they have invested extensively. 
‘The lands are suitable; the climate is peculiarly adapted to the 
sheep; the people have prepared ‘themselves with the necessary 
appliances, and many have constructed costly and extensive im- 
provements. The annual wool yield for that State has now 
reached an approximate of 20,000,000 pounds. By long years of 
careful grading a superior 9 of sheep is 5 Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Idaho, and Washington have all much involved 
in this issue. The whole Pacific coast is to be a common suf- 
ferer in this as well as in other industries doomed by the free 


trader. 

More than half the wool product of this nation is now west of 
the Mississippi. When in 1867 the tariff Jaw was enacted there 
was very little there. The duty was made 12 cents a pound on 
all foreign wool received into Sry toni! At once a new stim- 
ulus was given this industry, and from that time until 1883 we 
had reached a production exceeding that of any other nation. 
In 1883 the law was modified and the tariff was reduced. The 
effect was immediately n and the production dimin- 
ished. The McKinley againincreased the duty. It is à his- 
toric fact that whenever the tariff on wool was increased pro- 
duction inereased, and when the tariff was reduced production 
decreased. The number of sheep in the United States is now 
about 50,000,000. The total wool clip is now 330,000,000 pounds, 
and is valued at $66,000,000. There are one million owners of 
sheep, and it is estimated that each owner employs at least one 
other person, so that it may be said that there are two million 
persons in the United Statesdirectly engaged insheep eee 

These people depend upon this industry. What shall they do 
when it is destroyed? Shall they too go to wheat growing and 
make that article cheaper than it is now? We use to-day in 
this country more wool per capita than any other nation. We 
consume of wool manufactured and unmanufactured 600,000,000 


pounds. By increasing our flocks from 50,000, 000 to 100, 000, 000 


we are capable of producing all the wool needed in our own 


country. See what we have done: 1860, 60,764,913 pounds; 1870, 
162,000,000 pounds; 1880, 232,000,000 pounds; 1890, 276,000,000 
wool grow- 


pornon 1891, eee, pornn, And yet they 

ing has not advanced! We should soon 2 we require 

under favorable conditions, and with full and ad 

tection for the wool industry this can be done.” is is the 

angunga and this the opinion of the Ohio Woolgrowers’ As- 
tion.” With such legislation, however, as the Wilson bill 


proposes it can not be done, but on the contrary will suffer en- 


tire and complete destruction. 


This is what is intended to be done, und this is what will be 


,done. With all protection 
pete in our own markets wi 
tralia, from the River Platte, from the Ca; Good Hope, and 
other like cheap-labor countries, the end is at hand. In those 
countries land rental is 1 cent an acre, herders’ wages are $7 per 
month, and their wool is transported to this country by water. 
From Australia to Boston freight on wool is about Leent a pound, 
while from the far West it is 3 cents a pound by rail. The ele- 
ments of labor and subsistence present the greatest difficulties. 
Our woolgrowing people can not compete with the une and 
de conditions which will confront them with wool on the 
free list. They are American citizens, and as such they live and 
perform the duties incumbent upon them by their citizenship 
and by our American civilization. They are not ryots, coolies, 
or serfs, who receive the wages of slaves and live upon the coarse 
Provender of animals. The lowest class of beings are to be the 
competitors of American sheep herders and flock masters. 

Where hails the man with so little esteem for an American as to 


me and our American wool to com- 


uate pro- 


the 600,000, 000 ee from Aus- 


assert that American woolgrowing can exist twenty-four months 


after wool shall have free entry into our nation? All the wolves 
on the American plains and in the forests can not do in five years 
what free trade can do in six months“ time. For the first time 
ina third of a century we are having an object-lesson in free 
trade. The generation born after the war could not comprehend 
it. To them it meant good Democratic times, high wages, chen 
living, and an expanded currency. The real free-trade AI 
now comes to view. He is not the innocent-looking beast he was 
pictured to be. People are not now so much an advocate of the 
change which theydesired. The wool was pulled over their eyes 
by the free traders. Their vision is becoming clear now. If 
anything, they deeply deplore the mistake they have made, for 
as.a Democratic friend writing to me bes ps “I haven't the nerve 
to look a sheep in the face since I voted for Cleveland.” 


THE LUMBER TRADE. 


Another great industry in the United States is that of lumber. 
Its magnitude is amazing and its increase equally a surprise. 

In 1880 the number of people employed in and about our saw- 
milis was 147,956. In 1890 it was 286,197. In 1880 the annual 
wages pua amounted to $31,845,954. In 1890 these wages hadin- 
ore to $87,784,433. In the three States of California, Oregon, 
and Washi n the wages paid had increased from $1,500,000 
in 1880 to $7,715,467 in 1890. The lumber cut in 1893 in the Pa- 
cific Northwest was: Oregon, 449,036,250 feet, shingles, 86, 486, 
000; Washington, 764,234,912 feet of lumber, valued at 810,098, 
288, and 1, 829,528,500 shingles, valued at 2,636,011; Montana, 
65,063,953 feet of lumber and 10,500,009 shingles; Northern Idaho, 
22,120,000 feet of lumber and 13,950,000 shingles; and, more sig- 
nificant than all, British Columbia cut 76,954,000 feet of lumber 
and made 94,875,000 shingles. With free trade in the United 
States her manufactured lumber will increase, while ours will 
decrease. 

The amount.of capital invested in lumber manufacture in 1880 
was $181,186,122, but by 1890 it had increased to the enormous 
figures of $496,339,968. In one year under the McKinley law 
there was paid into the Treasury $1,139,359.36 in tariff dues on for- 

nlumberimportedtooureountry. The duties were not high, 

erwise the large i „Which the duties paid prove would 
not have come. Nobody except the foreigner complained. Our 
own people were not dissatisfied. But the free-trade Congress- 
man saw an opportunity to strike at a great industry. So anx- 
ious was he that the foreign lumberman should enter our mar- 
kets to oppose his own countrymen that he is willing to give up 
the large revenue now derived on such lumber imports as do 
reach our markets so that they may come in free or largely so. 

The lumber, such as unplaned boards, laths, shingles, clap- 
boards, staves, chair cane, pickets, posts, railroad ties, cedar 
telegraph poles, sawed lumber, not planed or finished, hewn and 
sawed timber, wharf and spar timber—all these are now to be 
placed on the free list. : 

They produced $1,164,311.73 revenue to the Government, and 
there was $10,396,562.72 brought to this country last year even 
on payment of duty. There was imported last year $6,183,030.36 
in 9 lumber alone to this country, principally from Can- 
ada, British Columbia, ete. There was nearly $1,000,000 worth 
of shingles brought here from foreign countries. Lumber not 
planed or finished now pays $1 per thousand feet. By placing 
this now on the free list we lose to the Treasury the present 
revenue of $514,939.12 on this item alone. It may then be asked: 
If the foreigner can now pay the present duty and land in our 
markets the timber, manufactured and unmanufactured, valued 
at over $10,000,000, to compete with our timber products, what 
can he do when his product can reach our markets free? No 
wonder there was rejoicing among the lumbermen and pine-land 
syndicates of Canada and British Columbia when ‘this free-trade 
legislation was made known to them. 

he McKinley bill madea sufficientreduction of tariff on some 
classes of lumber, and yet it is à notable fact that there was no 
decrease in the selling price of such umber. Nor will there be 
after this last sweeping cut. It merely encourages monopolies 
in the cheap labor country. We have not objected to the free 
importation of the log. t hus existed for years. But it isto 
the introduction of the greater foreign labor product free. Lum- 
ber is almost entirely labor. The tree alone may be excepted. 
Why, then, should a produet which represents so much of foreign 
labor and manufacture as lumber be admitted free to com 
with our own labor? Consider our own Pacific coastas an 
tration of what is before us. 

In the first place, British Columbia, which is in view of much 
of our on grand forests, an inexhaustible quantity of 
the finest timber. Another advantage over us is in the colonial 
system of rentals to mills, mere nominal sum per acre being 
required for the timber upon it, and hence no great capital in 
the purchase of lands is needed. Interest, taxes, and stumpage 


us- 
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are thus avoided. Thirdly, there is no alien contract law in 
those possessions to prohibit cheap contract labor from abroad, 
and hence the Chinese and other low-priced labor fixes the mar- 
ket rate to the employer. Fourthly, in the matter of transpor- 
tation, our mill owners are re uired by our laws to use in the 
coasting trade tonnage of American register exclusively, whereas 
no such restriction applies to the British Columbian or Canadian 
lumberman. He can reach our domestic markets under any flag, 
regardless of the register. 
ne of the benefits of the lumber trafficalong our seacoasts has 

been in the encouragementof our merchant marine. To transport 
our lumber output to our own ports thousands of ships have been 
constructed in our own yards and many of these of large capac- 
ity have been sailing to numerous foreign ports. The construct- 
ing and the operating alone of these great fleets have occupied 
an army of our own people. With the tariff removed an earnest 
stimulus will be given the foreign lumberman to reach our mar- 
kets under his own flag. This will largely tend to displace our 
own vessels, and thus a severe blow is to be inflicted upon this 
valuable incident in the lumber traffic. Lumber is to-day man- 
ufactured as cheap as the American wage-earner can manufac- 
ture it. Never before was lumbersocheapasnow. Never before 
was all of the house building and furnishing materials so low as 
at present. Ourown competition has brought this about. Our 
peopis 8 this, and they do not complain. 

hat spfrit, then, could prompt American representatives, 
who should love their country and rejoice in its prosperity, to 
thus offer up to destruction so much of their nation’s wealth and 
of its future hopes? What possible advantage do they expect 
to obtain? What return, what reciprocity, what consideration 
is our foreign competitor required to render for this great sac- 
rifice of our own interests? In the McKinley bill, when we 
made concessions, we required that concessions should also be 
granted in return. Butin this base surrender of our greatest 
traffic, and of the crippling of our valuable coastwise shipping, 
not a single condition is exacted in return. We are taxed to 

tain our roads, improve our harbors, and we create a 
market and the foreigner enters free. An English Parliament, 
if it should try, could not legislate more profitably, or more 
wisely for British power, British commerce, British trade, or 
British labor, than is done in this very free-trade Wilson bill by 
this so-called Democratic party. Thereseems to be a feeling in 
the free trader inimical to ourrepublicaninstitutions. He yearns 
to benefit foreign labor, to encourage foreign manufacture, and 
to patronize foreign shipping, if we are to judge by his legisla- 
tion. Such a tendency is un-American, and it is unpatriotic. 
In time, sir, it will impair our love of country, lessen our inde- 
8 weaken our progressive efforts, and paralyze our public 
spirit. 


HOP CULTURE. 


Another great industry which is threatened by the Wilson 
bill is that of hop culture. It has been advanced more exten- 
sively in New York, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin. The 
tariff act of 1883 made the duty on foreign hop imports 8 cents a 
pound, and the McKinley bill increased this duty to 15 cents a 

ound. The Wilson bill now reduces the duty to 8 cents. In 
889, under the old duty, we produced and sold abroad 32,758 
bales, while in 1892, under the encouragement of the more lib- 
eral protection, we exported to the foreign markets 64,236 bales. 
Itis also true that since the McKinley bill we bought fewer 
foreign hops than before, as the statistics show. In 1889 we 
bought 17, bales of foreign hope, while in 1890 we bought 
9,437. After the McKinley bill had been a little longer in oper- 
ation the Americans bought still fewer hops, and in 1892 our 
purchases from abroad only amounted to 6,538 bales. We not 
only increased our own product, but we imported less of the 
foreign product. Not only this, but it is a noticeable fact that 
rices have been higher since the McKinley bill than for years 
fore. Twenty cents per porns was the average price for the 
three years prior to the McKinley law while 26 cents per pound 
was the average price following the passage of that law. 

This briefly explains what protection does for the American 
hop industry. The figures speak for themselves. But it is said 
in a mocking manner by the free trader, “Why have any duty on 
hops in view of our own great export abroad?” These people do 
not seem to know what has just been shown that previous to the 
McKinley bill our purchase of foreign hops was rapidly increas- 
ing, and without a tariff barrier might ere long have largely 
driven the American hop from our own market. Itis seen that 
twice the quantity was received here from abroad under an 8- 
cent tariff than under a 15-cent tariff. What does this demon- 
strate? Reduce the duty again to 8 cents a pound, and there 
will not only be more hops brought here from abroad, but less 
will be produced at home. While we ship largely abroad, it 
must not be forgotten that in our own market we sell more than 
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to any other nation. Of our own production of 240,000 bales we 
consume ourselves 180,000 bales. The more foreign hops are 
consumed here the less of American hops will be consumed. 
But why reduce the tariff on hops? Is it in the interest of the 
poor man? Is it to make beer cheaper? Why is it proposed to 
open our own market more freely to the foreign hop-grower, 
when our own people can supply this market? We know what 
we shall lose, but we do not know what we shall gain. 

There can be but one object in a reduced tariff, and that is to 
cheapen beer to the consumer. It is here that the subject be- 
comes rather comical! What is the saving to the beer con- 
sumer? It does not exceed 6 cents a barrel! This is the testi- 
mony before the Ways and Means Committee. At the rate of 6 
cents a barrel, how much would be the saving on a quart of 
beer? How much on a glass of beer? And yet, under this 
flimsy disguise of cheaper beer this reform Congress, in order 
to cheapen beer 6 cents a barrel, is determined to strike down 
American hop-growing—a profitable 5 which has 
now reached a product of 240,000 bales, or 43,200,000 pounds. 
This represents a money value to the American hop-growers 
of $11,000,000 per annum. When this great injury has been done 
we shall at least have secured cheaper beer by 6 cents a barrel! 
It is this market which is to be thrown open to foreign compe- 
tition. If we have raised a surplus for the foreign market it 
is only because we have been enabled to hold ourown market and 
encouraged to produce a 2 abundance than otherwise by 
being assured through tariff legislation that our industry should 
be protected. 

Remove this wall and we shall soon lose both our home mar- 
ket and our ability to produce a surplus for the foreign market. 
There is much in the success of any business in having an as- 
surance of security. It keeps our fields in cultivation, our im- 
provements in repair, our energies revived. It answers as a 

remium for excellence, Even when there is seemingly no 
onger any necessity for safeguards, still, like the dikes of Hol- 
land, we permit them to exist. Wehave in them the assurance 
that should they be needed they will, like faithful servitors, be 
there in the hour of peril. The price of no product varies so 
often and so widely as does that of the hop. The conditions of 
the seasons have much to do with successful cultivation. One 
year the yield is large, while another year, with the same care 
and cultivation, it is often ruinously small. Other causes produce 
changes and losses. In the majority of fa indeed, the crop 
is one of uncertainty and the profit of limited margin. Con- 
stant 2 threaten the hop plant such as the louse, the honey 
dew, the mold, and other afflictions. Unjust indeed would it be 
in such times of misfortune should our own people ba left to the 
mercy of their foreign rivals. Then it is that a liberal tariff is 
all that saves our countrymen. The McKinley tariff of 15 cents 
will protect him, while 8 cents will not do it. It averages the 
New York grower 16 cents per pound cost from the time poles 
are set until hops are harvested. 

Since the McKinley bill the average price in our market in 
any one year has never declined below 15 cents per pound. It 
is even then to the New York growers a price which represents 
loss. One of our greatest competitors is Germany. The hop 
there is of universal . it is found in the yards and in the 
gardens. Everyavailable space is economized, and the hopvine 
there is one of the most familiar as well as most pleasant sights 
to behold. It yields a bountiful return and brings cash to every 
rural householder. In view of the numerous small land holdings 
in such a populous country it can be understood how large must 
be the aggregate product. While the consumption is great, 
there is also a large excess for export. The German hop is 
more in fayor with our brewers than with the English brewers. 
It is in demand here largely for flavoring ad eae to suit the 
taste of the beer custom. For this purpose the Bavarian and 
the Bohemian hops are mostly used. This flavoring is also prac- 
ticed in order to compete with imported German beer, such as 
is used in Vienna and Munich, and which latter goes to the high- 
class trade. Hop picking in Germany is done cheaply. he 

rice is 7 cents per box of seven pounds with delivery to the 
actory. 

In our country the hop-picker is paid 50 cents per box, or more 
than seven times that paid the German for the same work. If 
here the picker was offered the German price our hops would 
remain unpicked, and hop growing as a business would soon be 
abandoned. There was paid last year in my own State of Oregon 
$350,000 alone to the men, women, and children engaged in hop- 

icking. Many and me, a poor family have found in the Oregon 

op yards a welcome field of labor and an assurance of subsistence 
and clothing for the winter following. Every fall this business 
distributes much money to our people. Our growers, however, 
can not produce the hop for less than 10} cents per pound. This 
leaves no margin for money invested in lands, buildings, ma- 
chinery, or taxes. That cost represents labor almost entirely. 
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The tariff protects this American labor against the much resin 3a 
German labor. In view of the cheapness with which the foreign 
hop is produced, we can not protect our industry on a duty of 
only 8 cents a pound, except with especial good crops or with 
r crops in Europe. The freight from Germany to the United 
tates is much less than from Oregon to New York, and with an 
oversupply in Europe hop shipments will at once seek the supe- 
rior American market, and at such times no 8-cent duty will 
keep the flood tide out. With such uncertain inroads we can: 
or long maintain our present high standard as a hop-growing 


people. 
The miid, moist, soft climate, and the deep, rich, and alluvial 


soil of Oregon has made it of all places on earth the home of the 


hop. There it grows to perfection, and there every variety 
finds some element favorable to its highest development. There 
is now an aggregate of 5,000 acres in hops, and last year they 
yielded 3,500 bales, or about 7,000,000 pounds, We have become 
the third largest hop-raising State in the Union, and with our 
neighboring States of Washington and California we produce 
about one-half of all the hops produced in this nation. The 
value of the Pacific coast product last year was $4,000,000. The 
Oregon hops are superior in quality, and this fact is recognized 
in the markets of London as well as in New York. They areas 
famous as our timber, our salmon, and our big red apples. The 
best modern hop-drying houses, improved hop presses, and labor- 
saving machinery arein use. At one time there wasa prejudice 
among eastern brewers to our hops, but when in 1 a crop 
failure in New York compelled a resort tothe Pacific coast, that 

rejudice ceased, and now our hops are pronounced equal to any. 

n 1880 the Pacific coast produced on y 15,000 bales. In 1890 
they produced 90,000 bales. Two years later the total yield was 
118, bales, or 23,781,800 pounds. Washington had 38,763 
bales, Oregon 37,159, and California 43,000 bales. 


THE PRUNE BUSINESS. 


Still another growing and now profitable industry in many por- 
tions of the United States is the cultivation of prunes. Itshould 
be gratifying to every American to know that in this expansive 
country we have conditions which favor the successful produc- 
tion of the best varieties of this delicious fruit. Under the act 
of 1883 the duty on foren dried prunes was 1 cent a pound, and 
our markets were largely supplied by the foreign producer. 
Little attention was devoted to the 1 of American prunes 
because the low tariff enabled the Europeans to undersell us. 
The sales in this country in 1888 amounted to 67,000,000 pounds, 
They were grown in European orchards. The McKinley bill 
proposed to encourage Americans to grow this fruit as much as 
possible themselves, and it increased the tariff from 1 to 2 cents 
a pound. The change worked as expected, and by 1893 the for- 
eign prunes sold in our markets had diminished to 23,225,821 
pounds, and thus each re their importation will decrease until 
soon our entire demand can be supplied by ourselves. 

Once I well remember when prunes were a real luxury, and 
they cost 25 cents a pound, while now the lower grades are as 
cheap as dried apples! To-day there is not a first-class grocery 
store from Canada to the Gulf which is not retailing American 

runes, and at prices within the reach of the poorest consumer. 

e cheaper foreign grades are sold at wholesale in New York 
to-day, duty paid, at 4 cents per pound; the superior American 
roduct is retailed there at but 9 cents a pound. It costs the 
uropean 2 cents to produce the prune, and the freight from 
Bordeaux or Trieste, in France, to New York City is but one- 
half of 1 cent per pound, while from California or Oregon to 
New York it is 1} cents per pound. The existing tariff about 
covers our transportation, insurance, and commission charges 
and places us to that extent on an equality with the foreign pro- 
ducer at New York City. As against the 2-cent European labor 
cost, however, we must place an American labor cost of 3} cents 
a pound. This is the least. But with all this American prunes 
are sold to-day much cheaper than before the McKinley act. 
The increased production among ourselves has done this, but 
without the protection afforded we could not have maintained 
ourselves. If it were not that our prunes are superior to the 
tolen article and command a higher price the present duty 
would be insufficient. The difference in labor price between 
the countries still continues, but with longer time under pro- 
tection and with further experiments in prune culture and the 
machinery for drying and packing, I doubt not the American 
can largely overcome the difference in labor cost, and a lower 
duty will suffice. 

Speaking more especially as to my own State I can say from 
personal observation of the experience of many of my friends 
who are engaged 1 culture that the McKinley bill did 
give most substan encouragement to that business. Since 
1890 the average has more than doubled, if not trebled. Such 
reasonable profits have been derived that our people have been 
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induced to devote closer attention to quality as well as quantity, 
and to-day many Oregon prune-growers are placing in the East-. 
ern markets a product which compares favorably with the very 
best imports from Germany, France, or Italy. t year their 
sales realized them noong $1,000,000. Large numbers of my 
constituents have invested in this industry. Many have pur- 
chased and paid for and others have become indebted for choice 
lands, and have at great cost improved the same, and have planted 
orchards of the world’s best varieties of the prune. The present 
McKinley duty is e 

It has led to the prosperity of extensive areas, and has en- 
larged the field for the wage-earner; and here it can be said 
that the chief avenues for the circulation of money is through 
wages. Reduce the opportunity for wages and you reduce and 
contract the circulation of money. If you encourage the for- 
eigner to supply your markets with his products you reduce 
your own, and when you reduce your own you abandon yourown 
wage-earning capacity and reduce the money circulation. How 
inconsistent, then, for those who are crying “Give us more 
money!” to vote for free trade, and thus permit the foreign pro- 
ducer to take away from our country the money which is in circu- 
lation. Those people should learn the hard lesson of the cen- 
turies—that money comes to us as we shall earn it. The Scrip- 
tures admonish us, In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” There is abundance of money in his country; there never 
was more; butitisnotincirculation. Wealso need more money. 
Encourage industries among ourselves and it will be forced in 
circulation. We shall then have more money. This is the mis- 
sion of aprotective tariff: It makes money more plentiful amon, 
the people, and especially among our‘own farmers, mechanics, an 
laborers. Free trade makes it more plentiful among foreigners, 
forittakesitaway from us and pays it to the foreigner for the prod- 
uct which we ourselves should produce. Can this illustration 
be made more plain? Many large farms in my State, heretofore 
unprofitable, are being divided and subdivided into small hold- 
ings for prune culture, each supporting in comfort, as did the 
9 arm itself. This prospect for the future has induced 
to our State a thrifty, public-spirited, progressive, and indus- 
trious class of people, who are soon enabled to buy and to build 
their own homes and to aid in the construction and repair of 
good road ways, schoolhouses, churches, and villages. 

We have in our owncountry a splendid demand for our prune 

roduct. Take the vastregion west of the Mississippi, entending 

or nearly 2,000 miles and embracing within its scope whole em- 
pires in territory, and we find the climatic and soil conditions 
such that the prune can never be grown in profitable quantities. 
In all that great expanse a single prune orchard is a curiosity. 
It is also largely the same even in the East. Behold the States 
of Wisconsin, of Minnesota, of North and South Dakota, of Ne- 
braska, of Colorado, of Kansas, of hid beset. of Montana, of 
Idaho, of Nevada, of Eastern Washington, where little of any 
fruit culture is possible, saying nothing of Utah, of New Mex- 
ico, of Arizona, or the arid plsins of Texas, and the luscious prune, 
with few exceptions, is as rare a production as the orange. A 
great portion of this area is thickly populated. Some of the 
world’s most extensive and s.ccessful gold, silver, and copper 
mines are here operated, great manufacturing is carried on, and 
the labor field creates a most profitable market for the producer. 
Add to this the still more populated States east of the Missis- 
sippi. This demand is each year increasing. Its future is il- 
limitable. Prophecy dare not venture upon it. The area of the 
prune, however, has its limit. cape on the map its circum- 
scribed boundaries for the future can definitely traced. In 
this space the splendid State of Oregon stands out in bold out- 
line. Limited though it may be, the nation’s prune area is rich 
and fertile in results, and this area is capable of supplying the 
entire demand of the nation for many years to come. 

Thus we have our own market, and we can supply it. Shall 
we who build the roads to it and pay the taxes for it have it, or 
shall the foreigner have it? The protection A demands it 
for our own poopie. Without protection it will avail us but lit- 
tle. Why should we nothaveprotection? Every prune-produc- 
ing country has a tariff on prunes. Even England has a tariff 
equal to the McKinley act. To substitute athievingad valorem 
of 20 per cent on the 0 import is to protect to about one- 
half of 1 cent per pound, which is no protection at all. As well 
sound at once the death knell to our splendid beginning of the 
American prune man: Far better, sir, place it on the free 
list at once and be candid in the evident purpose of killing this 
industry. The half of 1 cent per pound isadelusionand afraud. 
Some extreme circumstances of peril may in ethics justify the 
practice of deception upon others, but to attempt to deceive our- 
selves has no possible justification. We may overcome all other 
kinds of pests which so often afflict the prune, but this pest of 
the free trader can not be overcome. It seems incomprehensi- 
ble that any progressive or patriotic citizen should desire, still 
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less rejoice, in this wanton injury. Our own people should ex- 
„us I think they have a right to demand, that American 
resentatives in Congress should favor and not oppose any 
policy that would tend to develop and build up our owncountry, 
and that would prefer our own people. 

In what words of condemnation can we address ourselves to 
such unpatriotic people, who are willing to say to their own de- 
serving countrymen, ‘‘Abandon your comfortable living and 
advancing industries and clear the way for the prune-growersof 
Germany, of France, of Italy, and of Turkey”? They weil know 
that the 3 3 e sagt eee ee as oe Le 

ves, and work for the slavish wages of the i 
e 8 laborers of those countries. 
THE FARMER'S FRIEND. 

Since the days of James Buchanan before the war, and after 
thirty-three years, this is the first time the Government has 
fallen into the hands of the free trader. Both branches of Con- 
gress and the Executive are now for the first time all in har- 
mony. They can no longer charge that either one branch of 
Congress or the President is against them and that they can not 
give the country a reform Administration. They areentitled to 
all the credit for the present reforms.“ The good Democratic 
times we now have are theirs. Protectionists can not be said 
to be in anywise responsible for the present boom in the na- 
tion’s industrial march. Before the MeKinley bill Republicans 
were bitterly taunted with the charge that their party had 
neglected the farmer in tariff A We were asked in 
every ee What have you done for agriculture and the 
farmer?” The McKinley bill answered the challenge by increas- 
ing the tariff on farm products and great advantage followed. 
Now comes the Wilson bill and reduces all the duties. Who is 
the farmer’s friend now? Let us see. 

The farmer's friend can be recognized in this showing: 


meaa shel - 
25 cts. per bushel - 


Statement showing imports of agricultural 


oducts before and after the passage 
of the McKi. act, oan a 
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Decrease, $10,501,198, or 30 per cant. 


Horses, mules, cattle, hogs, and sheep are ail reduced under 
the McKinley rates. s 

Tobacco, which many of your Western farmers produce, is re- 
duced from $2 per pound on unstemmed to $1 per pound, and 
from $2.75 per pound on stemmed to $1.25 per pound. 

There was 72,765.75 pounds of butter imported, paying 6 cents 
per pound duty, last year. How much more will AR with a 
reduction of 2 cents on each pound? There was over 10,000,000 
pounds of cheese brought in from foreign countries, paying 
$606,450.45 into the Treasury on a tariff rate of 6 cents per pound. 
How much will now come in on 25 per cent ad valorem? 

There was last year over 100,000 tons of hay, valued at nearly 
one million of dollars, or, to be accurate, $962,221.51, $416,- 
724.86 into our on a duty of 81 per ton. How many 
millions of tons of hay will now come from the foreign farmer, 
—— he only pays $2, or one-half the duty? Is this a benefit to 

farmer 


There was 2,657, 365. 53 pounds of hops, valued at 81,100, 878.02, 
brought to this country last year, paying a duty of 15 cents per 
pound, and contributing 8398, 604. 87 to the T. How much 
more will reach our markets when the foreign producer pays but 


8 cents per pound? 
There was 23,225,821 pounds plums and prunes valued at 
$1,049,896.48, b ht to our markets last year, paying 2 cents 


a pound as duty. at do our American prune-growers think 
be the quantity when the foreign producer pays less than 
one-half of 1 cent per pound? 

‘there were 4,295,946 bushels of potatoes, valued at $2,066,- 
783.31, brought to this country from and even from 
Europe, paying the McKinley duty of 25 cents per bushel and 
contributing to our Treasury in duties $1,073,986.50. What do 
our farmers think will be the potato shipments to this country, 
now that the foreigner is to pay only 10 cents per bushel? Can 
the American farmer see any benefit to him in this favor to the 
foreign farmer, or is protection a “fraud and a robbery”? 

the apparently unimportant item of eggs. Before the Mc- 
Kinley bill they were free, andoversixteen millions ofdozens were 
shipped here. Their value exceeded two millions of dollars. 
The McKinley bill proposed to save this for the American farmer. 
A duty of 5 cents a dozen was imposed onforeign eggs, and last 
7 2 18 pre only about three million dozen imported, valued 
at $i 90. 

Now, this foreign product is again to be admitted free. Is the 
McKinley bill wrong because it gives a preference to the Amer- 
ican farmer to supply this demand? Take the article of bacon 
and hams, on which the McKinley bill imposed a duty of 5 cents 
per Even with this to pay, the foreigner brought to our 
markets last year 247,783.75 pounds, valued at $47,539.95. What 
is the matter with American bacon? Now this duty is to be re- 

and the product will be admitted free. And sọ this de- 
structive ae of American industries proceeds. In this way 
and on this line, through the ie | list of trades and traffics, of 
business and investments, the and visionary free-trade cav- 
alry dashes right and left, cutting and hewing 8 
prod- 
uct. His sole mission seems to seek theadvancementof the for- 
eign interest rather than the American. 
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Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HERMANN. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. What country will export those arti- 
cles here in considerable quantities in the event of the passage 
of this bill? 

Mr. HERMANN. As to eggs, I should say that even Den- 
mark would send them to us, as do Holland, Germany, and Scot- 
land send us potatoes, cabbages, pickles, ete. About 3,000,000 
heads of cabbage come in one year from the small country of 
Denmark. Great Britain sent us 11,720 sacks of potatoes in 
1889. Onions came from Spain, Italy, and even from Egypt, in 
great quantities. Germany sent us in one year 2,000,000 dozen 
of eggs, and the freight was three-fourths of 1 cent a dozen. 
Countries as far distant as that have found it profitable to send 
such products of the farm to this country. It is cheaper to 
transport to New York City from Europe than from Iowa and 
Kansas. Potatoes from Scotlaud to New York came for 7 cents 
a bushel. Canada sent 36,000 barrels of turnips to New York in 
one winter three years ago. Foreign countries sent us over 
$2,000,000 in seeds. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Do you think that Canada will export 
articles of that character to the United States to any considera- 
ble extent? ) 

Mr. HERMANN. It is not only my opinion that Canada will 
do so, but it is a matter of absolute knowledge that she has done 
so, and even with our present duty is doing so. Upon that point 
permit me to suggest again, as I have already, that previous to 
the enactment of the McKinley law, when eggs were not pro- 
tected by a duty of 5 cents a dozen, over 16,000,000 dozen were 
imported into this country, and valued at something more than 
82,000,000. The revenue reports show that fact. Now but few 
are brought over. -Americans supply our market. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Does the gentleman know, as a matter 
of fact, which country, the United States or Canada, sells the 
other the greater amount of agricultural prođuce? 

Mr. HERMANN. Under our present system of protection I 
apprehend that ibly our own country may sell the greater 
amount; but, taing the majority of farm products that I have 
been enumerating here, Canada sold us much more than we 
sold her previous to the McKinley bill 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I would remark to the gentleman that 
in 1890 and in 1891 there was a considerable balance in favor of 
the United States; that is, the farmers of the United States sold 
Canada more agricultural products than the Canadians sold 


to us. 

Mr. HERMANN. The figures which I have before me show 
an entirely different condition of things from that before the Mc- 
Kinley bill had time to take effect. As that took effect the lat- 
ter part of 1890, the gentleman is largely correct, and that proves 
what we claim. Under 5 we buy less and sell more. 
Before the McKinley bill Canada farmers sold us most. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. The figures which I refer to were sent 
tome by the statistician of the Agricultural Department, and were 
e by me in a speech delivered in this House a year 
and a half ago. 

Mr. HERMANN. The statistics I have before me are more 
recent than those to which the gentleman refers, and being more 
recent afford a little better test of the effectof the existing law; 
but, admitting what the gentleman claims, then that existing 
condition is due to protection. 

I should have also stated that Mexico found in our country a 

d market as well as Canada and others. Before the McKin- 
fey bill, the records show that 250,000 horses alone were brought 
annually from Mexico to our markets. 

Is it any wonder that American farmers were complaining, and 
thatthey were becoming more familiar with mortgages than with 
profits, when their own markets were invaded by farmers all 
over the earth? Why, sir, our hay crop alone exceeds in value 
the entire cotton crop of the South. Its farm value is $400,000,- 
000. The home value of New York’s potato erop is $12,000,000, 
and the annual A and egg product of that one State is val- 
ued at 87,300,000. The American farmer is able to supply our 
market. Why, then, encourage the foreign farmer to drive him 
out of his own territory? Why impoverish our own people that 
others may prosper? 

The flag of the American free trader is not that of his own 
country. It is that of England, of Germany, of France, of Italy, 
of Turkey, and of Japan and China. These are all more highly 
revered by him than is the Stars and Stripes of our own beloved 


country. 

The bill is entitled A bill to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes.” It should 
be entitled rather “A bill to reduce the revenue and to destroy 
American industries.” The title would then be consistent with 
the provisions and it would seem with the purpose of the bill. 

In carefully examining the entire bill I find that the duties have 


been decreased to the extent of 875,707, 784.061 The revenue 
derived under the McKinley bill last year was $198,373,452.97. 
Under this bill it is estimated the revenue produced will be 
$122,665,668.91—being, as just shown, a decrease of more than 
$75,000,000. This proves the title of the bill to be falsified, since 
it does not provide revenue;” and in the course of one year 
after its 1 tae title can be further improved by adding, 
‘Sand destroy erican industries.” 

It evidently expects “to reduce taxation” by diminishing the 

property which provides a fund for taxation. 

ho would have predicted one year ago in the light of many 
strange events which have since occurred, that in the month of 
January, A. D. 1894, at a time when factories, and forges, and 
furnaces, and mines, and all industries were largely closed, with 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow-men out of employment, and 
in the face of the fact painfully true. that the money of the Gov- 
ernment in the Treasury is insufficient to respond to the neces- 
sary running expenses—who would have predicted, I say, that in 
the face of all this an intelligent body of the people’s represent- 
atives would deliberately and with knowleage reduce the 
revenues still further to the extent of $75,000,000, and further 
impair the wage-earner’s last hope—the industrial resources of 
our country? 

In all sincerity let me ask, sir, is it in the contemplation of the 
majority to inflict needless injury upon our own people? Is it 
3 intended that the progress of any portion of this 
nation s be impeded. impaired, or possibly destroyed? If 
this is not the pa will the majority impartially and Jai 
and patriotically hear the cause of the imperiled industries 
life-long labors of our own people? If you will, we believe we 
shall be able to arrest, in some measure, the present tendency of 
the Wilson bill, and stay the hand so unkindly and so unjustly 
uplifted t our best interests. 

It is said that we are here to debate the merits of the bill, to 
analyze it, to strike out, or fill in, and generally to reform or 
correct if conclusions shall warrant, that wrongs may be avoided 
and rights may be preserved, and that in a word the greatest 
possi ood may be assured to the greatest possible number of 
our people, preserving that mutual regard and reciprocity of in- 
terest which so closely unites all our interests and affects all the 
people of our common nation. If, however, the decree has 
gone forth from the caucus or the committee room that the 
measure formulated by 11 men of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee must and shall represent the judgment of 365 Representa- 
tives of the nation’s great council, and shall be the law for 65,- 
000,000 of people—whatever may be their protestations, their 
showings, their urgent appeals, or their frightful sacrifices—I 
say, sir, if this is the order of the day, then I despair of making 
myself understood or of giving representation to the ringing 
voices of the thousands whom I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent. I shall at least have the satisfaction of expressing their 
protest here, and the further gratification of opposing this ras- 
cally measure in every shape, form, or manner permitted the 
minority on this floor. 


Discharge of Members From Arrest. 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD P. BLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 23, 1894. 

The House having under consideration the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That all members who have been arrested by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms by authority of the resolution of the House, adopted on the 19th in- 
stant, be, and they are hereby, discharged from arrest ”— 

Mr. BLAND said: S 

Mr. SPEAKER: I realize, I hope, our situation, I know there 
is always a sense of humiliation, so to speak, in a gentleman 
being brought here 5 of the House. I have gone through 
that experience myself. I remember that on one occasion I was 
present in the House all day, voting on every roll call. But 
there was a call of the House, and during the call I was in one 
of these cloak rooms, engaged in a very serious conference with 
a Senator—Senator JONES of Nevada - concer the silver 
question, the same question being up then in the Forty-fourth 
Congress that is up now. 

It so happened that I did not answer on that roll call. The 
House issued its warrant. TheSergeant-at-Arms repaired to the 
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cloak room and told me I was under arrest, to my utter astonish- 
ment. But, sir, the fact was, that while I had been all day here 
voting on roll calls, it was my misfortune that on the last roll 
call, and the one that caught me absent, the writ was issued, and 
the Sergeant-at-Arms was thereby given authority by this House 
to put me under arrest and I did not question his authority. It 
was my misfortune and not the fault of this House that the gen- 
2 from Missouri was not on its rolls when his name was 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

r. BLAND. I hope the gentleman will excuse me. I do not 
wish to be interrupted now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to be 
Sk re 

Mr. BLAND. And I say, Mr. Speaker, I obeyed that officer 
and the commands of this House. I came before the bar of the 
House and stood there and gave my excuse and apologized to 
this House for being absent upon a roll call and apologized to my 
constituents at the same time. 

Mr. HULICK. I would like to ask hcl gentenan a question. 

Mr. BLAND. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Thegentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLAND. I know that many gentlemen the other day had 
been excused and had leave of absence and had gone to their 
homes, and it may seem a little hard that 8 that absence 
the House, finding itself without a quorum, should immediatel 
revoke their leaves of absence and order their arrest. I say 
can see some hardships in that; but afterall, Mr. Speaker, when 
we speak of notice we must remember that for two long weeks 
this House has been in a deadlock, with roll call after roll call 
and the whole public press of the country has been full of roli 
calls and notices that gentlemen were absent and that the House 
needed their presence. And I say that while it may be an ex- 
cuse to some extent that gentlemen say they were not notified 
before their leaves of absence were revoked, yet they were in 
effect notified before their leaves of absence were revoked. And, 
sir, a leave of absence is simply a courtesy extended by this 
House which may be granted to-day and revoked to-morrow, 

ted this moment and revoked the next. 

What is the duty of a Representative who has gone before his 

pleand madeasolemn contract, if there can besuch athing, for 

,000 a year and his mileage, that he will leave his business at 
home and come here and attend to the business of the people 
who sent him here? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We try to be courteous to our colleagues. We grant them 
leave of absence almost without limit, but it is a simple courtesy 
which they must understand can be revoked at any time when 
we find that their presence is necessary here for the transac- 
tion of public business. Otherwise this House can not pro- 


Now, Mr. Speaker, above and beyond all this is the question 
of the rights of our constituents. Have they not the right to 
ask us to remain in our seats and transact their business instead 
of absenting ourselves except on grave occasion? We may have 
personal business to attend to of so much importance that it 
would occasion great loss to us if we đid not do it. We grant 
our colleagues the privilege to do that, and a gentleman’s con- 
stituents will not complain if after he has finished such business 
as that he returns here or even if he returns before, if the busi- 
ness here is such that demands it. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that this questioning the writ of the offi- 
cer as not being legal ought not to be heard here. Ihave been 
awakened in this city at 2 o'clock in the morning under a notice 
from the Sergeant-at-Arms that my presence was necessary to 
enable the House to transact business. I never asked that offi- 
cer if he had a writ. I considered it my duty when I was sim- 

ly notified that I was absent from my business, to return, and 
Terai and made my excuse and apology to this House and 
to my constituency. 

If any gentleman wants to appeal to his constituency on this 
question, if he has been at home attending to his private busi- 
ness instead of the business of the people who sent him here; if 
he wants to go to his constituency upon that issue that this writ 
was illegal and that he ought to be excused, and if he makes his 
campaign upon that, that he has a right to absent himself from 
this business here and remain away and to question the legality 
of the writ, they will soon tell him that instead of quashing the 
writ they will quash him. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This is a great public question, Mr. Speaker, and this absen- 
teeism from this House is an evil that must be suppressed and 
all the power of this House and all the power of the people of 
this country will be exercised to suppress it, and the gentlemen 
who undertake to set themselves in opposition to it will be 
pulled down by their constituencies. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to remark a little further in this 


connection, that on yesterday a scene occurred in this House 
such as I have never seen before in my service. I saw in this 
House gentlemen disobey the orders of the House. I saw them 
in defiance of the Speaker of the House, refusing to obey the 
rules of the House when commanded by the Speaker. I saw 
entlemen rise in their seats and boast that they had set at de- 
ce the writ and order of this House. Mr. Speaker, if that is 
notanarchy and revolution, what is anarchy and revolution? 
. on the Democratic side.] 

e are in this House the fountain source of the lawmaking 
power that makes the laws for the people of this country. If we 
resolve ourselves into a body of anarchists and if some one in 
that gallery should throw down a dynamite bomb and explode it 
among us, he would be no less and no more of an anarchist than 
members. If gentlemen believe that in the condition of this 
country at this time, if they believe, when the business interests 
of this country are not prospering, when millions of people are 
out of employment, when men are begging for bread, when they 
are in the throes of hunger and starvation, when 1 5 are look- 
ing to this House and this Congress for relief, when they expect 
we will do something in the nature of relief, we may turn our- 
selves into a body of filibusters and obstructionists and of an- 
archists despite our own rules, and set atdefiance the laws of our 
country, can we expect that these millions will not also become 
anarchists and set at defiance the laws of this country? They 
have had an example from us. 

Isay, Mr. Speaker, the times are not propitious for the pro- 
ceedings we have in this House. We were sent here to do our 
duty. We are here, and we are supposed to be doing our duty 
when a great massof people are begging for bread. The people 
of this country do not go to their s in comfort, in peace, 
and in safety, and we are teaching to the anarchist mobs in this 
country that mobism is the prevailing rule in this House. 

Mr. BYNUM. Icall the gentleman from Missouri to order. 

Mr. BLAND. Instead of doing business, we have scenes of 
great disorder, and should a mob arise all over this country by 
reason of our action, the rest of the country will have to say that 
we set the example. 

Mr. BYNUM. I call the gentleman to order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will suspend. 

Mr. BYNUM. I desire to know what the parliamentary ques- 
tion before the House is. 

The SPEAKER 0 tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
will suspend until the gentleman from Missouri takes his seat. 

r. BLAND. The question before the House is procuring a 
quorum, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
must resume his seat because the gentleman from Indiana has 
called him to order. 

Mr. BLAND. Iask pardon. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of order that 
the gentleman is not speaking to the question before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
will 2 in order and confine himself to the question before 
the House. 

Mr. BLAND. The question before the House, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair requests the gentle- 
man to suspend for a moment. Gentlemen standing in the aisles 
will resume their seats. Let us proceed in order. The Chair 
hopes the gentleman from Missouri will proceed in order. 

Mr.BLAND. As Iunderstand the question before the House, it 
is the charge that the gentleman here who was absentis brought 
here under awrit of the House. Thatwrit brings up the whole 
question as to the power of the House, the rights of the House, 
and the duty of the House to secure men in their seats in this 
House. That is the point of order, and if the gentleman from 
Indiana will give me his attention J say to him that that is the 
point of order and that is the point of this discussion. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is a serious matter. Some gentlemen 
say we can look over this body and witha gavel counta quorum. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, that is but an invitation toabsenteeism. If 
179 members in this House could remain here, and itis under- 
stood that they could be counted as a quorum, the other 170 can 
go to Europe and watering places and wander up and down the 
earth neglecting their duties. I say it is the duty of this House 
to keep members in their seats, and then you will always have 
aquorum. That is the business of this House. The Democratic 
party isin power. It has over 200 members of this House anda 
majorityof over 80. Thecountry is looking to that party togive 
the people relief. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DUNN. I do not think the gentleman from Missouri has 
been appointed lecturer of the Democratic party. [Laughter 
and ap eye 

Mr. BLAN . Mr. Speaker, I am speaking about the duty of 
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members of this House to remain in their seats and make a quo- 
rum, and if that is lecturing itis a lecture that the ple of 
this country will read to the gentleman and to every other gen- 
tleman upon this floor. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Now, sir, while [ can understand that the other side of the House 
for political reasons may desire to break a quorum, what aspec- 
tacle it is to see the grand Democratic party, with its majority 
of 80 in this House, unable to muster a quorum of its own people; 
and when they do come in here they rise in their Congressional 
dignity, so to speak, and defy the authority of the House. Mr. 
8 er, we must proceed with the business of this House or 
else acknowledge our incompetency. If we can not, as a party, 
proceed to do our duty here and transact the public business, 
then the people of this country must read the riot act to us in 
November next. [Applause on the Republican side, and cries 
of “They will!”] 

Mr. B D. Oh, I know you gentlemen over theresay that, 
but you have got to answer for your obstruction under the same 
circumstances. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. We answered in Pennsylvania the 
other day. 

Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr. Speaker, I repeat, we are here with 
a bill before this House reported from a Democratic committee, 
a bill that I believe nine-tenths of the people of this country 
think ought to be enacted into law, instead of having the Gov- 
ernment issue bonds. But there are Democrats here who seem 
to want to issue bonds instead of passing this bill; who seem to 
desire to force by filibustering the nonpassage of this bill in 
order to make way for the passage of a bill favoring the issue of 
bonds. 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. The 
entleman is arguing in favor of his bill, while the business be- 
be the House is in relation to excusing members. 

Mr. BLAND. Ah, the business before the House is, as I will 
show to my 1 friend from New Vork 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, I call the gentleman to order 

ain. He is addressing me and I ask that he be required to 

dress the Chair. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
makes the point of order that the gentleman from Missouri is 
is not discussing the matter before the House, The Chair hopes 
the gentleman from Missouri will confine himself to the pending 
question. 

Mr. BLAND. Certainly, Mr. Speaker; and that is the ques- 
tion of excusing members of this House for nonattendance and 
for breaking a quorum. The man who leaves the House and 
breaks a quorum in that way does not in my opinion need any 
more excuse than the man who remains in his seat and refuses 
to vote, and if the gentleman from New York [Mr. Coomss], who 
has been one of those sitting in their seatsand refusing to vote, 
believes that he can set such an example of revolution and an- 
archy in this House, let him understand 

Mr.COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the gentleman to 
order The gentleman is preening wide of the question. 
There is one simple proposition before the House, and he must 
address himself to that and not to the general subject of his bill. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The Chair hopes the gentleman 
will confine himself to the question. The Chair can not select 
language for the gentleman from Missouri, but trusts that he 
will confine himself to the point before the House. 

Mr. BYNUM. Did the Chair rule that the language of the 
gentleman from Missouri was out of order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not catch the 
exact language of the gentleman from Missouri, and therefore 
did not undertake to determine whether it was out of order or 
not, but simply expressed the hope that the gentleman would 
proceed in order. 

Mr. BYNUM. Because, if the gentleman’s remarks were out 
of order, it is a question whether he has a right to proceed with- 
out the permission of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not catch the 
gentleman’s exact language. The gentlemanfrom Missouri will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. BLAND. Ah, Mr. Speaker, the difficulty is that I am too 
much in order for some gentlemen on this side. [Laughter and 
sik es on the Democratic side.] 

r. DENSON. That is true. 

Mr. BLAND. Iam telling too many plain truths which the 

people of this country ought to know. 
r. DENSON. That is the fact. 
revenue down the country. 

The SPEAKER Pst tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
is not in order. Gentlemen in front of the Chair will resume 
their seats. Business will be suspended until order is restored. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, Tisà to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 


Give the Democrats for 


will suspend until order is restored. [A pause. 
man from New York rises to a point of order. 
will state it. ! 

Mr. TRACEY. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENSON] 
has been walking up and down the floor here in front of the 
Chair and making remarks out of order, and I hope that the 
Official Reporters will be instructed not to take him down, as the 
gentleman was not recognized by the Chair. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House will in order. 
The gentleman from Missouri will proceed in order. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr.Speaker,I thought that gentlemen on this 
side of the House would take no exception to my remarks. The 
must realize that they can not afford to be revolutionists ani 
anarchists in this House, and to block its proceedings. They 
can not afford, when the country is in the throes of almost an- 
archy everywhere, to come here and block legislation in the way 
that they have been doing. 

I say that as Democrats we must either proceed to business or 
surrender our power. [Applause.] Ifan outraged people, im- 
patient at seeing in this House this indisposition to proceed, 
this condition of revolution and anarchy, should rise in a mob 
and cast us down the steps of this Capitol, they would exercise 
nothing more than the mobocracy that we are doing in this 
presence, 

Now, I say that this thing must come to an end. We can not 
afford to proceed in this way. We have a bill pending here. 
It may be a bad bill. If so, vote it down. All we ask is its con- 
sideration—fair and deliberate consideration. I have proposed 
to give deliberate consideration for this bill and would have 
given it. If any gentleman here can assure me that a quorum 
will vote on this bill from start to finish, I will agree to give any 
reasonable amount of debate on it and will move to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for that purpose. But to stand here and 
not vote at all and insist on filibustering and breaking a quorum 
is simply suicide on the part of every man who does it and claims 
to b2 a Democrat; and I commend every such man to the tender 
mercies of his constituency. 


The gentle- 
he gentleman 


Coinage of Silver Bullion. 


SPEECH 
HON. JERRY SIMPSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 15, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 4956) directing the coinage of silver bullion held in the 
Treasury, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SIMPSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is with some temerity I rise to discuss this 

uestion of finances. I listened to the sage from Worcester 
p r. WALKER] yesterday, and he laid down the law that none 

ut bankers properly understood finances, and it should be left 
to them to determine what should be the national policy. Iread 
the gentleman’s biography, and I found out that he is a shoe- 
maker, who was born in Boston, Mass., December 21, 1829; 
worked on boots and shoes in his father's factory; was admitted 
to partnership of the firm of Joseph Walker & Co., in Worcester, 
in 1850; was engaged in boot and shoe manufacturing till 1887; 
retired from business in Worcester; he established the business 
of manufacturing leather in Chicago, Ill., in 1868, and is still a 
member of the firm carrying on that business under the name of 
Walker, Oakley & Co.” Still in the boot and shoe business. So, 
if a shoemaker has a right to discuss finances, why nota farmer? 
[Laughter. | : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the bankers of this country have as- 
sumed the right to dictate the financial system of the country; 
and I will concede to you that they understand their part of the 
banking system thoroughly. They have made a success of itas 
far as their personal interests are concerned. Iwill not attempt 
to deny it. They know all about their part of it. They know 
how to stand behind a bank counter and issue their notes, bear- 
ing no interest, to the fellow outside, and take the other fel- 
low’s note, bearing 10 per cent interest, in exchange for it; and 
then the fellow that takes their note—he has to rustle to make 
the interest and the principal for the money he borrows. They 
have got thatpart of the banking system down fine. 

I heard a story once, Mr. Chairman, that will illustrate this 
very well. Once, in a brickyard an old mule was pulling at the 
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end of a lever grinding clay. He had been walking around in 
that circle for thirty years, and the mule knew all about that 

tof the business. One day he saw a man in the brickyard 
Seeing in the clay with a little shovel. This was in the days 
when mules used to a little before the Republican party 
was organized. [Laughter.] The mule asked his driver, What 
isthat man loo for in the nage > The driver replied, ‘That 
is a professor of mineralogy, and he is looking for an element in 
theclay calledaluminum.” Aluminum, said the mule, ‘‘ there 
is nothing like that in the clay. I know, because I have been 
working in clay for thirty years and have never discovered it.” 
You see, the mule had not — looking for aluminum. [Laugh- 


ter. 

te. MERCER. Where is the point to that story? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Iwill show youin a minute. The banker 
has been at his part of this financial question, and he 
knows all about it. He has not, however, been looking for the 
other fellows’ interest, and he looksupon the man who has made 
a discovery of the interests of the people much as the mule did. 
But outside of his interests are the interests of the public and 
the other feliows’ interests, and their interests do not seem to 
run along the same lines. The people's interest is to have acur- 
rency going out to them with w to do business and to carry 
on their exchanges at the least possible cost, while the bankers’ 
interest is to have the cost of the currency as large as possible, 
that cost flowing into their own pockets. The banker has not 
been under any necessity of stud: the people’s interest in re- 
gard to this financial question, and therefore itis not reasonable 
to sup that he has looked up any evidence on the other side. 

In that way, follo the idea of the gentleman from Massa- 
ehusetts [Mr. WALKER|and the gentleman from New Vork Mr. 
HENDRIX], that the bankers are the people to study and de- 
termine financial questions and that farmers and shoemakers 
ought to hold their peace, we get back to the time when the people 
were ruled entirely by the ed few. We are born,“ said 
the aristoe to govern you. The prerogative of the king is 
to rule; and che priest said, It is my bean ets to interpret 
the will of God.” So for ages people were ruled by the classes, 
because they submitted their will and their intelligence to 
others. 

I wish to say to my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] 
that that is not the New England doctrine. The very first con- 
stitution that was framed by the Pilgrims on the Mayflower 

rovided that every man should build his own house. Their 
dea was: Have a little individuality! Think for yourselves.” 
Iam for having each man build his own mental house now, and 
not gogy ton closely after his neighbor. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the very fact that following the financial 
schemes of the bankers has brought this, the greatest nation in 
the whole world, to the verge of bankruptcy, is evidence enough 
to me that their financial scheme of measuring all values by gold 
is a false one. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great deal of interest to 
the speeches that have been made in opposition to this bill. I 
listened to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER], who made 
the confession that there is not a country under the shining sun 
to-day, either Christian or barbarian, that is in as bad a plight 
financially as the United States—that we are in the worst finan- 
eial condition of any countryin the world. Thatis the resultof 
the bankers’ system of finance. 

The gentleman from Ohio said he had several remedies to pro- 

and he enumerated them, but I could not see how they were 
going to help the 8 All his remedies are the remedies of 
the banker, and they all lead up to this point, that a certain 
money trust —I call it a trust, for why not form a money trust as 
well as any other trust? and you have it in existence to-day for 
the purpose of controlling the finances of this country—all his 
remedies, I say, lead up to the idea that this money trust is to 
control financial affairs. All the schemes of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HARTER] and of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WALKER] lead up to the idea that you are to put the con- 
trol of issuing the currency of this country into the power of a 
corporation instead of lea it with the people, with the Gov- 
ernment, where it belongs. 


ty to stand behind your Lam one of 


those old fiat greenback lunatics that you used to hear about. 


[Laughter.] I believe that this Government, with all its wealth 
and resources, can issue a currency based upon the entire wealth 
of the people that will be more secure than any currency based 
on either gold or silver, and Iam for silver coinage because it 
takes in another commodity. 

This bill, if I understand it, proposes to coin the seiguiorage, 
but the gentleman from Pennsylvania Mr. CHARLES W. STONE| 
tells us that that can not be done. He says that there is no seign 
iorage or profit. Now, that only goes to show how great men will 
differ. No profit! Under the law the Government purchased 
silver. The law says that there shall beso much silver put into a 
dollar, and after we havedone that, it appears that we s have 
$55,000,000 worth of silver over and above what itcostus. That 
isthe profit. Thatis the toll which the miller has got, and the 
miller has the right at any time to grind up the grain that he 
has taken as toll. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania says 
you can not cut this silver up, that it is like a sawlog, and that 
you must saw it all into lumber. Does not the gentleman know 
that the first thing they do in a sawmill is to take the slaboffthe 
outside of the log? The coinage proposed here is only the slab 
off the outside. 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. Will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. S SON. In a minute. 

This, I say, is only the slab; and after we have had another 
election in this country and have removed a lot of these single 
gold-standard fellows from this House, as I believe and trust in 
God we will [laughter], then we will be able to saw up the whole 
log, to grind not the toll, but to five the people all their 

rain 3 into money, and the toll will be ground also. 

ghter. 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. The gentleman’s conception of 
seigniorage is about as correct as his understanding of my illus- 
tration. I spoke of the leg not as containing lumber, but us con- 
taining the pulp, or material for paper, which was to. be ex- 
tracted from it, and I said that it was impossible to take off a 

+ of the log and say that that was pulp or paper. You can 
ake off a part anday that it is aboard or a slab, but you can 
not take off a part. say it is pulp and make paper out of it. 

Mr.SHAW. Will the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] 
permit a question? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAW. Inasmuch as the gentleman has used a saw-mill 
for an illustration and has compared the slabs taken from the 
logs to illustrate the seigniorage, I would like to ask him if he 
does not know that it is not customary to saw the slabs into clear 
lumber of the same kind as is taken from the rest of the log 

Mr. SIMPSON Does not the 3 know—he Soni to 
know, living in a lumber State—that every particle of the log is 
put to some useful purpose? The slab is made into lath, and 
even the sawdust is asfuel tocarryon the industry. I have 
been in a saw-mill myself. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is this financial system that we 
have been pursuing in this country, along with the rest of the 
schemes for robbing the people? Do you know that it is re- 
ported by our statisticians that we have 872, 000,000, 000 of sup- 
posed wealth in this country, 80 per cent of which to-day is in 
the hands of 250,000 people? Do you know that 80 per cent of 
that wealth is pledged for money and is paying interest? Do 
you know that we are paying interest. to-day on $55,000,000,000 
worth of that wealth,and that the annual interest charge in this 
country in the last year was $3,300,000,000? 

Do you know, Mr. Chairman, that for the last ten years the in- 
terest charge has averaged annually $3,000,000,000, which has 
gone largely into the hands of the people who have been run- 
ning the financial policy of this country? Do you know that the 
increase of wealth in the same period of ten years has been but 
$22,000,000,000, while the interest charge has been $30,000,000,000; 
leaving a loss of $8,000,000,000 in the last decade; which more 
than absorbs the entire yearly increase of wealth in the United 
States. 

The attempt to bring this country to a gold basis has made of 
us a debtor nation, putting 80 per cent of the 0 . in bondage 
to the balance, who are the ereditor class. And now gentle- 
men propose that we go into the struggle for gold with other 
nations and being it back to our shores. What does that mean? 
Why, it means this, that the farmer will bring it over with 50- 
cent wheat. 

What is the result of this the promoot banking system the 
world has ever seen. The result . The result is 
that every ten, fifteen, or twenty years the whole country has to 
go into the hands of a receiver. Why, sir, the leader of the Re- 

ublican party, the honorable gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], 
A a made at Philadelphia the other evening is reported 
tohave said that nearly one-half the railroad mileage of this 
country was in the hands of receivers to-day, and not.only the 
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railroads but everybody else except the gold brokers will be in 


the same condition. That is the result of your present financial 
,of your high rates of interest. How did this come about? 
atis the question. 

I propose to show, Mr. Chairman, that this disaster and these 
tank times did not come upon this nation suddenly. They are 
not the work of a day. If you ask gentlemen around you here 
the cause of this state of things some of our Republican friends 
will say now—they talked differently a few months ago—but 
some of them will say now that the cause is the fear of the peo- 

le of the passage of the Wilson bill to reduce the protective 
arif. Last August they told us that the cause was the purchas- 
ing clauseof the Sherman law. 

A MEMBER on the Republican side. 
who said that. y ji 

Mr. SIMPSON. Then, on the other side, gentlemen will as- 
sign some other cause. All these great doctors disagree; but 
no man who reads the history of his country carefully and con- 
siders the condition of the people for the last thirty years will 
fail to see that we have been arriving at this condition slowly 
but surely from year to year. Each succeeding year the wave 
rises a liftle higher, and finally it is going to break through all 
the barriers and ingulf those who pursue this mad policy. 

Where and when did this condition begin? Why, sir, it be- 
gan at the very opening of the war, when the money-changers 
came to the front here and insisted on the legislation which has 

mt this nation at their mercy. The very first step was putting 

e exception clause in the greenback law, so that the interest 

n the public debt and duties on imports should be paid in coin. 
That was the first step. Step bystep and link by link they have 
welded the chain that now binds the nation, until to-day the 

t Government of the United States stands powerless and 
3 in the hands of this devil-fish that is squeezing the life 
out of the people of this country. 

Why, sir, the President of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury are trembling to-day for fear that these 
bankerswho now have the power to draw gold out of the Treas- 
ury will bankrupt the Government. What was it that produced 
these conditions? Why, sir, I listened 5 to the pontio 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BROSIUS], a Republican. said 
that sooner than his country or repudiate its o 
tions he would break every pledge made in the Republican plat- 
form; he would do this sooner than pay a debt one of these 
debased silver dollars; sooner than do this he would go back to 
private life. If I understood him aright that was the meaning 
of his language. 

Now, let me read you the words of a statesman, a hero, and a 
patriot; one of the fathers of the Republican party in the days 
when this very moneyed oligarchy that has now got this nation 
by the throat was laying the foundations of this system that is 
robbing the people and concentrating wealth in the hands of 
the few. I read an extract from a speech of Thaddeus Stevens, 
of Pennsylvania, made in this House in 1868. The credit- 
strengthening act was then under consideration, and Mr. Ste- 
vens said: 

I want to say that if this loan was to be paid according to the intimation 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ross]; if I knew that any party in this 
country would go for paying in coin that which is poyani n money, thus 
enhanc: it one-haif; if I knew there was such a platform and such a de- 
termina this day on the part of any party, [ would vote for the other 
side, Frank Blair and all JI would vote for no such swindle upon the tax- 
2 of this 8 I would vote for no such tion in favor of the 

e bondholders, the milli: S, Who took advantage of our folly in 
granting them coin payment of interest. And I declare—well, it is hard to 
say it—butif even ank Blair stood upon the platform paying the bonds 
according to the contract, and the Republican candidates stood upon the 
e of pay: bloated speculators twice the amount which we agreed 


pay them, then I would vote for Frank Blair, even if a worse man than 
Seymour headed the ticket. That is all I want to say. 


These were the words of Thaddeus Stevens when twenty-six 
years ago he stood between the people and these cormorants 
when they were laying the plans for control of our Treasury 
and securing the very legislation that has debased silver and is 
now seeking to fasten upon the people a permanent national 
debt by a new issue of bonds. 

I gace this speech of his to show my Republican friends how 
far their party has de d from its original moorings, how far 
their ship has dragged fromitsanchorage. It is not along time 
from Mr. Stevens to Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. BROSIUS now repre- 
sents the district which Mr. Stevens represented; and it is not 
a long time between the service of the two gentlemen; but 
it is enough to show that the Republican party is now in the 
hands of a moneyed oligarchy in this country, and stands as its 
representative in voting on these money questions; and, from 
JOHN SHERMAN down to the gentlemanfrom Massachusetts [Mr. 
MORSE], they are ready to do the bidding of the bondholders. 

But that isnot so much whatwearecomplaining of. Itispro- 
posed to change the contract again to-day. Ever since the ex- 


It was Mr. Cleveland 


istence of our Government, silver, whether technically or no 
has been a of our monetary system. Every ge 

all other furms of indebtedness were incurred under a standard 
of value which included silver as a part of the money of the coun- 
try. Now, you of the Republican party, by your votes, assisted 
by some of our Democratic friends, have deprived the country 
of half its debt-paying capacity by eliminating silver from our 
monetary system. Lask any man in this Chamber whether he 
can deny the fact that if we take half of the money of the country 
out of circulation we thereby increase the value of the remain- 
ing half? That must follow according to all the laws of supply 
and demand. Thus you have increased the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

We would not.so much complain about asingle standard if we 
were making a start in the race to-day, free from all debt. In 
that case you might make gold your measure of value and wel- 
come. But what we complain of is that you have changed the 
standard of value, thereby doubling the debt of the debtor class, 
and you have done this in the interest of the creditor class. 
Thatis why we rebel against it. I do not care whether you 
have silver as currency or gold as currency—I do not care what 
you have, as long as the volume is large enough; but do not 
change the contract from year to year, as you have been doing 
for more than thirty years, in the interest of the bondholders 
and money speculators. 

In the first place you made the bonds payable in lawful money; 
it was understood they might be paid either in paper or coin. 
Then you changed the contract and made them payable in coin 
only. Then you demonetized silver, making these bonds pay- 
able only in gold, thereby increasing by milli ons of dollars the 
wealth of the persons who hold those bonds. 

I want to read some statistics on this question illustrating the 
power of usury: 


In 1866 the national debt amounted to about two and one-fourth billion 
dollars. To-day it is only a trifle over three-fourths of a billion dollars. 
Still under the power of currency contraction the three-fourths of a billion 

command more hours of toil, more wheat, pork, 


Seepdeeto Gay ic om then teen ae taken tn 1866 to off the 5 ona 
staples wo ve nin two an 
one fourth billion dollar debt. nan A 

Now for the usury feature. 

Since 1866 the people of this nation have been taxed to pay $13,000,000,000 in 
parent and premtums on that two and one-fourth billion dollar 

e 

Who got the $13,000,000,000° 


The money schemers of the country, who do not produce adol- 
lar's worth of wealth, got the benefit of this. That legislation 
was forced through Congress by their representatives and their 
lobbyists. And theeffort is made to-day to carry out the scheme, 
to finish up the game. You have demonetized silver and got 
rid of it; the next attack will be upon greenbacks. This money 
oligarchy wants to get rid of all the currency going in circulation 
in competition with the money thatis paid out over the bank 
counters, 

Let me read some extracts from speeches delivered in the 
times when these laws were being enacted. I read these 
extracts more 3 for the benefit of my Republican 
friends. I want to show them that they are not Republicans to- 
day at all, but are merely masquerading in the grave clothes of 
their illustrious predecessors—pretending to be Republicans. 

Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, said (Congressional Globe, 
page 789, February 13, 1862): 

In my judgment, if the legal-tender clause is stricken out of the 
will have every curbstone Jew broker in the country, the bulls and bears of 
the stock exchange, and the class of men who fatten on public calamity 
and the wants and necessities of the people, us. all their influence to de- 

iate the credit of this Government and break down the value of those 
emand notes. 

I look upon this contest as a contest between the curbstone b the 


Jew brokers, the money-ch: rs, and the men who speculate in stocks, and 
the productive toiling men of the country. 

Mr. Blake, of Ohio, said (Congressional Globe, page 686, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1862): 

Ido not impugn the motives of our friends who oppose this bill in the 
House, but it is well known that the money-shavers of the ay of New Lor 
and all their friends throughout the coun’ have brought all the influence 
within their power to defeat this bill with the legal-tender provision. 

Mr. Shellabarger (Congressional Globe, page 690, February 6, 
1862) said: ; 

Sir, all these obligations of this Government go out to the people borne 
up by all the faith and all the property of the people; and they have all the 
value which that faith untarnished and that property unestimable can 
givethem. It is not because they lack intrinsic value that they need the 
quality of “lawful tender,“ but itis to secure to the Government in their 
issue their true value, and to retain for them that true value as you pass 
them—as all you must—to your noble soldiery in the field, and to all 

of the people not engaged, as the most persistent outside opposition 
to this bill is,in endeavoring to destroy the value of these, so that out of 
the blood of their sinking country they may be enabled to coin the gains of 
their infamy. 

Mr. Spaulding, of New York, chairman subcommittee of Fi- 
nance, said: 


Is the banker's more sacred than the services of the soldier in 
battle, on guard, or in 


io tented field? I can not see that the banker or the 
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holder of notes is entitled to any preference over the soldier, under 
these two laws Congress, and yet, if you concur in these hard- money 
amendments of the Senate, you compel the soldier to take legal-tender 


Fe notes in payment for his 813 per month which you a; to pay 

him, while you pay the banker = high rate of interest, „ in 

andsilver coin. Is this right this be 8 just and equal 

ws to the loyal citizens ot this Government? What our army say to 

an arrangement of this kind? Sir, I can consent to nos j — on, 
no such amendments, no such injustice. 

Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois (Congressional Globe, page 688, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1862), said: 

Mr. Chairman, I am pained when I sit in my place in the House and hear 
members talk about the sacredness of ca ital; That the interests of money 
must not be touched. Yes, sir, they vote 600,000 of the flower of the 
American youth for the Army, to be sacrifi without a blush; but the 
great interests of capital, of currency, must not be touched. We have sum- 
moned the youth; they have come. I would summon the capital; and if it 
does not come voluntarily, before this Republic shall go down, or one star 
be lost, I would take every cent from the treasury of the States, from the 
treasury of capitalists, from the treasury of individuals, and press it into 
the use of the Government. 

What is capital worth without a government? Gentlemen must under- 
stand me, when I indulge in this strain and s; in this strain and speak 
of this talk and quibble about capital, that I do not charge it upon the real 
capitalists of the country, for they do not hold back. The true capitalists of 
the country are patriotic; they have hed their means liberally; but 
there is a class of huckstering capitalists, there is aclassof bankers proper. 
there is a class of brokers, who would make merchandise of the hopes an 
fears of the Republic. 


The same gang, gentlemen, is surrounding this Capitol to-day, 
clamo for the same species of legislation—legislation which 
ghall legislate money into their pockets 5 this system of 
finance which would destroy silver, which would destroy green- 
backs, which would destroy all forms of currency which are in 
opposition to their monopoly of issuing the money of the coun- 
try. They always know what they want, and they always know 
how to get it. 

Let me read from the language of another Republican. Iam 
reading good Republican authority, and I hope our Republican 
friends will not dispute it: 

There is gathered around the Capitol of this nation a gang of pirates— 

Now, were a Populist to use language of that kind, it would be 
called ‘‘hog wash and rant;“ but when a Republican said it in 
those days it was statesmanship, I presume. 


There is gathered around the capital of this nation a gang of pra 
thunder successfully at the door until they have driven this vernment 
into the niést preposterous acts of bad faith and legalized robbery that ever 
oppressed a free nation since the dawn of history. 


That is the language of O. P. Morton, of Indiana. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Could not the gentleman give 
us a picture of the other side, to go out with this, so that we may 
have a pair of them? 

Mr. SIMPSON. You will need a full hand, if you want to pull 
through; a 475 ” will not do you. [Laughter. 

Now, I want to read from a speech of Senator Howe, made in 


„ who 


Sir, we hear a t deal said about the moneyed power of our country, 
the capitalists, and of their importance tothe country. Daily weare pointed 
to them, and we are told “they hold the purse strings of the nation.“ Dail 
our financiers, our observing men, rush to the columns of our commercia 
organs to see how the tof the United States stands in Wall street or 


State street.” 
Mr. President, those who use such 1 , terribly and almost fatally 


misapprehend where lie the wealth and the strength of the nation. It isnot 
piled up upon the few insignificant acres compris your great cities, 
swollen and distorted asthey are. It lies in the 5 ve industry and the 

uctive soil ot the country.—Congressional Globe, Appendix, pages 53 and 

February 12, 1862, 

That was the opinion of eminent Republicans, that a paper 
currency could be issued, and that a currency based upon the 
wealth and products of this country was good enough. That 
currency brought the war to a successful conclusion, crippled as 
it was by this legislation making these exemptions in the inter- 
est of the gold-changers of the country. It was not Grant’s 
army or Sherman’s army that fought the battle any more than 
it was the national currency that upheld the arms of the Gov- 
ernment and the arms of the soldiers during that period of strug- 
gle. Oh, I was a Republican in those days, and I believed then, 
as I do now, that at that time it stood for the best interests of 
the best Government in the world; but in these rapid times of 
decay the Republican party has a from its former prin- 
ciples, and that it now, along with its Democratic allies, stands 
as the champion of these same pirates that besieged Congress 
eee aug placed these billions of dollars of indebtedness upon 

e people. 

I think it is time, Mr. Chairman, to organize a new party. I 
think it is time that honest Democrats and honest Republicans, 

triotic citizens all over the country, took a reckoning to see, 

the language of a gentleman from Alabama, where we are at, 
anyway. Laughter.) I think it is time we had a reorganiza- 
tion, and let these fellows get into a party by themselves. Let 
us se te these people. You Democrats have been upholdin, 


the New England wing of your party for a good many years, an 
ve led you to defeat, my 


where have they led you? They 
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friends, as you will find in the next election. There is no ques- 
tion about that in my mind. The Republican party stands to- 
day as the champion of these moneyed interests. These mon- 
eyed interests never make any mistakes. They support the 
party that supports them. They know that they can get every- 
thing they want from the Republican party. They are not so 
sure of it on Fe side. 

Mr. BOWERS of California, Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Certainly, with pleasure. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Do you hold the Republican 
poriy in this House responsible for the legislation that is going 
to take place and that is taking place here? Are the minority 
Oop ae for it in any degree? 

r. SIMPSON. I hold the Republican party responsible for 
the financial legislation of this country. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. For the legislation that is going 
to take place in this Co s? Come down to to-day. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I hold the Republican party as well as Dem- 
ocrats responsible for the re of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law. Was it not a sight for gods and men, Mr. Chair- 
man, to see 90 per cent of my Republican friends march, under 
the . of the eminent statesman from Maine [Mr. REED] 
on the one side, and one-half of the Democratic party march, 
under the leadership of Mr. BoURKE COCKRAN from New York 
and meet here in front of the Speaker's desk, and in the sight of 
angels and men, join the two old Siamese twins together and 
repeal the Sherman law. [Laughter.] Now you want to say 
that you are not responsible for this legislation. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I want to ask you if you hold 
the minority responsible for legislation? 

Mr.SIMPSON. When 90 per cent of them help make up a 
hs to pass legislation, then I think they are certainly re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. If you do not want to answer 
that question, do not do it. 

: „ Lou need not try to dodge behind that, my 
riend. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I never did it. 
me dodge. hter.] 

Mr. SIMPSON. The people of this country know the record 
of that transaction too well, and we are going to hold you up on 
every Sage as the country. 

Mr. BO ‘RS of California. Yes; and you will stand in with 
the majority that has given you this legislation that you de- 
nounce. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I heard the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. JOHNSON], the other day, maxing a h in an effort to 

tis one reason why 


You never saw 


set himself right with his constituents. 
Iam op d to this measure, because it is going to give a lot 
of fellows a chance tosquare themselves with their constituents. 
[Laughter.] It is going to give them an opportunity to pretend 
that they are for free silver. They love freesilver aboutas well 
as the devil loves holy water. 

Mr. SHAW. Itis like Democratic tariff discussion in that 


ct. 

r. SIMPSON. The gentleman from North Dakota the other 
day said he was a bimetallist, and he went on to explain what 
kind of a bimetallist he was. There are so many kinds of them 

ou know. He said he was in favor of coining gold and silvet 
into dollars, and then he would redeem all the silver dollars 
with gn dollars. That is the kind of bimetallist he was. He 
would coin the silver and then buy it up with gold dollars. 

Mr. KILGORE. Heisa “buy-metallist.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes; there are a good many “ buy-metal- 
lists ” in this House. 

I would not be surprised, Mr. Chairman, to hear the eloquent 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] make a speech in 
favor of the passage of this bill before we get through; and Iam 
almost certain that that old hero from Alabama [Mr. OATES) 
will make a speech in favor of free silver. It is becoming an 
absolute necessity for these people, pa see. The Populists are 
springing up all over the country. You people have done more 
in this Congress to forward the interests of the Populist party, 

ou have made more converts, than all the calamity howlers we 
ve ever had on the stump. You are making converts very 
fast. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we do not intend that the records of these 
people who have, as we believe, betrayed the best interests of 
the people of this country, shall escape scrutiny. We will hold 
them up to the American people. I care not how you interpret 
your platforms, but it was understood in my State, and it was 
understood all over the Northwest, that the Republican part 
stood for the free coinage of silver, and it was understood 
over the South and West that the Democrats stood for the free 
coinage of silver, and as parties you have both betrayed your 
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trust to the people in regard to the pledges made in your plat- 
forms. . 

Mr. GEAR. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GEAR. There was no such understanding in the State 
Irepresent in part. Iowa is for good, sound money. 

r. JOHNSON of North Dakota. There was no such under- 
standing in the State that I represent, and no such statement 
either in my speecheson the stump oron the floor of this House, 

Mr. GEAR. You can not find a resolution of the Republican 
party in Iowa declaring for free coinage. 

Mr. SIMPSON. They never declared exactly for free coin- 
age, it is true, but what does your platform say? You say you 
believe that by every tradition, prooton, and usage in this 
country both gold and silver should be recognized as money. 

Mr. GEAR. Yes; but you have stated a fact that does not 
exist. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I do not care about your statement of fact. 
My statement of factis just as good as yours, if go do belong 
over in the other end of the Capitol. [Laughter. 

Mr. GEAR. I would like to state to my friend 

Mr. SIMPSON. No,youdonot. You said in your platform 
that you hold to both gold and silveras the money of the country. 
Now, what do you mean? Is that the way you interpret it—hold- 
ing on to a thing by letting go of it? That is the Republican 
interpretation of holding on to silver—by lettin go of it. 

Mr. GEAR. Iwill say to the gentleman that I do not belong 
at the other end of the Capitol. I belong among the boys here. 
Now, the Republican party of the State of Iowa has not said a 
word in favor of free coinage. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I said the Republican national platform de- 
elared in favor of both gold and silver as money. 

Mr. GEAR. That was not your first statement. 

Mr. SIMPSON. You did not dare go to the people and say 

ou would demonetize silver. If you had, there would not have 
3 a Republican in Congress from the State of Iowa. [Applause 
on the Democratic yes | 
Mr. GEAR. You e a different statement. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Oh, you have a way of interpreting things 
after you are elected. 

Mr. GEAR. And you have a way of stating things, as all you 
ee do, without regard to facts. You never stated a fact 
in your life. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Unfortunately for the country,the gentle- 
man is nota very good judge of facts, or he would not have been 
a Republican. am satisfied of that. The gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] makes the following statementin 
regard to redeeming silver: 

There is no other way for the Government to maintain the parity of the 
two metals than to stand ready at all times to exchange the coins of the 
one metal for the coins of the other metal at the option or request of the 
individual holder. 

That is a beautiful amaa, is it not? 

Mr. BRYAN. Willthe gentleman allow me to interrupt him 
long enough to call attention to the letter written by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury last spring, 
sons who demanded silver for gold did not have it topay 
and refused to it? 

Mr. SIMPS Why, certainly; nobody refuses silver. 
Does anybody repudiate silver certificates? Nobody takes any 
exception to this money, except the fellows down in Wall street, 
down in New York City, where more than $110,000,000 are accu- 
mulated to-day under this system, lying idle there, because it 
has been drawn to this great center by this beautiful financial 
system. 

Why, the whole business of the country is paralyzed because 
of this system. You never hear a complaint of a 50-cent dollar 
outside of the couponclippers and their agents. The gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] held ap poma dollars, and so 
did the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BROSIUS], saying that 
they were only 49-cent dollars. I have not got much money, 
but I will venture what my salary amounts to on a little 11 
lation; if these gentlemen believe a word of what they say, I will 
give 90 cents for every silver dollar they can get and bring to 
me; I will give them 95 cents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Will the gentleman allow 
me to correct him? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The gentleman states that 
I said these dollars are only worth 49 cents. He has my speech 
before him, and I challenge him to find astatement of that kind. 
He can not find it in the speech. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The gentleman said that it was a 49-centdol- 


r. 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Read his speech. 


and 


ayog mas he had met per- 
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Mr. SIMPSON. I have not time to read his speech. [Laugh- 


ter.] : 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I said that the dollar had 
49 cents’ worth of intrinsic value, and that 51 cents of it depended 
| upon the good faith of the Government and the fidelity of the 
executive officers in giving effect to that law which declares it 
to be the established policy of the country to maintain the parity 
between the two metals. 
Mr. BOWERS of California, And the gold certificate has to 
depend to 95 per cent upon the good faith of the Government. 
Mr. SIMPSON. The gentleman now says there is 49 cents’ 
worth of silver and 51 cents’ worth of fiat in the dollar. 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The promise of the Gov- 
ernment to pay. 
Mr.SIMPSON. If through the power of the Government, or, 
| as he calls it, through the execution of the law, if by the faith 
and property of the country you can make 49 cents’ worth of sil- 
ver and fiat a dollar, then why not coin all this silver into dol- 
lars and put them in the Treasury to meet the obligations of the 
country at once without resorting to borrowing money on bonds? 
Af we can sustain 51 cents of flat in the dollars already out, has 
the wealth of this country been exhausted in pledging that 
much? Can not we sustain the bullion in the Treasury and coin 
that to meet the expenses of the Government without putting a 
bonded indebtedness upon the country? Whichever way you 
turn, my friend, leads you to the truth, if you would but open 
your eyes and see; but no, you will not; ou are bound by your 
party too much; you are joined to your idols. 

Mr. BLAIR. About this matter of fiat. Fiat is nothing ex- 
cept the promise of the Government, after all; a promise of the 
maintenance of the parity between the metals; that the Govern- 
ment will maintain that parity; a promise with reference tothe 
other money to be taken in payment of taxes and of Govern- 
ment debts, and a promise in the matter of the legal tender; a 
promise that they will use the machinery and power of Govern- 
ment to deprive the debtor of no way of collecting his debts; 
and after all this is all faith in the promises of the Government 
to hold good the thing that you call fiat money. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Idonotunderstand that there is any promise 
in the Bland dollar at all, nor is there any such law at all. Gen- 
tlemen do not seem to understand this question, and I think we 
will have to set upa kindergarten toinstructthem. Let me tell 
those gentlemen what this means. In the first place, the Gov- 
ernment of this country is collecting from the people, or trying 
to, for you have not been very successful lately, nearly half a 
billion dollars a year to meet its expenses. It has the taxing 
power, with all that thatimplies, drawing that much wealth from 
the people. Now, then, whenever the Government receives one 
of these dollars in paying a debt owing to the Government, that 
dollar is redeemed; and when it so receives each of the different 
kinds of dollars the 8 is sustained. 

Mr. HENDRIX. ill the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? s 

r. SIMPSON, Let me get through, and then I will yield to 
the gentleman. 

Let me tell you what redemption means, for I believe we ought 
to start out right. Like a good many other men in this coun- 
try, you do not know what redemption means. [Laughter.] I 
wentintoastore upon Seventh street about a monthago to buya 
clock, and I got into a conversation with the proprietor of the 
store. He said, I want to know something about the finances 
of the country. I understand you crank Populists are in favor 
ofanirredeemablecurrency.” That is the prevailing idea among 
the benighted people who live in the cities. Isaid, Let us un- 
derstand what redemption means. Here is à 810 bill. The way 
you understand redemption is that you go to the Treasury De- 
partment and get $10 in gold.” He said, Yes, sir; that is 
what I understand.“ Now,“ I said, ‘‘suppose that we would 
go to the 1 Department and get 810 in gold for this 
ten-dollar bill. at would not be redemption to me. I do 
not want to keep the gold dollars; I merely want the money 
because it represents the value of all things. Iwant the money 
because I can select such things as I want, and because it isa 
check on society, so to speak, that I can draw from society any 
one of those values I see fit, and the ultimate redemption to me 
in this case is the clock.” If I surrender this $10 for the clock, 
that is ultimate redemption. I have got something I want to 
keep, something of use tome. That is redemption. 

And this idea that you must have the gold dollar behind your 
papat dollar when you have not got more than 10 or 15 cents of 
gold behind it, is very much like the way they did in New Bruns- 
wick, where I was reared, when the herring crop would fail. 
They would hang a herring over the table and eat their potatoes 
and point at the herring. [Laughter.] That is what you are 
doing in your treatment of gold. You can not redeem in gold. 
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It is a miserable makeshift. You can not do it. This legisla- 
tion is in the interest of those people who have a monopoly in 
gold, those people who are the creditor class, because it in- 
creases the purchasing power of that dollar. It is in the inter- 
est of that class, because it enables them tocollectfrom the real 
producers of the country twice the amount because of the in- 
creased value of the gold dollar. Itis against the interest of 
the producers of this country. It is against the interest of the 
creditor class of the country, It takes 3 bushels of No. 2 wheat 
in Kansas to buy one of those gold dollars. 

A MEMBER. Ora silver one, either, 

Mr. SIMPSON. Or a silver one, either. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] made a speech 
here a few days ago when we were discussing the tariff, and he 
took occasion to ri By show the people that the farmers were 
so much better off in the old days; that a bushel of wheat or a 
bushel of corn and, indeed, all the products of the farm, would 
buy so much more of the products of the factory or anything 
else they wanted. The gentleman forgot that in the expenses 
of the people there are many soap e e a Congress- 
man’s salary and to-day, in connection with the value of this gol 
dollar, it enables me to purchase twice as much as it would 
twenty-five years ago. It increased or doubled the value of 
se officer's salary in the United States. There are other 

x 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. Iwish you would explain that. 
Mr. SIMPSON. There are other fixed charges that the 
farmer has to meet. There is another thing that the gentleman 
forgot. Suppose he wants to buy a farm, or suppose his son 
starts out in the world landless and makes an attempt to pur- 
chase a piece of land in the State of Illinois, where the gentle- 
man [Mr. HOPKINS] says land is so dear compared with twenty 
arias ago, how many more bushels of wheat or how many more 
hels of corn does it take to purchase that land now, and how 
many more bushels to pay off the mortgage indebtedness. 
Gentlemen, this illustrates, as no other result will, that it is 
in the interest of the creditor classes of the country and against 
the debtor class, and Iam opposed to it. I will vote for any 
measure that will put more money into circulation as long as 
that money is issued by the General Government, secured by the 
property and pledge of this Union. I will oppose any measure 
that hands over to a private corporation the 1 5 0 of issuing 
the currency of the country, because I believe the moneyed 
monopoly is the worst of all monopolies in the world. 
How many more minutes have 1, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes. 
Mr. SIMPSON. Iyield to the gentleman from New York for 
a question. 
. HENDRIX. I veg wanted to know if the gentleman 
with the Senator from his State, that the Government 
could coin aluminium and issue it, for instance, for the construc- 
tion of a university at Washington, with $20,000,000 of endow- 


ment?- 
Mr. SIMPSON. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not responsible 
for the views that are held by any gentleman in the Senate. I 


do not believe any member of Congress ought to be held respon- 


sible for the views of any gentleman at that end of the Capitol 
at all. [Laughter.] I am not aware that the Senator from Kan- 
sas holds those views. I am aware that the Senator from Kan- 
sas introduced a bill by request with such a provision in it, but 
I do not understand that he advocates it. 

Mr. HENDRIX. Then J understand the gentleman’s own po- 
sition is that the Government can issue paper money to an un- 
limited extent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. No. The gentleman is quite off there. 
[Laughter.] He should not understand any such thing, because 
the gentleman from Kansas does not stand in favor of the Gov- 
ernment issuing money without limit, and never did stand for 
any such thing; neither does the Peoples’ party. I do not be- 
lieve it is practicable, and I do not believe you could find an as- 
sembly of men who would be foolish enough to do such a thing 
or to lavor such a thing, not even in the city of New York. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HENDRIX. Where does the gentleman fix the limit of 
the issue of fiat money by the Government? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Why, bless your soul, there is no other 
money except flat money. Let me tell the gentleman that flat“ 
means an edict of the law, and there can no money but fiat 
money; and if the gentleman does not believe that, let him try 
to — himself, and see how soon he will get pulled up. 
{Lau r. 

Mr HENDRIX. I know exactly my own limit of credit 
money; now, what I want to get at is the gentleman’sideaof the 
Government's limit of credit money. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Why, we have an example now. We have 
$347 ,000,000 out of fiat money. 


Mr. HENDRIX. But what is your limit? 

Mr. SIMPSON. My limit would be the wants and needs of 
the people. I think we ought to have at least $50 per capita in 
circulation in this country, and I think it can be demonstrated 
that we need that much to do the business of the country, be- 
cause we are a nation of consumers whose wants are greater 
than those of any other people. We use more commodities, we 
need more money to make our exchanges than any other people, 
and therefore we require a higher per capita circulation than 
any other nation in the world. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe there gathered around this 
Capitol, as was stated by an eminent statesman many years ago, 
these money-sharks who secured the legislation by which they 
have got control of this Government, and they are to-day in- 
trenched behind law, and itis going to require greater patriot- 

and greater sacrifices to dislodge them than were required 
to liberate the black man or liberated us from the rule of Great 
Britain. This money power never dies; it is like the Papacy, a 
succession of Stee with a unity of purpose, and the only ho 
of subduing this monster lies in arousing the masses, whose in- 
terests lie permanently in the opposite direction. 

The great question of the future is money against the masses, 
and in that struggle I do not fear for the result, 

Mr. Chairman, scientists tell us that this heart of mine, or of 
any man, with its ceaseless beating, if it could be directed 
against a granite pillar, would in the lifetime of a man beat it to 
dust. You have piled these laws in the interest of the rich in 
2 marble Capitol, but the hearts of the American people are 

to-day against them, and in time will beat them to dust. 
They are thinking and reasoning. A force is sprin up in 
this country which will in time, I believe, drive the money- 
changers from this temple, and put men here who will stand for 
the interests of the people. [Loud applause.] 


Coinage of Silver Bullion. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 13, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4956) directing the coinage of silver bullion held in tho 
Treasury, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BANKHEAD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the beginning of the remarks I intend to 
make on this question, I desire to read with approval what was 
said by a distinguished French scholar un the subject of mone- 
tary standards in the Senate of France. He said those who 
approach these questions for the first time decide them at once; 
those who study them with care hesitate; those who are obliged 
practically to decide doubt and stop overwhelmed with the 
weight of the enormous responsibility.” I also desire to quote 
Senator JONES on this important subject in his greatest of all 
8 hes on the silver question, delivered in the Senate of the 

nited States when the re of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law was pending in that body. He used the following 
language: 

The question before the Senate, broadly considered, involves all the varied 
interests of this Republic. E concern of our 88 and in- 
. rel ane . — 1 . bn in a coun 

scope. 
— the 5 of the question whether there shall be 12 that — — 
more poverty or less, more crime or less, more insanity or less; whether 
among its people there shall be more employment or more idleness, more 
ha or more misery—indeed more liberty or more slavery—for it 
must be borne in mind that men may be as thoroughly enslaved by unfa- 
vorable industrial conditions as by positive legal enactment. 

No matter under what form of ent a people may live, whether the 
irresponsible despotism of a tary autocrat or a constitution care 
framed to permit the widest play of political action. the table from whi 
hunger rises unsatisfied will have no seatreserved for freedom. 

Mr. Chairman, I approach the consideration of this question 
fully understanding its importance. I know that it has many 
ramifications, and goes to the very foundation of government 
itself. 

The porpose sought to be accomplished has had the sanction 
of all political parties in this coun for nearly a century. 
While the Government was conduc in the interest of the 
whole people, none were found to rise up and condemn it. Those 
who now seek to defeat a return to the Democratic doctrine of 
a bimetallic currency are of modern origin, and do not, in my 
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opinion, train with the masses of the people, and do not therefore 

correctly refleet public sentiment. The money question is al- 

ways an interesting one, and is intensified at present by the 
test business derangement of modern times. 

The financial system of a government is nothing more nor less 
than the blood of the body politic, and performs the same func- 
tions that the blood in the human system performs. Those who 
have studied the question and understand the details of the dis- 
tribution of blood in the human body are agreed that, in order 
to have a healthy, active, vigorous man or woman, the bleod 
must be distributed to every of the body, that it must flow 
unobstruoted to the ends of the fingers and toes in its cireuit, 
and when this distribution is interrupted or obstructed, for any 
reason, disease and decay must necessarily follow. So it is with 
the life-blood of a country—its currency. 

If we are to have a healthy, active, vigorous trade the blood- 
money must flow unobstructed and unrestricted through all the 
arteries of trade and of commerce; and when that circulation is 
obstructed, feebleness, and inactivity are sure to follow. 

Tf there is a concentration of blood in the head or heart of 
the individual, disease results, the patient ws weak, his 
energy feeble, and general debility ensues. is. equally true 
that when by misdirected legisiation the money of a country is 
concentrated in the head New York—or the heart—Washing- 
ton—the whole body politic becomes diseased, trade and com- 
merce languish, and general distress follows. 

It must, therefore, appear to those who seek to ereate a 
healthy condition of business, first of all, perfeet and uniform 
circulation of the blood of commerce must be secured, and that 
in sufficient quantity to supply the demand. 

Tf it is that there is money sufficient for all purposes 
now, it must be admitted that the concentration to the head is 
so. great that the whole body is diseased. Lhold, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is the first duty of the doctor to administer such reme- 
dies as will restore the cireulation. I know that the doctors are 
not agreed what the disease is. The doctor from New York 


ous practice of bleeding; apply the lance, he suggested, and take 
out of circulation a large amount of money, and the country 
will soon recover its former prosperity. The doctor from Mis- 
souri tells us the countrymeeds more money, instead of less. For 
myself, I agree with the gentleman from Misouri, and want to 
try 3 he has prepared. Let us examine the bill and 
see what is poseg is . 

The first — on of this bill, as amended upon motion of the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. BLAND], directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to coin as fast as practicable the seigniorage or 
gain in the Treasury, and when coined to issue a certificate upon 
the coin deposited, that certificate to be paid out on the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government. It goes one step beyond that 
and authorizes the Seeretary of the Treasury to anticipate the 
coinage if the needs of the Government in the transaction of its 
ordinary business so require. 

The Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, which is 
charged with the consideration of this question in the House, 
have reported a bill looking to the coinage of bullion now in the 
Treasury of the United States which is, if it is anything, the 
property of the Government of the United States and can be dis- 
posed of in any manner that the Congress of the United States 
may direct. My distinguished friend from Pennsyivania | Mr. 
CHARLES W. STONE], in the discussion of this question afew days 

, took the position that there was now no seigniorage in the 
ury, and he broadly asserted that the Democratic party was 
endeavoring tocreatesomethiug that did not exist, was endeavor- 
ing to authorize the Seeretary of the Treasury to issue certifi- 
cates upon bullion, or upon seigniorage, when in fact there was 
no seigniorage and could be none until there had been coinage. 

I differ with my friend from Pennsylvania. Itis to my mind 
a matter of calculation as to how much gain or profit the Gov- 
ernment has realized from a legitimate on in the pur- 
chase of silver bullion, and the figures indicate that about $55,- 
000,000 worth of bullion is now in the Treasury against which 
there is no charge whatever. It is,as I have already said, a 
question of legitimate gain, legitimate profit, ina business trans- 


action in which the Government has lawfully e ed. 
_I can see no objection toa proposition like this. If the bul- 
lion is in the Treasuryand if it belongs to the Government, what 


objection can there y be to g this amount.of money 
available for the o expenses.of the Government? That 
is all there is to the first seetion of this bill. The second sec- 
tion directs or authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to coin 
as fast as practicable the remaining bullion im the Treasury, and 
when it has been coined, to deposit it in the. Treasury for the 
redemption of what are commonly known as the Sherman notes, 


ernment, 


now in circulation under the operation of the Sherman law of 
Zuig 14, 1890. 
his section of the bill does not in any manner seek to change 
that statute. It simply provides that when the Sherman notes 
have beenredeemed, when the law has been complied with, when 
they have gone into the Treasury in the course of business or 
for redemption, they shall not be reissued as Treasury notes or 
coin notes, but be canceled, and silver certificates based 
upon the coin in the Treasury coined under the provisions of the 
second section of this bill shall be issued in their stead. What 
is the objection to that? 
Does my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania or my distin- 
guished friend from New York propose that when the Sherman 
notes have gone into the Treasury and been once redeemed in 


gold, or have gone in there as a part of the revenues of the Gov- 

they may be reissued and paid out and carried back to- 
morrow redeemed a second time, and d out and carried 
baek and redeemed a third and fourth time? Surely not. 

How can we expect the Secretary of the Treasury to keep 
free gold sutlicient to meet all demands upon the APATE ANAS 
are made for goid when this circular wheel is constantly in mo- 
tion and these same notes are being redeemed over and over 
again. It is more likely that the Democratie platform de- 
manded the repeal of that provision of the Sherman law which 
permits the repeated redemption of nates in gold than that the 
purchasing clause should be repealed. This is the most wicked 
and eruel provision of the law, and if Congress does not step in 
and proteet the Treasury the evils to which I have 
alluded, it will not be very long until the public debt will be as 
large and the interest account as burdensome to the cage sagen 
it Was at the close of the war. Are we going to stand idly by 
and ses the gold gamblers rob and the. peo as 
are now doing under this redemption policy and e no effort 
to prevent. it? 

A Democratic Secretary is being censured for execu’ alaw 
that was construed by his predecessor, and some so-called 

ting as to what their action shall be. We must 
pass this billor issue bonds. There isa deficit in the Treasury, 
the result of : legislation. has 
ie 5 ; which the harge and 
to the Treasury against w re is no e 

the s of the Government or we must borrow money. We 
must step oeny redemption of the same note in gold or 
we must sell without limit for gold with which to redeem 
them. Will gentlemen hesitate when these conditions confront 
them? Will you giveaid and encouragement to those who seek 
to raid the gold reserve, and compel an unlimited issue of gold 
bonds? The time has passed when gentlemen can masquerade 
as bimetallists, and declare their love for silver and re- 
fuse to vote for this bill. You must be for silver or against it, 
and your votes on this bill will forever settle that question. 
gold and silver on equal 
either or charge for 
' Do you believe that silver is or cam be a of the 
payment in this country, or do you believe the 

gold alone must be the standard of all values. 

No dodging behind international nt will answer this 
time. You must come out into the open field and declare 
3 or no. Silver and gold, or gold alone is the 
presented, and upon that question the contest is waged. Time 
is up and the battle is on. The man who skulks behind inter- 
national agreement will be shot next November. This con- 
spiracy aguinst silver began years ago, and has at last apparently 
succeeded. Organized capital has forced the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue gold bondsto strengthen the gold reserve, and 
then toshow theirmeanness went and took gold out of the Treas- 
ury to pay for the bonds,so we have $50,000,000 more of debt 
and no more gold than we had before. And some of you will not 
row. for a bill that puts a stop to such wicked and cruel trans- 
actions. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who believe that the free 
coi of silver is all that the country needs, nor do I think 
that all distress would disappear with the advent of free coinage. 
I favor silver because it is constitutional money, because it has 
been tried and proved asuccess. I favor it because it will broaden 
the base upon which our financial structure must rest. 

It is my deliberate judgment that if we undertake to rest our 
financial system upon a foundation of gold alone it will prove too 
narrow, and when financial storms come the structure will fall. 
Our financial house should rest upon foundations deepand broad; 
it will be much safer on two pillars than one of doubtful strength. 

Mr. Chairman, my district rts cotton and sells it in open 
compstition with cotton from India and Egypt. Cotton is the 
principal crop, and we rely on its proceeds for our supply of 
money. Anae that affects the price of cotton affects the 
whole South, and if itis true that the price of silver bullion af- 
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fects the price of cotton and wheat and all products that come 
directly in competition with the products of silver-using coun- 


tries, then we are greatly interested in this question. 

You gentlemen who oppore this measure can understand our 
interest in it. It may be that the price of silver bullion does 
not affect the price of cotton, but it is true that the two have 
gone hand in hand for the last twenty years. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEY] during the 
debate on the Wilson bill, e the assertion that an ounce of 
silver had been the price of a bushel of wheat in India for the 
last twenty years. e ounce bought a bushel of wheat whenit 
was worth $1.29 and when it was worth 70 cents; and that an ounce 
of silver had bought about 8 pounds of cotton, and it made no dif- 
ference what the price of bullion was. In 1872, silver was worth 
$1.32 per ounce, and cotton was worth 18 cents a pound. The av- 
erage price of silver the next four years was $1.21 and cotton was 
worth 13% cents per pound. In 1880, silver had fallen to $1.12 
and cotton to 11 cents per pound. In 1884, silver bullion was 
worth $1.10 per ounce and cotton was 10 cents per pound. 

Notice how close they range. In 1888 silver had gone down 
to 96 cents per ounce, and cotton to 9% cents per pound; and in 
1893 silver sold for 70 cents and cotton was worth 7} cents per 
pound. How strange that these two articles, cotton and silver, 
should follow soclosely in their downward tendency. Willany 
gentleman say that an ounce of silver will not buy as man 
157 of cotton or wheat as the ounce bought when worth $1.29? 

ill any man rise here in his place and say that an ounce of sil- 
ver now worth 70 cents, will not buy as much of the comforts of 
life as when it was worth $1.29? ill any man say that 25.8 
grains of gold wiil not buy twice as many pounds of cotton or 
wheat, or buy twice as much of the products of labor as it did 
twenty years ago, before this unholy war on silver began? 

How do you e t the farmers in this country to compete 
with India and other cotton and wheat producing and export 
countries when you can = an ounce of silver for 70 cents an 
carry it there, buy 1 bushel of wheat or 10 pounds of cotton and 
send it to Liverpool to fix the price of American wheat and cot- 
ton? Let the gold-standard men answer. If these statements 
are true, and none of you will deny them, does it not show that 
while silver has retained its purchasing power, that that of gold 
has been doubled. Have you gentlemen, who oppose this bill, 
watched the market reports? Have you seen the dispatches from 
London, Bombay, and other places? Have you observed that 
cotton moves up and down with the price of silver bullion? 

How much longer do you bimetallists, whose silver record is 
sadly in need of repair, expect to deceive the people? How 
long do you think they will trust you? What will be your next 
excuse? Who will shelter you when the people rise up to con- 
demn and punish you for deserting their interest? 

The monometallist will not have you, because he can not trust 

ou. He knows that you will desert him in the next battle; he 
— that you will skulk behind bimetallism, international 

ment, or that you will find some excuse to run away from 
the platform when the fight is hottest. You can not be trusted 
anywhere for anything. Neither party has any respect for you, 
DA both doubt your sincerity. 3 

Many of those who spoke and voted in favor of the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act declared that when 
that obstruction was removed, and confidence restored thereby, 
that they would then vote for some measure looking to thelarger 
use of silver. Did you mean it, or did you intend to dodge again 
when the issue waspresented? Did you gentlemen who told us 
thatthe re of the purchasing clause would restore confidence, 
revive business, employ labor, and send up prices believe it? 
Did you believe that the law was the only obstacle to zovirning 
prosperity? Did you really think that the price of cotton woul 
advance to 10 cents per pound and wheat to $1 per bushel? Did 
you believe that the factories would start, and fire in the fur- 
naces be rekindled? Did you believe that the cry of distress 
would be hushed? You told us so; we sn that you were 
mistaken; we thought you were giving us the wrong remedy. 
We thought then that the patient was suffering from an insuf- 
ficient supply of blood. 

We wanted to give a remedy that would increase the flow. 
You said no. The patient is suffering from too much blood, and 
that the proper remedy was to bleed him—take away one-half 
and thereby insure activity, energy, vigor, new life. happiness, 
8 Strange remedy; and the result was what might 

ave been expected. With the passage of the bill cotton and 
wheat started down and have never stopped. Mills and factories 
shut down and have never started, fires went out and have never 
been rekindled. Men and women grew h and have never 


had their hunger satisfied. The cry of distress is louder, the 
wave of unrest rolls higher. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank God that we live in a republic. I thank 
its founders for representative government. The essence of my 


Democracy is my sublime confidence inthe people. This is their 
government, and they will control and shape its destiny. Rep- 
resentatives must answer to them for their conduct here. The 
people are slow to anger, but when they do become aroused they 
move with force an wer. I warn you, gentlemen, not to 
tempt them too far. They are suffering the evils of misdirected 
legislation. In the midst of plenty they are starving; exposed 
to the winter's cold they are freezing; men and women are beg- 
ging for the privilege to work; you will not permit it for fear 
you will drive gold, sordid gold, out of the country. You will 
not allow labor to earn bread for fear you will lessen the rate 
of interest, and deprive the lords of creation of some of their 
pleasure and luxuries. The people have asked you for more 
money and you have given them less. They have asked you the 
permission to work and you have locked the doors against them. 
The day of judgment will come, and God speed it. 

Some of our friends have twitted those of us who favor the 
use of silver, and said that we were not Democrats and did not 
sustain the Administration. Sir, no man on this floor is more 
te Democratic principles than I am; no man will give the 
Administration a more hearty support than I will, save and ex- 
cept where a surrender of conviction fixed and grounded ina 
lifetime of devotion to the people's interest is demanded. I 
know that Mr. Cleveland is an honest man and has the courage 
of his convictions, and Ithink he has more respect for those who 
honestly differ with him than for those who surrender their 
fixed opinions in order that they may agree with him. I be- 
lieve in the use of silver as money as I believe in the resurrec- 
tion, and will surrender those convictions to none. 

Iam ready to make sacrifices to my party, because in the Dem- 
ocratic party and its principles I see future happiness and con- 
tentment for the people of this country. Iam willing and ready 
to surrender the seat that I have occupied on this floor for eight 
years; I am ready to surrender everything save principle. Iam 
ready to go back to private life, and all I ask is to be permitted 
to do that with my manhood preserved and my honor untar- 
nished. I can not barter for gold the interest of the people who 
have honored and trusted me. I can not refuse to vote to strike 
the shackles from their limbs that they may earn bread. 

This bill is framed on the lines of the Democratic platform. 
It does not go as far as it should, but it is a step in the right di- 
rection. I am aware, sir, that some gentlemen have no regard 
for pledges made in platforms. The gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. RAYNER], who opened the debate on the Wilson bill for the 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, gravely told 
us that platforms were not made to be observed; that the decla- 
rations were mere catchwords, and that nobody was bound by 
them; platforms were made to get in on, and not to stand on, 
Later, when the gentleman was discussing the other bill bearing 
the name of the distinguished gentleman from West Virginia, 
and when the declaration suited him, he vehemently declared 
that those who did not observe the a and be governed by 
it, were not Democrats and had no place in the Democratic party. 
When the platform suits the gentlemanfrom Maryland, he stands 
on it, and when it does not suit him, he calls it catchwords, and 
declares his independence of it. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen who rush to the front with such ut- 
terances can not expect to command the respect and confidence 
of the country. I have very little respect for their opinions, 
and less for their Democracy. I believe that platforms are 
made for the government of parties, and I think that every 
member of the party is bound by it, from the President down to 
the humblest member. I believe that construction is right 
which is received by the masses of the people. I would like to 
see the man who says that the people did not understand the 
Democratic platform to mean the coinage of gold and silver 
without discrimination against either metai, or charge for 
mintage. But gentlemen say there are conditions imposed, 
and you must comply with them. I say so too; and let us pro- 
ceed to meet the conditions. What are the safeguards of legis- 
lation? This bill proposes to surround the question with all 
necessary safeguards. We have tried international agreement 
for fifteen years, and utterly failed, and no one believes that an 
agreement can be reached. 

Four conferences have met and adjourned and noresult. Eng- 
land is the largest creditor nation in the world, and, like 
creditors, she wants gold, and will not consent to anything else. 

The United States must determine this ever for herself b. 
Congressional legislation, and that is what Congress shoul 
proceed to do at once. When the convention declared for gold 
and silver, they also said we insist on this policy, especially for 
the protection of the farmers and laboring classes. This was 
understood and wii tr by the people asan American system to 
be established by and for the people of the United States, and 
not as an international system to be made by England’s consent 
and her interest. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, there are some of our bimetallic friends, 


some of our international agreement“ friends, who have been 


hesitating as to what course they should pursue on this subject; 
and whenever this question has been presented they have 
always fallen back upon the idea that if we undertake the more 
liberal or the more extended use of silver money in this country, 
it would surely drive all the gold out and bring the country toa 
silver basis. Who of us does not remember the warning sent 
out to the country by Mr. Cleveland in 1884, when he declared 
that the repeal of the Bland-Allison act was an absolute neces- 
sity in order to preserve our gold; that the continuance of that 
act and the containanes of coinage under its provisions would 
surely drive the gold out of the country and bring us to a silver 
basis? All the boards of trade, all the chambers of commerce, 
all the great metropolitan dailies in the country took up the 
warning and sent the alarm broadcast over the land. 

But, sir, fortunately facts and figures are better than predic- 
tions or prophecies. And what are the facts in this case? In 
1873 when silver was demonetized, and during the five years of 
the existence of that act, when there was not a single silver dol- 
lar being coined in this country, the United States exported 
during that period, as the Director of the Mint shows in his re- 
port, more pola than was brought in by $126,000,000, or $25,000,000 
annually. That was what occurred during a period when nota 
single silver dollar was being coined in this country. In 1878 
the people had become so aroused and so determined that the 
forced the Congress of the United States to pass the Bland- 
Allison act; which authorized and required the coinage of 
25,000,000 silver dollars annually, or $2,000,000 per month. Im- 
mediately on the passage of that act the figures changed. Dur- 
ing the eleven years of its existence we imported gold into this 
country in excess of our exports by $227,000,000; and all the 
time the 3 of silver was going on at the rate of 82, 000, 000 

r month. 
ee should like to have some of our single-standard friends ex- 

lain these figures. I should like to have the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lethe arp or the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. TRACEY], or my friend, their associate on this question, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, tell us and tell the House and 
the country how it was that during the time when those con- 
ditions prevailed the United States imported $25,000,000 of gold 
annually more than when our mints were closed and no sil- 
ver was being coined. These figures completely disprove the 
theory that silver drives out gold. 

During the progress of the débate on the repeal of the Sher- 
man law I addressed a letter to the Director of the Mint, asking 
him certain questions and requesting certain information in an- 
swer thereto. I have his letter here: and I want tocall the atten- 
tion of my bimetallic friends to it. I ask those who strenuously 
oppo this measure to consider the information which has been 
given in response to these questions. I asked them because I 
wanted to understand, if I could, what the effect had been. I 
wanted to know with some correctness what changes had taken 
place in our financial status during the existence of the Bland- 
Allison act. 

I asked him what was the supply of gold in the United States 
when the Bland-Allison act went into effect. His reply was that 
the stock of gold in the United States when that act went into 
operation was $210,000,000. I asked him what was the supply 
when that act was repealed. His reply is to the effect that in 
spite of the fact that, as we have been told, this act had been 
driving gold out of the country, in spite of the fact that it was 
fast bringing us to asilver basis, the supply of gold when that 
act was re ed was $629,932,000—an increase during the ex- 
istence of that act of 8448. 932,000. 

I asked him how much the currency was inflated under the 
operation of that act. His reply was $378,166,793. I asked how 
much the currency was inflated under the Sherman act, and his 
reply was $150,669,459. I asked how much gold was exported in 
1892. He gave me the figures, $92,000,000. I asked how much 
had been brought in during the year 1892, after the flow com- 
menced this way. He said he was unable to answer that ques- 
tion; that I would have to rely on other statistics. With these 
facts before us, what becomes of the claim that silver drives gold 
ont We want another driving wheel that brings the same re- 
sults. 

I call the attention of the House to these figures to show that 
there is no necessity whatever for the country agin in any 
alarm at the proposition to coin $50,000,009 of silver bullion and 

ut it in circulation in this country. It must be admitted that 

tis better, wiser, more businesslike that the Government should 
use the assets it has by making them available under the provi- 
sionsof this bill than that the 533 of the Treasury should 
be required to go into the markets and buy gold in order to meet 
the ordinary expenditures of the Government, if indeed he be 
authorized to do that. 


. ͤ ... . a . ak Sete Se —— 


rsh ts eee Will the gentleman allow me a sug- 
gestion 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I believe that, according 
vices we have, there is about as much silver, in value, in circu- 


to the best ad- 


lation in the world as there is gold. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. So I understand. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. That is to say, there are about four bil- 
lions of silver and about four billions of gold. It is also a fact that 
for several years past there has been more silver, in value, coined 
than there has been gold, which would seem to demonstrate the 
necessity of using silver in making money; and it would appear 
to show that the demonetization of silver in several of the na- 
tions of the world does not diminish the amount of silver coined 
as compared with gold; in other words, more silver is coined 
each year than gold. Then, as I understand the gentleman's 
argument, if we should take the four billions of silver in the 
world—one-half of the coin circulation of the world—and throw 
it into the sea, it would have the effect of diminis the price 
paid for cotton, wheat, and other articles in proportion to the 
amount of money that we would destroy. : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Unquestionably; there is no doubt about 
that. I think the effect would be to reduce proportionately the 
price of all products; or, in other words, to raise the purchasing 
power of the gold that remained, which is the same thing. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. It would double the purchasing power 
of the 5 in circulation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not think there is any doubt of that. 

But, sir, another class of our friends are very much frightened 
at the prospects of this country searing upon the co e of 
silver or its extended use as currency. They insist that if we 
should enter upon the free coinage of silver in this country, if 
we should throw open our mints to its unrestricted coinage, all 
the silver bullion of the world would come to our mints to be 
coined and exchanged for gold. Why, Mr. Chairman, there is 
nothing in a propositionlike that. Can any of these gentlemen 
tell us where the bullion is, where it would come from? All the 
four billions of silver that my friend from Indiana [Mr. BROOK- 
SHIRE] has alluded to is in circulation as coin, is performing the 
functions of money wherever it is; and I undertake to say there 
are not 20,000,000 ounces of extra silver bullion in existence in 
the whole country. It is all nonsense to talk about bullion flow- 
in an such large amounts to our mints and carrying away our 
gold. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Will the gentleman permit another sug- 

estion? 
8 Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I believe Mr. Windom, in his last re- 
port to Congress as Secretary of the Treasury, stated there was 
no known accumulation of silver bullion outside of the United 
States in an rt of the world. 

Mr. BAN AD. There is no doubt about that; e 
admits it. Still we are constantly reminded that if we shoul 
undertake to coin silver without limit in this country we shall 
be deluged with silver bullion from some other country. 

Mr. LANE. Let it come. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My friend from Illinois suggests let it 
come. I say so too. 

This bill does not go nearly so far as I should like to have it 
go. I hope that the committee will yet report to this House a 

ree coinage bill, and that they will come into this House and 
insist upon its passage. But this perhaps is the best we can do 
at the present time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are two great forces always oper- 
ating in government. One is taxation and the other is finance. 
This House, so far as it could, has disposed of the question of 
taxation. That question has been discussed in this country for 
many years. The very best minds of the country have been de- 
voted to its consideration, and we had the cul tion of that 
discussion in this House a few days ago amidst scenes of the 
greatest excitement. So we have disposed of that question as 
far as we can, and it now remains for us to dispose of this other 
question. 

I hope the House of Representatives will not hesitate as to 
what action they will take. I undertake to say here that there 
is not a Democrat on this floor, who has the honor to represent 
a Democratic constituency, who did not understand when he ac- 
cepted his nomination and stepped upon the Democratic plat- 
form adopted at Chicago, that it meant the free coinage of silver; 
that it meant both the coinage of gold and silver without dis- 
crimination, without charge for mintage; in other words, that 
it meant that the two metals should be used without discrimina- 
tion in any particular. : 

Mr. COC . Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

r. BANKHEAD Certainly. 
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Mr.COCKRAN. Does not the gentleman know that the Chi- 
cago convention distinctly rejected an amendment providing for 
free co: GE 

Mr. B D. My friend understands the use of words 
too well to ask that question. The convention did perhaps 
strike outa proposition to insert the word “free.” It struck 
the word free out of the platform after it had been reported, 
and why? That made it stronger. It detracted nothing from 
it by striking out that word. The platform said that gold and 
silver should be coined without discrimination, without charge 
for mintage. Gold is coined free, is it not? There is no charge 
for mintage. There is no law surrounding it that prevents its 
say RY and when the platform declared that the two metals 
should be coined without discrimination and without charge for 
mintage, I say that it could have used no stronger or more un- 
Sheers language, and that this means the free coinage of 

ver. 

The people accepted it in that light, and, as I said, there is not 
a Democrat on this floor who will rise in his place and say that 
he did not put that construction upon the platform when he ac- 
cepted his nomination. 

. CULBERSON. That was the argument that was made in 
the convention—that to strike out that word would make the 

stronger. 

. BANKHEAD. Me. Chairman, my distinguished friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CHARLES W. STONE] the other day, in 
the discussion of this question, said that we were about to com- 
mit a fraud; that it was embezzlement; that the Government of 
the United States or the Congress of the United States had no 
right to go into the Treasury and segregate or separate these 
855,000,000 of bullion and have them coined for any purpose. 
He said again, Mr. Chairman, that the Democratic party had 
created a deficit in the revenues of the Government which we 
were secking to cover up by this class of legislation. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania is usually a fair antagonist 
and fair opponent, and I was utterly surprised when I found him 
pla; theréle of a dodger. The country knows who is respon- 
sible for thiscondition. The country understands perfectly well 
where the responsibility belongs. e country knows that the 
Democratic party has not had control of thisGovernmentasingle 
day for thirty years up to the begin of the present Adminis- 
tration. The country knows that all the laws upon the statute 
books affeeting the finances of the country and affecting taxa- 
tion have been placed there by the Republican party, and they 
know where the responsibility belongs. I would like to have 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CHARLES W. STONE] 
or some gentleman on that side tell us how it is that the Dem- 
ocratic party is responsible for the conditions that now exist. 

But, sir, when we were discussing in this House the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, many of our Demo- 
cratic friends and all of our Republican friends stood up and 
told us that the only thing that was in the way of returning 
prosperity, that the only thing that was to be done, was to re- 
move the obstruction placed in the path of progress by the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Will the gentleman allow 
mo to ask him a question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Will the gentleman cite a 
single Republican who said that? 

r. BANKHEAD. Who said what? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The gentleman claims that 
allthe Republicans said that the repeal of the purchasing clause 
ofthe Sherman act would bring a return to prosperity. Will 
the gentleman quote the speech of a single one of the members 
on the Republican side who said that, or will he at least allow 
me to quote what I said on that subject? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would be glad to have you read your 
own remarks in your own time. You have reserved your time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of 0 5 paroa Will you A me to SET 
terrupt you now, so that I may read a paragraph of my speec 
55 occasion? 8 = é 

Mr.BANKHEAD. No, sir. Why, Mr. Chairman, I am aston- 
ished at my friend. It may be that he did not fall into that 
error; but his friends did. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. He voted that way. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We know perfectly well what the utter- 
ances of gentlemen on this floor were; and the very strongest 
evidence that can be given of the inclination of one's mind is the 
vote that he casts; and the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
eee voten for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law. 

But, sir, as I was going on to say, we were told by all these 
financiers that the only thing necessary was to repeal the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law, and that prices would at once 
go up; that money would at once come out of its hiding places 
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and e circulation, and that confidence would be restored, 
and everything would be lovely. 

Finally, sir, the vote was taken and the purchasing clause of 
the law was re ed, and immediately prices commenced to fall, 
and they have not falling until this good day. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BLAIR. I would like to enter my protest for one, atthis 
point, and to say that I never heard of a Republican who be- 
lieved that the repeal of the purchasing clause of the silver law 
would revive business. I repeatedly asserted that in my opin- 
ionit would have no such effect. But the President of the 
United States continually announced to the country that that 
was the cause of our lack of prosperity. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
has et the speech of that distinguished Senator, Mr. SHER- 
MAN 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not think Mr. SHERMAN ever claimed that 
2 repeal of the purchasing clause would restore confidence at 


— BANKHEAD. He said that in ten days the trouble would 
Over. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. SHERMAN said it was a good thing to do, 
and that it ought to be done; that because the Democra 


was under g to charge the general lack of rity 
the desolation of the country to that cause, it would a good 
thing to repeal the clause and see if it would restore 


prosperity. Butit not done it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have already said the best evidence in 
the world of the state of a manis mind is the way he votes. He 
may speak on one side and vote on the other, and, sir, the way 
he votes is the best evidence of the inclination qt his mind. 

The law has been repealed, however, and by its repeal $50,- 
000,000 annually is being taken out of the circulation of the coun- 
try. There is $50,000,000 less money in circulation this year 
than there would have been had the law remained in force. So 
it is, sir, thata eee Satria mg is continually going 
on, and it is a fact known of all men that lower prices 55 un- 
employed labor always result when the currency is being con- 
tracted. It is inevitable and must come. And every dollar for 
which bonds sell tostrengthen the gold reserve is a virtual con- 
traction, because the amount is taken out of circulation and 
locked up in the vaults of the err: 

The situation, in respect of the section from which I come, is 
8 a hard one. I will not pause here, Mr. Chairman, to 

iscuss the causes which have led to our distress, for we would 
differ as widely about that as we do about the remedy. Nor 
would I for this good right arm offer an apology. I am one of 
those who would forget the t, except the tender memories 
which cling about it. I would not ude to its memories ex- 
cept in justification of them, and am not here as a representa- 
3 of fs South in part to beg favor, but to demand justice in 

e on. 

ty-five years ago we found our section devastated by a 
cruel civil war. The accumulations of a hundred years had ‘been 
swept away with the stroke of the pen, backed by the arbitra- 
ment of thesword. We accepted the situation in good faith, and 
eame back to our father’s house expecting to be treated as other 
members of the family were treated. We were met with abuse 
and evidences of distrust. Reconstruction came with all of its 
attending horror. We lived that down, and in spite of the 
efforts of the Republican party to further degrade us, we rose, 
Phenix like, from the ashes of our Sapporo ruin, and to-day 
stand forth in the full vigor of a splendid manhood, our honor 
unsullied and our manhood preserved; we have uncomplainingl 
pa taxes for the support of the Government and the upbuild- 

g of favored classes, receiving comparatively none when the 
distribution from the Treasury was made under appropriations 


by Nien Singh fi 

The onei poys perhaps one hundred and fifty millions in taxes 
to the Fede vernment and gets back less than 15 per cent 
of the amount. Are you not proud to call sucha people brethren? 
Are you not willing to take them by the hand and say we wel- 
come you to the most generous rivalry in all the ee of life? 
Can you not consent to a fair and just distribution of the burdens 
of government. If our country should be assailed or our flag be in- 
sulted by an enemy would you not be willing for the brave men 
of the South to fight in the armies and her noble women to bind 
your wounds? 

Mr. Chairman, I have been most pained by the action of my 
Democratic brethren from the North and East. They have not 
only stood idly by and seen our discomfiture, but have contrib- 
1 50 to our distress. They have received and concealed the 
stolen goods. They have refused to stand by us when we stood 
on the platform of theparty. When their interest is best served 
they turn and rend us; when their interest is threatened they 
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appeal If our Eastern 
friends will not be just, if they will not consent that we may live 
on our own efforts and receive the wages of our labor, we will 


tous. This condition can not continue. 


seek new alliances. If we can not get fair 8 the East, 
we will take Horace Greeley's advice, and go West; the South 
and West have a common interest and destiny, and we will in- 
vite them in 1896. 
You Democrats, so called, who have dictated the poliey of the 
in the past, will be sent to the rear, and the great West 
will be asked to fill your places. You gentlemen whocall your- 
selves Democrats and who have been consorting with the Re- 
publican minority on this floor to defeat Democratic measures, 
will not be trusted longer. The South and West will assert 
themselves and put into effect a truly American policy. The 
time has come when men must pay taxes on what they have 
and not altogether on what they must have. Wealth created 
by legislation in the hands of a few can not longer escape or re- 
fuse to pay its share to the support of tha Government which 
created and protects it. God speed the day when the humblest 
toiler on the farm or in the mine can truly say, This is my Gov- 
ernment, my flag, and under its folds I receive the same bless- 
ings that the rich and powerful enjoy. 


Repeal of Election Laws- 


SPEEOH 
HON. ISHAM G. HARRIS, 


OF TENNESSEE. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Tuesday, February 6, 1894. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all 
statutes relating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. HARRIS said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: If I consulted my physical condition I should 
be at home in bed instead of being here. Nothing short of my 
appreciation of the importance of the pending question could 
have induced me to be here to-day. But, being here, I desire to 
put on the record a few suggestions that appear to my own mind 
as being worthy of our consideration. 

But before proceeding. I desire to say to the Senator from New 

hire [Mr. CHANDLER], who several days ago read extracts 
from two copies of the Memphis Commercial, of 1890, then, as 
now, asa Democratic paper, that they arein respect to 
what was an exceedingly heated and bitter fac contest in a 
municipal election. It is true, very grave and serious charges 
were made by that paper, but I desire to inform the Senator from 
New Hampshire that based upon these identical charges a judi- 
cial proceeding was instituted to investigate every material step 
leading up to and during the election to which the charges 
refer. After a thorough judicial investigation of the matter the 
courts decided that the election and every step leading to it had 
been strictly within the law, and had been rightfully conducted. 
So much for that matter. 

Now, Mr. President, I think itis sometimes profitable to recur 
in a greater or less o toancient hi When the people 
of Boston in 1773 decided to throw and did throw the cargo of 
tea overboard because of an impost tax levied by England upon 
it, they presented the issue which led subsequently to the war 
of subjugation on the one side and independence on the other. 

At that time there were Thirteen Colonies in this country as 
independent of each other as England is independent of France 
or Germany. They were absolutely independent of all the world 
except so far as they may have owed to the mother 
country; but when that mother country unfortunately or fortu- 
nately, as it may be, sent that cargo of tea with an impost tax 
RAS it, the people of Boston rose in their power and resolved 

at it was taxation without representation and they would not 
submit to it. That was the initial point of the issue that subse- 
3 to what is known as the Revolutionary war. 

On 4th of July, 1776, the Continental Congress made the. 
Declaration of Independence and published it to the world. The 
war followed. The Colonies had ncother connection with each 
other except that which resulted from the fact that they were 
homogeneous. Immediately after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, however, the Articles of Confederation were agreed 


upon 
by the Continental Congress and ratified by most of the Colonies: 
ederation did not possess 


but inasmuch as the Articles of Conf 


within them the power to exeeute any one of its own orders, it 
wasa mere matter of agreement between the existing Colonies 
or States that was to be carried out and exercised by each Col- 
ony aceording to its own judgment or its own inclination. 

The Continental Congress, under the power granted to it by 


the Articles of Confederation, not being able to execute or to 


enforce the articles, the acts, or orders of the Continental 
Congress, the war was fought out under these articles with all 
the embarrassments they entailed. 

At the end of the war the independence of what was acknowl- 
edged? Not of the United States, not the United Colonies, but 
the independence of thirteen sovereign and independent States 
by name, separately and distinctly acknowledged by the mother 
country and recognized as sovereign and independent nationali- 
ties, each for itself, throughout the civilized world. 

It was these sovereign States that created the Federal Govern- 
ment. This Government that is nowreaching out in every direc- 
tion and endeavoring to absorb within itself and to usurp every 
governmental power, no matter how local, no matter howdomes- 
tic, but always reaching out to extend its powers, is the creature of 
those thirteen sovereignties. It was created for a necessary pur- 
pose; and the intention of our fathers in creating it was to eects 
to it certain powers purely national in their character, powers 
that ought to beexercised by one common agency rather dean by 
thirteen inde ent governments, and with jealous care they 

ted such powers. 

To illustrate: being homogeneous they were ready to bind 
themselves to act ether and to sus each other in their 
intercourse with all the outside world. They wanted acommon 
agent to regulate, to deal with those international questions as 
they might arise, and when such agent had occasion to speak it 
should not the voice of one State orof another State, but it 
should speak the voice of all the people of all the States who 
stood united for the pu of maintaining the absolute inde- 
pendence, freedom, and liberties of the people of all the States. 

The regulation of eommerce with foreign nationsand amongst 
the several States, the regulations of the postal service and 
other matters of a purely national character were wisely dele- 
gated to the Congress of the United States: but all powers not 
SO expressly delegated, or neeessarily incident to an expressi. 
delegated power and not prohibited to the States, are reserved’ 
to the States or the people. 

These States were then absolutely independent of each other, 
And they are now absolutely independent of each other in re- 
spect to every governmental purpose, er, or duty, except as 
to 2 5 powem they have delegated to United States. 

he States are sovereign in respect to every governmental 
er not delegated, 8 independent of each other, wholly 
dependent of the Government of the United States, as they 
are independent of all the rest of the world. The Government 
of the United States is supreme in respect to the delegated 
powers; and neither the States nor anybody else has any right 
to interfere with the free and absolute exercise of these dele- 
gated powers. So much for that. 

The Constitutional Convention met on the 25th of May, 1787, 
the war having been fought out under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, and on the 17th of September, 1787, the Constitution as it 
was subsequently ratified was reported by the convention, and 
in that report the fourth section of the first article reads as fol- 
lows: . 

The times, places and manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep. 
resentatives shall be preseribed in each State by the Legislature thereof. 

The language is shall be prescribed ” by the Legislature of 
each State. 


But the Congress may— 

Not shall — 
at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the places 
of 9 


The latter clause of this section was incorporated in the Con- 
stitution for the reason as expressly declared by its supporters and 
acquiesced in by the Convention, that every government ought to 
possess the power of self- preservation; that every government 
ought to possess the power to sustain and perpetuate its own ex- 
istence; and that in the event States should fail or refuse to pro- 
vide for the election of Senators and Representatives to the 


American Congress, the power should exist in the 
itself to prescribe the rules and regulations that would secure 
the e n of such Senators and Representatives. 

And that, to guard against the possible and even probablecon- 
tingency of any State, or any number of States, failing or refus- 


ing to comply with the requirement contained in the first part 
Si tin actin ak the nls DUA Aad. ta onion ade of the 


wer given in the latter is put beyond all re: oubt 
8 made by Mr. Madison at the time thesection wasagreed 
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to by all the States in the Convention, and to be found at page 
402, volume 5, of the Madison Papers, and which reads as follows: 

This was meant to give to the National Legislature a power not only to 
alter the visions of the States, but to makeregulations, in case the States 
should fail or refuse altogether. 


Alexander Hamilton, the illustrious patron of a strong central 
government and paternalism in all its forms, was constrained to 
take the same view of the narrow and restricted range of the 

wer given to Congress in the latter clause of this section; when 

a number of the Federalist written by him, and defending 
this particular provision, he said: 

Its propriety rests upon the evidence of this plain proposition—that every 
government ought to contain in itself the means of its own preservation. 

I want now to refer briefly to the resolutions of some of the 
State conventions upon the ratification of the Constitution, espe- 
cially the ratification of this particular section. 

To begin with, take the State of Massachusetts, and the res- 
olutions that I shall read were offered to her convention by 
John Hancock, the signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
an illustrious name of that great Commonwealth. 

These were amendments that the convention insisted upon 
having incorporated into the Constitution. 

I quote from Elliot’s Debates, Vol. I: 

And as it is the opinion of this convention that certain amendments and al- 
terations in the said Constitution would remove the fears and quiet the ap- 
prehensions of many of the good people of this Commonwealth, and more 
effectually guard against an undue tration of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the convention do therefore recommend that the following alterations 
and provisions be introduced into the said Constitution: 

I. “That it be explicitly declared that all powers not expressly delegated 
by the aforesaid Constitution are reserved to the several States, to be by 
them exercised." * + + 

III. That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by the 
fourth section of the first article, but in cases where a State shall neglect or 
refuse to make the regulations therein mentioned, or shall make regula- 
tions subversive of the rights of the people to a free and equal representa- 
tion in Congress agreeably to the Constitution.” 

And the Convention do in the name and in the behalf of the peopleof this 
Commonwealth, enjoin it upon their Representatives in Congress, at all 
times, until the alterations and provisions aforesaid have been considered, 
agreeably to the fifth article of the said Constitution, to exert all their in- 
fluence, and use all reasonable and legal methods, to obtain a ratification of 
the said alterations and provisions, in such manner as is provided in said 
article. 


I next quote from the proceedings of the convention of New 
Hampshire, as follows: 

And as it is the opinion of this convention that certain amendments and 
alterations in — — said e eben bah sega replant 1 gee and guics the 

rehensions of many of the people o ate, and more effectuall 
Srp tan —— ue administra — = n 8 the 
ention do therefore recommen a e following erations and 
provisions be introduced in the said Constitution: : 

I. “That it be explicitly declared that all powers not expressly and par- 
ticularly delegated by the aforesaid Constitution are reserved to the several 
States, to be by them exercised. * * + 

IIL “That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by the 
fourth section of the first article, but in cases when a State shall neglect or 
refuse to make the regulations therein mentioned or shall makeregulations 
subversive of the rights of the poopie to a free and equal representation in 
Congress; nor shall Congress in any case make regulations contrary toa 
free and equal representation. 

“Andthe convention do, in the name and in behalf of the pe of this 
State, enjoin it upon their Representatives in Congress, at es until 
the alterations and provisions aforesaid have been considered agreeably to 
the fifth article of the said Constitution, to exert all their influence, and use 
all reasonable and legal methods to obtain a ratification of said alterations 
and provisions, in such manner as is provided in the article.” 


Mr. President, this action was taken by the conventions of 
these two States in the earlier and better days of their history, 
when their people were nonsectional, but broad, liberal, pa- 
triotic, and fair in their views; jealous of the rights of the 
States, and especially jealous of the right of each State toregu- 
late the times, places, and manner that each State should adopt 
for the election of its own Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, and that the States should have the absolute and unin- 
terrupted control of these elections; but times have changed and 
sectional interests have changed with them, and unfortunately 
we now find the representative menfrom these States ready and 
anxious to usurp the power of the States and have Congress con- 
trol. 

Mr. HOAR.. Will the Senator from Tennessee allow me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I will state that Tennessee, on the contrary, 
voted for the election law of 1871. I regret that Tennessee does 
not remain inthe same opinion now. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts may refer to quite a number of other votes that Tennessee 
gave about that period; but I want to remind the Senator that 
at that time the great majority of the intelligent people of Ten- 
nessee were disfranchised and had no vote to cast in respect to 
such a 8 or any other question. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator understand that any person 


was disfranchised in Tennessee, except for rebellion against the 


Constitution he is discussing; and if that be true does he mean 
that intelligence and rebellion are synonymous? 


Mr. HARRIS. I donot intend to permit the Senator from 
Massachusetts to divert me from my line of argument. 
Mr. HOAR. Very well, J shall try not to do so. 

Mr. HARRIS. I took a very active and earnest part in the 
little struggle that took place between 1861 and 1865, and I do 
notintend to fight the battles of that war over again to gratify 
the prejudices, whims, or the caprices of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, or anybody else. 

I now quote the resolutions of the Rhode Island convention, 
as follows: 


And the convention do, and in the name ot the people of the State of Rhode 
Island and the Providence Plantations, enjoin it upon their Senators and 
Representatives which may be elected to represent this State in Congress, 
to exert all their influence and use all reasonable means to obtain a ratifi- 
cation of the following amendments to the said Constitution, in the manner 
re therein, and in all the laws to be passed by Congress in the mean 

ime, to conform to the spirit of the said amendments as far as the Consti- 
tution will admit: 


* + $ $ * * s 


II. “That Congress shall not alter or interfere in the time, places, or man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators or Representatives, or either of them, 
except when the lature of any State shall neglect, refuse, or be dis- 
abled, by the invasion or rebellion, to prescribe the same, or in case when 
the provision made by the State is so imperfect as that no co: uent elec- 
tion is had, and then only until the Legislature of such State shall make 
provision in the premises.” 


Rhode Island was a stalwart defender of State's right then, 
but how have the mighty fallen? 

I next quote from the proceedings of the New York conven- 
tion, as follows: 


And the convention do and in behalf of the people of the State of New 
York enjoin it upon their Representatives in Congress to exert all their in- 
fiuence and use all reasonable means to obtain a ratification of the follow- 
ing amendments to the said Constitution in the manner prescribed therein, 
and in all laws to be passed by the Congress in the mean time, to conform 
to the spirit of the said amendments as far as the Constitution will admit: 


* 2 0 0 * * * 


Fourth. That the Co shall not make or alter any regulation in any 
State respecting the time, places, and manner of holding elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives, unless the Legislature of such State shall neg- 
lect or refuse to make laws or regulations for the purpose, or from any 
circumstance be incapable of making the same, and then onlp until the Leg- 
islature of such State shall make provision in the premises; Provided, That 
Congress may prescribe the time for the election of Representatives.” 


And Iam glad to be able to say that New York remains true to 
the faith of the fathers. 
: I now quote from the convention of South Carolina, as fol- 
ows: 


And whereas it is essential to the preservation of the 
the several States, and the freedom of the people, under the operations of 
the General Government, that the right of prescribing the manner, time, and 

laces of holding the elections to the Federal Legislature should be forever 
faseparably annexed to the sovereignty of the several States, this conven- 
tion doth declare, that the same ought to remain to all posterity a perper 
ual and fundamental right in the local, exclusive of the interference of the 
General Government, except in cases where the Legislatures of the States 
shall refuse or neglect to perform and fulfill the same, according to the 
tenor of the said Constitution. 


South Carolina, always true to the principle of State rights, 
needs no comment. 

I next present the resolutions of the Virginia convention, as 
follows: 


In the convention of Virginia to ratify the Constitution, in the debate on 
section 4, Article I, Mr. Monroe wished the honorable gentleman [Mr. Madi- 
pes Baten had been in the Federal Convention would give information respect- 
ing the clause concerning elections. He wished to know why Congress had 
an ultimate control over the time, pl and manner of elections of Repre- 
sentatives, and the time and manner of t ot Senators, and also why there 
Was an exception as to the place ot electing Senators. 

Mr. MADISON. Mr.- Chairman, the reason of the exception was that if Con- 

s could fix the place of choosing the Senators, it might compel the 
State Legislatures to elect them in a different place from that of their 
usualsessions, which would produce some inconvenience, and was not nec- 
essary for the object of regulating the elections. But it was necessary to 
give the General Government a control over the time and the manner of 
choosing the Senators, to prevent its own dissolution. : 

In the same debate and on the same day, June 14, 1788, Mr. Madison said: 
The power of regulating the time, place, and manner of elections must be 
vested somewhere. It could not be fixed in the Constitution without in- 
volving at inconveniences. They could then have no authority to adjust 
the regulation to the change of circumstances. The question then is, 
whether it ought to be fixed unalterably in the State governments, or be 
subject to the control of the General Government. Is it not obvious that the 
General Government would be destroyed without this control!“ 

In the Virginia convention, the following amendment, with a number of 
others, was reported from a committee composed of George Wythe, Benja- 

Harrison, Patrick Henry, Governor Randolph, George Mason, James 
Madison, John Marshall, James Monroe, and others, and recommended by 
the committee to be added to the pro: constitution, viz: That Con- 

ess shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, places, or manner of 
folding elections for Senators and Representatives, or either of them, ex- 
cept when the 5 of any state shall neglect,refuse, or be disabled by 
invasion or rebellion to pre be the same.“ 


The resolutions of the convention of North Carolina are as 


follows: 


North Carolina. recommended among other amendments the following; 
The Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, places, or 


hts reserved to 
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manner of holdingelections for Senators or Representatives, or either of 
them, except when the ature of any State shall neglect, refuse, or be 
disabled by invasion or rebellion to prescribe the same.“ 

Mr. President, under Article V of the Constitution the ratifi- 
cation of nine States was necessary to the final adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and the conventions of seven out of the thirteen States 
while they ratified they earnestly protested against the fourth 
section of the first article, and earnestly recommended that sec- 
tion be so amended as to prohibit Congress from acting under it 
except in cases where States neglected or refused to pass laws 
regulating the times, places, and manner of electing Senators and 
Representatives, or were prevented from doing so by invasion 
or other cause, and when Con should legislate on the sub- 
ject in such cases, the act should remain in force only until such 
time as the State Legislature should act for itself in the prem- 
ises, but the suggested amendment, just, necessary, and proper 
as it was, was never made; and therefore the fourth section of 
the first article remains a part of the Constitution, giving to 
Congress this most mischievous and dangerous power. 

8 and dangerous, however, only through a gross 
and palpable perversion of its spirit and intention, as it was 
understood by the framers of the Constitution, as has been al- 
ready shown. 

Never, until the advent of the Republican party and its accession 
to powerin the Government, had any political party before been 
bold enough to advance the doctrine that under this clause of the 
Constitution the Federal Government was authorized to take, 

rimarily and absolutely, entire jurisdiction over the elections 
n the States for their Senators and Representatives. 

It has been shown how the framers of the Constitution regarded 
this clause and the views that prevailed at the time of its ratifi- 
cation by the States. I now come down to a period in our history 
more than a half century later—to the year 1844. 

Bearing on this very question, I have on my desk a very able 
and exhaustive report made in that year by a committee of the 
House of Representatives, of which committee that gifted and 
eminent son of Illinois, Stephen A. Douglas, was chairman. I 
will read a few short extracts from this report. It would 
be quite instructive to quote extensively from it, for its 
reasoning is strong and unanswerable, but I shall content my- 
self with one or two short extracts, and they will be sufficient to 
show tbat the opinions of that generation of statesmen were 
identically the same as those of the generation that was contem- 
poraneous with the formation of the Constitution. 

Commenting on the fourth section of Article Iof the Consti- 
tution, this report says: 

mgress of 8 8 
33 8 is einer 3 eit N Gepentont 
and contingent. If the Legislatures of the States fail or refuse to act 
in the 1 or act in such a manner as will be subversive of the 
rights of the people and the principles of the Constitution, then this con- 
seryative power interposes, and upon the principle of self-preservation 
vp eed aa Congress to do that which the State Legislatures ought to have 

From this brief review of the history and contemporaneous exposition of 
this portion of the Constitution it is evident that the Convention which 
formed and the people who ratified that great charter of our liberties in- 
tended that the regulation of the times, places, and manner of holding the 
elections should be left exclusively to the atures of the several States, 
subject to the condition, only, that Co might alter the State regula- 
tions or make new ones in the event that the States should refuse to act in 
the premises or should legislate in such a manner as would subvert the 
rights of the people to a free and fair representation. 

And such, Mr. President, continued to be the view taken of 
this clause by statesmen of all parties down to the time the Re- 
publican party came into power in the Government. 

Mr. President, when the Federal Government undertakes to 
control by act of Congress the times, places, and manner” of 
conducting elections when the people of a State assemble to 
choose their own Representatives, and sends its minions in the 
character of supervisors and deputy marshals, with the United 
States Treasury behind them, and with unlimited power ofarrest 
without warrant or sworn charges, the freedom of elections is 

one. 

4 The e of these election laws was a distinct and plain dec- 
laration that the peopleof the States could not be trusted to reg- 
pote and control the election of their own Representatives in 

ongress. i 

en the time comes that the people of these States can not 

be trusted to select their own Representatives in their own way, 

and seria (igi from Federal interference, the principles 

opon which Government was founded will have — com- 

etely subverted and self-government by the people will be num- 
red with tle things that were, but are not. 

But we are told to-day (and it needed not the declaration from 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], because the very passage 
of these election laws, which the panain bill proposes to strike 
from the statute book, meant nothing ales than that the States 
could not be trusted, that the States can not be trusted in the 
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election of their own Senators and their own Representatives 
to e their rights and their interests and their policies. 

I should regret very much to be called upon, and certainly 
should decline, if I were called upon, to gointothe State of Maine 
and undertake to control that people in the selection of their 
Representatives or their Senators, or into any other State ex- 
1 herpes of which Iam acitizen, and in which I have a right 


But when you say the States can not be trusted, I ask what are 
the States? What is the Government of the United States? It 
is simply an aggregation of States. The United States iscom- 
posed of separate States, each separate State being part of the 
whole. If you can not trust a State to manage its own affairs 
and select its own Representatives and Senators in its own way 
by its own people, how much more can you trust the United States 
to manage them? 

Each of these States has the absolute right to speak for itself 
and in its own way upon all subjects except such as have been 
delegated by the Constitution to the Federal Government, and 
I want to say further that when this creature of the States called 
the Government of the United States stretches out its strong 
hand to interfere in any manner whatever in the elections of 
the States for their own Representatives it does so in open vio- 
lation of our theory of government, and if it succeeds in such 
effort free representative governmentis gone, and you will have 
centralized all governmental powers in Congress, especially that 
most important of all powers, the power of the people to select 
their own representatives and to select them according to such 
regulations as their own Legislatures may prescribe. 

Mr. President,in my opinion the greatest danger that threat- 
ens our form of government is in this constantly increasing and 


_always present disposition in Congress to reach out and extend 


and exercise powers either absolutely notgranted, or powers that 
there is much doubt as to whether they can be rightfully exer- 
cised by the Federal Government. It is this constant tendency 
to paternalism and centralization which is to my mind the great- 
est of all dangers that threaten the perpetuity of our form of 
government. 

But I find my failing strength will not admit of my goin 
further into this subject apg although there is much I shoul 
like to say along the line of discussion on which I had started. 

I yield the floor. 


Bond Issue and Silver Coinage. 


SPEECH 
HON. ISAAC H. GOODNIGHT, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


"Thursday, February 15, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 4956) directing the coinage of silver bullion held in the 
Treasury, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GOODNIGHT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This discussion reveals the fact that much 
misinformation prevails as to the power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue bonds for the redemption of United States 
legal-tender notes, commonly called greenbacks. 

The impression seems to obtain with many that your Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary has held that the Secretary has no such 

wer. 

This notion is entirely erroneous. On the contrary, the com- 
mittee is unanimous in the opinion that the Secretary has such 
power. Itis unanimous in the opinion that his power is with- 
out limit or restraint, so far as may be necessary to carry the act 
for the redemption of United States notes into full effect.” 

The committee has so declared in the strongest possible terms, 
not during this Congress only but during the last Congress also. 

The recent action of the committee was taken only in response 
to an order of the House, conveyed by the following resolution: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of Representatives that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has no authority under existing law to issue and 
sell the bonds of the United States, except such as is conferred upon him by 
the act approved January 14, 1875, entitled “An act to provide for the re- 
sumption of specie payments,” and that the money derived from the sale of 
bonds issued under that act can not be lawfully applied to any purposes ex- 
cept those specified therein. 


Hereby the House referred to the committee two questions: 
First. Has the Secretary of the Treasury authority to issue and 


pall bonds except such as is conferred by the ‘‘ resumption act 
of 18757 

Second. Has the Secretary lawful authority to apply the pro- 
ceeds of bonds thus sold to any purpose other than those men- 
tioned in the act. 

These are purely legal questions, but they also relate to the 
propriety of passing the act now underconsideration. 

There is no law clothing the Secretary with power to issue or 
sell bonds for any purpose except the act of January 14, 1875, 
commonly called the ‘‘ resumption act.” 

The Secretary claims no authority to issue bonds except as 
conferred by this act. 

In advertising recently for the sale of bonds,he stated defi- 
5 55 that they were to be issued under the act of January 14, 
1875 


Hence, regarding the source of authority for issuing bonds 
there is no difference of opinion between the Secretary and your 
committee. They agree that all such authority emanates from 
the resumption act.” 

Said act, so far as it relates to the inquiries’ before the com- 
mittee, is as follows: 


Andon and after the ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall redeem in coin the United States! -tender notes then out- 
standing on their presentation for redemption at the office of the assistant 
treasurer of the United States in the city of New York in sums of not less 


than 850. And to enable the Secretary of the peepee Sock and pro- 
yide for the redemption in this act authorized or aut 

to use any surplus revenues from time to time 1 not otherwise 
a priated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par, in coin, 
ticher of the descriptions of bonds of the United States described in the act 
of Congress toll July 14, 1870, entitled “An act toauthorize the refund- 
ing of the national debt,” with like qualities, D and exemptions, 
to the extent necessary to carry this act into full effect, and to use the pro- 
ceeds thereof for the purposes aforesaid. 

This act in terms clearly defines its purpose to be the redemp- 
tion of the United States legal-tender notes—" greenbacks.” 

In order that the Secretary might be able to redeem these 
notes, the act authorized a fund toconsist, first, of the surplus 
revenues from time to time in the Treasury, and second, the 
3 of bonds to the extent necessary to carry this act into 

e 


ect.“ 

Thus it ap from the limitations of the act itself that the 
bonds authorized by it were intended to be applied to the re- 
demption of United States legal-tender notes, not to redemp- 
tion of any other note. Bonds are limited to the redemption 
in this act authorized and required,” not to the requirements 
of some other act. They are restricted ‘fto the extent neces- 
sary to carry this act into fulleffect,” not to give effect to other 
statutes or to ameliorate other necessities. 

These limitations in the “resumption act” established not 
only the pur for which bonds be issued and sold, butalso 
under all rules of construction, fix the objects to which the pro- 
ceeds of bonds must be applied. 

But specific as are the foregoing powers and restraints regard- 
ing bonds and their proceeds, the act puts end to all reasonable 
dispute by its concluding terms directing the Secretary to use 
the p thereof for the purposes aforesaid,” which purposes 
are declared to be the redemption of the greenbacks. 

Is it believable by the most credulous among us that under 
this act the Secretary of the Treasury could lawfully issue United 
States bonds to erect a post-office in Washington, or pay Indian 
claims, ship subsidies, or sugar bounties? 

If he may not issue bonds for these purposes, is it less than 
legerdemain to issue them fora Aelad lawful purpose in order 
to obtain and use them or their proceeds for purposesunlawful? 

This question is not considered now for the first time. Less 
thantwoyearsago, when a Republican Secre had encroached 
upon the gold reserve“ held for redemption of greenbacks, the 
Committee on the Judiciary was asked whether Mr. Foster had 
thatright. Every member of the committee, Democrat and Re- 
publican, agreed that the Secretary of the Treasury had no 
authority to use the proceeds of bonds for 3 what- 
ever other than for the redemption of greenbacks. 

The majority, through the chairman, Mr. CULBERSON, said: 

There is no limitation u the authority of th e Treasury 
to sell bonds for the purpase of 5 under this act, ut the roceeds 
ed from such sales can not be used for other than redemption pur- 


The minority was equally clear in the statement— 
That the only fund actually provided (and which is the reserve mentioned 


in the of 1882) for the redemption of the United States notes is the 
is of bonds sold from time to time for redemption purposes, and that 
. may be used from time to time for that purpose, but for no 


The act of 1882 here referred to authorizes the issue of gold 
certificates, provided— 


That the Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend the issue of such gold 
certificates whenever the amount of coin and bullion in the 


gold gold 
Treasury reserved for the redemption of United States notes falls below 
2100, 000.000. pt ‘ 
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Here Congress, seven years after the original act, reiterates its 
declaration that the gold reserved in the Treasury is reserved 
for the redemption of United States notes. 

Until 1882 the amount of coin to be provided by the Secretar. 
as à reserve was left to his discretion, but the act of 1882 fixe 
$100,000,000 as the minimum of gold to be so provided and re- 
served for redeeming the United States notes. 

To show that the acts of 1875 and 1882 were understood as we 
construe them, I quote from the RECORD, during the considera- 
tion of the act of 1882, a colloquy in the Senate between Senators 
Bayard and ALLISON, leaders of their respective sides: 


Mr. BAYARD. But it can not be wo emphatically stated and repeated that 
that gold was bought with bonds of the United States for one e and 
one purpose only. It was to procure and to maintain resumption, and if it 
„ else it is a perversion of the fund and a breach of the 


Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Delaware and myself do not differ in 
that He does not need to impress me that that is a reserve 
fund, I believe it is as sacred a fund as he eves it is. 

It therefore appears from the terms of the law, as well as from 
legislative discussion relating thereto, that the $100,000,000 
gold reserve was sequeste for the redemption of United 
States legal-tender notes, and sacredly dedicated to that pur- 
pose. Also, that the proceeds of bonds sold under the law are 
to be held and used for that purpose, and for no other. 

The Democratic party has continuously and steadfastly held 
to this construction of the law, and until now, so far as I know, 
there has never arisen a Democrat who did not cheerfully sub- 
scribe to this belief as thoroughly orthodox. 

I betray no confidence of the committee when I say that every 
man on it held these views without reservation, and to be en- 
tirely . to those declining to join in the report they based 
their declination upon a question of propriety, yielding full as- 
sent to the correctness of the committee's opinion. 

The question involved is serious. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has offered 850, 000, 000 of bonds, under the act of 1875. 
That he has the right to issue them to ereate or replenish a coin 
reserve for redemption purposes no doubt is entertained. 

But the Secretary declares that in the absence of other funds 
he will use the proceeds of these bonds to pay current expenses; 
holding that the usual language of an act directing that a sum 
be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated,” empowers him to use the gold reserve with 
which to pay current appropriations. 

As stated by the committee, ‘a conclusive answer to this con- 
tention is, that bonds are sold for a particular object, and the 
money derived from their sale is dedicated to this cular ob- 
ject, and therefore is already otherwise appropriated.” 

If the gold reserve isnot already appropriated for the redemp- 
tion of United States notes, where did the Secretary get his au- 
thority to redeem last year over $50,000,000 of these green- 
backs out of this reserve? 

There is no law making an appropriation for redemption of 
8 except the said law of January, 1875, and if that act 

oes not appropriate the proceeds of bo sold under it to the 
redemption of these United States notes, then every Secretary 
since 1879 has violated law and misappropriated public moneys, 
because they have all redeemed these notes out of this fund, 
while the Constitution expressly provides that— 

money shall be drawn from t: T 
oats non “ys — ane n from the Treasury but in consequence of appro- 

Even the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual reportmade 
to this Congress, recognized that he was without power to use 
the proceeds of bonds for defraying the expenses of the Govern- 
ment and asked us to amend the law so as to give him power to 
use money derived from sale of bonds to cover possible deficien- 
cies. It seems idle that he should have asked for authority 
which he already possessed. 

After the Secretary has discussed the amendments which he 
desired, he proceeds: 

In case Congress should not consider it advisable to authorize the Secre- 
tary to use for the of supplying deficiencies in the revenues any 
eee e bonds herein Irecommend that he be 
empow: to execute from time to time, as may be ni the ob 
tions of the Government, not exceeding in the aggregate 850,000,000, bea 
r cent and payable after one yearfrom 
th cof public oxpenses. to snk creditors as 
may bo willing to rece y% en The Sk ange 3 paesu tas 
unless some available means are prom 8 — pplying 


inconvenience. 
asavill relieve the 
payment 


a rate of interest not greater than 3 
date, and that he be ted to 


and 
alone has the 


power to adopt such 
present situation and enable the 
of egi d 


measures 
‘Treasury to continue the punctual 


upon it, and I respectfully but earnestly urge that 
te attention be given to the subject. 

From this it is clear that when the Secretary wrote his report, 
he recognized that, in law, he was powerless to remedy the em- 
barrassment of the Treasury, and declared that— 

Congress alone has the power to adopt such measures as will relieve the 
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present situation and enable the Treasury to continue the punctual pay- 
ment of all legitimate demands upon it. 


We believe the Secretary right in this declaration, and insist 
Congress 


now, as the Secretary did then, that shall exercise its 
power and provide measures and means to relieve embarrass- 
ments and meet current expenses. 

That Congress declines to do this immediately, but relies 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury instead to obtain funds for 
current expenses from sale of bonds, 5 the evils and 
the hazard of conceding tothe Secretary power now claimed 
forhim. It relieves Congress from the necessity of providing 
resources for running the Government and confers the power on 
one man—the Secretary of the Treasury. 

No one ean accord to the present Secretary more stalwart- 
ness of intellect, more honesty of purpose, or more ruggedness 
of integrity than do I. But however eminent these qualities the 
one-man power now claimed is dangerous, and the precedent 

rilous. Such assumption is not more a present than a future 


d. 

The Secretary in his responsibility for power is far removed 
from the people, who, with us, constitute the Government. He 
may be loth to learn or slow to respond to the pat ea 

No one man can know so well the gen or common 
needs as an entire Congress. Even if disposed to obey the con- 
sensus of o n no one man embodies a knowledge equal to the 
aggregated wisdom of an entire Congress. No one man is so 
removed from and independent of undue influences as an entire 
Congress. These are among the reasons lying at the very foun- 
dation of our system of government. They illustrate the inex- 
orable conflict between the doctrines of Jefferson and Hamilton; 
between r centralization; between a magnified and 
a minified citizenship. 

Among the highest functions of 8 are the powers 
“to lay and collect taxes,“ and to borrow money.” These are 
exclusively legislative functions. The people have placed these 
responsibilities upon Congress, and hold them to answer. The 
Constitution does not confer these powers upon the President 
nor upon his Cabinet. 

The eighth section of that great instrument provides that 
t the Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes,” etc., 
and to borrow money on the credit of the United States.” 

In Congress alone rests the power to increase the public debt. 
Tho Congress alone has the power to levy and collect taxes 
duties, imposts, and excises to pay debts, and provide for the 
common defense and eral welfare of the United States. And 
like honest men, vig: tof the ponei interest and jealous of 
thenation’s honor, we should provide for allemergencies and that 
without delay. The public faith should be upheld and Govern- 
ment credit maintained. As à Congress it is our duty to do this. 
Let us not dodge behind a fancied power of the Secretary of the 
renee and thereby embarrass him and strain the public 
faith. 

The Treasury deficiencies have been caused by the vicious and 
extravagant laws of our predecessors. These laws must becor- 
rected. To let them remain onthestatute books and meet their 
burdensome demands by increasing the debi upon the people is 
not a manly di of our duty, and to my mind not an hon- 
est discharge. 

Itis our duty to relieve the Treasury, and if we fail, what- 
ever may be said by the people, we, as a Congress, are estopped 
from complaining at the efforts of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to uphold the national credit. 

Can we excuse ourselves for forcing or seh ome, feat anenlarge- 
ment of the interest-bearing debt against an already overbur- 
dened people when we have an unused, idle asset in our vaults 
which can be easily brought out and made potent in meeting the 
demands upon the Treasury? I think not. 

But returning to the power of the Secretary to use the pro- 
ceeds of bonds to pay current expenses, I have heard it said 
here by very able and honest Democrats, and have seen it stated 
in newspapers also, that Senator SHERMAN upholds this right 
in the Secretary. 

Were this true, Lam not willing to fashion my Democracy after 
the pattern of the distinguished Senator from Ohio. But such 
representations do t injustice to Senator SHERMAN. With 
even his notions of latitudinous construction he has never held, 
nor has he ever asserted or intimated, that such power resides 
with the On the contrary, he claims, and has re- 
cently declared, that the Secretary has no such * 

I read from a speech delivered by him in the Senate January 
80. This speech was upon the resolution submitted by Mr. 
STEWART declaring that the Secretary has now ‘no authority 
to issue bonds for any purpose.” 

Mr. SHERMAN combatted this resolution, and contended that 
the Secretary has the right to issue bonds in order to get gold 
for purposes of redemption, exactly as your committee has de- 


cided. But he did not stop at that point, nor did he leave any 
doubt as to his opinion regarding the right of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to use the gold thus obtained for paying current 
expenses. 

After discussing the first branch of the subject Mr. SHERMAN 
said: 

This perhaps is all that it is necessary forme to say u this point, but. 
there are one or two other kindred matters connected with j it. 

Mr. President, by the surplus revenue, which was then supposed to be 
about $40,000,000 of coin, and by the sale of $15,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds, and 
by the sale of $50,000,000 of 4} per cent bonds, this fund was created. What 
Was the character of the fund? In the first place, the resumption act declares 
in so many words that the fund should be reserved. I willread the exact 
1 e of the law. After giving the authority to sell bonds, ete., it says: 

To the extent necessary to carry this act into full effect, and to use the 
proceeds thereof for the purposes. aforesaid; and all provisions of law incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed.” 

It is plainly manifest by the law that this money was set aside for the pur- 
Rose aforesaid. What was that purpose? To enable the Secretary of the 

easury to retire the notes when they were presented. That is the only 

purpose declared in the act, and the act expressly provides that the money 

be applied to these purposes. That itself ougiit to be sufficienttocreate 

a special d. Itisnot necessary to segregate a particular fund from the 
great mass in the Treasury. 

It is only necessary to say that such and such sums of money of a particular 
kind and quality shall be reserved or held for a certain purpose; and that in 
this case was for the payment of these notes. 

= 2 a = a s 


So the fund from the beginning, from the passage of this law to this hour 
has been in the nature of a reserve fund not to be im: ed upon or to be 
taken for any other purpose than that which the law provided for. 

* s $ * + é è 

Ido not believe that it is within the power or the just line of duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury totake the money that may be received far these 
bonds and apply it for current. expenses. Ido not see any authority oriaw 
for that, and therefore I say to gentlemen they must provide for their defi- 
ciencies in some other way than by tampering with legalreserves or taking 
the proceeds of bonds sold under the resumption act for current deficien- 
cies. I believe this would be illegal. These ds are sold under 
law tor one papais only. You must provide other funds if necessary to 
make good any deficiencies in the current revenue. That is perfectly plain. 

s $ + 


+ s * s 

You have no right, either morally or by law, to mount up your — . — 
tions in excess of your current revenues. If you do so you are bound either 
to reduce your expenditures to the amount of your revenues or tos 


toyour revenues some form of loan or credit which will enable the Secre- 


take this sacred pledge of gold the Treasury for the redem on of United 
States notes to meet or permanent deficiencies. Yon are bound 
to provide other means. 


in, during a speech by Mr. TELLER upon Mr. STEWART’S 
resolution, the following colloquy occurred: 

Mr. DUBOIS. Lask the Senator from Colorado to yield tome that Imay 
offer a substitute to the pending resolution. 

Mr. TELLER, Tyield for that eat yd 
` Mr. DUBOIS. I call the attention of the Senator from Ohio to the substitute 

ropose. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let it be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The substitute will be read. 

The SEORETARY. It is proposed to strike out all of the resolution after the 
word “resolved ** insert: 

“That it is the sense of the Senate of the United States that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has no authority under existing law to issue and sell the 
vonds of the United States, except such as is upen him by the act 
approved January 14, 1875, entitled An act to provide for the resumption of 
specie payments, and that the money derived from the sale of bonds issued 
58.5 — 55 act can not be lawfully applied to any purposes except those speci- 

therein.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. That I understand is the resolution of the committee of 


the other House. Ihad the resolution on my table and intended to read it 


in the course of my remarks. Iapproveofthatresolution. It acknowledges 
the full authority of the 3 of the ee to sell bonds for resump- 
tion purposes, but declares that the money should not be used for any other 


purpose. 

As will be seen, this is the exact resolution which had been 
acted upon by your committee, and Senator SHERMAN approves 
it without reservation. 

Those Democrats who have delighted to censure a Demo- 
cratic committee for hindering the Administration by this res- 
olution and haye 9 the patriotism of Senator SHERMAN 
for upholding the hands of the Secretary are left to search for 
consolation in the declarations of the senior Senator from Ohio. - 
They will look to find only how poorly they have heard or how 
foolishly they have construed him. $ 

Our contention is that if money is to be borrowed, for current 
expenses, Congress must borrow it. That Congress must raise 
the revenue to run this Government. That thisis a duty which 
Congress can not escape, and one that has not been and should 
not be imposed upon the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The act of 1875 authorizing the Secretary to issue bonds at his 
discretion to create a fund for redemption of greenbacks conferred 
along reach of power. 

But when the Secretary from this fund assumes to redeem the 
Sherman notes and pay current expenses the peril becomes im- 
minent. Unhappily the danger is not without illustration. 

The resumption act of 1875 took effect January, 1879. During 
the first fourteen yearsthereafter, or from 1875 to 1892, inclusive, 
the Secretary redeemed of greenbacks 339,537,296, an average 
of $2,824,094 foreach year. Yet, for the single year of 1893 and 
half of January, 1894, the Secretary was forced toredeem green- 
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backs amoun to $58,653,765. That is, for the twelve and one- 
half months beginning January, 1893, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury paid out $19,116,469 more gold inredeeming greenbacks than 
he had done during all the fourteen years preceding. When we 
remember that these greenbacks were all reissued and may any 
day again demand gold of the Secretary, is not the strain on the 
Treasury intense enough without increasing it? 

Not only so, but the Secretary has redeemed in gold Treasury 
notes (Sherman notes, so called), issued under the act of 1890, to 
the sum of $53,050,805. 

During the single month of April last the Secretary redeemed 
in gold United States notes (greenbacks) amounting to $12,568,- 
555, and Sherman notes amounting to $7,483,355, an aggregate of 
gold redemptions during April of $20,051,910. During May he 
redeemed in gold $12,076,934 of greenbacks, and $4,470,915 of 
Sherman notes; or during May an aggregate of $16,547,849. 

Thus for the two months of April and May, immediately pre- 
ceding the panic of 1893, the Secretary was forced to pay out of 
the gold reserve $36,599,759, lacking less than three ions of 
the sum required for redemption in all the fourteen years of the 
law’s existence. 

Notwithstanding this object lesson, if there are still among 
us those who doubt that an effort was made by the moneyed 
classes to force an issue of bonds these facts may at least furnish 
them with mental gymnastics to strengthen their credulity. 
[Laughter.] 

There are outstanding (in round numbers) $346,000,000 United 
States notes and $150,000,000 Treasury notes making an aggre- 
gate of 8500, 000, 000 notes convertible into gold. 

From that I have just stated you will see that the Secretary 
has recently redeemed in gold over $111,000,000 of greenbacks 
and Sherman notes, all of which having been reissued must be 
again redeemed whenever presented. It seems hardly possible 
to maintain a reserve against so strong a tide. This condition 
is the direct result of vicious Republican legislation running 
through many years, which will culminate in ruin unless cor- 
8 But so long as it can be held that the Secretary of the 
Treasury can issue gold bonds to run the Government there will 
be those to oppose proper reformation, in order to increase the 
public debt and enlarge the power of the national banks. 

If we only had now in the gold reserve the $53,000,000 used in 
redeeming Sherman notes there would have been no necessity 
for an issue of bonds. But the pressure has prevailed. The re- 
serve is depleted. We now have a fifty million bond issue. We 
realize therefrom 850, 000, 000 in gold. Wereimburse the reserve. 

To-morrow the $53,000,000 of Sherman notes return for re- 
demption. They are redeemed. They sweep away the gold ob- 
tained from the bonds. The day following another $50,000,000 
of bonds are issued—again the reissued Sherman notes come 
back, like the revolving cups of the chain pump, to carry away 
the gold. Under the law this process has been and is being re- 
peated, and may be repeated to infinity. Under such a system 
where is the-issue of bonds to oe Why may it not be fifty 
billions instead of fifty millions? Such a system is folly raised 
to the min“ power. 

Some fancied that the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law would remedy this evil, but it has not, nor was it 
so intended. 

A repeal of the entire Sherman act, as demanded by the Dem- 
ocratic platform, would have furnished some relief. But that 
was not allowed, and so long as the Sherman notes are to be re- 
deemed and reissued as now, they will remain potent instru- 
ments of national-bank supremacy, depending the enlargement 
of the public debt upon the will of the moneyed class. The law 
contemplated that these Sherman notes should be redeemed in 
silver and whenso redeemed, retired. But by the rules of the 
Treasury Department, established under Mr. Harrison's Ad- 
ministration and continued under this, these notes are redeemed 
in gold and reissued. 

he only chance to rid ourselves of this constantly impending 
menace is to cancel the notes as they are redeemed and let the 
silver dollars take their place. 

But one afflicted with hydrophobia is not more convulsed by 
a show of water than are some of us by mention of silver. Ina 
moment’s flash, as inthe dream of death, we see panoramaed all 
the sins of the paon [Applause.] 

The bill under consideration provides, first, for the coin- 
age of the seigniorage in the Treasury, which, stateđ plainly, is 
that the Government in its hour of need shall take an asset for 
which the people have already paid, and use it to help run goy- 


ernmental affairs. No business man would decline to do this in 
his individual business. 

If I were in financial distress; if my business were embarrassed, 
my paper in danger of protest, and I had an idle, unused asset, 
who would say I should not bring it out and put it to work? 

That is the exact condition of our Government; and my belief 


is that the silver in the Treasury in the shape of seigniorage 
which is the Government's profit upon the bullion set yn 
now a dead capital, should be coined into money and put into 


circulation by applying it topayment of the public debt, instead 
of enlarging the debt by 5 bonds. 8 š 

The second section of the bill provides for the coinage of the 
silver bullion in the Treasury, and that as this silver is coined 
and Sherman notes are redeemed, these notes shall be retired 
and the silver dollars substituted therefor. 

To my mind, all considerations argue favorably for the bill. 
But one of the strongest is that it will make more secure the 
gold reserve. 

We have seen that these Sherman notes are pirates, constant], 
robbing the Treasury of its gold, and noae the Treasury an 
the country subject to a Shylock’s mercy. This bill offers the 
only relief which has been proposed, and should be enacted into 
law as one step toward a sounder policy and better conditions. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

„Mr. Chairman, I have not now time to discuss the silver ques- 
tion nor the confused and burdensome condition of our present 
financial legislation. But I may say, inconclusion, that this Gov- 
ernment must thoroughly revise its monetary laws. It must quit 
the banking business altogether, or it must go into the banking 
business upon banking pes: It must bank for all the peo- 
ple, or it must quit banking for the bankers. It must control all 
money or quit the control of any. It must assume entirely the 
domination of finance, or it must quit sharing its domination 
with the national banks. [Applause.] 

Nothing short of this will save the Government from certain 
and utter financial shipwreck. [Applause on the Democratic 


side.] 
Pensions. 
SPEECH. 
HON. JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 5, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5482) making appropriations 
for the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DOLLIVER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would not under any consideration engage 
in this debate if it were not for the fact that I am in almost daily 
receipt of letters from the people of my own district and from 
other parts of the country complaining, in terms which excite 
my sympathies, of the present management of the Pension Bu- 
reau. The annual debate on the annual appropriation bill pre- 
sents many familiar features. We have missed some of them this 

ear, but enough are left to identify the occasion. We have en- 
joyed the annual personal altercation, carrying us as usual to 
the edge of the obsolete system of amateur fist-fighting which 
forty years ago made this arena famous and splendid in that de- 
partment of intellectual culture. We have had the customary 
expressions of the somewhat guarded devotion of our friends 
from the Southern States to the policy of generosity toward the 
deserving veterans of the Union Army, and a new statement of 
the old-time anxiety of that wing of the Democratic party to pro- 
tect the honor of the surviving pensioners of the nation. 

We have seen for the second time since December the mu- 
seum of Democratic politics opened to the public, in order to 
enable the statesmen of the Democratic party who were also men 
of rank in the Union Army to display the gallantry of theirown 
military record that public attention may be drawn away from 
the transaction in which the Democratic party is now engaged. 
For the second time in this session of Con we have had the 
well-worn eulogy of the Commissioner of Pensions, and on Sat- 
urday his predecessor in office, Mr. BLACK of Illinois, was good 
enough ts bene him forward as the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BADOT O last December, toexhibit the record of 
his heroism at Genre urg, in order that the popular suspicion 
of the principles and purposes which to-day control the Depart- 
ment of the Interior may be allayed. 

I have no means to judge ot the practical operation of the Pen- 
sion Bureau aside from the official reports, except as letters, 
most of them showing evidences of infirmity and years, from un- 
tortunate men and women within the limits of my own district, 
give me information. These letters bring an almost daily story 
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of suffering, of hardship, and of wrongs that has touched my | has come. I do not believe that they truly speak even for the 


heart and aroused my indignation, not alone on account of the 
delay of justice but on account of its denial; and not alone by 
reason of the denial of justice, but by reason of the bloodless in- 

enuity which is still industriously engaged in readjusting the 
3 that have placed the names of these surviving soldiers 
and their widows upon the pension roll of the country. I have 
listened patiently for some evidence of the fraud which is said 
to permeate the pension roll, All thatwe have heard here, that 
amounts to anything,so far from impeaching the integrity of 
the roll, only illustrates the vigilance of the Department under 
all administrations in the detection of crime. 

The cases which have been exploited by the Bureau un- 
der the name of the Iowa cases, turnout to involve only an ob- 
scure pension agentin Northern Iowa; and of all the indictments 
that have been returned by the courts against those involved in 
these alleged frauds, not one is against an old soldier, not one. 
[Applause.] Nobody makes any complaint of the most vigilant 
guardianship of the Pension Office against the approach of fraud. 
What we complain of is that uncalled for prejudice should be 
engendered against the old soldiers of Iowa, in the effort of the 
Department to advertise the shortcomings of a pension agency 
whose frauds have not involved the integrity ofa single veteran. 
My friend from Virginia [Mr. MEREDITH], who before the war 
undoubtedly shared the common belief of his neighborhood that 
one Southern gentlemancould whip five Yankees, and now illus- 
trates the vigor of his childish faith by repeating on this floor 
the threadbare fiction that they actually did [laughter on the 
Republican side], greatly amused us by undertaking to state 
what he knew about the pension system of the country. He 
went far enough to bring in two specific cases, one to illustrate 
the corruption of Gen. Raum, and the other to emphasize the 
8 of the Virginian negroes. 

first illustration, that of Marvin Maloney, the claimant 
who was induced to put his claim into the hands of Gen Raum’s 
son, because it was reported that he had special facilities for se- 
curing the allowance of pension claims, and who died before his 
claim was allowed, if it has any significance at all, only rebukes 
the scandalous gossip by which the Democratic press sought to 
discredit Gen. Raum’s administration. In the other case, that 
of the colored brother down in his section, he told us with more 
eandor than adroitness, after having explained the medical fea- 
tures of the colored soldier's case from the standpoint of a Demo- 
cratic observer, that nobody draws a pension in my country 
except darkeys.” For my part, having been brought up in Vir- 
ginia, I found it impossible to get much comfort from the fact 
that thirty years after the close of the civil conflict, a Represent- 
ative of the Old Dominion, whose district lies within sight of 
this Capitol. should take pride in the fact that loyalty and de- 
votion of Virginia to the great Republic were oaned entirely 
to the humbie, but unerring, instincts of the colored race. 

We do not care how diligent the Pension Bureau is in tracin 
the evidences of fraud in the prosecution of pension claims. 
would have every applicant stand before that Bureau in the 
character of an honest man, and I would treat every quarterly 
allowance from the national Treasury, not as a bounty, doled 
out by a . and straightened national benevolence, 
but as a willing installment, higher than the obligation of any 
bond, upon the public debt. 1 It is evident that the 
policy of the Administration is to be indorsed by the Demo- 
cratic managers of this House. It is not a new policy; it began 
when Mr. Cleveland first assumed the Executive office. In those 
days it was at least partly counteracted by the influence of the 
the Pension Bureau, and found only a mean and ignoble expres- 
sion in that curious exercise of the Executive veto which placed 
our highest office in an attitude of hostility to the a of eri 
led and helpless men and destitute women and children. 
anybody wishes to know the spirit that inspires the present 
movements of the Pension Office, let him turn back to the mis- 
erable years when no week’s work was finished at the White 
House until the Chief Magistrate had placed the Executive 
chair between some needy veteran or his widow and orphans 
and the action of Congress looking toward their relief. 

Ido not care who defends that policy; it may be perfectly satis- 
factory to the present Commissioner to take from the trembling 
hand of some old comrade the little pittance he receives from 
the abundance of the American people. It may fill the ideal of 
the ex-Commissioner, who on Saturday uttered that adroit 
apology for his successor, to see thousands of old soldiers turned 
away in the midst of these poverty-stricken times, from the 
rights once settled by the adjudication of the Pension Bureau, 
or posted from one examining board to another, and left at last 
to the bitter chances of common charity. They may be so com- 
fortable in their presentsurroundings, and so completely covered 
by the halo of their own military glory as to forget the humble 
men and women into whose dostini ing years this new affliction 
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Democratic masses of the United States. I rejoice that there 
are Democratic Representatives on this floor who refuse to fol- 
low their leaders a By my side here sits a Democrat [Mr. 
CUMMINGS] whose Democracy no man would impugn, who has 
always defended the better and truer sentiment of party on 
this question. 

The father of the House, Judge HOLMAN of Indiana, in all 
the years of his service, has never found an opportunity to doa 
wrong to the veterans of the Union Army, and has never re- 
fused his influence and authority in this House to the most lib- 
eral construction of the pension law; nor ought we to forget to 
recognize the manly course of the chairman of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions [Mr. MARTIN of Indiana] both in the last 
Congressand in this. We dan not be too grateful that there are 
men in this House like Gen. SICKLES of New York [applause on 
the Republican side], grand old heroes, who are not turned aside 
from the natural lines of sympathy for their old comrades, either 
by the bias of politics or by that form of gratitude to the Admin- 
istration which is alivelysense of favors past, present, or to come. 
As I saw that old veteran stand on this floor in the early days. 
of the session, his maimed and broken body more persuasive 
than the most splendid eloquence, and defend the pension sys- 
tem and the pension roll, I could not help thanking God that. 
there are Democratic leaders left, in this House and out of it, 
who have the courage to resent a party leadership which de- 
spises the precepts of national gratitude and derides the senti- 
aide. of loyalty and patriotism. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

I would be the last man to disparage the military record of the 
Commissioner. But in my judgment the true voice from Get- 
tysburg was heard when that splendid specimen of Democracy 
and patriotism put together, Gen. SICKLES of New York la 
plause) spoke to us a few weeks ago. I hold in my hand 
speech, which as it was delivered, seemed to me to be a most 
pathetic and beautiful tribute to the old Union Army from one 
who knows more about it than any of us, and who more sincerely 
feels the cares that are falling on the last years of his old com- 
rades. If the House will permit me, I intend to read a part of it 
as an answer to what we have heard here, from a Democrat who 
has learned out of his own experience to reject the present 
leadership of his party on this question. 

I read from the RECORD of December 19: 

Now, as to the general charge that the poumon list is honeycombed with 
fraud, with gigantic and wholesale frauds permeating it, I do not believe 
that statement to be true. [Loud applause on the Republican side.) My 
intercourse with soldiers who receive pensions, many thousands of them in 
my State, authorizes me to repel that charge as unfounded and unjust to 
them. eens applause. } 

Here in this debate we have had cited to us a number of prosecutions in- 
stituted and conducted d the fiscal i afew over 100, and the num- 
ber of convictions 73, out of a pension rol to-day of 966,000. Compare that 
record with the records of thecourts of this land, brin; to their aid coun- 
sel learned in the law, and the utmost discrimination in the sif of testi- 
mony, the utmost care in the ps administration of justice; and in the rec- 
ords of those courts we will find thousands of cases, compared with these 
hundred cases, where imputations of fraud have been cast wholesale over 
the administration of justice. 

Near me sits an honorable member of this House [Mr. BLACK of Illinois}, 
who presided over the Pension Bureau for over four years. I would like to 
ask him how many of the cases he adjudicated, in which he allowed pen- 
sions, were in his judgment impeached by fraud? I do not believe that in 
his administration he ever allowed one pension case to pass his hands with- 
out 5 satisfied that it was nonestly deserved. 

Now, sir, in this incidentaldebate on an appropriation bill, I donot care 
to go extensively into the subject; but atthe proper time I shall have much 
to say uponit. To-day I content with repelling this imputation, 
thus generally cast upon the good faith and integrity of my comrades in 
arms. tapaas] do not believe it is true, and I say this, in conclusion, 
that no party will long rule in this country, and no ruler will possess or de- 
serve the confidence of the American people, who casts unmerited stain u; 
the pension rolls of this nation. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 


Mr. Chairman, in thus speaking, Gen. SICKLES, in my judg- 
ment, spoke for the great masses of the American people, and I 
will say to him that the generation born since 1850, coming, with 
no labor of its own, into the priceless inheritance of civ 1 lib- 
erty, is not likely to invite the shame of leaving the declining 
years of the Union Army oppressed by the weight of poverty 
and toil. [Applause.] 

I say to you, my Democratic friends, that when making these 
wholesale charges against the survivors of the Union Army you 
will have to settle not alone with the wasted and feeble remnant 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. You will have to settle 
with the American people; with the millions who love justice; 
with the millions who hate ingratitude; with the millions who 
join to their affection for the 1 and holy reverence 
for the scattered dead of the Republic. s [Loud applause on the 
Republican side.] 

I wish to say to my friend from New York, Gen. SICKLES. 
that the old soldiers of the United States need have no fear that 
in the departure to the upper and better country of their old 
comrades the cause of justice to them will be left without 
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the sentiments of 
all generous hearts when I say that the survivors of that great 


friends in the United States. I think I speak 


struggle will not be given over to eat the bread of poverty and 
want by the neglect of the young men of the United States. 
[Loud applause on the Republican side.) 

I appeal to the managers of the Democratic party to spare the 
old age of the men and the women who poured out the treasure 
of loyal hearts that the great Republic might live among the 
nations of the earth; and I warn them that in thus casting con- 
tempt and reproach upon the national roll of honor they are not 
only doing an act of cruelty and wrong to helpless and crippled 

aged men and women, but they are laying up wrath against 
the day of a wrath that shail kindle the furnaces of popular in- 
digna in the United States to a white heat. [Loud applause 
on the Republican side.] 


Our Relations with Hawaii. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. BOUTELLE, 


> OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 5, 1894. 


The House having under consideration Miscellaneous Document No. 75, 
Sa of the sense of the House of Representatives relative to Hawaiian 


Mr. BOUTELLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Weare under the shadow of a national humili- 
ation. The history of modern diplomacy affords no parallel for 
the duplicity and revealed in the official records of the 
1 by which President Cleveland, his Secretary of State, 
and their chosen — 5 have sought to subvert the recognized 
and friendly Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands, by 
inte to restore the disreputable Liliuokalani to the throne 
which she had practically abdicated by undertaking to set aside 
the constitution from which her sole authority was derived, and 
to seize upon absolute power. 

The tardy and grudging disclosures of the facts of the un- 
American and deceitfu: tiations that have been carried on 
in secret for nearly a year between the emissaries of the execu- 
tive pp ere of the United States and that deposed and dis- 
credited functionary are so amazing in character and so hu- 
miliating to every sense of American honor, that it is difficult to 
ge fitting oe to 8 their ee and e 8 

ut, . Speaker, my primary objec regard 
cussion has been attained. It has been accomplished by bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of the American Congress and 
the American le; and were it not for a sense of duty I 
would very willingly waive the opportunity to detain the House 
even for an hour in discussing facts that have at last been made 
to the world. 

I felt it my duty to call the attention of Congress to this vend 
national humiliation, and in season and out of season I have 
persisted in my endeavor, until at last we have brought the 
subject before that great, final tribunal, the American people. 
I may reasonably find some degree of satisfaction, Mr. S er, 
in contrasting the condition of public information to-day in re- 
gard to this serious,international question, with that which 
one upon the assembling of this Congressin December. I 

eel that I may congratulate the House of Representatives that 

if it has as yet failed to rise to the full vindication of its consti- 

tutional rights and privileges, we have at least succeeded in ex- 

toreng from a reluctant Executive some important portions of 

the information which ought to be public property, and which 

— great, legislative departmentof this Government had aright 
e x 

On the 18th of December last I endeavored to obtain the con- 
sideration by this House of a resolution touching the violation 
of the very highest privileges of the Representatives of the peo- 

On the 19th I 8 in getting it before the House of 

presentatives only long enough to have itswitched off by sum- 
mary reference to the and somber recesses of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. That resolution was to this effect: 


Whereas the Executive communications read to this House clearly 


disclose that the rights and of the nga pena ney as 
branch of the of the United States, have been invaded 

by the executive department, in furnishing secret instructions to a minis- 

ter plenipotentiary of the United States to conspire with the representatives 


monarchy for the subversion and overthrow of 
blican Government to which he was accredited, and to 
ions pledged the 

t, and the 


Mr. Speaker, whatever may be the stifled and evasive ex- 
ression of this House of Representatives, I claim to-day that I 
ve already received a favorable verdict upon my indictment 
from the great jury of the American press and the enlightened 
public sentiment of the American people. [Applause.] 

This subject involves several branches of consideration. First 
inorder comes a gross and unpatriotic assault upon faithful 
civil and military representatives of this nation in the Hawaiian 
Islands; secondly, the ing out of anunparalleled and almost 
inconceivable policy of duplicity and treachery toward a frie: 
government on those islands; and, thirdly, the aspect to whi 
my resolution directly applied, the concealment, the deception, 
and the usurpation of the Executive in disregard of the rights 
and authority of the Congress of the United States. 

You may search the records of our diplomatic history in vain 
to find a parallel for the manner in which the Executive of this 


Government and his eager sy tsand parasites have under- 
taken to heap contumely and o uy upon the late American 
Minister at the Hawaiian Islands, and upon the memory of a gal- 


lant officer of the United States Navy, who is not living to de- 
fend himself, but whose lifetime of patriotic servicecan be safely 
left to the judgment of a higher tribunal than the Democratic 


Ns 

What is this arraignment of the former American Minister at 
Hawaii? What is the vamen of this complaint? What is 
misdoing? Has a star upon our flag 
been dimmed by any word or act of his? Has a single stripa 
been obscured by a ing that he has done or left undone? s 
Mr. 3 the only accusation that can be sustained against 
the Hon. John L. Stevens, as Minister at the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, is that his strongest sympathies were for the honor and 
welfare of the American Government and the ä people, 
and not for those of foreign nations. Surely, no one b 
that accusation against the present Executive of the Uni 
States or the State Department as thus far administered under 
his direction. [Applause.] 


OUR TRADITIONAL POLICY TOWARD HAWAIL 


Why, Mr. Speaker, in listening to the diatribes that have been 
poured out in this debate one would almost think that the idea 
of the United States Government or its ministers asserting any 
special interest in the Sandwich islands is an innovation and an 
anomaly; and that Minister Stevens, in and sympa- 
thizing with the tendency of the Hawaiian people toward closer 
relations with his own 5 was inaugurating a deplorable 
departure from the traditional policy of our Government. 

Yet it would seem that all the world, outside of Congress and 
the present Executive Administration, have become so familiar 
with the redemption and civilization of the Hawaiian Islands as 
to render it unnecessary to restate the honorable story of the 
development of Christian life and progress there, under the in- 
fluence of devoted men and women from this country, or to em- 
phasize the fact that since 1820 the United States have mani- 
fested a deep and special interest in the welfare of that le. 
The tendency toward American domination became marked at 
a very early period, and until the present Administration came 
into office in this country on the 4th of March, 1893, the main- 
tenance of peculiarly intimate relations with the Sandwich Is- 
lands had been an unvarying featureof our foreign policy, Dem- 
ocrats, Whigs, and Republicans alike insisting that no foreign 
government should be permitted to interfere with Hawaiian 
affairs. 

The officia: records bearing upon this point are full of inter- 
est, and I will cite from them some of the leading incidents in 
our relations with those islands. 

On September 19, 1820, Mr. John C. Jones was appointed to 
reside at the Sandwich Islands in the capacity of agent of the 
United States for commerce and seamen.” To those functions 
there were added to the duties of the agent a general supervi- 
sion of American interests in the islands, concerning the status 
of which he advised the Department from time to time. Other 
official information touching these interests, and events then 
current there, was occasionally afforded by officers of the Na 8 
on eee ene whose instructions permitted their friendly 
inter ven in such affairs of the country as they migi with 


priety regard as of importance to this Government. 
Prey virtue 


of instructions in May, 1825, to Commodore Hull, 
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United States Navy, in command of the » Pacific «squadron, 
Thomas ap Catesby Jones, commanding the United States steam- 
ship Peacock, was sent the following year to Honolulu on-s visit 
of friendly inspection, to relieve the native authorities of the 
annoyance occasioned by desertersfrom American vesselsin the 
islands, and to endeavor to adjust certain claims due American 
citizens there resident. The objects of this visit were success- 
fully accomplished, and Capt. Jones negotiated atreaty of f riend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation with the King, which was 
signed December 23, 1826. This was the first treaty formally 
negotiated by the Hawaiians with any foreign power, and al- 
though it was never ratified by this Government, certain of its 
stipulations ap to have embodied friendly views.and pur- 

ses of the United States which were considered -morally 

inding by both parties. 3 

Three years later Capt. Finch, commanding the United States 
steamship Vincennes, visited the islands as the bearer of pres- 
ents.and a friendly letter, dated January 20 of that year, fram 

` the Secretary of the Navy,on behalf of the President; and from 
time to time thereafter naval vessels of the United States visited 
Hawaiiand intervened in a friendly way in their affairs. Among 
them the United States frigate Potomac, with Commodore 
Downs, touched at Honolulu soon after the deportation, in Pe- 
cember, 1831, of the Roman Catholic priests Who had been in- 
troduced into the country in 1827 by the French, and that officer 
intereeded successfully in behalf of some of their converts, who 
were undergoing persecution at the hands of the native Govern- 
ment. 

In February, 1843, Lord George Paulet, commanding Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's ship Carysfort, seized the islands in the King’s 
name and foreed from KamehamehaIILa deed of cession. In July 

of that year Commodore Kearney arrived in the United States 
frigate Constellation, and protested against the cession and 
t interference with the rights of American citizens, and 
on the arrival of Rear-Admiral Thomas, of the British navy,a 
few days later, he disavowed the action of his subordinate, Lord 
George Paulet; and restored the Hawaiian flag July 31, 1843. 
These com ms had arisen principally on account.of for- 
eign jealousy of the growing influence of Americans in the is- 
lands. President Tyler, in a special message to the House of 
Representatives, Deeember 30, 1842, had recognized their im- 
portance in these words: 
Icommunicate herewith to Congress copies of a correspondence which 
has recently taken place between certain agents of the Government of the 


Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands and the Secretary of State. ; 
The condition ot those islands has excited a good deal of interest, which is 


increasing by every successive proof that their inhabitants are making prog- |` 
ress in civilizas becoming: more 


tion, and and more competent to malt 


regular and 2 civil t. They lie in the Pacific Ocean, much 
nearer to this con t than the other, and have become an important place 
for the ee and provisioning of Americanand E n vessels. 


ito the course of the winds w. inthis 
h Island the Place for al- 


s are stapping 

from continent to continent, across the Pacific 
Ocean. They are y resorted to by a t number of vessels of the 
United States, which are engaged in the whale ‘fishery in those seas. The 
number of vessels of all sorts, and the amount of property owned by citizens 
of the United States, which are found in those islands in the course of a year, 
are stated, probably with sufficient accuracy, in the letter of the agents. 

Just em from a state of barbarism, the Government ol che island 
as yet feeble; but its dispositions appear to be E 
anxious to improve the conâitionof its people by the introduction of knowl- 
edge, of 2 and moral institutions, means 
of civilized life. 


It can not but be in conformity with the interest and wishes of the.Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States. that thiscommunity thus ex- 
isting in the midst of a vastexpanse of oceanshould be respected, and allits 
rights strictly and conscientiously regarded, And this must also be the true 
interest of all other commercial states. Far remote from the dominions of 


SOE part ot the 
United States at any attempt by another power, should such attempt be 
threatened or feared, to take possession of the islands, colonize them, and 
subvert the native Government. 

Considering, therefore, that the United States 8 80 very large a 
Share of the intercourse with those islands, itis deemed not unfit to make 
the declaration that their Government seeks, nevertheless, no peculiar ad- 
Taanon no exclusive control over the Hawaiian Government, but is.con- 
tent with its Fas rare existence, and anxiously wishes for its security 
any prosperity. forbearance in this respect, under the circumstances 
of the very largeintercourse of their citizens with the islands, would justify 
the Government, should events hereafter arise to require it, in ma a 
ee eg remonstrance against the adoption of an opposite policy by any 
other power. 


In reply to thesamedeputation referred to by President Tyler, 
Hon. Daniel Webster, the Secretary of State, wrote on the 19th 
of December, 1842, recognizing the independence of the Hawaiian 
Government, and saying: 

‘The United States have regarded the existing authorities in the Sandwich 
ds as a government suited to the condition of the e, and res on 


Islan 
theirown choice; and the President is of opinion that the interests of all the 
nations Governmen 2 


commercial require that that t should not be interfered 
With by foreign powers. Of the vessels which visit the Islands, it is known | be 


States. Me United States, there- 
the islands, and of their Government, 

tion induces the President to 
be quite willing to declare, as the sense of the Government of the United 
States, thatthe Government of the Sandwich Islands ought to be respected; 


The same.commissioners obtained an agreement by England 
and France to recognize the independence of Hawaii and never 
to take possession of its territory. 

In reply to.a letter from Hon. Baward Everett, United States 
minister to England, concerning the seizure of the Sandwich 
Islands by Lord George Paulet, Hon. Henry Legare, of South 
Carolina, Secretary of State, wrote as follows, on June 13, 1843; 


It is well known that our settled policy is the strictest nonintervention in 
what does not immediately concern us, that we accept governments de facto 
as governments. de jure, and that above all we have no wish to plant or to ac- 
quiro coloniesabroađ. Yet there is something so entirely peculiar in the re. 

ions between this little common and ourselves that we might even feel 
justified, consistently with our own principles, in interfering by force to 

vent its failing into the hands of one of the great powers of Europe. 
hese relations spring out of the local situation, the his and the char- 
neter and institutions of the Hawaitan Islands. as well as out-of the declara- 
tions formally made by this Government d the course of the last ses- 
sion of ss, to Which I beg leave to call your particular attention. 

Ifthe attempts now making by ourselves, as well as by other Christian 
powers to open the markets of to a more commerce be suc- 
cessful, there can be no doubt but that a great part of that commerce will 
find its way over the Isthmus. In that event it will he impossible to overrate 
the importance of the Hawaiian group as astage in the long voyaga between: Asia 
and America. Bul without anticipating events. which, however, seem inevitable, 
and even approaching, the actual demands ot an na make 

roads ports msable to us. I need not 


the free use of those tæads and 
remind you, who are in so pecullar manner d toſthat most important 
interest, commercial and political, that our t nursery ot seamen, the 


and resting 3 
sion of the Freese 
of the. 


any ent 
done imeem peers worthy of . 
ti ocean, 
t unfortunate situation. All arcounts 
cur in represen! this tribe, es y its chiefs, as having been within 
the last twenty-five years raised from à brutally savage state to a condi- 
tion which may be fairly called ctvilized. This is the work oft 3 
and it seems to me a instance of the beneficient influence of the 
powers that.had thus an 
of that vast ocean. 
curred, so far er om oe t, in the ob- 
80 us our, ces wen promong Bre 0 0 

sent Jast Raar umn yet the results ot Which Was 
d to use your best endeavors to 8 
may possi vo 

us to the ame end. 


In pursuance of the recommendation of President Tyler, Con- 
gress provided for a diplomatic offleer at the Sandwi Islands, 
and George Brown, of Massachusetts, was appointed commis- 
sioner March 3, 1843, and was cordially received,{but.owing to a 
dispute which arose over the arrest of an American named 
Wiley, Mr. Brown was afterward recalled at the request of the 
King, although his action was approved by our Government. 
He was succeeded by Mr. A. Ten Eyck, who unsu sought 
to negotiate a treaty and who was chided by Secretary James 
Buchanan. for being too aggressive. The Secretary said, Au- 
gust 28, 1848: 
F. rensons it convicti ; conciliatory 
SLN Ter nl your Eana SOLUS: . 6 
the 8 hope —— you rng ct rt me K —.— a result 
W. highly advantageous ; 5 migh 
counsel and advice render the Hawaiian Government, as well as the 
of your own country, important services. We ardently desire that the Ha- 
n Islands may maintain their independence. It would be ly inju- 
rious to our interests if, tempted by their weakness, they should be seized 
by Great Britain or Prance; mi ally sosince our recent acquisitions 
from Mexico on the ‘Pacific Ocean. 


Mr. Ten Eyck resigned in September, 1848, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Charles Eames, who on October 22, 1849, concluded a 
treaty between the United States and the Hawaiian Government, 
which was signed by himself and the King’s commissioner, 
Gerret P.J udd, at San Francisco, October 22, 1849. 


A subsequent treaty was negotiated and signed at Washington, 
December 20,1849, by John M. Clayton, Secretary of State, and 
Jackson Jarves, Hawaiian commissioner. The treaty was pro- 
claimed November 9, 1850. 

During 1850 the good offices of this Government were invoked 
by the Hawaiian King to adjust controversies with France, and 
Secretary Clayton instructed Minister Rives, at Paris, to use 


proper efforts to that end, saying in his letter of J uly 5, 1850: 
The ‘tment will be slow to believe tha: 


same 
they have pursued in regard to Tahiti. VVV 
‘warranted by circumstances, you may take a proper opportunity. 
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mate to the minister of foreign affairs of France that the situation of the 
Sandwich Islands, in respect to our possessions on the Pacific and the bonds 
commercial and of other descriptions. between them and the United States, 
are such that we could never with indifference allow them to pass under the 
dominion or exclusive control of any other power. We do not ourselves 
covet sovereignty over them. We would be content that they should remain- 
under their present rulers, who, we believe, are disposed to be just and im 
partial in their dealings with all nations. 


5 negotiations, Hon. Luther Severance, of Maine, 
who had me the United States Commissioner at the Sand- 
wich Islunds, in dispatches from March 11 to 21, 1851, to Dan- 
iel Webster, who was again the Secretary of State, stated that 
the King and his officers had become so apprehensive of the 
hostile purposes of the French that they were contemplatin 
the hauling down of the Hawaiian flag and raising the Unite 
States ensign with a view to annexation. He said they had con- 
sulted the British consul-general about a joint guaranty of pro- 
tection by England and the United States, but he haa been able 
to gave them no satisfaction, as he felt bound by his Govern- 
ment's agreement with France in 1843 not to assume any pro- 
tectorate. The King had expressed a desire to obtain from 
Mr. Severance assurance that should the King raise the United 
States in case of any hostile movement by the French navy, 
the American Commissioner would protect it, but Mr. Sever- 
ance preferred to keep away so as to avoid all appearance of 
intrigue to bring about a result which, however desirable, and 
as many believe ultimately inevitable, must still be attended 
with difficulties and embarrassments.” He said: 


be raised 
shore, and a host will soon rush here from California to uphold the Stars and 
Stri But then if the French should fire upon the town from the corvette, 
might not Capt. Gardinerinterpose to protect American peo pas which is to 
be found on both sides of every streetin town and allalongthe wharves? Un- 
der the circumstances Iam strongly inclined to this opinion, but it requires 
very serious refiection. I hops no outbreak may change the present state of 
things till Ican hear from youand know how far I can be justified in calling 
upon a volunteer force or any of our vessels of war to defend the American 
flag should it be raised here by the consent or desire of the existing govern- 
ment. 

The Serieuse may now go away without commtting any act of hostility, 
but the difficulties are not settled. The French may return with a larger 
force. They have more ships of war in the Pacific—one frigate and a brig, 
I believe. e natives look upon them as enemies, and if they come 
on a like errand we shall be again N to for protection and the subject 
of annexation will come up again with added force. 

I hope the exigency not arrive till after I have heard from you, as I 

eatly fear my inclination may lead me to transcend my authority. Mean- 
fime I shall endeavor to retain the confidence of the g, the chiefs, and 
the cabinet. Of the latter, John Young, minister of the interior, is the son 
of an Englishman by a native woman. Mr. Wylie, minister of foreign re- 
lations, is a Scotchman, liberal and learned. Dr. Judd, minister of finance, 
is from New York; so is the chief justice, W. L. Lee; and so is Mr. Bishop, 
the collector-general, who boards at the same table with me. Mr. Bates, the 
attorney-general, is from Michigan. Mr. Armstrong, minister of public in- 
struction, isfrom Pennsylvania; J Andrews isfrom Ohio. These Amer- 
icans are now Hawaiian subjects, but they retain their affection for their 
native country. 


On Wednesday, March 12, 1851, Mr. Severance wrote that the 
Hawaiian Government had placed in his hands a cession of the 
sovereignty of the islands, as follows: 

WEDNESDAY (2 o'clock p. m.). 


aper. 
presence and deliver: 


Ane King . the Commissioner ot the United States, in case the 
of the Uni 


y. 
The T thus sealed is a cession of the sovereignty of the islands to the 
United States by proclamation of the King, to be held until some arrange- 
ment satisfactory to all parties can be made consistent with the treaty obli- 
tions already 5 and in — none such can be made, then the trans- 

of sovereignty to tual. 

1 of psa 8 consent of the United States, which I have 
not the authority to pledge, but I shall keep the paper and be governed by 
circumstances. The most T can do is to accept the transfer provisionally 
and wait for the decision of my Government thereupon. The proclamation 
also authorizes vessels with Hawaiian registers carry the flag of the 
United States. 

Dr. Judd, in the sence of Mr. Young, assured me that the King and his 
chosen and co tutional advisers were unanimous in agreeing to the 
course they had taken. 


On the 2ist of March Mr. Severance wrote: 


The question of indemnity to the Hawaiian Government for property de- 
strayed, the King’s yacht carried off, and the damages under the Laplace 
treaty is to be referred to the French Government. I do not see that M. 
gains anyth whatever by his mission. When the Sérieuse goes 
away the Vandalia go also, but I hope another American ship of war 
will soon be here. The natives look to us now as their friends and pe 
and they do not regard the matter as finally settled, as indeed it is 
not. New demands may be made at any time, and perhaps a larger arma- 
ment be sent to enforce them. 
Now, the N may arise, What shall I do with the King's cession to 
the United States? Ought I to retain it it heasks for it? I think I shall not 


give itup till I hear from you. We have a great interest in the islands, and 
may as Well hold the paper as 5 a cession to any other poyer. 
We should not enforce it against the of the and his chiefs, but his 
health is precarious, and such are the habits of appointed successor 
there is no — whom he may choose for his cons vise: 


event the Pip ns 
any new culties arise. 

pt. Gardiner, of the Vandalia, will take this letter and forward it to you 
by some trusty hand. 


In replying to these dispatches, under date of July 14, 1851, 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Webster, reasserted the sincere de- 
sire of the United States to observe the independence of the 
Hawaiian Government, but he also took occasion to declare the 
special interest of the people of the United States in the affairs 
of those islands, as follows: 

This Government still desires to see the nationality of the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment maintained, its independent administration of public affairs re- 
spected, and its prosperity and reputation increased. 

But while thus in ed to exercise any sinister influence itself over the , 


counsels of Hawaii, or to overawe the procee: of its government by the 
menace or the actual application of superior tary force, it expects to see 


other powerful nations act in the same spirit. It is, therefore, with un- 
feign be, that the President has read the correspondence and become 
acquain' With the circumstances occurring between the Hawaiian Gov- 


ernment and M. Perrin, the commissioner of ce at Honolulu. 

It is too plain to be denied or doubted that demands were made upon the 
Hawaiian Government by the French commissioner wholly inconsistent 
with its character as an independent state, demands which if submitted to 
in this case would be sure to be followed by other demands equally deroga- 
tory, not only from the same quarter, but — also from other states, 
and this could only end in rendering the islands and their government a 
prey to the stronger commercial nations of the world. 

Itcan not be expected that the Government of the United States could 
look on a course of things leading to such a result with indifference. 

The Hawalian Islands are ten times nearer to the United States than to 
any of the powers of Europe. Five-sixths of all theircommercial intercourse 
is with the United States, and these considerations, together with others of 
a more general character, have fixed the course which the Government of 
the United States will pursue in regard tothem. The annunciation of this 
policy will not surprise the governments of Europe, nor be thought to be un- 
reasonable by the nations of the civilized world, and that policy is that while 
the Government of the United States, itself faithful to its original assur- 
ance, scrupulously re; the independence of the Hawaiian Islands, it can 
never consent to see those islands taken possession of by either of the great 
commercial powers of Europe, nor can it consent that demands, manifestly 
5 5 and derogatory and inconsistent with a bona fide independence, shall 
be inforced against that Government. 

* * * * * * * 

The Navy Department will receive instructions to place and to keep the 
naval armament of the United States in the Pacific Ocean in such a state of 
strength and preparation as shall be requisite for the preservation of the 
honor and 3 the United States and the safety of the Government 
of the Hawaiian Islands. $ 

I have, etc., 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

On the same date Mr. Webster inclosed to Commissioner Sev- 
erance a letter of private instructions, in which he stated ths 
limitations of executive diplomatic authority with such clearness, 
and so carefully impressed upon the Commissioner that the ex- 
ercise of the war-making power could be authorized only by Con- 
ess, that one cannot fail to regret that President Cleveland and 
is Secretary of State seem never to have read that terse but 
luminous exposition of constitutional limitations. Mr. Webster 

said: 

I now write you a letter of private instructions, made necessary by sug- 
gestions con in your communications by Lieut. Johnson. 

In the first place, I have tosay that the ee ppower in this Govern- 
ment rests entirely with Congress, and that the President can authorize bel- 
ligerent opens only in the cases expressly ge bag for by the Constitu- 

e 0 


to re 


art with either in a e With the other, still, if this interfer- 


ence be an act of hostile force, it ts no 


In my official letter of this date I have spoken of what the United States 
would doin certain con mcies. Butin thus speaking of the Government 
of the United States J do not mean the Executive power, bul the Government in 
its general aggregate, and especially that branch of the Government which pos- 
sesses the war-making power. This distinction you will carefully observe. 


In regard to the contingent proposal of cession to the United 
States, Mr. Webster advised the Commissioner that the ques- 
tion rose above the jurisdiction of the Commissioner’s functions, 
and that while it was proper for him to communicate the propo- 
sition to his Government, such important matters as cession or 
annexation must be determined by the authorities at Washing- 
ton. His words were these: 


You will see by my official letter, which you are at liberty to communicate 
to that pled Bon the disposition of the: United States to maintain its in- 
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8 beyond that you will not . The act of contingent or 
conditional surrender, which you mention in your letter as having been 
1 in your hands, you will please return to tne Hawaiian Government. 
this case the Government of the United States acts upon principles of 
general policy; it will protect its own rights. It feels a deep interest in the 
servation of Hawaiian independence, and all questions beyond this, should 
arise, must be considered and settled here by the competent authorities. 


e s + * * * + 


You will therefore not encourage in them, nor indeed in any others, a: 
idea or expectation that the islands will become annexed tò the Uni 
States. All this, I repeat, will be judged of hereafter, as circumstances and 
events may require, by ths Government at Washington. 


That “circumstances and events” did keep the subject of an- 
nexation prominent in the intercourse of the two governments 
is conspicuously established by the fact that in 1854 Hon. Wil- 
liam L. Marcy, then Secretary of State, authorized the negotia- 
tion of a treaty of annexation on terms which he indicated. His 
correspondence with United States Commissioner Gregg at 
Honolulu is full of interest and instruction in the evidence it 
affords of the views of policy entertained by the executive gov- 
ernment of the United States forty years ago. In his letter of 
April 4, 1854, Secretary Marcy 8 


In your general instructions you were furnished with the views ot this 
Government in regard to any change in the political affairs of the Sandwich 
Islands. The President was aware, when those instructions were reopened. 
that the question of transferri the sovereignty of those islands to the 
United States had been ra and favorably r ved by many influential 
individuals residing therein. It was foreseen that at some period, not far 
distant, such a change would take place, and that the Hawaiian Islands 
would come under the protectorate of or be transferred to some foreign 
poras: You were informed that it was not the policy of the United States 

accelerate such a change; but if, in the course of events, it became un- 
avoidable, this Government would much prefer to acquire the sovereignty 
of these islands for the United States, rather than to see it transferred to 


any other power. 

If any foreign connection is to be formed, the geographical position of 
these islands indicates that it should be with us. Our commerce with them 
far exceeds that of all other countries; our citizens are embarked in the 
most important business concerns of that country, and some of them hold 
important public positions. In view of the large American interests there 
established and the intimate commercial relations existing at this time it 
might well be regarded as the duty of this Government to prevent these 
islands from 5 append: of any other fore: power. 

ur received at this Department that the 


Itappears 1 2 patches late 
ruling authorities of the Hawaiian Government have become convinced of 
their bility to sustain themselves any longer as an independent State, 


and are prepared to throw themselves upon our protection or to seek incor- 
3 into our political system. Fears are entertained by those who 
avor such a measure that if the United States should manifest a disinclina- 
tion to receive the proffered sovereignty of this country, the people would 
seek elsewhere a less desirable connection or be given over to anarchy. 

The information contained in your last dispatch, No. 10, dated the 7th of 
Feb: , renders it highly probable that the ruling powers of that Govern- 
ment will have presented to you, as our 8 agent, an offer of the sov- 
ereignty of their 8 to the United States. The President has deemed 
it proper that you should be furnished with instructions for the guidance of 
your conduct in such an emergency. With this dispatch you will be fur- 
Dished with a full power to treat with the present authorities of the Hawaiian 
Government for the transfer of the S wich Islands to the United States. 
This can 8 done by a convention or treaty, which will not be valid 
until it is ratified by the Senate of the United States. 


. 0 + $ * kd 0 


It you should succeed in making a treaty transfe: the islands to the 
United States, it is advisable that it should S of the 
Hawalian Government before it is sent here for the consideration of the 
President and the Senate. You are directed to induce that Government to 
send on one or more persons at the same time the treaty is forwarded, 
clothed with full powers to assent to any modifications of it whizh may here 
be made. In view of the great uncertainty as to the terms by which the ces- 
sion of the sovereignty of the islands may be encumbered, the carrying out 
of this suggestion is deemed to be of great importance. 

I have good reasons to believe that some of the leading powers of Euro 
would be very unwilling to see the Sandwich Islands become a part of the 
United States, and if an opportunity occurred, would endeavor to defeat 
any negotiation for that purpose. This consideration and others make it 
important that you should bring it to a close as expeditiously as possible. 
The treaty should be here in time to be submitted to the Senate at its pres- 
ent session. 

Iam, etc., 
W. L. MARCY. 


Mr. Gregg's letters set forth in detail the vigorous opposition 
of the British consul-general to the proposed annexation of Ha- 
waii to the United States, and on October 2, 1854, he wrote: 

I now feel some confidence that immediately upon the arrival of the 
the treaty will be signed and ratified. The Ning is unwilling to mate axe 
action taken in his absence, but at the same time anxious to bring matters 
to a speedy conclusion, Liholiho has already given his formal assent tothe 
negotiations so far, by countersigning with the ministers the protocols and 
also the draft of the treaty, acopy of which I have sent you. Present a 
pearances indicate tes the period of procrastination is nearly at an end, 
and I indulge the e tation of being able tosend home a treaty of annexa- 
tion in time for the commencement of the next session of Congress. 


On the 11th of November, 1854, a draft of a treaty acceptable 
to the King was received at the State Department from Mr. 
Gregg. It contained stipulations for annuities regatin 
three times the sum offered for that purpose by Mr. Marc 
for the admission of the Kingdom as a State of the Union. These 
provisions were objected to gas Government, but before any 
conclusion was reached the g, Kamehameha IIT, died, and 
was succeeded in February, 1855, by a prince who held views 
unfavorable to the project, and so the treaty failed. 


In 1855, on the 20th of July, a treaty of reciprocity was con- 
cluded at Washington by Mr. Marcy and Judge Lee, the King’s 
commissioner; but, although the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs appears to have been favorable to it, ratification failed, 
it is said, by reason of the pressure of more important and ab- 
1 * 

In 1863 the rank of our diplomatic representative at the Sand- 
wich Islands was raised to that of minister resident. The ab- 
sorbing events of the wat of the rebellion diverted public atten- 
tion from Hawaiian affairs, although the subjects of reciprocity 
and annexation were occasionally discussed. In the winter of 
1866 Emma, the Queen Dowager of the Sandwich Islands, vis- 
ited this country on her way from England to Honolulu, and re- 
ceived courteous attentions, 4 

Hon. William H. Seward, then Secretary of State, had his at- 
tention called to the peculiar situation of the Hawaiian Islands 
by the correspondence of Minister Resident Edward McCook in 
1866-67; and, as cumulative testimony of the conviction of all 
thoroughly informed representatives of our Government that 
the manifest destiny“ of the Sandwich Islands must be found 
in identification with the United States, I soe here from a dis- 
patch of September 3, 1866, from Minister McCook to Secretary 
Seward, as follows: 

Geographically these islands occupy the same important relative position 
toward the Pacific thit the Bermudas do toward the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, a position which makes them important to the English, con- 
venient to the French, and, inthe event of war with either of those ae 
absolutely necessary to the United States. Destitute of both army 
navy, the Hawaiian Government is without the 1 to resist on, 
to com . to respect the neutrality of her ports. Equally dest 
tute of finan resources, they are without the means of indemnifying 
those who may suffer through their weakness. 

The spirit of this whole people is wrens re and 8 
American. The King, his half dozen half-civill nobles, as Many cabine 
ministers, and the lord bishop of Honolulu (Staley) constitute the entire ar- 
istocratic element of the country, either in factor infeeling. And when this 
dynasty ends, as end it will prona within the next year, I am sure thatit 
the American Government indicates the slightest desire to test in these 
islands the last Napoleonic conception in the way of territorial extension 

ou will find the people here with great unanimity demanding by votes, 
ly expressed, annexation to“ the United States. 


Mr. McCook, having been authorized to revive the subject of 
a sa! aos weet wrote a private note to 1 Seward 
June 7, 1867, in which the following significant suggestions were 
made: 

Should the treaty be ratified, I will feel that I have possibly accomplished 
alll can sorap in my present position, and will probably wish to return 
to my home in Colorado, unless you should favor the absolute uisition of 
the Hawalian Islands, in which event I would like to conduct the ti- 
ations. Ithink their 5 could be purchased ſrom the present a 
and feel sure that the people of the United States would receive such a pur- 
chase with universal acclamation. Will you permit me to suggest that you 
sound Mr. Harris on the subject? 

Ina confidential note in reply Mr. Seward granted leave to 
Mr. McCook to come to Washington when the reciprocity treaty 
should be under consideration, and he also said: 

You are at liberty to sound the proper authority on the large subject men- 
tioned in your note, and ascertain probable conditions. You may confiden- 
tially receive overtures and communicate the same to me. 

5 I Will act upon your suggestion in that relation in regard to a party now 
ere. 

The “subject” referred to was annexation and the party“ 
mentioned was the Hawaiian Minister at Washington. It is prob- 
able that a conference was held on the subject by Mr. Seward 
and Mr. Harris, but notes of itdo notappear. On the 12th of 
September, however, Mr. Seward, writing confidentially to Mr. 
McCook, said: 

Circumstances have transpired here which induce a belief that a stron, 
interest, based upon a desire for annexation of the Sandwich Islands, 
be active in opposing a ratification of the reciprocity treaty. It will be ar- 
gued that the reciprocity will tend to hinder and defeat an early annexation, 
to Mere the people ot the Sandwich Islands are supposed to be now strongly 

clined, 

The Secretary advised the Minister to remain at Honolulu 
andabandon hisearlier plan to visit Washington, and he added— 

That if the pornoya annexation should conflict with the policy of reciproc- 
ity, annexation is in every case to be preferred. 

The treaty was ratified July 30, 1867, and was promptly sent 
to the Senate, where it was reported in February, 1868, but was 
not finally acted upon until June 1, 1870, when it was rejected. 

In his message of December 9, 1868, President Johnson called 
attention to Hawaii in the following words: 

It is known and felt by the Hawaiian Government and people that their 
Government and institutions are feeble and 1 that the United 
States, being so near a neighbor, would be unwilling to see the islands pass 
under foreign control. Their prosperity is continually disturbed by expec- 
tations and alarms of unfriendly political p s, as weil from the 
United States as from other foreign powers A reciprocity treaty, while it 
could not materially diminish the revenues of the United States, would be a 
3 of the good will and forbearance of all nations until the people 

islands shall of themselves, at no distant day, voluntarily apply Sor 
into the Union. 

The subject of annexation continued to be discussed in our 
diplomatic correspondence and became more and more favors- 
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bly regarded in both countries. In 1871 Minister Resident 

A. Pierce d annexation in.a letter, which President 

rant deemed of suficient importance to send it confidentially 

to the Senate; with a suggestion that the views of that body 

would be very acceptable with reference to any future course 
which there might be a disposition to adopt.” 

In a dispatch to Minister Pierce, dated March 25, 1873, Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, sent instructions of the most 

cand rtant character, which show how seriously our 
vernment felt obliged to consider the inevitable drift of our 
relations with that American colony in the mid-Pacific. 

The situation was frankly stated by Mr. Fish in an instruction 
of considerable length and importance on the 25th of March, 
1873, in which, turning from reciprocity to annexation, always a 
question full of interest,” he Baid: 


‘Whe position ot the Sandwich Islands as an qu 
ing the whole of our ons.on the Pacific 
thoseislands.a 
States. It is very clear that this Government can not be expected 
to their 


taronting and command- 


A military ð 

forded in the Atlantic—the latter has been submitted to from necessity,in- 
asmuch as it was with our erument- hut we desire no addi- 
tional similar outposts in the hands of those who may at some future time 
use them to our advantage. 

ne condition of the Government of Hawaii and its evident tendency to 
decay and dissolution force upon us the earnest consideration ot its duture— 
— its near future. 


acquisitions, ’ 
also those and of wise foresight who 
the Shon cud she limits of this nation, and that-will 
in coast and 

to commence and Christian civilization. 


are NOW opentng 
"We are not in possession of information 
not sufficient!, th respect to thi 
resources, 
mustsoon be 
toward this Government. 
You will, therefore, at the earliest date 
and accurate information upon the several questions above alluded to, and 
also as to the relative. condition of the is sat this time, with respect to 
each questionas compared with former periods. 
If there be official. documents or reports as to trade; population, debt, ete., 


States; and you will cautiously and prude 
7 ot ceo Py views of the 
a ties on this q my if there be any entertained 


and 
which such project could be carried into 
KALAKAUA CROWNED IN PRESENCE OF UNITED STATES "TROOPS. 


King Lunalilo died 1 3, 1874, without having named a 
successor, and the election of a monarch, therefore, devolved 
upona legislative assembly which convened February 12. There 
were two candidates, the aed Dowager Emma, widow of Kame- 
hamena IV, and Col. David Kalakaua, à native, not in the line 
of descent from the zoigping, chiefs, but popular among the 
white people of the islands. There was great excitement; and 
when akaua was chosen by 39 votes, with only 6 for Queen 
Emma, a mob of the latter’s adherents surrounded the court- 
house and sacked the building, and the Government called on 
the United States Minister and na val officers for aid, and forces 
were landed from United States ships ‘Tuscarora and Ports- 
mouth, under command of Commander Belknap, and supported 
‘Commander Skerrett, which dispersed the mob and took 
on of the public buildings for the preservation of order. 
of ssventy men subsequently landed from Her Britannic 
sship Tenedos, but their action in landing without re- 
quest was disapproved by the commander of that vessel. 
The report o United States Minister Henry A. Pierce, dated 
February 17, 1874, gives an interesting account of the installa- 
tion of Kalakaua, from which Iwill quote these extracts: 


It was at this condition or tof affairs that Ireceived requests from 

3 and Minister and Governor Di tocause anarmed 

orce. to be landed from the United States vessels of -war Tuscarora and 

Portsmouth, then in port. To Commander Belknap, of the Tuscarora, as 

being the senior United States naval officer present and eyewitness with 

myself ot all the events ot the day, I immediately made the request, in con- 

formity with the solicitations of the authorities above named. Within the 

of ten minutes’ time 150 men and officers, under the ——— com- 

is of Commander Belknap and Commander Skerrett, were ed from 

their vessels, and arrived at thecourthouse and took ssion of the build- 

ing and square of ground surrounding the same. ‘he greater part ot the 

mob instantly dispersed. Some few.of the ringleaders who remained were 
mrrested on the spot by deputy sheriffs, assis by our officers and men. 

+ v E 2 5 s s 


A force 


friend; to 
4Imowledged David Kalakaua as the King of the 
hereafter recognize him as such, and we advised her to do the ‘forthe 
interests of herself and people and for the preservation of the peace of the 


her to accept the fact of 
the legality of selection as King, and to urge her 8 like- 
wise.do the same, and not to commit any more acts of violence or disorder. 
Queen Emma listened to my remarks and advice with great attention and 


8 ee 
e same day, in the afternoon, she publicly addressed her ne and 
gavo — the W g had indicated, and 117 sent a anneo. e King 
. ackn him as sovereign of the realm peo) 
woulddothe same. — 7 ie a mle 
+ è * * * 2 + 
In this connection, I beg teave further to say that the legation and all 
i can citizens here are under deep obligations to Commanders Belkna 
ia nope ope their ees er ae and marines, com th 
arces | ‘were landed on the 12th tant, ia nga ee | ae I 
day and for services rendered since in guarding the public buildings and 
preserving order. 
oS * * 8 g a 
The weakness. of the Government will probably increase, as the military 
pee 8 force can not be relied on to support the law or to arrest its vid - 


Were it not for the serious condition of things emanating from the above- 
named facts one would be amusingly reminded by the Hawaiian court and 
Government, their: “paraphernalia; etiquette, and diminutiveness of 
the nation and absence of strength, of the court and government of Offen- 
bach's Grand Duchess of Geralstine. 

Hereafter a United States vessel of war should always be stationed at these 
islands under a system ofreliefs. A time may arrive when the United States 
Government will und it necessary for the interests of our nation and its 
eens citizens ‘here to take possession of this country by military occu- 

Tam, sir ete., 
HENRY A: PIERCE. 

Kalakauawas inaugurated King February 13, 1874, and in the 
autumn of that year visited the United States on the United 
States steamship Benicia, and was the recipient of friendly at- 
tentions. He returned home on the United States steamship 
‘Pensacola. 


other power should deem it proper to em 
waiian Government to 2. 


nor unpre 
charge of its treaty o 

And again, on December 1, 1881, Mr. Blaine emphasized the 
policy of the United States in these words: 


December 6, 1884, a convention was concluded at Washington 
extending the terms of the reciprocity treaty for seven years and 
embracing the cession of Pearl River Harbor, as follows: 

ARTICLE II. 

His Majong the King of the Hawaiian Isiands grants to the Government 
of thé United States the exclusive right to enter the harbor of Pearl River, 
in the Island of Oahu, and to establish and maintain theres coaling and re- 

station for the use.of vessels of the United States, and to that end the 
nited States may improve the entrance to said harbor and do all other 
things needful to the purpose aforesaid. 

Owing to considerable opposition to the extension of the origi- 
nal compact by the sugar interests of this country and further 
discussion of the subject in Congress, the convention was not rat- 
ified:until November,1887. The extension of the treaty and the 
Pearl River Harbor cession were also opposed by Great Britain 
as the general policy.of that Government. 

THE RISING OF 1857. 
King Kalakaua proved a dissolute and corrupt ruler, and in 
May, 1887, a great scandal arose by the disclosure that the King 
obtained 875,000 from a Chinaman named Aki as a bribe to 
grant him the control of the opium license,.and had afterwards 
anted the license instead to a syndicate headed by one Chung 
umg, who paid him $80,000forit, Hisaccomplice in this bribery, 
Junius Kaae, was simultaneously appointed to the important 
office of registrar of conveyances, and acts.of gross extravagance 
following this, caused widespread excitement and dissatisfaction 
withthe recklesssystem of government. A secret league of citi- 
gens had been forming for some time, and on the afternoon of 
June 30, 1887, all business was s e ex mass meeting 
was held in Honolulu under gunrd of a on of rifles. 

Resolutions were unanimously declaring that the Gov- 

ernment had “ceased through incompetency and corruption to 
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perform the functions and to afford the protection to personal 
and rty rights for which all rere aoe and de- 
man of the King the dismissal of his cabinet, the restitu- 
tion of the $75,000 received as a bribe from Aki, thedismissal of 
Junius Kaae from the land office, and a pledge that the King 
would no longer interfere in politics. A committee of thirteen 
was sent to wait on the King with these demands. His troops 
had mostly deserted him, and the native populace seemed quite 
indifferent to hisfate. He called in the re ntatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Portugal, to whom he 
offered to transfer his powers as King. This they refused, but 
advised him to lose no time in forming a new cabinet and sign- 
ing a new constitution. Accordingly he sent a written reply 
the next day, which virtually conceded every point demanded. 
The new cabinet, consisting of Godfrey Brown, minister of for- 
eign affairs; L. A. Thurston, minister of the interior; W. L. 
Green, minister of finance, and C. W. Ashford, attorney-gen- 
eral, wassworn in onthe same day, July 1. 27 5 

As the King had yielded the proposed republican constitution 
was dropped, and the constitution of 1864 revised in such a way 
as to secure two principal objects, viz, to pisen end toautocratic 
rule by making the ministers responsible only to the people 
through the Legislature and to widen the suffrage by extend 
it to foreigners, who till then had been practically debarre 
from naturalization. This revolution was accomplished without 
bloodshed, and the election held in September proved a virtual 
ratification of the new constitution. 5 

In May, 1873, Gen. Schofield and Lieut. Col. Alexander, United 
States Engineers, under confidential instructions from the Sec- 
retary of War, had made a full report upon the value of Pearl 
River Harbor as a coaling and repair station, recommending its 
acquisition, and later he appeared before a committee of the 
House of Representatives to urge the ore ehh of some meas- 
ure looking to the control of the Sandwich Islands by the United 
States. 

MARINES LANDED IN 1839, 


On the 20th of July, 1889, an attempt was made by Robert W. 
Wilcox and Robert Boyd, two half-caste Hawaiians, with a foree 
of “prone e che King. TONORA, to . sure ee, 
and depose the A y occupi grounds s 
the government building, and the King notified the United 
States Minister, Hon. George W. Merrill, appointed under Presi- 
dent Cleveland's first Administration, who becoming satisfied 
that serious trouble was threntened, at once requested Com- 
mander Woodward to land a force of marines from the United 
States ship Adams, which was promptly done. Mr. Merrill re- 
ports: x 


The appearance of the marines on the streets and at the legation had a 

very favorable effect on the 
ceased by reason of the ina! 
nes of the fire of the 


ldings. 
2 2 — * $ E * 
Tu the afternoon, and as soon asl ascertained from one of the cabinet min- 
isters that t 


an attempt would be made to dislodge the insurgents from the 
n and as there were large 
crowds ot peoplecongregated on the streets, I deemed it advisable to ask for 
the landing of 777. O AORDI miler dre Gone 
cautionary measure in the event any ce be 


o'clock p. m. Early the following morning all the men belonging to the 


Adams returned to the shi 

The members of the et and many prominent residents expressed 
much commendation of the prompt landing of the men, and remarked upon 
the very salutary effect thelr presence seemed to have among the people on 


the streets. 


He summed up the affair in the following telegram: 
On July 30 unsuccessful attempt by about one hundred half-castes and na- 
vernment and 


tives to overthrow Go t depose King. Insurrection s ‘essed 
by Hawaiian Government without foreign Six — tilled, 12 
‘wounded. same Men from United States steamship 


tored day. 
Adams permission, to protect lives and property if found neces- 
sary; afterwards returned to ship. 


In requesting that the naval forces be landed to preserve or- 
der, Minister Merrill found 3 in the explicit instruc- 
tions issued to him by Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, Secretary of 
State, under date of July 12, 1887, as follows: i 

In the absence of any detailed information from you of the late disord 
in the domestic control of Hawaii, and the changes whieh have taken piace 
in the official corps of that Government, I am not able to give you other 
than general instructions, which on be communicated in substance to the 
commander of vessel or vessels of this Government in the waters of Hawaii, 
With whom you will freely confer, in order that such prompt and efficient 


we abstain from interference with the domestic affairs of Hawaii, 
5 See 5 — yet obstruc- 
i channels of legitimate commerce ur ——— 


be 
ana the tatives of their 
mo internal discord must be mered to pmpa tham 7 > AT ADA power, and 


Your own aid and co as well as the assistance of the officers of the 
Government vessels, if fo necessary, will therefore AL Eag Aie roe 
to promote the reign of law and respect for orderly government in 

Shortly after the uprising of July, 1889, a constitutional dis- 
pute between the King and the cabinet was decided by the su- 
pone court against the King, the effect of which was that the 

ing’s signature on public documents was subject to the direc- 
tion of the cabinet and that the functions of government must 
be conducted by that council. 

MR. STEVENS APPOINTED—LILIDOKALANI SUCCEEDS TO THE ‘THRONE. 

The foregoing furnishes a . ee but comprehensive summa 
of the policy and relations which had existed between the U 
States and the Hawaiian Islands for more than half a century, 
when, inSeptember, 1889, Hon. John L. Stevens, of Augusta, Me., 
arrived in Honolulu and assumed the duties of United States 
Minister to the Kingdom of Hawaii. Mr. Stevens brought to 
the discharge of his diplomatic functions at that important point 
an unusually valuable equipment of experience in public affairs 
and familiarity with our diplomatic policy and interests. A 
journalist of recognized ability, he had been for years the asso- 
ciate of Mr. Blaine in the management of the leading cuter gues 
at the capital of his State, and in addition to repeated and emi- 
nent service in both branches of the State Legislature, he had 
served with distinction under successive Administrations as 
United States Minister to Par and Uruguay, and United 
States Minister to Sweden and Norway. 

In December, 1890, Kalakaua arrived in the United States 
on a friendly visit, and died in San January 20, 1891. 
His remains were conveyed to Honolulu on board United States 
steamship Charleston, the flagship of Rear-Admiral Brown, ar- 
riving January 29, whereupon his sister, who had been regent 
durin absence, was proclaimed Queen under the title of 
Lilinokalani. She had been married to an Englishman named 


J. O. Dominis under her full name of Lydia Kamakaeha Liliuo- 


kalani. 

Mr. Speaker, the reign of Kalakaua, covering sixteen years, 
was characterized by reckless extravagance and corrup- 
tion that constantly emphasized the anomaly of main 
monarchical rule in a country that had outgrown its shallow pre- 
tense. He was surrounded from the first by all sorts of adven- 
turers and irresponsible people who led or encouraged him in the 
worst excesses, and thus stimulated the discontent among the 
better class of the people. On the day of his coronation the 
crowns for himself and Queen Kap cost $10,000, he built a 
palace of great cost, and these were but types of the profligate ex- 
penditures of his reign. 

When his sister Liliuokalani succseded him on the throne, 
while her character had not been above reproach, it was be- 
lieved that she was more capable than Kalakaua, and the good 
will of the people wasextended to her in the hope that she would 
display the good-natured traits of her brother without the other 
characteristics that had deprived him of publicconfidence. She 
made amiable and lavish professions at the outset, but began al- 
most immediately to develop qualities that had been entirely 
lacking in her brother, and notably an intense native prejudice 
and race hatred against the whites, and especially against the 
Americans. 

In this discussion I have sought to confine myself almost en- 
tirely to the documents submitted to Congress by the President, 
and in looking over the letters of Minister Stevens to his Gov- 
ernment, informing it of conditions and events in Hawaii, I find 
much that throws light upon the development of progressive 
public sentiment there, and upon the headstrong course of the 
Queen that led up to the revolution of 1893. The accession of 
the new Queen was announced as follows in a dispatch dated 
February 5, 1891, to Secretary Blaine: 

In the afternoon of January 29, prior to the removal of the Bhan Ave ro- 

ch fact 


mains from the Charleston, the new sovereign was aimed, of 
Iwas duly informed by the following communication: S 


“FOREIGN OFFICE, HONOLULU, January 29, 1891. 


highness, Princess as 
successor to his late majesty, Kalakaua, deceased, as of the Hawa- 
iian im accordance with the twenty-second article of the constitu- 
tion, under the style and title . 


“T have the honor to be, respect aud esteem, 
Jour excellency's most obedient humble servant, 
“JOHN A. CUMMINS, 
“ Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


“JOHN L. STEVENS. 
“United States Envoy Extraordinary 
“and Minister Plenipotentiary, Honolulu.” J 


The remains of the deceased King will remain in State at the royal palace 
will take The 


the Queen not having the power to change them without 
the previous action of that body. This sudden and err apr em (nea 
rete ani has been made without commotion and with no 
excitement. 
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THE GROWTH OF DISCONTENT. 


How immediately the Queen developed her arbitrary traits is 
shown by the following confidential dispatch from Minister 
Stevens, mailed only two weeks later, on February 22, 1891: 


UNITED STATES LEGATION, 
Honolulu, February 22, 1891, 
Sır: The funeral services, with the customary honors, of King Kalakaua, 
took place Feb 15, a full account of which being contained in the 
ted slips which I forwarded with a previous dispatch. Inthe two weeks 
while the royal remains were lying in state in the palace, there was a good 
deal of friction between the dowager Queen, Kapiolani, and the reigning 
Queen. Almost from the day of the arrival of the news, by the Charleston, 
ofthe death of Kalakaua, there has been a deep interest here us to what may 
be the course of the new sovereign as to the cabinet and the rsons Who 
may have her confidence. Unfortunately, ge mes the first hour of her accession 
she has been surrounded by soms of the worst elements in the country, persons of 
native and foreign birth, The present ministry has been but afew months in 
office, and the best men of the islands, including nearly all the principal 
business men, wish the Freter ministry to remain, who, by the present con- 
stitution, are chiefiy independent of the Crown and can not be removed ex- 
cept by impeachment, or by the vote of the Legislature. 
nder her extreme notions of sovereign authority and theinfluence of her 
bad advisers, the Queen is trying to force the resignation of the ministers 
and to get a cabinet composed of her tools. So far the ministers have re- 
fused to resign, and the best public opinion increases in their support. 
Should the supreme court sustain the right of the ministers, which is 
very clearly and strongly intrenched in the constitution, the ministers 
be supported by such a united dete tion of the business men and 
other better citizens of the islands as will force the Queen to yield; if she 
should still persist and attempt to form a ministry of her own, without the 
consent of the Legislature, she will surely imperil her throne. She is well 
known to be mu h more stubborn in character than her brother, the late 
King; but my agp ee belief is that she will finally yield to the legal and 
other legitimate forces operative against her present course, and place her- 
gelf in the hands of the conservative and respectable men of the country as 
the only way to retain her throne. 
I am, etc., 
JOHN L, STEVENS. 


On April 4, 1891, Mr. Stevens wrote that the supreme court 
having decided that the cabinet ot Kalakaua ceased to hold au- 
thority after his death, the Queen had desired that her favorite, 
Wilson, the half-white Tahitian, should be premier, but he had 
been unable to form a cabinet that the public would be 1 800 to 
tolerate, and had been obliged to be content with the marshal- 
ship of the Kingdom. A new cabinet was formed, composed of 
Widemann, Parker, Spencer, and Whiting, representing both 
political parties. Mr. Stevens added: 

The present indications as to the course of the new sovereign are more 


favorable than they were the first two or three weeks after her accession. 
Her 11 bearing and that of her husband, toward myself seem all that 
could be desired. 


February 8, 1892, Minister Stevens wrote: 


The semiannual election of members of the Hawaiian Lopialatare took 

lace February 3, after several weeks of exciting canvass. The principal 

ue on the part of the business men and more conservative and responsi- 

ble citizens, was in respect of treaty relations with the United States. ese 

supporters of the proposas new treaty, which they believe has been nego- 

tiated at Washington, had theapproval of the principal Government officials, 
though the cabinet is far from being vigorous and influential. 

+ * * * * * * 

The conservatives and friends of the treaty have secured most all of the 
nobles and enough of the representatives to give them a decisive majority, 
sufficient, it is as mg to secure the approval of the treaty, even with the 
Pearl Harbor grant in perpetuity. Not vag ht mga there may be a change 
of cabinet when the Legislature assembles in May. 

There are increasing indications that the annexation sentiment is grow- 
ing among the business men as well as with the less responsible of the for- 
eign and native population of the islands. The present political situation is 
feverish, and I see no prospect of its Up, Bt preg A otherwise until 
these islands become a part of the American Union or a possession of Great 
Britain. 


A month later, on the 8th of March, Minister Stevens sent to 
the State Department an important dispatch which has been so 
persistently misrepresented, that I will quote it entire: 


Mr. Stevens to Mr. Blaine. 
HONOLULU, March 8, 1892. 


ble contingencies in these islands, I ask for the in- 
partment of State on the fullowing, viz: 
and overturned by an orderly 


ers In ifr 5 of 
structions of the 

If the Government here should be s 
and peaceful revolutionary movement, largely of native Hawaiians, and a 

onal or republican government o; and proclaimed, would the 
Pinived States minister and naval commander here be justifiedin respond- 
affirmatively to the call of the members of the removed government to 
restore them to power or 4 ep them in possession of the Government 
buildings? Or should the United States minister and naval commander con- 
fine themselves exclusively to the preservation of American property, the pro- 
tection of American citizens, and the prevention of anarchy? Should a rev- 
olutionary attempt of the character indicated be @ there are strong 
reasons to presume that it would begin by the seizure of the police station, 
With its arms and ammunition, and this accomplished, the royal palace and 
the Government build: cont: the cabinet officers and archives would 
very soon be captured, the latter buildings beingsituated about one-third of 
a mile from the police station. 

In such contingencies would it be justifiable to use the United States forces 
here to restore the Government buildings to the possession of the displaced 
officials? Ordinarily in like circumstances the rule seems to be to limit the 
landing and movement of the United States force in foreign waters and do- 
minion exclusively to the protection of the United States legation and of 
the lives and property of American citizens. But as the relations of the 
United States to wali are exceptional, and in former years the United 
States officials here took somewhat exceptional action in circumstances of 
disorder, I desire to know how far the present minister and naval com- 
mander here may deviate from established international rules and prece- 
dents in the con nmcies indicated on the first part of this dispatch. 
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I have information, which I deem reliable, that there is an organized rev- 

S.conslderabte Dumber of whitte und bait walter lod e at 
erable n rot w ani W. chie divid 
of the latter two classes. = iri a 

This party is hostile to the Queen and to her chief confidants, especially 
0 to the coming to the throne of the halt. English heir-apparent now 
be: rd educated in England, and means to gain its object either by forcing 
the Queen to select her cabinet from its own members or else to overthrow 
the monarchy and establish a republic, with the ultimate view of annexa- 
tion to the United States of the whole islands. hye of this party mean 
only the former, and the other portion intend the latter. Failing to accom- 

lish the former, the most of the party would seek the latter alternative. I 

ve little doubt the revolutionary attempt would have been made ere this 
but for the presence here of the United States ship of war. I still incline to 
the opinion that the revolutionary attempt will not be made solong as there 
is a United States force in the harbor of Honolulu. But it would be rash to 
assume or assert this positively. Therefore I deem it my official duty to 
ask for instructions in view of possible contingencies. 

I may add that the “annexation” sentiment is increasing quite as much 
among the white residents and native Hawaiian and other workingmen who 
Own no sugar stock as with the sugar planters, 

Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN L. STEVENS. 


AN INSINUATION REBUKED. 


On the face of this dispatch, it is obvious that it had no refer- 
ence to the specific revolution which was precipitated by the 
Queen nearly a year afterwards, and the studied attempt to give 
it such a significance isshown to be baseless upon the most cursor. 
examination of its language and the surrounding facts. Mani- 
festly Mr. Stevens wished to know how far he should go in uphold- 
ing or restoring the Queen in case of such an uprising as he de- 
scribed. No answer was ever sent to that dispatch, and while 
there has been a disposition by some persons to insinuate to the 
contrary, the fact is that no specific reply was ever sent to or 
received by Minister Stevens, probably because the Secretary 
of State was unwilling to lay down positive instructions for 
extraordinary proceedings based upon the contingency of the 
occurrence of hypothetical conditions, and doubtless because he 
deemed it best to trust to the discretion of the Minister and 
naval commander to interpret their general instructions to meet 
any circumstances that might arise. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that I regret with 
a sense of pain that I can hardly express, that in this discussion 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] should have seen 
fit to take up a long-time discarded innuendo of a partisan press, 
and to intimate by insinuation in regard to that dispatch that 
there had been a reply that if discovered would be discreditable 
to some one connected with the administration of the State De- 

tment in 1892. Mr. Speaker, there is not the slightest basis 
or such an aspersion. e records of the State Department in- 
disputably refute it. Gentlemen who are now honoring me with 
their attention and who are familiar with the methods of that 
Department know perfectly well, and have so known ever since 
the unworthy suggestion was set afloat, the utter impossibility 
of the abstraction of a public document of such importance from 
the files of the State Department without its becoming a matter 
of common knowledge. 

And there, Mr. Speaker, I will leave that subject, commend- 
ing to the gentleman from Maryana a remembrance of the fa- 
oa ss words of Richelieu, and slightly modifying them I say to 
him, when he approaches with sacrilegious tread the spot where 
lie the remains of America’s peerless statesman, around that 
sacred soil is drawn the solemn circle of a Nation's reverence, 
and let him but set one foot of profanation on that holy ground 
and on his head will launch the curses of a loving people. [Ap- 


plause. | 
CONTINUED PROSPECTS OF TROUBLE. 


On April 2, 1892, Mr. Stevens reported that the approaches to 
the palace were hastily fortified with sand bic. in apprehen- 
sion of attack, but no hostile force appeared. e wrote: 


The Queen has lost much in public regard of late,and has incurred the 
special ill will of many of the native Hawalians. This is largely owing to 
her having taken to her close intimacy and confidence a half-caste Tahitian, 
by the name of Wilson, who became marshal soon after her accession to the 
throne, and whom she wished to have appointed to the most important place 
in the cabinet, the ministry of interior. 

Responsible men would not serve in the cabinet with him, and therefore 

he was made marshal of the Kingdom, an office of great importance, as un- 
der his immediate control is the chief police force of the country. He now 
lives in or near the palace, and the Queen appears to be largely in his hands. 
The administration of his office results in v. gross abuses, and it is a 
striking evidence of the forbearance and restraint of the white and native 
population that they endure it. 
e great lack here now is an intelligent and efficient executive, which 
it is impossible to have with the existing monarchy. For twenty years the 
palace hae been the center of corruption and scandal, and is likely to remain 
so as long as the Hawaiian native monarchy exists. 


* * * $ $ * 


* 
The existing state ot 7 fully justify what I have said in former dis- 
patches as to the need of a United States vessel here. whose presence has 
undoubtedly prevented an outbreak so far. I have strong hopes that quiet 
will be maintained until the meet: of the Legislature, five or six weeks 
hence, which will then largely control affairs. Inthe meantime the annex- 
ation" sentiment has grown rapidly. 
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On the 2ist of May, 1892, Minister Stevens wrote a ‘‘confiden- 
tial” dispatch to Secretary Blaine, in which he stated: 


May 19, at 5 p. m., the minister of foreign affairs and the attorney-general 
called at this legation and informed me that the Governmsnt had decided to 
arrest that night or the next day a considerable number of persons charged 
with treasonable designs, and r Me pr righ oe already been issued by the 
judge. * Su uently Il that the minister of foreign affairs, 
a native Hawaiian, held back for some time against the proposed ar- 
rests, but finally yielded to the influences. 

On the follo dag, the 20th, seventeen arrests were made, and warrants 
were issued to arrest forty to fifty other The arrested men in- 
clude V. V. Ashford, R. W. Wilcox, and other leaders of the party, com- 

mainly of native Hawaiians and half-whites, one of them being mem- 
r-elect of the Legislature about to assemble. Wilcox was the leader of 
the revolutionary outbreak of 1889. * The attorney-general unwit- 
tingly allowed meto understand what facts and circumstances otherwise in- 
formed me. The cabinet is very weak in its makeup. It had entirely lost 
restige with the public. It knew that it was likely to be voted out by the 
eie because of its inefficiency. It hopes to strength by these 
arrests of persons against whom there is a strong prejudice with the legisla- 
tive members-elect. * * * 

These are the circumstances which have given Wilcox, Ashford, and their 
associates their opportunity to increase their political influence. While the 
best and most responsible men of the islands are eon, foes with the rela- 
tions of the Queen and the Tahitian favorite, they will not follow such agi- 
tators as have just been arrested. They wish to secure a change by pe: 
ful measures, and look to the lature, which was fairly and quietly 
elected, and is believed to have a safe majority of prudent men, several of 
them being of the chief men of the islands, of good American blood. 


September 9, 1892, the Minister wrote: 


I presume the Department of State already has information of the seizure 
of Gilbert Islands by the English Government. ButI deem it well to send 
you the inclosed slips from the New d Herald. 

I also inclose copy of the recent change in the Hawaiian customs rates, 
When the official pamphlets of laws is published after the adjournment of 
the Legislature I will forward copies. 

At pne peee: mt time there is considerable excitement here in regard toa 
new cabine 

The old cabinet has been voted out by a large majority, mainly because it 
Was very weak and was very much domina by the hitian favorite of 
1 Queen and persons in whom the best portion of the citizens had no con- 

ence. 


The next dispatch, dated ee sora re 14, stated that the Queen 

had announced a new cabinet, but it was so unsatisfactory to the 

Tae TE and business men that it would probably be rejected. 
e said: 


The better portion of the English residents are in substantial accord with 
the principal Americans in supportof the Legislature, and the chief German 
commercial houses and influential German residents are in full agreement 
with the Americans; but more or less of the English are so jealous of the 
strong American sentiment in the 1 at they support the Queen 
and the Tahitian openly or covertly. e native Haw: 55 half 
the Legislature, are about equally divided. The unscrupulous adventurers 
of different nationalities—Americans, English, and Germans, without char- 
acter, and most of them without erupt yy are with the half-caste Tahitian 
favorite and the Queen. A majority of the Legislature and the best citizens 
of theislands are exerc: remarkableforbearance andself-control. * + + 

The United States ship ton is in the harbor, and Capt. Wiltse will co- 
operate with me in exercising careful circumspection. In about twelve days 
from this I can send another dispatch. 


October 19, 1892, his dispatch stated that the deadlock be- 
tween the Queen and the Legislature continued, a resolution of 
want of confidence in the new cabinet having passed by a vote 
of 31 to 15. The dispatch concluded as follows: 


At this writing it is thought that there will be a ‘‘ deadlock” of a week or 
two between the palace and the Legislature as to the appointment of a new 
cabinet. There is a prevailing anxiety in the public d as to the actual 
state of . The Tahitian favorite of half- lish blood does not mean 
to yield, and were there not an American ship of war here, he would per- 
haps try to use his police and a mob or hoodlums” to break up the Legis- 
lature, restore the old constitution, and thus render the palace master ofthe 
situation. My present imp on is that the Queen and her faction will 
pere jo yield, otherwise the entire overthrow of the monarchy could not be 

ong delayed. 

22 5 — say here that the personal relations of the English minister and my- 
self are still pleasant. Ican not yet believe that he advises the Queen to 
hold out against the Legislature, as some private rumors indicate, though 
he is undoubtedly apprehensive that the success of the legislative maj orfty 
means more or less an American cabinet. 


October 31, 1892, Minister Stevens continued his report of the 
situation, as follows: 


ace- 


& 


but no msible man, so far, can be found who will go into the cab 
win the thre e es 
* 


* * > s * * 


In the meantime the Legislature is unable to do business and has been in 
session only a few hours for several weeks. If that body holds firm the 
Queen will have to apioa, and a responsible ministry would probably be the 
result. The ultra-English influence is strongly with the half-English Tahi- 
tian favorite and the Queen, for the one reason only, that the success of the 
legislative mo, tek would be the appointment of a cabinet strongly Ameri- 
can in sympathyand purpose. There are strong reasons for the belief that 
were it not for the presence of the American naval force in the harbor the 
Tahitian marshal and his gang would induce the Queen to attempt a coup 
d'état by proclaiming a new constitution, taking from the Legisla 


t 
power to reject ministerial appointments. TS nS 


In this dispatch Mr. Stevens also noted the arrival from Eng- 
land of T. H. Davies, the head of a prominent English business 
house in Honolulu, a strong opponent of the Pearl Harbor ces- 
sion to the United States, and an agent of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad Company, sup dto be anxious to promote the es- 
tablishmentof cable and steamer lines to Australia and China by 
way of the Sandwich Islands. This Mr. Davies was also th 
guardian of the Crown Princess Kaiulani, the niece and heira 

rent of Liliuokalani, at that time being educated in England. 

e son of the British Minister was the husband of Kaiulani’s 
half sister. 

November 8, 1892, Minister Stevens in adispatch to Secretary 
Foster reported the triumph of the Legislature over the Queen 
and her bad advisers, as follows: 


No. 78.] UNITED STATES LEGATION, 


Honolulu, November 8, 1892. 
SIR: The prolonged struggle between the Queen and the Legislature has 
terminated to-day by the triumph of the latter. A new ministry has just 
been appointed, of quite different material from that of its several prede- 
cessors. Mark P. Robinson, Fore: Affairs; Peter C. Jones, Finance; G. 
N. Wilcox, Interior; Cecil Brown, Attorney-General. These are of the re- 
ee men ee me 2 — none od them ni eding ene are all being of 

com ve we 0 roper estima at near 
000.000 107 property g ly 


h he has lived the past year in his native city, 
onolulu. 


is justly considered the most positively 


the reform ministry went out two and a half years ago. Iam happy to say 
that my official and personal relations with t ministry are ely to be 
most friendly and cordial. 

Tam, sir, ete., 


JOHN L. STEVENS. 


On the 28th of November, 1892, Mr. Stevens confirmed the 
favorable report in his previous dispatch by stating: 
So far the new cabinet holds well and gives satisfaction to the responsible 
men of the islands. 
MUTUAL INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND HAWAI. 


The foregoing citations from the continuous and careful cor- 
respondence of Minister Stevens with the State Department, 
suffice to establish his character and ability asa vigh t, zeal- 
ous, and judicious Si syed of the interests of his Govern- 
ment that were confided to his care, at a station of peculiar im- 
1 and so remote in regard to communication as to render 

18 1 one of great responsibilty; His dispatches furnished 
his home Government with an almost photographic picture of 
the conditions prevailing in Hawaii, and in following their nar- 
rative it is easy now to see that the culmination of events in the 
overthrow of an obsolete, corrupt, and unendurable monarchy 
had been for years merely a question of time. 

I feel that it is due to him and a matter of valuable public in- 
formation to present in this connection, the follow. confi- 
dential paper prepared by him in November, 1892, for the De- 
8 ol State in regard to the mutual interests of the United 

tates and the Hawalian Islands: 


Mr. Stevens to Mr. Foster. 


[Confidenttal.] 


UNITED STATES LEGATION, 
Honolulu, November 20, 1892. 


Sim: Fidelity to the trust imposed on me by the President, the Department 
of State, and the Senate, requires that I should make a careful and full 
statement of the financial, agricultural, social, and political condition of 
theseislands. An intelligent and impartial examination of the facts can 
hardly fail to lead to the conclusion that the relations and policy of the 
United States toward Hawaii will soon demand some ch: e, if not the 
adoption of decisive measures, with the aim to secure can interests 
and future supremacy by encour: Hawaiian development and aiding to 
promote responsible government in these islands. 

Itis 3 tor me to allude to the deep interest and the settled pol- 
= of the United States Government in ct to these islands, from the 
official days of John Quincy Adams and of el Webster to the present 


time. 

In all that peron we have avowed the superiority of our interests to 
those of all other nations, and have always refused to embarrass our free- 
dom of action by any alliance or arrangement with other powers as to the 
ultimate possession and government of the islands. Before stating the 
present . condition of the little Kingdom, it is well to review the 
substan data as to its area, its resources, its financial and business con- 
dition, its capabilities of material development, its population, the status 
of its landed property, its government, revenues, and expenditures, etc. 

PHYSICAL DIMENSIONS. 

The total area of the Kingdom is about 6,009 her gs miles. Not including 
several small islands of little importance, the chief value of the land area is 
in the six islands of Oahu, Kauai, Maui, Molokai, Lanai, and Hawaii, the 
last named being nearly the size of all the rest of the group. The plains. 
valleys, and lowlands are fertile, while the LA teen are adap to the 
raising of extensive herds of cattle, horses, and sheep. The arable lands 
are adapted to the production of sugar, coffee, rice, bananas, oranges, lem- 
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9 . E SDS SENDIS ANAE ONY ED UE AS 
a O AANA — broughtinto nse. 

The coffee raised is of an. naire ge nk finds market for home con- 
and in San pr pnw 


‘ee-raising, 9 


a read on 

Washington, w. proc 

and fences, and from which they yrocure coal, the consumption of which 

For a quarter 0 increase for usein the sugar mills andthe supply of steamers. 
marter of a century the profits of sugar-raising have tended to divert 
and ente almost exclusively to the cane culture, to the neglect 

— 5 the other industries and interests of the islands. G government and 

the building of necessary roads and bridges, the Government assumption of 

nod 5 lands, $ EON A SAT Hgt H ee t 5 tor 

ra: the crops a spec: wo speedily stimulate gene 

perity and increase the American ‘and European families and freeho fers, 

and aid to constitute a large number of responsible voters, thus giving sta- 


ee aoe overmment. 
600,000 acres of “crown and these, in the main, 


lands,” 
. — F The rent paid for them goes to 
and the amount of the income received is no doubt much less 
than it would be if these lands were owned and vate individ- 


and itis well understood that the leases have been pro: 
cal favoritism and co Well handled and Jola at ftv 
ao the proceeds of the crown lands would the . 

ä pensions for the two or three in case 
be lished, and yet leave a balance of — ‘am amount s a pcr 
nent school fund. 


COMMERCIAL AND NAVAL IMPORTANCE OF THE ISLANDS. 
The value of the Taian Saas to the United States for commercial 


and naval 8 well understood by American statesmen for 
more than a century. FTT 
a careful tion ot their 1 defense. twenty years since, 
Gen. Schofield and nayal officers, whose are on record in the 


op. 

Departments, indicate how t these islands aud 

ee a ae eee can commerce he Pacific. Eventoa 

er Baty ane great value and the easy defonsibility of the harbors of 

jams of 1 Honolun are unmistakably obvious. Only sixmiles from 

each other, with narrow entrances backed by a continuous wall of moun- 

each — 9 of this natural barrier reaching to the sea. at relatively 

expense these harbors can be impregnably fortified against all at- 

tack by sea and land. The harbor of Honolulu can now be entered by ships 
drawing 30 feet of water. But Pearl Harbor is much ‘erable 

Itis only the entrance romov- 


com tive ease, and the expense 6 inions of practi- 

cal ——— neo who have had to do with these coral formations, as well as my 

porus bservation, as to how easily it can be broken up by pick and crow- 

pargo to show. how readily it can be removed by modern explosives and 
prov: 


ech: agencies. 
ik a large island between it and the sea, a 8 safe, and beauti- 


ful harbor is secured for Amsrican commercial and 2 marine just 
where the future greatness and the necessities of the Daien tes impera- 
tively require. those who have caref examined the vast resources 


Oniy 
of the Pepek Pacific States, and consid that nearly two-tifths of the 
immense area of the United States, through the transcontinental railways 
and by rivers and sounds, outlet on the Pacific, and have studied the data 
surely pointing to the vast future commerce ofthis Western World, can ade- 
83 appreciate the importance of these a to the American nation, 
the necessity of securing them . ee rivais. If we lect 
t occupants must suffer, and th necessities will force 
—— in ons unfriend]; ly to American interests. ces are 
ab oo en and notime should be lost in looking at the facts as tney really 
exist. © strong inclination of 2 European powers to gam posses- 
sions of all the islands in the t such as are expressly pro- 
ee the Dasted States, isplainly shown y what has taken place in re- 


ns 3 of Gilbert, Johnson, and other islands,in the past tew months, 
and what recently tr: in re to Samoa, emphatically show that 
land certainly has not moderated her policy in rade rp eva wt ware to 
which course the Canadian 8 is undoubtedly the 
The enormous cost of the Canadian Paciiic Railway impels 
make the most desperate efforts to secure freight 3 assengers, and hence 
— aggressive plans to secure Pacific commerce and to ga litical and 
mmercial influence in these islands. The scheme of a British cable from 
Vancouver via Honolulu to Australia, as well as to Japan and China, and of 
establ — and mail lines of steamers on the same route, is 
not an idle 
Powerful agencies are already w: 
safeguard American interests on the o and in these islands there is no 
time for 7 aaa and delay. Ifthe United States Government does not 


Seen or ito. it — r San Francisco or San 


o 
as certain that a cable will be laid 


its man — t6 


tal and be controlled British — — Harbor for 
— and an American Ə between and Hawall are 
te vital importance to 


commercial and naval interests 
and to the maintenance of American influenceon these islands. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ISLANDS. 


Bea oe gd of vital importance to Hawaiiand of American interest in and 
sgh future — that ot its Government. coe has been in the se 
‘twenty years a change 0 ea dings here. er 
the facts and cfroumatences ts; — to eye on these islands 
were different 


power. he religious 
enabled them to acquire and exercise a 

yee iaa rrie 
Thus a system of government and laws was esta hed which was a great 
on the former condition of things. The general good charac- 


aided the Hawaiian monarch to on the 
fairly successful 


ther tr yeast itae z 3 administration of law and 
public order a — . —— blic revenues being 
small. Butthe tn thelr graves. ‘Their fam- 


oring to these ends, and to effectively | 


The coming to the throne of the late 


Kalakaua in 1873 was by Legis- 
lative election, and but for the ree ay Jets Ameri- 


Phe great prosperity oft 
immigration, 


regen pend 
caused a wading to a large Ameri Govern. 


sive Government ex 
very sensibly 
The adoption 


less 
tion of affairs which compels all the 
see that the 
islands can 
administra 
of scaling down: 


on l. and But the 2 — patronage and 
are still considerable, costing more than itis able het pay and 
returning to the country no positive advantages. 

Directly and in: „the probably costs the little Kingdom 8150, 
000 per year. A governor, æt $5,000 æ year, — . pny em with the re- 
sponaihis man st the Togialatare, woal DADO LAC NONIE for the islands than 

present monarchical truth, the —— 
absurd anachronism. It —— nothing on Thich it logically or 1 
stands. The feudal basis on which the 
8 is now only an . to good 5 obstruction 


tothe 7 of the islands. 
the es of cons nal government, — 9 take the advice 
of naw counsel than of the more competent, the in- 


ble courtiers and to — pled adventurers of different natio: ties. 
Instead of exercising asalutary influence on affairs, itis the center of 
maladministration and of the most vicious of politics. It isnow, and 


it has been for the last twenty years, and is always likely to be, a fruitful 
source of public demoralization. 

It may be asked, Why do not the people of the islands at once reform this 
State of things? There is a derable number of ores. 
and excellent citizens, of the different nationalities, ae pensar 
elective franchise. y are largely Americanized in — 

manners. They are sympathetic Sith. American . isso a 
the Portuguese, the more or less of the 1 — and ot the native 
Hawaiians and half whites, as well as of the most of American pa- 
But these, unaided and „FF necessary 
changes in the existing condition of As a crown col ot Great 
Britain or a Territory of the United States the Government m: cations 
could be ere and good administration of the laws secured. Des- 
tiny and the vast future tniareate of the United States in the Pacific clearly 
indicate who, at no distant day, must be 1 for the government of 
these islands. Under a Territorial government they could be as easily goy- 
erned as any of the existing Territories = the owt States. 

The men qualified are here to carry on good gi eee eee they 
have the support of the Government of the United States. 
can 


ren 


oe ? ‘Would tt not be just as well forthe United States 
take the islands twenty-five years horns Facts and obvious babilities 
will answer both in’ Hawaii reached the parting of 


the ways. She must now take the —. which leads to Asia, or the other, 
which outlets her in America, gives her an Americancivilization, and binds 
her to the care of American destiny. 


of Hawati a S or a Hongkong, which could be tish 
colony, but would be unfit to be an American Territory or an N 
State er our constitutional system. the can floats here at 


their 4 b and 

rosan a ridges, opening the public lands to — Pr farmers from Europe 

and 

and 55 solid basis for ‘American methods — government. 
Two-ffths — 


growing 
At the — Peides of su ces 
a Bethe tat arate 1 . ued 


likely to hold in the future, 2 
yD the See possible labor—that of the Japanese, the ese, 
the cog 


Americanize the islands, assume control of the “crown lands,” dispose of 
them in small lots for actual settlers and freeholders for the raising of cof- 


fee, or emons, — — a ane gra and the result soon 
will be to give permanent preponderance palation sat a civilization 
which make the islands like Southern g ornia, and at no distant pe- 


riod convert them into gardens and arlene ante as well as supply stations 
for American commerce, thus 8 5 here into harmony with 
American life and prosperity. To postpone American action many years is 
only to add to present unfavorable tendencies and to make future posses- 
sion more difficul 


t. 
It 18 is proper toconsifer the ne facts: — Barre toil 
‘The princess hi ah hoy 


ve many eir apparent has 
an 5 ‘lish infiuence. Hor father is BI i 
and dices, a A hae we EA ct nab ae tae: 
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ums,” and there things which would put it in the 
poro ot yes ear ultra-British 3 —.— a ee — 850,000 
secure control o Legislature, an: mptand vigorous action se- 
cure Canadian and British franchises, privileges, and rights 5 legal, 
to get rid of which 5 — 8 . and e to the ted 
States and her allies here. As is well to the 8 of State, 
tary Marcy, with the approval of President Pierce and cabinet, au- 
thorized the negotiation of a treaty for these islands a Territory of 
the United States. Commissioner Gregg was authorized to facilitate thene- 
en oe by the promise to pay $100,000 for pensions to the King, chiefs, and 
other oficial persons, on condition that the 3 and property ot the 
be transferred to the United States. 


finally 
affairs not to ma it, though the 
previously given their support to t and terms of the negotiations 
and the conclusions reached. The arrassments 


and objections that 
then existed as to the gga eg eh ot at ong small 


ces and chiefs, the 
number of the hig raw ange population, the want of ready communication 


With the United S and distance from W. now no longer 
stand in the way of Hawatia eee prosperous United 
States ee The reasons for annexation in 1854 were certainly much 
less adequate and pressing than they are now. 


THE EXISTING BUSINESS STATUS. 

It is welt to consider the existing state of things here resuiting from the 
in the United States sugar personal observation and a 

‘careful investigation of the Po cede uate iden of the severe 
here has recei 


other 5 the passage of the che’ ae 


. — been ies af $12,000,000, a 1 
Americans an 6.0 arg De nless some 


e islands 
end to a worse than unless expenditure of a 
of the country, 3 tox the eae ee lands and bridges, thus 


Lega yey resources . the 
— rer — to increase the number of the responsible iya 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 

One of two courses seems to me absolutely necessary to be followed, either 
bold and v: us measures for annexation or a “customs union, an ocean 
cable from the Californiacoast to Honolulu, Pearl Harbor perpetually ceded 
to the United States, with an implied but not necessarily ted Ameri- 
— 5 over a . believe the 8 tag 2 better, that 
whic! ve muci more advantageous the cheap- 
$ est = eaat om ree in the end for the United — wi it was wise 

‘or the through Secretary thirty ears to 
nd $100,000 to secure a treaty of annexation, it it certain! ae 


offer to ly can not 
be sare dan the Daat Staten 000 to secure annexation in the 
near future. the Uni States has five times the wealth she pos- 


sessed in 1254, and the reasons now existing for annexation are much stronger 
than they were then. 

Ican not refrain from expressing the opinion with emphasis that the 
golden hour is near at hand. A . tue acquisition 
of Pearl Harbor, with an tmpl vs regarded as i as ns . 
allowable alternative, This wo require the —.— 
harbor of Honolulu of a United £ States vessel of war a the — — — — — 
fulness of the United States minister while the t bungling, unsettled, 
and expensive 8 rule would go on, reta) the development of the 
islands, leaving at the end of twenty-five years more embarrassment to 
nexation than exists to-day, the pro; far less valuable, and the Bret so pale. 
tion less American than they would annexation were soon real mea. 

It may be said that annexation would involve the obligation of paying 
the Hawaiian s producers the same rate of bounties now d 8 
. us imposing too heavy a demand on the United States 
‘Treasury. It is a sufficient answer to objection to say that it could be 
amonnan provided in the terms of annexation that the United StatesGov- 
Se ould this only 3 per ton to the Hawaiian sugar- 

eit tn, Looe gy Bs Lets kaut a a system of the 
United arenes anal . — inquiry and investigation bring 
me to the conclusion that Ts small aman bounty wot would tide the Hawatian sugar- 
planters over their present al. tion and save the islands from 
general business de on and 1 disaster. Could justice to Ameri- 
1 in the islands. and care for their future wi do less than 


“ro ve Hawatia fee, ye favorable treaty while she remains outside the 
can Union would necess give the same advantages to hostile for- 
ciguers, those who would continue to antagonize our commercial and polit- 
ical interests here, as well as those of American blood and sympathies, It 
isa well re fact that the American sentiment here in 1890, the 
many year of the grea rity under the sugar provisions of the reciproc- 
treaty, was hae ess manifest than before that treaty had gone into 
— Poo and less pronounced than when Secretary Marcy authorized the ne- 
poon of the annexation treaty in 1854. It is equall 
ere at this time for annextion is much stronger than in 1889. 
5 


— Possibility that Pasan or the Can: 


8 harbors for a coaling station. Annexation excludes all all dan- 
Which of the two lines of ars vente Ta gre ado our Statesmen 
Certain it is that the interests of the 


and our Government must dec: 
e 5 reba Rahat pony ‘these seer ‘will 3 permit the continu- 

0 exis 8 and tendency o ngs. wing fo or so many 
extended a hand to the islands and encouraged the 


dents and. their friends at home to the extent we have, we can not refrain 


now from them with withoutinjury to ourselves 
American o 


have 
touch- 


— 5 — — by the 
c toapprove views 
munication. 


tunities 
no doubt that the more thoroug! 
ing the Hawaiian blem are tood b 


Ihave expressed so inadeꝗ 
Tam, sir, your o 


Hon. Jonx W. FOSTER, 
Secretary of State. 

Novre.—On the following will be found statistics from the Hawaiian 
census s of 1890, to the population, the different nationalities, 
the principal property-owners, the amount of Government revenues and 
expentitures, Government pro: , ete., Which will help elucidate the 
views I have expressed in the pre pages. 128 


JOHN L. STEVENS. 


ADMIRAL BROWN PORESAW THE REVOLUTION. 


At this point it will be interesting to note howfully the views 
of Minister Stevens were confirmed by the reports of one of our 
most experienced naval officers, who preceded Mr. Stevens 
at the Sandwich Islands, and who was of opposite political affili- 
ations, but who sympathized with the Minister in a robust Ameri- 
canism. I cite several of the official dispatches of Rear-Admiral 
George Brown, covering the period just prior to the collapse of 
the outgrown monarchy in Hawaii: 

Admiral Brown to Secretary of the Navy. 
3 HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, May 31, 1890. 

Sin: Referring to my letter of this date, reporting the arrival of the 
9 vo aan 2th instant, I have to report that I found political af- 

© 

The 8 was convened on the 2ist ins tant, and up to the present 
time nothing has been bro b Dotore it ot a character calculated to indi- 
cate what those in the n oppona he present constitution 
may endeavor to force on the — — —— legislation inimical to 
the interests of the peo: peepee of the United States, as well as to the futurecom- 
nRa si prosperi of islan 

tercourse with the United States minister resident has been 
metal charac 


Serbo fase pier ye ter. I have arranged with him for acon- 
fidential conference at an early date, ff ye agate 

8 information pearing on the en situation of present 

We 1 T z: yi DNOS with the diplomatic ability 

era am mo 

8 and feet aarurad that I can Tee cod perate with him in every pn en 
he Government of the United States. 
rare 5 servant, 


GEORGE BROWN. 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


UNITED Staves FLAGSHIP CHARLESTON, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, July 29, 1890 


Inu reference to political matters in the Hawaiian Islands Ihave to 
that since my last communication on this 


1800, many events have transpired in Honolulu which 
trouble, if not a revolution, is ne at no distant da pn, FP nce ture 
now in session will not 3 ourn before the middle of September 
next,and until that time the discordant element in the national reform 
party, as represented by several natives and half-castesin the Legislature, 
who were content leaders in the attempted revolution of Ju 7 9 will 
not cease their . discussions and 8 either 
islature or in public meetings on the streets. Their efforts are now 5 
made in favor of a constitutional convention with 2 view of revising the present 
consti: w was adopted in 1887 
— ei constitution which these revolutionists desire to bi 
King hia 8 8 element almost pret or pee ey Ig 
u rol o, 
9 . . eee ee and the vast amount of 
Lo yp pa constitution 


roval of any amendment by 2 successive le 
E rede 8 ution in any other way 
be revolutionary, and erora Ene and by beat els- 
manis o7 the national reformera, 8 ¥ ee yy : eee 
jority in the Legislature opposed u apetitionfor the pro posed con- 
stitutional ashe ew anithat 5 the revolutionists in the Le; 
lature will be the signal for — — of the lower class of natives. he 
result ot such an he lees im 8 disastrous tothem, as the 
e —— 75807 tes and the better 9 ives and Leper yon can not 

0 operaen a small numer of irresponsible ipecunious 
— natives and half-cae 


bes. 
The presence of the force under my . on 
the would-be revolutionists, as while t the: 
ens of the United States, the 


in the event of a revolutio: 
those 3 to them than 

be warranted in doing. The white residents and natives and half-castes W 
stand ready to oppose the revolutſonists have every confidence in their abil- 
ity to do so ABa a te and take great comfort in the knowledge of an ade- 
quate naval foree being t. Lamin fr sonal communication 
with our minister many of the leading American merchants 
and lawyers, and from them am able to keep constantly advised of the progress 


Tam, sir, obedient servant, 
3 Rear-Admirat, U. 8, Wa 
8 Commanding U. & Naval Force, Pacific Station. 
Hon. 
Secretary of of the Naty, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


UNITED STATES FLAGSHIP SAN FRANCISCO, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian lands March a 


Sir: sa other ofioers of this ship, and was presented 10 Her A e 
staff a er officers of this 5 and was prese — — 
Liliuokalani by the Hon. John 1. Stevens, our minister 90 on the 


3d instant. 

On the 19th instant the Queen, accompanied b; y the members of the cab- 
inet and her oficial staff, was received on board Anis ship with all the hon- 
ors due her. As she had not been on board of a man-of-war for fifteen years, 
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I 2 oh her visit as a special evidence of her desire to show to the public 
her dly consideration toward the United States; on this occasion Hon. 
John L. Stevens, United States minister, was on board and assisted in re- 
tinguished guests. 


formation obtained by consultations with our minister, it is 

there is a 1 sentiment 22 Jriendship towards the United States 
the part of the native Hawaiians on all the islands and a conse- 
e 1 to the Queen, and especially to those who are near her court. 
is feeling can be traced to the depression of business affairs, due to the 
fact that all holding interests in the production of s see nothing of an 
enco naturein the future of that production. The question of annex- 
ation to nited States is freely discussed at public meetings and on the streets 

dy those natives whose cry was “ Hawaii for the Hawaiians’’ one year ago. 
There exists a strong faction which is prepared to overthrow the present 
Government by force of arms, but the majority of the leaders of this party 
are o sed to violent measures, and I am of the opinion that the presence 
ot ship in the harbor deters the so-called "Liberal party ” from resort- 

to extreme measures. 
interests in Hawa! 


the present politica. 
orms tn the interests o, 
next Legistature, whic, 


general sentiment ts that radical r 
management must be made by t 
ay next. 


respectfully, your obedient servan 
i nia ko. BROWN 


Rear-Admiral, U. S. Navy, 
Commanding U. S. Naval Force, Pacific Station. 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


UNITED STATES CRUISER SAN FRANCISCO, 
FLAGSHIP OF THE PACIFIC STATION, 
San Francisco, Cal., September 6, 1892. 

SIR: At the time this ship sailed from Honolulu, on the 27th ultimo, 
everything was extremely A 

There is a strong sentiment existing in Hawaii, among the native Hawaiians as 
well as emang the Americans and Germans, in Javor of a change in the form of 

— ooking toward the ultimate annexation of the islands to the United 

2 


8. 
This subject of annexation has been freely discussed by individuals for a 
wears Doma but until TRIPOT there has been no combined concert of 
There now exists in Honolulu an organization comprising the most 
prominent annexationists, which has for its object the formulation of some 
—＋ by which a change of government can be effected quietly, and with 
consent and coöperation of the Queen and the members of her cabinet 


and staff. 

It is thought that the Queen will consent to abdicate in favor of a republican 
Sorm of government if she can be assured that a suitable provision will be made 

2 y @ perma niary settlement. 

organization I refer to will not countenance anything of a revolution- 

ary character in the way of force, but expects to be aided by the majority of 
the Hawaiians who now favor annexation without having any ideas of how 
such an event can be reached. 

A in the present cabinet will certainly be made before the present 


Legislature adjourns, There is trouble in ob anew cabinet, because 
the reform 5 751 can not agree on the men to go into the different posi- 
tions. The liberal party is in the majority, and will not be allowed to have 


any 8 in the question of nu 5 y: 
ery respectfully, your o ent servant, 8 
Rear-Admiral U. & Navy 
Commanding U. 8. Naval Force, Pacific Station. 
Hon. SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

These candid statements as to the situation made by the well- 
informed commander of our naval forces during a period going 
back several years before the overthrow of the throne, utterly 
dispose of the miserable effort to attribute prejudice or ulterior 
motives to Minister Stevens in his dispatches advising his home 
Government of precisely the same facts and conditions. 

TRE COLLAPSE OF THE MONARCHY. 


The next important message from our Minister at Honolulu 
was the following telegram announcing the overthrow of the 
monarchy: 

LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 18, 1893. 


Events in Hawaii in the past few days have moved rapidly. An entire 
overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy and the establishment of a Provisional 
Government in the interest of the whole people of the islands, without the 
sacrifice of a single life. The new Goverament is in full possession of the is- 
lands and was ptly recognized by all the pS gen representatives, 
The four men of whom it is composed are of h character, one of whom 

ed his position as one of the supreme judges to assume the place. 
dispatches by the mail leaving Honolulu to-day by special steamer. 


United States Berber, 

This was followed by more detailed report of the exciting 
events of the revolution which may be summarized: 

On the 28th of November the Minister had reported that the 

revious excitement and trouble had been subdued by the se- 
ection of a satisfactory cabinet, and that all was going well: 

So far the new cabinet holds well and gives satisfaction to the responsible 
men of the islands, 

That was the situation. A responsible ministry had been se- 
lected, satisfactory hostages for public order and official prob- 
ity had been given, the situation was calm and peaceful, alarm 
had subsided, and on the 4th day of January, 1893, the situation 
in Honolulu was so quiet and satisfactory, the horizon so clear 
and assuring, that Minister Stevens, taking one of his daugh- 
ters, but leaving his wife and another daughter at the Legation 
in Honolulu, with a perfect feeling of security took e on 
the United States Steamer Boston, as a guestof Captain Wiltse, 


for a cruise to the other important islands of the group. They 
started upon a ten days’ tour and were gone ten days. 

Now, does any A argos believe that Minister Stevens, when 
he took one of daughters and left his wife and his other 
daughter in Honolulu on that 4th day of January, could have 
thought that while he was gone a revolution was to take place? 
Is it credible that the American Minister would have gone 
away, would have separated himself from his family in that way, 
at a time when he was in collusion with revolutionary leaders to 
precipitate an uprising that might plunge that whole commu- 
nity in fire and blood? 

Mr. Speaker, the supposition is too absurd for a moment's con- 
sideration. On the day when the Boston quietly steamed out of 
that harbor of Honolulu there was not a speck of a cloud on the 
political horizon, and Minister Stevens had no more expectation 
of finding anything but profound peace upon his return than he 
had of seeing the sun fall from its place in the heavens. 

The Boston started for a ten days’ trip, and immediately after 
she had steamed out of the harbor this Queen, this plotting 
Queen, this arbitrary, uncontrollable woman, seized upon that 
opportunity to precipitate the revolution, of which she was the 
author, and which cost her the crown. 

On the 4th of January, immediately after the Boston sailed 
with Minister Stevens on board, the Queen and her corrupt 
familiars seized upon the opportunity to push through the scan- 
dalous measures that she had been contemplating. Onthatday 
Mr. Bush, a former opponent of the Queen who had been won 
over, introduced a vote of want of confidence in the existing cabi- 
net that had resisted the Queen’s purposes, and it failed—19 to 22. 
On the 10th of January, however, the Louisiana Lottery job was 
brought up, and to the suprise of nearly every one it passed its 
second reanna by 20 to 17, only one white man voting forit. On 
the next day it passed its third reading by 7 majority, and this 
was regarded as a test vote against the cabinet. 

On the 12th of January the Queen gave a lunch to the oppo- 
sition members, and two of them who had 8 supported 
the cabinet came into the Legislature wearing yellow wreaths 
that the Queen had given them, It was common report that the 
notorious opium ring had distributed the lottery stock in liberal 
amounts among the members, and it was also believed that besides 
a gift of $500,000 and anannuity, the Queen was to be compensated 
by being permitted to proclaim a new constitution restoring the 
arbitrary and despotic authority of the Crown. Thesuppression 
of the Chinese registration act was undoubtedly intended to win 
favor for the Queen among the Chinese population. The scenes 
in the Legislature are described as disgraceful in the extreme, 
and the greatest excitement was produced among the better 
class of people when the passage of the infamous lottery and 
opium bills was immediately followed by a vote removing the 
cabinet from office. The next day, Friday, Jannary 13, the new 
cabinet selected by the Queen—Parker, Colburn, Cornwell, and 
Peterson—were commissioned, and on Saturday, the 14th, they 
reported that she had signed the lottery and opium bills, and 
it was at once announced that the Queen would prorogue the 
Legislature at 12 o’clock. 

e Boston arrived on her return on the forenoon of the 14th, 
and her commander and Minister Stevens were amazed to learn 
what had transpired, that the Legislature was about to be pro- 
rogued, and that the whole community of Honolulu was in a 
state of intense excitement over the rumors that the Queen 
was about to proclaim a new constitution that would revoke the 
concessions made by Kalakaua in the constitution of 1887, which 
she had always opposed, and would restore the despotic power 
of the monarch toa degree that would imperil the rights and 
property of all the white people. Thenewconstitution proposed 
to restore to the Queen the appointment of members of the 
house of nobles, which would give her practical control of the 
Legislature; the supreme court was to be subject to reappoint- 
ment every six years, and the cabinet were to hold office at her 
pleasure. Such an autocracy, with a corruptible Legislature, 
would have rendered the conditions intolerable for the people. 

After proroguing the Legislature the Queen repaired to the 
palace, where shortly after the royal troops were stationed under 


arms. 

The diplomatic corps, judges, etc., had been invited and tho 

lace was crowded with membersof the Legislature and natives. 

here was some delay while the Queen in the blue-room was 
trying to compel the cabinet to sign the proclamation. They 
were afraid to do so, and three of them fled for their lives from 
herangry presence as she furiously threatened to denounce them 
to the natives. Finally she appeared in the throne room con- 
vuls2d with passion and going to the balcony in great anger told 
the native crowd outside that she had been prevented from is- 
suing the constitution then, but that she would do so in afew 


days. 
The significance of this revolutionary conduct of the Queen is 
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emphasized by the fact that her only authority was derived from 
the constitution of 1887, which she had sworn to suppor’, and 
that afterwards in her first speech to the Legislature she recog- 
nized its limitations in these words: 


Fully recognizing that by the constitution and laws of the Kingdom my 
station is that of a constitutional monarch, accepting the willof my people 
as pronounced by them through their representatives in the Legislature and 
my constitutional advisers, the ministers of the Crown, I shall 8 en- 
dea vor to preserve the autonomy and absolute independence of this e 

dom, and toassist in perpetuat: the rights and privileges of all who are 
subject to our laws and in promoting their welfare and happiness. 


The members of the cabinet, alarmed for their lives, appealed 
to the citizens for protection, and a preliminary meeting was 
held Saturday afternoon at the office of W. O. Smith, at which 
Attorney-General Peterson and Minister of the Interior Colburn 
related their experience with the Queen and participated in 
choosing a committee of public safety. A mass meeting of citi- 
zens was called to meet on Monday, January 16, at 2 p. m., and 
at that hour the armory of the Honolulu Rifles was crowded with 
more than 1,300 citizens, making one of the ere gatherings 
ever assembled in the community. It included the chief Ger- 
man and some of the leading English merchants, with those of 
other nationalities, as well as the Americans, and the Queen’s 
Attorney-General and Minister of the Interior were presentand 
Minister Colburn addressed the meeting. Hon. W. C. Wilder, 
chairman of the committee of safety, presided, and after a few 
words presented Hon. L. A. Thurston, who read the report of 
the committee, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF SAFETY. 
To the citizens of Honolulu: 


On the morning of last Saturday, the 14th instant, the city was startled 
by the information that Her Majesty Queen Liliuokalani had announced 
her intention to arbitrarily promulgate a new constitution, and that three 
of the newly-appointed cabinet ministers had, or were about to, resign in 
consequence thereof. 

Immediately after the prorogation of the Legislature at noon the Queen, 
accompanied, by her orders, by the cabinet, retired to the palace; the en- 
tire military force of the Government was drawn up in line in front of the 
building, and remained there until dark, and a crowd of several hundred 
native sympathizers with the new-constitution project gathered in the 
throne room and about the 87 75 5 The Queen then retired with the cabinet, 
informed them that she had a new constitution ready, that she intended to 
promulgate it, and proposed to do so then and there, and demanded that 
ar countersign her signature. 

She turned a deaf ear to their statements and protests that the proposed 
action would inevitably cause the streets of Honolulu torun red with blood, 
and threatened that unless they complied with her demand she would her- 
self immediately go out upon the steps of the palace and announce to the 
assembled crowd that the reason she did not give them the new constitution 
was because the ministers would not let her. Three of the ministers, fear- 
ing mob yiolence, immediately withdrew and returned to the government 
building. They wereimmediately summoned back to the palace, butrefused 
to Re on the ground that there was no guaranty of their personal wpe 

he only forces under the control of the Government are the household 
guards and the police. The former are nominally under the control of the 
minister of fore affairs andactually under thecontrol of their immediate 
commander, Maj. Nowlein, a personal adherent of the Queen. 

The police are under the control of Marshal Wilson, the open and avowed 
royal favorite. Although the marshal is nominally under the control of 
the n er Majesty recently announced in a public A 1 
that she would not allow him to removed. Although the marshal now 
states that he is opposed to the Queen's proposition, he also states that if 
the final issue arises between the Queen and the cabinet and the people he 
will support the Queen. o 

The 105 ate was absolutely powerless anā appealed to the citizens for 
suppor! 

Later they reluctantly returned to the palace, by request of the Queen, 
and for nearly two hours she again endeavored to force them to acquiesce 
in her desire, and upon their final refusal announced in a public speech in 
tho throne room and again from the upper gallery of the palace that she 
desired to issue the constitution, but was prevented from doing so by her 
ministers and wouldissue it in a few days. 

The citizens responded to the appeal of the cabinet to resist the revolu- 
tionary attempt of the Queen by gathering at the office of William O. Smith. 

Late in the afternoon it was felt that bloodshed and riot were imminent; 
that the community could expect no e from the legal authorities; 
that, on the SOAS e would undoubtedly be made the instruments of 
royal aggression. impromptu meeting of citizens was held, which was 
attended by the attorney-general, and which was add , among others, 
by the minister of the interior, J. F. Colburn, who stated to the meeting sub- 
stantially the foregoing facts. 

The mee unanimously passed a resolution that the public welfare re- 
quired the appointment of a committee of public safety of thirteen to con- 
sider the situation and devise ways and means for the maintenance of the 
public peace and the protection of lifeand . 

Such a committee was forthwith appointed and has followed its instruc- 


ons, 

The first step which the committee consider necessary is to secure openly, 
publicly, and peaceably, through the medium of a mass meeting of citizens, a 
condemnation of the proc gs of the party of revolution and disorder, 
and a confirmation from such larger meeting of the authority now vested in 


the Co: ttee. 
Forsuch the committee hereby recommends the adoption of the 
following resolution: : 


RESOLUTION. 


1, Whereas Her Majesty Lilinokalani, acting in conjunction with certain 
other persons, has ille; yand unconstitutionally and against the advice 
and consent of the lawful executive officers of the Government, attempted 
to abrogate the existing constitution and proclaim a new one in subversion 
of the rights of the people; 

2. And whereas such attempt has been accompanied by threats of violence 
and bloodshed and a display of armed force, and such attempt and acts and 
threats are revolutionary and treasonable in character; 

3. And whereas Her Majesty’s cabinet have informed her that such con- 
templated action was unla’ and would lead to bloodshed and riot and 
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have D and demanded of her to desist from and renounce such pro- 


on; 

4. And whereas such advice has been in vain, and Her Majesty has ina 
public announced that she was desirous and ready to promulgate 
such constitution, the same being now ready for such „ and that the 
only reason why it was not now promulgated was because she had met with 
unexpected obstacles and that a fitting opportunity in the future must be 
awaited for the consummation of such object, which would be within a few 


days; 

. And whereas at a public mee of citizens held in Honolulu on the 
14th day of January instant a committee of thirteen to be known as the 
“committee of 5 8 safety“ was W ee to consider the situation and to 
devise ways and means for the maintenance of the public peace and safety 
and the preservation of life and property; 

6. And whereas such committee has recommended the calling of this mass 
meeting of citizens to protest against and condemn such action, and has 
this day presented a report to such meeting denouncing the action of the 
Queen and her supporters as being unlawful, unwarranted, in derogation 
of the rights of the people, endangering the peace of the community, and 
tending to excite riot and cause the lossof life and destruction of property: 

Now, therefore, we, the citizens of Honolulu of all nationalities and re- 
gardless of political party affiliations, do hereby condemn and denounce the 
action of the Queen and her supporters; 

d we do hereby ratify the appointment and indorse the action taken and 
report made by the said committee of safety; and we do hereby further em- 
power such committee to further consider the situation and further devise 
such ways and means as may be necessary to secure the permanent mainte- 
3 law and order and the protection of life, liberty, and property in 

awali. 

In regard to the first meeting and appointment of the commit- 
tee of public safety, on Saturday, January 14, Hon. Charles L. 
Carter states in his trenchant, open letter to Secretary Gresham: 

The meeting in Honolulu which appointed the committee of public safety, 
on my motion to that effect, consisted of those persons who had gathered at 
the call of Her Majesty’s cabinet, and had pledged their lives in writing in 
defense of that cabinet against the proposed aggression of the Queen, the 
members of that cabinet ha made an spe for support, stating that 
heed could not rely upon the constituted civil and military for whose 
leaders were pledged to support the Queen and assist her in promulgating 
the new constitution. Thatcommittee was appointed less than fifteen min- 
utes after John F. Colburn, the Queen's minister of the interior, had con- 
cluded an address to the meeting by saying, Gentlemen, we recognize that 
as acabinet we have absolutely no support; if you will stand by us we will 
stand by you,” and for the express purpose of assisting that cabinet in pro- 
tecting the public against the regular military and police, who were recog- 
nized as opposed to the peaceable and orderly element of the community. 

Paragraph 3. The committee of publicsafety heldits first meeting imme- 
diately after ee the representative body of citizens upon whose 
resolution it had been nominated withdrawing for the express purpose of 
allowing it to hold an immediate session, and the sessions continued almost 
without interruption until the organization of the Provisional Government 
was proclaimed on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 17th. 


MONARCHY WAS DEAD. 

On that Saturday afternoon the monarchy died by the Queen's 
own act, and the appeal of her ministers to the public for pro- 
tection was in itself a proclamation that constitutional govern- 
ment was at an end for the time being. The excitement and 
anxiety of the situation can readily be imagined, the citizens 
gathering hastily to form a committee of safety, while the na- 
tive followers of the Queen surrounding the palace were ha- 
rangued by passionate denunciations of the ministers who had 
prevented the issuance of the new constitution, and by threats 
against the white population. That was the last of Queen Lili- 
3 That was the official suicide of the successor of Kala- 

aua! 

There is not a lawyer in this body, there is not a diplomat in 
the world, who would contend for one moment against the prop- 
osition that by that act of renouncing and denouncing the con- 
stitution under which she was chosen and by means and by rea- 
son of which alone she held authority, she abdicated her power 
absolutely. But aside from that, revolutions leave some soe 
for the people; and the people took the case in hand. e 
committee on public safety was organized, and realizing that 
the community was left without organized protection the follow- 
ing appeal was made to the United States Minister: 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, Honolulu, January 16, 1893. 

Sin: We, the undersigned, citizens and residents of Honolulu, respectfully 
represent that, in view of recent public events in this Kingdom, culminat- 

in the revolutionary acts of Queen Liliuokalani on Saturday last, the 
public safety is menaced and lives and property are in peril, and we appeal 
to you and the United States forces at your command for assistance. 

he Queen, with the aid of armed force and accompanied by threats of 
violence and bloodshed from those with whom she was acting, attempted to 
proclaim a new constitution; and while prevented for the time from accom- 
plishing her object, declared publicly that she would only defer her action. 

This conduct and action was upon an occasion and under circumstances 
which have created general alarm and terror. 

We are unable to protect ourselves without aid, and, therefore, pray for 
the protection of the United States forces, 

HENRY E. COOPER, 
F. W. McCHESNEY, 
W. G. WILDER, - 

C. BOLTE 


To His Excellency JOHN L, STEVENS, 
American Minister Resident. 


ieee condition was favorable to disorder, and the danger of 
riot and bloodshed was imminent. The United States Minister 
and the commander of the Boston were fully acquainted with 
the situation, and if the committee of safety had failed to make 
any request the duty of the Minister and Capt. Wiltse to take 


prompt measures for the protection of Amer. life and prop- 
erty had become plainly imperative. 


THE REQUEST TO LAND THE MARINES. 


Tt was under these circumstances ‘that Minister Stevens 
sonally went on board the Boston about 4 o'clock in the 
noon and presented to Capt. Wiltse the following request: 


UNITED STATES Lecariox, Honolulu, January 16, 1393. 
Ste: Inview of existing critical circumstances in Honolulu, indicating an 
inadequate legal force. I request you to land marines aud sailors from the 
aro ee command Jor the protechon of the United States legation and 
the United States consulate, and to secure ths safety of American life and prop- 
erty. 


Yours truly, 


er- 
ter- 


3 JOHN L. STEVENS, 
Envoy Brtraordinary and Minister Pleninotentiary 


of the United States. 
Capt. G. C. WILTSE. 


He found that gallant and alert guardian of the interests of 
his Government and his countrymen already preparing his 
forces for landing, and that the naval commander, acting under 
his own instructions and on his own responsibility, had drawn 
up the following order to his executive oficer: 


U. S. 5. BOSTON, SECOND RATE, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 16, 1898. 


1 ee take command of ne battalion ao} penny! on ge for 
protecting our legation, consulate, t ves an 

of American citizens, and to assist in preserving public order. it 

reat prudence must be exercised by both officers and men, and mo action 

taken that is not fully warranted by ths condition of affairs, and by the 

conduct of those who may bs inimical to the treaty rights of American citi- 


zens. 
You will inform me at the earliest practicable moment of any change in 


Very respectfully, 
G. C. WILTSE, 
Captain, L. S. Navy, Commanding U. &. &. Boston. 
Lieut. Commander W. T. SWINBURNE, U. S. Navy, 
‘ Executive Oficer U. S. S. Boston. 


It will be seen that Capt. Wiltse’s orders went beyond the 
limitations of the Minister's request and embodied the broader 
authority indicated in the instructions of Secretary Bayard in 
1887, for presor ing JR tee order.” 

The troops were quistly landed with 153 men and 11 officers, with 
a revolving cannon and Gatling gun. They gave the customary 
salute as they passed the palace, and were marched in detach- 
ments to the legation and consulate, and the remainder stacked 
arms on the grounds of Mr. J. B. Atherton, whose permission 
had been obtained. 

It has been claimed that the Queen and herforces surrendered 
by reason of something that the American Minister and the 
naval forces landed there had to do with that transaction? There 
is not a scintilla of evidence, there is not a word in the record 
anywhere, that shows that the troops landed on that occasion 
performed any other duty whatever than that which had been 

rformed over and over again by American troops in“ presery- 

public order” on the soil of Hawaii, or that they interfered 
in the slightest degree in behalf of one side or the other. 

The charge that they were quartered for the night in Arion 
Hall for the purpose of intimidating the Queen's followers, 
is equally absurd and unsupported by fact. The Minister at 
first supposed the troops had tents, and when requested to ob- 
tain quarters for them he first applied for the opera house, which 
could not be obtained, and was then informed of the availability 
of Arion Hall, which was secured for the purpose. It proves to 
have been centrally located in regard to American property, 
and no act was performed by officers or troops that would Ja y 

complaint from any faction. On February 1, 1893, Capt. Wiltse 
commended the action of his officers and men onshore in the 
following report to the Secretary of the Navy: 


At the request of the Provisional Government I have kept the battalion 
ashore and it is not my intention to withdraw all the force until a request 
that it be done is made — the Provisional Government, with the approval 
ol the United States ter. 

On January 25. the at the legation was reduced from 14 to 6, at the 
1 5 of the minister, g men going to the consulate, where the remainder 
of the marine is stationed. 

Wi been no demonstration so far, there can be no doubt that 
ae prompt landing of the battalion has preyented bloodshed and saved life 
and property. 

The Provisional Government ‘has organized an armed force of four com- 
8 three of volunteers and one of regulars, and is daily gaining strength 
and followers. 

The conduct of the officers and men of the Boston has been such as to re- 
feat credit on the American Navy. 


| ammunition in 37 mm. caisson was as follews: After com 
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— 
REPORT OF THE COMMANDER OF THE BATTALION. 


The official report of Lientenant-Commander Swinburne, who 
had personal command of the battalion landed, is of great inter- 
est in this connection, and it was as follows: 


Camp Boston, Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, February 27, 1893. 


Sır: Ihave the honor to submit the following report ot the landing and 
subsequent.operations of the battalion of the States steamer Boston 
in the city of Honolulu: 

In obedience to your order, a copy of which is attached, marked A, the bat- 
1 on the wip landed at Brewers Wharf, in the city of Honolulu, at 5 

m. uary 

The following is a 8 roster of the battalion as landed: 

Lieut. Commander W. T. Swinburne, United States Navy, commanding; 
Lieut. W. R. Rush, United States Navy, adjutant; Passed Assistant Surg. 
T. C. Craig, United States Navy, surgeon. 

Company A, Artillery, 40 men; 1.37 mm. rev. cannon; 1.87 mm. caisson with 
reserve ammunition; 1 Gatling gun; 22 Lee rifles, 18 revolvers: Lieut. Lu- 

F r 8 ¢ 

ompany B, antry, 35 men; tates Na 
“Company 15 Fal Cit son, Elen. B. Cohm United States N. = 
„ ‘antry, 34 men; D. an, tes Na com- 
manding; Naval Cadet W. D. Brotherton. N 

Company D, Marines, 30 men; First Lieut. H. L. Draper, United States 
Marine Corps, commanding. 

1 guard, 15 men; h tal corps, 1 apothecary, 4 stretchermen; signal- 
men, 2; music, 

Total, 153 men, 11 officers. 

Bach man carried the regulation knapsack, with blanket and of 
el haversack with mess and ration of hard bread, and filled can- 
teen. armed with Lee ride wore the double webbing belt, carrying 60 
cartridges in the loops and 20 in es, The marines were fitted out 
with the same belts, but the loops only were filled. 

The ammunition boxes of the Gatling gun contained four filled Accle’s 
feeds and 1,380 extra rounds‘of .45 caliber in teboard boxes. The ammu- 
nition boxes of the 37 mm. contained 64 cartridges, common shell. Reserve 


tments, 112 37 
mm. cartridges, common shell; forward compartment, 1, 45 car- 
tridges in teboard boxes; top or center compartment, four filled Accle’s 
feeds, and 800.38 caliber revolver cartrid T 
stowed safely and compactly and the pin nach was easily drawn and ma- 
neuyered by twelve men. The recharge for Accle's feed, with its tripod, was 
lashed to whippletree of caisson. 


the re- 


there asa 
guard until further orders. 

The remainder of the battalionthen marched down King street. In pass- 
ing the palace the battalion. in column of companies, gave a marc! Sa- 
lute, trumpeters four ruffiesin honor of the royal standard, which 
was flying there. 


On arriving at the residence of Mr. J. B. Atherton, an American, the com- 
mand was halted, and ton having been obtained. was marched into 
the grounds, arms and ranks broken, awaiting further orders from 


you. 

About 8 in the evening your Naval Cadet Pringie, arrived with orders 
to mareh the battalion Se Arion E akr and camp there, which was done, ar- 
tillery parked, and sentries posted. 

Arion Hall is along one-story building containing one long room, and hay- 

verandas on the Uwo lo separated from the street by a narrow 

yard and fence, and with a fair-sized yard in rear. It fronts the side of the 
government building, from which it is separated by a narrow street. 

During the night the men were kept ready for an instant's call, but there 
disturbances of any kind. 

At reveille the next 5 the camp routine, which is attached, 
marked B, was published and has been strictly carried out in all its details 
ever Latrines were built in the yard and every sanitary precaution 


taken. 

At 2:30, p. m., a civilian, armed, reported to me that a policeman had been 
shot while attempting to stop a wagonload of ammunition which was being 
conveyed to the old armory where the civilian forces enrolled by the com- 
mittee of safety were then assembling, and that a large crowd was collect- 
ing on Merchant street. Limmediately assembled the battalion underarms 
in the yard in rear of the building to await developments, Veryshortly 
after, you arrived at the camp. During the time you were at the camp, viz 
until nearly 6 o'clock, the men leading the citizens' movement had assume 
charge of the government building without opposition of any kind; the civil- 
ian companies underarms had marched in and established a line of sen- 
tries about the government building. 

The Boston's battalion was kept rear of the camp, at their company 
parades. with arms stacked. When you left the poage about 6p. m., you 
notified me that a Provisional Government, of which Mr.S. B. Dole was pre- 
siding officer, was in complete possession, and showed me a letter the 
United States minister it as the de facto government of the Ha- 
watian Islands, and d me to consider it as such. 

During the night again officers and men were kept ready for a moment's 
call, but the city was ectly quiet. 

During the day of the 18th the royal standard was hauled down over the 

ce, and the household troops disbanded, by order of the Provisional 
vernment, except a small guard of honor, who accompanied theex-Queen 
to her residence on Beretania street. 

On January 19 new quarters were provided for the battalion at the unoc- 
cupied house on King street, the property of Mr. O. R. Bishop, of Bishop & 
Co., bankers of the place. Having th policed the old camp, the bat- 


‘ihe grounds around the new quarters Lave a frontage on King streat 
aro’ e new quarters oa on ree 
of about 250 feet, separated from the street by a high stone wall with two 
broad entrance s giving on s which sweeps around in front 


of the house, afford ample space for 5 inspection and m 
guara mounting. The proms are about 300 feet in depth, with a b) 

wn in the rear anny sufficient for company and arti drill for one 
company at a time. The house is a square two-story bitik of stone, 
with broad on three sides. lower floor was occupied by the 
men, each 8 having its own room, the color 

one room, a room 

dah on one side for 


place had 
closet and bathing tions for both 
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The upper story was 7 . by the officers. A long shed was immedi- 


ately b and water led in to six faucets, eg —.— 3 facilities for 
morning 7 has added very mate- 
rially to the comfort of the command and the sanitary condition of the 


of January 


In accordance with your verbal orders given me the evening 1 
ttalion 5 s 1,at8:30 in front 


the ba was paraded on the morning of Fe 
po Promos A company as artillery with Gatling 37 men. Therest 
as infantry in light marehing order. 

As the was formed you handed me a written order dated February 1, 
acopy of which is attached, marked C. 


obedience to those orders the battalion marched to the government 
pbuilding, where we were received by the civilian t in Meow baie pre- 
0 min 


sented arms as we entered. President Dole and all mem stry 


andad council were also present. Iimmeđiately showed your order to 
Col. So im-chief of the Provisional Government forces, who 
at turned over the custody of t tome. Then by your order 


ter Stevens, establishing a protectorate over the 

Hawaiian Isiands in the name of the United States, pending negotiations 

with the Hawaiian commissioners at Washington, was r by the adju- 

tant. At9a. m. the United States ensign was hoisted over the building, the 

battalion and civilian forces ting arms. Then the front of the batialion 

—— changed to the rear, the Hawaiian Hug, hoisted on the pole in the grounds, 
ved the same salute. 

The civilian forces of the Provisional Government were then withdrawn 
and the of the building turned over to Lieut. Draper with his com- 
„Which were withdrawn from the United States consulate 

at the United States legation being continued, but 
blue-jacket companiesof the battalion then returned 
to their quarters. 


the three nights preceding the Ist of Febru: the town was full 
of rumors of s threatened attack on the government build adheren’ 
and sym) with the late mo 


My orders to Lieut. Draper 
custody and safety of the 
officers of the Provisionai 


Uding 3 these hours. 
overnment 4 5 on 
rom all parties for their courtes mäi- 
I would Ike to add, also, . sof serv- 
single regulations 


report ot on of 
tany one of them, 
Company A, Lient. L. Young, was withdrawn from garri- 
son and sent on ship, by your order. 

Since the protectorate was established everything has been perfectly quiel inthe 
city. The garrison routine has been carried out with most careful attention 
to all military details. 

The afternoon company drills have beenalternately artillery and infantry. 
Battalion drill has taken the place of morning dress e in Palace 
Square. mg this time, now nearly four weeks, the men have made great 

‘ogress in all drills and their interest in all their military duties has never 
As a disciplinary school, particularly for petty officers, the ex- 
perience has been very useful, 

This successful result is due to the zeal, tact, and attention to duty of the 


company officers. 
To the adjutant, Lieut. W. R. I am indebted for all the details of milt- 
00 the sanitary condition of the camp, and for the very ex- 
nt condition in which the place has been x 
After nearly five weeks’ occupancy by a hundred men, both grounds and 
buildings are in better condition than when we arrived. 


Very respectfully, wu. T. 8 
Lieutenant - Commander, U. 8. Navy, 
Commanding Battalion of U. 8. 8. Boston. 
Capt. G. G. WILTSE, 


U. 8. Navy, Commanding U. 8. 8. Boston. 
Approved: 


G. C. WILTSE, 
Captain U. S. Navy, Commanding U. S. S. Boston. 


Minister Stevens also bore the following testimony in his re- 
port to the Secretary of State: 


It ed ght that I shonld add that the presence of the Boston hero has | 


been of the — og importance, and the behavior of officers and men has | 
been admirable. Capt. Wiltse has exercised prudence and at firmness, 
while he and the unde have recogni only accompl facts and 


have not allowed the use of the United Staves force for auy but the most 
conservative reasons. 


But the best and conclusive proof of the falsity of the charge 
that the overthrow of the Queen was due to the action of the 
United States naval forces, is furnished in the fact that nearly 
twenty-four hours after the landing of the troops from the Bos- 
ton the representatives of the fallen Queen applied to the United 
States Minister for the aid of those troops for her reéstablish- 
ment and protection, and were informed that they would only 
be employed to protect American property and preserve public 
order. In the meantime the Queen’s cowardly ministers, who 
had mg Sempre to the citizens for protection against her wrath 
when they found that their lives were no longer in danger, had 
gone back to her, and joined in signing the 8 and protests 
prepared by the cunning attorneys of Liliuokalani. 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT ORGANIZED. 


A Provisional Government had been formed with Judge San- 
ford B. Dole as president, he having resigned from the supreme 
court for that purpose, and after taking possession of the goy- 


ernment buildings and treasury, January 17, the following com- 
? 
munication was sent to tho United States minister: 
HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, January 17, 1893. 

SIR: The undersigned, members ot the executive and advisory councils of 
the Provisional Government this day established in Hawaii, hereby state to 
you that fur the reasons'set forth in the proclamation this ued, a copy 
of which is herewith inclosed for your eration, the n mon- 
archy has been abrogated and a Provisional Government established in ac- 
sar ae ge with the said above-mentioned proclamation. 


servants, 
J. A. MoCANDLESS, 


J. A, KING. ANDREW BROWN, 

P. C. JONES. JAS. F. RGA 
ILLIAM O. SMITH. HENRY WATERHOUSE. 

S. M. DAWSON. E. D. TE 2 

JOHN EMMELUTH. F. J. 

F. W. McCHESNEY. W. G. ASHLEY. 

W. C. WILDER. C. BOLTE. 


His Excellency JOHN L. STEVENS, 
United States Minister. 


Having satisfied himself that the Provisional Government had 
become established de facto, Mr. Stevens, about 5 o'clock p. m., 
issued the following recognition: 

UN Er STATES LEGATION, 


Honolutu, Hawaiian Islands, January 17, 1898. 


A ProvisionalGovernment having been duly constituted in the place of the 
recent Government of Queen Litiuokalani, and said Provisional Government 
being in full possession of the government buildings, the archives, and the 
treasury, in control of the capital of the Hawaiian Islands, 1 hereby 
recognize Said Provisional Government as the de facto Government of the 


Hawatian 
JOHN L. STEVENS, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States. 


On the same afternoon the ex-Queen’s ministers sent a letter to 
Minister Stevens referring to“ certain treasonable persons claim- 
ing to be a Provisional Government, at present occupying the 
government buildings with an armed force,” and inquiring 
whether the Minister had recognized said Government, with the 
request that, if not, he would grant assistance to the government 
of the Queen. In regard to this letter Minister Stevens made 
the following entry on the legation records: 


UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, January 17, 1593. 


About 4 to 5p. m. of thisdate—am not certain of the precise time—the note 
on file from the four ministers of the deposed Queen, — if I had rec- 
i the Provisional Government, came to my hands while I was lying 
sick on the couch. Not far from 5 p.m.—I did not think to look at m 

watch—I addressed a short note to Hon. Samuel Parker, Hon. William H. 
Cornwell, Hon. John F. Colburn, and Hon. A. P. Peterson, no longer regard- 
ing them as ministers, informing them that I had recognized the Provi- 


sional Government. 
JOHN L. STEVENS, 
United Slates Minister. 


He also sent the following to Mr. Cleghorn, the fatherof Kaiu- 
lani, and Liliuokalani’s appointee as governor of theisland, who 
had written him regretting the landing of the troops: 

UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, January 17, 1893. 


Sim: Yours of yesterday, the 16th, ley Pani land of the United 
Statesnaval force at Honolulu. is received. I have y read its terms 
and import. My responsibility as the United States p oten- 
tiary at this critical trmo in Hawalian affairs it is impossible for me to 
nore. Iassure you that, in whatever responsibility the American diploma 
and naval representatives have assumed or may assume, we do our 
utmost to regard the welfare ofall persons and interests concerned. 
Yours , With kindest consideration, 
i JOHN L. STEVENS. 


Hon. A. S. CLEGHORN, 
Governor of Oahu. 
In still further evidence of the care exercised by Minister Ste- 
vens, the documents show thatnear nightfall on the 17th the head 
of the Provisional Government addressed a letter to him stating: 


Mr. Stevens indorsed this: The above request not complied 
with,” and sent President Dole the following note: 


UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, January, 17, 1898. 


Think Capt. Wiltse will endeavor to maintain order and protect life and 
property, but do not think he would take command of the men of the Pro- 


visional ernment. 

Will have him come to the tion soon as possible and take his opinion 
and inform you as soon as possible. 
Yours, truly, — 

JOHN L. STEVENS. 

t. Wiltse did not take command of the Hawaiian forces. 
Prior to this, on Saturday, the fallen Queen and ministry had 
sought to win the support of the United States Minister by sign- 
ing a communication to him in which they said the Queen's ab- 
tion in regard to the new constitution was under stress of her 
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native subjects,” and offering assurance that ‘‘changes in the 
fundamental law will be soughtonly by methods provided in the 
constitution itself.” 

A proclamation of similar purport was issued, and a meeting 
of Royalists was organized to indorse it, but it was too late for 
the reckless Queen to retrace her steps, and the revolution went 


forward and not backward. The final act was the filing of a 
protest with the Provisional Government, signed b uoka- 
and her cabinet, in which she claimed to have yielded to 


the superior force of the United States,” and concluded as fol- 
lows. 

Now, to avoid any collision of armed forces, and perhaps the loss of life, I 
do, under this protest and impelied by said force, yield my authority until 
such time as the Government of the United States shall, upon the facts be- 
ing presented to it, undo the action of its representative and reinstate mein 
the authority which Iclaim as the constitutional sovereign of the Hawaiian 


The Provisional Government was prompay recognized by the 
British Minister, Portugese charge d'affaires, and French and 
Japanese commissioners, being all the diplomatic representa- 
tives in the Hawaiian Islands. 

One of the first acts of the Provisional Government was to ap- 
point a snenia commission, consisting of Hons. Lorin A. Thurs- 
ton, William C. Wilder, J. Marsden, William R. Castle, and 
Charles P. Carter, all eminent citizens, “ to negotiate upon the 
terms of a union of the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian 
Islands and the United States of America.” They sailed January 
19th for San Francisco, and presented their credentials at the 
State Department in Washington, February 3d and 4th, 1893. 

THE RAISING OF OUR FLAG. 

On January 31, the Provisional Government, which had sent 
its commissioners to Washington to ask for annexation, practi- 
pea apon our own terms, addressed the following request to 
the ted States Minister: 

HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, January 81, 1892. 


Sır: Believing that we are unable to satisfactorily protect life and D 
erty and to prevent civil disorders in Honolulu and throughout the Hawa- 
iian Islands, we hereby, in obedience to the instructions of the advisory 
council, pray that you will raise the flag of the United States of America for 
the protection of the Hawaiian Islands for the time being, and to that end 
we hereby confer upon the Government of the United States, through you, 
freedom of occupation of the public buildings of this Government, and of 
the soil of this country, so far as may be necessary for the exercise of such 
protection, but not interfering with the administration of public affairs by 
this Government. 


We have, etc., 
SANFORD B. DOLE, 
President of the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and 3 of Foreign Affairs. 


* 
Minister of Interior. 
P. C. JONE 
Minister of Finance. 
WILLIAM O. SMITH. 


Attorney- General. 
His Excellency JOHN L. STEVENS, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States. 


This request from the Provisional Government was conveyed 
to Capt. Wiltse in a letter dated February 1, in which the United 
States Minister said: 

I hereby ask you to comply with the 7 2 and terms ot the request ot the 
Hawaiian Provisional Government, and to that end to use all the force at 
your command, in the exercise of your best Fh eye a and discretion, you 
5 —5 if awaiting instructions from the United States Government at 

as 

As a result the following order was given: 

U. S. S. Boston, (SECOND RATE), 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, February 1, 1893. 

Sır: You will take possession of the Government building and the Amer- 

FF m. 
P ia madd G. C. WILTSE, 
8 U. S. Navy, Commanding U. S. S. Boston. 
Lieut. Commander W. T. SWINBURNE, 
Commanding Battalion, U. S. S. Boston. 

And on the same day the United States Minister and the com- 

mander of the naval forces issued the following proclamation: 


To the Hawaiian people: 


At the uest of the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands, I 
hereby, in the name of the United States of America, assume protection 
of the Hawalian Islands for the protection of life and property aud occupa- 
they rurpose spec d. But notinterfering with the administra necessary fr 

e 8) ed, but no the stration of public 
affairs y the Provisional Government. si 

This action is taken pending, and subject to, bag oor Re at Washington. 

OHN L. STEVE 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United Dates 
UNITED STATES LEGATION, February 1, 1892. 
Approved and executed by 
G. C. WILTSE, 
Captain, U. S. Navy, Commanding U. S. S. Boston. 
The considerations which led the United States Minister and 
Capt. Wiltse to believe it wise and necessary to take that ac- 
tion were stated with great cogency by Minister Stevens in a 
“ps pc written to the Secretary of State the same day, as fol- 
ows: 
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UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, February 1, 1893. 


Str: To-day the ostmas and Capt. Wiltse of the Boston are compelled 
to assume a graver msibility. The inclosed copies of official notes will 
explain the reasons which have led to this action on our part. 

have time before the de ure of the mall steamer only to state briefiy 
the additional reasons which caused us to assume temporary protectorate 
of these islands. The Provisional Government must have time to organize 
a new police and to discipline a small military force. When the monarchy 
died by its own hand, there was no military force in the islands but the royal 
guara of about 75 natives, not in effective force spa to 20 American sol- 

iers. These were promptly discharged by the Provisional Government, 

except 16 left as the guard of the fallen Queen at her house. 

‘The white men here, as well as the natives, havenot been much accustomed 
tothe use of arms. There are scarcely any men familiar with military discip- 
line. 1 are now being organized and drilled. They must havea 
few weeks for drill. Only a small force of afew hundred will be required, 
but these must be disciplined men. So far the Provisional Government has 
been sustained by the uprising and union of the business men and best citi- 
zens. Bankers, merchants, clerks, professional men, respectable mechanics 
have stood manfully by the new Government and kept guard by night. This 
kind of defense must give place to a small, reliable itary force. Time 
is the necessity of the new Government. There are 40,000 Chinese and Jap- 
anese on the islands, and evil-disposed persons might stir some of them to 

isorder. But the chief elements of evil are in Honolulu, where are the ren- 
egade whites at the head of the lottery and opium and aconsiderable 
number of hoodlum foreigners and the more vicious of the natives. 

Another ee reason for our action is the possibility of the arrival 
here of a British war vessel, and that the English minister here, thus aided, 
— . — try to press unduly the Provisional Government. With the islands 
under our protection we think the English minister will not attempt to in- 
sist that his Government has the right to interfere while our is over 
the Government building. Thisisall I have time to write before the de- 
parture of the mail. We shall continue to maintain our present position 
with great caution and firmness until we hear from the President through 
the Secretary of State. Asa necessary precaution against all contingen- 
cies, I advise that Admiral Skerrett be promptly sent here with one or two 
ships in addition to the Boston. 

Iam, sir, etc., 
JOHN L. STEVENS. 


As a specious effort has been made to represent that Mr. 
Stevens was censured for this action and the raising of the flag 
disavowed by the Government at Washington, it may be worth 
while to say that the dispatch of Secretary Foster, on which 
this allegation is based, was entirely hypothetical, and that a 
comparison of what the Secretary said was proper with the 
terms of the Minister’s proclamation will show that they were 
in strictaccord. In the dispatch of February 14, 1893, Secretary 
Foster did say: 

So far as it (your action) may appear to overstep that limit by setting the 
authority of the Uni States above that of the Hawaiian Government in 
the capacity of protector or to impair the independent sovereignty of that 
prerano by substituting the flag and power of the United States, itis 

But the Minister having done nothing of the kind, as the 
terms of his proclamation explicitly demonstrate, there was 
nothing to disavow.“ On the contrary, the Minister's procla- 
mation was couched in language almost identical with that used 
by the Secretary in giving him instructions in the same dis- 
patch, as follows: 


It isnot thought, however, that the 
for protection or your action in compl 
than the coöperation of the moral material forces of the United States 
to strengthen the authority of the Provisional Government, by according to it 
adequate protection for life and property during the negotiations instituted here, 
andwithout interfering with the execution of public affairs. Such coöperation 
was and is within Ns stani instructions and those of the navul com- 
manders in Ha waters. Sofar as your course accords to the de facto 
sovereign Government, the material peration of the United States for 
the maintenance of good order and protection of life and property from appre- 
hended disorders, it is commended. 


And the Secretary proceeded to practicaily indorse what had 
been done by saying: 

Your own instructions are likewise renewed, and you are accordingly 
authorized to arra with the commanding officer for the continued pres- 
ence on shore of such marine force as may bs practicable and requisite for 
the security of the lives and pene, interests of American citizens and the 
repression of lawlessness threatening t whenever in your judgment it shall 
be necessary so to do, or when such coöperation may be sought tor good 
cause by the Government of the Hawaiian Islands. 


It is only nece to add that no thought of ‘‘ hauling down” ` 
the flag, raised by the joint action of our diplomatic and naval 
representatives at Honolulu on February 1, 1893, ever found ex- 
pression from any officer of the Republican Administration of 
the Government of the United States. 

And on the 4th of March, 1893, when Grover Cleveland was 
inaugurated as President of the United States, a treaty for the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands upon substantially our own 
terms was pending in the United States Senate, with the ap- 
proval of Benjamin Harrison, and the Stars and Stripes were 
still floating from the flagstaff at Honolulu, where they had 
been raised by Minister Stevens and Capt. Wiltse on the Ist of 
February. 


uest of the Provisional Government 
ce therewith contemplated more 


THE TREATY OF ANNEXATION. 


On the 15th of February, 1893, President Harrison transmitted 
to the United States Senate a treaty of annexation, concerning 


E 
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which the injunction of secrecy was removed on the 17th. His 
message of transmission was as follows: 


To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith, with a view to its ratification, a ony, of annexation 
ohn W. Foster, 


Fe t 


poses of the United States the 8 of all such questions. 

I do not deem it necessary to discuss at any length the conditions which 
have resulted in this decisive action. 

It has been the policy of the Administration not only to respect, but to en- 
courage the continuance of an independent 5 in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands so long as itafforded suitable guaranties for the protection of life and 
property and maintained a stability and strength that gave adequate se- 
curity against the domination of any other power. The moral support of 
this Government has continually manifested itself in the most friendly dip- 
lomatic relations, and in many acts of courtesy to the Hawaiian rulers. 

The overthrow of the monarchy was not in any way promoted by this Gov- 
ernment, but had its origin in what seems to have been a reactionary and 
revolutionary . on the part ot pase Liliuokalani, which put in serious 

ril not only the large and preponderat: interests of the United States 
fp the islands, but all foreign interests, and indeed the decent administra- 
tion of civil affairs and the peace of the islands. $ 

It is quite evident that the monarchy had become effete and the Queen's 
government so weak and inadequate as to be the prey of des and un- 
scrupulous persons. The restoration of Queen Liliuokalani to her throne 
is undesirable, if not impossible, and unless 3 by the United 
States, would be accompanied by serious disaster and the disorganization 
of all business interests. The influence and interestof the United States in 
the islands must be increased and not diminished. 

Only two courses are now open; one the establishment of a protectorate 
by the United States, and the other, annexation full and complete. I think 
the latter course, which has been adopted in the treaty, will highly pro- 
motive of the best interests of the Hawaiian ple, and is the only one that 
will adequately secure the interests of the United States. These interests 
are not wholly selfish. It is essential that none of the other Higa hype 
shall secure these islands. Such a possession would not consist with our 
safety and with the of the world. 

view ofthe situation is so apparent and conclusive that no protest 
has been heardfrom any government against proceedings looking to annex- 
ation. Every foreign representative at Honolulu promptly acknowledged 
the Provisional Government, and I think there is a general concurrence in 
the opinion that the deposed Queen ought not to be restored. Prompt action 
u this treaty is very desirable. 


it meets thea val of the Senate peace and good order will be secured 
in the islands er existing laws until such time as Congress can provide 
by legislation a ent form of government for the islands. This legis- 


perman 
lation should be, and I do not doubt will be, not only just to the natives and 
all other residents and citizens of the islands, but should be characterized b 
at liberality and a high regard to the rights of all the people and of all 
oreigners domiciled there. 
The correspondence which accompanies the treaty will put the Senate in 
possession of all the facts known to the Executive. 
BENJ. HARRISON. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 15, 1893. 
TEXT OF THE TREATY. 


As the treaty has been the subject of much discussion, and has 
so important a bearing upon the existing and proposed relations 
between the two Governments, I will print its text, as follows: 


The United States of America and the Provisional Government of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, in view of the natural dependence of those islands upon 
the United States, of their geographical proximity thereto, of the intimate 
part taken by citizens of the United States in there implanting the seeds of 

hristian civilization, of the long continuance of their exclusive reciprocal 
commercial relations whereby their mutual interests have been developed, 
and the preponderant and paramount share thus acquired by the United 
States and their citizens in the productions, industries, and trade of the said 
islands, and especially in view of the desire expressed by the said Govern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands that those islands shall be incorporated into 
the United States as an integral part thereof and under their sovereignty, 
in order to provide for and assure the security and prosperity of the said 
islands, the high contracting parties have determined to accomplish by 
treaty an object so important to their mutual and permanent wolfare. 

To this end, the high contracting parties have conferred full power and 
authority upon their respectively appointed plenipotentiaries, to wit: 

The President of the United States of America, John W. Foster, Secretary 
of State of the United States; and 

The President of the Executive and Advisory Councils of the Provisional 
Government of the Hawaiian Islands, Lorrin A. Thurston, William R. Cas- 
tle, William C. Wilder, Charles L. Carter, and Joseph Marsden; 

And the said plenipotentiaries, after having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon 
and concluded the following articles: 


ARTICLE I. 


The Government of the Hawaiian Islands hereby cedes, from the date of 
the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, absolutely and without re- 
serve to the United States forever all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever 
kind in and over the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies, renouncin 
in favor of the United States every sovereign right of which as an independ- 
ent nation it is now possessed; and henceforth said Hawaiian Islands and 
every island and key thereunto appertaining and each and every portion 
om shall become and be an integral part of the territory of the United 

tates. 


ARTICLE II. 


The Government of the Hawaiian Islands also cedes and transfers to the 
United States the absolute fee and ownership of all public, 8 or 
crown lands, public buildings or edifices, poria, harbors, fortifications, mili- 
tary or naval equipments, and all other pu 8 of every kind and de- 
scription belon; to the Government of the Hawaiian Islands, together with 
every ent and appurtenance thereunto appertaining. Tus existing laws 
cf the United States relative to public lands shall not a) Ply tosuch lands in 
the Hawaiian Islands, but the Congress of the Uni tates shall enact 
special laws for their management and disposition: Provided, That all reve- 
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nue from or proceeds of the same, excep: as regards such part thereof as 
may be or tine! e for the civil, military, or naval purposes of the 
United States or may be assigned to the use of the local government, shall 
be used solely for the benefit of the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands for 
educational and other public purposes. 


ARTICLE III. 


Until Lea, eg shall otherwise provide, the existing Government and laws 
of the Hawaiian Islands are hereby continued, subject to the paramount au- 
thority of the United States. The President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint a commissioner to reside in said 
Islands who shall have the power to veto any act of said government, and 
an act disapproved by him shall thereupon void and of no effect unless 
approved by the President. 

mgress shall, within one year from the exchange of the ratifications of 
this treaty, enact the necessary legislation to extend to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands the laws of the United States e Papa duties upon imports, the in- 
ternal revenue, commerce and nanigas on; but until Congress shall other- 
wise provide, the existing commercial relations of the Hawaiian Islands, 
both with the United States and foreign countries shall continue as regards 
the commerce of said islands with the rest of the United States and with 
toreign countries, but this shall not be construed as giving to said islands 
the power to enter into any new stipulation or agreement whatsoever or to 
have diplomatic intercourse with any foreign government. The consular 
representatives of foreign powers now resident in the Hawalian Islands 
shall be permitted to continue in the exercise of their consular functions 
Mery they can receive their exequaturs from the Government of the United 

es. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The further immigration of Chinese laborers into the Hawaiian Islands is 
hereby prohibited until Congress shall otherwise provide. Furthermore, 
Chinese persons of the classes now or hereafter excluded by law from en- 
tering the United States will not be permitted to come from the Hawaiian 
Islands to other parts of the United States, and if so coming shall be sub- 
ject to the same penalties as if entering from a foreign country. 


ARTICLE V. 


The public debt of the Hawaiian Islands, lawfully existing at the date of 
the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, including the amounts due 
to de tors in the Hawaiian postal savings banks, is hereby assumed by 
the Government of the United States; but the liability of the United States 
in this 2 F shall in no case exceed three and one-quarter millions of dol- 
lars. Solong, however, asthe existing Government and the present commer- 
cial relations of the Hawaiian Islands are continued, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, said Government shall continue to pay the interest on said debt. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The Government of the United States agrees to pay to Liliuokalani, the 
late Queen, within one year from date of the exchange of the ratifications 
of this treaty, the sum of $20,000, and annually thereafter alike sum of $20,000 
during the term of her natural life, provided she in good faith submits to 
the authority of the Government of the United States and the local govern- 
ment of the islands. 

And the Government of the United States further agrees to pay to the 
Princess Kalulant within one year from the date of the excha of the rat- 
ifications of this treaty the gross sum of $150,000, provided she in good faith 
submits to the authority of the Government of the United States and the 
local government of the islands. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The . treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, on the one part, and by 
the Provisional Government of the Hawailan Islands on the other, and the 
ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at Honolulu as soon as possible, 
Such exchange shall be made on the part of the United States by the com- 
missioner hereinbefore 55 for, and it shall operate as a complete and 
final conveyance to the United Ssates of all the rights of sovereignty and 
property herein ceded to them. Within one month after such excha 
ratifications the Provisional Government shall furnish said commissioner 
ane Sn and complete schedule of all the public property herein ceded and 

ansferred. 

In witness whereof the 3 plenipotentiaries have signed the above 
articles and have hereunto affixed their seals. 
ae in duplicate at the city of Washington this l4th day of February, 


JOHN W. FOSTER. SEAL. 
LORRIN A. THURSTON. [SEAL. 
WILLIAM R. CASTLE, SEAL. 
WILLIAM C. WILDER. SEAL. 
CHARLES L. CARTER. SEAL. 
JOSEPH MARSDEN, SEAL. 


There can certainly be no exaggeration in saying that no ac- 

uisition approximating in importance and advantage to that of 
the Sandwich Islands by the United States was ever offered to 
any nation on more liberal and favorable terms than those of 
the foregoing treaty, submitted to the United States Senate and 
to Congress for such modifications as might seem desirable. 
When that treaty was submitted the Senate of the United States 
was under Republican control, and as the acquisition of valuable 
territory has always been popular in this . the Repub- 
lican Senate might have scored a strong point of party policy 
by promptly perfecting and ratifying a treaty securing to us the 
substantial advantages offered; and whatever differences of judg- 
ment there may have been as to the most desirable method of 
identifying Hawaii with our Government, there is no doubt that 
the failure to hasten the ratification during the brief remainin 
period of Republican administration was largely due to a beli 
that a broader public poner wono be served by enabling the in- 
coming Democratic Administration to share in perfecting nego- 
tiations of such great national eee and which must 
depend for full success upon favorable legislation in the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives. 

How little this courteous consideration was appreciated the 
sequel has made manifest. . 
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“THE POLICY OF INFAMY.” 


p tosecure tothe United States possession 
or control of the most commanding military and commercial out- 
post in the Pacific Ocean, Mark the eager haste exhibited by 
the new President in undoing the work of his any ee 

On the 7th of March, 1893, only three days after his inaugura- 
tion, President Cleveland withdrew from the Senate the treaty 
of annexation. 

On the llth of March, only seven days after he took the 
oath of office, he appointed James H. Blount, of Georgia, as his 

commissioner,” invested him with “‘ paramount” au- 

tenes without the advice or consent of the Senate, and dis- 
patched him to the Sandwich Islands to inv te and report 
to him concerning the status of affairs inthatcountry. Follow- 
ing are the credentials and instructions in this extraordinary 
case of a “commissioner” whose appointment was never sub- 
mitted to or confirmed by the Senate, which was then in session: 


Mr, Blount's credentiats. 


Grover Cleveland, President of the United States of America, to his excel- 
tener ee B. 9 the executive and advisory councils of 
the Government o . 


GREAT AND GOOD 


walian Islands and make report to me the present status of af- 
fairs in that country. He is well informed of our sincere desire to cultivate 
and maintain to the fullest extent the h has so long sub- 


request your excellency to receive him favora ive 
full credence to what he shall say on the part of the Hen Lee, PIT 
the assurances which I have ch him toconvey to you of the best wishes 
of this Government for the prosperit: . — the Hawalian Islands. 

May God have your ex in wise keeping. 
hington this lith day of March, in the year 1893. 


W. sate ply 
‘our good 
GROVER 
By the President: 
z W. Q. GRESHAM, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. Blount’s instructions. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, March 11, 1893. 


Sim: The situation created by the Hawaiian Islands by the recent deposi- 
tion of 1 — Liliuokalani aud the erection of a Provisional Government de- 
mands the of the t, and in order to obtain 
as well as for the discharge of other 
ed to dispatch you to the Hawaiian Is- 


ent accredits you 
visory councils of the Hawalian Is- 


fully report to the Pres President all the facts you can 
f Hawatian Islands, the 150 5 


oft the revolution by which the — s Soroen. 1 0 

sentiment of the le toward ane authori 
e President touching the su Bjocts — 
this your authority in all matters touch- 
Government to the existing or other government 
the protection of our citizens — 5 ts paramount, and 
in you alone, 7 5 ion with the commander the naval forces, is 
vested Full discretion and power to 3 when such Todes should be landed 

or wit 


You 1 however, authorized to avail yourself of such aid and informa- 
tion as desire from the present minister ofthe United States at 
Honor ohn L. Stevens, who will continue until further notice to 
meets usual functions to his office, not inconsistent with 

— —. intrusted to you. An instruction will be sent to Mr. Stevens di- 


your arrival, and to 
Vie withdrawal from the Senate of the recently signed treaty of annexa- 
tion, for reéxamination by dent, leaves its subject-matter in abey- 
ance. and you are not charged with any d 8 2 be wel, 
any 


to Pomp So Trasna a the 88 the Ger. 
. the Uniled States toward the the Hawaiian Islands or the 
earnest solicituds here felt for their ‘are, tra: 


4 pr 
ents . course of the United 


that end upon the representatives of the United ecessary 
en aubjent always to the CLAAS of a BOUDA discretion in thelr aan 


the judgment of the President your authority, as well Be Eas Ot 
of the tn Areen —— d be, and 


comm: naval forces in — Um- 

feed én the abe. of piysioal force 10 auch measares GA ＋— 

tect the persons and property of our citizens; — ow 

auy manner of interference the domestic ha genes ns, you 

should indicate your willingness to intervene wii Offices in 

F —— af ö 1 of sound 
Shomld it be necessary to land an armed force walian territory on 


occasions of popular disturbance, when the 


— eai unable 


to give adequate protection to the life and of citizens of the United 
States, the — 25 f such authority should ‘ir teat be obtain if it can be 
done without prejudice to the interests involved. Y this regard 
should not, however, be claimed to the 8 of measures by the 
re ves of other powers for the aa a ron of the lives and property 
of their citizens or subjects residing in ds. 

While the United States claim no right to interfere in the political or do- 
mestic affairs or in the internal 6 Hawaiian Islands otherwise 
than as herein stated, or for the purpose of maintaining any treaty or other 
nans which they sess, this Government will adhere to its consistent and 
lished policy in relation to them, and it will not acquiesce in 


interference by other powers. 
1 ‘A of the . indicate the 


A pomi * 


Astenographic clerk be detailed to accompany you and remain sub- 
2 0 to your orders. 
Itis that you will use all convenient dispatch for theffulfillment 


ot your mission, as it is the President's desire to have the results before him 
at the earliest possible day. Besides the connected 5 you are — 


tofurnish you will from time to time, as occasion may offer, correspon ith 
the Secretary of State, comm information or soliciting special in- 
struction on such points as you may necessary. In case of urgency 
you may yen oe either in plain text or in the cipherof the 8 

Sto Mr te United Staten MISDAN naman at —— 
sen per, to 
be transmitted thence. 


Reposing the amplest 8 in y our ability and zeal for the realiza- 
tion of the trust thus co: to you, 
Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 


Hon. JAMES H. BLOUNT, etc. 

The United States Minister and United States consul-goneral 
were also officially informed by Secretary Gresham that in all 
matters pe to the existing or other or ears of the 
islands, the authority of Mr. Blount is 

And to cap the climax of this amaz 2 of a per- 
sonal agent of the President with powers superior to the con- 
stitutional officers of the United States Government, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, on the same day, issued to the commanding 
officer of the United States naval forces on the Pacific station, 
the almost incredible instructions placing him and his forces 
under the orders of Mr. Blount! These remarkable orders will 
be referred to more in detail as I proceed. 

Commissioner Blount arrivedat Honoluluon the United States 
revenue steamer Rush at noon on the 29th of March, and the 
animusof his mission was immediately evidenced by "his cool- 
ness toward the United States Minister, his seeking accommo- 
dations at the hotel where royalist influences surrounded him, 
the marked bias exhibited in his selection of the persons from 
whom he sought information, and the fact that wi ten days 
after he first set foot on Hawaiian soil, he began to cast reflec- 
tions upon the United States Minister and consul-general in his 
dispatches to the State Department, and to show that his sym- 
p ies were strongly hostile to the American 3 on dhe 

lands. The following expression in his second dispatch, dated 
April 8, will serve to show the strength of his prejudice against 
his countrymen at the very outset: 


As a class. American citizens here have been the most active in dethron- 
ing the Queen, and are active in maini the Government. If 
honed Are SRU IO DAERA AR SS GRADOS islands, and when force is 
used to suppress such movements on their part the forces of the United 
States are to be called in to protect their 3 and property, it does seem 
parce: Government encourages them to lawlessness, and its good faith is 


ugned. 
iat TRI paesan impression te eee e 
ther inquiry may furnish a different and better opinion. 

In one of his earliest dispatches, dated April 26, Mr. Blount 
still further indicated his unfriendliness to the United States 
Minister, to whom he never confided hisinstructions, and to- 
ward the Provisional Government, with which he established 
only the most formal relations, In this dispatch he manifested 
jealousy over a report that was made to him by Claus Spreck- 
els, the sugar magnate, that Paul Neumann was to visit Wash- 
ington to represent the Queen in some negotiations for an ad- 
justment between herself and the Provisional Government, 
and that Minister Stevens was cognizant of and favoring this 
mission. Mr. Blount at once wrote to Secretary Gresham: 

Mr. Paul Neumann is generally regarded here as a bright, plausible, un- 
scrupulous person. 

He cautioned the State Department against dealing with him, 
and suggested that— 

If such an adjustment 7 desirable instructions to the American represent - 
ative as himself] to bring about such an areir. arase would bea 

much honorable course on the part of the United 

He proceeded to show his conception that the object of his 
mission was to take advantage of the difficulties surronnding 
the new Government, by such expressions as these: 


CTT 
movement FFF 
annexation to the United States is a much more desperate 
ee whiners what be termed the reform party, constituta the i 

race, or Fry Aenea ere 1 n- 
telligence and own most of ths in these islands and are desperately eager 
to be a part af the Geeks on aa CEATA sade tian wake CNS CERDO of 


W. Q. GRESHAM. 
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being subjected to the control ot the natixes. With them we can dictate any 


terms. 
* The feeling of the natives is that while shoy do not want annexation, if 
the umna States does it will be accomplished, and they will acquiesce. 


The 80 letely our control that I should regret to see 
Mr: Neumann’ . abdication ot the Queen, with his 
connection with Dr. Bowen and others and ces; 
reeognized by the Go 


Ata later period, when he learned that he and Mr. Neumann 
were strongly in sympathy, he wrote the Department that he 
desired to withdraw the word unscrupulous,” as applied to that 


zealous attorney of the ex-Queen. And in the same atch of 
April 26, from which [ have quoted, he expressed the = Gk 
0 


a large majority of the people,“ evidently inclu 
Japanese, Chinese, and other inhabitants with the native Ha- 
waiians, were opposed. to annexation. His words were: 


1 impressed with a belief that a large majoritꝝ of the è 
of theme: poy aero opposed to Paent ee an and that 285 5 a ana 
will verify thisopinion. 

BLOUNT HAULS DOWN THE FLAG. 

But the immediate and most glaringevidence that he brought 
with him to Hawaii a fixed hostility to what had been accom- 
plished in the revolution and a parnasa to discredit and reverse 
the action of the representatives of the United States Govern- 
ernment so far as they had. seemed to exhibit sympathy with the 
new Provisional Government, is found in his firstdispatch after 
his arrival, in which he makes no less than nine specific refer- 


ences to the fact that he had ‘his mission by haul- 
ing down the American. flag.” official. history of that as-. 
tonishing transaction is found in the following documents: 


Secretary Herbert to Rear- Admiral Skerrett: 
Navy DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C., March 11, 1893; 
Sır: This letter will be handed to you by the Hon. James H. Blount, spe- 
cial commissioner from the President of the United: States do the Govern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands. 
You will consult freely with Mr. Blount; and.will obey any. instructions you. 
may receive from him regarding the course ta be pursued at said islands by the 


Yon will also afford: Mr. Blount all such facilities as he destre for the 
— srne cipher code in communicating, by telegraph. this Govern- 
men 

x HILARY A. HARBERT, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Rear-Admiral J. S. SEERRETT, 
Commander in Chief United States Naval. Forces. 
Pacific Station, Flagship Mohican, Honolulu, H; I. 


Mr. Blount to Rear-Admiral Skerrett. 
HONOLULU, Maroh 31, 1893. 


SIR; You are directod to aul down the United States ensign from the 
building; and to embark the troops now on shore to the ships 


to which they belong. 
‘This will be-executed atil o'clockon the 1st day of April 


Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 
Special: Commissioner of the United: States, 
ner 
Rear-Admiral J. S. SKERRETT, 
Commanding Pacific Squadron. 


- Admiral Skerrett’s report to Mr. Blount. 
U. S. S. MOHICAN, FLAGSHIP OF THE PACIFIO STATION, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, April 1, 1898. 
Sır: Lhave the honor to inform Special Commissioner Blount that in obe- 


Gience to his directions, the United States over the government 
was. lowered at Il a. m. of this date, and t 


the bi and the place d as Boston, at the same hour. I 
learnthat quite a number of people congregated about the government build- 
ing at the The force of marines. stationed there were relieved by a 


forca:of the Provisional Government. There was no demonstration made 
— — populace present. No cheering nor any other signs of either joy or 
‘ef. 


Iwent onshore this afternoonand saw quite an access innumbers of those 
Who were wearing the annexation club badge. There has been no evidence 
ee or riotous characters. Absolutely there appears to be peace 
an w et. 

respectfully, your obedient servant, 
= asf J. S. SEERRETT, 
kear-Admiral, U. S. Navy, 
Commanding U. S. Navat Force, Pacific Station. 
On April 6 the Admiralreported this occurrence to the Secre- 


tary of the Navy, as follows: 


Since my last of the 29th ultimo, I bave to inform the Department of the 
arrival, after closing my mail on 3 of tho United States Revenue 
Steamer Richard Rush, on Special United States Commis- 


he 

United States (29 from the government building, which was to be replaced 
onal Government holst the Hawaiian flag. These orders 

directed. ere was not the remotest evidence 

s crowd of natives and others about the government building, 

of any feeling; no demonstration of any description. 

Such is the official record of the first and only occasion in the 
history of this country when an admiral and a fleet of the 
United States Navy were unlawfully placed under the orders of 
a civilian holding no military or naval rank or authority. 

How such orders could have been issued is inconcei 3 and 
Iam surprised they were obeyed without a protest against their 


ISP AES gs Sap ed care a N on Pee eae nT 


startling irregularity. On December 21, 1893, I introduced in 
the House, and the Committee on Naval Affairs ee and 
unanimously reported back, a preamble and resolution setting 
orin the facts of the orders quoted, and concluding with these 
words: 


And whereas it does not a that said Blount, at the time of the issu- 
ance of said instructions by the Secretary of the Navy, or at the time ofsaid 
Blount's issuance of said military orders to the commander of the armed 
naval forces ot the United States, to ‘haul down the United States ensign,’” 
and to ‘embark the troops" of the United States, or at the time of the exe- 
cution of such orders, held any rank or authority as an officer of 
the Navy of ths United States, or that he held any constitutional authority 
by appointment or commission by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate” by virtue of which he could lawfully assume co: ot the armed 
torces ot the United States or order its “ensign hauled down.” from the 
place where it had been raised.“ for the protection of the United States lega - 
tion and the United States consulate, and to secure the safety of American 
life and property:“ Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby. directed to 
inform the House of Representative by what authority instructions. were 
issued the armed naval forces: ae, United States and the use ofits 


On the other hand the clear, explicit, impossible-to-be-misun- 
derstood i N 


o exercise of such authority even by the regularly 
ministers of the United States, and invest naval commanders 
with a responsibility that they can neither delegate or permit 
to be assumed by any but those of superior in their own 
service. In the regulations of the State Department as revised 
by Secretary Bayard in 1888, its officersare cautioned as follows: 


They are also reminded thatthe Navyis an independent branch of the serv- 
ice, not subject to the orders of this ment. and that its officers have 


fixed duti to ask for 
the ofa naval force at their go . — 
lutely es it, and will then rear 
sons for the request, and leaye with them the responsibility for action. 


Among the United States Navy Regulations, the following 
provisions are too plain to need any elucidation: 


Article 54, paragraph. 5. 

The officer in command of a ship of war is not authorized to: his 
power, except for the ca out of the details of the duties to be 
performed by his authority. command is his, and he can neither dele- 
gate the du of it to another, nor avoid its burdens, nor escape its respon- 
sibilities; and his “aid or executive,” in the exercise of the power given to 

for “executing the o of the comm: officer,” must keep him- 

self constantly informed of the commander's and wishes thereon; 

and whenever and aa soon as he may ba informed or is in doubt as to such 

mor wishes. he must remedy such defect by prompt and personal ap- 

cation, to the end that the authority of the captain may be used only to 
carry ont his own. views. 8 E 
ie k 


1. He shall preserve, so far as possible; the most cordial relations with the 
diplomatic and consular representatives of the United States in foreign 
countries and extend to them the honors, salntes, and other oficial courte- 
sies to which they are entitled by these regulations, 

2. Heshall carefully and duly consider any request. for service or other 
communication from any such representative. 

3. Although due weight should be given to the opinions and advice of such 
representatives a comman officer is solely and entirely responsible to 
his own immediate superior for all official acts in ths. administration of his 


command. 
Article 284. 


On occasions where injury to the United States or to citizens thereof is 
comunitted or threatened, in violation of —— —— es of international law 
or treaty rights, he shall consult with the representative or con- 
sul of the United States, and take such steps as the gravity of the case da- 
mands, reporting immediately to the Secretary of the Navy all of the facts, 
The responsibility for any action taken by anava! force, however, rests wholly 
upon the commanding oficer thereof. 

ARTICLE 235. 

The use of force against a fore and friendly state, or t an 
Within the territories thereof, is illegal. Th Fight of self preservation, how. 
ever, is aright which belongs to states as wéll as to individuals, and in the 
case of states it includes the protection of the state, its honor, and its pos- 
sessions, and thelives and property of its arbitrary violence, 
actual orimpending, whereby the state or its citizens may suffer le 
— 375 The conditions calling for the application of the right of self-pres- 
ervation can not be defined beforehand, but must be left to the sound judg- 
ment of responsible o rform their duties in res 
2 ag sgplioasion {the eke — tf: 

0 of self. preser 
vation as ve defined. It can never be exercised with 2 view to iniicting 
punishment for acts already committed. It must be used only as a last re- 
sort, and then only to the extent which is absolutely necessary to accom- 
plish the end required. 


The reasons for restricting the control of such t enginery 
of warfare as our ships of the Navy to the Soora special’ 
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chosen, trained, and responsible, are too obvious and imperative 
to require elaborate explanation. A diplomatic officer of the 
Government may, by indiscretion or wrongdoing, cause serious 
embarrassment and possibly lead to hostilities, but his imme- 
diate power todo harm is limited. But the commander of a fleet 


that could 8 a bloody conflict, or lay a city in ashes, is 
invested with a different and more grave responsibility, and the 


Government needs all the hostages furnished by experience, 
military education, a life devotion to the service, and a personal 
accountability even to death on the part of those intrusted with 
the tremendous agencies of destruction sent out to all parts of 
the world to uphold the nation’s honor or to defend its life. 

If the President or a Department Secretary can by writing 
an order place any civilian of their choice, for any temporary 

urpose of their own, in command of the fleets of the Navy or 
the regiments of the Army, they can similarly supersede every 
constitutionally appointed officer of the United States, and re- 
onsible government would be at anend. The same power 
that would put an unauthorized person in command of the Navy 
could just as readily put another in control of the Treasury or 
any other Department, and thus every safeguard thrown around 
the exercise of the most vital functions of government could be 
swept away by Executive usurpation. 

It is frivolous to attempt to excuse this prostitution of the 
naval service in placing it under the full and discretionary con- 
trol of James H. Blount by citing, as has been done in this de- 
bate, the fact that Gen. Scott and Commodore Perry were di- 
rectly ordered to suspend hostilities if Commissioner Trist 
should inform them that he had arranged with the Mexican 
Government for an armistice; or by citing orders issued to naval 
officers to furnish transportation and other usual facilities and 
courtesies of the Navy to commissioners sent by the President 
to visit San Domingo. They furnish no precedent for putting 
an admiral and his forces and flag under the military control of 
a civilian; and even if such a precedent could be discovered it 
* would furnish no justification of what is shown by the present 
regulations of both Departments to be unlawful and scandalous 
on its face. ~ 

The following dispatches also show that the Secretary of the 
Navy followed up the placing of Admiral Skerrett and his fleet 
under the control of a civilian, by the further humiliation of 
prohibiting the Admiral from exercising the customary repre- 
sentative functions in the absence of diplomatic officers: 

U. S. S. BOSTON, FLAGSHIP OF THE PACIFIC STATION, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, August 14, 1898. 


Sin: Ihave the honor to inform the Department that on the 8th of Au- 
~~ Col. Blount, the United States minister, sailed for home, lea me 
act as the diplomatic representative until a new United States m ter 
oe, * e bedient t, 
res our o ent ser van 
e ou J. S. SKERRETT, 


Rear-Admiral, U. 8. Navy. 


WASHINGTON, August 16, 1893. 
I desire to impress upon you in the absence of Minister £ [the] Navy, 
e 


Blount that your sole duty isconfined to that of an officer of [the] Navy, al- 

though it is to be performed in the spirit of the instructions of Blount, 

doubtless have been seen 2 

Protect American (United States) citizens and American (United States) 

propers , but ão not give aid, 7 — or moral, to either party contending 
the Government at Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. E AN 


It may be that the Admiral had made himself unpopular” 
with the Department by telling too much about the stability of 
the Provisional Government in his official dispatches. Hereare 
extracts from some of them: 


Admiral Skerrett to Secretary Herbert. 
[Dispatch of July 25, 1893.] 


This Government is certainly successfull xp J what it can to benefit 
the whole community in these islands, and although there is much opponi 
tion to them, I believe the means employed to attain the good of all will 
eyentually bring them success and win to their side many who are now in 


ey poses in the government of these islands most successfully, and 
ever had® e in theif event dal snccens ee 
ever 3 eve eventual success an ve implicit fa em. 
At present 3 quiet reigns, as far as I am able to judge, and also from 
the reports in the newspapers published here in Honolulu. 


y [August 14.] 

Allis quiet and orderiy, the Provisional Government remains as stable 
and satisfactory as before mentioned, and there seems to be no evidence of 
any dissatisfaction. 

[September 12.] 


I have to report as follows with respect to the political status at this place; 
The Provisional Government continues to display the same co eous dis- 
position to control, and to display their power to direct and to lead these 
prone in the right way toward self-government for the benefit of all con- 
cern 


[October 10.] 


Since my last letter I have to report that the Provisional Govegnment 
continues to be stable, and able to govern and direct these islands for the 
greatest benefit of all, whether or not its numbers of friends increase seems 


to be a questi et the vi appearance that its friend 0 
ing and its rene for 99 shown in every way. pon rman 
R * s * ~ * * = 

The Russian Government has recently informed the Provisional Govern- 
ment, through a letter from the secretary of foreign affairs in Russia, that 
the Government recognizes seeks a continuance of good willand amity 
with what is designated the republican Government of Hawaii. This has 
made the good people here very happy, especially those who are designated 
as annexationists. 

And we find that on October 9 orders were issued detaching him 
from command of the Pacific station, and Admiral Irwin was as- 
signed there simultaneously with the appointment of Mr. Wil- 
lis to succeed Mr. Blount. ; 

Mr. Blount was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary in May to 
replace Mr. Stevens, whose resignation was accepted April 25, 
1893, and in his letter of May 24, acknowledging his appointment 
as minister, Mr. Blount tendered his resignation and expressed 
a desire to be relieved at an early date. He left Honolulu on 
August 8, and returned to the United States, and shortly after 
his resignation was accepted. 

In the meantime he had compiled the material of his report. 
to the President, but the character of its information and of his 
conclusions was kept a profound secret, so faras the public were 
concerned. 

MINISTER WILLIS TAKES A HAND. 


Early in October Hon. Albert S. Willis, of Kentucky, had been 
appointed United States Minister to succeed Mr. Blount at the 

awaiian Islands, and on November 7, 1893, he presented his 
credentials to President Dole of the Provisional Government. 
Prior to that date Mr. Ellis Mills, who had accompanied Commis- 
sioner Blount from Washington as a stenographer, had been ap- 
pointed consul-general in place of Mr. Severance. 

From the 7th of March, when President Cleveland withdrew 
the annexation treaty from the Senate, until a few days prior to 
the publication of Secretary Gresham’s report on the llth of 
November, not even the persistent efforts of the press had been 
able to obtain any reliable knowledge of the policy or purposes 
of the Administration concerning Hawaii. e com ioners 
from that Government had departed from Washingtonshortly 
after the treaty was withdrawn, and we have the following state- 
ment from one of them, Hon. Charles L. Carter, a gentleman 
of the highest character, that they were unable to obtain any 
inkling of the intentions of the President. In his open letter 
8 5 Gresham, printed on the 30th of November, Mr. 

arter said: 


You speak of the special commissioners sent to Washington by the Pro- 
visional Government to negotiate a treaty of annexation, and you say 
“their statements are utterly at variance with the evidence documentary 
and oral contained by Mr. Blount’s report.” e commissioners had no op- 
portunity from you to make any statements. You absolutely and 2 

\ er 


evaded any rtunity for that purpose. Commissioners 
Marsden were the first to leave Washington, which they did about the time 
of the inauguration. 


interview with you, in which you declined to say whether or not you cared 

oners, as a voar, remain in en Mr. 
Castle left, Mr. Thurston went to cago, and I was alone in Washington, 
where I remained for two months. You constantly declined to allow mean 
interview for the p 0 a statement for the commissioners or 
on behalf of the Provisional Government. 

At the interviews which we did have you pointedly evaded all the attempts 
which I made at giving you a statement, once going so far as to interrupt 
me by rising from your seat, 5 ‘oursel abruptly leaving the 
room. The day that the news reach ashington of the lowering of the 
flag I called opon yon and asked you if thereportwas true. You stated that 
you had no official information on the subject, but assumed that the news- 
paper dispatches were correct and asked me whether in my opinion the 
course followed by Mr. Blount would be likely to lead to bloodshed or vio- 
lence in Honolulu. Ireplied to you that the Provisional Government was 
aao able to take care of itself, and that there would be no d ess 
the lowering of the were the first step toward the restoration of the 
Queen. You stated positively that there was no intention of restoring the Queen, 
a statement which your ed at one my last interviews with youat thesame 
time that you told me that you expected Commissioner Blount to return to 
Washington in June. 


The Hon. Lorrin A. Thurston, who had been appointed min- 
ister from Hawaii, remained, but his statements show that he 
had no better success in ascertaining the purpose of our execu- 
tive department. 

The first information or suggestion that the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration contemplated soastounding a purpose as the restora- 
tion of the dead and buried monarchy in the Sandwich Islands, 
was given out in the Washington dispatches of a few newspapers 
supposed to be in intimate relations with the Secretary of State. 
The New York Herald of November 8, 1893, printed a Washing- 
ton special under display lines as follows: 

WILL RESTORE HAWAII'S QUEEN—PRESIDENT CLEVELAND TO WITHDRAW 


SUPPORT FROM THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT—LILIUOKALANI 
AGAIN SIT ON HER THRONE TO THE DELIGHT OF HER LOYAL SUBJECTS} 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 7, 1893. 


A diplomatic bombshell will burst within the next few days, and the re- 
port will be heard throughout the entire world. 

The dénouement will take place in Honolulu. 
to believe that it may have taken place to-day. 

If Minister Willis and Rear-Admiral Irwin arrived in Honoluluon schedule 
time there should be even livelier times in the capital city of the Hawalian 


In fact there is every reason 
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Islands to-day than there is in the metropolis of the United States. It was 
election day, — which New York gave about 100,000 Republican majority for 
e 


Judge Bar 

The t Administration takes no stock whatever in the attitude of the 
last tration toward Hawaii. Mr. Cleveland does not believe that 
politics should be mixed up in our dealing with foreign powers. 

He has little use for buncombe. That is his opinion, put in a terse way, of 
the attitude of the Harrison Administration on this very important diplo- 
matic question. 

* * 2 * 0 * d 
This is what a prominent member of the Cabinet told me this afternoon: 
* s% * * s > * 

This action on the part of the present Administration is a direct slap in 
the face of its . e but it is fully justified by the facts in the case. 

* è + Mr. Cleveland has given the subject the closest attention yet given 
by him to any matter except the unconditional repeal bill. The decision he 
has finally reached is one based solely upon the facts obtained by him after 
an exhaustive consideration of the subject. 

The same statement was published in an Administration pa- 
per in Chicago on the evening of the 7th. It was found impos- 
sible to confirm or verify the statements, some who inquired 
of Secretary Gresham reporting that he declined to give any in- 
formation and others stating that he declared the published 
statements ‘unauthorized and untrue.” 


THE FIRST OFFICIAL INTIMATION. 


On Friday night, November 10, Secretary Gresham gave out 
to the press an advance co 7 of his report to the President on 
the Hawaiian question, and it appeared throughout the country 
in the morning papers of November 11. 

The report was based altogether upon the medley of ex parte 
statements collected by Mr. Blount, a batch of which were sent 
about the same time to members of Congress and a few favored 
newspapers. These statements were accepted by the Secretary 
of State as establishing the ex-Queen’s assertion that her Gov- 
ernment had been overthrown by the wrongful use of the United 
States naval forces by the United States Minister. Without 
having afforded the Provisional Government or its diplomatic 
representatives at Washington the slightest opportunity to re- 
fute the allegations made, or furnishing to them even a hint of 
the purpose of the Administration to denounce the Provisional 
Government, Secretary Gresham sent out this report in which 
he charged United States Minister Stevens with baying unlaw- 
fully set up the new government by force, and advised the Presi- 
aop that the United States should restore Liliuokalani to the 
throne. 

This remarkable document concluded with these words: 


The Government of Hawaii surrendered its authority under a threat of 
war, until such time only as the Government of the United States, upon the 
facts being presented to it, should reinstate the constitutional 8 
and the Provisional Government was created ‘to exist until terms of union 
with the United States of America have been negotiated and agreed upon.” 
A careful consideration of the facts will, I k, convince you that the 
treaty which was withdrawn fromthe Senate for further consideration 
should not be resubmitted for its action thereon. 

Should not the great wrong done to a feeble but independent state by an 
abuse of the authority of the United States be undone by restoring the legit- 
imate government? Anything short of that will not, I respectfully submit, 
satisfy the demands of justice. 

Can the United States consistently insist that other nations shall respect 
the independence of Hawaii while not respecting it themselves? Our Gov- 
ernment was the first to recognize the independence of the islands, and it 
should be the last to acquire soverelgnty over them by force and fraud. 


Respectfully submitted. 
W. Q. GRESHAM. 


To say that the whole country was surprised and startled b 
this indication of a design to restore a monarchy in Hawaii 
would but feebly express the indignation of the protest that found 
voice in the press of all sections and all parties, 

The Democratic papers, as a rule, denounced the Secretary of 
State and insisted that President Cleveland could not be held 
responsible for his amazing vagaries, and up to the time of the 
assembling of Congress in December it was hard to find any 
Democrat who would admit the possibility that the President 
in an Way favored the restoration of that depraved royalty in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

On the 12th instant an interview with Minister Thurston was 
published in Chicago, where he was officially attending the 
Columbian Fair, in which he said he had received no official in- 
timation of the purpose indicated in Secretary Gresham's re- 
port, and he reiterated that ‘‘American troops took no part in 
the movement, and that the revolution was initiated by the late 
Queen, and forced on the people of Hawaii, who in self-defense 
took action, terminating a condition of affairs menacing to life 
and property, and which was no longer tolerable,” 

On the same day, an interview was published in San Fran- 
cisco, in which Consul-General Wilder, of the Hawaiian Islands, 
declared that the Queen could only bə restored by force; that 
Minister Stevens acted on precisly the same instructions which 
the American Minister had received during President Cleveland’s 
first term; that the landing of United States marines was not 
necessary to the success of the revolution, as the revolt was a 
success before they were landed. Astonishment at the Execu- 


Eee 
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tive assumption of authority to interpose in overthrowing a de 
facto government fully recognized by the present as well as by 
the preceding Administration of the United States, and also b 
all foreign governments interested, found expression from lead- 
ing publicists and distinguished men in and out of official life all 
over the country. Among the great number of opinions ex- 
pressed at the time I will cite two from gentlemen of opposite 
political affiliations, as indicating the emphatic voice of public 
sentiment. 

In the Washington Post of November 14, Hon. John A. Kas- 
son, a distinguished Republican and accomplished diplomatist, 
said that ‘i the naval forces had been secretly instructed to 
attack and overthrow the recognized Government of Hawaii, it 
would be an act of international piracy.” 

And in an interview of November 15, in New York, Hon. Jef- 
ferson Chandler, a distinguished Democratic lawyer of great ex- 
perience in public affairs, declared: 


President Cleveland has no more right to inquire into the methods by 
which the Provisional Goverament was established in Hawaii, and to over- 
throw that Government, than he has to inquire into the means by which the 
Republic of France was established and to use the military forces of the 


United States to overthrow it, 

+ s * 0 s 0 0 
Under the decision of Caleb Cushing that one administrative officer can not 
revise and review the consummated acts of his predecessor, Mr. Cleveland 
had no constitutional power to appoint Mr. Bjount a tribunal to hear and 
consider the facts under which President Harrison acknowledged the su- 
premacy and validity of the Provisional Government in place of the mon- 
archy in Hawaii. * + + ê 
The spectacle of a President overthrowing by military force an established 
government of a foreign country, on ex parte aMdavits, taken in secret, is 
novel. If he may do this, and in the vicissitudes of the future Mr. Harrison 
returns to office. he could enter upon a new inquiry touching the validity of 
the evidencs under which Mr. Cleveland overthrew the republic of Hawaii, 
and finding it insuMicient in his opinion, order the republic restored by the 
Same naval force which overthrew it under the orders of Mr. Clevel: 6 


These are but samples of the emphatic protests that came 
from public men and public journals of all shades of political- 
opinion immediately after the publication of Secretary Gresh- 
am's report. 

And although the existence of that document was unknown to 
the public and to the Hawaiian Minister until the morning of 
November 11, it had been officially completed and dated Octo- 
ber 18, and its conclusions had manifestly been agreed upon by 
the President and Secretary prior to that date, as we find that 
on the same day, October 18, the now notorious instructions to 
Minister Willis were issued, the concluding and significant por- 
tions of which were as follows: 


Confidential instructions of Minister Willis. 
After a patient examination of Mr. Blount’s report the President is satis- 
fled that the movement against the Queen, if not instigated, was enco 
and supported by the representative of this Government at Honolulu; = t 
sed e Ha- 


he pro in advance to aid her enemies in an effort to overthrow 
W. Government and set up by force a new government in the 1 —— „ and 
that he kept this promise by causing a detachment of troops to landed 


from the Boston on the 16th of January, and by recognizing the Provisional 
Government the next day when it was too feeble to defend itself, and the 
constitutional Government was able to successfully maintain its authority 


—- any threatening force other than that of the United States already 


anded. 

The President has, therefore, determined that he will not send back to the 
Senate for its action thereon the treaty which he withdrew from that body 
for further consideration on the 9th day of March last. 

On your arrival at Honolulu you will take advantage of an early o; 2 
to inform the Queen of this determination, making known to her the — 
dent’s sincere regret that the reprehensible conduct of the American minis- 
ter and the unautho) presence on land of a military force of the United 
States obliged her to surrender her Bovoreiaty for the time being and rely 
on the justice of this Government to undo the flagrant hacer 4 

You will, however, at the same time inform the Queen that when rein- 
stated the President expects that she will pursue a mous course by 

ting full amnesty to all who participated in the movement against her, 
cluding persons who are or have been officially or otherwise connec’ 
with the Provisional Government, depriving them of no right or privilege 
which they enjoyed before the so-called revolution. All obligations created 
by F Government in due course of administration should be 
assumed. 
Having secured the Queen's agreement to pursue this wise and humane 
policy, which it is believed you will speedily obtain, you will then advise the 
executive of the Provisional Government and his ters of the Presi- 
dent's determination of the question which their action and that of the 
developed upon him, and that they are expected to promptly relinquish to 
her her constitutional authority. 

Should the Queen decline to pursue the liberal course suggested, or should 
the Provisional Government refuse to abide by the President's decision, you 
will report the facts and wait further directions. 

In carrying out the general instructions, you will be guided largely by 
your own good judgment in dealing with the delicate situation. 


Iam, etc., 
W. Q. GRESHAM. 

Although these instructions were issued October 18, they were 
not given tothe publicuntil two months afterward, in response 
to the demands of Congress. 

It is very noticeable that these confidential“ instructions to 
the United States Minister appointed and confirmed to represent 
our Government at the Provisional Government of Ha made 
it his duty to, first, confer and make arrangements with the de- 
posed Queen and '‘then” to advise the Provisional Government 
that it was expected to surrender its authority to her. Yet the 
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public instructions and credentials of Minister Willis were cal- 
culated to convey to President Dole and his associates the most 
cordial assurances of friendship and good faith, as they clearly 


Minister Willis's letter of credentials. 


Grover Cleveland, President of the United States of America, to his excel- 
lency, Sanford B. Dole, President of the Provisional Government of the 
Hawaiian Islands: 


GREAT AND GOOD FRIEND: I have made choice of Albert S. Willis, one of 
Government of ——.— excel - 
and minister plenipotentiary 


He is well informed of the relative interests of the countries and of our 
sincere desire to cultivate to the futlest extent the friendship which has so long 
subsisted between us. My knowledge of his h character and — — 
me entire confidence that he advance 
and go render 


y endeavor to in- 
terest and prosperity of both Govern: acceptable to 
your excallency I therefore st your excellency to receive him favorably, 
andto full credence to what he shall on the part of the United States. 


and to the assurances which I have charged to to you of the best wishes 
lands. Y iray God have 


con 
this nment the it the Hawaiian 
of Gager. pag gt ae TO: f yof awa 
3 ashington day of September, in the year 1693. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Minister Willis reached Honolulu on the morning of Novem- 


ber 4, 1893, and the same evening accepted a courteous serenade 
by the band of the Provisional Government, but afterward re- 


ported that he di and prevented a similar serenade by 
the “ royalist a hich would seem to indicate that he did 


not wish it to publiel mistrusted that he had any sympath 
with the nts of the Government to which he was accred- 
ited. On following day he resented his creden- 


formally p 

tials to President Dole, when he delivered also the following 

amiable and assuring speech: 
Minister Willis to President Dole. 
5 the late env and minister 
pE toner ope t, having resigned 
wae ahea irom Ma poss, 5, ve the honor now to present his 
JE CEO esac ri Prete his sincere re; that he is unable in 
person to make known his continued good wishes behalf of your people 
and teftul tion of the while here, 


his many of W 
ine wan tha hon 


hich, 
me rine to 
I desire at the same F me 
as his successor. pte an, tomar nang by the President to give re- 
newed assurances of the hip, interest, and 1 which 
our Government entertains for an — poopie ottas land realm. 
Asidefrom our geogra; and consequent di 
interests center here, the present advanced 

Fy posed with your codes of law, 

stand to-day beneficial monuments of American seal, courage, and 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the United States were the first to 
0 mce of the Ha Islands 


nd x and to welcome them 
a nite mat * mdship, and hosp: ty which has ever 
spiri frie itall 

Diane thee drp pikt oange pinea piek mpa hi a 
. perie ereen 
I trust may be as lasting as I TC 
promote onor, happi- 

Sean Zot prospect of bows Governments 
THE STUDIED CONCEALMENT. 


It is to ba borne in mind, however, that from the time of Mr. 
Blount’s appointment, on the 11th of March, the American people 
and the Government and people of Hawaii were kept in entire 
ignorance of the proceedings of the Cleveland Administration and 
its emissaries during the eight months that intervened before 
Secretary Gresham made public his recommendations to the 
President on the 12th of November, notwithstanding the fact 
that Con had been insession for months during that period. 

From the date of the publication of that report until the re- 
assembling of Congress the popular demand for a disclosure of 
the Administration’s actions 3 Hawaii had be- 
come so universal and pronounced, and the protest against Ex- 
ecutive us ion of the war power became so emphatic, that 
the President and Secretary of State seem to have discovered 
that their poung had carried them npon dangerous ground; and 
so, while the President's of the 4th of December was 
disappointing alike to his friends and op nts, in failing to 
deal kly with Congress and the people on a matter of so 
much concern, the cane Let vouchsaf, = say aed 3 
affairs was apparen ‘or the purpose of putting a tar 
assurance that he had finally recognized t there were 2 
tutional limits of Executive power. His message, after stating 
that the questions arising from our relations with Hawaii have 
caused serious embarrassment,” referred to his withdrawal of 
the treaty and his appointment of Mr. Blount, and compressed 
all he chose to divulge into these sentences: 


Extracts from Message of December 4, 1893. 
thorough and exhaustive examination, Mr. Blount submitted to 
me his 2 showing beyond all question that the constitutional Govern- 
had been subverted with the active ald of our representa- 
tive to that Government. and t! h the intimidation caused by the pres- 
utted States which was landed for that 


pon the facts developed, it seemed 


to me the only honorable course for our Government rat padeje was to undo 
the us, and to restore 


as far as practicable the status existing at the time of our forcible interven 
With a view of accomplishing this result within the constitutional limits 
of Executive — alr nsibilities 


received from him. - 

Additionaladvices are soon e: . When received they will be promptly 
sent to the Con , together with all other information at hand, accompa- 
nied byaspecial Executive message suny detailing all the facts necessary toa 
complete un: of the case, and presenting a history of all the ma- 
terial events leading up to the present situation. 

Such was the vague phraseology used by the President of the 
United States to conceal from Congress and the country the fact 
that he was daily expecting the Minister, who bore his secret 
instructions, to accomplish the overthrow of the Provisional 
Government and the restoration of the debauched monarchy by 
prostituting the influence of the United States, and so acting as 
to cause a belief that the armed forces of the United States were 
to be employed to put Liliuokalani back upon the throne. 

And the same President who thus wrote to Congress in De- 
cember concerning the objects and results of Blount's mission to 
Hawaii, on the 27th day of September, after Blount had returned, 
and on the same day that he commissioned Willis to accomplish 
the destruction of the Provisional Government, had written with 
the same hand this remarkable assurance to the chief of their 
intended victims: 


Cleveland to Dole on Blount’s recall. 


Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, to his excellency, San- 
ford B. Dole, President of the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian 


: * * I am pleased to believe that Mr. 
to th: the 


ment of any 


satisfactorily the 
excellency’s esteem and š 
Written at Washington this 27th day of September, in the year 1893. 


Your good friend, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Neither Congress nor ths coun were satisfied with the 
information doled out by the Secretary of State, and the 


ing of the press, and graces b 

mands in both Houses of Congress for information as to the in- 
structions to Minister Willis, the President finally, on the 18th 
of December, sent in a special message transmi the corre- 
spondence, with the exception of one dispatch of ister Ste- 
vens in 1892, which has proved to be of no special significance, 
but had been marked confidential because of some allusions to 
certain persons connected with a foreign legation that it would 
be impolitic to print, and a dispatch from Minister Willis of 
date of November 16, 1893, because, in the President's opinion, 
their publication would not be compatible with the public in- 
terests. 

In the message President Cleveland rear. the case against 
Minister Stevens, Capt. Wiltse, and the visional Govern- 
ment, on the basis of Blount's ex parte report, but very strangel, 
contradicted himself by saying first that the troops were lande 
by Mr. Stevens in collusion with the organizers of the new Goy- 
ernment and then declaring: 

Thus it appears that Hawaii was taken on of by the United States 


possessi: 
forces without the consent or wish of the Governmentof the islands, or af 
anybody else so far as shown, except the United States Minister. 


But the chief interest in the message was in the assurances 
that seemed to be given in its concluding paragraphs, which I 
will quote: 
and not unmindful of the inher- 


restoration could be effected upon terms providing for clemency as well as 
. The conditions suggested, as the instruc- 
sho’ I —iä SRE he 
the Provisional Government and a of all its bona fide acts 
obligations. In short, they uire that the past should be buried, and that 
the restored Government should reassume its authority as if its continuity 
had not been interrupted. 

The conditions have not proved acce le to the Queen, and though she 
has been informed that they will be ed upon, and that unless acceded 
to. the efforts of the President to aid in the restoration of her Government 
will cease, I have not thus far learned that she is willing to yield them her 
acquiescence. The check which my plans Dave thus encounter 
their presentation to the members of the Provisional Government. while 


unfortunate public misrepresentations of the situation and exagerated 
statements of the sentiments of our people have obviously injured the pros- 
pects of successful Executive mediation. 

1 therefore submit this communication with its accompanying exhibits, 
embracing Mr. Blount's report, the evidence and statements taken by him 
at Honolulu, the instructions to both Mr. Blount and Minister Willis, 
and correspondence conn: with the affair in hand. 
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— m og legislative plan which may be devised for the solution of 
problem before us which is consistent with American honor, integrity, 
and morality. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, December 18, 1998. 


The words of this message were undoubtedly accepted by 
nearly everybody in Congress and by a large portion of the press 
asa complete surrender of the subject for the disposition of 
. Con ; and prominent supporters of the Ad tration 

freely offered assurances that all apprehension of any further at- 
tempt to restore the Queen had been dispelled. 

As will be remembered by those present, I-did not soconstrue 
theadroitphraséology employed, and after calling for the reading 
of theamazing instructions to Minister Willis, I offered the privi- 
leged resolution upon which I am now speak And in the few 
words that I was enabled to say in spite of the efforts to pre- 
vent me from being heard, I declared that the message con- 
tained no reliable assurance that the restoration scheme had 
been abandoned, or that it might not even then be in process of 
accomplishment by the misuse of the power of the United 
States. Some gentlemen thought that I was oversuspicious. 
Now, what were the facts? 

On the very day when that message was read in 
when I expressed A distrust on the floor of the House—on that 
identical 18th day of December, Albert S. Willis, the Minister 
hac senting! Aye the United States, was holding a secret con- 
ference with Liliuokalani, trying to persuade that ferocious 


ress, and 


creature to forego her determination to slaughter all the 275 
T. | 


po who had opposed her in order that he might carry out 


eee ers to reénthrone her over that self-emancipated | 
0. 
ant two days after President Cleveland had sent his specious | 


me “commending thissubject to the extended powers and 
wide discre 


tion of the Congress,” his representative, Minister | 
at Honolulu coolly sum- | 
the Provisional Government to “relinguish ” its author- | 


Willis, was in the government b 


mon 

y to the semi-barbarian with whom he had been negotiating! 
t is the most astounding chapter in the whole record of the 

conduct of the foreign affairs of the United States, and I doubt 

if anything like it can be found in modern history. But these 


occurrences were unknown to the American public for weeks, 
and in the meantime the weaving of the web of chicanery and | 


deception had gone steadily on. 


And why, Mr. Speaker, were the powers of the United States | 


Government to be so perverted for reérection of a colla; 
pretense of monarchy in Hawaii? Who was this Queen,“ w. 
sacred rights the President of the United States felt it such a 
solemn duty to restore? The worship of royalty has not been a 
characteristic of the American p: even when it has set up 
the claim of the“ divinerightof kings and pointed toa i 
of power, But in this case the royalty was butasham, and Liliuo- 
ani had no power or claim to rule but that given her by the 
legislative vote that had made her brother King. Let me call 
attention to the fact that under the influence and impetus of 
American civilization the monarchical system in Hawaii had long 
since become anomalous anda mere ornament and fiction of gov- 
ernment. Gentlemen who have drawn upon their inations 
and upon their sentimentality to lament the misfortunes of a 
‘*God-anointed monarch,” bereftof her inherited supremacy, can 
hardly have acquainted themselves with the recent history of 
royalty in the Hawaiian Islands. : 

The eloquence of gentlemen who declaim indignantly against 
the outrage of a movement that destroyed the authority of “a 
reigning queen,” is turned to ridicule by the facts in this ease. 
No heaven-anointed dynasty has been overthrown by the recent 
revolution in Hawaii. Queen Emma, a descendant of the so- 
called royal line, was set aside in the competition of 1874 for 
Kalakaua, who made no pretense of royal descent, and who, on 
the day of his election, was hauled out from undera building 
where he had crawled to escape the mob that denounced his 
choice. And Liliuokalani’s royalty was all derived from 
being the sister of Kalakaua. What a farce to pretend that the 
foremost of republics is under obligation to reéstablish such a 
burlesque of monarchy after it had committed suicide. 

Toward the close of November the rapid approach of the as- 
sembling of Congress causell the Administration great anxiety 
to have the coup t in Hawaii carried out speedily. On the 
16th of November Minister Willis telegraphed in cipher to Sec- 
retary Gresham: 

Views of the first party so extreme as to require further instructions. 


And to this the Secretary telegraphed, via San Francisco, the 


following reply: 
se seuss WASHINGTON, November 24, 1393. 
e brevity and uncertainty of your telegrams are embarrassing. You 
upon amn and recognition of ob! tions of the Provisional 
75 conditions of — All interests will be 


W. Q. GRESHAM. 


stating in very general terms the circumstan 
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Whyembarrassing, and why was ' prompt action“ so earnestly 
desired? Evidently that the work of usurpation and restora- 
tion might be accomplished before Congress could learn what 
was going on. 

In a confidential dispatch written November 11, seven days 
after his arrival, Minister Willis informs Secretary Gresham of 
his official reception by the Provisional Government, and states 
that he had assured the British minister that the United States 
would protect the safety of the ex-Queen, and said that “after 
next Monday, and earlier if necessary, I shall insist on her com- 
ing to the legation.” He then said: 

Neither side has the vaguest idea as yet of the altitude of our Government, 
and consequently no outbreak has occurred, although every night is filled 
with rumors. 

Think of it. This was written just four days after Mr. Willis 
had presented the letter of President Cleveland and had de- 
livered the fervid speech in which President Dole was assured 
that “the attitude of our Government” was that ol extending to 
him the right-hand of good will, which I trust may be as last- 
ing as I know it to be sincere!” In this dispatch he also makes 
the following significant concession of the high character and 
representative strength of the Provisional Government, which 
flies directly in the face of the Blount report: 

On Monday next I will, by request, meet a committee of the 

e, Which one who claimed to be a member informed me was “six 
h ed strong, well armed with Winchester rifies, and would never permit 
the restoration of the Queen.“ He further intimated that the League had 
some foar that the Provisional ernment“ would make concessions and 
surrender their rights, and if so, they would overthrow it,” etc. There is 
undoubtedly in this Government, as in all governments, a class of reckless, 
lawless men, who, under the that they have the moral support 


of some of the better class of citizens, may at any m: about a 

serious condition of affairs. Fortunat . the. 

Government are acknow. by all sides ane aoe ity and public 
which, material they iis 


spirit, combined the large 
hoped, cause them to stend firmly and succesefully for peace and good govern- 
me 
$ * . > Di * * 

The American interests here are so extensive and all interests are so close 

that it is impossible to touch one without involving all. 
With sentiments of high regard. I am, etc., 
ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


On November 16 Mr. Willis wrote that on the 13th he had 
been waited on by a committee of the “American League,” who 
presented an address, to which, he says: 

Ireplied thanking them for their words of welcome and friendship, and 
ces under which I came, an 


a 
saying to them that it was the duty of all Americans, whether at home or 
nting the will of their Government when it was 


a -= 

tions, provided the o were adapted 
committee withdrew. 
form me that he neglected to state that the J 
restoration of the monarchy. Nothing was said 
the status of affairs here or of the instructions of our Government. I men- 
tion this as the committee, I am informed, have placed a different construc- 
tion on the interview. 


par the Hawaiian Star of November 17th reported the matter 
i B: 
AON MINISTER WILLIS AND THE AMERICAN LEAGUE, 


The Star has obtained with much difficulty a complete and authentic re- 

ort of the remarks made by Minister Willis toa tion of the American 

agne which presented him with a memorial some ago. After afew 
words of welcome to his visiting countrymen, he said: 

“GENTLEMEN: Lam an ardent American. I would like to see the Stars 
and Stripes waving, under proper conditions, not only over the Is- 
lands, but over any other territory which would be beneficial to the United 
States. Ihave my instructions, Which Ian not divulge. You will under- 


tand 

x “But this much I can say, that ths policy of the United States is already 
formulated regarding these islands, and that nothing which can be said or done 
either here or there can avail anything now. I do not come here as did Mr, 
Blount. I come here as an executive officer. I come to act. When the proper 
time arrives J shalt act. Lam sorry that I can not tell you when or how. I 
wish you to understand that, knowing the po of the United, States, I 
could not have accepted the position of an executive officer had it been in 
conflict with the principles I hold. While performing arf duties in 

out the United States policy. I shall have no need of from you or other 
resident Americans. wish to state ositively that any outside interfer- 
ence will not be tolerated by the Uni States.” 

The Star's first report of this remarkable pronunciamento 
having caused much remark, a controversy arose over the accu- 
racy of the report; whenit was found that the text of the report 
had been submitted to Mr. Willis before publication, although 
he afterwards declared he had read it hastily, but he did notin- 
dicate any specific misstatsments. On the next day, the 17th, 
the Star printed the text I have quoted, and that version has 
not been specifically contradicted. 


ELEVENTH HOUR RECOGNITION OF THE POWERS OF CONGRESS. 

We will now return to Secretary Gresham, who had been un- 
dergoing a bombardment of protest from almost the entire 
American press, which had so vigorously reminded him of the 
danger of executive assumption of the war power that he started 
in d haste to hedge against the indignation of Congress. 
So the United States revenue cutter Corwin was ordered by 
telegraph to be ready to leave San Francisco at a moment's no- 
tice, and Se: Decale 2. fad too days before Congress assem- 


* 
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tled in Washington, the following dispatch was telegraphed in 
cipher, and bornein ostentatious secrecy by the Corwin to Min- 
ister Willis at Honolulu: 

{Telegram.] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 3, 1893. 

Your dispatch, which was answered by steamer on the Bth of November, 
seems to call for additional instructions. 

Should the Queen refuse assent to the written conditions, you will at once 
inform her that the President willcease interposition in her behalf, and that 
while he deems it his duty to endeavor to restore to the sovereign the con- 

onal government of the islands, his further efforts in that direction 
will depend upon the Queen’s unqualified tions 


adoption of any measures of proscription or punis 
done in the eee. those sorting upor suppor the Provisional Govern- 

ent feels that orage 0 mterference and what fol- 
lowed, we have incurred responsibilities tothe whole Hawallan community, 
and it would not be just to put one 17 at the mercy of the other. 

Should the Queen ask whether,if she aceedes to conditions, active Lp 80 
will be taken by the United States to effect her restoration, or to main 
= 9 1 psig a r, you will say that the President can not use force with- 
0 of Congress. 

Should the Queen accept conditions and the Provisional Government re- 
fuse tosurrender, you will be governed 25 8 instructions. If the 
Provisional Government asks whether the ted States will hold the Queen 
to fulfillment of stipulated conditions you will say, the President act: un- 
der dictates of honor and duty, as he has done in endeavoring to effect res- 
toration, will do all in his constitutional power to cause observance of the 
conditions he has imposed. 

GRESHAM. 


That dispatch contains the first suggestion or intimation that 
appears in the whole correspondence that force“ was not to 
be used in restoring Liliuokalani, and even after its reception 
by the Minister the Provisional Government was so treated as 
to cause if and the people of Hawaii to believe from day to 
ig Sat it was in some way the purpose of the United States 
A tration to employ force against them. And the people 
of the United States were kept in equal ignorance of the inten- 
tions in that regard. 

MINISTER THURSTON'S REPLY TO SECRETARY GRESHAM. 


About the same time, but without any knowledge of the in- 
structions or purposes of our State Department, Hon. Lorrin A. 
Thurston, the Hawaiian minister, presented the following com- 
prehensive reply to the published report of Secretary Gresham: 


HAWAIIAN LEGATION, Washington, December 5, 1893. 


Sm: In confirmation of the claims presented to 3 ecg by myself during sev- 
eral recent interviews, concerning suggested action by the United States 
Government toward the Provisional Government of Hawaii, as outlined in 
our communication to the President recently published, and affirmed in the 
ent's message sent yesterday to Congress, I have the honor to hereby 
ee Geen the claims of the Government which I represent in and con- 
ce e pre! 

If Lcorrectly apprehend the propositions advanced by the Government of 
the United States they are: 

First. That the Hawaiian monarchy was subverted by the action of the 
United States representatives and forces. 

Second. That but for such action the monarchy would not have been sub- 
verted nor the Provisional Government created. 

Third. That such conclusions are based upon the report made by the Hon. 
James H. Blount. 

Fourth. That in view of such action by those representing the Govern- 
ment of the United States, it is proposed that the latter Government shall 
restore the status exis prior to such subversion of the 5 

such proposed action I hereby, on behalf of the Govern- 
re mt, submit the following claims and reasons: 
First. The Provisional Government of Hawaii is a duly organized and 
inde 5 5 holding diplomatic relations 
ons ot the world. 


to the Provisional Government of Hawaii, and they have in like manner 
been formally received by it. 
There is nothing lacking to constitute the present Government of Hawaii 
a full, free, and independent sovereignty, subject to all the obligations and 
entitled to all the rights, privileges, and courtesies accorded by the United 
3 Government to the most favored nations with whom it isin treaty 
ons. 
Second. It is submitted that the Government of the United States has ac- 
— no jurisdiction over the independent 8 state of Hawaii. 
ere being two distinct sovereignties, jurisdiction by the United States can 
only be obtained in three 7 Se viz: ( ? 7 uest; (2) by treaty; (3) by 
voluntary submission to the decision o United States Government in 
the nature of arbitration. 
There is no claim made that the sovereignty of Hawali is subordinate to 
that of the United States by reason of conquest, nor has it been surrendered 


ere is & suggestion, however, in the communication by yourself to the 
President, above referred to, that authority by voluntary submission in the 
nature of a power to arbitrate has been conferred upon the Government of 
the United States. I refer to that on wherein you state that, “The 
Government of Hawaii surrendered its authority under a threat of war, 
until such time as the Government of the United States, upon the facts 


onal Government — created ‘to exist until terms of union with the 
an t 925 

and in yong sah of such 

in Hawali con- 


in the usual form of an agreement for arbitration. No such action has 
taken, (2) An arbitration is essentially a judicial proceeding, the elemental 


features of which, under the principles and forms of 
in the United States and Hawaii, are. first, notice of the c made or 
the points at issue; second, opportunity to hear and cross-examine evidence 
produced by the opposing party; third, opportunity to produce evidence in 
1 of claims made and to meet that of the op party; fourth, a 
fulland fair hearing accorded to both parties in open court. 

in no particular have these particulars, fundamental to the just and equi- 
table decision of the simplest judicial issue, been observed in this admittedly 


complicated question. 

Tho Governmentof Hawaii, acting under its internationalright, has made 
a formal proposition to, by treaty, change the political relation existing be- 
tween the two countries. 

Tue authority of the Hawaiian Government to make sucha proposition 
Was not questioned, and a treaty for the accomplishment of such p 
was duly signed by the representatives of the executives of the two countries. 

Pending the final ratification of such treaty, iy desire of the Government 
of the United States, negotiations were suspended over nine months ago, 
and an investigation was instituted by the Government of the United States 
byas al commissioner. 

D all suchtimethe Hawaiian Government has peaceably administered 
its own affairs and faithfully carried out all its treaty obligations with all 
foreign powers. 

Up to the present time the Hawaiian Government has received no infor- 
mation that such investigation was for any popes other than to deter- 
mine the policy of the Government of the States concerning such 
proposition of the Government of Hawaii. 

It has not been a party to such investigation, which has been ex parte and 
conducted in secret. 

It has been accorded no opportunity to meet the evidence produced, nor to 
present evidence or argument in its own behalf. 

The names of the witnesses and the character of the evidence upon which 
it is pro to be subverted were unknown to it until published simul- 
taneous y with the announcement of the conclusion of the investigating 
co loner. 

It has received no notice that it was on trial for its life, and has not even 
been informed that it was charged with haying taken action for which it 
was responsible to the United States or whereby it had brought itself within 
the jurisdiction of such Government. 

The proclamation issued by the Provisional Government of Hawaii defin- 
ing its objects and causes does, indeed, state as quoted in your communica- 
tion above referred to, that it was created to exist until terms of union 
with the United States of America have been negotiated and upon.” 
But I submit that neither iegally, logically, nor grammatically, does such 

hrase indicate that use annexation has not yet been consummated the 

ovisional Government is therefore and thereby terminated. 

On the contrary, Isubmit that its meaning is clearly and distinctly the 
exact opposite of that suggested. i 

The Provisional Government was formed with a fixed, definite purpose in 
view, viz, annexation to the United States. If the date of the consumma- 
tion of such object had been known it could have been in the place of the 
phrase actually used. As such date was not and could not be known, an ap- 
propriate phrase was used signi that the Government should continue 
to exist until the object was accomplished. A government was established 
not absolutely but conditionally. the wo g of the proclamation had 
been “to exist until the Government of the United States refuses to a; 
to annexation,” a refusal would then have constituted a condition the hap- 
pening of Tuou in and of itself, would have terminated the Provisional 

overnmen 

There was, however, but one condition named in the lamation, the 
happening of which should terminate the existence of the government 
thereby created, viz, ‘‘ Union with the United Statesof America.” There is 
terminating condition. Unless and until that condition happens 
the Government continues in existence. Ifthe ra ering ed the condition is 
postponed for one, two, or ten pez or for an ind te period, the Govern- 
ment continues to exist for a like period. The fact that annexation has not 
yet taken place does not negative the possibility of its happening in the fu- 
ture. So long as the condition has not ha ed, but may hap- 
pen. £o long does the Government continue to exist, less changed or ter- 
minated by its own act or the act of the people of Hawaii. 

I further submit that if the reaso last above set forth is incorrect, and 
the failure to have Pes secured annexation does logically te the exist- 
ence of the Provisional Government, such fact does not confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States to construe such instrument, but that the con- 
struction and interpretation of the wo: of such proclamation is oe 
a matter of domestic concern to be settled by the parties in interest in Ha 
Wall in such manner as the Government and laws of that country may pro- 


de. 
Third. While neither admit 
legations of fact reported by 


ure in use both 


ereignty. 
It 8 axiom ot law that no man may take advantage of his own wrong. 
The fact that the United States minister, with or without the authority of 
his Government, may have tres, upon the international rights of Ha- 
walii, does not thereby confer jurisdiction upon the Government of the 
United States to now again, and deliberately, upon such rights. 
Ifthe United States ter or naval officers have exceeded their author- 
ity or violated their instructions they are responsible to their Government 
therefor. The Hawaiian Government had no control over them. It is not 
responsible for what they did, and is not and can not be held answerable 
to the Government of the United States for their acts, nor to have for- 
feited any of its attributes of independent sovereignty by reason of their 
actions whether the same were right or wrong, authorized or unauthor- 


ized. 

In like manner, if the allegation is true that the ex-Queen abdicated un- 
der the belief that the Provisional Government would submit the question 
to the United States Government, such fact does not vest in the Government 
of the United States any jurisdiction over the subject-matter. If the ex- 
Queen was warranted in such belief, and an agreement was made between 
her and the Provisional Government, which I do notadmit, the Government 
of the United States was no party to such agreement, and neither the mak- 
ing nor the failure to it out, if made, confers any jurisdiction upon 
the Government of the United States to construe such ‘eement, nor in 
any manner to intervene between the contending parties in Hawali, nor con- 
trol or direct which of such ies shall at any given time exercise the 
functions of government in Hawaii. 

Fourth. If after consideration of the reasons hereinbefore advanced it is 
maintained by you that they do not establish the claims advanced, and that 


theGovernment of the United States has jurisdiction, notwithstanding th 
independent sovereignty of Hawaii, to decide upon the form, and who shall 
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carry on the Government ot Hawaii, I then submit that neither international 
law nor the usage of nations authorize the Government ot the United States 
to enforce, against the will of the parties, the conclusions to which it may 


come. 
It is not s fed in the re 
upon, either between the ex-Queen and the Pro 
oro 


Even if a formal submission to the United States Government had been 
made, and full hea’ had thereon, and a decision announced, such fact 
would not vest in the United States any power to carry out such decision or 
to compel either party to abide . 

Unless the method of enforcement of such decision is eed upon by the 
es ec out of the decision rendered is purely a matter of good 

aith as between the parties in interest, with no power in the arbitrating 
ae to compel the recognition by either party of the decision ren- 
© 


I also to reaffirm in this connection my firm conviction, based upon 
an intimate acquaintance with all opoo and conditions involved, that 
the restoration of the ex-Queen, re less of the method by which the same 
may be accomplished, will, unless she is maintained by the troops of some 
foreign power, be speedily followed by the forcible overthrow of the mon- 

involving the probable loss of life and destruction of property: 

Such action will be taken, as in the past, by the intelligent, law-abiding, 
property-owning portion of the community, for the same reasons that the 
same sons took similar action last January, viz: that the long and bitter 
— under the monarchy has convinced them that so long as the 
monarchy exists no material improvement in the methods of conducting 
the government can be e ted and that a further continuance of the mis- 
rule of the past years is intolerable, 

It is unnecessary for me to state that such a condition of affairs will be 
disastrous in the extreme to every material interest in the islands, and to 
all trade and commerce connec therewith, the greater portion of which 
is owned and carried on by American citizens and capital. 

Allow me to reiterate that neither this statement nor any act done by the 
Provisional Government or by myself is with any spirit of hostility to the 

ple or Government of the United States. On the contrary,so far from 

in any manner hostile, the Provisional Government and its support- 

ers have demonstrated by their acts that they are not only friendly in the 

or acceptance of the word, but that they have such falth in the Goy- 

ernment of the United States that they have taken up arms aud risked their 

lives and property to place themselves, almost unreservedly and uncondi- 

tionally, under the jurisdiction and control of that Government, asking only 

in return that they may share inthe freedom of its flag and the stability and 
equality of its Government. 

All that I seek this statement is to convey to you a plain, frank state- 
ment of what the Visional Government of Hawaii conceives to be its 

ts under international law in and concerning the premises, and to indi- 
ca W 8 as itis my duty to do. what in my opinion the conditions are 
and 23 de if Sa. on certain suggested lines is taken. 
a ve, Cte, 


rt of Mr. Blount that any guch, power was 
onal Governmen’ 


L. A. THURSTON. 


FIRST NEWS OF THE RESTORATION PLOT, 

It is impossible to adhere to chronological order in following 
the windings of this dark-lantern diplomacy; but we must re- 
member that thus far the latest information furnished Congress 
or the country was given in the President’s special me e of 
December 18, which embraced the dispatches from Minister 
Willis to December 4, with the exception of that of November 
16, which was withheld because“ in the President's opinion its 
publication would not be compatible with the public interest.” 

That dispatch was generally believed to give the facts as 
to the nature of the check which the President said ‘‘ my 
plans have thus far encountered,” but no effort of Congress or 
the newspapers could extort a glimmer of information from the 
State Department on this vitally important point. But the light 
came through another source, and on the morning of January 
4 the press of the country published a cablegram from Auck- 
land, New Zealand, giving advices received by steamer Ala- 
meda from Honolulu, to December 22d that— 

Minister Willis had written to ths Provisional Government requesting that they 
surrender office, as the United States Government had decided in favor of the res- 
toration of the Queen. 

That startling ciate Sere greeted Congress the day after its 
reassembling from the holiday recess which it had taken on the 
2ist of December, after the President's supposed assurance on 
the 18th that the Hawaiian question had been entirely handed 
over to the “extended powers and wide discretion of the Con- 
gress.” And that information which Congress had demanded 
of the Executive, and which it was his duty to have furnished 
at once, was only obtained by the lawmaking and war-making 
power of this Government through the agency of newspaper en- 
terprise and by cable oppa ioios that went from New Zealand to 
Europe and nearly around the globe before they reached the eyes 
of the Congress of the United States, while the full details must 
have been in the possession of the President by the last of No- 
vember, and had been suppressed by him from his message to 
Congress in the middle of December. 

And it was not until the middle of January, after the press 
had obtained and published additional proofs of the high-handed 
performances of our minister at Honolulu, that the President 
was forced by popular indignation and repeated calls from Con- 
gress to send in the report of Minister Willis’s futile negotia- 
tions with Liliuokalani, which in very shame had been withheld 
for so many weeks. And here is the humiliating recital of that 
now notorious interview. 


MR. WILLIS CORFERS WITH LILIVOKALANI, WHO INSISTS UPON BEHEADING 
HER OPPONENTS. 
No. 3.] LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Honolulu, November 16, 1893. 
Sm: In the forenoon of Monday, the 18th instant, by prearrangement, the 


Queen, accompaniec by the royal chamberiain, Mr. Robertson, called at the 
legation. Noone was present at the half-hour interview which follow 
her chamberlain having been taken to another room and Consul-Gene: 
Mills, who had invited her to come, remaining in the front of the house to 
prevent interruption. 

After a form: al greeting, the Queen was informed that the President of the 
United States important communications to make to her, and she was 
asked whether she was willing to receive them alone and in confidence, as- 
peg, Rett 7775 this was for her own interest and safety. She answered in 

e ative. 

Ithen made known to her the President's sincere regret that, through the 
unauthorized intervention of the United States, she had been obliged to 
surrender her sovereignty, and his hops that, with her consent and codper- 
ation, the wrong done to her and her people might be redressed. To this, 
she bowed her acknowledgments. 

I then said to her, “The President expects and believes that when rein- 
stated you will show forgiveness and magnanimity; that you will wish to 
be the Queen of all the psople, both native and foreign born; that you will 
make haste to secure their love and loyalty and to establish peace, friend- 
ship, and good government.“ To this she made no reply. 

After waiting a moment, I continued: The President not only tenders 
you his sympathy, but wishes to help you. Before fully making known to 

‘ou his purposes, I desire to know whether you are willing to answer cer- 

questions which it is my duty to ask?’ She answered, “Iam willing.” 
I then asked her, Should you be restored to the throne, would you grant 
full amnesty as to life and property to all those persons who have been or 
who are now in the Provisio Government, or who have been instrumen- 
tal in the overthrow of your Government?” She hesitated a moment and 
then slowly and y answered: 8 

“There drs certain laws of my Government by which I shall abide. My decis- 
fon would be, as the law directs, that such persons should be beheaded and their 
3 confiscated to the Gorernment.“ I then said, repeating very distinctly 

er words, It is heed feeling that e ERT should be beheaded and their 
propery, confiscated ?” She replied, It is.” Ithen said to her, Do you 

y understand the meaning of every word which I have said to you, and 
of every word which you have said to me, and, if so, do you still have the 
same opinion?” Her answer was, “IZ have understood and mean all I have 
said, but I might leave the decision of thisto my ministers.” 

To this I replied, ‘‘Suppose it was necessary to make adecision before you 
appointed any ministers, and that you were asked to issue a royal procla- 
mation of general amnesty, would you do it?“ She answered, “J have no 
legal THN o do that, and I would not do it.” Pausing a moment she contin- 
ued, “These people were the cause of the revolution and constitution of 
1887. There will never be any peace while they are here. They must be sent 
out of the country, or punished, and their property confiscated.” I then 
said, ‘J have no further communication to make to you now, and will have none 
until I hear from my Government, which will probably be three or four weeke.” 

Nothing was said for several minutes, when I asked her whether she was 
willing to give me the namesof four of her most trusted friends, as I might, 
within a day or two, consider it my duty to hold a consultation with them 
in her presence. She assented, and gave these names: J. O. Carter, John 
Richardson, Joseph Nawahi, and E. C. Macfarlane. 

I then 8 Whether she had any fears for her safety at her present 
residence, Washington Square. She replied that she did have some fears; 
that while she had trusty friends that guarded her house every night, they 
were armed only with clubs, and that men shabbily dressed had been often 
seen prowling about the i ree ee schoolhouse with large yard. 
I informed har that I was authorized by the President to offer her protection 
either on one ot our war ships or at the legation and desired her to accept the 
offer at once. Shedeclined, saying she believed it was best for her at present 
toremain at her own residence. J then said to her that at any moment, night 
or day, this offer of our Government was open to her acceptance. 

oe interview thereupon, after some personal remarks, was brought toa 
close. 

Uponreflection, I concluded not to hold any consultation at present with 
the Queen's friends, as they have no official position, and furthermore, de- 
cause I feared, if known to so many, her declarations might become public, to 
great Varad Uf not danger, and to the interruption of the plans of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. J. O. Carter is a brother of Mr. H. A. P. Carter, the former Hawaiian 
minister to the United States, and is conceded to be a man of high charac- 
ter, Integrity, and intelligence. He is about 55 years old. He has had no 
puue experience. Mr. Macfarlane, like Mr. Carter, is of white eee 

an unmarried man, about 42 years old, and is engaged in the commission 
business. John Richardson is a young man of about 35 years old. Heisa 
cousin of Samuel Parker, the half-caste, who was a member of the Queen's 
cabinet at the time of the last revolution. He is a resident of Maui, be 
designated in the directory of 1833 as “attorney at law, stock raiser, an 

roprietor Bismark livery stable.” Richardson is “half-caste.”* Joseph 

awaki is a full-blooded native, practices law (as he told me) in the native 
courts, and has a moderate English education. He has served twenty years 
in the Legislature, but displays very little knowledge of the structure and 
8 of the Government which he solong represented. He is 51 years 
old, and is president of the native Hawalian political club. 

Upon be asked to name three of the most prominent native leaders, he 
gave the names of John E. Bush, R. W. Wilcox, and modestly added, “I am 
a leader.“ John E. Bush is a man of considerable abillty, but his reputation 
is very bad. R. W. Wilcox is the notorious half-breed who engineered the 
revolution of 1889. Of all these men Carter and McFarlane are the only two 
to whom the ministerial bureaus could be safely intrusted. In conversation 
with Sam Parker, and also with Joseph Nawahi, it was plainly evident that 
aah ueen's implied condemnation of the constitution of 1887 waa fully indorsed 


y ; 
From these and other facts which have been developed, I feel satisfied that 
there will be a concerted movement in the event of restoration for the over- 
throw of that constitution which would mean the overthrow of constitutional 
and limited government and the absolute dominion of the Queen. 
The law referred to by the Queen is chapter 6, section 9, of the Penal 
Code. as follows: : 
“ Whoever shall commit the crime of treason shall suffer the punishment of 
death; and all his property shall bs confiscated to the Government.” 

There are, under this law, no degrees of treason. Plotting alone carries 
With it the death sentence. 

Ineed hardly add, in conclusion, that the tension of feeling is so great that 
the promptest action is necessary to prevent disastrous consequences. 

Isend a cipher telegram asking that Mr. Blount's report be withheld for 
the present, and I send with it a telegram, notin cipher, as follows: 

“Views of the first party so extreme as to require further instructions,” 


1 ete., 
ra ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


Then Minister Willis calmly waited for instructions from 
Was ton that should let him know whether the President 
desired to go ahead and restore the savage Queen notwith- 
standing her determination to signalize her return to power by 
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a wholesale massacre of the Americansin Hawaii. But through- 


out all the waiting he had no word of encouragement or even of 
information for the Government to which he was accredited, but 
constantly expressed solicitude for the safety and comfort of 
Her Majesty the Queen.” Here is one telegram: 

HONOLULU, December £, 1893. 


Understand message. Had no communications from Washington, D. C., 
either to the United States admiral or to me since my (our) arrival. One 
British man-of-war and one Ja man-of-wararehere. Activedefensive 


us Go 
ed as to authenticity of your published letter and 
Prompt action 


intentions of ths Presi . T have declined to-day to answer. 
desirable. 


WILLIS. 


The next day, December 5, he writes a 1 dispatch, in 
which he informs Secretary Gresham of the espread alarm 
and excitement caused by the publication of his report favoring 


the restoration of the monarchy: 
(Confidential) 
No. f. LEGATION or THe Uxrryp STATES, 
Honolulu, December 5, 1893. 


Sm: On November 21 the British war shipChampion arrived, Capt. Rooke 
He hasabout 250 men. On Poona a atelegraphic order 

Was handed which will detain him until the ties here are setiled. 
On Saturday, December 2, the Japanese cruiser Naniwa Kan, Capt. Mosi 
ove your letter appeared e Honolulu papers and 
“Crowds were gathered at all Dointeon'tho streets 


was held, the annexation 


stating that there werd 
t and the royalist * 
were Mr. 


pers putting the number at between 700 anv 


nter, Who was Many years ago 

3 tl member of the advisory 

chief justice of the supreme court, and Mr. W. G. 
the Hawaiian 


kind. 
protest er the use of — 0 by = —.— e 
agains persons or pro’ was presen me sevi e- 
men, who, like the other 146 signers, still claim allegiance to our donee: 
ment. One of the gentlemen, the tga lee the American claims 
to represent 150 members of that body. I inclose Etre copy of the pro- 
y to this test, as man 
visional Gor z 


In the afternoo: 
Minister Dole, inquiring as to the authenticity of your letter to the Presi- 
dent and the intentions of our Government in connection therewith. I in- 
pion a. £4 of Mr. Dole's letter and of my answer, I should have stated 
that, on the morning when information of your letter was received, Presi- 
dent Dole and Attorney-General Smith ca! upon me, to know what the 
United States intended lo do. I explained to them my inability at present to com- 


Pico then active p 

then. ve preparations fordefense have been going on The former 
palace, now known as the executive building, has been fortified by bags of 
Sand, both in front and around the various porticos. 


In another paragraph he evinces his solicitude for the welfare 
of the “first party,” by stating that he sleeps alongside a tele- 
phone, to be ready to fly to her protection: 

1 tety Id th f t t Thera is 
pone an icing toon otf have antton izo Aor plot al up ty 
of the night or day. She also has the privilege, as stated in previous 
dispatches, of co: here or of going on one of our war vessels. Aside 
from my communication with her, in regard to her safety, I have had noth- 


ing to say to the Queen or to her re mtatives since the interview re- 
ported In dispatch No. 8 orf November 16. 


He also says that he finds that the Queen's bloodthirsty de- 
mands were not erstood by her, as she is perfectly 
familiar” with the English tongue: 


There have been various newsp2: hints as to the fact of the interview, 
but none as to the subject-matter thereof. Ihave made further inquiries as 
to the m's understanding of the English tongue. and find that she is 

8 it, haying been a class mate of Chief Justice Judd and 
ent citizens. 


Lreceived your cipher telegram. My tel to 
yo 
definite and obscur 


THE GREAT PROTEST OF CITIZENS. 


The Hawaiian Star publishesa full reportof the great mass 
meeting of citizens held on the evening of November 25 to pro- 


test t the restoration of the monarchy, and to pledge 
ean ves and fortunes to the support of the existing Govern- 
men i 


The report in that paper was introduced with these words: 


The drill shed filled with enthusiastic men—An immense throng turns out Th 
people's voice is raised in indignant protest against Cleveland and Gresham— 
Prominent audience with their patriotic utterances, and show 


men thrill a vast 

the fallacy of restoring monarchy— Text of the speeches ia full, 

Enthusiasm, cheers, indignation at Gresham's late action, American 
triotism, and men with their feelings strung up to the highest pitch of —— 
ment. were the features of Saturday evening's mass meeting. Over 1,200 
men were present, and not a desenting voice among them; men who were 
notonly ready and willing, but anxious to express their sentiments on the 
question now so near the searts of all good Americans. 


It was a gathering of patriots that reminds one of Patrick 
Henry and Faneuil Hall, and Lexington and Concord and York- 
town. I will only quote a few extracts from the speeches, which 
were full of fervid patriotism and earnest love for the United 
States and its flag. 

Hon. F. M. Hatch, president of the Annexation Club, who 
opened the meeting, said: 

ITIZENS: You have been invited to mest to-night 


bythe entor by Congress. Certainly any action taken by theCongress 
Dl tins Unites Staten OF ALSAN tom ot te cohen in this com- 
munity. Let us not be misunderstood or misrepresented by a 0 7 
we do not meet here to-night to defy the power of the United States, that 
would be absurd, gentlemen. nor to villify those at igh ron in charge of the 
Government of the United States. [ Cries or Hear Hear!” and applause.) 


Hon. W. R. Castle, who had been one of the commissioners 
sent to Washington, in the course of a strong speech, said: 


You sent a commission to Washington to ask that Hawati might be ad- 
mitten to the Union. What was the response of the © heart of thas peo- 
ple when we went there? The ple welcomed us with a thrill throughout 
the country from one end to the other. [Applause.] And we went on and 
were welcomedin Washington. But our enemies, of — — been alert 
they have filled the ears of the present Administration in Washington 


people of the United States? [Cries of “No It is by Sec- 
Gresham; it is by the President; but the have 
spoken. What has been their voice? The people of the United States have 


s * 5 Ç s kd * 


The President of the United States sent out here his commissioner, his 
“paramount commissioner” [laughter], and the first act of that commis- 
sioner was to take down the American flag. Then he stood by to see us 


tum 
Well, gentlemen, we didn't tumble worth a cent. Saree ne | That tak- 
ing down of the flag was an invitation, and it was so unders by the 
le of this country, to overturn the best 5 tuis country ever 
Criesof Hear, I” and It didn't do iti”) 
* + * s * + * 


Gentlemen, the time is coming when we will see that glorious flag, tha 
emblem of the truest liberty the world knows, foa over our hi 
flag of thiscountry. [Great applause and cheers, a voice in the crowd 
shouted, What is the matter with putting it up there now and — + 
there?! Gentlemen. the people of the United States wish to hear our voice, 
they wish to hear what we have to say upon this subject, and I hope thatthe 
next vessel that goes to the coast will bear an takable voice from us 
to-night. At the request of the 5 of this association, I will now offer 
—.— 8 resolution, which I hope will be adopted without one dissent- 

voice: 
olved, That we have read with surprise and regret the recommendation 
of the Secretary of State of the United States to the President to restore 
the monarchy lately existing in Hawaii, 

Resolved, That we condemn the assumption of the Secret: that the right 
of the Provisional Government to exist was terminated by his refusal to re- 
submit to the Senate the treaty of union pending between the two countries; 
and also his assumption that the Provisional Government had at that very 
time submitted the question of its continued existence to the arbitrament 
of the President or of any other power. 

Resolved, That we support to the best of our ability the Provisional Gov- 
ernment in resisting any attack upon it which may be made contrary to the 
usace of nations. 


Mr. Z. S. Spaulding, in a good-tempered, but earnest address, 
said: 


At nt I can not accept the opinion expressed by the honorable Secre- 
t. 51 State as the 8 or wall of the people of that great Republic 
which for nearly a century has fostered the growth ye these islands ofan 
American sentiment that to-day, in its devotion to the Stars and Stripes, 


chi the Sorel ÉNS even the honorable Secre himself. [Cheers 
— applause.] Hawall the one spot in all the world outside the strict 
—. 8 icanism“ has wn and 


of the United States where “ er 
flourished even under the blighting influences ofan effete mo . [Great 
= 6 ed? Lanswer, th: the kindly 
a “creator 


influences of that great a eas which has been to these 

bounteous and A the example and precepts of her 
she has let in the light of Cnristianit where all was dark before. By the 
sunshine of her favors and the rainfall of her financial benefits to us she has 
enabled us to ch: the into juctive fields and add 


ange barren hillsides 
largely to the food supply of her people. [Applause.] We, in return, have 
consumed many of her products, and there has arisen an exchange of com- 
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modities between the two countries ot mutual benefit. * We believe 
that the present Government represents the best elements of this country. 
Let us so show it to the world. [Great applause.] 


The venerable chief justice, A. F. Judd, was received with 
great applause, and his intimate knowledge of the whole situa- 
tion and his important relations to Government affairs for many 

ears give such interest to his remarks that I quote them in 
ull. The chief justice said: 


Fellow citizens, I am glad to be with you this evening. |Criesof* Hear!" 
eee e During the last twenty years I have attended but one political 
meeting before this to-night, and that was in the old Bethel, in 1881. I took 
a back seat at that time when a few citizens assembled together there to 
protest against the appointment of Celso Cesar Moreno as minister of for- 
eign affairs of this then kingdom. Oppaaa I come before you and wish 
to say something use lam a Haw: y father came to coun- 
try in 1828. I was born hero and received the larger part of my education 
here. I am a Hawaiian by birth, butan American in blood. [Cries of “Hear!” 
“Hear!” and applause.] My ancestors date back to 1634, when the first Judd 
came from England and settled in America. Iam proud of that ancestry, 
and I am proud of the fact that I was born in this country. I love this coun- 
Si It is my country, and it is the garden of the gods. [Applanse.]_ 

y father devoted his life to this country and I have, thus far, conscien- 
tiously to the best interests of the Hawaiian people. [Cries of Hear!“ 
„Hear!“ And I challenge anyone to say that any act of mine has been 
knowingly done ee best interests ofthis country. [{Applause.] And 
if the Queen, the classmate and friend of my early years, had listened to the 
advice of the justices of the supreme court she would not be where she is 
over there, but she would still be inthe buildingover yonder. [Thepalacs.] 
Iwas lo to the monarchy and supported the autonomy of this country, 
and I believed, up to the 14th of January, that it was possible to maintain 
our independence asa om. But, gentlemen, I spent from 12 o'clock 
noon 4o’clock in the afternoon in that palace, and the events which 
took place there converted me and mads me feel that it was impossible that 
that state of things could continue anylonger. [App!ause.] 

What was attempted on that day? Was it not to promulgate by force a 
constitution that would have destroyed the independence of the supreme 
court? What has been the bulwark of this country? I speak humbly; not 
for myself, but for my associates and predecessors, Has it not been acourt 
that has sustained the law and the constitution and the rights of the p20- 
ple; an independent judiciary appointed for life, subject only to impeach- 
ment? And the constitution that was hel ai on the 14th of January was 
to make the term of office six years, and the salaries dependent upou sach 

ture as this last one. Could white man take the commission 

er such conditions? Not if his name was Judd. [Applause] Thisisnot 

a political meeting. II it were a partisan, political meeting, I should have 
more respect for the office that I have held for nearly twenty years and 
stayed away. Iwas the last that Col. Blount songht an interview 
With, and wish to say publicly that not one question did hs address to meas 
to my views with regard to whether therevolution of January 17 was accom- 
plished by the aid of Minister Stevens and the troops of the Boston. That 
Subject he did not touch upon. [Cries ot e didn't want to touch uponit!"} 

I believe, gentlemen, that it was that mass mee held in the old arm- 
ory that settJed the question, was it not? |Applause.| And this mass mest- 
ing, gentlemen, settles the question that we shall be true and resolute and 
support the present Government, which is, as Brother Hatch has called it, 
not only the Government de facto, butas it has lasted nearly a year, ani re 
ceived the recognition of all the great powers of the world, it is the Govern- 
ment de jure. Ihave sworn to support it, [intend to support it, and, gen- 
tiemen, I will only say one thing more—that we will all have to hang together 
or hang separately. (Laughter and applause.] 

Other admirable addresses were made by Hon. W. G. Smith 
and Hon. P. C. Jones, and then, says the Star: 

Mr. Hatch again read the resolution, and asked all those In favor of it to 
signify it. A mighty aye,“ that almost shook the building, wentup. The 
contrary minded were then called for, and death-like stillness was the result. 

Some one called for three cheers for the Provisional Government, and they 
were given with a will, and, with a last tiger. The meeting broke up, and 
one of the most enthusiastic as well as oneof the largest assemblages Hono- 
luiu has ever witnessed was over. 


PARAMOUR WILSON’S PLAN, 


On the 9th of December Mr. Willis forwarded a carefully pre- 
memorandum of the proceedings to follow restoration, 
which was handed him by Paramour Wilson, the half-czste 
ee protégé of Liliuokalani. In his dispatch the Minister 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, December 9,1393. (Received ——.) 

Sın: On the morning of December 5, C. B. Wilson, whowasthe marshalof 
the Queen at the time of her Gethronement. called upon me. I asked him 
what business hewasnowin. He said he was doing nothing; he was await- 
ing LLasked. What results?” He said. The restoration of the 
Queen.” Lasked him 
where,” but he hoped 


where he got any such information. He said: No- 

forit. Ithen turned the conversation to other sub- 
CTT vs it „ 
that he did not know whether Hie re 


here. 
1 followed, a copy of which I in- 


encouraging to the friends of good government or of American interests 
The Americans who for over hal? a cenvury held @ comman in the coun- 
cils of state are ‘ed, and other i „are placed 
tn charge. both of the special list of advisers and of the supple- 
list. If these lists had been selected by Wilson himself, no special 

would attach to them, but it would seem from the facts that it 


is a list which has been approved after consultation with leading royalists 


and most bably with t val of the 
With high regard, I pte vg So 
ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


This shows the sort of monarchy that would have followed 
Mr. Cleveland’s restoration of the savage Queen and her corrupt 


following to power. 
ARRIVAL OF THE CORWIN, 


On the 14th of December the Minister sends a dispatch an- 
nouncing the arrival of the Corwin on her mysterious mission, 
bearing Secretary Gresham’s instructions of mber 3, upon 
the translation of which Mr. Willis at once arranged another 
secret meeting with the Queen,” as reported by him thus: 


Ar. Willis to Mr. Gresham. 


[Confidential] 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, December 18, 1893. 


Sin: Your cipher instructions of December 2 were received as translated 
at3 p. m. Thursday, the idth instant. An arrangement was immediately 
made for an interview with the Queen for Saturday, December 16, at 9 a. m. 

Mr. J. O. Carter was invited to be present. Mr. Carter. as stated in my dis- 
patch No. 3, of November 14, is a brother of the late Mr. H. A. P. Carter, who 
was the Hawaiian minister tothe United States. He is the president and 
manager of the incorporated company of C. Brewer & Co.,“ 
large general mercantile and commission business, and is agent for a num- 


No. 14.] 


ber of large sugar plantations. He is conceded by all factions to be a man of 
great intelligence and strict integrity. He is a native Hawaiian, but of 
American parentage. 


At the appointed hour the Queen and Mr. Carter came, and the interview 
was, sche their consent, reported stenographically by Mr. Mills, our consul- 
neral. 


Mr. Mills’s report includes all that was said. It will be observed that no 
restrictions were placed upon the Queen or upon Mr. Carter, the object 
being to secure a fuil and unreserved expression of views. This interview 
was held at the legation. 

Very respectfully, 
ALBERT 5. WILLIS. 


INSISTS UPON BANISHMENT AND CONFISCATION. 
DECEMBER 16, 1893. 

The Queen was informed that (he President of the United States had impor- 
tant communicatione to make to her and she was asked whether she was ng 
to receive them alone and in confidence, she assured that this was 
for her own interest and safety. She aaswered in the afirmative. 

I then made known to her the President's sincere regret that, through the 
unauthorized intervention of the United States, she had been o ed to 
surrender her sovereignty, and his hope that, with her consent and pera- 
tion, the wrong done to her and her people might be redressed. To this 
bowed her acknowledgments. 

ithen said to her: The President expects and believes that when rein- 
stated you will show forgiveness and ity; that you will wish to be 
Queen of all the people, both native and foreign born; that you will make 
haste to secure theirlove and loyalty, and toestablish peace, friendship, and 
good g 5 To this she no reply. After waiting a moment I 
continued: 

Mr. WILLIS (addressing the Queen). I sent word yesterday asking you to 
come this morning and to bring Mr. Carter, whom you had mentioned in a 
previous interview as one of your friends. His was the first name given to 
me in the only interview we have had. My idea was to have some one pres- 
ent as your friend, who could hear what I wish tosay to-day. 

(Addressing Mr. Carter, Mr. Willis said:) 

Mr. Carter, before haying any further conversation, it is proper I should 
make known to you what occurred at the previous interview. On the 13th 
of November I sent word to the Queen, asking if she would come here, as 
there would be less ity than if I went to her house. com) 
came here with Mr. Robertson, and a conversation ensued, the 


mitted. 
The report in question was at this point read to the Queen by Mr. Willis. 
It 2 hereto, marked A.] 
Mr. WILLIS. I wish to ask you now, and I ask you to deliberate well before 
answering, whether the views expressed at that time, as read to you now, 
have been in any respect modified since that conversation? 


The QUEEN. They have not. 
Mr. Wais. You stilladhereto your ju t, as then expressed, that all 


of those persons should be punished acco to the law under the consti- 
tution of 1887, which is that they should be punished with capital punish- 
ment and their property confiscated? 


The QUEEN. I feel that if change should be made that they must not be 
i to remainin the country, that their property should be confiscated, 
That is my view. 

Mr. CARTER. You do rescind so much of that interview as pronounced 
u. them the death penalty? 

ho QUEEN. I doin that Tapae 

Mr. CARTER. You feel that their remaining in the country would be a con- 
stant source of trouble to yon and your people? 

The QUEEN. Ido. Ithink I mentioned at the time that should they be 
8 to remain, that as they have once committed and this 

ing the second offense, that the next time would be dangerous for the com- 
munity and the people. I think I said that in the other conversation. 

Mr. Carter. In e terms, then, you feel that the continued living in 
this community of these persons who were guilty of the act ot 1887, and the 
act of the 5 85 of January, would be dangerous and a constant menace to 
your people? 

The QUEEN, Ido. J feel also that if they were sent away they should never be 
permitted lo return—they or their children. 


Even after this the United States minister went on 
with that woman other features of a restoration policy, and 
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the close he informed her that the report of the interview signed 
ay herself and Mr. Carter would be submitted to the Presi- 
ent. 
A THIRD INTERVIEW, 


On December 19 Mr. Willis writes that on the 18th he ac- 
ceded to Mr. Carter's request for further conference with Lili- 
uokalani, and went with to her residence where Mr. Carter 
made a statement of the modification he alleged that the Queen 
was willing to make in her former views, but she would at first 
confirm his assurance of amnesty, as will be seen by these ex- 
tracts from the report of the conversation: 


Mr. CARTER, But you said you are not seeking the lives of these people. 

The QUEEN. Not their lives. Iam willing their lives should be spared. 

Mr. CARTER. And their property? 

The QUEEN. Their ached pov should be confiscated to the Government, and 
they should not be permitted to remain in the Kingdom. 


The concluding portion of the interview was as follows: 


The QUEEN. I want to say, in regard to the request of Mr. Cleveland ask- 
for complete ammesty—how shall I know that in future our country 
not be troubled again as it has been in the past? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is a question of domestic policy of the country which 
you will have to decide largely for yourself Do you intend to inquire as to 
whether the United States would rue og 5 — if restored? 

The QUEEN. I do notexpect that. The decision I have girn is not from 
any fee. of disrespect to the President nor from a feeling of animosity 
toward anyone here, but I feel it is a duty I should assume for the benefit of 


8 
. WILLIS. I so understand it that you are of the opinion that under the 


te ot which existed at the time of this revolution, and also in 1887, 
that there could not be permanent peace in the islands. That ts a matter 
that the United States has no right to look into or ress an opinion upon. 

The foregoing has been read to us by Consul-General , and we pro- 
nounce it a full and correct report. 
HONOLULU, H. L, December 18, 1893. 
LILIUOKALANI. 
J. O. CARTER, 
Witness: 
ELLIS MILLS. 


orsed on the back:) 

On back:) Interview with ex-Queen in presence of Mr. J. O. Carter. Mon- 
day, December 18,1892. This interview occurred at Washington Place, the 
ex 

A 


ueen’s private residence. 
ter this nes was signed, as above, Mr. Mills 

half of Mr. Willis, that the reports of the two interviews of Saturday, De- 

cember 16, and of to-day (Monday, December 18), as attested by her, would 

be immediately forwarded to the President, and his answer, when received, 

should be promptly made known to her. 


And still after this the American Minister received from Mr. 
Carter and accepted the grudging and valueless pledge of am- 
nesty that he had persuaded the Queen to make in order to get 
back to the throne, although the Queen had distinctly stated in 
the presence of both that she would have no power under the 
constitution to keep the promise of amnesty, even to preventing 
the decapitation of all who had participated or openly sym 
thized with the Provisional Government. But Mr. Willis 
eagerly renews the negotiations to overthrow the only govern- 
ment to which he was accredited, as will be seen by his next 


dispatch: 
2 [Confidential] 


„1 LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
No:19] Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, December 20, 1893. 


Srr: On Monday afternoon at 6 p. m., before the report of the Was 
Place interview, referred to in my dispatch, No. 15, of December 19, had n 
written from the stenographic notes, Mr. Carter called at the legation and 
read to mea note to him. just received from the een, in which she unre- 
y consented, when restored as the constitutional sovereign, to grant 

amnesty and assume all obligations of the Provisional Government. 
On yesterday (Tuesday) morning at 9 o’clock Mr. Carter brought a letter 
from the Queen, a copy of which I inclose, and an agreement signed by her, 
herself, if red, to grant full amnesty, a copy of which I inclose. 


— rE NTA 
= N ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


said to the Queen, in be- 


Unclosure 1 with No. 16.] 
WASHINGTON PLACE, Honolulu, December 18, 1898. 


Iam, etc., 
LILIUOKALANI. 
His Excellency ALBERT WILLIS, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, U. S. A. 


' THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT SUMMONED TO SURRENDER. 


In another dispatch written on the same day Minister Willis 
reviews in an apologetic way the treacherous policy that had 
been pursued toward the Provisional Government since his ar- 


rival nearly two months before, and after seeking to justify the 


amicable assurances given by him to President Dole in present- 
ing his credentials, he says: 


From that day (November 4) until Tuesday (December 19) at halt t on 
there has been no expression, ect or indirect, from the representatioe of the 
United States towards the Provisional Government, He reap tn or defining our 
relations, present or pro: ive, towards it. The delay in mal any an- 
nouncement of your was, as you well understand, because of the direct 
verbal and written instructions under which I hace been acting. 


This extraordinary declaration is emphasized by the fact that 
while the Government had been kept in ignorance, the United 
States Minister had, more than a month before, furnished the 
ex-Queen in secret interviews with the whole detail of the pol- 
icy of restoration. 

r, Willis says that at 5:30 p. m. of the 18th of December he 
received a note from President Dole, but he did not reply to it 
until next morning, because he was still without the pledge from 
‘the Queen.” He writes: 


{Confidential.] 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, December 20, 1893. 


Sm: On Monday, December 13, the interview with the Queen at her resi- 
dence, Washington Place, was held, lasting until 1 p. m. 

At 5:0 p. m. of the same day I received a communication from the Provi- 
sional Government, through the Hon. S. B. Dole, minister of foreign affairs, 
referring to my visit to the Queen. He asked to be informed whetherI was 
“acting in any way hostile to this (his) Government,“ and pressed for an 
immediate answer.“ I inclose a copy of the communication. 

As I had two days before notified a member of the cabinet, Hon. W. O. 
Smith, attorney-general, that I would be ready in forty-eight hours to make 
known to the Provisional Government the President's decision, and as the 
tone of the communication—ijoubtless without intention—was somewhat 
mandatory, J thought tt best not to make any reply to it. Moreover, at that 
hour I had not received the written pledge and agreement of the Queen, 
without which I could take no step. 

morning at 9:30 o’clock I received the letter and agreement of the 
Queen, as set forth in my No. 16, of this date. I immediately addressed a 
note to the minister of foreign affairs, Mr. Dole, informing him that I hada 
communication from my Government, which I desired to submit in person 
to the President and ministers of his Government at any hour during the 


No. 17.] 


day that it ht please him to designate. I inclosea wre ct letter, 
This note was delivered to the minister of foreign affairs by Mr. ls, and 
the hour of 1:30 p. m. was verbally designated for the interview. 

At the hour appointed I went to the executive building and met the Presi- 


dent and his associate ters,to whom I submitted the decision of the 
President of the United States, 

A memorandum of what I said upon the occasion was left with them after 
delivery, a copy of which I inclose. 


And now comes the climax of all this 8 double deal- 
ing and conspiracy, in a bold-faced demand by the United States 
Minister upon the Government of the Hawaiian Islands to 
Me gel a relinquish ” its authority to the bloodthirsty woman 
with whom he had been holding stealthy conferences“ in the 
name of the President of the United States!’ Here is Minister 
Willis’s ownreportof the amazing speech made by him to the offi- 
cers of the Provisional Government: 


(Memorandum. ] 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: The President of the United States has 
very much regretted the delay in the consideration of the Hawaiian ques- 
tion, but it has been unavoidable. So much of it as has occurred since 
my arrival has been due to certain conditions precedent, compliance with 
which was required before I was authorized to confer with you. Ths Presi- 
dent also regrets, as most assuredly do I, that any seeming should 
have surrounded the interchange of views between our two Governments. 
I may say this, however, that the secrecy thus far observed has been in the 
interest and for the safety of all your people. 

I need hard!y premise that the President's action upon the Hawaiian 
question has been under the dictates of honor and duty. It is now, and has 
been from the Absolutely ‘free from judice and resentment, 
and entirely consistent with the long-established friendship and treaty ties 
which have so closely bound together our respective Governments. 

The President deemed it his duty to withdraw from the Senate the treaty 
of annexation which had been signed by the Secretary of State and the 
agents of your Government, and to dispatch a trusted representative to Ha- 
Wall to impartially investigate the causes of your revolution, and ascertain 
and report the truesituationintheseislands. This information was needed, 
the better to enable the President to discharge a delicate and important 
duty. Upon the facts embodied in Mr. Blount's reports the President has 
arrived at certain conclusions, and determined upon a certain course of ac- 
tion with which it becomes my duty to acquaint you. 

The Provisional Government was not established by the Hawaiian people 
or with their consent or acquiescence, nor has it since existed with their 
consent. The Queen refused to surrender her powers to the Provisional 
Government until convinced that the minister of the United States had rec- 
ognized it as the de facto authority and would support and defend it with 
the Eart t force of the United States, and that resistance would ipi- 
tate a bloody conflict with that force. She was advised and by her 
ministers and by leaders of the movement for the overthrow of her Govern- 
ment that if she surrend under protest her case would afterwards be 
fairly considered by the President of the United States. The Queen fi 
yielded to the armed forces of the United States then quartered in Honolulu, 
relying on the good faith and honor of the President, when informed of what 
had ocurred, to undo the action of the minister and reinstate her and ths 
1 she claimed as the constitutional sovereign of the Hawai- 

an 

After a patient examination of Mr. Blount's ae ale the President is satis 
fied that the movement against the Queen, if not instigated, was enco 
and sw rted by the representative of this Government at Honolulu; t 
he in advance to aid her enemies in an effort to overthrow the Ha- 

Government and set up by force a new government in its guos and 

that ert kept 5 prone ay ceasing a 3 of troops 3, 5 
from the Boston on the of January, an ee 0 

i defend itself and the 
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The President has therefore determined that he will not send back to the 
Senate for its action thereon the treaty which he withdrew from that body 
for further consideration on the 9th day of March last. 

In view of these conclusions, I was instructed by the President to take ad- 
van of an early opportunity to inform the Queen of this determination 
and of his views as to the 5 ot our Government. 

The President, however, felt that we, by our original interference, had in- 
curred responsibilities to the whole Hawaiian community, and that it would 
not be just to put one party at the mercy of the other. Iwas, therefore, 
instructed, at the same time, to inform the Queen that when reinstated, 
the President expected that she would pursue a magnanimous course by 
ganung full amnesty to all who participated in the movement against her, 

cuang 8 who are or who have been officially or otherwise con- 
nected with the Provisional Government, depriving them of no right or 
privilege which they enjoyed before the so-called revolution. All obliga- 
tions created by the Provisional Government in due course of administra- 
tion should be assumed. 

In obedience to the command of the President I have secured the Queen’s 
agreement to this course, and I now read and deliver a writing signed by her 
and duly attested, a copy ot which I Will leave with you. 

ae agreement was here read.) 

t becomes my further duty to advise you, sir, the Executive of the Pro- 
visional Government and your ministers, of the President's determination 
of the question, which your action and that of the Queen devolved Seca nim, 
and that you are expected to promptly relinquish to her her constitutional au- 


y. 

And now, Mr. President, and gentlemen of the Provisional Government, 
with a deep and solemn sense of the ity of the situation and with the 
earnest hope that youranswer willbe trod by that high patriotism which 
forgets all self-interest, in the nameand by the authority of the United States 
ot ca, I submit to you the question, Are you willing to abide by the de- 
cision of the President?” 


If history furnishes any 
formance I am curious to 
Willis insists in his đis 
saying just what he 
ment to do and say. 

You will observe that in presenting the decision of the President I have 
used the language employed by yourselfin your instructions tome upon 
the subject. In my opening statement I thought proper to explain what 
was known to you and doubtless to the Provisional Government, that the 
secrecy which had been observed by our Government was in the interest of 
the peace and safety of this community. 


The members of the Provisional Government to whom this 
astounding declaration was made, were by some superhuman 
self-restraint enabled to listen to it calmly, and to make a dig- 
nified statement that a fullreply would be givenatan early date. 
And when that reply came, one would have thought that the 
President, the Secretary of State, and Minister Pleniopotentiar 
of the United States would have clamored for the rocks to fall 
on and hide them from the light of truth and justice that it poured 
upon their policy of deceit and persecution. Every American 
ought to be prona that a man of our own race and blood wrote 
that superb vindication of the rights of a Christian people. 


PRESIDENT DOLE’S MASTERLY REPLY. 


Mr. Dole to Mr. Willis. 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Honolulu, December 23, 1893. 


Sır: Your excellency's communication of December 19, announcing the 
conclusion which the dent of the United States of America has finally 
arrived at respecting the application of this Government for a treaty of po- 
litical union with that country, and ref also to the domestic affairs of 
these islands, has had the consideration of the Government. 

While it is with deep disappointment that we learn that the important 

position which we have submitted to the Government of the United 
tates, and which was at first favorably considered by it, has at length been 
rejected, we have experienced a sense of relief that we are now favored with 
the first official information upon the subject that has been received through 
a period of over nine months. 
hile we accept the decision of the President of the United States declin- 
ing further to consider the annexation proposition as the final conclusion 
of the present Administration, we do not feel inclined to regard it as the 
last word of the American Government upon this subject, for the history of 
the mutual relations of the two countries, of American effort and infiuence 
in build up the Christian civilization which has so conspicuously aided 
in giving t country an honorable place among independent nations, the 
geographical positionof these islands, and the important and, to both coun- 
tries, profitable reciprocal commercial interests which have long existed, 
together with our weaknessas a sovereign nation, all point with convinci 
force to political union between the two countries as the necessary logical 
result from the circumstances mentioned. This conviction is emphasized 
by the favorable expression of American statesmen over a long period in 
favor of annexation, conspicuous among whom are the names of W. L. 
Marcy, William H. Seward, Hamilton Fish, and James G. Blaine, all former 
seep agape o 5 5 80 b en panor, your last Administra- 
on in negotia reaty of annexation t overnment and - 
it to the Senate with a view to its ratification. noe 
e shall therefore continue the project of political union with the United 
States as a conspicuous feature of our foreign policy, confidently ho ing 
that sooner or later it will be crowned with success, to the lasting Beneit of 
Doh Sadditi mal porti t unicati 
e 0 portion of your communication referring to our domestic 
affairs with a view of . is a new de perra inthe relations 
of the two governments. Yourinformation that the ident of the United 
States expects this Government to prom. relinquish to her (meaning 
the ex-Queen) her constitutional authority, with the question Are you 
willing to abide by the decision of the President? might well be dismissed 
in a single word, but for the ci tance that your communication con- 
tains, as it appears to me, misstatements and erroneous conclusions based 
thereon, that are so prejudicial to this Government that I can not permit 


elfor the effrontery of that per- 

ve it pointed out to me, and Mr. 
tch that he was literally doing and 
been instructed by the State Depart- 


them to unchallenged; moreover, the importance and menacing charac- 
ter of proposition make it appropriate for me to discusssomawhat fully 
the questions r: by it. 


We do not recognize the right of the President of the United 
interfere in our domestic aff: Such right could be conferred ernie 
by the act of this Government, and by that alone, or it could be acquired by 
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conquest. This I understand to be the American doctrine, conspicuously 
announced from time to time by the authorities of your Government. 

President Jackson said in his message to Congress in 18836: The uniform 
policy and practice of the United States is to avoid all interference in dis- 
putes which merely relate to the internal government of other nations, and 
eventually to recognize the authority of the prevailing party, without ref- 
erence tothe merits of the original controversy.” 

principle of internationallaw has been consistently recognized dur- 

ing the whole past intercourse of the two countries, and was recently reaf- 
firmed in the instructions giron by Secretary Gresham to Commissioner 
Blount on March 11, 1893, and by the latter published in the newspapers in 
Honolulu in a letter of his own to the Hawaiian public. The words of these 
instructions which I refer to are as follows: “The United States claim no 
right to interfere in the political or domestic affairs or in the internal con- 
flicts of the Hawaiian Islands other than as herein stated (referring to the 
protection of American citizens) or for the pes ot taining any 
treaty or other rights which they possess.” e treaties between the two 
countries confer no right of interference. 

pon what, then, Mr. Minister, does the President of the United States 
base his right of interference? Your communicationis without information 
upon this point, excepting such as may be contained in the follow: brief 
and vague sentences: She (the ex-Queen) was advised and assured by her 
ministers and leaders of the movementfor the overthrow of her Government 
that if she surrendered under protest her case would afterwards be —— 
considered by the President of the United States. Clete oes finally yield 
to the armed forces of the United States, then quarte: in Honolulu, rely- 
ing on the good faith and honor of the President, when informed of what 
had occurred, to undo the action of the minister and reinstate her and the 
authority which she claimed as the constitutional sovereignof the Hawalian 
Islands.“ Also, “it becomes my further duty to advise you, sir, the Execu- 
tive of the Provisional Government, and your ministers, of the President's 
determination of the question which your action and that of the Queen de- 
volved upon him, and that you are expected to promptly relinquish to her 
her constitutional authority.“ 

I understand that the first quotation is referred to in the following words 
of the second, “which your action and that of the Queen devolved upon 
him" (the President of the United States), and that the President has ar- 
rived at his conclusions from Commissioner Blount’s report. We have had 
as yetnoopportuity ofexamining thisdocument, but from extracts published 
in the papers and for reasons set forth hereafter, we are not disposed to sub- 
mit the fate of Hawall to its statements and conclusions. As a matter of 


to exist. 

Mr. Damon, on the occasion mentioned, was allowed to accom the 
cabinet of the former Government, who had been in conference with me and 
my associates, to meet the ex-Queen. He went informally, without instruc- 
tions and without authority to represent the Government or to assure the 
ex-Queen “that if she surrende under protest her case would afterwards 
be fairly considered by the President of the United States.” Our ultimatum 
had already been given to the members of the ex-cabinet who had been in 
conference with us. What Mr. Damon said to the ex-Queen he said on his 
individual responsibility and did not report it to us. . Blount’s report of 
his remarks on that occasion f to the Government its first informa- 
tion of the nature of those remarks. Admitting for argument’s sake that 
the Government had authorized such assurances, what was “her case“ that 
was afterwards to be fairly considered by the President of the United 


States?” 

Was it the question of her right to subvertthe Hawaiian constitution and 
to proclaim a new one to suit herself, or was it her claim to be restored to 
the sovereignty, or was it her claim against the United States for the alleged 
unwarrantable acts of Minister Stevens, or was it all these in the alterna- 
tive; who can say? But it it had been all of these, or any of them, it could 
not ha ve been more clearly and finally decided by the President ot the United 
States in favor of the Provisional Government than when he it 
without qualification and received its accredited commissioners, negotiated 
a treaty of annexation with them, received its accredited envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary, and accredited successively two envoys 
extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to it; the ex-Queen in the mean- 
time being represented in Washington by her agent who had full access to 
the Department of State. 

Tne whole business of the Government with the President of the United 
States is set forth in the correspondence between the two governments and 
the acts and statements of the minister of this Government at Washington 
and the annexation commissioners accredited toit. If we have submitted 
our right to exist to the United States, the fact will appear in that corre- 
spondence and the acts of our minister and commissioners. Such agreement 
must be shown as the foundation of the right of your Government to inter- 
fere, for an arbitrator can be created only by the act of two es. 

The ex-Queen sent her attorney to Washington to plead claim fora 
reinstatement in power, or failing that for a money allowance or ages 

attorney was ref passage on the Government dispatch boat, which 
Was sent toSan Francisco with the annexation commissioners and their 
m The departure of this vessel was less than two days after the new 
Government was declared, and the refusal was made promptly upon receiy- 
ing the request therefor either on the day the Government was declared or 
on the next day. If an intention to submit the question of the reinstate- 
ment of the ex-Queen had existed, why should her attorney have been re- 
fused pagent on this boat? The ex-Queen’s letter to President Harrison 
dated January 18, the day after the new Government was proclaimed, makes 
no allusion to any understanding between her and the Government for ardi- 
tration. Her letter is as follows: 


“His Excellency BENJAMIN HARRISON 
“í President of the United States: 


Mx GREAT AND GOOD FRIEND: It is with ig ey t that I address you 
on this occasion. Some of my subjects, aided ens, have renounced 
their loyalty and revolted against the constitutional government of my 
Kingdom. They have attempted to depose me and to establish a provisional 
government in direct conflict with the organic law of this. om. Upon 
receiving incontestible proof that his excellency the minister plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States, aided and abetted their unlawful movements and 
caused United States troops to be landed for that purpose, I submitted to 
force, believing that he would not have acted in that manner unless by the 
authority of the Government which he represents. 

“This action on my part was prompted by three reasons: The futility of 
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aconflictwith the United States; the desire to bloodshed, 

and the destruction of life and property, and and the Semin W. I feel that 

tare hog ee = t right whatever wrongs may have been in- 
jected upon us 

“In due time a statement of the true facts rela to this matter will be 

laid before you, and 


ou, and I live-in the hope that you will judge tly 
justly between myself and my enemies. This appeal is een 11 


Personally, but f who have hitherto always enjoyed the friend- 
sbip-and prote: tion of t Bulted ted States. 


“My opponents have taken the only vessel which could be obtained hero 
for the purpose, and hearing of their intention to send a delegation of their 
number to t their side of this conflict before — you tho favor 
ot arepe a e the same vessel an envoy to 5 — sae fore you my state- 
ment, as facts ap to myselt and my loy: 

“This request has n refused, and Iny Sres on rege in justice to my- 
self and to my peoplethatno steps be taken by the isir you that in 4 of the United 
States until my cause can be heard by you. 

“IT shall be able to dispatch an envoy about the 2d of February, as that 
vill be the first available opportunity hence, and he will reach you by every 

ble haste, that there may be no delay in the settlement of this matter. 
<6} i Dray 3 you, — RA te my good friend, that you not allow any con- 
to be reached by you until my envoy.arrives. 

oT bes beg to assure you of the continuance of my highest SSA K 

„LILIUOKALAN 


"HONOLULU, January 18, 1893." 


ref 
sanari Tarea iaa would have existed for ‘calling: the attention of the 


cated. The Government sent its 


commissioners to Was for the sole object of procuring theconfirma- 
tion of the recognition by ster Stevens of the new Government and to 
enter into ni — tor political union with the United States. The 


prevented, as the mall sorviceW. asusual. Thatsuchanotice, 
and our eee of it without commen: nt, should be made a foundation of a 
claim that we had submitted our aoe to exist. as a Government to the 

„ r occurred to us until suggested to us by your Gov- 


mt. The protest Is as follows: 


ernine 
“I, Lilinoka’ amt: by the grace of God and under the constitution of the 
Hawaiian and all 


om, Queen, do KENDO solemnly protest against an 
acts done against myself and the constitutional government ofthe 


Kingdom by certain persons g. to have established a 
— — and for 1 


an co I A to the superior force of thé United States of America, whose 
ministe: potentiary, his excellency John L. Stevens, has caused United 
States troops tobe landed. at Honotutu, and declared that he would support 
the said Provisional Government. 
“Now, to avoid any collision of armed forces; and 
Ido, under this protest, and impelled by said force, yield my authority 
such time as the Government of the United States shall, upon the facts be- 
ted to it, undo the action of 1 and reinstate me 


wallan 


haps the loss of life. 
until 


— io authority which I olaim as tho consti of the Hawa- 
n 
Done at Honolulu the 17th day of Jani 1893. l 
* HLELTUORALANT, R. 
“SAMUEL PARKER, — 
w Minister 0 n 8. 
“WILLIAM H. SN . 
** Minister of Finance. 
“JOHN F. COLB 
Minister of the Interior. 
PAVE: Srur N, 
Attorney-General. 
aS B. DOLE, ang pano oth 
“ Composing Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands.” 
8 “Received by the hands of the late cabinet this 17th da: e: 


Januar; 1893. Sanford B. Dole, chairman of executive council ot 
aai Gov Government,” 
TE may not be aware, but such is the fact, that at no time until the pre- 


sentation of the claim of the ae ye — of the United States of his right to 
interfere in the internal affairs o: b you on December 19, has 
this Government been — — informed by o United States Government, 


that effect, ying upon the friendship ani iomatic relations with your coun- 
try, and — upon the fairness ot a government — 
with us had ever iena tah: recognition ot our inde eee 
r without any tendency to take advantage of th odisparity. 
ot between the two countries. 

If your contention that President Cleveland believes that this Government 
and the ex-Queen have submitted their respective claims to the soverciguhy 
of this country tothe — ot the United States is correct, then, may 

Task, when and where has the President held his court of arbitration?’ This 
Government has had no notice of the sitting of such a tribunal and no o = 

tunity ot presenting evidence of its claims. If Mr. Blount's investigatio: 
were a part of the proceedings of such a court this Government did not EDON 
it and was gere informed of it; indeed. as I have mentioned above, we never 
ublication of Secretary Gresham's letter to President Cleve- 
8 ago. that the American SONNAN ers ea pouor of interfer- 
Blount was au- 


in ndicated. i 
ee witnesses and ex: eee em in 
sere ving no op ty tor a cross · x 
. 


t, freely using leading 
amination, and often not 8 such 
sel ves as they desired to make of evidence he had wn from them. 


seen tthe next day when t was too feeble to def 


“fully protest against the ‘usurpation ot us authority as suggested 


Sympathy and moral sup 


Is it hardly necessary for me to suggest that under such a mode ot examina- 
tion. some witnesses would be almost helpless in the hands of an astute law- 
yer — might be drawn intosa saying things which would be only half-truths, 
alone would bs 2 or even false in effect. Isit eo 
shaven investigation conducted in this manner could result in a fair, f 
and truthful statement — . — casein point? Surely the destinies ofa friendly 
Government, admit way of argument that the right of arbitratioh 
exists, may not be rtf ot uponanez parle andsecret investigation made 
without the knowledge of such Government or an opportunity by it to be 
heard or even to know who the witnesses were. 

Mr.Blountcame here asa stranger and at once entered upon his duties. Ho 
devoted himself to the work of collecting information, both by the exami- 
nation ot witnesses and the on of statistics and other documentary 
matter, with great energy and 2 giving up substantially his whole 
time to its prosecution. He was here but a few months, and during that 
time Was so occu: jesse with this work that he had little 8 left for 
receiving those tmp ee of the state of affairs which could best have 
come to tally through a wide social intercourse with the p — 
of the country and a personal uaintance with its ous communi 
and educational and industrial enterprises. He saw the country. from his 
cottage In the center of Honolulu mainly through the eyes of the witnesses 
whom he examined. nder these circumstances is it probable that sio most 
earnest ot men would be able to form a statement that could safely be relied 
upon — the basis of adecision upon the question of the standing of a govern- 


ern view, therefore, of all the facts in relation to the question of the Presi- 
dent's authority to interfere and concerning which che members of the ex- 
ecutive were actors and eye-witnesses, I am able to assure yous excellency 
that by no action of this Government, on the 17th day of January last or 
since that time; has the authority devolved upon the President of the United 
States to interfere in the. internal affairs of this country through any con- 
scious act or expression of this Government with such an intention. 

You state in your communication— 

After a patient examination of Mr. Blount's reports the President is sat- 
istet that the movement against the Queen if notinstigated was encouraged 
— supi ted 2 the representative of this Government at Honolulu; that 

a/ivance io aid her ene in an effort to overthrow the Ha- 
— Sent 5 and set up by force anew government in its 
Eu his 3 by causing a detachment of troops to be landed 
o 16th of January,.1893, and by recognizing the Provisional Govern- 
itself and the constitu. 
2 Government was able to successfully maintain its authority against 
threatening foree other than that of the United States already landed.” 
ithout entering into.a discussion of the facts I beg, to state in reply that 
Iam unable to 9 a of the correctness ot 5 75 Blount's report from which 
the President's conclusions were drawn, as I have had cB leet ot 
exa such report. But L desire to 3 ly and em ee deny 
the correctness of each.and every onae ot t 8 of TAT con 
the eee statement; en eee: o President has arrived at a 
opinion in his own mind in the matter, I-will refer to it from 


My position is, briefly; this:, It the American forces ly.assisted tho 
vevolationists in the establishment of the. Provisional vernment that 


Government is not Idle for W ee gree en It was purely a pri- 
vate matter for discipline tween the United States Government ‘and its 
own Officers. is, Isubmit, no precedent in international law for the 


theory’ that such action of the American troops conferred upon the 
United: States authority over the internal affairs of this Government. Should 
it bo true, as we have suggested, that the American Government made 
itself responsible to the Queen, who, it is alleged, lost her throne through 
such action, thatis not a matter for me to discuss, except to submit that if 
such be the case 1b 13 a matter for the American Government and her to 


settle between them. This Government, a recognized N power, 
sau in authority with the United States Government and enj oy 2 5 diplo- 
matic relations with it. can not be destroyed by it for the sake o! scharg- 


2 1 obligations to 1 
pon these grounds. Mr. Minister, in behalf ot my Government 1 ey Lae 
by the 
aries oe your communication. 
Itis cult. for a stranger like: yourself, and much more for the Presi- 
cro 


und the social currents, the race feslings, 
and the customs and 3 which all contribute to the political outlook. 
We, who have grown ane or who have adopted this country as our home, 
are conscious of er’ at BACALI ot a astable government here. X 
9 pean which is made up of five races, of- Which the larger part but 
dimly eciate the significance and value of representative institutions, 
O- | otera p tical problems which may well tax the wisdom of the most experi- 
enced statesman. 
For long yoars a large and influential, part of this community, including 
f — native —— A 


‘These eflorts have been met by the last two 8 ima spirit ot ag - 
* hostility. The struggle became at length a well-defined issue bo- 
ween the royal prero W and the right of representative, government, 
and most bitterly an ä has it been carried an iu the inter- 
est s of the former. The 
use without paying the anties. 
ting large nansa es of liquors, with which: to debauch the electorate. He 
promoted. lection of Government officers, both executive and judicial, 
— the lopisiative assembly, and freely appointed to office elected members 
thereo 
In the Legislature of 1886, of which I was a member, the party supporting 
the Government was largely in the majority, and nearly every. ress Lan ot 
such majority held some appointment from the Government, and some of 
them as maux as two or , thereby effectually the legisiative 
branch of the Government under the personal = absolute control of the 
‘The constitutional Sony a angen SE. lawless extrav: and scan- 
dalous and open sales of foes hens privilege to the hest bidder b 
Kalakaua Maagh: in at 0 n of 1887, w. had the 1 
t vie all the diplomatic representatives in Hono- 
. Minister: errill who was at that time President Cleveland’s 
minister here. 


This revolution was pe an annexationmovementin any 8 Sas tended 
dan we ara 5 when it had 1 
conservative counsels 5 a new lease ot life was Wlonted 

stitution on the condi ot ese fidelity to the new constitution, which 
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was then tedand which curtailed the powers of the sov- 

was not — ONARE sought as far as 

ble to evade its stipulations. was connived at 

and the household guards poet his control were not allowed to 

take part in gu it. The Princess uokalani full - 
pathy with this movement, a party to it, and furnished her subur 

ce to the insurgents for their The ements were 

there made, and ins for their attack upon the 

ent. The affair was in a few hours of 2 Bynes 


Governm suppressed 
some loss of life to the insurgents, by the party which carried thro the 
revolution of 1887. 

The ex-Queen's rule was even more reckiess and retrogressive than her 
brothers. Less polite than he, and with less knowledge of affairs, she had 
more determination and was eq unreliable and deficient in moral 

She, to all a) presser Besse the oath of office to 

ss according tothe constitution, and evidently regarding it 8 asa 

ee acco: to her own testimony to Mr. Blount, 
lay her plans to the constitution and replace it with one of her own 
creation. Withalike of its sanctions, she made the most deter- 
mined efforts to control all of the appointments to office, both executive and 
Judicial. The session of the Legislature of 1892 was the longest that had 
ever occurred in our seeped al and was characterized by a most obstinato 
8 for personal control of the Gaxechoent and the Legislature on the 
part of This was strenuously resisted by the o. tion. 

t contest four ministerial cabinets were appointed and un- 
seated, and the lottery franchise bill, which had been wit 


weakened by members, 
ught forward and passed through the exercise of 5 and illegiti- 
mate influences upon the legislators, which were appeals 
on the partof the Queen to them. The cabinet which represented the oppo- 
sition and the majority of the 5 which the Queen had been com- 
unseated by with a new cabinetot 
chise was 


co; g 
driven out of Acie’, Smp of the American Union by anind 4 — pubHesen- 
ora If it had established here it would a a 8 ahs have ob- 
full control of the Government patronage and the social 
pace: life of the peop: 

ugh the situation at the close of the sessionwas saat discouraging 

Ge community, it wat ge without any diat atte 0 icon fo it d 
other than legal means. tem coup ap De ar 0 owed, 
—— then it site violon brian against the € —.— took 

jon; was 5 

* force from 5 day, renee the proclamation ot 
Government and tion of the monarchy on the 


that the Qneen owed . interfer- 
revolution was carried 


ance ap 


try. If 
have taken place, for the sufficient causes for it had nothing to do with their 


presence. 
a neretore, in all friendship of the Government of the United States, 
you represent, and to cherish the good will of the Caregen 

8 submit the answer of 


my Government to your on, and 
— t you will transmit the same to the President of thet — St States 

for his cape anon 
Th the Provisional vernment is far from being a a- groat power ” 


and 
we deem our position to be impregnable under all 1 


the 
on be OEE ONIY issue with has been that, 
can e t 
because we revered its institutionsof civil liberty, we your peopi desired to have 
them extended to our own distracted country, and because we honorits flag 
and deeming that its beneficent and authoritative presence would be for the 
best interests of all of our People, we have stood ready to add our country, 
anew star,to its glory, and to consummate a union which we believed 
would be as much for the benefit of your country as ours. If this isan offense, 
* plead guilty to 18. 

Iam instructed to inform you, Mr. Minister, that Meet “Hor i ae Govern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands respecti: and unhesi declines to 
entertain the ition of the President of the United Statesthatit shoula 


charge of e ea isor 


surrender its authority to the 
toe answer is madenot only junds hereinbefore set forth, but 
our sense of duty 8 loyalty to pi ve men whose commissions we 


SANFORD B. DOLE, 
Mixister of Foreign Affairs. 
His Excellency ALBERT S. WILLIS, 
United St: Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: 


On the 23d of December at midnight Minister Willis wrote a 
atch stating that he had received the answer of the Pro- 
visional Government, declining for reasons therein stated to ac- 
cept the decision of the Presidentof the United States,” and that 
he forwarded a copy t-haste by the ppa; which had been 


lying in the harbor with steam up oe object of mystery and a 
prehension to all but Mr. Willis, L . — N 
Says Mr. Willis: 
The 


Corwin is under sailing orders and will leave here ina 
OF Son 1 nee 

neces. San Francisco at night, and to deliver 

son the dispatches numbered 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19 to our dispatch a 


rae at 


p 
The object of this is to enable the President to receive these official - 
munications before any ——. ys their character can be telegraphed, Con 
I ... 
the President ot the United States will 


will on Tuesday 


be informed thereof, and that no further steps will be taken by me until I shall 
have heard From him. Ishall delfyer a similar communication to the Queen. 

8 ome prevailing here and the uliar conditions sur- 
thes n prompt the ators course, which, I trust, will meet with 


8 gl ge President and of yourself. 
it proper to acknow: in this public way the eMcient services 
rendered to the Government of the United States by our consul-general, Mr. 
Mills, since my arrival at this place. 
Ihave, etc., = 
ALBERT S. WILLIS: 


Secrecy to the last! The Government steamer is ordered to 
sneak into San Francisco harbor in the night, and in fact did 
seek a remote anchorage and refuse to permit newspaper men 
on board, for fear the American people iht learn what. was 
being perpetrated in their name. 

It was notuntil January 13, 1894, the- President forwarded to 
Congress the first official revel ation of the dispatch of Mr. Wil- 
lis, reporting his interviews with Tiliuokalani, his demand ior 
the surrender of the Provisional Government, and President 
Dole's reply of refusal. 

The tremendous outburst of indignation all over the country 
when the newspapers divulged the shameful proceedings at 
Honolulu had evidently at last alarmed the executive depart- 
ment, which had been carrying on its policy“ with so high a 
hand, and the absurdity of the President's attitude of dictator 
to Hawaii was so clearly exposed by President Dole’s powerful 
letter, that on January 12 Secretary Gresham had hurried off a 
message to Minister Willis, in which he strenuously sought ee 
disclaim the very contention of arbitration on whic. 
“policy” had been based, He said: 


Ssoretary Gresham to Mr. Willis. 


WASHINGTON, January 12, 1894. 
WILLIS, Minister, Honolulu: 
Your numbers 14 to 18, inclusive, show that you have 
fo ibs ona ane cong and have, as faras was. 


compre- 
our power, 

confided to you. 
visional en, refuses 


anor constrained him and submit as a 

5 Ore apa — — their deposed 
While it is truo thatthe 3 Government 

until the islands were annexed 

but reluctantly, 

‘quartered in 


that, = “sho would surrender, her case would 
ited States, the President has never 
arbitrator in the technical 


referred to. not S — 
arbitrator, but as a — to, Do 


In the no ——.— 


looking to th 
ferent view of his responsibility and duty. 
Government by an abuse of the authority of the United States was in 
violation of international law and required the President to disavow and 
condemn the act of our offending officials, and. within the limits of his con- 
stitutional 3 to endeavor to restore the lawful authori 
zop the 18th ultimo the President sent a a: to com- 
copies of Mr. Blount’s reports and the instructions given to him 
ote toyou. Onthesame wering a resolution of the House of 
eelitioal edinice nana elation all corres since March 4, 1889, —.— 
litical affairs and of Hawail, withholding, for sufficient re 
Mr. Stevens's No. 70, of October 8. 1892, and your No.3, of ‘November 16 10, 
oniy The 3 therein unced that the conditions of restoratio: 


Thesubversion of the Ha 


dence 


Government refuses.to acquiesce in the President's 
The matter now 
body fully 


i 

pave pepo f: 
„consider t 
fully complied with. 
Thus we find that, even after the scathing Sa ans of the 
Pesta deren attitude of our Administration, and in the very 
dispatch that abandoned the basis of the whole structure of in- 
tervention, the Secretary stubbornly adheres to the theory that 


the President is authorized to undo the acts of his eee gre 
an 
e min- 


and that he was under obligation to restore the Quee 
closing he hints at a renewal of the scheme by 8 
ister that he will until further notice“ consider his 
building instructions complied with. 
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PRESIDENT DOLE ASKS WHETHER FORCE IS TO BE USED. 


The Corwinsailed from Hawaiiat4a.m. December 24, with the 
dispatches, and on the morning of the 26th Minister Willis ac- 
knowledged receipt of President Dole’s protest of the 23d, 
withstatement that acopy had been forwarded to the President, 
He also took s to send an official request to Mr. Carter to 
inform Her Majesty, the Queen” of his demand upon the Pro- 

Government, and that the matter had been referred to 
Was m. On December 27, the President’s special message, 
making publicthe instructions to Blount and Willis, was received 
and ublished at Honolulu, and in the afternoon of that day Minis- 
ter Willis received a letter from President Dole setting forth the 
anxiety, expense, and danger to which the community had been 
subjected by apprehensions concerning the actions and purposes 
of the United States Minister and naval forces. As President 
Cleveland in his message characterized this as a most extra- 
ae letter,” I will quote it entire, to prevent misinterpre- 
tation: 

Mr. Dole to Mr. Willis. 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, December 27, 1898. 


Sır: Pending the further action of the Government of the United States 
I the matters contained in your communication of December 19, and my 
reply to the same, dated December 23, I desire to call your excellency’s most 
serious consideration to the dangerous and critical condition of this com- 
munity, „I must respectfully sumit, out of the attitude which you 
have assumed, and the language which you have used in public, and in com- 
munications to this Government, and out of the po hed letter of the 
Secretary of State of the United States, and the President's message on the 
subject of the restoration of the monarchy. 

Ido not, however, claim or intimate that this unfortunate situation has 
been intentionally created by you, or by the Government which you repre- 
sent, but arises from a natural construction of your attitude, and the am- 
2 terms of the statements referred to. 

t 


rganized and were amply sufficient tosuppress any internal disorder. 
mate communications Sgn: lien policy which 


partially ing 
Government to infer what they ee be from the letter of Mr. 
Gresham and the President's message, in which it has been declared in very 
distinct language that the deposed Queen ought to be restored to the throne 
by the Government of the United States, and leaving us, further, to infer 
thatthis assumed obligation would bedischarged. Your language expressed 
in public declared that ys intended to perform some act when the proper 
time arrived, without osing what that act would be. 
Under these circumstances there arose at once a 8 fee of dis- 
quiet. The natural inference, from your attitude, language, and refusal 
to disclose your purpose, and from Mr. Gresham's letter and the President's 
message, was, and is, that you intended to use force in maintaining your 
policy. The factis well known that you, as admitted by yourself in your 
communication of December 19, without the consent or knowledge of this 
Government, have held negotiations with the deposed n for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing this Government. The apprehension of both political 
ties, as Well as that of persons who remain neutral in these matters, is 
t you hold instructions to use physical force for the restoration of the 
monarchy. I am not ae to state that this Government entertains 
this opinion, although its want of information to the contrary has com- 
pelled it to act as if it was correct. 

In consequence of your attitude in this behalf, the enemies of the Govern- 
ment, believing in your intentions to restore the monarchy by force, have 
become emboldened. Threats of assassination of the officers of this Govern- 
police force is frequently informed of conspira- 
Aged and sick persons,’of all nationalities, have 
deen and are in a state of distress and anxiety. Children in the schools are 
agitated by the fear of politicaldisturbances. The wives, sisters, and daugh- 
ters of dents, incl Americans, have been in daily af mend 
sion of civic disorder, many of them having even armed themselves in prep- 
aration therefor; citi s have made preparation in their homes for defense 
against assaults which may arise directly or indirectly from such conflict. 
Persons haye begun to pack their valuables with a view of immediate de- 
pared. 


military at great — Its offices have been placed and still con- 
tinue in a con ition of defense and 8 for siege, and the commu- 
bys bo been put into astate of mind bordering on terrorism. 

Government has most earnestly sought from you, and through our 
representative at Washington from your Government, some assurance that 
force would not be used, and has failed to obtain it. Your action has, un- 
fortuna’ , aroused the passions of all parties, and made it probable that 
disturbances may be created atany moment. 

Iam informed y muy authorities that while the force at your com- 
mand is sufficient to destroy this city, it is insuficient to oad pre any gen- 
and conflict of armed forces and insurrections or to prevent the 

loss of life and — N= 
This Government is reluctant to believe that this condition of affairs 
—— contemplated or expected by yourself or by the President ofthe United 


I have therefore to ask you to inform me with the least delay whether you 
hold instructions to enforce your policy with the use of arms in any event. 
Itrust that you will be able, in reply, to give assurances that will tend to 
allay the apprehensions exist: in the community. 
I Rave the honor to be, with the highest consideration, 


Your excellency’s obedient servant, 
SANFORD B. DOLE, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


This very natural inquiry seems to have made Minister Wil- 
lis very indignant, and he at once wrote Mr. Dole that his 


communication would have received an immediate answer ex- 
cept. for the statements reflecting upon the President of the 
United States and upon his diplomatic Ses in this country, 
which, in view of their gravity, should, I respectfully submit, 
be set forth with more particularity and certainty.” He then 
demanded specifications as to when and where he or his Govern- 
ment had ever assumed any attitude or done anything that could 
properly be complained of. 

On December 29 Mr. Dole rejoined that the publication of 
the President’s message in which the Hawaiian matter was re- 
ferred to Congress, furnished an answer to his question, but if 
the Minister still desired the specifications he would readily 
furnish them. On the same day Mr. Willis suggested that the 
correspondence be withdrawn and destroyed, saying: 


HONOLULU, December 29, 1893. 
8 ee received your note of this date in answer to one from me of the 27th 


Am I to understand that your communication of the latter date is with- 
drawn? If this is your intention, as I hope it is, I would for the best inter- 
ests of all, suggest that the whole correspondence on the subject be with- 
drawn, with the understanding that the original letters be returned to their 
Pane ae that no copies be given to the public or made a record by either 

ment. 


With sincere regard, I am, etc., 
ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


To this Mr. Dole replied on 3 1, and Minister Willis 
wrote a long rejoinder to this note, e osing with this renewed 
demand: : 

Accepting the above as your decision, I have now to ask that you furnish 


me, at your earliest convenience, with the desired specifications, as I wish 
to make immediate answer. 


On January 22 the President forwarded to Congress some ad- 
ditional correspondence, which included a petition of the so- 
called Hawaiian Patriotic League to the President of the United 
States, which was an abusive tirade against Minister Stevens 
and the Provisional Government, signed by some of the Queen’s 
most truculent adherents. Also dispatches of Admiral Irwin 
stating that the military preparations for defense continue to 
be mado by the Provisional Government and the excitement is 
unabated,” but denying that the presence of the navy furnished 
any ground for the sensational reports.” He also made this 
significant remark: 7 

Foreign infiuence inimical to the interests ot the United States, is secretly 


at work here, as it is wherever we have any trade interests, and that in- 
fluence will account for many of the misstatements in the papers. 


On February 2 the President sent a brief me e, trans- 
mitting asingle dispatch from Minister Willis dat January 
12, in which he stated that he had received President Dole’s 
reply to his demand for specifications at 6.30 p. m. of the lith, 
and that as the steamer left at2 p. m. next day, he had been un- 
able to copy the fifty pages of official paper,” so he embodied 
two brief sentences therefrom in his letter, as follows: 


[Confidential.] 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, January 12, 1894. 


Sm: On yesterday at 6.80 p. m. [received the Hon. S. B. Dole's answer to 

my letter ot January 1, requesting him at his earliest convenience to giva 

y 

r, and has been delivered to me too late 
. m. to-day. 


tion. 
February 3, which would place you in 
session of Mr. Dole’s letter and my purposed reply thereto about Febru- 
ary 18. 
Very respectfully, 


Hon. W. Q. GRESHAM, Secretary of State. 


It willseem strange that so important a document could not have 
been copied in the nearly twenty-four hours available for that 
purpose, and stranger still that a minister unable to transmit 
the text of such a communication, which went into minute de- 
tails in response to his repeated demands, should have been will- 
ing to send to the President, or that the President should have 
been willing to send to Congress, a few lines of garbled extracts, 
with an apparent desire to forestall the public judgment in re- 
gard to the paper. 


ALBERT S. WILLIS. 


OUR FLAG A TERROR. 
But all who have kept informed of the situation in Hawail 


know that the sentences quoted from Mr. Dole's letter speak 
literal truth; and the private correspondence from the best fam- 


- bility between their duty of maintain 
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ilies there confirms the condition of terror and alarm caused by 

the impressions sedulously encouraged, that as the United States 

Minister and Navy were accused by President Cleveland of de- 

throning the Queen, it was the intention to employ the same in- 

ee in the hands of other officials to restore the 
rone. 

Nothing more cruel or wicked could be imagined than the 
manner in which people of our own kindred, upright, able, and 
accomplished men, women, and children, who have loved our 
flag from their earliest days were made to look upon it with 
dread, and to listen with fear at night for the sound of hostile 
American guns or the tramp of invading sag wearing the 
uniform of the land of the free and the home of the brave.“ I 
know from personal information that while the Corwin was 
anchored in the harbor, in grim isolation and surrounded with 
mystery, believed by many to be the bearer of the signal for 
armed assault on the Provisional Government, an atmosphere of 
terror brooded over the beautiful islands and penetrated the 
homes of its best people. 

It makes one’s blood boil to think that the very name and flag 
of the United States could be made fearful to the splendid com- 
munity built up by Americancivilization, and whose only offense 
was in offering to identify themselves with our Government. 
And what could be more humiliating than the fact that when 
e of disorder was greatest, it was the representative 
of far-away Japan, Mr. Fujii, who offered to protect Americans 
at his legation, while paramount Blount, who had hauled down 
our flag, had announced in his proclamation of May 16 that he 
would not protect American citizens who should aid the estab- 
lished Government, his exact words being these: 


While Ishall abstain from interference between conflicting forces of what- 
ever nationality forsupremacy, I will protect American citizens not partici- 
pating in such conflict. 


HOW IT LOOKED TO A LEADING CITIZEN OF HONOLULU. 


A very clear idea of the feeling caused by these events in the 
minds of the foremost and most intelligent people of Hawaii 
may be gathered from the foilowing article published in a re- 
cent issue of the Friend, the oldest paper published on the Pa- 
cific, edited by Rev. Sereno E. Bishop, and devoted to the 
moral and educational interests of the Hawaiian Islands.” 
Under the caption of A black cloud of war,” the Friend says: 


On Noyember 24 positive advices were received in the form of aletter from 
Secretary Gresham to the President of the United States, establishing the 
fact already published by the Royalists, that Minister Willis had brought in- 
structions to restore the fallen Queen: It is not yet known that he was or- 
dered to employ force in doing t Itis dificult to conceive how else he 
was expected to accomplish the end, unless the Provisional Government 
should spontaneously fall to pieces at the President's proclamation, like 
Jericho's walls at the blast of Joshua's trumpets. It is therefore 5 
certain that United States marines and sailors were intended to be landed, 
and to occupy the executive building, displacing the existing Government 
of Hawali, establishing a government by the fallen Queen Liliuokalani. 

Minister Willis has not yet ed his orders into effect. He has not de- 
clared he had such orders. He has announced that he sent dispatches to 

as) ton on the 16th of November, an answer to which he expects on the 
2ist of mber, pending which reply he suspends action. On the other 
hand the royalists were confident that the ter would execute his task 
on December 2, and the Provisional Government increased their defenses. 
The royalists now appear to have been kept well informed about President Cleve- 
land's intentions since the beginning of last March, and their beliefs were not 
to be l agitatio opp the ay since last March has been in a state of pro- 
ation an 
en the decided purpose of the Government to make a formal re- 
sistance to the United States forces, compelling them distinctly to an act of 
war aoon Hawaii in executing their designs. Such a war the President 
of the United States has no power to declare or enact without the consent 
of Congress. Resistance to such a war is therefore lawful, and every per- 
son concerned in making such unlawful war at the President's order, from 
Minister Willis and Admiral Irwin down to the lowest sailor will be partici- 
pants in the atrocious crime. 

Our heads of state have been ina ition of profoundly heavy responsi- 
their resistance to the overthrow of 
their Government to the last useful effort, and their duty of beens § useless 
e doe’ eitherof the American forces or thelrown citizens arrayed against 

By the resolute and manly action, however, of its supporters, the Provi- 
sional Government has been carried beyond its doubts and hesitation. The 
vigorous and united demand of our citizens to ight the United States forces 
to the bitter end has settled the question, and whenever such forces or any 
other unauthorized by the Congress of the United States attack this Gov- 
ernment, they will be resisted to the utmost. A large PY ek i dtr of our 
citizens hold in their veins the blood of Lexington and Gettysburg. They 
5 armed with rifles and rapid-fire guns. They can muster over 
1,000 men, and behind intrenchments, can give good account of any force 
possible at present to be brought against them. They will fight with pa- 
tience and courage in the glorious cause of civilization and constitutional 
e bs : the carn aor a a cane es ores: and 

er on constitutions. eman can find no better end to 
his life than to fall fighting in such a cause. 


Whether on the scaffold high 
in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man. 


Jo the best of our judgment, Minister Willis will not recipitate this 
conflict. He will wait until Congress has taken the whole business out of 
the President's hands. There can be little fear that Congress will ever au- 
thorize the carrying out of this infamous intention of replac a base and 


reckless heathen tyrant over the glorious civilization of this arge Amer- 


ican colony. Until we know to the contrary, we shall believe that Minister 
Willis has vigorously remonstrated against it. When Congress acts we are 
confident that the dark cloud of war and slaughter which now hangs over 
our fair city will have been dispelled, to be succeeded by the bright days of 
peace and prosperity.” 


MOST SHAMEFUL CHAPTER IN OUR DIPLOMACY. 


With such facts as are now disclosed before us, who can won- 
der that such a nonpartisan and unprejudiced magazine as the 
Reviewof Reviews has in its February number concentrated the 
enlightened publicopinion of two hemispheres into this scathing 
verdict: 

The policy of the Administration toward Hawaii, worked out in men 
turong so many long months, has been forced by circumstances to a f 
closure. 
It constitutes the most shameful and the most fatuously blundering chapter in 
om 55 history of American diplomacy. It is a painful and humiliating subject 
SCUSE. 


And yet, after the whole plot has been exposed, and the whole 
situation made plain, and while the sympathies of the whole 
Union are going out to our gallant countrymen who are hold- 
ing the fort” in the Paradise of the Pacific,” the House has 
been asked to whitewash an infamous policy, on partisan grounds, 
and has passed resolutions that utterly fail to express the feel- 
ings of an overwhelming majority of its members, as I learn 
them in the freedom of personal conversation. 

The condemnation of Minister Stevens proposed in the reso- 
lutions of the committee is unworthy of the House and unjusti- 
fied by the facts that I have cited. It is not true that he em- 
ployed the United States naval forces in overthrowing consti- 
tutional government in Hawaii, or that he acted in violation of 
the traditions of the Republic or the spirit of the Constitution. 
There is not the slightest evidence of a hand being lifted by the 
navy battalion in aid either of the fallen Queen or of the up- 
building of the Provisional Government., 

The report of Capt. Wiltse to his superior, the Secretary of 
the Navy, states recede and exactly what they did and exactly 
what they refrained from doing. Whatever deductions the 
Queen and her counselors may have seen fit, in their despera- 
tion, to make from the fact of the landing of the troops is no 
concern of ours. Suffice it to say that no word of the American 
Minister, no letter, no order, no instruction, no expression of his 
can be found which in the slightest degree interfered with the 
nie Aes of that auestion of government by the people of Ha- 
waii who represented the business interests, the intelligence, 
the integrity, and the Christian civilization of the community. 

And if there were no other proof we could find enough in the 
fact that in the famous interview with Mr. Willis, in which he 
attempted to make terms with the female tigress, in all her angry 
denunciation, in all her furious desire for revenge, she never 
uttered a word of complaint in regard to the United States forces 
or the American minister, but she clamored for the blood of 
the men that she knew had torn down her throne and built up a 
new goverment upon its ruins. Theimputation upon the United 
States Minister and the Navy was the afterthought of the crafty 
attorneys, who were anxious to lay the foundations for heavy 
damage claims by their fallen patroness. 

The history of our diplomacy furnishes no parallel for the 
manner in which a great government has undertaken thus to 
discredit a faithful and trustworthy and capable minister, who, 
in the midst of great excitement and under the weight of a ter- 
rible domestic affliction, bore every responsibility with calmness 
and wisdom, and vigilantly guarded every interest of his coun- 
try. I do not hesitate to say that if what has transpired in 
Hawaii had been modified so far that what was done by Minister 
Stevens had been done by a British minister, that minister 
would have been knighted y his Government for having served 
his country with such sagacity and success! [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

nd yet, gentlemen who undertake to dodge the real question 
at issue bere, gentlemen who want to turn their faces away from 
the real indictment that is being tried before the American 
people, have no complaint to make of anybody, have no criti- 
cism to pass, have no strictures to offer upon anyone, except the 
two men of all others who stood upon those Islands in the Pa- 
cific as the devoted representatives of the traditional policy and 
future aspirations of the American Republic. Applause. 

For Capt. Wiltse, that gallant officer of the United States Navy, 
who has passed to his reward in the better life, has also been 
denounced because he followed where his duty called him, where 
the interests of his country summoned him, where his instruc- 
tions and the established policy of the United States taught him 
that it was his duty to go. And yet gentlemen have been will- 
ing to attack his memory on this floor and talk about his having 
made the flag of his country ‘a pirate’s flag!” 

Ah, Mr. Speaker, this will not do! The great cause that is 
being tried before the American people is not this false arraign- 
ment of a faithful minister and a brave naval commander, but 
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it is the cause of American justice and the honor of the Ameri- 


can name, t Grover Cleveland, Walter Q. Gresham, James 
H. Blount, and Albert S. Willis, who have — that fair 
fame in the dust! [Applause on the Republican side.] 


A POLICY OF SHAME. 


Do not talk to me of a great public duty.” Talk not to me 
ofa “high moral purpose.) When did it become the duty of 
the Government of the United States to deal in treachery, in 
duplicity, in deceit? How long has it been since the greatest of 
republics, whose diplomatic escutcheon until the 4th of March, 
1803, was regarded without blemish by all the people of the civ- 
ilized world, has recognized a moral obligation to say one thing 
and mean another? How long since did it become our policy to 
send apis into the ra ees of friendly governments, bearing in 
their hand the falsehood of public and official professions of 
friendship while carrying concealed upon their persons instruc- 
tions of the political assassin? 

I have not time to deal with this subject as I would like todo. 
Fortunately 8 has been grosi: iamen by the ability 
with which question has already been presented by gentle- 
men on this side. I can not go through this tortuous policy of 
deceit, of false pretense, of treachery, and hold it up to public 
obloquy as TI could wish. Let me ask gentlemen of the majority 

a question: If the President of the United States, even before 
he was inaugurated, had made up his mind that the Govern- 
ment of Hawaii had been improperly overthrown and another 
set up in its place by the unlawful action of the officers of this 
Government, why should he not have proclaimed that opinion to 
the American people and to the world? Why could not he have 
sentan American Minister: bearing only open and honest in- 
structions representing what he believed to be the policy of the 
penne of the United States? [Loud applause on the Republican 

8. 


Vhy did ho violate the traditions that run away back to the 
time of old John Quincy Adams, who denounced the pr ition. 
that we should send secret agents to aby COMET to work to its 
injury, as con to our instincts of honor and unworthy of 
our. public morals? [Loud appisuso on the Republican side.] 
Ah, gentlemen [addressing the Democratic side], you can not 
apologize for or condone this outrage: Your own manhood 
rebels tit. There is not one among you—and I am glad 
to be able to believe it—who sincerely indorses this conspiracy 
of shame, You may stand up here from day to day and try to 
make special pleas for the President, who has so sad himself 
upon your party that you feel. how great a load you have to 


carry. hter and applause on the Republican side.] You 
may: r to requite- by s hantic s h either past 
or expected Executive favors. But I would like to see the man 


on that side of the Chamber who is w. to stand up here 
now and say that if the President of the United States had 
asked him to accept acommission accrediting him to the great 
and good friend” of our country, His Excellency Sanford B. 
Dole, President of the Provisional Governmentof the Hawaiian 
Islands,” and to make a speech to him in which, with effusive 
eloquence, he should proffer assurances of friendship and.“ ten- 
der the right hand of good will” of the American people, he 
would also have been willing to take with him a charge to carry 
on a secret and treacherous intrigue with a deposed Queen for 
the overthrow of the very Government to which his BAr ii 
honor was pledged. [Loud applause on the Republican side. 

What man of you would be willing to acceptsuch a mission as 
that? I pause for even one gentleman to rise. You would not 
doit! There, from day to day the American Minister exhibited 
the credentials of our Government, with the seal of the United 
States on his commission as his title to the re t and confi- 
dence of the existing Government in Hawaii; and yet from day 
to day he was holding secret.and stealthy conferences with a 
discrowned and brutal Queen to com the destruction of the 
very government that he was bound his commission and his 
own words to sustain. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Ah! my Democratic friends, you can not make that sort of busi- 
ness heroic in this day and generation. [Loud laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

It will not do. And then, during all these months of miser- 
able conniving, the President has kept this business secret from 
the people, whom he has treated as though he either despised 
or-feared them. Yet all the time this infamous intrigue has 
been carried on in the name of a noble and high-minded Gov- 
ernment, the great Government of the United States of America, 
that until less than a year ago never had reason to blush with 


shame for a foreign policy of dishonor. [Loud applause on the 
Republican sida 

Mr. Speaker, it was the carrying out of an underhanded system 
of reprisals upon a previous Republican Administration, for that 
was the inspiration of it. 


It was born of the desire of the Pres- 


ident and a disappointed and a te Secretary of State h- 
ter and applause on the Hepublican tide] to smirch a Roplbllen 
Administration. [Renewed applause.] 

Ah, Mr, Speaker, but that was not enough. Not only must 
this Administration send out spies to undermine and overthrow 
an Americanized government, in the key to the commerce of 
the Pacific Ocean, but it must degrade. that gallant branch of 
our military service, the United States Navy, by unlawfully put- 
ting an Admiral and his fleet under the control of a Georgia 
politician [applause on the Republican side] in order to get 
somebody in charge who would be willing to haul down the 
American flag. [Renewed applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, when that. order was given the Constitution of 
the United States was violated. — When that order 
was given—and I care not whether the Secretary of the Navy 
wrote it of his own accord, or wrote it with President Cleveland 
Peres at his pen—when that order was written the laws of the 

nited States were violated, and he who wrote it, or who or- 
dered it written rendered himself liable to be impeached at the 
bar of the House of Representatives. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side.] And yet, there it stands in the imperishable 
records of the country, the order of a Secretary of the Navy 
putting under the orders: of citizen Blount, of Georgia, an Ad- 
miral of the Pacific squadron; who twenty years ago, with Capt. 
Belknap, carried the American flag ashore for the and 
order of Hawaii. And Mr. Blount, seizing, probably, the first 
3 of his life to do it, immediately gave the order to 
that commanding officer of the naval forces to“ haul down the 
United States ensign.” [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

Oh, but you are making a fine record! [Laughter.] You are 
making splendid history! enewed laughter on the Repub- 
lican side.] If I had no other thought than that of aparti- 
san, I would glory and gloat over your self-abasement. You 
know, as I. know, that the American people have spewed out 
this false ‘‘ policy” that you have undertakento defend. [Loud 
applause on the Republican side.] I could read to you by the 
hour, if I had the time, the denunciation that has come hot from 


such organs of the Democratic ty as have any respectabilit 
left. he policy of infamy,” it was : 


rom branded by a 
Ner Volke and as the 


great and fearless Democratic paper in 
[Applause on the 


Mr. BOUTELLE. You can answer later. These resolutions, 
Mr. Speaker, blow neither hot nor cold. As a whole, they mean 
neither one thing nor the other. I would like to know what is 
the great manifestation of statesmanship on the part of the Presi- 
dent that the gentlemen who framed these resolutions desire to 
applaud. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] What 
is there in his conduct of this whole 3 business that you 
think the American people desire to indorse, gentlemen? What 

art of it? Do you want to indorse the secretinstructions to Mr. 
Willi to undermine the Government to which he was publicly 
accredited? Is that what you desire to commend? Or do you 
want to indorse the attempt to reseat that dissolute Queen upon 
a throne resting on the necksand the rights of the peopleof that 
romising commonwealth? 

Is thatit? Ordo you want to indorse Blount’s hauling down 
of the flag? From some of the remarks which fell from the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], I might presume that is 
what you want to indorse. If so, gentlemen, let me tell you that 
while thoughtless and reckless pore may enjoy themselves for 
a time in tampering with sacred things, there is always a limit 
beyond which they can not go in safety; and I say to you that in 
your speeches on this floor, in your proposed indorsement of the 
outrage that has been perpetrated inst a friendly govern- 
ment and people of our own blood, and in the attempt that you 
are making to belittle the sentiment of the American people 
that enshrines in love and devotion the flag that symbolizes 
our country’s honor and its glory, you are getting perilously 
near to the dead-linein American politics! [Prolonged applause 
on the Republican side.] And in view of some facetious if not 
flippant remarks of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] 
the other day, I will close by reading some verses sent me by a 
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Hawaiian friend, from the pen of David Graham Adee and ded- 
icated to Old Glory, in memory of Capt. Wiltse, of the Boston.” 


Haul down dear freedom’ s flag 
As twere a royal rag? 
a fell beneath it 


— — xt 5 fought, 
tur Wrought, 


Au . too, perished; 
“Don't, don't give up z . Ke 
Ne’er let that pee 

By freemen c! — 

Under it Porter sailed; 
t never failed 


When it waved o'er him, 
Freedom in ev: fold, 


Borne by our sa 
Through before him. 


For its sake heroes died 
s Roving pa claim ö 


God bless 
[Loud and continued applause on the Republican side.] 


APPENDIX. 
PRESIDENT DOLE FURNISHES MINISTER WILLIS SPECIFICATIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Honolulu, January 11, 1804. 


Sır: Ihave the honor to eee the receipt of your communication 
—— January 1 — which you referto my communication to — 
ted December 27 as con statements which I am 


taining s 
Oea O warranted iy — — Pronidens on the 
United States and the pepan of the United States in this country, 
and that these statements, if as the official views of 
2 ur Government Sct Oana arom answer and equally prompt action on 

e part of the Government of the United States to the ona th that the condi- 
—— of affairs therein described should be removed by the removal of the al- 


cause 
‘ou also refer to the weber dence between us, s that 
above-mentioned communica’ “being for the first time — prong tenet 
information that the warlike Preparations described by Sone were caused 
—— intended for the diplomatic and 3 representatives of the U: 
tates.” 
upon further consideration I —— 


me Was by no improper or 
5888 

You further state that, in my letter of December So, there is no.“ with- 
drawal or modification of the statements 


trary, an expression of readiness, implying a 


—— 2 
8 acknowledge t the 2 of note to you, dated Jan 1, stat- 
ing that it was not intention to wi w any of my letters, h note 


. me. The ommission of the signature was uninten- 


tion 
vou conclude by stating that “I have now to ask that you furnish me 
our earliest convenience, with the desired Specifications. as I wish to —— 
Lumedinte answer.” 


8 the Ist instant, that I have made no 


tives. On the contrary, in order that there might be no misa; —— 
concerning the matter, I specifically stated, in my communication to you of 
the 27th ultimo, —— 1 don not claim or intimate that this unfortumate sit- 
uation has been * menmen create by you or by the Government which 


you represent. any intention of chi — — you or your Gov- 
ernment with intents 25 —— the results and condſtions descri 
communication of December 27. e 


The — of my communication to you was to formally bring to 
attention certain tain facts and and conditions in this countey: what, fs my 
fien and assurances as woud tend 16 and to obtain from you such informa- 

ae as would tend to allay the prevailing excitement and 
ncerning your statement above referred to, that commmunicati 
December zr contains statements which ou are fully prepared —— 
not Warran e s, I woulå sa t it would give me great — 
to become convinced that the alleged Zonditi — — 


misa concerning 
the same will be 
Con anion —— statement that my letter oe: December 29 contains “no 
wi tions of the statements complained of you will par. 
VVV t had been made con- 
ce any statement made by me, your reply having been primarily di- 
peta ata cii = wel. specific a conce: ints, 
u on con our note of the 29%) 

interview with Me. peman that I r iy communication 5 
ber 27, I would say that to do so would have been in the ate an admis- 
sion that the statements therein contained were t which, unfor- 


tunatel TFT. eee re 
“4 and with certain 5 im: — 


other evidence before me, it was for 
ere 


Allow me to assure you that it is with deep gratification that I received 
your assurance that your communication to me of the 20th December was 
prompted by no improper motive or unfriendly — but was pene rian to 

pada on the amicable relations heretofore existing, and to further ass 
you that this and all other communications from this Government — 
ten in the same spirit, and I trust that no statement presenting the claims 
and views of this Government concerning any matter of law or fact may 
HE reason of its directness and distinctness be construed as otherwise than 

a similarcharacter. 

In com iooi 2 Nen request for certain specifications concerning my 
letter of thereto as follows 

8 You — He Pps e meaning of the word “attitude” as used in 


m 
"fos ly that the word was used by me in its ordinarily accepted sense, 
mean the , the posture as indicating 2 of those referred to. 
You further say: Will you point out where and when and 8 — — 2 
resentatives of the United States assumed any attitude toward th 
porters of the Provisional Government, or that ene menaa itself. ‘other 
than one essentiaily and edly expressive of peace?” 
In reply I would oy eae the attitude of a person is to be ascertainedonly 
m the known words and acts of such person, and the 
ces under which they take place. 
Some of the words and actions of the United States and its representa- 
tives in this connection and the conditions and circumstances attendant 
thereupon, from which its intentions un * toward the Provisional 


for ratification. This treat 
diately upon his entering olco w Without prior 5905 to 
5 representatives intention so do, or of his reasons for such ac- 
on. 
2. Immediately thereafter the President appointed Hon. James H. 
commissi 


Blount sapota oner to Hawaii to investigate the condition of 
affairs at Hawaii. 

The 8 of such appointment was withheld from the representa- 
tives of this Government at Washington. The press having announced the 
appointment, the Hawaiian representatives applied to the State —— 
ment for information a same. The Secretary of State re 
88 the o of the n or even to admit that a commissioner 

na 


3. On the Wen day of June, 1893, Mr. Thurston, Hawatian minister at 
Washington, addressed a communication to Mr. Gresham, Secretary of 
State, i whioh the following language 18 used, vis: 

“J am directed by my Government to represent to you that, while the 
Ha full confidence in the 2 faith of the United 
77... ay ay eng an ts treatment of the relations be- 


tween the ee ee eee F 
the effect the present uncerta! ana as ultimate course to be pursued 
has upon the situation in H: 


“The lo mtinued delay and uncertainty kee — the entire community 
ina ——— paias of mind, by reason of which b 238 is serio’ affected; 
capital ered timid, thereby hampering all en which are con- 
— their — maipe on credit; the Government tand ability to to bor- 
5 ; the expenses of the Government are largely increased 
oo © necessity of considerable armed force for the — go 
tion of public order, and the 9 of the Government are encouraged to 
conspire against lawa and order, all E . — is prejudicial and in- 
jurious not only to 2 he very large amount of Ameri- 
can capitalinvested in Hawaii tne . — trade now being conducted 
between the two countries. ` 

It fs im for the Hawatian Government to know the intention of 
the United States Government concerning annexation at as early a date as 
..... e methods of local 
conditions in Hawaii must be radically different from those to be pursued if 
annexation isto take place. 

“Tt is also important that, whatever the intentions of the United States 
Government 3 be concerning the subject-matter, the Ha — —— 
ment be informed what such intentions are before the same are yee yee 
in = tinea it may —— the 3 with 8 of all its as- 
pects decide upon such course of action as may be necessary to preserve 
order and protect the interests of the people of Hawaii. 

“For the reasons above stated I 2 Ag Lene that a decision may 
be arrived at communicated as speedily as is consistent with the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

No reply has ever been made to such communication. 

4. Upon the arrival of Mr. Blount in this country he did not communi- 
cate nor in any matter intimate to the Hawaiian 
vestigations were to be directed toward the right of existence of the Gov- 
ernment to whom he was accredited. All of his tigations and examina- 
tions were private, and such persons only were 

5. An examination of his report, since pub! 
statements made by approximately 60 royalists and 20 
Provis a Government. 


Sgr inant a statements from the four members of the cabinet 


voted out ances ays before the revolutionary a of the Queen, al- 
—— he has . exhaustive — e royalist succes- 


ernment; 3 of the members of the 2. council; 2 ot the 8 
speakers who addressed called by the committee of sat 
on the day prior to the establishment of Provisional Gov 


but 1 of the 8 fleld and staff officers, and none of the 17 line 
mand of the forces of the 


examined were e active cipants in the overthrow of 
the monarch: the establishment of Provisional Government, and 
are men of c Te sti = the 9 while a number of 
those examined on 1 side e characters. 


ote: Sooni the 15th of May, 1893, Mr. ‘Blount, wihous 2 first communicating to 
his Government what his instructions were, or his intention so to do, pub- 
lished his official instructions in a Honolulu 5 in the form of an ad- 
dress “ To the people of the Hawaiian Islands,“ and concluded with the fol- 
anni words: 

ES I shall refrain from — wie between confici forces — 
W. ver nationality . tect American citizens no 
ee ting io pun ee lta 
— is official in character. W —— 


Suu — es tile to it in tone 


and 
quest to this . — Tor for explanation of the charges therein made’ wa 
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received nor ee to reply thereto or notice of its contents given 
cation. The first information concerning the contents of 
such re was obtained by this Government through published extracts 


in the erican rs dated November 20, last, no official copy thereof be- 

ned the Hawaiian minister at Washington until November 25, and 

none received by this Government at Honolulu until December 22, last, such 

cones ow poen furnished only after several applications therefor at the 
ent. 

8. On November 7 you, having arrived in Honolulu, presented your cre- 

dentials to this Government as American minister, with the us declara- 


tions of ee ena „ and were duly received and acknowledged. 
Simultaneously therewith, Admiral Skerrett was suddenly and unexpected] 
removed and Rear-Admiral Irwin appointed to the command of the Ameri- 
can naval forces in Honolulu, Such ch: was almost universally inter- 
poren by the press of the Uhited States as having a bearing upon the con- 
mplated execution of the announced policy of the President concerning 
Haw: The extract hereinafter contained from the New York Herald isa 
sample of the 553 placed thereon by the press ot your own coun- 
ey avorable to poor. 
do not claim or in te that the personnel of the commanding officer of 
the United States forces is of concern to this Government, nor suggest 
that the interpretation placed thereon by the American press is correct, nor 
that your Government is responsible for such interpretation. This inci- 
mentioned simply as a 995 — of the res geste of the case which this 
Government had before it, and as one of the many things which it was 
obliged to consider in drawing its inferences as to what the intentions of 
your Government were. 
9. pan ths 8th of November last the New York Herald published a state- 
ment oe its Washington correspondent from which I make the following 


“A diplomatic bombshell will burst within the next few days and the re- 
port will be heard throughout the entire world. 

“The bomb will be thrown by an accredited representative of the United 
States Government, and he will hurl it a the conceived and 
worse managed Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands. 

“If Minister Willis and Rear-Admiral arrived in Honolulu on sched- 
ule there would be even livelier times in the capital city of the Hawaiian 
Islands to-day than there is in the metropolis of the United States. * * * 
Briefly sta the nt Administration will do allin its power to restore 
the condition of affairs which existed in Hawaii at the time Minister Ste- 
vens * * brought about the overthrow of Queen Liliuokalani, * * + 

“The same force, that of the United States Government, which made the 
Provisional Government possible has sustained them in power to this day. 
They could not have made the revolution of which they were the head 
ter a success but fomhe support given them by the Administration in 
My deer a and thers is every reason to believe * * * thatthe Provi- 
por G oyernment would have gone down long ago but for this same sup- 

r 
Per The fact that a new minister has been sent to Honolulu to succeed Min- 
ister Stevens and that Rear-Admiral Irwin has been sent to relieve Com- 
mander Skerrett has been accepted in many instances as an inkling of the 
Administration's policy toward Hawaii. * + + 

“This means that the Queen will be restored to her throne and the Pro- 
visional Government, representing only a small part of the people of Ha- 
Wall, will soon be a thing of the past.“ 

I do not intimate that the United States Governmentis responsible for the 
utterances of the Herald, but cite the above as one of several instances in 
which information of intended acts on the of your Government, vital 
to this Government, has been denied to t Government and first made 
known to it through the public press. 

10. On November 11 the papers of the United States published a letter 
from the Secre! of State to the President, dated October 18, 1893. 

No vious notice had been given to this Government of the contents of 
such letter or of the intention to make it public, 

Inthat letter the Secretary, referring to the initiation of this Government, 


says: 

“They relied on no military force of their own, for they had none worthy 
ofthename. The Provisional Government was established by the action of 
the minister and the presence of the troops landed from the Bos- 
ton, and its continued existence is due to the belief of the Hawaiians that if 
they made an effort to overthrow it they would encounter the armed forces 
of the United States. 

The earnest appeals to the American minister for military protection by 
theofficers of the visional Governmentafter it had been recognized show 
the utter absurdity of the claim that it was established by a successful rey- 
olution of the people of the islands. 

“These appeals were aconfession by the men who made them of their weak- 
ness and timidity. Courageous men, conscious of their strength and the 
justice of their cause, do not act thus. 

“Should not the great wrong done toa feeble but independent State by an 


abuse of the authority of the United States be undone by restoring the legit- 
imate Government? thing short of that will not, I respectfully submit, 
* * Our Government was the first to 


satisfy the demands of justice. * 
the independence of the islands, and it should be the last to ac- 
quire sove: ty over them by force and fraud.” 

You have intimated in your communication dated December 2 that the 
10 letter, “being a domestic affair, the transaction is not the subject 
of diplomatic representation,” which statement you have reiterated in your 
communication of Jan E 

I must submit, however, that an oficial communication from the chief of 
the Department of State to the President, in which he charges this Govern- 
ment and its officers with conspiracy, weakness, timidity, and fraud, and 
recommends its subversion, which letter is officially furnished to and pub- 
8 the public press without any information concerning the same 
being afforded to this Government, is not a “domestic transaction,” and is 
preéminently a proper subject for inquiry on the part of this Government 
as to the intentions of your Government concerning the subject-matter. 

11, On November 14 Mr. Thurston, Hawaiian minister at Washington, 
called upon the Secretary of State and inquired if the above letter was au- 
thentic, and was assured by Mr. Gresham that it was. 

Mr. Thurston then said: “I wish, then, to further ask whether it is the 
intention of the United States Government to out the policy therein 
indicated by force; or, in other words, whether if the Provisional Govern- 
ment declines to accede to the zegen of the United States Government to 
oo in pig of the Queen, United States troops will ba used to enforce 

e request?” 

To which Mr. Gresham replied: “I am not at liberty at present to answer 
that question. It is a matter concerning which I speak to the Presi- 
dent and talk with you more fully this afternoon.” 

In the afternoon of the same day Mr. Gresham further said to Mr. Thurs- 


“T have already answered your first question, to the effect that the letter 
published Mary umn 8 Gresham to the President) was authentic and a correct 
statement of the policy of the United States. As to your second question, as 


to whether force is to be used by the United States torestore the Queen, all that 
Iam at liberty to state is that Mr. Willis has no instructions to do anything 
which will cause injury to life or property of anyone at the Islands. Fur- 
ther than this Iam not at liberty to state what instructions are. You 
can draw com own inferences from my statement and allay any apprehen- 
sion which may haye been caused by what has been published.” 

Mr. Thurston further said to Mr. Gresham: 

“Your answer does not convey the information which I requested. What 
I desire is to obtain information which will de my Government in their 
action. If they know that force is to be used by you their course of action 
will necessarily be different from what it otherwise would be. The definite 
information from me that you intend to use force may be the means of pre- 
venting them from using force and causing bloodshed.” 

To which Mr. Gresham replied: 

“Our relations inthe past have been pleasant, and I want them to con- 
tinue to be so in the future, and to be perfectly courteous to you, but I can 
not at present answer you more fully than I have.“ 

12. On the 16th of last November there was published in the Honolulu 
Star aninterview withyou, withthe accompanying statement that the proofs 
had been revised by you. 

The following are extracts therefrom, purporting to be statements made 

y you: 

“You are authorized tosay from methatno * in the present situation 
wiil take place for several weeks. I brought with me certain instructions. 
„ + è Since my arrival here contingencies have arisen about which neither 
the United States Government nor — 4 Were aware when I left Washing- 
ton. + * * I forwarded my dispatches to Was by to-day’s steamer, 
and until I receive an answer to them no change ta ke place in the pres- 
ent situation, nor will any be allowed. 

What do you mean by the expression ‘nor will any beallowed?’” 

mean just this: That until the time comes for me to carry out my in- 
structions, the peace and good order of this community will be kept undis- 
turbed, inthe interests of humanity. That any attempt made by any person 
or persons to make trouble will be promptly checked and punished. You 
may put the matter more plainly and say that even if the Provisional Goy- 
ernment discharged the whole of its troops to-day, no lawlessness would be 
allowed for one moment under the present situation ot affairs. * The 
whole Hawaiian question is now in a ce, not. the newspapers 
can say or do alter the situation one iota. * * * There is not the 
slightest necessity for anyone to stay out of bed nights for fear of trouble 
of any kind, for none will be permitted.” 

In the Honolulu Bulletin of November 17 last, there is published what 
purports to be a letter signed by yourself, in which you state concerning 
the above-mentioned interview: 

“The interview in the Star was submitted to me, but I did not scrutinize 
it carefully, It contains several sions which are misleading; due. I 
am sure, not to any intention on the part of the writer.” 

There is no specification of what the ' misleading“ portions are, although 
you have since verbally informed me in substance that you did not intend 
to use such words and had nointention of exercising authority inconsistent 
with that of the Government. 

13. On November 29, last, the Hawaiian Star published a statement pur- 

rting to be a report of remarks made by you to a delegation of the Amer: 
can League, in which the following words are stated to have been used ba 
you: 

“Ihave my instructions, which I can not divulge. * + + But this much 
Ican say: That the poles of the United States is already formulated re- 
[pope these islands, and that nothing which can be said or done either 

ere or there can avail thing now. Ido not come here as did Mr. Blount. 
I come here as the executive officer. Icome to act. When the proper time 
comes, [ skall act. + + + I wish to state positively that any outside inter- 
ference will not be tolerated by the United States.” 

Iam not aware that you have ever disavowed the correctness of this re- 


ort, 

E 14. On November 29 last, having that day for the first time receive? in- 
formation through the Hawailan minister at Washington of the contents 
of Mr. Gresham's letter to the President, and of his statements concerning 
the same and his refusal to state whether it was the intention of your Gov- 
ernment to carry out its policy by force, I called upon you in company with 
the attorney-general, stated to you the substance of my information, and 
asked you what the intentions of your Government were in relation to Mr. 
Gresham's recommendations. You replied that you were not at liberty to 
tell us, but would do so as soon as you could, 

15. Immediately thereafter, I addressed a communication to you, revok- 

the general permission theretofore ted to the United States forces 
to land for drill, and a further communication formally stating to you the 
information received by me concerning said letter of Mr. Gresham and ask- 
ing 7o the following question: 

“I desire to inquire of you whether the published reports of such letter of 
Secretary Gresham are substantially correct? If they are, I feel that it is 
due this Government that it should be informed of intention of your 
8 in relation to the suggestions contained in the said letter of Mr. 

resham.“ a 

On December 2, you roppen to such letter sta that as to the letter of 
Mr. Gresham I have the honor to call your attention to the fact, as shown 
by yon. that it is a communication from a member of the Cabinet to the 

esident of the United States, and being a domestic transaction is not the 
subject of diplomatic representation. Answering your note further, I must 
express my sincere regret that it is not in my power at present to inform 
you of the views or intentions of the United States.” 

16. On December 4 last, President Cleveland transmitted his annual mes- 
sage to ess, in which the following language was used concerning 
Hawaii. Referring to Mr. Blount’s 87 he said: 

“Upon the facts developed it seemed to me the o honorable course for 
our Government to pursue was to undo the wrong that had been done by 
those representing us, and to restore, as far as practicable, the status exist- 
ing at the time of our forcible intervention. ith a view of accomplishing 

result within the constitutional limits of executive power our present 
minister at Honolulu has received appropriate instructions to that end.” 

17. On December 14 last the Uni States dispatch-boat Corwin arrived 
in Honolulu from San Francisco b dispatches to yourself, No mail 
was allowed to be brought by her, but the press of Honolulu obtained from 

sons on board of her published the above extract from the Presi- 


ent’s message. But for such accidental information no information con- 
cer the same would have been obtained by this Government until the 
arrival of the Alameda on December 22. 


Up to the time of the arrival of the Corwin the United States naval oM- 
cersin port were in the habit of coming ashore in citizen's dress,gthe crews 
receives ¢ the usual liberty on shore, and no unusual war-like preparations 
were visible on board. 

Immediately after the arrival of the Corwin the liberty of the crews was 
stopped, as was that of most of the officers. Those who came on shore were 
inservice uniform. Rifies were stacked, cartridge belts were filled with ball 
cartridges, and knapsacks packed for immediate use were conspicuous on 
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18. It was known at the time that several of the wives of the United 
States naval officers temporarily in Honolulu were p: up their bag- 
gage paratory for immediate removal in view of possible hostilities. 

19. It was also known that you were in frequent communication with the 
ex-Queen, and leading royalists were constantly reiterating that you were 
going to immediately restore the Queen by force. 

As à sample of the umerable assertions of this character is the follow- 
ing, made by Mr. J. O. Carter, the ex-Queen’s most trusted counselor and 
confidant, a gentleman who was then known to be in consultation with you 
and the ex-Queen, and who appears as the attesting witness, to the exclu- 
sion of the former members of her cabinet, to her proposition of amnesty 
hereunder referred to. 

Mr. Carter warned his nephew, Mr. C. L. Carter, a ei tog of the Pro- 
visional Government, that restoration was certain; that force would be used 

the United States for that purpose, and that he ought to consider the 

‘hts of his family and not risk his life in opposing the inevitable. 

‘his information was from one of the sources from which numerous 
1 of future action on the part of the United States had emanated, 
with almost invariable correctness. 

that you were 
tates to enforce 


ple, among them prominent Royalists, waiting to see the 
to restore the Queen. 


Francisco, the attorney-general called apon you, stat- 
permissi f ard H G t dispatches by h 9 
on to forw: awallan Governmen es by her, w. per- 
mission you refused, agp pthc ae rmit it. 
23. On oca 
the f. diplomatic representative, both asked 


visional Government offering the use of the Japanese legation as a refuge 
for their families in case of hostilities. 

25. On December 18 last, I addressed to you a communication containing 
the following words: 

“Iam informed that you are in communication with Liliuokalani, theex- 
Queen, with a view of reéstablishing the monarchy in the Hawaiian Islands, 
and of supporting her pretensions to the sovereignty. Will you inform me 
if this report is true, or if you areacting in any way hostile to this Govern- 
ment? * * * You will pardon me for pressing you for an immediate an- 


gwer. 
26. On December 19 you called upon and made a verbal address to me fur- 


nis! me with a manuscript copy of yourremarks, from which I make the 
following extracts: 
“The sident regrets, as I do, that any secrecy should have surrounded 


the interchange of views between our two Governments. I may say this, 
however, that the secrecy thus far observed has been in the interest and for 
the safety of all your 8 R 

“Upon the facts embodied in Mr. Blount's reports the President has ar- 
rived at certain conclusions and dete ed upon a certain course of action 
with which it becomes my duty to acquaint you. 

“The Provisional Government was not established by the Hawaiian people 
or with their consent or acquiescence, nor has it since existed with their 
consent. * * * (Other reasons are set forth for the conclusions reached.) 

“In view of these conclusions, I was instructed by the President to take 
e of an early opportunity to inform the Queen of this determina- 
tion, of his views as to the responsibility of our Government. + 
Iwas instructed at the same time to inform the Queen that, when rein- 
stated, that the President expected that she would pursue a magnanimous 
ore granting full amnesty to all who participated in the movement 
er. 

“Inobedience to the commands of the President, I have secured the Queen's 
agreement to this course. * * It becomes my duty further to advise 
you, sir, the Executive of the Provisional Government and your ministers, 
of the President's determination of the question which your action and that 
of the Queen devolved upon him, and that you are expected to promptly re- 
linquish to her her constitutional authority. And now, Mr. President and 
gentlemen of the Provisional Government, with a deep and solemn sense of 
the vity of the situation * * in the name and by the authority of 
the United States of Americal submit to you the question ‘Are you wi 
to abide by the decision of the President!“ 

27. Upon the 23d of December, I replied to the foregoing communication 
in the negative. 

Up to the time of sending you my communication of December 27, no 
further communication n received by me from you and no assur- 
ance had been received that force was not to be used nor what your further 
intentions were concerning this Government. 

28. During 185 nearly two months“ residence in this city you and your 
family have declined the customary social courtesies usually extended to 
those occu; your official position, on the specified ground that it was 
not deem: t under existing circumstances to accept such civilities. 

Ido not for a moment intimate that such a course is improper or that itis 
a subject for criticism. It is simply referred to by me as an existing fact 
pearing upon your relations to this Government and germane in consider- 
= ag tenes question of your attitude thereto. It would not have been referred 
to by me except in response to your inquiry. 

In the absence of specific definite information as to the intentions of your 
Government, the f oing are some of the facts from which this Govern- 
ment has been obl to infer what such intentions were, and which, con- 
Bidered as a whole, constitute the “attitude” toward this Government. 

It may be that the proper logical deduction and inference from the forego- 
ing facts is that the attitude of the United States and its representative 
toward the Provisional Government is and has been one essentially aud 
designedly expressive of peace.™ It will give us the greatest pleasure to re- 
ceive assurances to that effect, but I submit that under the circumstances 
and in the absence of such assurances, they are capable of another construc- 
tion, to a sufficient extent at least to warrant the question which I have 
asked you in my communication of December 27, 
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Your second request for information is as follows: 

“ You assert that at the time of my arrival in this country the forces of 
this Government were organized and amply sufficient to suppress any inter- 
nal disorder. Will you inform me what connection this statement has or is 
designed to have with the Government of the United States or with the fu- 


though it did so 
0 ‘ed to increase its forces, and has been, and now is, subjected to the ne- 
cessity of increased watchfulness and large additional expense, which, but 
for such attitude, would have been unnecessary. : 

The effect which I had hoped this communication might have upon the 
future action of the representative of the United States was that he might 

ve 5 that such additional watchfulness and expense might 

avo 

Your third request is for the time, place, and subject-matter of the“ lan- 
guage” used by yourself in public and in communication to this Govern- 
ment. The answer to this is covered by my reply to your first inquiry. 

Your fourth inquiry is as to what ticular words in the published letter 

m Secretary Gresham and in the President’s m and which message 
of the President I referred to. Ireply that certain of the words of the Sec- 
re andthe President which I deem pertinent to the subject-matter have 

y been N in my reply to your first inquiry, although there are 
others obviously on the same su bject. 

Ihave already rep to you that I referred to the President's first mes- 
sage in my letter dated the 27th, having actually been written on the 26th of 
December, and forwarded to you before I had knowledge of the contents of 
the second m 

Your fifth 2 is as to the time and contents of your communications 
which were “ambiguous.” 

I have enumerated them in my reply to your first 1 

The ambiguity consists in the reiterated statement t you proposed to 
do some act and carry out certain instructions which all the surrounding 
circumstances indicated were inimical to this Government, without stating 
what that act was nor what those instructions were; and, presenting 

ces of friendship and amity, without the consent of this 
Government negotiating with its enemies for its subversion, and declining 
to state what your intentions were. 5 

Such utterances and actions were so inconsistent, one with the other, with 
international rules of comity, and the past relations and international pol- 
icy of the two governments, as to be notonly ambiguous, but incomprehen- 
sible to this Government. 

Your sixth is as to when, where, and to whom you declared that 
you intended to do some act when the proper time arrived. The reply to 
your firsting covers this also. ; 

Your seventh inquiry is as to the time and manner when the Government 
has sought the assurance that force would not be used. The answer is con- 
tained in my reply to your first inquiry. 

You finally ask my careful consideration’ of the following statement 
contained in my letter: 

‘Your action has unfortunately aroused the passions of all parties and 
made it probable that disturbances may be created at any moment,” and 
say that you “refuse to believe that upon reéxamination you (I) will feel at 
rest to affix your (my) official signature to such an extrao ry declara- 

on.“ 

In reply I Hi 5 state that I have resided in this country for nearly fifty 

ears and had intimate personal knowledg of the conditions prevailing dur- 
Ing the riot of 1874and the revolutions of 1887, 1889, and 1893, and with all de- 
liberation 1 state of my own knowledge that during such period there has 
ne ver been a time when this country has been subjected to such strain and 
excitement as during the eight days following the arrival of the Corwin. 

The business of the entire community was practically suspended and its 
time and energy devoted to an excited and absorbing consideration of the 
political situation and to military preparations to meet unknown contin- 

mcies; which state of things has since been fortunately allayed by advices 
om America, 5 in reports of the President's special Hawaiian 
message to Con and his instrucions to your excellency, information 
which made a satisfactory and favorable response to the inquiry 
ter to you of December 27. 

I also state with equal deliberation that such condition was produced and 
maintained by reason of your actions and declarations and the actions and 
declarations of your Government and the circumstances and uncertainties 
attendant thereupon, as detailed in my letter of December 27, and herein. 

I make this statement in no spirit of unfriendliness to you or your Gov: 
ernment, but asan historical fact which, if not already known to you, should, 
in the interests of both countries, bs made known to you. 

In conclusion, I beg to refer to the statement in your communication of 
January 1, wherein you state that it is a source of “sincere and profound 
regret that my letter brings, for the first time, the official information 
thatthe war-like 9 described by you were caused by and intended 
for the diplomatic and military representatives of the United States.” 

In reply, I would say that such regret on your part at receiving such in- 
formation can not exceed the sincerity and profoundness of my own regret 
that such a condition should exist. 

Such regret on my partis only equaled by inability to understand how it 
has come about that a Government and a community which is to-day more 
closely connected with the United States by ties of commerce, iho 
and blood than other lying beyond its borders, which values your friend- 
ship above that of all other nations, which fully admits and appreciates the 
many and deep obligations which it is under to your Government and peo- 
ple, which has done you and your country no wrong, has been forced intoa 
position where, in defense of their very right to exist, they have been 
obliged to take up arms to meet the possible hostility of that country whose 
flag they revere and whose principles of liberty they love. 

Ican not but believe that it has arisen through a misunderstanding of 
facts on the part of your Government anda mutual misapprehension of mo- 
tives and intentions which may, I sincerely hope, at an early day, be cleared 


away. . 
Allow me, in closing, to thank you,. Mr. Minister, for your frequent ex- 
pressions of personal regard, and for the evident sincerity of purpose dis- 
pares by you under recent trying circumstances, and to assure you of my 

eep appreciation thereof. 

I have the honor to assure you, that, with highest consideration, 

Iam, your excellency’s obedient servant, 
SANFORD B. DOLE, 


D 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
His excellency ALBERT S, WILLIs, 

United States Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary 


of my let- 
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SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM H. DENSON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 18, 1894. 
tam tie bill EL ie. 4996) y raahaa tue cckuagh of attvor elise held in the 
, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DENSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am very thankful to my colleague puw 
BANKHEAD] for his generous courtesy in giving me a part of his 
time, that I may make some remarks on the pending question. 
After his very able, terse, and exhaustive there seems 
to be but little need of further speaking. But it is a duty that 
I owe to my constituents that I should on this floor what 


I know to their sentiments on this question of tremendous 
import to them. The condition of the prod and x 
e most anx- 


earning classes of our country is such as to excite 
ious solicitude of every patriotic man in the land, and arouses 
the most heartfelt sear pe of every member of e House to — 
some to relieve the de ion, remove paralysis, an 
. sufe that now encom: our business enter- 
prises,our farming industry, our skilled labor employments, and 
our classes. 

The condition of the classes and business named hang asa 
of death over the energies and enterprises of our le; they 
are the nightmare that attends us in our nightly slumbers, un- 
hinging our nervs and exciting our thoughts, only to return 
a the coming day to eX us, and arouse our souls, and 

forth whatever of p thropy there is in our nature. 

The situation can not be overdrawn; itis no creation of fan- 
tasy or poetic imagination; it does not arise from the demon or 
genius of partisan prejudice or lection. It requires no in- 
tellect to discover it; the physical facts are apparent to every 
vision, and commands the observation of every eye. Go where 
you will, in Europe, in Asia, and in America, this de and 
suffering condition of the ucer and wage-earner attracts the 
attention and challenges the inspirations and nobler emotions of 
* human intelligence and human heart. 

ere civilization and enlightenment are the controlling 

forces, wherever the gospel of the Child of Bethlehem is 
3 and men acknowledge the power, the authority, and 

vinity of Jesus Christ, save as will be hereafter excepted, we 
hear thecries of want, of need, and of os that class 
of the human famil that earn their living by the sweatof their 
brow, by the exercise of the brawn and sinew of their muscle 
and the force of their strength, or employ their skill and handi- 
work n the materials from which must come the commodi- 
ties that add to the progress, the comfort, and luxury of man- 


kind. 

Indeed, from that class of men possessing large capital who 
could hoard it in gold and enjoy the luxuries of life, yet inspired 
and moved to u the means God has given them by estab- 


lishing industries, erecting workshops, developing the hidden 
resources of nature, and giving employment to labor, comes the 
mournful cry of depression, stagnation, and loss in all their en- 
terprises, in all their efforts, and in all their calculations. 
They stand in silence and grief amid the ruin of their enter- 
prises. They see the idle smokestacks of their establishments, 
they behold the stilled implements of their industries and the 
exodus of their employés, and wonder whether these are the si- 
lent witnesses of their folly in em si bs, nes means in such a 
manner, or are they the resultof the un and tial, oppres- 
sive and destructive governmental action upon the finances and 
industries of the country? : 

On another side we see the honest, patriotic, and industrious 
farmer, conservative in all his efforts, mild and gentle in all his 
demands, obedient to law, however oppressive, and rendering 
tribute to the Government to meet its necessities, and bearing 
their burdens in meek forbearance and gentle submission like 
the lamb in the shambles being shorn of all its wool, toiling at 
dawn and at eventide, in season and out of season, tilling the soil 
and cultivating his crops with all energy, patience, and skill, 
only to be disappointed in his expectations, crushed in his hopes, 
and defeated in the realization of any profits for his pains and 
his labor; he is amazed at hisown unfortunate condition and un- 
happy situation. He trusts, he confides, he obeys, and relief 
seems as distant to-day as it was yesterday, the last month or the 
last year, and despair seems to seize him and crush him with its 
desolating results. 


The merchant of the interior sees the business of years and 
the earnings of the past all dissipated and des and he, 
too, bewails his unfortunate condition. The bow of promise is 
covered by the cloud of despair, and the storm of bankruptcy 
sweeps over the country, demolishing fortunes, paralyzing in- 
dustry, impoverishing labor, destroying all values, depressing 
all energies, and thwarting all efforts. 

Universal ruin and embarrassment holds high carnival on the 
highwa, „in the homes, in the workshops, in the storehouses, 
ere 5 — 

n the the d-bug, in the towering 

rets of the bank president, in the regal splendor of the mansion 
of the interest-gatherer, alone, do we find freedom from anxiety 
for the present, freedom from solicitude for the future, satiety 
of pleasure, lavishness in extravagance, superabundance in lux- 
ury, and fullness in the satisfaction of ali the desires that money 
= buy 88 arenan wee cian tb can bring. ispi 8 

e gilded equipages of the ric o gorgeous ay of the 
wealthy, and the contumely of the suddenly elevated money 
king, each and all arə but the evidences and results of the pen- 
ury and want, the rags and of the poor and needy. 

Nature has not been unmindful and unfeeling towards her 
children. She has not been frugal with her bless she has 
not been chary with her bounties, but with a ty and 
lavishness that can come alone from an inexhaustible and gen- 
erous fountain she has showered her choicest fruits and most 
luxuriant harvests, her unselfish bencfactions, and her munfi- 
cent benevolences upon the people. 

But the cunning of the crafty, the greed of the sordid, the av- 
arice of the selfish, and the insatiate appetite of the money devil 
have plundered the helpless, robbed the unsuspecting, and pil- 
fered the confiding, and concentrated all the munificence of na- 
ture, and all the earnings of labor and deposited them in the 
hands of the few, who now propose to administer this Govern- 
ment and rule the masses in the gratification of their own 
wicked desires. 

The industry, the frugality, the energy, and the prudence of 
the masses and their efforts to better their condition are greater 
and more active to-day than in any other period of the world's 


his Yet the results of these efforts, the fruits of all these 
energies are less and secure less comfort to them and those de- 
pendent them than ever before. 


Certainly no man will ascribe our condition to any of the 
laws of nature, to any physical phenomenon, but it is admitted 
on all sides and disputed by none that the condition of the 
masses of people of the civilized and enlightened world to-day is 
the result of human laws and human administration. 

Sir, I am nota financier. Ido not profess to understand in a 
scientific and scholarly way econo 3 Experience 
and the results of human activities and thought, as can now be 
observed in every direction and seen throughout the Christian 
world, are the instruments I employ and the means by which I 
judge the condition and reach any result.by reflection upon the 
situation that surrounds. 

Our pem 3 our unfortunate grad A not bak 
ory or the result of metaphysical energies, but it is a r 
from which human nerve is suffering, human want is ~i 
vated, and human welfare and progress is đepressed and en- 
joined in their advancement. 

I have some power of observing the general course of human 
events, the tendency of public matters, and from them divine 
the source of their existence and the results of their operation. 

When depression and s tion are universal; when all in- 
dustrial enterprises are inastate of chaosand uncertainty; when 
labor, though anxious to work, yet is starving; when want and 
suffering prevail throughout the land; when manhood is bowed 
down with its burdens, and no hope of immediate relief is in 
sight; when women are 9 children are crying, and 
there is a universal lamentation use of a wantof food, the 
want of clothing, the want of shelter, and the want of the neces- 
saries of life, a callous and indifferent, not to say ignorant, man 
would he be who does nat bestow some time and some thought 
to ascertain the cause of such universal woe. 

If stagnation, suffering, want, and industrial paralysis are so 
universal, and are confined to no region, no clime, no country, 
and to no governmental jurisdiction in Christendom, then the 
3 such widespread and illimitable distress must be uni- 
versal. 

; All this 3 and destitution = confined 8 2 ere 

arming, and u classes, who are or employ- 
ment, willing to 8 are 8 all hope of re- 
muneration for their efforts and industry. 


The rich, the opulent, the bankers, and the interest gatherers 
8 fare the producin 
a predatory war upon the produc: 
and seizing all their earnings and hoa 
pitying grasp. 


1 in extra ce, and in affluence, waging 
— ig bs and laboring classes, 
ng them iu their un- 
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A disease seems to have afflicted the money power, and their 
servile agents are empl the power of authority and the 
force of Government to interfere with and enjoin laborers from 
striking for higher wages, for remunerative reward for their 
efforts, and compelling them to serve at depressed rates, while 
atthe same time issuing orders for receivers, railroad magnates, 
that fix their annual salary at $18,000 each, and appoints five of 
them to operate and care for one railroad. í 

Here comes the Pacific Railroad Company, with an indebted- 
ness now due the Government of millions upon millions of dol- 
lars, and demands legislative enactment extending the time of 
payment one hundred years, at the low rate of 2 per cent per 


annum, 

But the humble and frugal laborer, the honest and faithful 
farmer, must continue to promptly pay taxes, with no hope of 
extension of the time of payment. A request for such would 
meet with a rebuff so insulting and offensive that physical as- 
sault would be lessmortifying and painful. They are not allowed 
even the privileges of a whisky trust.” 

The command is, Pay the taxgatherer at once or suffer im- 
mediate forfeiture of title and dispossession of your property.” 
Why does not the Government foreclose its lien on the prop- 
erty of these’ railroads, collect its demands, and therewith sup- 
ply the deficiency in the ~s 

f a farmer were to come into this Hall, and evenin an humble 
way beseech the loan of cane Src the Government for five 
ears at 2 per cent per annum interest, with a mo e on his 


d for security, such denunciations would be hurled at him, 
ont such anathemas would be pronounced upon him 8 
an „tha 


sy ants of the money power and august offic: 
they would chill the blood — 5 unnerve the courage of the bold - 
est. 

Anarchists, communists, rianists, and paternalists would 
be mild terms of derision and scorn that would greet that faith- 
ful and patriotic class who pay the taxes of this country and de- 
fend its flag in time of war. Nowadays, during the reign of 
the parvenus and obeisance of flunkeyism, during the despotism 
of the banks and money power and the fawning and ve of 
their retainers, a matter of legislation is constitutional, wise, 

ent, and necessary owing to the class it is to benefit. 

If legislation be for the rich and opulent, if it tends to produce 
a privileged class and bear down on the poor and helpless, then 
it is constitutional, then it is wise, then it is patriotic, then it is 
necessary, and all should join in their efforts to secure such, 
with no delay and without dispute or dissension. 

But, let the tendency of legislation be directed in its benefi- 
cence towards the poor, the needy, the unfortunate, the humble, 
and the helpless, and it is denounced as communistic, tic, 
and a prostitution of governmental functions, and. we see the 
lackeys, the retainers, and cuckooscommence to flutter and twit- 
ter and organize to defeat all such efforts. 

Let us see, from the reports, the condition of the farming, la- 
boring, and producing classes of different countries: 

CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH FARMER—STATISTICS OF THE GRAIN. YIELD 
AFFORDS NO RAY OF Horn FOR JOHN HODGE. 
LONDON, December 26. 
Standard says: “A statement has just been issued by the 
the product of wheat, barley, and oats in 
affords no ray of hope for the farmer. 


008,000 bushels less than in 1892; of 
tivated for both grains excels that 


The Morning 
board of agriculture, 

Great Britain for the year 1893. 

„The yield of barley in England was 1 
oats, six million less, though the area 
of the previous year. 

“~The of Great Britian under wheat decreased by 320,000 acres, and 
the yield was 9,000,000 bushels under that of 1892. Rents within recent years 
_ fallen 50 per cent, yet they must fall 25 more if farming is to be made 

pay.” 

FIFTY MILLIONS STARVING—INDIA'S CONGRESS CALLS ON THE GOVERNMENT 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 


LAHORE, December 30. 
The resolutions adopted by the National Congress. of India declare that 
50,000,000 of people are on the verge of starvation, and urge the Government 
to take immediate steps to succor them. 
The resolutions also record deep regret. at the hasty enactment closing 
the mint, which, it is claimed, farther burdened the people with indirect 
taxation and disturbed important trades and industries, notably cotton- 


The emphatically tests against the exchange of compensa- 
tion toundomictied Buro —— and banks. 


who has the sessions of the National Congress, closed by calling. 
for hint dee gn e cg aud for British rule. The call was heartily 


next Congress will meet at Madras. , 


MANY MEN, NO WORK—OONDITION OF LABOR IN VARIOUS SECTIONS OF 
THE COUNTRY—GENEBRAL MASTER WORKMAN 
OF LABOR MUST PUT THEIR 
co 


OPINION IN THEIR BE- 
HALF THAT THEY DESERVE TO BE DEFEATED. 


General Maste rkman S of the Kni; y i 
aster Wo jovereign, . 
guts of Labor, to-day is 


Hie saya the order muse — — tae Gane tes of U sountry 
utes of the coun 

and a part of the of society. He continues: 24 

corporate greed and avaricious 


make them practice 
“Everywhere is starvation anddeath, while 


money lords 1 
& woollen god. ooks down silent contempt on the misertes of the most 
ustrious people 


patriotic and ind a A —.— - 
tions everywhere, if we cann society 
blic opin. Torco the adoption 


Knights rescue. He 
thenshows, that according tothe El the tneréase of wealth is 
about 8750,000,000 ear, while the interest charges exceed $1,500,000,000 per 
annum. Do not mistake for tariff delusions,” he concludes, “the laci 
public confidence. Itis the jingle of shackles that is always heard by a 
nation that forces the transaction of business on debt and credit and robs 
labor of the fruits of its toil.” 


FARMS AND MORTGAGHS—STATISTIOS OF OWNERSHIP AND INDEBTEDNESS 
GIVEN OUT BY THE CENSUS BUREAU. 


‘WASEINGTON, February 8. 
two bulletins which showed that in 


es hired, and 
by them in 1889. Of these 


The Census Bureau issued to- dn 


to $290, 481,192, which was 35.44 per cent of their value. This debt bore inter- 
est at an average rate of Sgt vay cent, making the a 
charge 878 to each Ant ds e 3 value ot o 
farms was 88. 100, subject bo a debt of 81,130. . 

Of families ocew e gags gapen apatite gmt aby nna 
their homes, Of the latter class, 71.12 per cent owned frees of Incumbrance 
and et gl cent with incumbrance. Debts on owned homes aggregated 
8831, 628,080. or 40.53 per cent of their value, and bore interest at the or 


rate of 8.08'per cent. An average debt of 81,319 incumbers each 
average of which 18 83,254. 

oes int three States and Territories in 1899 $1,381,- 
684,380. m 1880 to 1889 the incurred real-estate m di increased 
156.04 per cent. Mo were y numerous in 1887 and 1889. 

Both the rate and amount of increase have been greater in the debt on lots 
than on acres. 1889 there were 997,263 lots „With a total incum- 
brance of $962,745,227. The debt on acre: tracts rose $253, 258,807 in 1880 


to $418,939, 153 in 1889. 
l Aria age aamin —— — 9g ipo pike too ot 
which 81,686,272,270 Was om actos and "183,619 on lots. : 

England never had a Sherman law, and has no McKinley bill, 
but she has the gold standard and free trade. Yet, the English 
tenant and laborer are depressed, are in want, suffering, and 
with difficulty earn a scanty and precarious living. 

Germany has the protective system and the gold standard, 
having demonetized silver in 1873. Yet German laborers and 
hor industrial enterprises are all embarrassed and unremunera- 

ve. 

Austria-Hungary is in the same financial and industrial condi- 
tion as er ge 

The United States is a fresh and sparsely settled country com- 

with Europe. Her natural resourcess, though of — 
mable value and of inexhaustible quantity, are yet undeveloped; 
her soil is yet vi and of the highest order of fertility; her 
climate is salubrious; the energy of her eee 
the skill of her artisans is second to none; the in of 
her citizens surpass all others; her financial basis is the gold 
standard, and her taxing system has been and for the present is 
the McKinley bill, and yet the farming, laboring, and produc- 
ing classes are growing to a worse and more needy, helpless, 
and dependent condition each and every day since 1873, when 
silver was demonetized. . 

Penury and abject want spread their dark and distressful 
wings over our farmers, laborers, and producers. Gaunt want 
and starving helplessness stalk over our land, with abundance 
on all sides, and millions of money in the coffers of the banks, 
but through partial es ieee and flagrant violation of the let- 
ter and spirit of the Chicago Democratic platform, this exces- 
sive abundance, this inestimable treasure stand as tottering de- 
mons to the needy and suffering masses only to remind them of 
their utter dependence and of their fallen condition. 

When we compare the condition of the countries named, we 
find there is one financial element in common with each other— 
that is, each has demonetized silver and abandoned it as stand- 
ard money. 

We find the free trade and protective nations each un- 
dergoing the samo character of want and destitution, and such 
are confined to the same farming, laboring, and produc 
classes, while the money classes, the interest gatherers, 
pank traders, are all prosperous, and rioting in affluence and 

uxury. : 

Suppose we turn to France and examine the condition of her 
people; there we find the protective system, but silver is used 
as standard money the same as gold, and the French people have 
had heavier and more embarrassing financial pressure them, 
by way of vast private losses from mismanage and corrupt 
manipulations of corporate and individual en rises, and to 
discharge their national obligations, than any ci and en- 
lightened people upon earth, but it is an admitted fact, disputed 
by no one, that the French people are the happiest, most con- 
tented and prosperous people, and emigrate less than the peo- 
ple in the countries named. 
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The cause of emigration is pressure at home and inducement 


abroad. Inducement abroad is the same to all peoples. But 
28 at home is local in its cause, and different in kind and 

egree, hence the pressure at home is the most active agency 
that produces emigration; and the inevitable conclusion is that 
in those countries where the domestic surroundings are most 
inviting, where individual prosperity is growing, and pressure 
is not sufficient to cause discontent, emigration from such a 
country is least. ; 

The Frenchmen, then, emigrating least of all peoples, must 
have the least pressure at home to suggest it. 

The protective system and free trade existing in one or the 
other of the countries named, and each having demonetized sil- 
ver, except France, which alone uses silver as standard money, 
then the cause of French content, French prosperity must be the 
French financial system that includes and uses silver as standard 
money. 

Where there is a common suffering among different peoples, in 
different regions, and under different forms of government, there 
must be a common cause for such suffering. 

In the countries named, save France, silver has been aban- 
doned a8 a standard of value and as standard money, all are ina 
common condition as to silver money: 

France having other systems in common with the countries 
named, except that France uses silver as standard money, and 
therefore makes it a standard of value, and the masses in ce 
being prosperous and contented, then the cause of the universal 
suffering in the other countries named must be that silver has 
been abandoned as standard money. 

The President in his call for the special session of Congress of 
date June 30, 1893, uses the following language: 


Whereas the distrust and a hension concerning the financial situation 
which pervade all business circles have already caused great loss and dam- 
to our people and threatened to cripple our merchants, stop the wheels 
of manufacture, and bring distress privation to our farmers, and with- 
hold from our workingmen the wage of labor; and 
Whereas the t perilous condition is largely the result of a financial 
policy, which the executive branch of the Government finds embodied in 
unwise laws, which must be executed until repealed by Congress. 


In his me e sent to the special session of Congress con- 
vened on the 7th of August, 1893, the President said: 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events nor 
of conditions related to our natural resources; nor is it traceable to any of 
theafilictions which uently check national growth and prosperity. ith 
plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production and 
manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment and with satisfac- 
tory assurance to business ager? elev suddenly financial distrust and fear 
have sprung up on every side. Numerous moneyed institutions have sus- 

må use abundant assets were not immediately available to meet 


the demands of frightened de 
Surviving corporations individuals are content to keep in hand the 
in legitimate 


money they are usually anxious to loan, and those engaged 
busin: to find that the securities they offer for loans, though 


ess are 
heretofore satisfactory, are no longer accepted. Values supposed to be fixed 


are fast becoming conjectural, and loss and failure have invaded every branch 


of business. 

ve these th are princi chargeab 
lation touching the 5 5 of caver oy the — Saree 
men 

The causes to which the President ascribes our embarrassed 
condition, the stagnation of industry and the distress of labor, 
can not escape the mind of the most casual reader. He elimi- 
nates all causes save the Sherman law, and to this law, that was 
increasing the currency of the people fifty millions per annum, 
he ascribes all the distress in the land. 

The President says: 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events, nor 
of conditions related to our natural resources. 

There have been no perverse or unruly circumstances, no 
financial manipulations or enterprises, no unwise investments 
or speculative engagements, so the President says, that have 
generated soy of the virus that has caused such galling depres- 
sion to shroud our whole country. 

Our natural resources with their present condition create no 
force that tends to retard our advancement and prosperity. 

None of the afflictions which check national growth and pros- 
perity abide with us, or have cast their baneful influences in our 
midst. No famine, no pestilence, no war, no disease, no idle- 
ness, no riots or mobs, no defiance of law, have marred the 
pleasure of man, or the peace and good order of society. 

These statements of the President are broad, and cover all 
clauses save the one of which he complains, to wit, the Sher- 
man law. 

The McKinley bill’s woful results and oppressive bearings 
75 the people, so eloquently denounced by the gentleman from 

est Virginia [Mr. WILSON] and the gentleman from New 


York [Mr. CocKRAN] in their tariff speeches, are eliminated by 
the President in this message as the cause of the prevailing dis- 


88. 
Indeed, the gentleman from New Vork, in the debate on the 
repeal of the Sherman law. in common with the President, as- 


cribed our troubles to the existence of the Sherman law, and 
not to the tariff, as he has more recently stated. 
The President said: 


With plenteous crops, with n of remunerative production 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with sat- 
isfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have sprung up on every side. 

This is a most powerful contradiction, coming, as it does, from 
the Chief Magistrate of the United States, who has charge of 
the execution of all our laws, of the causes assigned in the tariff 
debate for the prevalent stagnation and want in our land. 

We were told last summer and fall in the debate on the repeal 
of the Sherman law that if the bill should pass repealing the 
purchasing clause of that law that we would see in ten days all 
our foundries, factories, mills, and workshops in full blast, our 
laborers allemployed atremunerative wages, and the whirlof ma- 
chinery and the hum of industry would send forth their enliven- 
ing sounds all over the land; farmers would secure full compen- 
sation and profits for all their products. 

When the advocates of silver and opponents of the repeal 
pointed out the error of such a prediction, and the fatuity of 
such statements, the charge was made that we were untrue to 
the party, and were fighting the Administration. 

But now the purchasing clause of the Sherman law has been 
repealed four months, the four millions monthly increase of 
the money of the country has been cut off, the factories and 
workshopsare closed, industry isstifled, labor is in want and labor- 
ers have been pau rized, the farmers are embarrassed and under 
duress from creditors, stark penury and gloomy despair abound 
on all sides. and our unfortunate and miserable condition has 
been intensified by excruciating anguish and indigence. 

The assumed cause has been removed, and yet the agony grows 
more poignant; this being true, the purchase of silver was not 
the cause of our embarrassing and distressful environments. 

Because of the Sherman law the President told us that— 

Surviving corporations and individuals are content to keep in hand money 
they are usually anxious to loan; and those anyaga in legitimate business 
are 8 to find that the securities they offer for loans, though hereto- 
fore satisfactory, are no longer accepted. 

The condition, Laser, — in amore aggravated form, exists to- 
day as when the President penned the message, and the cause 
he alleged as the source of all our evils has been expunged from 
the statute book for four months, 

There is more idle money to-day in New York than ever be- 
fore in our history. Owners will not part with it on any se- 
curity; business is depressed; all enterprise is in a state of par- 
alysis; labor is suffering, tramping, and begging all over the 
country, bemoaning its helpless and unfortunate condition. 

The President further says: 

Values oe to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural and loss and 
failure have invaded every branch of industry. 

Although the Sherman law has been repealed long enough for 
reaction to take place and all disjointed and unbalanced ener- 
gies to rectify themselves, yet we see the situation becoming 
more embarrassed, the suffering more intense and widespread, 
and the results more fatal and destructive. 

The President closes the mournful scene he throws upon the 
canvas to the gaze of the American people by saying: 

I believe these t are princi, chargeabl onal 1 - 
oe Se 8 and Snore o . gore 
ment. 

I can say to the President: You pre out the symptoms 
unerringly, but yon did not understand the disease. You did not 
know the pathology involved in the symptoms, and you applied 
the wrong remedy.” 

The patient has grown worse since the President applied his 
remedy, and he is now discomfited and knows not what to do, 
as he declares in his m ə to the regular session of this Con 
gress, of date December 4, 1893: 


The recent repeal of the provision of law requiring the purchase of silver 
bullion by the Government as a feature of our monetary scheme, has made an 
entire change in the complexion of ourcurren I do not doubt that 
the ultimate result of action will be most salutary $ 
In the nature of things, however, it is impossible to know at this time pre- 
cisely what conditions will be brought about by the or what, if any, 
supplementary legislation may, in the light of such conditions, apposr to 
be essentialor ient. Of course, after the recent financial perturbation, 
the reéstablishment of business confidence. 


Sanga financial plan. I 
vinced t a reasonable delay in dea with this subject, instead of being 
injurious, will increase the probability of wise action. 

It is ap nt that from the language 5 in the mes- 
sage the President onthe 4th December, 1893, was pointed 
with the results of the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
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Sherman law. So recently had he stated that the purchase of 
silver bullion, and thus increasing the people’s currency four 
millions per month, was the cause of all our lost confidence and 
distress, and to repeal the law authorizing this would restore 
confidence and prosperity, and give employment to labor, yet 
now, seeing a lallure of realization of the promised benefits from 
such repeal, the moree gives renewing evidence of disappointed 
hope and of a troubled mind. 

Over two months since then, and the disease has become more 

gravated, the alarm more terrible, and the distress more prev- 
ARRS What, indeed, must now be the mental condition and 
the soul poignancy of our President? 

In despair, it seems to me, he recommends the remedy of do 
nothing. The President is not an empiric, but he has made a 
most dreadful mistake, and time, with its aggravation of condi- 
tions, has demonstrated it. 

„Time makes more converts than reason,“ is an old adage, full 
of wisdom and results, and should ever be a potent instructor 

-and profitable educator of mankind. 

We are exhorted by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] 

to leave off all sentiment and discuss this matter in a business 


way. 

The gentleman does not refer to, let alone discuss, the con- 
dition of the business of the country and the wants and neces- 
sities of the people. 

He confines remarks to the embarrassed condition of the 
Treasury. He desires to build up the Treasury and let the peo- 
ple be destroyed. 

I am no advocate of a rich government and a poor people. 

Give me a rich people, and I will always show you a govern- 
ment with an exchequer equal to all demands made upon it, and 
a people cheerfully paying all taxes demanded by the govern- 
ment and necessary for its support. 

A rich and prosperous people and a government with a com- 
petency to meet its demands is the true Democratic doctrine. 

The bill under consideration proposes to utilize the assets of 
the Government to meet the demands now resting upon it, and 
replenish its Treasury so that it will be full and equal to all 
future exactions. 

But the gon men and banks interpose and say, ‘You must not 
do this, this silver is debased, it will ruin us, and the people will 
not take silver.” Miserable falsehood! Here are a majority of 
the Democratic representatives of the people demanding the 
passage of this bill, and thus branding as false this miserable 
slander upon silver and upon the = e. The Eastern cuckoo 
Democrats join with their allies, the Republicans, to prevent a 
quorum, and act in concert, the one with the other, to defeat any 
and every law to expand the currency and relieve the depressed 
condition of the masses. 

What is this for? To meet the demands of the money-power, 
and force an issue of bonds; to wring more taxes from the peo- 
ple, place heavier burdens upon them and thus Spy teas poor 
and ee This is the road marked out by the Republicans 
and cuckoos to establish a moneyed aristocracy, overturn free 
representative government, and set up the pr vileged classes, 
elevate and enrich the classes and impoverish and burden the 
masses. 

The banks are warring on the people, trying to bind the fet- 
ters-tighter upon them, and make the chains of oppression more 
galling and more unendurable. When the people are so emas- 
culated as to be unable to resist the rule of the banks and gold 
power, and when they shall be adjusted in their unfortunate 
surroundings to dependence upon their would-be masters, then 
times will ease up a little, labor will be employed, industry will 
be more or less aroused, and enterprise become more energetic, 
in order to beguile the masses and prevent open revolt against 
this iniquitous rule of the classes, and enable the people to earn 
the interest and tribute they are forced to pay the pak and 
privileged classes. 

They understand the human heart and human emotions; they 
know that “hope long deferred maketh the heart sick;” that by a 
little ease of the pressure, the pene: tired and exhausted by 
the conflict and consumption of their means, will be quieted and 
commence to slumber again, and yield submissivly to the rule 
of the banks and money power, being cajoled into the belief that 
matters are all right, liberty is safe, and free representative 
government is properly secured, because times are easier and 
there are a few do more in circulation. 

But amid this repose the chains are being forged the tighter, 
the handcuffs are being fastened around the limbs of the people 


and when the destruction of popular rights is accomplished an 
these banks and money -power are intrenched and secure in the 
citadel of the gold standard against all struggles of resistance 
by the people, then will be proclaimed the absolute slavery of 
the masses, and obedience and submission enforced from them 
to the privileged classes backed up by money. 


I warn the people. I sound the alarm to the masses never to 
grow weary, never tire, never relax one energy, never despair; 

ut I charge them to maintain their lines, never retreat, never 
surrender, but continue this contest with unabated energy and 
renewed determination, and never cease until they have re- 
stored silver as standard monay in our financial system where 
our fathers placed it, where the Constitution defends it, and 
where it should remain to bless and encourage our people. 

Free and unlimited coinage of silverat a ratioof 16 to 1 isthe 
very citadel of our financial freedom, and the bulwark that is to 

rotect our independence. Save a full vote,a fair ballot, andan 

onest count, all else pales into insignificancs so long as silver 
is demonetized. 

The people will remember that the enemies of peonia free- 
dom and civil liberty will never make a direct and open attack 
upon popular rights, because they would be detected in their 
scheme of treason. They will never attempt to enact a law fix- 
ing the price of farm products or a day’s labor at a certain rate; 
this would be an Sree and flagrant violation of the most sacred 
8 of popular right and individual freedom, and bring 

own upon them the scorn and contempt of all Christian states- 
manship. 

But by insidious, unjust, and 8 legislation, and by a 
hypocrisy born of treason to pop rights, they will stealthily 
encroach upon the rights of the masses, and so artfully secrete 
their purpose that the people will not detect them in their 
treason until they have sapped and mined the very foundations 
of liberty and popular government, and when the indignation of 
an outraged people manifests itself in an effort to thwart these 
evil designs and re#stablish their liberties, this money power 
will be ready to spring a mine and hurl the masses into ever- 
lasting ruin and dependence, and overthrow free representative 
government. 

They have enacted legislation that has destroyed more than 
one-half of the standard money of the people, and thus reduced 
the price of the products of labor and the rate of wages, so that 
noremuneration will be received for the products of the farm, 
the workshops, and the price of wages; and in order to obscure 
and hide their pepe the cry will be proclaimed, and a mis- 
guided if not ve ress take Hp the cry and herald it 
over the land, that all this legislation is for the benefit of the 
poopie to secure the ‘‘helpless victims” in having an honest dol- 

ar for their products and labor. i 

We are told by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] that 
the ship of state is sinking. 

Who overloaded it? Republican extravagance and unlimited 
appropriations have weighed down and depleted the Treasury 
Department. 

Who have attempted to scuttle the ship and with the inspira- 
tion of the pirate sought to plunder the people’s cargo? 

The banks and gold-standard men, the Republicans and cuckoo 
Democrats have marshaled themselves in one solid phalanx un- 
der this piratical flag and pillaged the people by the demoneti- 
zation of silver. 

By establishing the gold standard the prices of farm products, 
the rate of wages, and the value of property have been so de- 
pressed and reduced that the people are unable to buy goods; 
their earnest efforts, directed by the most frugal economy, are 
employed to secure a scant living. 

hey make no demand for goods because they are unable to 
pay for them. Being no demand there are no importations of 
goods, a great sop or has taken place, and is increasing, and 
the Government finds itself without revenue and with an ex- 
hausted Treasury. 

By your legislation you have impoverished the people, you 
have killed the goose that laid the golden egg, and your Gov- 
ernment is now without the means to meet its liabilities. 

The President and the gold-standard Democrats told us last 
fall all our distress originated from the existence of the Sher- 
manlaw, and if we would repeal it immediate relief would bs at 
once realized and prosperity and content would at once return. 
The obnoxious law has been repealed over four months and the 
distress of the people grows more intense, and the embarrass- 
ments of the Treasury more alarming. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Will my friend allow me to propound a 
question to him? 

Mr. DENSON. I dislike to deny my courteous friend, but 
my time is limited, and he must excuse me. 


DECLINE IN SILVER, 


It is urged as a reason why this bill should not become a law, 
that silver has declined and we would have a debased currency, 
and it would be dishonest to the creditor to uire him to ac- 
cept in payment of his debt a 58-cent dollar. This argument is 
a miserable deception and fraud. 

It is true silver has declined as a commodity in the marts of 
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trade, but we all know that the purchasing power of the silver 
dollar is to-day the equal of the gold dollar. 

Anything in this country can hones with a silver dollar 
that can be purchased with a gold dollar, and just the same 
quantity can be with the one as with the other. 

Silver dollars can not be redeemed with gold dollars. There 
is no such as the redemption of a silver dollar. It stands 
on its own merits and on its own purchasing power the same as 
gold dollars. 

Silver dollars coined on a ratio of 16 to 1 are the equal of gold 
dollars in the purchasing of all the commodities of trade and in 
the payment of debts. 

There is no gold in the Treasury or anywhere in this country 
to redeem silver dollars, and there is no law in this country that 

uires-or even suggests the redemption of silver with gold 


q F 

But in the execution of the Bland-Allison and Sherman laws, 
the paper money issued for the purchase of the silver bullion, 
although on its face expressly declares that it will be redeemed, 
some in silver and some in coin, which means gold and silver, 
yetin order to maintain the gold standard, and to defeat the 

urpose of the law that made silver standard money, and admin- 

ter government in the interest of Wall street, the Secretaries 
of the Treasury have not coined the silver bullion into silver 
dollars with w to redeem the Treasury notes, as the law ex- 
E commanded, but they each have, and the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury continues to redeem all the paper mone 
2 the obligations of the Government in gold. And there 
no coinage of the silver bullion into silver dollars, and such 
bullion is discarded at the mints. 

By manipulation of the positive and express statutes of the 
United Stateson this silver-coinagequestion by the Secretaries of 
the Treasury, silver has been destroyed as standard money, and 
since the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law 
silver bullion has no chance to become a money metal. Silver 
bullion has been made the object-of legislative execration, and 
suspicion has been brought upon it by the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government. 

The United States Treasury and the banks refuse to pay out 
or receive silver dollars in payment of any balances due at the 
clearing houses, and refuse to pay out silver dollars in redemp- 
tion of any of the money obligations of the Government. 

By the manipulations of these institutions silver bullion has 
been deprived of all its functions.as a money metal and has been 
made a commodity of merchandise. 

It will be observed that every silver dollar that has been 
coined will purchase as many of the commodities of merchan- 
dise as a gold dollar will, the silver dollar has the same pur- 

power as the gold dollar, and you can not redeema sil- 
ver dollar any more you can redeem a gold dollar; there 
is no gold dollars behind the silver dollars with which the lat- 
ter may be vedeemed. 

Every silver dollar coined on a ratio of 16 to 1 is to-day on a 
pacity with the gold dollar, and the former meets all the de- 

and supplies all the necessities of the people, and is as 
valuable as money as the gold dollar. 


The value and purchasing powerof coined silver, invested with 
ia money function, is J on a parity with and the equal of 
0 


old 5 
It is beyond doubt, then, that silver has only declined as acom- 
modity of mer isa, and not as to its FPA Ba g power when 
coined and invested with the function of money. And as the 
coinage of silver bullion has been stopped, and its use as stand- 
ard money abandoned, and the function of money can not, with- 
out additional legislation, be conferred upon silver to be here- 
after coined, it is now needed and demanded only in the use of 
the arts and for purposes of manufacture and ornamentation. 

Suppose gold was treated the same as silver has been treated, 
and its function as money taken away, and its coinage stopped, 
and 5 ‘silver should be treated the same as gold, what 
would be the effect on the relative value of each? 


Gold would be relegated alone to its use and value in the arts, 


and for ofornamentation,and the money function would 
be taken iray irom it. > ; 
But silver, des its demand for use in the arts and for pur- 


poses of ornamentation, would have added to it the function of 
money, and silver bullion would appreciate in value and gold 
bullion would depreciate. Silver would be the only metal used 
as money of fi redemption, and it would perform the same 


and sole duty as money as gold now does. 
The demand and use for silver money would be doubled, the 


same as that of gold is now. 

It is known and admitted by all that as silver bullion.as a com- 
modity of merchandise has in so has wheat, so | 
has cotton, so has all . labor, and all the 
staple commodities, and if s 


ver has reached the lowest price 


ever known, so has wheat. Wages have sustained within the 
last year.an average decline of 20 per cent, and they are gradu- 


ally declining. In the last ten days the Fall River manufac- 
tories have made.a reduction of 10 per cent in the price of wages. 

We are therefore compelled to t that silver, having been 
deprived of all money functions and made a mere commodity of 
merchandise, as such it has declined in price the same as other 
staple commodities, itis in the same category with such com- 
modities. 

Gold being the only standard money, it performs the duty that 
both it and silver heretofore performed, and without any in- 
crease in the nup ly of gold. Hence,there being no increase in 
the supply of gold, and the duty it has to perform being doubled, 
and the demand also being doubled and increasing, the more ac- 
curate definition of the situation is that gold has appreciated 
more in value than that silver has declined. 

If gold has not 745 reciated in value and its purchasing power 
more than doubled, why have wheat, cotton, farm products, 
wages, and all staple commodities declined in price as well as 
silver? Only silver bullion has declined in price, and such bul- 
lion is handled alone as a commodity to be used in the arts and 
manufactures; it has been deprived of the money function. But 
thecoined silver dollar has the same purchasing power as a gold 
dollar has, it will pay as much taxes, debts, and supply all the 
necessariesand luxuries of life a gold dollar will. Silver dollars 
have not depreciated in value. 


PRICES. 


In the science of political economy, and in all economic dispu- 
tations, money means metallic money, gold and silver, and in 
this discussion when use the word money I mean gold and silver. 

Money is the standard of value, and a medium of exchange. 

Paper notes, paper moneys as they are called, are not money 
as the word is used in political economy, but mere promises of 
the sovereignty that issues them to redeem the same in metallic 
money, gold and silver. 

These paper notes are mere mediums of e, and are not 
the stan of value. They partake of but one of the elements 
of money—that is, a medium of exchange. Gold and silver not 
only are mediums of exc o but are standard of value. 

It is conceded by all intelligent and well-informed persons 
that the supply and demand for money determine its value, and 
the amount of money in circulation in acountry determines the 
price of commodities. 

If a country has more money than the normal demand for it, 
prices rise; or, in other words, the money depreciates; if a 
country has not enough money to mest the demand, prices fall 
or money appreciates, Nointelligent man utes the fact that 
more is not enough gold in the world to do the business of the 
world. 

As silver was a standard of value prior to its demonetization 
eg with gold, then the basis of all value was about double 
what itis now with the single gold standard. The supply of 
money was double whatit is now with the gold Ber Pe a The 
demand for money increases as the people progress, as the world 
advances, as population increases; then we find the demand for 
money increasing and the supply decreased one-half. Thestand- 
ard of value is decreased one- and the standard 
being gold, and it being admitted that there is not enough g 
to do the business of the world, the duty required of gold has 
been doubled, it has to perform the duty of both gold and silver, 
and the prices of all staple commodities and labor have alread 
declined 50 per cent, and must continue to decline until there 
a legitimate and proportionate relation between the supply and 
demand of gold money. 

As there is not enough gold to do the business of the world, 
prices will continue to decline and will remain until the supply 
of money, the standard of value, is increased. The only means 
by which the supply of money can be increased is by the free 
coinage of silver and its use as standard money, money of fiscal 
Serres the same as gold, and as is demanded by the Chicago 

‘orm. 
P Thro is no ground upon which to predicate any hope for an 
inerease in the price of farm products, of the products of the 
workshops, and of the wages of labor until we can expand and 
increase the standard of value, and this can only be done by the 
free coinage of silver and its use as I have just stated. 

This presents the importance of the free coinage of silver and 
its use as standard money to the farmer and wage-earner of the 
country. Their only chance and mere of escape from the thral- 
dom that hangs over them, that b them down and oppresses 
them, is in the free-coinage of silver, the expansion of the stand- 
ard of value. 

The farmers being in debt and their lands under mortgage, 
they have to produce twice as much to pay their debts as they 
would have to doif we had this expansion of the standard of 
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value by the free coinage of silver. Money being scarce, the 
supply being insufficient and hoarded in the ion of the 
money power, the rate of interest must be high if money can be 
borrowed on any security. We know that money can not be bor- 
rowed on real estate as a security, because the price of land is de- 
clining and there is no demand for it. 

The means and ability to discharge all debts have been de- 
creased two-fold; or in other words the value of the debt has 
been increased two - fold. 

We hear the exclamation of the gold-standard people that it 
is dishonest to pay a debt contracted for a hundred cents in the 
dollar with a sixty-cent silver dollar. I have just shown that 
no such thing exists or is proposed. The ery of dishonesty in 
never heard from the creditor—that it isdishonest to make the 
debtor pay two hundred cents in the dollar for a debt contracted 
at one hundred cents im the dollar. 

This latter condition of things has occurred when, by the de- 
monetization of silver, you force the debtor to raise twice the 
amount of produce to raise the hundred dollars he would have 
to raise if he had the benefits of the free coinage of silver and 
‘expansion of the standard of value. It is no longer a disputed 
fact but that the general financial depression and decline of 
prices set in in 1873. In that year the connecting link between 
gold and silver as money was cut asunder by demonetizing sil- 
ver. This depression and decline has continued since 1873 down 
to the present time, growing more intense and distressing each 
‘season, 

This was admitted in the last International Monetary Confer- 
ence held at Brussels, and no delegate from any of the nations 
represented at such conference disputed these facts, but all ad- 
mitted them to be true. 

Then the indisputable evidence is that the low prices of the 
products of labor, and all staple commodities must be because of 
the demonetization of silver. This presents a condition of af- 
fairs favorable and ‘profitable to the banks and money power 
and detrimental to the people. 


IN£LUX.OF SILVER UNDER FREE COINAGE. 


It is contended that if the United States opens her mints to 
the free coinage of silver that there will be such a deluge ofsil- 
ver from foreign countries that our financial system be sub- 
merged with it and we will be reduced to the single silver 
standard. 
People who assert this must certainly be able to point out the 
place and country that such large amount of silver is to come 
rom if they expect their statements to be received with serious 
consideration. 
For seven months the silver men have called on the gold stand- 
ard men to point out the country or place from Which such 
amount of silver was to come, and they have failed to respond 
‘to this day, with all the millions of money backing them, and 
with control of all the ways, means, and avenues of communi- 
‘cation with the world. Such an amount of silver is all a myth, 
and the statement is made only to alarm and frighten the weak 
and thoughtless. We will not get it from any country in Europe, 
because no nation in Europe has any more or as much silver as 
it needs. The European ratio is less than ours, and European 
nations are not so foolish as to transport their coin or bullion to 
us at a loss of not less than 3 per cent to have itcoined into Amer- 
ican dollars. 
x We will not get it from Mexico, as she needs more than she 
as. 
Secretary Windom in his last report to Congress stated ex- 
pressly that there was no known ‘accumulation of silver bullion 
outside the United States in any part of the world. 
It is an admitted fact from all persons that the anaty of 
coined gold and silver is about equal—about four billions each. 
The statistics show that for several years t there has been 
more silver (in value) coined than gold. From this the neces- 
sity for the use of silver money is demonstrated and that its coin- 
age = money continues even in the nations that have demone- 
tized it. 
This cry of a deluge of silver and driving gold out of the coun- 
if we should adopt the free coinage of silver was made when 
the Bland-Allison bill was enacted in 1878; but the facts have 
-proved all those alarmists to be false prophets. 
Uncontradicted and unimpeachable facts should and do con- 
‘vince all honest men of the result they tend to establish. 
The reports of the Director of the Mint show that the gold 
‘exported from the United States during 1873, when silver was 
demonetized, to 1878, when silver was partially monetized by 
the Bland-Allison act, was $126,000,000 more than was brought 
into our country. 
After the passage of the Bland-Allison act, the very instru- 
‘mentality the gold standard advocates said would drive gold out 
‘of the country, and during the eleven years of ‘its e nee, 


there was imported into this country $227,000,000 more gold than 
we exported; the gold went out while silver coinage was totally 
prohibited and demonetized, but with the partial restoration of 
silver the course of gold changed and it flowed in. 

The reports of the Director of the Mint show that when the 
Bland-Allison law went into operation our supply of gold was 
$210,000,000, and when it was repealed our supply of gold was 
$629,932,000; this shows, under the operation of the law that 
was condemned because it was said if enacted it would drive 
gold out of the country, thesupply of gold increased $448,932,000. 

tis a fact that the gold basis has been maintained, and our 
resumption of specio payments has been carried on by gold im- 
ported during operation of laws coining silver as money. 

It is a remarkable fact, as silver coinage has been suppressed 
our gold supply has decreased, and as silver is liberally coined 
our gold supply increases. 


CAN THE UNITED STATES MAINTAIN FREE OGINAGE AND THE RQUALITY 
BETWEEN GOLD AND SILVER COIN? 


It is claimed that the United States can not establish the free 
coinage of silver and maintain the parity between the gold and 
silver dollars, because the commercial nations havedemonetized 
silver and adopted gold as the only money of commerce, and the 
United States would be forced to settle all our foreign trade bal- 
ances in gold, and all such balances in our favor would be paid 
in silver, as our laws would treat silver as standard money, and 
thus all our gold would be driven out and we would be reduced 
to the silver standard. 

Suppose the balance of trade should be in favor of the United 
States as against England, Germany, or any gold-standard coun- 
try. It is assumed such debtor nation would pay the balance in 
silver, Admitit. From whence would the debtor nation se- 
cure the silver dollars to make such payment? 

It must not be overlooked that all nations use silver coin as 
standard money in the payment of all balances below a certain 
sum, say 825 by way of illustration, and silver money to such an 
amountis made legal tender in settlement of all such amounts 
and below. 

None of the countries referred to as gold standard have more 
silver than each needs, and as I before stated the silver coin of 
each is legal tender to a certain amount. 

Ifthe balance were paid the United States in silver coin it would 
be legal tender and such nation having no more silver than it 
needs would have to supply the deficiency, and she could only 
supply it by pur t with gold, with commissions, bróker- 
age, transportation, difference in ratio added. It would be u 
losing business then to such nation to make the payment in sil- 
ver, and business 8 018 would at once suggest the payment in 

old. Such nation co not get the silver from the United 

tates, because silver dollars in the United States would be equal 
to gold dollars, and there would be no gain to swap dollars, but 
the debtor nation would lose commissions and brokerage to do so. 

Tf there was that immense and inexhaustible quantity of silver 
bullion in existence that the gold men claim, but which they 
never have been able to point out or locate either in the present 
or prognosticate of the future, the condition might be different. 
The United States would always have gold to pay her balances, 
as she produces $30,000,000 annually of gold. All her bonds, 
until the recent issue of the $50,000,000, are 8 in coin, and 
silver is coin, and the interest thereon would be paid in silver. 

The observation and experience of all intelligent men have 
reached one undeniable and universal truth, and that is, that 
the people always demand that . eee money in payment 
of their property, products, and labor, of which they can get the 
most for a given quantity of what they have forsale. In other 
words, they demand the cheaper legal-tender money, the money 
they can secure the most of for the least ches GER 

This truth supports the doctrine of the Gres 
paraded by the gold-standard advocates. 

If silver is thecheaper money than gold, then the people would 
demand it in . of their pr ı products, and labor. 

It is a known fact that there is not enough of both gold and 
silver in the United States, and in the whole world, to do the 
business of the world. If there was there would be no necessity 
for the issue of the innumerable amounts of paper notes. 

In case of the free coinage of silver, the business of the people 
of the United States would require more money of gold and sil- 
ver than there is in the country; they would according ‘to the 
established fact just stated first take up the silver money, and 
there not being enough of this gold would at once come into cir- 
culation, and there would be a parity between gold and silver 
coinage in their power and use as money. 


law,so much 


The demand for money by the people of the United States in- 
ae S ra 4 We are the greatest money-absorbing people 
the world. 


Our population increases about 2} per cent annually, and the 
demand for money increases with the population. Our territory 
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is vast and our natural resources are inexhaustible and of the 


finest and most valuable and variable character. Our inter- 
state commerce is almost inestimable; the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, one only of our many vast transportation 1 1 carries 
ae tons of freight each year than the whole British merchant 
marine. 

Our people are the most progressive, and their business in- 
creases more rapidly than any other people. American energy 
and American genius are unexcelled. 

The United States is the greatest manufacturing country, and 
the wealthiest and most powerful nation on earth. 

Our condition calls forand the energiesand genius of our peo- 
ple demand more money than any other people. 

England will never consent to the free coinage of silver, and 
to no international agreement as to its coinage, because she is 
the creditor nation of all others, and proposes to control the 
Ser of the world by controlling the money standard of the 
world. 

THE UNITED STATES HAS LOST NOTHING BECAUSE OF DECLINE IN PRICE OF 
SILVER BULLION, 

The idea that the United States has lost on the purchase of 
silver bullion because of the decline in the price of it as a com- 
modity is an absurdity. 

The most valuable function that can be conferred upon any 
metal is that of money. 

The money function has been taken away from silver, hence 
it is only demanded and valuable for its use in the arts and 
manufactures. 

Suppose the United States were to confer the money function 
upon silver and admit it to coinage equally with gold, as de- 
manded by the Chicago platform, then the demand for the bul- 
lion would be increased and the most valuable use and function 
would be conferred on it that can be conferred upon any metal, 
that of the money function, and this would of necessity increase 
the demand and make the use more valuable and indispensable. 

The value of money is determined by the law of demand and 
supply. We know there is not enough of both gold and silver 
in the United States to meet the demands of the people; then 
the demand being greater than the supply the value would be at 
par with all other money metals, because it would perform the 
same Office. 

This proposition is demonstrated by the fact that the silver 
dollars that have been coined in the United are now equal in 
purchasing power with gold dollars, and will buy as many of the 
comforts at luxuries of life and supply all the wants of the busi- 
ness and of the people as gold will. 

The decline in the price has been only of silver bullion asa 
commodity, bereft of all money functions. 

No reasonable man can expect silver, deprived of the money 
function, to be of the value of gold at a ratio of 16 tol; but if you 
will add the money function, we see it demonstrated that silver 
money on a ratio of 16 to 1 is the equal of gold money, by the 

resent use of the silver dollars by the people of the United 
tates. 

All this denunciation of silver is a dodge and subterfuge to 
alarm the people and prevent free coinage that bonds may be 
issued to place additional burdens on the people and benefit the 
banks. 

Ishall not argue the particular provisionsof the bill now under 
consideration, because if I am correct in the argument I have 
made then the necessity of passing the bill is absolute, and it 
should become a law as soon as ible. 

No one can read and understand the utterances made by the 
delegates at the Brussels conference, convened in November, 
1892, whether the delegate was a monometallist or bimetallist, 
but will come to the irresistible conclusion that all agreed that 
there was a monetary evil throughout the civilized world re- 

uiring a remedy, and there was a consensus of opinion among 
the whole conference, except the delegates from Great Britain, 
that the evil was the demonetization of silver and the remedy 
was a more liberal and extended coinage and use of silver as 
money. Even the British delegation admitted the necessity of 
an international bimetallic agreement. 

Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, a delegate from the Indian goy- 
ernment, said: 


Our predecessors in the Paris mone conferences of 1878 and 1881 -were 
almost unanimous in the opinion that silver must be rehabilitated. Some 
were of the ss that matters would right themselves, whilst others con- 
sidered that the remedy could only come by reéstablishing the link that had 
existed between gold and silver r to 1873. 

The opinion of the latter was undoubdtedlyright. Matters have gone from 
bad to worse. 


Sir William Houldsworth, a delegate from Great Britain, 
A further fall in the level of prices would bea disaster. I frankly admit 


that, in my opinion, there will never be a permanent solution of this difficulty 
until we have an international bimetallic agreement. 
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The delegates from the Netherlands were of the same opinion. 
Mr. Alph. Allard, a delegate from Belgium, said: 


The crisis which oppresses us is no birth of yesterday. 1t dates from 1878, 
the moment when coinage of silver was 5 ed in Europe. The 
true remedy, which would be at the same time efficacious and thorough, 
would be the reéstablishment of free coinage of silver. 

To recapitulate what I said awhile ago, that the cause of the 
distressed and unhappy condition of the agricultural, industrial, 
and labor classes of the civilized world can be traced directly to 
the demonetization of silver in 1873. In some quarters an ef- 
fort is made to escape the demands of the Chicago platform for 
the free coinage of silver upon the ground that the word " free ” 
does not occur in the platform. 

This idea comes from two classes of persons, the deceitful, who 
declared to the ple during the national campaign that the 
platform meant free coinage, but they had a secret mental res- 
ervation if the Democratic party was successful in the contest 
they would serve the banks and gold-standard advocates and re- 
fuse to carry out the provisions of the platform. They employ 
the e of the hired advocate to impress the popular 
mind that as the word free does not appear in the platform it 
does not mean free coinage. Another classcontend for the same 
thing because they are ignorant and know no better and always 
1 the lead of someone else; always have a boss to direct 
them. 

This absurd idea is made more glaring and contemptible by 
the language of the platform. It declares that, We hold to the 
use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the country, 
and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminat- 
ing against either metal or charge for mintage.” The mints 
coin gold free and unlimited, and the platform demands that 
silver shall stand on the same plane with gold without any dis- 
crimination against the one or the other, or charge for mintage. 

There is an axiom that no intelligent man denies and controls 
in logic, as in mathematics. It is: Things equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other.” The platform makes the coin- 
age of gold and silver equal. 

A faithful Democrat, who feels his responsibility to his con- 
stituents and appreciates the trust confided to him by the peo- 
ple, would as soon advocate the demonetization of gold as he 
wowa that of silver, in view of the demands of the Chicago plat- 

orm. 

A refusal to carry out the demands of the platform as to silver 
is as flagrant violation of its terms and as rank treason to the 
people as would be the demonetization of gold. An individual 
may have his personal ideas as to the correct thing to be done 
under certain conditions, but when he accepts a power of at- 
torney from another, and submits to become an agent to exe- 
cute and enforce the 8 of the power of attorney, he sub- 
ordinates his individual opinions and all honor, all truth, and 
all conscience and good faith require that he should observe the 
terms of the agency or resign the trust. Public office is a pub- 
lic trust; the platform established and demands the enforcement 
of certain trusts toward silver, to wit, freecoinage, and a faith- 
ful public officer can not escape the performance of such public 
duty because of individual opinions contrary to the terms of the 
platform. 

The platform of a politicalparty is the public law of the party 
and the rule of conduct prescribed for all officials who recogniza 
allegiance to it. An agent can not and does not bind the prin- 
cipal by a W violation of the authority conferred upon the 
agent. So binding is the rule of obedience imposed upon an 
agent to the instructions of his principal that it has become a 
maxim, “An agent must obey orders if it breaks principals.” A 
public office is not conferred upon an incumbent for him tocarry 
out his own views and to secure his own individual interests 
and to benefit him, but it isa sacred trust such incumbent un- 
dertakes to honestly and faithfully observe and execute the 
written laws of the Government and of the political party that 
conferred the trust; the trust must be construed by the language 
in which it is expressed; it is the law to the official and not to 
be made subservient to, or to be displaced by, his own personal 
views. 

Another view is advanced that the platform did not contem- 
plate free coinage of silver because the price of silver bullion, 
that has been deprived of the money function, and is not now 
coined in the United States as money, is worth less than gold 
bullion, which has the money function and is coined as money. 
We have before shown that if silver bullion should be treated at 
the mints and used by the Government the same as gold is, and 
as demanded by the Chicago platform, that silver would at once 


advance to the price it maintained prior to 1873, when it was de- 
monetized. 

It can not be said in order to sustain the condemnation of sil- 
ver that it declined under the operation of the Sherman law, 
because under that law silver was not coined, was not used as 
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standard money, but was debased by governmental manipula- 
tion and practically demonetized, and to remedy this nefarious 
debasement of silver the Chicagoplatform demanded the repeal 
of the Sherman law and called for the free coinage of silver as 
standard money. 

I repeat what I said before, to show that silver money will 
maintain its parity with gold, the silver dollars that have been 
coined purchases as much of everything as 1 dollars will, 

ys as many taxes and public obligations as gold will, and liqui- 
Aales as many debts. Only the banks and money-changers re- 
fuse silver and decry it. 

The only effectual remedy for our depleted Treasury, the only 
means to alleviate the destitution and suffering of our people, is 
to keep faith with the people, carry outfully and to the letter the 
pledges made to them during the national campaign and as are 
embalmed in the Chicago platform. 

If we will do what the people have instructed us to do, they 
will be responsible for the Treasury, they will take care of it, 
and instantly meet every demand made upon it. The people 
have told us what to do to supply the Treasury; why not do as 
they 5 Why not obey them instead of 5 all street? 
If we obey the people and the Treasury is not replenished, then 
the people will not be offended, will not hold us responsible, but 
they in their might and with our inexhaustible resources will 

romptly find means to meet all obligations upon the public 

easury. 

Let us come away from the burning of incense to Baal and 
worship of the golden calf on Wall street and return to Wash- 
ington, enforce the Constitution that gives the free coinage of 
both gold and silver to the people as their money, secured to 
them by the wisdom and justice of the fathers, and the Ameri- 
can people will be happy and content, and with one loud acclaim 
that will reverberate down the corridors of time will call us 
blessed. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


The Tariff. 
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HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 11, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation,to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: During this debate frequent reference has 
been made to the present condition of the country. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] closed his address by re- 
ferring to the deplorable condition of labor. He said that thou- 
sands upon thousands of persons were out of employment, that 
factories were closed, and that business was at astandstill. He 
referred also to the fact that many laborers in the country 
were objects of charity, and that free eating houses and soup 
houses had been opened in many 2 of the country for the 
purpose of feeding the starving millionsof the land. It is worth 
while, therefore, to inquire as to the causes which have produced 
this condition. 

It seems to me that after thirty years of trial in this country 
of a high protective tariff the present condition of business 
isa sufficient argument for 3 that system of taxation. 
If the condition of labor to-day is as portrayed by gentlemen 
upon the other side of the Chamber, I desire to ask whether 
those laborers now in such distress have not had the benefit of 
thirty years of protective tariff, a tariff that was invoked in their 
interests and for their protection? It seems to me that if this 
tariff had been such a great thing for the workingman that in 
thirty years’ experience he ought to have been able to have laid 
up a few dollars in a savings bank to protect him against a rainy 
day. But under this“ glorious system of protection” for labor 
the laboring men of the country have been living from hand to 
mouth, and as soon as a factory closes and they are thrown out 
of em loyment they become objects of charity. 

If, Mr. Chairman, we shall pass this bill ai give the country 
thirty years of tariff for revenue only, and at the end of that 
time the laboring men of the country are not in a better condi- 
tion than to-day, I will vote with you to repeal that measure and 
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to enact a h protective tariff again. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. 


MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND LOTS. 


But protectionists tell us that this system was also passed for 
the benefit of the farmers ofthe country. I hold that the farm- 
ers have not prospered under protection. I have just obtained 
from the Census Office a complete summary of the indebtedness 
hanging over the homes of the farmers of this country at this 
time, or which was in force on the Ist day of January, 1890. 

The aggregate in 44 States in the Union is appalling; and itis 
enough of itself to account for greater distress than prevailed 
last summer, and greater than now prevails in the land. The 
aggregate mortgage indebtedness on all real estate, on homes 
and business houses, in 44 States, is $5,967,492,904, a per capita 
indebtedness of nearly $100 on all the people of the country. 
The mortgage indebtedness of California is $200 per capita; 
Colorado $206; in Connecticut $107; in Illinois $100; in lowa $104, 
and in Kansas 8170. Massachusetts, which ought to have been 
made rich by this time by the great protection that all her in- 
dustries get, has a mortgage indebtedness of $144 per capita; 
Minnesota has $152, and Nebraska, whose distinguished Senator 
[Mr. ALLEN] I see before me, is living under an indebtedness of 
$126 per capita. New York, the great Empire State of the Union, 
which ought to have been benefited, it seems to me, if any State 
in the Union by a protective system, has a mortgage indebted- 
ness upon its real-estate amounting to $268 per capita. 

Mr. REED. Then New York is worse off than Nebraska. 

Mr. SPRINGER. New York is worse off than Nebraska, so 
far as the amount of real-estate indebtedness is concerned. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. What State of the Union is best 
off, from that standpoint? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The one that has the least indebtedness. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Which one is that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I believe it is Georgia, as far as mortgage 
indebtedness is concerned. It has an indebtedness of $15 per 
capita. I do not mean to say that Georgia is a richer or greater 
State than is New York or Illinois, but that so far as mor 
indebtedness is concerned she is less encumbered. Pennsylva- 
nia, with her great manufacturing industries, has heaped upon 
her a mortgage indebtedness of $117 per capita; and Rhode Is- 
land, a manufacturing province, has $106 ahead upon her people. 
This indebtedness has been accumulating at a rapid rate. An 
extra Census Bulletin, giving statistics of farms, homes, and 
mortgages, being a summary of 33 out of the 44 States in the 
Union, issued November 28, 1893, contains the following state- 
ments in reference to those 33 States: 


The number of mort made yearly varies very nearly as the incurred 
debt varies. In 1880, 469,700 mortgages stating amount of debt were made 
and 894,732 mortgages in 1889. The number of 5 made in 1889 gained 
90.49 per cent upon those made in 1880; the amount of debt incurred, 156.04 
percent. During the ten years preceding June 1, 1890, the population in- 
creased 25.75 per cent. 

Mortgages On acres.—A debt of %3,573,582,435 was placed on acre tracts 
during the ten years, or 37.74 cent of the total for acre tracts and lots, and 
this amount was represented by 3,357,742 mortgages, or 48.33 per cent of the 
total number. In the annual amount of mo: on acres there was an 
er a Bats b v ed s 
cline 52 a resumption of tbe pro ve enc; 
an incurred debt of €418,990,153 in 1880. s 

Mortgages on lots.—Of the total amount of the real-estate mortgage debt 
incurred during the ten years 85,895,584. a oe Mpe cent, encumbered lots. 
The amount incurred in 1880 was 286,387,443; in 1887 it was $817,723,445. The 
amount fell to 8817. 105,973 in 1880, from which year it rose to 902.745, 227 in 
1889. The gain in number of — ＋ gla in 1889 over those of 1880 was 170. 37 
per cent; in amount of incurred debt, 236.17 per cent. 

Number of acres and lots covered.—During the ten years 397,013,430 acres were 
encumbered by 3,365,678 m , Stating and not stating amount of debt. 
In 1880 the number of acres encumbered was 29,706,934; in 1889, 42,556,311; but 
the largest number of acres covered by mortgage was 47,566,282 in 1887. The 
increase of 1889 over 1880 in number of mor 
Lots to the number 6,200,463 were encumber ur 
mortgages, stating and not stating amount of debt; 
1889. Increase of 1889 over 1880, 212.12 per cent. 


Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gen- 
tleman will allow me ask him a single question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I would ask my friend if he 
has examined as to the difference between the mortgage in- 
debtedness of Illinois in the towns and cities; and if he doesnot 
know that by far the larger portar the indebtedness of the State 
of Illinois is in the city of Chicago alone—that it exceeds all the 
farm mortgages in the entire State? 

Mr. SPRINGER. armen fp isa very great city; andin 187la 
fire swept over it, and wiped it out of existence. An enormous 
amount of indebtedness was created in rebuilding it, and that 
indebtedness has not all been extinguished as yet; and hence 
there is a larger indebtedness in the State of Illinois than there 
would have been had not Chicago been destroyed by fire. That 
State has not so heavy a mortgage debt on the farms as some 
other States of the Union. 


8 Wedate BPE 
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The total amount of real-estate mortgages in existence in the 
- State of Illinois January 1, 1890, was as follows: 


Cp anam sieht Sa A $165, 289, 112 
avy Shi saa SRS ea as ae RR a 219, 010, 038 
T a heel Spo ahs a ge 384, 299, 150 


The percentage of indebtedness on lands was 43.01; on lots it 
was 56.99. The chief portion of the State’s debt on lots is in 
Cook County, the amount being $177,452,904, which is 81.03 per 
cent of the total debt on lots. The total mortgage debt inCook 
County, on lands and lots, is $191,518,209, which is 49.84 per 
cent of the total amount in force againstreal estate in the State. 
The per capita debtin force in Cook County is $161; in the State 
outside of Cook County it is 373 per capita. 


CONFORMING TO NEW CONDITIONS. 


But ft seems to me that there is in the present condition of 
the country another reason for a portion, though perhapsa small 
ae of the distress that prevails. Those who are engaged 

munuf.icturing and in mercantile business are carrying on 
their business for purposes of gain. They are not doing it for 
their health: they are looking closely to business conditions. 
This bill offers to the manufacturers of the country free raw ma- 
terial, cheaper materials in all the leading industries, and this 
offer, which it is believed by the country will soon be realized, 
has caused the merchants dealing in the leading products to buy 
as closely as possible to their actual sales, and that has caused 
the manufacturers to shut down to a great extent and refuse to 
manufacture unless where they have orders in advance, while 
the merchants, as I have said, are backward in giving orders be- 
cause they are waiting to . goods at cheaper rates. 

Therefore the very proffer in this bill of cheaper materials 
has caused the leading industries of the country to hesitate 
about having large stocks on hand which they may possibly be 
compelled to dispose of at unprofitable rates after the goods 
made from cheaper raw materials come into the market. This 
cause of itself would account, as I have said, for some of the dis- 
tress which prevails in the land. But,inso far as this cause af- 
fects our present conditions, I appeal to those in every part of 
the country who are put at a Seats by the temporary 
stopping of the wheels of industry, to consider that this is anat- 
ural result of existing surroundings. They must bide their time 
and endure for a brief period this inevitable result. 

AGGRAVATING THE HARDSHIPS OF LABOR 

I am inclined to the opinion, however, that the manufac- 
turers of the country in many instances have been very will- 
ing to magnify the distress which prevails. They havein many 
cases been more than anxious to close their establishments, to 
turn their employés out of doors, and tell them that they were 
driven to this by the threatened passage of tariff legislation 
by Congress. hey were willing to increase and aggravate 
the suffering of the workingmen in order to induce them to join 
in the clamor against the Democratic party, to prevent the rep- 
resentatives of the people, if possible. from carrying into effect 
the pledges which they made when they were elected in 1892. 
The most heartless cruelty in some cases has been practiced 
upon workingmen for the pur of emphasizing and aggra- 
vating the distress which prevailsinthe country. The proprie- 
tors were not suffering for bread. The many years in which 
they have enjoyed the benefits of the high protective tariff have 
enabled them to lay up a competency. They can withstand the 

ressure of hard times without depriving themselves or their 
families of any of the comforts of life, but the workingmen of 
the country, for whose benefit protection has been invoked, find 
themseives in a condition of starvation as soon as factories are 
closed and they are thrown out of employment. 

In too many instances they were living from hand to mouth, 
and were iil-prepared in the midst of winter for a lockout anda 
cessationof employment. This tothem meantstarvation almost 
from the very beginning of the shutting down of establishments, 
This criticism is not meant for allengaged in manufacturing in- 
dustries, who have been compelled toclose their establishments. 
It is only meant for those whose condition did not warrant the 
arbitrary and unjustifiablestopping of business that has been done 
throughout the country. Some reduction of production was in- 
evitable, but half hours could have been established, shorter 
time could have been arranged and the necessary lessening of 

uction to meet future conditions that were inevitable might 
ve been brought about without all this suffering. 

The very fact the gentlemen upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber are so eager to magnify every case of distress which the 
newspapers furnished shows that they are trying to take advan- 
tage of the misfortunes of the people and to turn them to parti- 
san purposes. This cry 
sentatives of the people from the discharge of their duty. ey 
were elected for the purpose of revising the tariff by reducing 


of calamity will not frighten the repre- 


it. The people expect their representatives to carry out the 
pledges which they have made, and they intend to doit! There 
may be suffering for a time, but the property which will ensuo 
will far outweigh the suffering which preceded it. 

Soon, I hope, this bill will becomea law, and the sooner the 
better, because every hour of unnecessary Salaya depriving the 
workingmen of the country of employment, which they are cer- 
tain to get when the bill becomes a law. We can not do a 

reater service to labor or to capital than by putting this bill 
nto operation at the earliest possible moment. 
A PREDICTION. 


Now, mark the prediction: As soon as this bill passes every 
wheel will be started anew, every furnace that is now closed 
will be put into blast, and all the instrumentalities of produc- 
tion will be again broughtinto active operation. When we start 
out upon the new race of existence in this country with free ma- 
terials for our manufacturing industries, we will experience & 
revival of prosperity which has never been seen in this country 
before. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Already we are breaking down the walls, the Chinese walls, 
that have been erected around us, and are taking possession of 
the world's markets. Reduce the high prices of the materials 
that enter into production, give the country free coal, free iron, 
free coke, free wool, free dyestuffs, cheaper machinery for pro- 
duction, and soon we shall move out of the environment which 
confines us to a market patronized by only sixty-five millions of 
people, and take our share in the markets of the world, which 
are patronized by one billion five hundred millions of people. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 


THE BILL NOT PERFECT. 


The pending bill does not contain every provision that might 
wisely have been incorporated in it. ossibly it might have 
been improved. IfI had the framing of it I certainly would 
have made it different in some respects from what it is, but itis 
the best effort of those who have been e ed in the work, and 
we will accept it as an advance in the mant direction and as 
doing perhaps all that we can do at this e by tariff legisla- 
tion to revive the drooping industries of the country, to enable 
our manufacturers to make the goods that are necessary for our 
own consumption, and also for the consumption of many of the 
people of other countries, to enable our working people to obtain 
renewed employment at better wages, and to restore general 
prosperity toour land. 

THE SUGAR BOUNTY. 


If I had been framing this bill, Mr. Chairman, I would not 
have left the bounty upon sugar. The Democratic party has 
placed itself upon recor: ainst all bounties, and in every cam- 
paign when that question been before the people we have 

enounced the bounty system as one without warrant in tho 
Constitution., Of course in this bill the bounty is retained in 
only a moditied form, but the principle is preserved, which is 
objectionable to the Democrats of the country generally. Rather 
than continue the bounty on sugar I wo ¢ have preferred a 
duty of Icent a pound upon that article. This would have 
raised $37,000,000 of revenue, and relieved us of the $10,000,000 
which we now pay annually under the McKinley act as a bounty 
to the sugar-growers. I would also have put a light tax upon tea 
and coffee which would be a tariff for revenue only; for these are 
articles which, when taxed, bring every dollar that the people 
pay into the people's Treasury. A light tax upon those articles 
would scarcely be felt by the masses of the people, each one 
bearing a small portion, and the whole being thoroughly dis- 
tributed throughout all parts of the countryand would have fur- 
nished revenue under the terms of this bill amounting to $60,- 
000,000, including the tax of 1 cent a pound upon sugar. 


DIAMONDS AND ARTICLES OF LUXURY SHOULD BE TAXED. 


There are some other provisions of this bill which I would 
have changed in the interest of a larger revenue. Diamonds, 
precious stones, and certain kinds of jewelry, which were taxed 
10 per cent under the McKinley act, are taxed by this bill 15 per 
cent. The pretext for a low rate on such articles is that if they 
are taxed highly they will be smuggled into our ports, and we 
would get no revenue at all from them. In my opinion, if the 
tax upon these articles were 50 per cent ad valorem we could 
increase the revenue by $3,000,000, while we might allow two or 
three millions for the loss by smuggling. There are three or 
four large houses in the city of New York alone that could pay 
all this revenue, and that would not dare to put upon their 
shelves a single article for which they could not show acustoms 
receipt. I would also leave the tax of $12 a pound on opium, 
where it has stood for some years, and save $400,000 of revenue. 
I would leave the tax on cigars and cigarettes where it was in- 
stead of reducing it, and thus save $1,000,000 of revenue. I would 
leave the agricultural schedule where it was, although imper- 
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fect, and thus save $1,200,000 of revenue. I would leave the silk 
schedule as it was and thus save $3,000,000. 

There are also other schedules in the bill in which changes 
might have been made that would have produced, including the 
items I have just mentioned, at least $15,000,000. If these pro- 
visions had been incorporated in the bill there would have been 
no ground for the criticism made by the gentleman from Maine, 
who spoke awhile ago [Mr. DINGLEY], as to the deficit of reve- 
nue, which, assuming the importations to be the same as they 
were last year, will be about 805, 000, 000. 


TARIFF FOR REVENUE OR FOR PROTECTION. 


Our protectionist friends succeeded, after thirty years of trial 
and manipulation, in fixing the tariff in this country exactly as 
they desired it should be. The McKinley act was the consum- 
mation of all their hopes and policies. It put on the free list 
every thing that produced revenue only, and put on the tax list 
everything that produced from two to five do of protection 
for every dollar of revenue that went into the Treasury. It 
was a tariff for protection with incidental revenue. The error 
that we may now commit is in endeavoring to establish a revenue 
tariff upon that basis, leaving on the free list articles which 
8 revenue only and continuing to tax those which pro- 

uce more protection than revenue. 


DOES PROTECTION PROTECT? 


This leads me tothe inquiry whether protection does really pro- 
tector not. What is protection? It is a tax avowedly im d 
n articles coming into this country from abroad which are 
8 ar to articles produced in this country, for the purpose of 
keeping out of or compelling the foreign article to pay a penalty 
for coming into this market, in order that the home producer 
may charge a larger price for his products than he could other- 
wise do. If this is not protection, then I do not know what 
protection is. 

But gentlemen tell us, as my distinguished colleague [Mr. HOP- 
KINS] told us yesterday, that protection brings down the price 
of articles; and a familiar example cited in this connection is 
steel rails. Itis said that when we began imposing a duty for 
protection on steel rails the price was $100 a ton, and that now 
they are worth only $24 a ton—a reduction which it is claimed 
has been brought about by the protective tariff. 

I would like to ask any reasonable man how it is that the man- 
ufacturer can afford to pay his employés higher wages if he is 
compelled to sell his products for a lower price than he could 
pay if he got a higher price for his product. These gentlemen 
are telling us all the time that the tariff is bringing down the 
price of articles on which it operates, and at the same time they 
are telling us that the manufacturer can afford to pay higher 
wages for his labor. If it were the fact that the manufacturer 
can afford to pay higher wages with lower rates for his finished 
product, he would come to Congress and say so. But he does 
not. He knows that he does get a higher rate under a protect- 
ive tariff than he could otherwise get; else he would not invoke 
such protection. 

There is another question which I want to ask: If protection 
has brought down the price of steel rails in this country, what 
brought down the price in a Ngai inGermany, in France,and 
in all the rest of the world? In all the countries of the world 
where steel railsare manufactured and where they are admitted 
free of duty, the price has always been less than it has been in 
this ghee hi and the difference has been nearly the difference 
of the tariff which we impose. Steel rails are worth about $19 
or $20 a ton in England now, and in this country the price is 
down to $24 a ton. What isit that has brought the price in 
England down to$19a ton? Surely it was not a protective tariff, 
for land is a free-trade country. Gentlemen overlook one 
of the greatest of existing forces applicable to this question. It 
is improved processes of production that have reduced prices. 
Prices of manufactured articles would have been lower in this 
country if we had had no tariff at all, and we could have better 
survived the present condition—this financial crisis—if there 
had never been imposed in this country any protective tariff 
whatever. 

WHEN A TARIFF PROTECTS, 

Ido not claim that a tariff upon a foreign article increases the 

ce of the home product of like character in every instance. 

e must look at this subject intelligently and in the light of 
existing conditions. There are certain rules governing this 
sub ect as there are rules governing all other questions. If we 
do not produce of any particular commodity a sufficient amount 
to supply our wants, and a portion of our supply must come in 
from a road to meet 2 eee = rey is that whatever 
tariff you impose u the incoming ole imposes a like bur- 
den—not a tariff, N like burden upon 3 at 
home. This rule is subject to some exceptions, especially in tne 
case of wool; but generally it holds true. 


It is also true that where we produce in this coun 
than we can consume and must send the surplus ab 
whatever we get abroad for our surplus products fixes the price 
of the home commodity. If the tariff on wheat and corn were 
ten times as much as it is to-day it would not affect the prices 


more 
, then 


of those articles a particle. The price is fixedin Liverpool, and 

we must take that price, less the cost of carrying the article to 

that market. A tariff of a dollar a bushel would not affect the 
price in this market. So that a tariff on articles of which we 

proauce a surplus in this country does not afford any protection; 
tis a delusion and a snare. 

There are many articles about which there is some doubt at 
the time of production as to whether we raise a sufficient quan- 
tity or not. Sometimes a little goes abroad, sometimes we have 
only enough for our own consumption; sometimesin the ch 
of trade these articles are shipped into one or another portion 
of the country, so that we can not tell from the markets whether 
the ruling price is fixed in Liverpool or is fixed by the amount of 
production in thiscountry. In such cases the tariff may operate 
or not. Each particular article must be determined by itself. 


RULES DETERMINING PROTECTION. 


In an article which I furnished to one of the leading es 
of the country in 1883, I laid down the rules more specifically 
upon this subject. I will repeat them here: 

First rule—It the home product of a given article is not equal to the 
home demand for consumption, and imports of like character come in to 
supply the deficiency, the whole amount of the tax on the imported article 
2 be added to the price of the home product as well as to the price of the 

This rule is subject to some exceptions, especially in reference 
to wool. While the home product does not equal the home de- 
mand, the amount of the tariff on the foreign product is not 
added to the domestic product for the reason that the imported 
wool is not practically of the same quality as the domestic and 
does not come in competition with it. The imported wool is in- 
tended for mixing with the domestic product, and the amount 
of domestic wool which will be required for use in this coun- 
try is limited by the amount which is required for mixing with 
foreign wools in order to produce the quality of cloth desired. 
There is, therefore, practically no competition between the two 
articles. I will refer to this subject more at length before I con» 
clude my remarks. 

The second rule as to the effect of tariff upon imported arti- 
cles is as follows: 

Second rule.—It the home procuct is equal to or exceeds the home demand, 
but can not be exported without loss to the producer or manufacturer, the 
increased cost of the home product will be measured by the cost of produc- 
tion, with such profitsas may be permitted by domestic competition, and 
will always be less than the tax upon the foreign product. 

For example, steel rails are quoted in England at this time at 
$18.50 to $19 a ton. The tariff is$13.44 a ton. The price of steel 
rails in this country is about 824 a ton. If the tariff were all 
added to the price of the foreign rails they would cost in this 
country $31.94 per ton, but by competition among domestic man- 
ufacturers the ruling price in this country is less than it would 
be if the whole were added. In this case the increased 
cost by the tariff is only $5.50 a ton. 

The third rule is as follows: 

Third rule. It home products exceed the home demand for consumption 
and can be exported at a profit to the ucer or manufacturer, the 
sition of a duty on imported articles of like character will not affect the price 
of the home product, 

This is the rule which applies to nearly all farm products in 
this country, and by keeping it steadily in mind it will be seen 
that farmers receive no benefit whatever from the tariff except 
in a few isolated cases. If my time will permit, I will recur to 
this subject again, and show how little benefit, if any, farmers 
derive from the tariff. 

DO CANADIANS PAY THE TARIFF? 


I have been interested in a report made by Senator MORRILL 
on trade with Canada, in which, after an investigation, he re- 
poris woe in — the price of certain nos such as horses, 
cattle, sheep, , pease, , potatoes, butter, eggs, and poul- 
try, was invariants less in the Dominion than in the United 
States, and the dillerence in price was the difference between 
the tariff which was imposed by this country upon those articles 
coming into this. In other words, in that case the foreigner 
paid the tax. (See Senate Report No. 619, first session ty- 
second Congress, ) 

A commission came to this country last summer from the is- 
land of Bermuda, Zope nang that onions and potatoes coming 
from that country into the United States were depressed in price 
by reason of our tariff, and that their people had to bear the 
burden of such taxation. There was some truth in that. There 
is some truth in what Senator MORRILL states in regard to 
prices in Canada. 
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There is an explanation of this which gentlemen ought to bear 
in mind, and it is this, that if products grown in Canada are of 
a bulky nature, as those mentioned are, and the Government of 
the United States imposes a tariff upon such articles when im- 
ported into this country, the Canadian farmer must take into 
consideration what it will cost him to get the articles into the 
United States market after the tariff is paid. If he can get his 
product into this country and pay the tariff for less than he can 
ship the articles to England where he can take it in free—in 
other words, if the freights to England or Europe, which he is 
obliged to pay, are greater than our tariff and the freight to 
this country, he chooses this market, sends his products here 
and submits to the exaction. In that case the Canadian pays the 
tax, or a portion of it, at least. 

But while this is true in theory, practically it has very little 
application. Take, for instance, apples. Ina single year 67,000 
barrels of Canadian apples came into this country; but they were 
winter apples. Some apples went from this country into Can- 
ada—apples marketed inthesummer. They did not enter the 
respective countries at the same time, but at different times. 
There was no competition, and relative prices cut no figure 
whatever. So with potatoes. Sometimes we have a large sur- 
plus of potatoes in this country; and then Canadian potatoes do 
not affect the price here. When we have asurplus, more than 
we can consume, if the Canadian finds it cheaper to bring his 
product to our market than to take it to Europe, he must bear 
the burden of the tariff himself. But he does not always come 
at such time; he generally finds it to his advantage to go abroad 
and seek another market. So that you must consider every case 
on its merits. Each is subject to changes and variations ac- 
cording to circumstances, and in truth the revenue amounts to 
a trifle compared to the burden we assess on ourselves in order 
to prevent this competition with the Canadian pooma 

e another example in illustration of this matter. The 
price of wheat in this country is fixed in Liverpool. If Canada 
shouldship wheatintothis country it would not depress our prices 
in the least. The Canadian would be obliged to sell in our mar- 
ket his wheat at the same price that American wheat is sold. 
The whole burden of the tariff on wheat would fall upon him 


who would bring Canadian wheat into this 8 But he does 
not bring his wheat here for that very reason. verpool is as 
near to him as Liverpool is to the United States. He goes there 


with his wheat instead of coming to this country. 

The McKinley bill, Mr. Chairman, discriminated largely 
against Canadian products, and had the effect of driving them 
into foreign markets instead of permitting them to come to this 
country. While this was injurious to Canadians, yet their trade 
abroad was largely increased by reason of the fact that they 
were shut out of market. It was necessary for Canadians 
to find a market elsewhere, and they went into the 8 
market. What was the effect of this provision of the McKinley 
bill? It had the effect in England of bringing the agricultural 
pone of Canada into competition with those of the United 

tates, thus depressing our prices by the larger supply in that 
market. If we allowed them to come across the line without 
duty, they would have sold at the nearer marketand would have 
taken therefor the European prices, fixed without their own 
competition. So that the tendency of the McKinley bill was to 
depress the market into which all of our agricultural products 
went by reason of the competition with Canada. 

OUR LOSS IS CANADA'S GAIN, 

The statistics on this point are interesting. Canada cxported 
animals and their products to the United States in 1889 to the 
value of $7,137,000. In 1892 the exports from Canada to the 
United States of animals and their produets were valued at only 
$3,935,924, thus showing a falling off of nearly one-half between 
these two dates, being the first year before the passage of the 
McKinley act and the second year after the passage of that act. 
Canadian exports of animals and their products to all other coun- 
tries than the United States in 1889 were valued at $16,757,000, 
and in 1892 they were valued at $24,658,000. This shows an in- 
crease of exports to other countries of nearly 50 per cent. 

In agricultural products the Canadian exports to the United 
States in 1889 were valued at $9,125,000. In 1892 they fell off to 
$4,573,000, a loss to this country of about 50 percent. But Cana- 
dian exports of agricultural products to all other countries in 
1889 were valued at $4,288,000. In 1892 they were valued at $17,- 
639,000, showing a large increase of Canadian exports to other 
countries, an increase of more than 300 per cent. So far as the 
exclusion of animals and animal products from our markets is 
concerned, Canada gained on account of such exclusion twice as 
much in foreign countries as she lost in our own trade, while in 
the case of agricultural products she gained a market abroad for 
three times more than she lost by being excluded from the 
American market. 
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A HIGHER CIVILIZATION. 


My distinguished friend and colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
3 on yesterday referred to the subject of infant indus- 
tries, of higher civilization, and of wages. I have not a copy of 
his remarks, but I will ask the Clerk to read a sentence that I 
have taken from an evening paper, and as my colleague is pres- 
ent I would ask him if he is correctly reported? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HOPKINS devoted some attention to the basis of the argument for a 
protective tariff in this country. It was not that the productions of America 
need protection against those of England or any other foreign country be- 
cause the industries are gom er, but because the industries in America are 
carried on under a higher civilization, a civilization in which the human 
element in production is more expensive than it is in othercountries. This 
question has resolved itself into one of labor and the contest that is being 
waged by the Democratic party to pass this Wilson bill is a war upon the 
laboring class of America, 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. That is correct. 
to that statement. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam glad my colleague has acknowledged 
the accuracy of the statement, because I do not wish in anything 
that I may say to be considered as in any respect having mis- 
represented what he said. 

ut let us observe the change that has come over the protec- 
tionists in later years. Formerly the protectionists of this 
country came to Congress and demanded or asked protection for 
the purpose of protecting their infant“ industries. The in- 
dustries are no longer infants, but are full grown, have boots 
on, wear whiskers and spurs. You can not plead “the baby 
act” any longer. Weare making more iron to-day than Eng- 
land; we have better facilities, better improyed inventions for 
making all the textile fabrics than any other country in the 
world, and are in all respects, as far as the product of our labor 
is concerned, far in advance of the rest of the world. Our pro- 
tectionist friends have abandoned the infancy pretext. 0 
do not ask anything now on account of infancy. I am clad, 
. that we have eliminated this part of the tariff discus- 
slon. 

A MEMBER. The babe has kicked the cradle all to pieces. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; as my friend from Texas says, the 
babe has grown so big it has kicked the cradle all to pieces; but 
my friend over there [Mr. HOPKINS] is gathering up the frag- 
ments and building a new protection theory, or a new pretext 
for protection. at is the new pretext, Mr. Chairman? Not 
that we need protection now because of infant industries, but 
that we need protection because, as he says, we have a higher 
civilization in this country than there is anywhere else in the 
world. A higher civilization! Parmer wo wanted protection 
against ignorance and cheap labor and the superior skill of the 
rest of the world. 

Superior skill and inferior wages were our rivals. Now we 
are asked for protection inst ignorance and inferior oppor- 
tunities. A higher civilization is pleaded now asa condition 
requiring higher protection. Have we not had a higher civili- 
zation for years, and are we still incompetent to make our own 
goods or to compete with foreigners in the markets of the world? 
A higher civilization is the best evidence of the fact that we do 
not require protection any longer. We have no need for pro- 
tection, We have a higher civilization; we have higher skill, 
better prices, more enlightened working people, and can manu- 
facture better goods and can sell at less prices, by reason of our 
betterskillandsuperior opportunities, than our rivals can possibly 
do. Therefore let us cease to plead this miserable pretext that be- 
cause we know more than our neighbors, we produce less and 
are less competent to take care of ourselves. No, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have superior advantages. We are better fed and bet- 
ter clothed, and the result of our labor is rewarded better than 
anywhere in the world. We can not only make our own prod- 
ucts for consumption, but by reason of this higher civilization 
we can now move into the markets of the world and take our 
share 19 85 the people who are less civilized and less able to com- 

te with us. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will my friend and colleague al- 
low me to ask him a question there? 

Mr. SPRINGER. rtainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Do I understand the gentleman to 
say that we have better machinery and more improved machin- 
ery in this country than they have abroad? 

Mr. SPRINGER, I said we had superior advantages, and 
use better machinery. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. 


Igave utterance 


Does not the geneman know 
best machinery 


that in the cotton industry some of the finestan 
that is used in this country is imported? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That may be. Our higher civilization en- 
ables us to go out and select the best, and utilize it. [Derisive 
laughter on the Republican side.] 
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Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Take some of the tariff 
off from this machinery, so that we can get it cheaper. 

Mr. SPRINGER. My friend from South Carolina suggests 
that we ought to take a little of this protection from this ma- 
chinery, so that we can get it into the country at a lower price 
than we have paidheretofore. This will enable us the better to 
compete with our rivals in the markets of the world. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Take it in the cotton industry: 
the English manufacturer has as perfect machinery as we have. 
The rate of wages is more than 80 per cent lower than it is in 
this country. Now, does the gentleman contend that with as 

rfect machinery and the rate of wages less than we pay, we 

o not need a tariff to protect the laborers in this country in 
that industry? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ido not think we do need it, and I will 
show the gentleman why in a moment. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. All right. 

Mr.SPRINGER. So far as wages are concerned, they are 
governed by an entirely different law. They are Teg uated by 
the supply and demand for labor, and the rate is not determined 
by a protective tariff. 


CHEAP LABOR—DEAR PRODUCTION, 


In the first place, I deny that there is the difference in the 
rates of wages in the cotton industry in this country and in Eng- 
land which the gentleman states. And further, I deny that 
cheap labor causes cheap production. On the contrary, statis- 
tics of undoubted reliability demonstrate that a low cost of pro- 
duction and a high rate of wages go hand in hand. This,” 
says Mr. Schoenhof,in his excellent work on The Economy of 

h Wages, may seem paradoxical, but on closer examina- 
tion it will be found to be entirely logical and in keeping with 
the facts and philosophy of the economy of production.” 


MR. EVARTS ON CHEAP LABOR IN EUROPE. 


In 1878 our then protectionist Administration had its consuls 
report as to the condition of labor in the several foreign coun- 
tries to which they were accredited. In that year Hon. William 
M. Evarts, then Secretary of State and afterwards a protectionist 
Senator for New York, summarized those reports relating to 
European countries in his report on the State of Labor in Eu- 
rope. On May 17, 1878, at pages 36, 37, and 38 of his report to 
Congress, he says: 

The average American workman performs from one and one-half to twice 
as much work in a given time as the average European workman. This is 
so important a point in connection with our ability to compete with the 
cheap-labor manufacturers of Europe, and it seems at first thought so 
strange, that I will trouble you with somewhat lengthy quotations from the 
reports in support thereof. 


Then follow detailed statements to prove the truth of what 
he so concisely summarizes. 


MR. BLAINE ON ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WAGES. 
Mr. Blaine, the late protectionist Secretary of State, in his 
report on the cotton-goods trade of the world, dated Department 
of State, Washington, June 25, 1881, pages 98 and 99, said: 


Owing to the different arrangements of the English and American tables 
of wages, it is dificult to give comparative analyses thereof which would 
show at a glance the difference in the wages of the operatives of both 


coun 
The wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, 
accord tothe foregoing statements, wereasfollows per week: Spinners— 


English, $7.20 to $8.40 (master spinners running as high as $12); American, 
$7.07 to $10.80. ‘ ) 


Weavers—English, $3.84 to 88.6t, subject, at the date on which these rates 
were given, to a reduction of 10 per cent; American, $4.82 to $8.73. 

The ave: wages of the employés in the Massachusetts mills are as fol- 
lows, acco to the official returns: Men, 8.30; women, 85.62; male chil- 
dren, #3.11; female children, $3.08. According to Consul Shaw's report, the 
of the men employed in the Lancashire mills on the ist of 
January, „was about & per week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent; 
women from #3.40 to $4.30, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are fifty-six. in the Massachu- 
setts sixty per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New Eng- 
land States, where the wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are 
usually sixty-six to sixty-nine per week. Undoubtedly the inequalities in 
the wages of English and American operatives are more than equalized by 
the greater efficiency of the latter and their longer hours of labor. 


Mr. Blaine’s views, based as they are upon official reports, and 
transmitted officially to Congress, are conclusive upon this sub- 
ject. 

DIFFERENCE IN WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In this connection, I desire to call attention to the fact thatin 
the industries of this country there is as great a disparity in the 
rates of wages paid at different places, as there is between the 
rates in this country and in Europe. I hold in my hand a num- 
ber of census bulletins, showing the amountof wages paid inthe 
different cities of the country. First, I want to call attention to 
the wages paid in one of the great cities of Massachusetts, the 


city of Lowell. I find according to this bulletin, No. 247, issued 
by the Census Bureau, that the average annual rate of wages in 

e city of Lowell for the census year 1890 was $381. hese 
employés were engaged principally in woolen and cotton fabrics. 

In the city of Lynn, only 20 miles away, the people are engaged 
largely in the manufacture of boots and shoes, and in that city 
I find that the annual rate of wages is $609, be 60 per cent 
more perannum than the wages paid in Lowell, which, as I have 
said, is only 20 miles distant. I will cite a number of other in- 
stances in the country where the disparity is even greater than 
Ihave shown. For instance, in Augusta, Ga., the average rate 
is $325 a year, principally in cotton goods. In the 77 5 of Den- 
ver, Colo., the rate is 8793, and in Lowell 8381, or 108 per cent 
more in Denver than in Lowell, on the average rate of wages 
paid to laborers in all industries. 

I will cite a few other instances of the disparity of wages paid 
to laborers in all industries in different parts of the country. In 
Philadelphia the average rate per annum is $529: in Newark. N. 
J., the average rate per annum is $570; in Hoboken, N. J., $489; 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., $605; in San Francisco, Cal., $645;in St. Paul, 
Minn., $565; in Kansas City, Mo., 8650; in Wheeling, W. Va., 
$154; in Grand Rapids, Mich., $498; in Des Moines, Iowa, $533; 
in Cleveland, Ohio, $569; in Providence, R. I., 8500; in Lowell, 
Mass., $381; in Lynn, Mass., $609; in Lawrence, Mass., $412; in 
gonven Colo., $793; in Chicago, III., 8589; and in Augusta, Ga., 

Pe 
These instances will serve to prove the truth of thestatement, 
and they prove it e that laborers in different parts 
of this country engaged in all industries receive rates of wages 
differing as greatly as does the average rate of wages between 
this country and Europe. 

Mr. HUNTER. Allin this country under the same tariff. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is it not a fairer way to determine 
the difference, to eite the wages paid in different sections of the 
country in the same industries, rather than in different indus- 
tries; because, comparing the wages of those engaged in the cot- 
ton industry in Massachusetts and those in Georgia and in Illi- 
nois, I think my colleague will find that the wages are about 
the same. It is no argument to compare the amount of wages 
paid in one industry with those paid in another, because in one 
the labor may be largely unskilled and in the other skilled labor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope my friend will not take up my time 
with a speech. I thank him, however, for the suggestion. If I 
had the time I would answer him at length, but I must hasten on 
to other matters. However, I want to call his attention to the 
fact that I have done exactly what he suggests. I have antici- 
pated his question. I went to the Census Office yesterday and 
obtained a statement as to the rates of wages paid in Massachu- 
setts and in Rhode Island in the boot and shoe industry and in 
the woolen industry. Now, mark the difference. I hope m 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], as well as my frien 
from Illinois, will mark the difference. I am going to compare 
the skilled laborers and men instead of women. In the bootand 
shoe industry at Brockton, Mass., the average rate for males 
above 16 years of age was 313.14 a week; in Lynn it was $13.59; 
in Portland. Me., it was $14.62; in Worcester it was $11.58 

This is a statement of the weekly wages actually paid to the 
men when they are at work; it does not take into account the 
time when they are not at work: it does not take into account 
the time when they are idle. Now take woolen goods for the 
same kind of ig See hae men over 16 years of age earn on an av- 
orage weekly at Holyoke, Mass., $8.93; at Lowell, $7.33; ac Paw- 
tucket, R. I., $9.16; at Woonsocket, $8.13; at Worcester, $9.12. 
So that we have in Lowell $7.33 per week paid to men who are 
over 16 years of age, skilled mechanics in woolen factories. But 
in the boot and shoe factories at Portland, Me., where the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] lives, the rate 

aid is $14.62 per week; a hundred per cent more than is paid 
in Lowell to a skilled mechanic engaged in the manufacture of 
woolen goods. It costs a man who makes woolen goods as much 
to live as it does one who makes boots and shoes, and it re- 
quires as great skill in one industry as in the other. The 
wages ought to be the same, if protection protects all alike. 
Woolen goods are a highly protected industry, the most highly 
protec industry of this country. There are no exports of 
woolen goods. They are made in this country under a tariff av- 
eraging 983 per cent. 

In last year’s exportations you find only a few hundred dollars, 
worth of woolen exports, and yet we find this highly protected 
industry paying the lowest wages of any of the skilled industries 
of the country, while in the boot and shoe industry the wages 
are twice as much per week as in the woolen industry. Boots 
and shoes are made of free hides, coming into the country and 
manufactured into leather in our own tanneries, thus stimulat- 
ing that industry, which has grown up to marvelous propor- 


— 


successfully 
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tions within the last twenty years. I desire at this point to re- 
turn my thanks to the Republican party for having put hides on 
the free list more than twenty years ago. Asa result of this, 
one of our greatest manufacturing industries has escaped from 
the environments of protection, and we are exporting immense 
quantities of its ene to the markets of the world. 

Mr. REED. y do you not put cotton on the free list? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Cotton is on the free list. 

Mr. REED. Then what are you talking about? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was not talking about cotton at all. The 
gentleman must have had cotton in his ears if he did not hear 
that I was talking about the boot and shoe industries and woolen 
goods, and not about cotton. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Now, does not the gentleman seethat 
he evades my proposition? When he draws his conclusions, he 
takes different industries and compares them. The contention 
I make is that there is practically the same rate of wages paid 
in the same lines of industry throughout this country. My col- 
league takes the wages paid in different industries and compares 
them. He might make just the same kind of argument on the 
other side if he would take some of the workmen employed in 
some of the iron industries and compare their wages with the 
wages paid in the boot and shoe industry. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman will pardon me, but 
Joan not yield for a speech. I have shown that in the same in- 
dustries there is as much difference between the wages paid in 
the different towns in Massachusetts as the average difference 
between wages in this country and in Europe. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. No; you can not do it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have stated the facts which show that the 
wages in the boot and shoe industry in Portland, Me., was 26 
per cent more than in the same industry in Worcester, Mass., 
and that in the woolen goods industry the wages in Pawtucket, 
R. I.. was 25 per cent more than in the same industry in 
Lowell, Mass. I will print the table showing these facts in an 
appendix to my printed speech. [See Appendix A.] 

l over this country the rates of wages depend largely on lo- 
cality, and the tariff has little, if anything, to do with it. If a 
protective tariff gives high wages in this country in all indus- 
tries, why does it give only half as much wages to the workmen 

in the woolen industry as it gives to the man engaged 
in the boot and shoe industry? It isa fact, demonstrated con- 
clusively, that the more you unfetter your industries the larger 
the wages they are able to pay by reason of the stimulation of 
production which makes a larger demand for labor. That is the 
only effect that the tariff has upon the wages of labor. It de- 
presses wages by depressing the market. In other words, it de- 
creases wages by restricting the market. I would like, if time 
permitted, to follow out this subject, but I can not. 


WAGES LOWEST IN PROTECTION COUNTRIES, 


If gentlemen think that wages have risen so much under 
protection in this country, I ask them why it is that the lowest 
are found in every protected country of the world except 
the solitary instance of the United States? Thisis the only pro- 
tective country of the world where higher wages are paid than 
in other countries. In China, in Mexico, you have striking illus- 
trations of this general fact. A few days ago I was in Augusta, 
Ga., and I see from the statement I have here that laborers are 
d about a dollar a day in the cotton factories there. I found 
60,000 cotton spindles in operation; and I was told the mills 
there had not lessened their production one iota by reason of the 
ic, and of course had not discharged any men. 

Tasked what was the cause of their prosperity and wasinformed 
thatthree-fourths of the products of the Augusta cotton mills 
went directly to China. They were manufactured in this country 
by labor that was paid wages of 87 per week, were sent to China 
and competed successfully with the Chinamen, who only got 
about . week. These Southern cotton fabrics competed 

with the product of the poorest paid laborersin the 
world. Notwithstanding this fact gentlemen say we must have 
a high 3 tariff in order to protect our laborers from 
competition with the pauper labor of Europe. We have gone 
into the markets of the world and by reason of our higher civili- 
zation and superior advantages and skill we have been able to 
compets with China in cotton manufacturing. And if you 
pass this bill the woolen industry will be emancipated from the 
environments which surround it now. Woolen products will go 
abroad all over the world, and we will soon be manufacturing 
textile fabrics ofevery kind for every people in every clime. 
[Applause.] : 

WOOLEN GOODS AND SHODDY. 

But gentlemen will pardon me if I refer to a fact which may 
not be pleasing to some of them. I find that the statistics do 
not make a very good showing for the woolen manufactures of 
this country as compared with the manufactures of other prod- 


* 

ucts. I have before me Census Bulletin No. 169, issued by 
the Census Office, giving the statistics of the manufactures of 
the woolen industry for the census year 1890. The gentieman 
from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] on the aay before pity re- 
ferred to the specimens of clothexhibited by the gentleman from 
West Virginia, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and said they were made out of shoddy, and that the ob- 
jectof the McKinley bill was to keep shoddy goods out. He 
supplemented that by the statement that no decent woman 
would wear such goods. Let usses what amount of shoddy was 
used in the manufacture of woolen goods in this coun That 
Builetin contains a statement of the materials used in the manu- 
facture of woolen goods of this country in 1880 and in 1890, ac- 
cording to the last census. I find that the whole product of all 
kinds of wool manufacturing industries was valued in the Cen- 
sus Report for 1890 at $338,231,109. 

Mr. REED. What year was that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. 188990. 

Mr. REED. Before the McKinley bill was passed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Before the McKinley bill was passed. The 
total cost of all raw materials used was $203,095,642, and they con- 
sisted of 215,001,813 pounds of scoured wool; 61,626,261 pounds of 
shoddy; 7,688,804 pounds of camel's hair and noils; 2,136,244 

junds of mohair and noils; 16,865,764 pounds of other animal 

air, and 75,638,865 pounds of cotton. The total amount of scoured 
wool was, as already stated, 215,000,000 pounds; the amount of 
shoddy, hair, and cotton was 163,555,938 pounds. But this state- 
ment embraces all wool manufactures, including felt goods, wool 
hats, carpets, and hosiery, and knit goods. The item of woolen 
goods, which embraces men’s and women’s wearing apparel, but 
excludes the other kinds of goods which I have just mentioned, 
shows that the total product of such goods for 1890 was valued 
at only $82,184,656, while the product for 1880 was valued at 
$100,845,611. 

The number of establishments making such goods decreased 
from 1,990 in 1880 to 1,312 in 1890, The raw materials used in 
the manufacture of such woolen goods, exclu ts, knit 
goods, etc., were as follows: Scoured wool, 100,246,094 pounds; 
shoddy, 51,862,397 pounds; camel’s hair and noils, 1,781,240; mo- 
hair and noils, 60,533; all other hair, 9,619,277; and cotton, 
37,158,712 pounds. The scoured wool amounted to 100,246,094; 
the shoddy, hair, and cotton to 100,482,159. Thus it appears that 
the woolen goods made in this country under a high protective 
tariff, and which are worn by all of our people, are composed of 
less thun one-half of pure wool. By reference to the Bulletin to 
which I have referred it will appear that the proportion of 
shoddy, hair, and cotton used in the manufacture of woolen 
goods is much greater for 1890 than for 1880. The longer we 

ave protection the less pure wool will be used in our woolen 
wearing apparel. Instead of protection giving us woolen goods 
composed of wool it gives us a product com d one-half of 
shoddy, hair, and cotton, materials which the gentleman from 
Michigan so much deprecated in his remarks on yesterday. 
[See Appendix B.] 


FARMERS AND THE TARIFF. 


Mr. Chairman, the farmers of the United States have received 
no benefit whatever from the protective tariff. In some instances 
it is possible that they receive an increased price on their prod- 
ucts by reason of the protective tariff, but as a rule they get no 
benefit whatever from it. ln the very nature of things the 
farmers of the country can not receive a benefit from a protec- 
tive tariff except in a few instances upon a few articles. The 
products of our farms are raised in such quantities that we 
must sell a portion of them to foreign countries, and those prod- 
ucts furnish the great volume of our exports. 

In 1892 the value of our agricultural exports was $799,328,232, 
or 78.69 per cent of our total exports. In the 8 ending June 
30, 1893, the aggregate was 8615,382, 986, or 74.05 per cent of our 
total exports. The falling off in 1893 was owing to short crops 
in 1892 as compared with 1891. But the fact remains that three- 
fourths of all our exports are the products of ourfarms, 

The prices that our agricultural exports bring in Europe fix 
the prices at which the home product is sold. Now, it seems to 
me that this is a proposition which ought to be universally ad- 
mitted. Whenever we raise any product in such a quantity that 
a portion of it must be sent abroad to be sold, the price which 
we get abroad fixes the price not only of the export, but of the 
same kind of product which is consumed at home; and, there- 
fore, whatever may be the tariff on wheat, for instance, it does 
not raise the price of wheat in this country at all. If the tariff 
on wheat were a dollar a bushel, it would not affect the price 
of wheat at home. 

Then take bacon, hams, and meats of all kinds, and the same 
rule applies all along the line. The farmerof the United States 
must lay his wheat and allother products down in Liverpool and 
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sell them in competition with similar products which are pro- 
duced by the poorest paid labor in the world. 

The farmer is obliged to sell his products at the prices fixed 
in the free-trade markets of the world, and when he buys the 
things that are required for use upon his farm andin his house- 
hold, his implements, his groceries, and his clothing, he is com- 
pelled to buy them in this protected market. Thatis tosay, he 
sells in the cheapest market in the world and buys in the dear- 
est. Thatis the protective system so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned. That is the system provided by the Republican party 
for the farmers of this country. I am surprised that gentlemen 
on the other side of the Chamber should stand up here and as- 
sume that they represent the farming interests of the United 


States. 
FARMERS AND THE FREE LIST. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to the remarks of my 
colleagueson the otherside who have charged that by the pend- 
ing bill the products of the farmers of the country were p 
upon the free list, and that the farmers were required to pay a 
large tariff upon the manufactured articles they desire to con- 


sume. 

The farm products that are placed upon the free list in this bill 
are fresh milk, broomcorn, cabbuges, cider, eggs, pease, plants, 
. 3 seeds, straw, teazles appien, bacon and hams, beet, mut- 

pork and meats of all kin , meats dressed and undressed, 
lard, tallow, grease, wool, and salt, if that be anagricultural - 
uct, these are the articles that are raised on the farm that have 
been put on the free list. 

These articles coming in last year were valued at $3,000,000, 
and the duties paid on them were $989,000, so that all the pro- 
tection that the farmer got on these articles put upon the free 
list amounted to less than $1,000,000. As against that this bill 

ts upon the free list lumber, which is largely used upon the 
oat and is nota 3 It puts 5 the free list. 
which is not a farm product, but is largely used by farmers. It 
largely reduces the tariff on all machinery used on the farm and 
on woolen goods and manufactured articles generally. 

I find, by comparing this bill with the existing law, that the 
farmer is not injured a particle by pattiog anything on the free 
list which is provided for in this bill. 

FREE WOOL. 

Now, so far as the woolen schedule is concerned, I desire to 
call the attention of my colleagues on the other side of this 
Chamber to the fact that the placing of wool upon the free list 
is in the interest of the farmers and woolgrowers in this coun- 
try. The tariff of 1867 was invoked by those who were raising 
wool for the purpose of encouraging woolgrowing in the great 
States of the Union east of the Mississippi River. The States 
west of the river were not interested in the matter at that time, 
and woolgrowing was carried on to a very limited extent in 
them. Only 3,000,000 sheep existed at that time west of the 
Mississippi River. It was invoked, therefore, for the benefit of 
the people in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Illinois, and In- 
diana, and those great Central States through the North, and 
through the whole South. 

Let us see what that effected. In the State of Illinois, in 1868, 
the first year after this law was put into effect, there were 
2,700,000 sheep, and in the year 1891 there were only 700,000—a 
loss of 2,000,000sheepin that State. The number of sheep raised 
by the farmers in the great State of Illinois has been reduced 
from 2,700,000 (since that the tariff on wool was placed there to 
encourage sheep-growing) to 700,000 in 1891. Then take the 
State of Ohio, which is often referred to as the great woolgrow- 
or Teer of this count That State had 6,700,000 sheep in 
1868, just after wool was highly taxed for their protection; and 
in 1891 the sheep in Ohio numbered 4,000,000—a loss of 2,700,000 
since the tariff was placed on wool. 

THE INCREASE SINCE 189 IN THE NUMBER OF SHEEP. 

It is true that there was an increase between 1890 and 1893 in 
the number of sheep in the State of Illinois. 

According to the statement in the Statistical Abstract, there 
was an increase of 498,000 from 1890 to 1893. This was not due 
to the increase in the duty on wool by the McKinley act. The 
fact may be accounted for without reference to that act. 

There was an immense agricultural production in 1891 and 
1892, My theory is that we had during those years a large sur- 
plus of agricultural products. The farmers were naturally seek- 
ing stock towhich their products could be fed. They may have 
imagined that the increased duty on wool would result in rais- 
ing the price of sheep and that sheep were a good investment, 
as farm products were abundant. 

But the same facts did not exist in another direction. In 
Maine, where like causes ought to produce like effects, and 
where there is not so much of a crop which these animals could 
eat, there was an actual falling off in the number of sheep. I 
call attention to the fact that from 1890 to 1893 the number of 


sheep in that State fell off from 542,000 to 398,000—a loss of 144,- 
000 in three years; and that the loss in the value of the sheep in 
those three years was nearly $500,000. During this period of the 
operation the McKinley act, from 1890 to 1893, which was 

opted in part for the purpose of encouraging sheep-growing 
in Maine and elsewhere, the slaughterhouses cons 144,000 
of the sheep in that State. And in the other New England States 
there was à corresponding loss. 

Throughout New England the number ol sheep has decreased 
under this high protection on wool. In 1890 there were, accord- 
ing to the Statistical Abstract, in the New England States, 
1,220,704 oer In 1893 the number had been reduced to 971,935, 
or a loss of 248,769. The value of sheep in those States had de- 
creased in the same time from $3,663,163 to $3,149,551, or $513,612. 


FOREIGN WOOL REQUIRED TO MIX WITH NATIVE. 


Woolgrowers do not obtain an increased price for their wool 
by reason of the tariff on foreign wool. It is the universal opin- 
ion of wool manufacturers generally that it is n to have 
foreign wool to mix with the native in order to make such goods 
as are demanded by the trade. 

That is the testimony of every woolen manufacturer through- 
out the length and breadth of the country, that it is 
in order to satisfy the demands of trade and commerce that they ` 
must use certain kinds of foreign wool. 

The foreign wool does not compete with the native wool in 
the sense of displacing it. I have here a statement of the Na- 
tional Association of Woolen Manufacturers of the United States, 
showing that the foreign product does not displace aco nd- 
ing amount of the native production, for the reason thatin order 
to make a given quality of goods the manufacturer requires for 
the completion of the product both native wool and foreign. He 
must mix the foreign with the native wool in the manufacture 
of the products which this country consumes. 

The rule is as I have stated it, that the foreign wool which does 
come in is required to mix with the native wool, in order to oe 
duce the kind of cloth which is demanded by the trade, the kind 
that is in fashion and is worn by the people; and to the extent 
that foreign wool is required for mixing with the native it does 
not compete with the native wool, but supplements it, and the 
zagre foreign wool that is required the more domestic wool will 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I return to the statement which was 
made by every woolen manufacturer, as stated in the reports of 
the National Association of Woolen Manufacturers, that they 
are placed at a great disadvantage by reason of the fact that 
they are compe to pay a duty upon foreign wool, and that is 
the advantage which the foreign manufacturer has over the 
home manufacturer. The foreign manufacturer gets his wool 
free of duty. 

A word further in regard to wool. There is not a civilized 
country in the world that imposes a tariff on wool. All the great 
ponens admit wool free of duty, and in that respect benefit the 

boring and producing interests of their people. 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


Reference has been made during this debate to the subject of 
the balance of trade. The question has exercised the minds of 
the people of all countries for many years, but it seems to me 
that it is a very simple proposition, and when accurately under- 
stood there need not be any misconception in regard toit. In 
Great Britain the balance of trade, so called, has been 
that country for the last forty or fifty years to the amount of 
$500,000,000 a year, and in recent years the balance has been 
nearly twice that amount. 

According to the theory of gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber, Great Britain is getting poorer every year by this 
difference in the balance of trade. ` 

If that is so, there would not be wealth enough left in the two 
islands of that country by this time to run a manufacturing es- 
tablishment, whereas England has been getting continually 
richer all the time; so that at this time the ple of the rest 
of the world owe the people residing in the British Isles over 
$10,000,000,000, and it takes more than $500,000,000a of the 
earnings of all the rest of the world to pay the people of Great 
Britain the interest upon British investments abroad. That is 
the balance of tradeagainst Great Britain, and the earnings and 
the wealth of the world are pouring into that country at the rate 
of more than 8500, 000, O00 in one year and all the rest of the world 
is engaged in working for the subjects of Great Britain to pay 
the interest upon these British investments abroad. 

By reference to the Statesman's Year Book, 1893, pages 76 
and 79, it will appear that the total imports into Great Britain 
for the ten years from 1883 to 1892, inclusive, were valued at 
£3,995,268,000, or, allowing $5 to the pound sterling, $19,976,- 

000. The exports for the same period amounted to $11,709,- 
370,000. ‘The imports for these ten yearsexceeded the exports by 
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88, 266, 970,000. These figures do not include gold and silver, but 
the imports of goldand silver during this period exceeded each 
year the exports. For the year 1892 the excess of imports of 
gold and silver over exports was $15,580,000; and this may be 
re; ed as a fair average for the ten years previous. For the 
year 1892 the imports of merchandise per capita in Great Brit- 
ain amounted to $57.60, while the exports per capita amounted 
to only $32.70. 

The imports of merchandise in Great Britain for 1892 amounted 
to £423,892,000, while the exports were only £227,060,000. Theex- 
cess of imports was £196,832,000, or $984,160,000. The excess of 
imports of gold and silver, as I have before stated, was $15,530,- 

. The total excess of imports over exports for 1892 of mer- 
chandise, gold, and silver into Great Britain was $999,690,000, or 
nearly $1,000,000,000. And gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber would have us believe that Great Britain was made 
that much poorer by this enormous balance of trade against her 
in one year : 

How long could a country having only 37,000,000 population 
endure such a drain upon her national wealth? 

This is nota balance of trade against Great Britain. Itisa 
balance in her favor. She is getting richer every year to the 
extent to which her imports exceed her exports. 

I hope gentlemen understand me. we send our prod- 
ucts abroad and get nothing in return for them we would get 
poorer by the amount sent out. But when there has been a bal- 
ance in merchandise and the coin account has been balanced be- 
tween the two countries, and when it appears that there have 
been more imports of values (taking into consideration coin as 
well as merchandise) a country in that condition is prosperous, 
because it is getting more into it than sending out. Under these 
a T the more of imports a people have the richer they 


1 can not understand how gentlemen on the other side can be- 
lieve that our national wealth will be increased by sending out 
as exports more values than we getin return. The movement 
of coin each year must always be taken into the account. Gov- 
ernments do not import or export any goods. The aggregate of 
our imports and exports is the aggregate of the individual trans- 
actions of those who reside in the respective countries. Each 
trade is an exchange of products, and seller and buyer are pre- 
sumed to give and get quid pro quo. If the mode of valuation 
were the same everywhere, and there were no interest and credit 

accounts between the countries to be adjusted, the trade trans- 
actions, including coin, would always balance. That is, the man 
in one country who sells to a customer in another any article, 
would get back in coin or products an amount in value equal to 
the value of the article that he sold and sent out. 

What is called the balance of trade” between different coun- 
tries, whether it be large or small, is caused by credit accounts, 
by financial operations, by loans, by investments, by dividends 
on foreign stocks, and such like transactions. Great Britain is 
acreditor nation. The rest of the world owe her subjects $10,- 
000,000,000, which have been invested in other countries. In 
settling trade balances the interest on this debt must be paid 
and it requires products to pay it. That accounts for what is 
called the balance of trade a; t her. It is really a balance 
ta aer favor, and shows the annual increase of her national 
wW A 

Iholdin my handa statement which Ihave had compiled from 

Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics for 1892, and from the States- 
man’s Year Book for 1893, in regard to the imports and exports 
of Great Britain during the period from 1850 to 1892, inclusive, 
a period of forty-two vears. I have not been able to give it 
exactly accurate, but the statement is as accurate as these two 
authors can give it. It appears that during this period of forty- 
two years of free trade in England the imports of merchandise 
into the country amounted to $57,000,000,000, and that the ex- 
ports amounted to $43,000,000,000, or, in other words, that the 
excess of imports over exports amounted to $14,000,000,000 dur- 


ing, 1 the statistics of that t ill find that 
ye es es o country you w 

that is twice as much as the value of all the fands in Great Brit- 
ain, which includes Ireland and Scotland; that it is twice as 
great as the assessed value of the lands of that country in 1888; 
that it is equal to and exceeds even the value of all lands in the 
United States in 1888, according to the authority I have cited, 
which was $12,000,000,000. 

Jam ng of the value of lands without houses. So that 
if this were a real balance of trade against England it would have 
been a constant depletion of her wealth every year, until after 
forty-two years of free trade she would have lost by this system, 
5 the contention of gentlemen on the other side, $14,- 
000,000,000 in wealth, which is more than twice as much as the 
assessed value of all the lands in the United Kingdom. 

Now, I insist that this difference was in favor of England, that 


she was getting richer continually by the difference, and not 

toping; as the gentlemen on the other side would have us be- 
eve. 

Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one 

question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. My time has nearly expired and I can not 
yield. If my time were extended I could yield. 

There are several other matters, Mr. Chairman, to which I 
Kona refer if time permitted, but I must bring my remarks to 
a close. 

CONCLUSION. 

There is a great future promised this country through the in- 
strumentality of free raw materials. With free materials our 
manufacturers will be enabled to go into all the markets of the 
world, and instead of having for their customers only 65,000,000 
of people they will have 1,500,000,000 people with whom they 
may e. 

What effect will this have on the iron and steel industry? It 
appears that five nations of the world consume 90 per cent of the 
iron that is produced, while the other great nations havin 
1,200,000,000 population consume only 10 per cent of the iron an 
steel production of the world. When railroad building has been 
begun in China, and carried on in Central and South America 
in Greece, and in other parts of the world as it is in the United 
States—when those countriesrequire even a small portion of the 
mileage per capita that we have in the United States, you will 
see such a stimulus given to manufacturing in this country as 
was never dreamed of by the wildest imagination. 

We are just about entering upon a great era of production. 
Weare now at the very turning point in the conditions which 
have confronted us and the environments which have been about 
us for the last thirty years. We have reached a point when 
we can s beyond the borders of our country for our mar- 
kets and go into the markets of the world to claim our share 
with other peoples in supplying all the world with the neces- 
saries of life. e have already begun this in the cotton indus- 
try. Last year $11,000,000 worth of this product went abroad; 
thirty millions of iron and steel were exported, and over $11,000,- 
000 worth of boots and shoes and leather went out into the 
world’s markets from our manufactories. 

r. , the contest in which we are engaged is an ir- 
repressible one. It is a conflict between right and wrong; a con- 
test in which upon one side are arrayed the beneficiaries of pro- 
tective tariffs and Government bounties—the favored few who 
are, by legislation, authorized to impose cruel and exacting bur- 
dens upon the whole people for their sole benefit; and, on the 
other hand, the great mass of consumers, the producers of 
wealth, the toiling millions, who are compelled by existing leg- 
islation to give up a porion of their earnings for the benefit of 
favored interests. It is a contest of the masses be, Sen the 
classes, and it will never be ended until it is settled upon the 
fundamental principles of right and justice. Every year the 
masses are becoming better informed as to their rights and as 
to the operation of existing laws. At the last Presidential elec- 
tion, after full and free discussion and a clear understanding of 
their wants, they elected a Democratic President and a Con- 
gress, Democratic in both branches, all pledged to tariff reform. 
We are here now as the representatives of all the people in this 
oomi; to crystallize into law their voice at the ballot box, ex- 
pre in a legal and constitutional way. 

The complete success of tariff reform in this country will be 
the beginning of a new era; there wiil then be a new South, a 
new North, a new East, a new West. Every branch of industry 
will be stimulated into natural and permanent growth; larger 
and better markets will be opened for the products of our mines, 
our farms, our factories, and forges; better wages and more con- 
stant employment will be given tolabor. Every man whoearns 
his living by the sweat of brow will receive the whole fruits 
of his earnings. No portion will be taken by legislation and be- 
stowed upon the favored few. All will be equal before the law. 
The people will be better educated, better clothed, better housed, 
and better fed. They will be permitted to buy where they can 
get most for their money and to sell where they can get the 
most for their 8 Our commerce will be enlarged and 
extended in all directions where trade may be profitable. Ameri- 
can ships, loaded with the products of American toil, will erowd 
the ports of the whole world. 

Pass this bill! Carry out the wishes of the people as uttered 
at the last Presiden election; give the people cheaper ma- 
terials; unfetter our industries, and let our products go free in 
all lands, and you will find that in a few years we will have taken 

ossession of the carrying trade of the world; that we will sell 

n all neutral markets, and our country will become the great- 

est manufacturing nation in the world, as it is now the greatest 
3 productions. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 
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APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX A. — 
Statistics of manufactures—Pretiminary totals, employés, and wages in selected cities. 
{Eleventh Census of the United States.] 
BOOTS AND SHOES, FACTORY PRODUCT. 


Average number of employés, average weekly earnings, and total wages. 
Operatives and skilled. 


Cities. 
on 
ax 
$ 52 
PE 
B 4 
678,462 | 607 89. 78 8294, 428 
043; 169 | 386 8.10 | 144, 232 
SIR 934,567 | 599 | 8.81 | 268,616 8 
. 36,800 | 75 6.88 | 28,014 A 
307,251 214 | 6.06 | 65,620 | 19 | 2.81 | 2,544 | 16 10.25 | 7,798 | 2 5.02 500 


Holyoke, Mass...| 5| 1,048 719 | 589 
Powel, Mas — 356 235 
Pawtucket, R. I. 3 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
Worcester, Mass. 1 


z 
25 
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In addition to skilled and unskilled employés, the following classes are included, viz: OMcers or firm members, clerks, and pieceworkers. 


APPENDIX B. 


In the follo table is presented a classified statement of the quantities and values of the variousraw materials and other supplies consumed in the 
branches of the industry during the census year: 


TABLE 5.—Comparative detailed statement of raw materials consumed, 1890-1880. 


Quantity in condition 
Industries. purchased. 
Domestic. Pounds. 
Total: Pounds. Pounds. 
a SIAI PA — TETT 114, 116,612 | 258,757,101 | 215,001,813 61, 626, 261 $1, 251, 367 
CCT. E AO r a 78, 200, 698 | 222,991,531 | 171, 880, 831 52, 163, 926 401,789 
Woolen goods 
a AAN EP E ENEA E A EEE ENE A 100, 246, 094 48, 867, 811 51, 862, 397 289, 970 
I... 042, 109, 724, 213 67, 380, 250 46, 583, 983 832, 419 
54, 989, 746 280, 287 831 392 
26, 334, 635 ie ose 878 : 2 490.800 70.841 
4, 213, 230 1,841, 382 1, 450, 384 179, 505 68, 250 —— 
2,783, 796 1, 624) 871 406, 849 383, 267 70, 000 500 
3,018, 114 1, 448, 799 306, 351 85, 963 11, 688 5, 610 
3, 597, 279 2, 644, 293 1, 368, 562 370, 963 3,911 1,875 
OAN TAE 175 | 54,742,294 | 2,145,632 | 35,733,137 | 9,858, 307 653, 154 43,420 | 1,001,929 | 140,175 
PEPETA EE ESN 1 34,008,252 | 2,029,318 | 23,563,216 | 6, 975, 129 , 469 12,442 | ° 46,300 8, 808 
bene i and knit goods 
CCCFTWꝓ½0V)%FTTTTTT 2, 784, 304 18, 935, 089 16, 801, 492 8, 269, 418 4, 745, 144 880, 948 415, 154 140, 149 
Acc A Ä 448, 758 8, 146, 137 5, 927, 3, 821, 183 1, 523, 233, 823 21,779 10, 846 


Industries. 


153, 997 £9, 150, 217 | 83, 894, 492 |872, 704, 

295, 870 7, 648, 618 203.152 (1 

493, 492 4,602,765 | 1,711,169 

238, 046 4,758,498 | 1, 832, 703 

120, 585 2,037,729 | 1,048,245 | 16,874,592 | 50, 644,342 
237 565,660 | 314,818 | 5,504,543 | 22, 013, 628 

48,301 | 395,032 169, 522 92,551 | 487,722 2, 809, 187 

45,850 1, 181, 500 150, 921 77,437 | 126,254 2 530,710 

13, 878 


7 159, 700 84, 904 898,807 | 2,799,791 
185, 400 173, 040 110,985 | 1,459,133 | 4,785,774 


1, 755, 761 


3,615 


1, 265, 267 447,517 | 16, 327, 429 | 28, 649, 031 
1, 308, 439 263, 480 | 10,347,275 | 18, 984,877 


915,234 | 510,106 | 21,574,700 
001,000 200.000 7288388 18.220 881 
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APPENDIX C. 


The following table contains the statistics to which reference 
was made, and is compiled from Mulhall's Dictionary of Statis- 
tics and from the Statesman's Year Book: 


Imports and exports of Great Britain from 1850 to 1892. 


E 


3 


14, 186, 000, 


Excess of import.. 


*Estimated. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 7, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5482) making ap ons for the 
payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes— 

Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have watched this discussion with a great 
deal of interest, not expecting to engage in it, but to see the 
complexion which it would assume, taking into view the prom- 
ves seas speech of my friend from Ohio [Mr. GROSVE- 
NOR}. 

Ihave no objection to eulogies upon the real Federal soldier. I 
have made them myself in myown State. They ceased fighting 
in 1865; others commenced then. I have no question to make 
about pensioning the real soldiers. They did a great thing. 
They brought back into this Union the greatest people of the 
world. We were worth all the expenditures that were made. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is what we thought. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. And we mean to be worth it, as good citi- 
zens of the United States; and I can grasp hands with the Fed- 
eral soldier, though I fought him for four years. 

Mr. MORSE. was down in the South at that time, and 
helped to keep you in the Union. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. You may be proud of the great achieve- 
ment: and I want to say further, in reference to the remarks of 
the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. SICKLES], 
when he said the way to make good soldiers for the next war is 
to take good care of those who fought in the last war—I want 
to say to him and the country that the Southern men will make 
good soldiers in the next war for the rights and glory of this 
country, although you may abuse them and denounce them until 
the war comes. [Applause.] That is the sort of men the South- 
ern soldiers are. hether you pay them or denounce them 
they will carry the American flag as far to the front as any men 
who will step in front of the enemy of this country. 

Mr. MORSE. Weare not denouncing Southern soldiers, but 
Union traitors. They are the ones we ure after now. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I notice, I will say in reply to the gen- 
tleman, that when a Union soldier rises upon this floor, however 
much crippled in the service, however grandly he bore himself 
in battle, however brilliant his record, however exalted his rep- 
utation and character, in war and peace, if he happens to breathe 
a single word about the pension roll, you denounce him from 
every part of your side of the House. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, no. 

Mr. MORSE. We applauded Gen. SICKLES. 
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Mr. STOCKDALE. What did you do with Gen. BLACK of Il- 


ois. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. We applauded him. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Thrusts at him came from every quarter, 
which surprised me. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman will allow me, I will 
ask him, did he hear one single cheer or one single manifesta- 
‘tion of approval on the Democratic side of this House yesterday, 
when Gen SICKLES spoke, or when he took his seat? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I do not remember about that. Iam dis- 
cussing the attack of the Republican party upon a Union soldier 
who happens to be a Democrat, and who discusses the pension 
roll. I am not criticising. I simply notice the historical fact, 
and it makes this impression upon me as an im observer, 
and a man who has to vote upon this question, that the question 
is not one of pensions at all. There is no objection to pensioning 
areal soldier disabled in the service, or the widow of one who 
was killed. 

The question is as to fraudulent pensions. That is all Judge 
Lochren is trying to get at, although you abuse him so venom- 
ously. He was a soldier, as I understand, and a good one; but 
because he wants to ascertain whether a pensioner is an old sol- 
dier who fought for his country, or whether he is a fraudulent 
pensioner who has crept surreptitiously upon the roll without 
ever having fought a battle or even heard a hostile gun, the Com- 
missioner is denounced for that. Now, why? I would suppose 
a good soldier who fought the battles of country and hasa 
record would be proud to courtaninvestigation. He would say, 
“ Yes, gentlemen, I have the record of a soldier brave and true, 
and if itisnoton file I will put the proof there.” Why?“ Be- 
cause I want it togo down to the future generations of this country 
that I was a real soldier, and there shall be no question whether 
I got upon the pension roll by right or by fraud.” That is what 
Gen. Lochren is trying to do now. He wants to make the pen- 
sion rollan historical roll. He wants to get those who were 
camp-followers off the roll and those only who were real soldiers 
upon it with a record that can not be questioned. 

I think he is right. Any man of spirit would think so if he 
were a Federal soldier and thought it honorable. If he had 
the record he would want it in the archives of the nation. But 
if he has a defective record, or none, or a dishonorable one, he 
will be loudest in denunciation of investigation. 

Now, who upon the Republican side of this House has ever 
tolerated an investigation intoanybody, so far as their speeches 
on this floor go? Whenever any gentleman undertakes to in- 
quire into the record of a fraudulent pensioner, the cry is that 
it isan attack upon the old soldiers. 

President Cleveland has been criticised for his vetoes of pen- 
sion bills in his former Administration, but no attempt is made 
to show that any veto was wrong. President Cleveland once 
said in my hearing that he ve those pension bills in the in- 
terest of justice and of the real soldiers. That the people were 
willing to pay just pensions, but if they should be burdened with 
unjust pensions they would come to regard the pension roll as 
a burden. You are doing what President Cleveland foresaw 
and tried to avoid. You are provoking opposition to the pen- 
sion roll by compelling the people to pay fraudulent pensions, 
Mr. Cleveland made a brave effort to keep those who have no 
right to pensions off the roll. That is all the President has ever 
tried to do. 

Now it seems to me to have been made a political question. 
Gentlemen on the Republican side of the House who are ap- 
plauded the most are the men who say the bitterest things 
against the Democratic pariy ana against any man who will in- 
vestigate the pension roll. No member of the House can rise 
and ea that a fraudulent pensioner ought to be removed from 
the roll without being subjected to denunciation. Who can an- 
swer why that is? Is it not because the Republican party is de- 
termined to keep every fraudulent pensioner on that roll, and 
to do that it wishes to shut the mouth of every man who under- 
takes to inquire into it by denouncing him as an enemy of the 
old soldier? That may be very effective. It has seemed to 
prove effective to some extent in deterring investigation and 
votes, but I do not intend that our people shall be put in the at- 
titude of opposing the payment of honest pensions, simply be- 
cause we do not want to pay fraudulent pensions. That is too 
much. It is enough to pay the pensions of the real soldiers. 

The gentleman from lowa [Mr. HEPBURN] the other day said 
the Southern people did not pay the pensions anyhow. Now, 
how unfair that was. He took the customs receiptsat Southern 
ports as a basis. I ask who consume the goods that come into 
the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston? The South 
consumes one-third of them. e bring two hundred millions 
of money into the country every year for our cotton crop, and 
thirty-five millions for other crops, and yetit is said that we do 
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not pay any of the pensions. A fair estimate will show thatthe 
Southern States pay more than sixty millions instead of four 
millions. Why, if the amount of pensions paid by any section 
is to be measured by the amount of customs, New York pays 
more than all the other States and some States pay none. 

Well, now I say that was exceedingly unfair and unkind, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that this money which the Southern 

ople pay for pensions does not come back to them, with very 
ew exceptions. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GROUT] 
said the other day that it was a means of circulating money, 
and therefore it was'right. Now, that argument is not worth 
acent with us. The money, so far as we pay it, circulates from 
the South tothe North. Sixty millions of money are taken 
every year from the South in this way and distributed in the 
North. I have not complained of it; but when a man rises here 
who is as intelligent as I think the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HEPBURN] is, and states what he knows, or ought to know, is 
not the fact, we have a right to complain of that. 

Now, I desire to add that it is doubtless true, as we are 
warned, that the Democratic party will lose votes by its attempt 
to purge the pension roll down toan honest basis; it will not 

t the vote of any fraudulent pensioners and every fraudu- 
ent applicant for pension, many pension attorneys, and all peo- 

le who expect to profit by s means will vote against the 
Š Demonas paxty ut the taxpayers ought to have a voice 
here as well as the pensioners. They have asked for A prt 
and have been answered with sneers. How long they will sub- 
mit to these wrongs I do not know, but we need not be surprised 
if they change the request to a demand. Not only the wage- 
earners ask for bread, but all working people. There is a dis- 
position shown here to give the bread to the wage-earners, but 
to the taxpayers stones, not even decently handed, but hurled 
viciously at their heads, with the injunction to keep silent. 
But history comes forward to say that Anglo-Saxons are not 
silenced in that way. 

It is to be remembered, however, that . are pow- 
erful as oppressors as well as defenders of liberty, and it is a 
great battle that is now in progress. The issue is whether we 
shall remain a nation of freemen or become one of rulers and 
subjects. 

The arrogance of wealth and the colossal power of stupendous 
money combinations are now moving their gigantic forces toen- 
com and overawe and degrade the working people into igno- 
minious submission to these combinations who have wrongfully 
gotten possession of the money of the country which was created 
for the use and benefit of the people but which is now being used 
to scourge them into obedience to whatever rule greed may pre- 
scribe and set up. 

The vicious legislation of this Government for the last twenty 
years has invested its favored few with plenary powers over the 
masses of the people, and bought for itself masters many of whom 
are neither citizens nor friends of this country. 

It was announced on this floor in the tariff debate by eminent 
leaders of the Republican party that the true policy is to soleg- 
islate as to enable employers to make money, and they will take 
care of the employés, and that will be the policy if the Repub- 
lieans get control again. If the Government adopts and carries 
out that scheme it willonly have changed the color of the slaves, 
and Anglo-Saxons will be expected to cringe. Humane and 
just rule comes only from rightful authority, Usurpation is al- 
ways tyrannical and generally cruel, and cherishes any means 
that sustain its power. 

The realand deserving soldier will preserve his manhood and 
independence, and fears not investigation. 

Fraudulent pensioners can be relied upon to support the party 
that protects them from investigation and exposure, and above 
all from the danger of losing the gains of their perfidy. 

Whatever of mistaken policy may be attributed to the Presi- 
dent, the time is not distant when his portrait will hang on the 
walls of the homes of the real and honest soldiers and those of 
the taxpayers of this country, in honor of the man whose honesty 
impelled him to a bold and patriotic effort to save the pension 
roll from dishonor and the taxpayers from pillage. 

Referring again to the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SICKLES] that the way to get good soldiers for the 
next war is to take good care of those who fought the last war, 
I desire to say that if this pension roll is to be extended the 
Government will not be able to pay the soldiers of the next war 
anything, Two such pension rolls would bankrupt any govern- 
ment in the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, Mr. Chairman, I have said some things 
I would like to elaborate a little, and I ask that I may extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. f 


Coinage of Silver Bullion. 


SPEEOH 


OF 


HON. A. J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 1, 1394. 


The House being in Committee ofthe Whole, and having under considera 
tion the bill (H. R. 4953) directing the coinage of silver bullion held in the 
Treasury, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have a measure before this House to-day 
that I regard of very great importance—a bill that should be 
enacted into law as soon as possible. The necessity for money 
to carry on the affairs of the Government, is apparent toall. This 
nuire million of bullion should be co ined at once into dollars, 
and placed in the hands of the people, and the issue of bonds and 
the borrowing of money should cease. To replenish the Treas- 
ury at this time is a duty imposed upon the Democratic majority 
of this House. I regret to say that we are making very slow 

rogress; and, Mr. Chairman, we are forced to exhibit the sad 

acts to the country that, of the present Democratic membershi 
of this House, there is upon an average sixty members absen 
from their duties here—enough to break aquorum. This is a 
lamentable condition, especially for those who remain on duty 
trying to do the business of the people. This absenteeism not 
only retards business, but it brings reproach and criticisms upon 
the party. It is a fact that every member will concede that if 
members would remain in their seats four hours each day the 
whole business of the country could be done in one-third of the 
time that is now consumed. Instead of holding nine months’ 
sessions, the entire business imposed upon us could be done in 
three months, 

Let us but note the waste of time during the present month. 
For the last three weeks we have done nothing but try to geta 
quorum to Fd this bill for the coinage of theseigniorage. Out 
of the 220 Democratic members we could not get 179 to remain 
in the House long enough to pass this bill. e have 41 Demo- 
crats more than a quorum, but it seems that they prefer to re- 
maln away and defeat legislation rather than to do business. The 
Populists have voted solidly with us at all times to make a quorum 
upon this bill, and still we fail. We have no right to expect or 
receive any support from the Republican side of the House. 
This of itself would seem to be asufficient reason why Democrats 
should be ready at all times to make a quorum. I fear that we 
shall be held to a fearful responsibility for this neglect of duty. 
We promised the people these reforms, and every member upon 
this floor is pledged to redeem them. Iam not here to com- 
plain of the conduct of any members. They are responsible to 
their own constituents, and not to me. 

Mr. Chairman, what few remarks I propose to make upon this 
bill will be confined to the practical side of the question. We 
have had from the Republican side of the House many strange 
and startling prophecies as to the effect of this bill if it becomes 
alaw. They hold that the calamity that would result from its 
passago would be more disastrous to the country than war, 

ine, or pestilence. All Democratic measures are labeled 
with the same cry of fear. In fact, if the millennium should be 
brought into play by the Demoeratic party, they would reject it 
as a heresy. I am inclined to think some good can come out of 
Nazareth. This bill should be considered in the light of fair 
discussion, entirely free from partisan sentiment and prejudice. 
Gentlemen, I hold that we should not go into new and untried 
schemes of financiering at this time. That which has been 
thoroughly tested and found adequate to all the demands of the 
business interests of the country should be retained. 

Mr. Chairman, the new principle discovered in national finance 
by our monometallist is just now complexing the minds of our 
financial philosophers to the extentof demoralization. The ex- 
perience of the ages, the admonition of our greatest financiers, 
and the writings of our brightest scholars, are all cast to the 
winds in the mad rush to monometallism. The patriotic legis- 
lator and the friends of the wealth producers are confronted 
here upon this floor by the well-trained disciples of avarice and 
selfishness ust the use of silver. They are all rts within 
their own ed circle. Gentlemen you may feel secure, 
but the curtain is being drawn aside, and conception of well- 
matured schemes to plunder the people are day by being uz- 
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folded. What is known as the great money power of this country 
has its source and fountain in the money centers of Western 
Europe. Its real managers, either upon this floor or behind the 
scenes, have no ih sed or love for the American people or 
their institutions. e only relations that they care to culti- 
= with the people of this country is that of Shylock to An- 
tonio. 

I should like to know what principle or motive prompts the 
Representative when he rises upon this floor and op s the 
free coinage of silver, the coinage of the bullion and seigniorage 
now in the national Treasury. Is it a desire to conserve the 
best interest of the whole people? Or is it to foster and aid a 
certain class of money changers, to put money into their pockets 
W ne tricks of legislation? Gentlemen, you may defeat this 
bill—you may 8 the rights of the millions - you may continue 
the grasp of the highwayman upon the throats of the people; 
but there is one thing you can not do: you cannot deceive them 
of Parag urposes any longer. 

e light of investigation has laid bare the plot of the specu- 
lative financiers of this country and in Europe—to force this Gov- 
ernmenttoissueinterest-bearing bonds. The financial welfare of 
the people of this country has not been taken intoconsideration. 
The management of the Federal Treasury has been a paying 
of their power, and manipulated in their interest. The enact- 
ment of the McKinley tariff law was a part of their scheme. 
When the Democratic party came into power in 1893, what did 
we find? Debtsincurred, contracts made, and liabilities running 
up to the sum of five hundred millions annually. The Treasury 
was bankrupt, and no adequate provision made to pay the obliga- 
tions of the Government. The McKinley law had failed to pro- 
duce sufficient revenue to pay the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment by more than $80,000,000 annually. In this condition 
the control of the administration of the Government was handed 
over to the Democratic party last March. Andnow we findour 
Republican friends, together with a few men that call them- 
selves Democrats, opposing every measure of relief to the Treas- 
ury,and attempting to perpetuate the Republican reign of ruin. 

appeal to this House to-day and ask Democrats: Are you 
carrying out the Democratic platform when you refuse to coin 
silver and placeitin circulation on an equality with gold; tocoin 
the silver bullion now in the Treasury that belongs to the Gov- 
ernment, and favor the issue of interest-bearing bonds? I am 
emboldened to say that no man is a Democrat who votes tocarry 
out such measures, in direct violation of every principle of econ- 
omy; to burden the people with a debt that can be avoided. 
Democrats, this is monstrous. In the name of a common hu- 
manity, let us not follow the disastrous policy of the Republican 
party, driving labor into the streets and business into bank- 
ruptey. The gentleman from Missouri[Mr. BLAND]has brought 
to the attention of this House a measure that is not only fair in 
its provisions, but one that, if adopted, will obviate the neces- 
sity of issuing interest-bearing bonds at this time and save the 
—— of the Government. The first section of the bill pro- 
vides: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury shall immediately issue silver certifi- 
cates of the same denominations and monetary functions as is now provided 
oy law for silver certificates, in the amount equal to the seigniorage of the 
silver bullion purchased under the provisions of the act of July 14, 1890, en- 
titled “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 
‘Treas notes thereon, and for other pu to wit; The sum of $5,- 
156,681. at such silver certificates shall be immediately available for the 

ent of the current expenditures of the Government; and all laws re- 

ating to silver certificates, as far as practicable, shall be ae. to the 
silver certificates herein authorized. That said err a A all be coined 
as fastas ible into legal-tender standard silver do and the coins 
held in the Treasury for the redemption of the silver certificates. 

This section relates to the coinage of the seigniorage, amount- 
ing to fifty-five millions, now in the Treasury, and belonging to 
the United States. I can not quite understand why gentlemen 
in this House will insist that it is good financiering to let this 
seigniorage lay idle in the Treasury, and go in debt for fifty-five 

ons of money to carry on the Government. It is true that 
it might destroy somebody’s theory or ideas of Government 
financiering, but I can not divine how that could bedone. It 
seems to me that we should first use what we have on hand be- 
fore we resort to borrowing, and I think the country will look 
upon it in that way. The second section of the bill has beenas- 
sailed by gentlemen as being wholly unnecessary, but I deem it 
a legitimate and proper law to provide for the coining of all sil- 
ver ion coming into the Treasury and belonging to the Gov- 
ernment. I will read it: 


Sec. 2. That the remainder of the silver bullion purchased in pursuance of 
said act of July 14, 1890, shall be coined intolegal-tender standard silver dol- 
lars as fast as is practicable, and the coin held in the Treasury for the re- 
demption of the Treasury notes issued in the purchaseof said bullion. That 
as fast as the bullion shall be coined for the 3 of said notes, the 
notes shall not be reissued, but shall be canceled and destroyed in amounts 
equal to the coin held at any time in the Treasury, and silver certificates 
may be issued on such coin in the manner now provided by law. 

SEC. 3. That a sufficient sum of money is hereby appropriated to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act. 


There can not be any legitimate opposition made to this meas- 
ure. Itisright. Itis expedient, and it seems to me to be ab- 
solutely necessary. The ury is out of money, and we must 
have money to pay the legitimate expenses of the Government. 
The issue presented to us by this bill is: Shall we coin the sil- 
ver bullion now in the Treasury and pay the expenses of the 
Government with it, or shall we go into the market and borrow 
and give our notes bearinginterest? Such financiering as that, 
to a novice like me, seems to be an absurdity. The very object 
of this bill is to provide for the coinage of the bullion purchased 
under the Sherman law, to redeem the legal-tender notes with 
silver coin, so as to stop the drain of 8915 from the Treasury. 
But the money changers do not want to protect the Rapa ox 
gold redemption fund inthe Treasury. Their object is the very 
reverse. If the Treasury can be depleted they can force the is- 
sue of bonds. 

This is the issue, this is the contest now being fought out upon 
this floor. This is a contest between the lender and the bor- 
rower, a contest between labor and capital, which has been and 
always will be unnatural and injurious to both ties, and will 
continue as long as avarice andcupidityreign. The civilization 
and genius of man have never obtained sufficient perfection to 
settlethequestion. The American people had, however, thought 
that they had reached that point. m 1789 to 1873 the friendly 
relations between labor and capital were thought to be settled. 
But in an evil hour when the sun had veiled its face from the 
sight of day, and all was peace and quiet and prosperous through- 
out the country, the money-changers stole into the temple and 
demonetized silver in order to appreciate gold and add millions 
totheirsecurities. Thepeople were quick to discover the fraud, 
but their efforts to secure their stolen rights have been stub- 
bornly met at every point by the tricks of the gold standard ad- 
vocates. The men who sostealthily set their scheme of plunder 
in motion in 1873 have had the unanimous sts Lea of the Repub- 
lican party, to sustain them at all times and under all circum- 
stances. This policy of destroying silver as mouey, together 
with its twin brother, a protective tariff, has brought the people 
of this country to their present unhappy condition. 

It is true that short crops have temporarily contributed to the 
hard times; but the real, substantial cause of the closing of mills, 
the reduction of the price of farm products, and the depressed 
condition of labor, is traceable to the demonetization of silver 
and the unjust and unequal taxation of the people under a ve 
tective tariff. The people want more money in circulation. 
They are entitled to a sufficient currency to facilitate trade and 
business, without stagnation. This bullion should be coined as 
fast as the mints could do the work. Silver should have the 
same free and unlimited right of coinage at the mints of this 
country as that now accorded to gold. The demand for the coin- 
age of the seigniorage and acquired bullion in the Treasury is not 
limited to a few w voices upon this floor. The mighty voice 
of 6,000,000 Democratic voters demand that it be done. And, 
gentlemen, I can assure you that if youare recreant to this com- 
mand to-day, the time is not far distant when you willbe retired 
to private life, and men will be sent into this Chamber who will 
obey the command and carry out the will of the people. 

It does seem to me that our duties are so plain and so clearly 
outlined in the Democratic platform adopted at Chicago, that 
there could be no difference of opinion or divisions between 
Democrats. When the delegates of all the States in this nation 
assembled at Chicago in national convention, one of the firstand 
most important questions presented to them was the repeal of 
this Sherman law. And why? Let me read you the language 
of our platform adopted there. 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 
1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the 


future, which should make all its supporters, as well as its author, anxious 
for its speedy repeal. 


Could language be more plain with reference [to our duty as 
legislators? What induced the national convention to use such 
expressive language? I hold that it was because the principles 
laid down in that act are inconsistent with sound financial prin- 
ciples and inconsistent with the history of monetary legisla- 
tion. The Democratic party does not believe in the doctrine 
of purchasing silver bullion and piling it up in the Treasury 
and issuing certificates thereon. That is the substantial reason 
that induced the convention to adopt that clause in the platform. 

But let me read you the next clause in the platform. What 
do they say? 

Wo hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating 
against either metal or charge for mintage. 


Here is a declaration made by the party, which has the right 
to speak for every Democrat in the United States, declaring that 
silver should be placed upon an equality with gold in the mints 
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of the country. Ican not quite understand why a Representa- 
tive, who is sent here by a Democratic constituency, can open! 
and wantonly violate that provision of our platform, unless he 
under obligations to some magoer litical power. And what 
mauer power can there bə than the national platform of his 

rty? 
225 would like for some of these gentlemen who are trampling 
this provision of the platform under their feet to tell this House 
what this power is that is drawing them away from the platform 
upon which they were elected, and upon which they stood be- 
fore their people. I am not here to proscribe any member upon 
this floor or to set up a political test for them. But I do say 
there is a common ground where we can all stand and act for 
the party of the United States, and that is upon the national 
platform of that party, and if we are not going to regard that 
platform as the nucleus around which we shall gather as an or- 
ganization, but propose to set up our individual political prerog- 
ative, then we can say to the world we are not a party in an 
sense, but a mere aggregation of individuals that is controlle 
and governed by individual predilections. 

But the platform goes further, and says: 

The dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and 
excha: ble value or be adjusted through agreement or bysuch safı 
of legistation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals. 

This bill introduced by my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
is perfectly consistent with that clause of the national platform, 
and no man who adheres to that doctrine can consistently vote 
Aganin this bill. Every Democrat elected upon this floor was 
elected upon that platform, and was expected to carry it out in 
legislation. When Iwent before the peopleand made m pledges 
to them, and when they indorsed me as a member of this body, 
I regarded myself as specially charged to repeal the Sherman 
act and to make such laws as would bring about the free coinage 
of silver without any discrimination at the mints between it and 
gold. And I heard no other construction placed upon that plat- 
form until I came into this body. And while I had views upon 
the question of the repeal of the Sherman act somewhat differ- 
ent from the declarations in the platform, yet I regarded it as 
my duty tosubordinate my private or personal opinions and stand 
by the platform as the gospel of the perl 

This bill is a Democratic measure in every sense. If the plat- 
form of the party is to have a reasonable construction, no man 
can honestly come to any other conclusion. Why should plat- 
forms be made by the people if they are not to be the rule and 
guide of political conduct in legislation? By what rule of reason 
or political honesty does a member who calls himself a Demo- 
crat openly and defiantly set up his own prerogative and judg- 
mentas superior to the party? Is that man to be called a Den 
ocrat who acts outside and indèpendent of the party platform, 
and who claims to know more than the whole organization? I 
arraign no man for his political action upon this or any other 
measure, but Ido say if he deserts the party in the midst of 
1 8088 he is a traitor to his party and to the people who elected 


I shall always accord to all gentlemen upon this floor, who 
call themselves Democrats, the right to {desert our standard, 
and trample the 8 under their feet; but I shall always 
object to their g themselves Democrats. All such menas 
that should get out of the Democratic party at once, emigrate 
across the center aisle of this House, and take their seats upon 
the iby! Sargon side. Democracy isa principle, not merely an 
individual, captious self-assertion. Its beneficence isnot limited 
to a Congressional district, but is coextensive with the whole 
country. The destruction of the use of silver as money may 
profit a few individuals, but the millions are caused to suffer in 
order to secure that small benefit. The great principle under- 
lying this bill, taken in connection with our whole financial sys- 
tem, presents a question that makes it the most important meas- 
ure now pending before this branch of Congress. 

It affects a stable monetary system that has marched side by 
side with civilization through the centuries. The enemies of 
legitimate trade and exchange are as numerous in this House to- 
day as they were in the Lord's Temple when Christ entered with 
the scourge and drove the money changers into the streets of 
Jerusalem. We find as the people's representatives move for- 
ward to do the greatest good to the greatest number, they 
meet the hydrahead of monometallism at every step barriers of 
unjust discrimination are raised, like a mountain range, in the 

thway of the working classes. The contending forces are now 

cea aligned upon their respective sides of this question. 
The wealth producer is fully aware of the seductive influence of 
gold, of concentrated wealth. The merchantable politician, the 
camp follower, the lobbyist, the professional office seeker, the 
charlatan, and the miserable lazzaroni that hang upon the pol- 
luted skirts of corruption will always be found upon that side, 
worshiping at the shrine of the golden calf. 


Upon the other side may be found the unorganized millions 
of toilers asking for rene justice through the legitimate chan- 
nels of legislation. Although the power of gold may triumph 
at this time, I can say that the man who has read history to 
say purpose knows, when he sees the handwriting upon the 
wall, that the conquest of avarice and le ed robbery are 
nearing their overthrow. England may dictate the financial 
policy of India. 1 may issue her edict fixing the value 
and use of her gold and silver. And ths United States may for 
aseason strike down the white metal. But so certain as civi- 
lization shall rise higherand higher among the children of men, 
gold and silver will be reéstablished as the money of this coun- 
try, and form the basis of all our commercial medium of ex- 
change. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


The Tarif. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 11, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole onthe stateof the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. MAGUIRE said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the campaign of 1892 the line between the 
Republican and Democratic parties was clearly drawn. 


POSITION OF THE PARTIES. 


On the one side stood the citizens who believed in and advocated 
the use of the taxing power of this Government for the — of 
fostering 3 private interests at the expense of the masses 
of the people. On the other side stood the citizens who denied 
both the right and the expediency of so using the taxing power. 
The issue was—protection or antiprotection. The people, by 
an overwhelming vote, rendered their verdict in favor of the 
eneiprotection principle, and commissioned us to execute their 

ecree. 

We were commissioned to establish freedom of trade, limited 
only by the necessities of the Government for revenue, in so far 
as we might deem it wise to raise such revenue by a tax on im- 
ports. ' 

Freedom of trade was the basic principle of the eee piat: 
form of 1892, and it should be the basic principle of our legislation 
in execution of the promises of that platform. 


WILSON BILL TOO CONSERVATIVE. 


Iam not satisfied with the Wilson bill as a fulfillment of the 
pledges upon which the Democratic party was placed in control 
of the Government, because it is a compromise with protection. 
In so far as it has lowered duties and extended the free list, it isan 
admirable step in the right direction—towards the ultimate eman- 
cipation of mankind from the thraldom of monopoly. As a cor- 
rection of the McKinley schedules it will work a most whole- 
some change, favorable to the interests of both producers and 
consumers in this country. It will curb the power of some of 
the most gigantic monopolies in our land, but it will leave too 
many of them still in a position to wring tribute and unre- 
quited service from labor. 

I had hoped that this battle for the emancipation of trade 
would be decisive and final. I had hoped that we would notcon- 
tent ourselves with merely amending the schedules of a protec- 
tion bill, but that we would promptly and effectually reverse the 
principle upon which those schedules were based. I had hoped 
that we would abolish all of the 75 privileges that have been 
created by tariff laws and establish, so far as tariff legislation 
o effect that end, equal rights to all, with special privileges 

none. 

We are told that some Democrats will not support the Wilson 
bill because it is too radical; because it does not provide pro- 
tection” to certain special interests which, from motives of 
either love or fear, they wish to have excepted from the general 
Democratic rule against special privileges. 

This charge of radicalism must be a refreshing surprise to the 
authors of the bill, for they have been steadily and very prop- 
erly 5 its conservatism. They know full wall that 
in so far as it to meet the expectations of the country, its 


fault is conservatism. They know full well that the De- 
mocracy of the nation expects us to eliminate the principle of 
TO on from our tariff system at once and forever, leaving 
E that can be profitably carried on in this country to 
grow strong and great in the sunlight ot freedom, and leaving 
uper industries, which can be sustained in this country only 
by alms extorted from those engaged in profitable pursuits, to 
find soils and climes better suited to their development. 

The peop are weary of burdensome efforts by tariff barriers: 
and boun to promote orange culture in Alaska and the rais- 
ing of reindeer and fur seals in New Mexico; and they are still 
more weary of subsidies, in both forms, given to monopolists to 
swell the margins of highly profitable industries belonging to 
our own north temperate zone. 

To the Democratic Representative who is disposed to vote 
2 the Wilson bill on account of its withdrawal of protec- 

n from any private interest, I am disposed to suggest that his 
true place is on the Republican side of the protection line. 
There is no room in this country fora high protection party and 
alow protection party. 

If protection enriches the masses of the people of this coun- 

, then the more we have of it the better. If, on thecontrary, 
it tends to the enrichment of the privileged few at the expense 
of the many,.it should be promptly abolished. 

In either ease, low protection is illogical te the point of ab- 
surdity. 


REPUBLICAN UNITY—DEMOCRATIC DISCORD. 


Our Republican brethren, in nearly all of their speeches, 
point to the divisions among Democratic Representatives on the 
tariff question as something discreditable, as an evidence of in- 
compe on our to administer the Government which 
has been intrusted to us. They say, and say truthfully, that 
they are never divided on the tariff question when in power; 
that they act promptly and unitedly, and asif they knew what 
they wanted. 

Their stories of Democratic division and Republican unity are 
2 true, but it does not follow that there is more of wis- 

om or of patriotism in the Republican party than in the Demo- 
cratic party. These facts prove, at most, that there isastronger 
motive for unity of action among the Republicans: than among 
the Democrats. Nor need we seek far for that motive. The 
Republicans are the representatives of private interests seek- 
ing special privileges at the expense of the people, and conse- 
quently that mighty spring of human action, “the cohesive 
power of public plunder,” consolidates them in the pursuit of 
their common: purpose. All join to guard what each desires to 


In pursuing the private ends of the interests which they re 
resent they act with the promptness and sagacity which usually 
characterize intelligent business methods. 

Every interest seeking special n is taken into a pool, 
on the sole condition that it can furnish a vote in Congress for 
the common purpose. When the combination is thus made 
strong enough, the protective“ measure intended to enrich 
the pooled interests is promptly and quietly passed, and a new 
scheme of spoliation is fastened upon a deluded or helpless peo- 


ple. 
S Thatis the Republican business method applied to all tariff 
egislation. 

o such cement of common private interests binds the repre- 
sentatives of Democracy. They stand for the equal rights of 
the whole people, for “a fair field and no favor.” 

Each advances and defends his own view of the common good, 
or of the execution of gon pledges, and he yields only when 
convinced, or when his party’s representatives finally overrule 


him. 

Thus it has besn in this contest; thus it has ever been, and 
thus would I have it ever to be in the councils of Democracy. No 
sordid combination of selfish interests can evercontrol the Demo- 
cratic party, because the moment that such interests would 
gain control the party would cease to be Democratic, and its 
pes ade would abandon its organization and continue to follow 
its discarded principles. 

But our divisions of opinion will not divide us in action when 
the call for the final charge issounded. When the Wilson bill 
shall be put om its finai pansaga; with or without amendment, 
every true Democrat will be found loyally supporting it, re- 
gardless of his fixed opinion that a better might have n 

. [Applause.] 
AMERICAN LABOR AND THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


The Republicans are pleased to call the protective system, 
which we seek to abolish, ‘The American system of protection 
to American labor.” Never was designation more falso or mis- 
leading. It is not an American system, and it does not, never 


did, and never was intended to protect: American labor. 
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Alexander Hamilton introduced the protective system into 
this country.. He was a native of Scotland, and brought with 
him a strong prejudice in favor of class distinctions and of an 
aristocratic government. 

Senator LODGE (a Republican and protectionist), in his life of 
Alexander Hamilton, says: 


From Hamilton's report on “Manufactures * have sprung the protection- 
ist poticy and the so-called American system. 

Also: 

The republic of Hamilton was to be an aristocratic as distinct from a 
Democratie republic, and the power of the: te States was to be effect- 
ually — — The first object was attained committing the choice of 
the Pr entand Senators, who were to hold office during good behavior, to 
a class of the community qualified to vote by the possession of a certain 
amount ot real property. The second was secured by giving the President 
of the United States the appointment of governors to various States, who 
were to havea veto of all State legislation. These provisions come 
much nearer to the British model than any other by thelr recognition of 
classes and the political rights of property. * * + Hamilton’s purpose 
was chiefiy aud mainly to bring to his side a class already in existence—that 
which controlled the capital of the country. The full extent of the Begs | 
Was to array oe. on the side of the Government. * * * He had 
been unable to introduce a class influence into the Constitution, * * + but 
by his financial policy he could bind existing classes of wealthy men, com- 
prising at that day the aristocracy bequeathed by provincial es to the 
new system, and thus, if at all, assure to the property of the country the 
control of the Government. 


Again, in Hamilton’s letter to Governeur Morris we find the 
following: 


Tamstill laboring to prop the frail and worthless fabric (the United States 
tution). * * * Every day proves to me more and more that this 
American world was not made for me. 


Again, his historian: tells us: 


tation, in strong 
antin what, — better phrase, may be called an 
public. 


This was the father of the protective system. These were his 


principles and purposes as given to us, not by enemies, but by 
ge. 


vernment, 
tocratie re- 


the friendly hand of his protectionist biographer and admirer, 
Senator Henry Cabot 

What was there in the man or in his principles that could be 
called American? What was there in his life that would indicate 
the slightest. sympathy for labor? Absolutely nothing. Was 
his American system 80 far at variance with his principles 
and purposes as to be really calculated to protect or in any way 
to benefit labor? 

A careful study of it shows that it is not, and Andrew Carnegie 
can testify to its splendid fitness for exploiting labor, and for 
creating the class powers and distinctions for which ton 
strove and yearned. ` 

I do not wish to be understood as invidiously distinguishing 
Mr. Carnegie by personal mention in this connection. I men- 
tion him simply use his relations to protected industries 
and to labor are well known, and he is typical of the whole class 
of tariff beneficiaries. 


AMPLE PRODUCTION, FALSE DISTRIBUTION, 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BROSIUS} said this 
afternoon that the protective tariff is to be judged by the re- 
sults which it has brought to American labor during the last 
thirty years. Let it be judged by those results. What are they? 

The protectionists have stated the results upon this floor, with 
a clearness that makes elaboration superfluous, and their own 
statements constitute the most damning indictment of the pro- 
tective system of which I have ever heard or read. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] have presented glow- 
ing and truthful pictures of the vast, almost incomprehensible 
volume and value of wealth produced by labor from the natural 
resources ofthis country during the last thirty years. I repeat— 
produced by labor from natural resources. 

Bear in mind that these natural resources were made and 
freely given by the Creator to all mankind for their equal bene- 
fit and sustenance in all generations. I will return to this phase 
of the question a little later. 

What is the condition of the laborers who,from natural re- 
sources; produced this marvelous volume and value of wealth 
during the last thirty years? Are they living in luxury, as they 
should be, upon the great surplus of wealth which their labor 
has produced? Are they quietly resting. in the enjoyment of 
well-earned plenty, while the surplus of their production is be- 
ing sold? No, indeed, the same gentlemen truly tell us that the 
laborers who produced this wealth are homeless and ragged and 
hungry: begging for bread, and for opportunities to work, from 
the masters of industry into whose coffers, under the benign in- 
fluence of the protective system, they have poured the net prod- 
uets-of thirty years of their labor. Where are the savings of 
labor from all these years of marvelously fruitful employment? 
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What has become of the wealth which they have produced? 

They have no savings, because they have been compelled to 
work for the beneficiaries of protection for just enough to sus- 
tain their lives, ee of the value of their labor. 

The wealth which they have produced has gone, as the father 
and the stepfathers of the protective system intended it should 
go, to build up colossal fortunes for the specially privileged class 
who own the God-given natural resources of this country. 

While the producers have lived in hovels upon wages barely 
sufficient for present needs, one firm of monopolists, Carnegie 
& Co., for whom they worked, has saved out of its share $200,- 


0,000. 

It is difficult to comprehend the meaning of that sum. A 
writer (Mr. A. H. Lewis) recently tried to illustrate it by sug- 

sting that if Pontius Pilate, at the time of the crucifixion of 

hrist, were receiving a salary of $100,000 per year, and had 
continued to draw the same salary every year from that time to 
the present, and had saved every penny of it, he would still fall 
several millions short of the fortune which the firm of Carnegie 
& Co. has saved out of its share of the products of Pennsylvania 
labor during the past twenty-five years. 
INDUSTRIAL SLAVERY. 

Labor is homeless and ragged and hungry at the end of thirty 
years of protection, because protection has not protected it; be- 
> cause monopoly controls the sources of production, and takes 
the lion’s share of what labor produces asa mere toll for allow- 
ing it access to the natural bounties which God provided freely. 

hose natural bounties are the sources of wealth production, 
labor the means. 

So long as these natural bounties remained free, or even com- 
paratively free, to labor, this country was labor's paradise. An 
era of thirty years of protection has placed them under the com- 
plete control of afew monopolists, who are enabled by that con- 
trol to absolutely dictate the terms upon which all others shall 
live in this country. 

All wealth is produced by the applicatton of labor to natural 
resources, either with or without the assistance of capital. La- 
bor can not live without wealth (i. e., food, clothing, shelter), and 
it can not engage in the production of wealth without access to 
land, which not only contains the raw materials of all wealth, 
but includes the abi places and working places of all labor. 

As the land of this country is now monopolized, labor can get 
access to it only upon the terms fixed by the monopolists. Thus 
it is that all production is now controlled entirely by the land- 
owning class of this country. 

This causes the unnatural phenomena of constant poverty 
among the producers of all wealth and the concentration of all 
surplus wealth in the hands of a few nonproducers. 

This power of the land-owning class to exclude labor from all 
sources of wealth production enables that class to take, as mere 
toll, all that labor produces above the bare cost of living. Iten- 
ables the land-owning class to appropriate all the advantages of 
the increased efficiency of labor resulting from inventions and 
improved methods of wealth production, and all of the benefits 
resulting from the localization of industries and increased prices 
of the products of labor secured by protective tariff laws. 

Under the system of industrial slavery, produced by land mo- 
nopoly in this country, it is just as impossible to increase the 
wages of American labor by artificially increasing the peices 
which employers may obtain for its product as it would be, by 
the same means, to increase the share of production received by 
chattel slaves. 

After all, there is no great economic difference between pri- 
vate ownership of the laborer and private ownership of the only 
sources from which the free laborer can produce his living. 

“You take my life when you do take the means whereby I 


live.” 
The rformof personal servitude has been abolished. 
The laborer is no longer subject to the arbitrary dominion of 


the individual master. He canno longer be driven to labor by 
the lash of an owner or overseer. But the essential purpose 
and wrong of human slavery—the power of a nonproducing 
class to appropriate, without remuneration, the net results of 
the labor of 5 classes—still remains. 

The lash of hunger ol want, or the fear of want—is just as 
potent, and just as sharp, as was ever the lash of owner or over- 
seer in 2 the laborer to work, and the monopoly control 
of the only sources from which he can produce subsistence is 
just as effectual incompelling laborers now to give up the sur- 
plus of their production for the mere privilege of producing, as 
was ever the bill of sale to command the wealth produced by 
chattel slaves. 

A writer, referring to the acquisition of empires of our land 

individuals, syndicates, and corporations, domestic and for- 
eign, has aptly said: We've freed 4,000,000 negroes, but we've 
made our white men slaves.” : 


John C. Calhoun very clearly perceived and pointed out this 
striking relation between industrial slavery in general and the 
chattel slavery of his time in the Southern States, when, in his 
report on the circulation of abolition petitions through the mail, 
he said: 

The sober and considerate citizens of the nonslaveholding States would 
have little forecast not to see that the assaults which are now directed 
against the institutions of the Southern States may be very easily directed 
against those which uphold their own property and security. A very slight 
modification of the arguments used against the institutions which sustain 
the property and security of the South would make them equally effectual 
ag t the institutions of the North. * * + It would be well for those in- 
terested to reflect whether there now exists, or ever has existed, a wealthy 
and civilized community in which one portion did not live on the labor of 
another, and whether the form in which slavery exists in the South is not 
but one modification of this universal condition. and finally, whether any 
other, under all the circumstances of the case, is more defensible or 
on stronger grounds of necessity. 

It is time to look these questions iu the face. Let those who are interested 
remember that labor i4 the only source of wealth, and how small a portion 
of it, in all old and civilized countries, even the best governed. is left to those 
by whose labor wealth is created. Let them also reflect how little volition 
or agency the operatives in any country have in the question of its distribu- 
tion: as little, with a few exceptions, as the African of the slayeholding 
States has in the distribution of the proceeds of his labor, 


If land were free to labor in this country, labor would be also 
free. Then labor would control production, as it should, and 
would call its natural ally, capital, to its assistance. Then labor 
would secure the benefit of all inventions and improved methods 
tending to increase its own producing power. Then every pro- 
cess calculated to lessen the cost of production would tend to in- 
crease the share of production going to labor. -Then ore A 
would be recognized as a blessing and scarcity as an evil; now 
scarcity is considered the blessing, plenty a curse. Then over- 
production of any commodity would tend only to change the di- 
rection of productive effort from one free channel to another 
free channel of production. 

Such changes would at times cause more or less incovenience, 
but no real hardship. 

Freedom of trade alone will not bring about this condition, but 
it will be a great advance toward labor’s emancipation. 

The Wilson bill will not establish freedom of trade, but it is 
a long and very advantageous step in that direction. It does not 
open to labor the sources of production, which must be made 
free before labor can ba free, but it gives to labor the raw ma- 
terials of production, including fuel for working them, on far 
1 than those on which they have heretofore been ob- 
tainable. 

It will also tend to increase the purchasing power of the wages 
of labor by removing the tariff taxes and the private 8 
taxes that now fall on the clothing and shelter and fuel by 
laborers. 

HOW THE TARIFF REDUCES WAGES. 


But,“ say our Republican friends, “if you give labor cheap 
clothing, cheap fuel, and cheap building materials, you will make 
labor cheap.” > 

“If you do not give the employers the ability to pay high wages 
by giving them control of our markets,” say the protectionists, 
they will be obliged to reduce wages.” 

Take care of the rich and the rich will take care of the 
poor,” has been the motto and the practice of the Republican 
party throughout the entire period of its domination. 

Right royally has it taken care of the rich, but the rich have 
not taken care of the poor. 

The protective theory is that as the prices of domestic com- 
mo.ities increase, under the influence of protection, there will 
be a corresponding increase in the wages of the labor that pro- 
duces such commodities, and that a decrease in the prices of 
such commodities must result ina decrease in wages. 

If that proposition were true, protection would be a grand and 
meritorious system, notwithstanding the unjust burdens which 
it imposes upon the much greater number of consumers; but it 
is absolutely untrue. 

Let us briefly examine the tariff in its application to the wages 
of labor. 

THE COAL TARIFF, 


The tariff on bituminous coal enables the owners of the great 
American coal deposits—‘‘ coal barons,” they are called—to sell 
their coal in the home market at from 75 cents to $3 per ton 
above the price for which the same coal is sold in the open mar- 
kets of the world. 

During the summer months they sell coal at from $2.85 to $3 
per ton for export and at about $4 per ton for domestic consump- 
tion. In September or October of each year the coal barons 
have for many years been in the habit of meeting and arbitrarily 
increasing the price of coal for the winter about $2 per ton as 
a private tax upon all American laborers who use coal as fuel 
in addition to the private tax of a about $1 per ton which they 
impose in summer as well as winter. 
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The tariff enables them to levy this 
although the tariff is only 75 cents per 
tion even when the margin of profit 
per ton. 


rivate tribute because, 
n, it prevents importa- 
much higher than 75 cents 
The reason is that, as domestic coal can be mined and 
sold at $3 per ton at a profit, as is shown by the exports of coal 


from this country at less than $3 per ton, the domestic monopo- 
lists can at any time reduce the price of their coal to $3 per ton, 
and thus compel the importers of foreign coal to lose the whole 
amount of the tariff paid by them, which on a shipment of 100,000 
tons of coal would amount to 875,000. 

This enables the coal barons to maintain their monopoly prices, 
and to cinch the unfortunate consumers according to the sever- 
ity of the weather. Do the protected coal barons raise the wages 
of the protected (?) coal-miners when they thus arbitrarily raise 
the price of coal under the shelter of the protective tariff? 

Ə have seen how the tariff takes care of the rich; let us see 
how its rich beneficiaries take care of the poor. 

The wages of coal-miners are never increased when the price 
of coal is increased. On the contrary, the consumersof can 
not afford to buy as much coal at $6 as they could and would at 
$4 per ton, and as a consequence the demand for coal falls off 
about one-third in volume. 

This lessens the demand for coal-miners and coal-handlers 
about one-third. 

The coal barons always provide for this decreased demand 
and meet it by limiting the output of the coal mines. This is 
their process. They summon the owners of small mines before 
them, ascertain the net profit which such owners would make 
by running their mines for the winter; lease the mines fora rent 

ual to that net profit and close the mines. This throws the 
miners at the smal! mines out of employment, and as they and 
their families must live during the winter, they drift to the 
large mines in search of work, thus increasing the ever-present 

of the unemployed and intensifying the competition among 
the laborers. 

This is not all. The barons in order to sufficiently limit the 
output of coal not only lease and close the small mines, but also 
reduce the working timc at the large mines one-fourth, thus re- 
ducing one-fourth the earnings of the miners there. 

Are wages likely to go up under those conditions? No, in- 
deed. The laborers who are still employed in the large mines 
are obliged to either submit to the ruinous competition of the 
men discharged from the small mines or out of their own re- 
duced earnings to provide, through their trades unions, for the 
support of the discharged men during the winter. 

Thus it is that the protective tariff on coal enables the pro- 
tected barons, for their own profit entirely, to freeze the Ameri- 
can laborers in the great cities and at the same time to starve 
the coal-miners at the points of production. This is {prolo 
tion to American labor,” isit? Protection against that kind of 
1 is one of the greatest present needs of American 

r 


Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Ithinkitis inevidence before the Ways 
and Means Committee that they pay 40 cents a ton for mining 
coal down in the red sandstone country in Virginia; about 60 
cents in West Virginia, and in Indiana 70 cents for mining bi- 
tuminous coal. Now, I would ask my friend whether efficient 
labor or tion does not have considerable to do with hold- 
ing oe the rate of wages? 

. MAGUIRE. Les, sir. When the supply of labor is not 
greatly in excess of the demand labor organizations can keep 
up the price of labor by taxing themselves to support the sur- 
plus labor, thereby avoiding its competition. But,as I was pro- 
ceeding to say, the coal barons determine not only to close the 
small mines, but also to run their large mines on two-thirds or 
three-quarters time, thus limiting the earnings of the laborers 
who are employed in those large mines. Out of their reduced 
earnings the employed laborers are obliged to do what labor 
organizations must always do to meet such an ped et and 
that is to contribute a fund to support the coal miners who are 
thrown out of employment by reason of the increase of price 
sateen, Re demand for coal. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Will my colleague allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I wish to ask my colleague 
whether his argument against the protection of coal, 75 cents 
per ton, being, according to his own showing, less than 25 per 
cent of protection—I think less than 15 per cent—applies to the 
protection of the large mills owners, the woolen manufacturers, 
who receive under the pending bill 40 per cent? I wish my 
friend, who I know is perfectly competent, would explain that 
ees and tell us whether the argument applies to both cases 

e 


Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not justify either, as the gentleman 
from California knows. [Laughter. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. I know that. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. But there is this difference. The power of 
the coal-mine owner is the absolute impregnable power of a 
man controlling the natural resources from which production 
proceeds. The monopoly of the mill-owner is not based upon 
such a secure foundation. He is subject to gi ir at 
cause capial can be multiplied and imported at will. There is 
a possibility of multiplying mills to meet the demand as fast 
and as long as the operation of mills may promise reasonable 
profit. This free competition ultimately results in a reduction 
of the earnings of capital so employed to the standard earnings 
of capital in unprotected industries. 

I repeat, I do not justify the use of the taxing power of this 
nation for the purpose of enriching mill-owners any more than 
mine-owners. But, in a struggle to break away from a system 
of taxation which operates for the promotion of private interests 
at the general . the enrichment of a favored class at 
the cost of degrading American labor and oppressing American 
citizens of all other classes, I am not willing to lose all by stand- 
ing too stubbornly for more than can be accomplished under ex- 
isting conditions. Iam willing to accept such compromise as 
circumstances may seem to dictate. [Applause.] 

But what would be the result of freedom of trade in coal? It 
would force American coal down permanently to the price at 
which foreign coal of the same kind and quality could be im- 
ported. That would be, at least, an enormous saving to the vast 
number of American laborers who use coal for fuel. 

They would then be able to purchase twice the quantity of coal 
that they can now purchase, and they need twice the quantit; z 

What would be the effecton the wages of coal miners? Would 
they fall with the price of coal? No. The greatly increased de- 
mand for coal would correspondingly increase the demand for 
coal miners. 

There would then be a scarcity of coal miners and wages would 
go up, although the price of coal would go down. 

With coal depona monopolized, the wages of coal miners does 
not depend at all upon the price of coal, but upon the demand 
for coal miners, and as that demand is greatest when coal is 
cheapest, it follows that free trade in coal is the true interest of 
the American coal miner. What is true of the increased de- 
mand for coal for domestic consumption, as the price of coal 
falls, is more largely true of the increased demand for coal for 
manufacturing purposes as the price falls. 

THE TARIFF ON RAW WOOL. 

The Wilson bill puts raw wool on the free list, and has on that 
account called forth an outcry from all sections of the country 
against the proposition to uncover the woolgrowing industry 
of this country to the competition of foreign pauper wool. What 
is foreign pauper wool? It is wool grown either in free-trade 
countries or in countries which sell their wool in the free-trade 
markets of the world. New Zealand wool is therefore pauper 
wool, yet it was shown upon this floor by the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and it is abundantly shown by 


a comparison of labor statistics, that the es of laborers em- 
pore in sheep-raising and wool-handling in New Zealand are 
igher than the wages paid for similar labor in any State in the 


American Union. 

It was shown by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WIL- 
SON] that the wages of common shepherds in New Zealand are 
higher than the wages of the overscers of sheep ranches in 
Texas. But, say the woolgrowers, the value of sheep-rais- 
ing lands is greater in the United States than in New Zealand.” 
They say, and I presume they say truly, that the New Zealand 
sheep-raisers lease their lands from the Colonial Government 
for a rental of less than the average land tax paid by the owners 
of sheep-raising lands here. This only indicates that the margin 
of production flowing to the owners of sheep-grazing lands is 
much greater in this country than in New Zealand. But it 
shows that the industry does yield a margin over the cost of 
production in this country, and that any enhancement of the 
price of wool, caused by a protective tariff, must go to enhance 
that margin, and will not go to improve the condition of labor 
or to increase the earnings of capi The margin of production 
always goes to the owner of the source of production; and when 
an industry yields a margin, the more you increase its profits 
the greater margin it will yield to the landowner, and that is all. 

It has never been possible, by tariffs or otherwise, to very 
largely increase the price of raw domestic wool above the prices 
prevellin g in foreign countries, because the people here will not 
or can not purchase woolen clothing at such prices as would re- 
sult from a great enhancement of the price of the raw material; 
butif it were possible to largely raise the price of wool by the 
imposition of a tariff, what would be theeconomicresult? Sup- 
pose that by a tariff tax the price of raw domestic wool could be 
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increased to $1 per pound, and that the people would be forced 
to purchase it at that price, what would be the effect on the in- 
dustrial condition of the country? It certainly would be most 
disastrous. 

For example, Santa Clara Valley, in California, is one of the 
most fruitful valleys in the world. Devoted to the highest 
forms of agriculture, it now supports more than fifty thousand 
people; but if wool should be raised in price to $1 per pound, 
and if the people could be compelled to purchase it at that 

rice, the owners of the land of Santa Clara Valley would 

nd it best to abandon all of their agricultural and incidental 
pursuits and devote their land to sheep-raising. That change 
would lace the whole population of the valley, and in their 
stead would come less than a score of underpaid shepherds with 
their flocks and dogs to inhabit the entire valley. 

Sir, sheep-raising is not an industry; it is merely a pastoral 

ursuit. Its encouragement means the displacement of higher 

orms of industry. Itis the poorest use to which land can be 
put anywhere. I havespoken, sir, of the disastrous effect which 
would result in a supposed case to the inhabitants of SantaClara 
Valley, but it is not necessary . to hypothetical cases in 
order to illustrate my argument. t the beginning of this cen- 
tury the encouragement of sheep-raising in Great Britain caused 
the depopulation of the Highlands of Scotland and caused the 
eviction and practical extermination of one of the grandest bod- 
ies of peasantry that the world has ever known. The highland 
clearances caused by the transformationof that section from the 
industry of iculture to the pursuit of sheep-raising consti- 
tutes one of the blackest pages in all England’s history. 

The historian writing of the desolation caused by the qoyana: 
lation of the Highlands, as an illustration of its terrible results 
and the widespread ruin that it caused, tells us that there was 
one valley which, when devoted to agriculture, maintained a 
population from which one thousand fighting men were called 
forth as its quota to the army, but which, after“ the encourage- 
ment of sheep-raising” as a substitute for agriculture, was in- 
habited by only half a dozen shepherds and their flocks. There 
is no use to which land can be put which creates less demand for 
labor than sheep-raising. There is no form of production which 
from the industrial standpoint is so useless as sheep-raising. 
From the industrial standpoint one woolen factory is wortha 
hundred sheep ranches. 

As an incident to other pursuits sheep-raising is desirable, but 
as a primary form of industry prosecutedfor the mere purpose 
of raising raw wool, I can conceive of no justification for bur- 
dening the clothing of sixty-odd millions of people with a heavy 
tax in order to foster or encourage it. But, as I have said, the 
tariff on raw wool, while imposing a heavy burden upon the in- 
dustry of woolen manufactures, limiting their production, and 
falling finally with the utmost severity upon the consumers of 
dig ie ed throughout the country, it does not and can not 
materially raise the price of raw wool in this country. This has 
been our experience under all wool tariffs, highandlow. Inthe 
first place, we can not raise long staple wool in this country to 
advantage, and for purposes of manufacture long staple wool is 
abioia y necessary for mixture with our short staple domestic 
wool. ; 

The tariff on long staple wool so burdens woolen manufacturers 
that they must either very greatly increase their prices on woolen 
cloth, thus limiting, if not destroying their market, or they 
must recoup the losses which they suffer in the matter of pur- 
chasing long staple wool by forcing down the price of domestic 
wool, Failing both of these, they must limit or abandon their 
manufacturing industries, thus correspondingly destroying the 
market for domestic wool. This has been the experience of 
woolgrowers and manufacturers in California. The two great 
woolen mills of San Francisco, and one at Marysville, furnished 
for many years the best market that the woolgrowers of the Pa- 
cific coast ever had for their short staple wool. But those fac- 
tories were compelled to shutdown, one of them in 1885, another 
in 1889, and the third in 1891, because the tariff on long staple 
wool and the tariff on coal made it impossible for them to carry 
on their manufacturing industries successfully. Thus it has 
transpired that the enormous burden put upon woolen manufac- 
tures and consumption has brought no good, but positive harm 
to the people who were expected to be its beneficiaries. 

THE TARIFF ON LUMBER. 

The monopolists who control the sources of production get 
the entire benefit of the localization or enhanced prices result- 
ing to any industry from tariff taxation. 

he men who control the lumber forests secure to themselves 
all benefits resulting from the tariff on lumber. They have 
maintained trusts and have arbitrarily raised the price of lum- 
ber, in some cases doubling the no price, thus 
building and reducing the demand for all kinds of 
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laborers en- 


gaged in cutting and in working lumber, from the logger to the 
carpenter. 

hus it has hap 
have been enabled by the tariff on lumber to outrageously tax 


ned that while a few timber-land monopolists 


the houses and outbuildings and fences of the whole people, 
the wages of all laborers engaged in cutting, hauling, and work- 
ing lumber have declined. 

n Michigan and some other States of the Northwest and East 
the lumber trusts do not seem to have been able to permanent]: 
maintain a very high price for lumber, but the gradual crowd- 
ing down of wages and interest and the gradual advance of 
ground rent, which appears in “‘stumpage,” shows where the 
benefits of protection have gone. = 

In 1873 the price of rough clear lumber in Michigan was $12 per 
thousand feet, stumpage $2.50 per thousand. In 1887 the price 
of the same lumber was $13 per thousand, and stumpage had ad- 
vanced to $6.50 per thousand. In 1873 ground rent absorbed less 
than 20 per cent of the product, while in 1887 it absorbed just 50 
per cent of the whole product. 

The protectionist claims that a tariff on commodities will en- 
hance the price of the labor that produces them is most effectu- 
ally reduced to absurdity in the lumber industry. 

he same forests extend across the imaginary line between 
British Columbia and the United States. On both sides of the 
line men are engaged in cutting the same kind of lumber in the 
same way, with nothing to prevent them from crossing the line 
at will to whichever side offers the best wages. Considerin 
that on our side of the line there is a tariff of $1.50 (formerly $ 
per 1,000 feet on the importation of lumber, ‘‘ for the protection 
of American labor,” and no tariff on the other side; on which 
side of the line will wages be highest? 

Manifestly wages will be the same on both sides, even if the 
price of lumber on our side be increased by the whole amount of 
the tariff, or by three times the amount of the tariff; because 
the timber-land owner controls the situation, and, while the 
tariff gives him a monopoly of his market for his lumber, he has 
the benefit of free trade in labor. Hence, while he charges us 
monopoly prices for his lumber he buys his labor at prices fixed 
in the free markets of the world. 

The same thing is true of every protected industry in the 
United States. It is simply more apparent in the lumber indus- 
try because the same foreign industry is in operation just across 
an imaginary line. . 

The beneficiaries of protection have, at all times, been free to 
scour the pauper labor markets of the world for the cheapest 
labor obtainable to carry on their protected industries, and they 
have most fully availed themselves of that privilege. 

WHERE ARE THE PROTECTED LABORERS? 

Where are the American laborers who were promised protec- 
tion, by the tariff laws, against the pauper labor of Europe? 

Where are the Pennsylvania laborers, in the coal and iron in- 
dustries of thatsuperlatively protected State, who were promised 
that the tariff on coal andiron would protect them from compe- 
tition with the pauper laborers of Europe? 

They have been driven outof the protected industries of Penn- 
sylvania by the importation of the very pauper laborers of Eu- 
rope against whose competition they were assured the tariff 
would protect them. 

Who are the present laborers of Pennsylvania’s protected in- 
dustries? 

Mr. Frick, of the Carnegie Company, tells us that in 1891 
there were 3,800 men employed in their works at Homestead. 

In that year there was an election held there at which 800 
votes were cast, and of the voters more than half had been re- 
cently naturalized. 

The Sunbury (Pa.) News, a Republican paper, on June 27, 
1890, speaking of census taking in that year in Mount Carmel, 
Northumberland County, a city of 8,000 inhabitants, says that 
one census enumerator “walked for three days without meetin, 
a person speaking English, and had to do everything by the aid 
of an interpreter. In one ward nearly fifteen different nation- 
alities were met with.” 

The Philadelphia Press (Republican), in August, 1891, pub- 
lished a statement, based upon a very extensive investigation 
made by its representatives, showing most strikingly the grad- 
ual degradation of labor in the coal regions of Pennsylvania. 
under the protective system, and the gradual displacement of 
American laborers by imported foreigners. 

I would like to have the whole statement read, but time will 
not permit, 

It shows that dwindling pay, enforced patronage of company 
stores, the docking“ system, and other abuses were then caus- 
ing the coal regions to be slowly but surely depopulated of 


iscouraging | English-speaking miners.” 


He who years ago made $3 and t a day,” says the Press, now works for 
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side by side with men who wonldibe satisfied with half of that, 
‘who can not speak the English language, and who do not propose to become 
American citizens." 


81 and 81.50, 


This statement, taken as I have said from a Republican news- 
paper, let me ask my Republican friends to remember, was not 
made after the Democratic victory of 1892, but was made within 
one year after the trust-fostering, labor-defrauding McKinley 
bill was passed. I commend the sad story of the coal miners, as 
given in that statement, to the earnest consideration of all who 
really believe that the protective tariff even tends to main- 
tain the wages of labor. It shows a condition of industrial slav- 
ery prevailing in the most highly protected section of the United 
States, which most unmistakably brands the protective system 
as a fraud upon all who are compelled to bear its burdens— a 
robbery of the masses for the enrichment of the classes.” 


PROTECTION TO MONOPOLY—“ FREE TRADE IN MEN.” 


The protective-tariff system, while enriching the monopo- 
lists of the coal deposits, has led also to the entire displace- 
ment of the American and other English-speaking laborers 
who were promised protection against the competition of for- 
eign pauper labor. The fields of protected(?) American labor 
are now occupied by the very so-called pauper laborers against 
whose competition the Republican party promised protection. 

Here let me remark, that I do not object to the immigration 
to this country of any honest and industrious man or woman of 
the Caucasian race who, moved by love of liberty and the ho 
of bettering his or her condition in life, shall seek to share the 
natural opportunities of our country and the blessings of our 
free institutions. Saxon, Celt, Gaul, Teuton, and Latin are all 
families of one common race and civilization, widely separated 
from each other in manners, and in habits, and in language as 
the results of local associations and infiuences, they become in 
a few years, under the influence of our institutions, compara- 
tively homogeneous, and in the second generation their chil- 
dren, educated in our common schools and growing up with a 
realization of the rights and responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship, become Americans in spirit and in truth. The solu- 
tion of our industrial difficulties does not lie in the exclusion of 
men and women of our own common Caucasian race from the 
measureless and inexhaustible natural resources that our com- 
mon Father has stored up in the land of this great country. It 
lies in breaking the enslaving power of the period which 
holds those great natural resources as common merchandise to- 


day. 

Tho classes dangerous to the safety of this Republic are not 
the Italian, or French, or Austrian, or Irish, or German peas- 
ants who come here to seek freer conditions and better homes, 
but the classes that, through the mere ownership of the soil of 
this country, seek to enslave the whole people, native and for- 
eign born, and to place them under burdensome tribute for the 
mere privilege of enjoying the natural resources of this country. 
That class, by limiting the ef ota agi vt of our people, has 
brought upon us already the horrors that are commonly sup- 
posed to result only from overpopulation, while we have less 
than one-tenth the number of people which, in the present state 
of the arts of wealth production, the resources of this couutry 
are amply capable of supporting. 

It is, therefore, in no spirit of hostility to the honest and in- 
dustrious immigrants who have come to develop our natural re- 
sources with the hope of thereby bettering their own conditions 
that I speak of the changed industrial conditions in the pro- 
tected regions and industries of this country; but it is to show 
the utter hollowness and hypocrisy of the Republican claim, 
asserted and believed for thirty years, that their tariff system 
was intended to protect American laborers against the competi- 
tion of the pauper labor of Europe. Indeed, the early protec- 
tionists, even of the last era of protection, made no such claim. 
Hon. William D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who for nearly thirt; 
years stood forth in Congress as the greatest champion of hi 
protection, expressly declared that the protectionists, while 
maintaining the highest possible protective barrier against the 
importation of commodities produced by foreign labor, desired 
absolute free trade in men.” 

During the whole protective era that system of protection, with 
its free trade in labor, led not to the kind of ration of 
which I have spoken with approval, but to a most objectionable 
importation of degraded and servile semislave labor. These 
pauper laborers, without any conception of the value of free in- 
stitutions, were imported merely to swell the surplus of labor in 
all of our industrial centers, to which the great body of Ameri- 
can laborers had already been driven by the monopoly of natural 
resources, 

SAMPLE RESULTS OF “PROTECTION,” 


The report of the select committee of this House, appointed 
February 9, 1888, to investigate the difficulties existing in the 


Schuylkill and Lehigh coal regions of Pennsylvania, between 
the por tae mining coal and the miners, which report was 
filed February 29, 1889, furnishes a most terrible arraignment 
of the present monopoly system of controlling industry under 
the Republican protective tariff system. It shows t for 
twenty-five years the side corporations (mere agencies of afew 
railroad companies) had been gradually securing control of all 
coal lands and collieries, closing the small collieries, arbitrarily 
increasing and fixing the price of coal, limiting the output of 
coal, and reducing the wages of coal miners. It shows the for- 
mation and maintenance of a trust for the eee of arbitrarily 
increasing and maintaining exorbitant prices for coal, of limit- 
ing the output of the coal mines, and keeping down the wages of 
labor. in mi , transportation, and distribution of coal. It 
shows that notwithstanding the growth of industries and of 
pers and consequently a natural increase in the demand 

or coal, that under the monopoly power of the trust the coal 
output in 1878 was 3,622,690 tons less than it was in 1873, before 
the formation of the trust. 

The trust was broken in the latter part of 1878, and immedi- 
ately the output of coal increased one-third in the year 1879. 
As stated by the committee, “the production jumped up 8,537,- 
427 tons, reaching 26,142,689 tons, or about where the natural 
increase would have placed it had there been no restriction.” 
That report shows that during the years when the coal barons’ 
trust for any reason failed, the average price of coal was $3.22 
per ton, whereas dur the periods of effective combination 
that price was arbitrarily increased to four, five, six, and even 
seven dollars per ton. Even sovonding to the showing made by 
the Coal Trade Annual, a standard authority in the coal regions 
the eoal trust, by arbitrarily increasing prices, took from the 
consumers $81,781,013 asa mere private tax levied under the 
shelter of the protective tariff. 

It also shows the concentration of the ownership of coal lands 
in three or four railroad syndicates, showing that the Reading 
Coal and Iron Company, a mere agency of the Reading Railroad 
system, acquired title to 100,000 acres of coal land, including 120 
collieries; that it closed 75 of the collieries and made the output 
of the other 45 collieries pay interest on all of the monopolized 
coal land and repay the cost of closing the 75 colleries. It also 
shows how the companies, in order to break up the labor unions 
and reduce their laborers to greater subserviency, forced them 
to quit work by deliberately making their conditions unendura- 
ble, and then turned loose upon them the Coal and Iron police, 
a privet organization of mercenaries, armed with Winchester 
rifles and Gatling guns, and officered by general managers, su- 
perintendents, and foremen of the coal barons; that they usurped 
the functions of the government of Pennsylvania, and made 
actual and bloody war upon all laborers who resisted their au- 
thority or interfered in any way with their private ordinances. 

One telegramfrom General Manager McLeod toa mining super- 
intendent of the same company asks for information concerning 
labor troubles, and offers to send a regiment of 1,000 men from 
the Reading Coal and Iron police for service at Shamokin when- 
ever necessary. 

Commenting upon this the committee says: 

Think of it! General Manager McLeod will promptly order a regiment of 
these hired thugs, not commissioned by the governor, but armed with Win- 
chester rifles and just as well with Gatling guns, to any point that his mil- 


itary genius may determine. * + + 


Gen. McLeod, command the Reading Railway troops, is not on the 
forces at pleasure. + + 


What function of the State remains for this corporation to vga Th 
force their miners into idleness by withholding railway cars; they sen 


ding five persons; they seize 
the peace, bar the doors, and, without commitment, hurry away two of their 
men charged with murder to another town, where straw bail is given; at 
night, when halted by the town police, they put cocked revolvers at their 
heads and make them stand back. 

The committee further shows that one of the most potent 
methods of coercing and oppressing laborers in those regions 
consists in making them tenants of their employers and thus 
making them not only subject to dismissal from their means of 
earniug a living, but to the eviction of themselves and their 
families from their homes at the will of their employers. The 
report shows that this awful power has been freely and remorse- 
lessly exercised throughout the protected coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania; that the rents charged range from 10 to 20 per cent 
upon the cost of the buildings allotted to them; that the oper- 
ators generally deduct the laborer’s rent from his wages; that a 
law of Pennsylvania se by a notice of at least thirty days to 
be given to the tenant before the termination of his lease is re- 
quired to be expressly waived by the tenant by a condition in 
his lease authorizing the employer toimmediatly dispossess the 


© Offices of the justices of 


employé and to take ion of the demised premises when- 
ever tenant ‘‘ shall cease to work for or s be discharged 
from the service of said — —,’’ and making the condition of the 
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lease a sufficiont warrant, authority and justification to the em- 
ployer to enter and take possession of such premises and to use 
oh force as may be necessary for that purpose. 

Instances of the brutal and 1 ere exercise of that pe 
are piren by the committee. mtemporaneous history of labor 
conditions in the United States shows that this practice is by 
no means confined to the coal regions. In the great cities of 
New York and Chicago the most grinding tyranny is practiced by 
employers who are the landlords of their working men and 
women, and this system of serfdom, for itis no better, has been 
for many — extending to all industrial centers of the United 
States. e committee also shows how the outrageous system 
of company stores which the laborers are compelled to patronize 
robs them on every purchase of from 25 to 100 per cent upon the 
price of the commodity purchased. 

Another practice disclosed by the testimony taken in that in- 
vestigation is that coal-miners in most of the mines are com- 
pelled to pay for 10 tons of coal at current market rates for do- 
mestic use whether the miner uses it or not. At some quarries 
tho miner is required to take 12 tons per year. Other mine op- 
erators testified that they disapproved of the system, and charged 
only for such coal as was actually taken and consumed. The 
committee reviews several other oppressive practices of the mine 
operators toward the miners, and closes with the comment, A 
more ingenious, effective, and devilish system for legally en- 
slaving men can not be devised. Its effect upon men, women, 
and children entitled to the protection of a humane Government, 
but now powerless, is as inexorable as it is lamentable.” 

The report also shows how the enforced idleness of miners 
and laborers with the menace of starvation is coolly relied upon 
by the coal barons to bring them to whatever terms of wages or 
conditions the latter may fix; the coal and iron police keeping 
the unemployed miners and laborers quiet while the process of 
coercion is going on. It is also shown that in 1882 the average 
wages of laborers engaged in the handling and transportation of 
coal was $7.58 per week; in 1883, $7.40; in 1884, $6.90; in 1885, 
$6.47, a gradual reduction 8 four years in the net re- 
duction of 2 i wages in those industries of $1.11 per week. 

In 1888 the Philadelphia Record published a statement taken 
from the tables of the Philadelphia and 3 Railroad Com- 
pe „showing that while the coal trust compelled the people of 

hiladelphia to pay fromsix toseven dollars per ton for dur- 
ing the winter months, the cost to the company for mining and 
transportation was only $2.19 per ton, the difference being prac- 
tically a royalty to the monopolists controlling the coal E 
and transportation. An investigation made by the United States 
Government through its consular agencies, the results being 
embodied in Consular Report No. 64, published in 1887, shows that 
while the nominal daily wages of laborersin the bituminous coal 
regions of the United States is in some cases less than the daily 
wages of European laborers engaged in coal mining, the labor 
cost of mining coal in the United States is from 25 to 40 percent 
less per ton than in the European coal mines, because the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania are more easily and cheaply worked than 
are those of Europe. Commentin apen this consular report, 
Mr. Norris, eđitor of the Philadelphia Record, says: 

The 05 A 
TTC 
cloththan even the cheap labor of Germ: , miserably paid as the Germans 
are. These truths should be published and studied through the length and 
breadth of the iand. 


Now, sir, I have devoted a great deal of time to the discussion 
of the relation of the protective tariff on coal to the wages of 
American labor engaged in coal production. First, because 
there is no tariff barrier which bears so 3 and oppres- 
sively upon the industries and firesides of the peopleof my State 
as does the tariff on coal. 

Of about $1,000,000 of revenue derived from the importation of 
coal, $850,000 are annually collected at the port of San Francisco. 
In addition tothis burden the tariff on coal places us almost en- 
tirely at the mercy of a little coal combine that periodically 
exacts from our industries and our domestic consumers notmerel 
the 75 cents per ton which the tariff barrier enables them at all 
times to extort for domestic coal, but additional burdens, meas- 
ured only by our necessities and our capacity to pay, whenever 
we fail to make provision for balancing the market by importa- 
tions of coal from Australia. 

We could always ae upon our wheat fleet to bring a suf- 
cient supply of coal to keep prices down to theline of legitimate 
profits if it was not for the power of the domestic monopolists to 
take advan from time to time, of the shelter of the protect- 
ive tariff, an by cuttin po compel the importers to lose 
the whole amount of tariff duties paid for the privilege of im- 
4 the Australian coal. wer is a menace to impor- 
tion, and our wheat ships generally come toour ports carrying 
stone ballast in ‚preference to taking the chances of carrying 


coal into a market where it is burdened with the present tariff 
tax, and where domestic monopolists have such absolute con- 
trol. During one whole winter the people of San Francisco 
were compelled to pay $20 per ton for bituminous coal for do- 
mestic uses that under free conditions would neversell for more 
8 ayes dwel ticular] hi tecti 

ondly, avo dwelt icularly upon the pro ve sys- 
tem as applied to coal aaae ponsin , a fair and compact 
illustration of the whole protective system, and because the in- 
vestigations that have been made as to the results of protection 
in that industry have been more extensive and more complete 
than in any other line of protected industry. 

Thirdly, because the protective tariff on coal is a burden upon 
the raw material of nearly evo manufacturing industry in the 
United States, imposed avowedly for the Lay Se of fostering a 
lower and less desirable form of industry at the expense of the 
higher forms of industry of which coal constitutes one of the most 
important raw materials. 

ourthly, because there is absolutely no justification for a 
tariff on coal, even from the standpoint of protection, since the 
cost of mining and transporting coal in this country is shown b 
the most reliable statistics to be less than the cost of mining an 
transporting any foreign coal to the same points. 

Fifthly, because the benefits of the tariff on coal go entirely 
to enrich a small set of the most merciless and oppressive 
monopolists that have ever wrung wealth from underpaid labor, 
while the tariff hasno tendency whatever to maintain the wages 
of labor or to improve the conditions of labor. 

Sixthly, because it is backed and supported here by the most 
powerful and industrious lobby that has ever clamored for spe- 
cial privileges at the hands of Congress, and because we are in- 
formed that purely personal motives and considerations, arising 
out of interests in coal mines, will induce certain Democratic 
representatives in Congress to violate the pledges of the Demo- 
cratic party as given to the people in the Chicago platform of 
1892, by opposing any tariff-reform measure that does not con- 
tinue the unjust special privilege which the tariff on coal gives 
to those whose monopoly investments make them its beneficia- 
ries. I sincerely hope and trust that there are no such Demo- 
orats in Congress, or if there be such that they will relieve the 
Democratic of the odium of responsibility for their con- 
duct in this crisis by openly 5 themselves to be op- 
ponents of the principles for which the Democratic pariy stands, 


and by openly declaring their adherence to the party of protec- 
tion as well as to its principles. 
THE REPUBLICAN MOTTO, 
These are the conditions to which the protective system 


brought labor in the most highly protected of American indus- 
tries. These are the fruits of thirty years of the highest pro- 
tection that the world has ever known. 

Will the Republicans claim that these conditions were pro- 
duced by the fear that in 1892 the Democrats might get into 
power and might reduce the tariff? 

Whenever evil conditions areshown to have existed under the 
protective system, the protectionists coolly explain the unfortu- 
nate fact by 1 that it is due to the fear of future adverse 
legislation at the hands of the free-trade Democracy. 

e motto of the protectionist is, Claim everything; deny 
everything.” If the country prospers, claim it as a result of 
protection; if it suffers an industrial depression, charge it tothe 

rowth of Democratic sentiment. The fertility of the earth, 

avorable climatic conditions, rich mineral deposits, great nat- 

ural resources and advantages of all kinds, and all benefits re- 
sulting from their development are unhesitatingly claimed by 
our Republican friends as immediate results of the protective 
system. 

Eliminate these false claims from their speeches and nothing 
remains but the foam of their perorations. 

Reduced to its last analysis, every Republicanargument made 
during this debate has been a restatement in some form of the 
following syllogism: 

“t Major preme This country has had a very high protective 
tariff for the last thirty years. 

‘* Minor premise: This country has very largely increased in 
population and wealth during the last thirty years. 

‘t Conclusion: Our very high protective tariff caused our in- 
crease of po tion and wealth.” 

Every logician will at once declare this conclusion to be a non 
sequitur; the only conclusion that can be drawn from the major 
and minor premises being that, as population and wealth very 
largely increased during the protective period, therefore the ex- 
istence of a very high protective tariff does not in all cases pre- 
vent a very large increase of population and wealth. 


Notwiths i the truth of both the major and minor 
remises our ver h protective tariff may have greatly limited 
he increase of Pott population and wealth, it simply appears 
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that the existence of such a tariff did not prevent a very large 
increase of both. 

If the coexistence of the facts stated in the major and minor 

remises is to be accepted as proof that the one is the cause of 
the other, let us extend the Republican method of reasoning to 
other coexisting conditions. 

Allowing the major premises to stand, let us present the fol- 
lowing minor pre s: During the past thirty years there have 
been four very severe industrial depressions—1867, 1877, 1884, 
1893. Therefore, our very high protective tariffis the cause of 
our industrial depressions. 

Again, the distribution of wealth in this country during the 

t thirty years has been very unfair; the rich have been grow- 
— richer without productive effort, and the poor have been 
wing poorer while producing all wealth. Therefore our very 
figh protective tariff causes an unfair distribution of wealth, 
causes the rich to become richer without productive effort, and 


~ causes the poor to become poorer while producing all wealth. 


These conclusions are as legitimate as the conclusion to the 
Republican syllogism, and they have the merit of more nearly 
po aay ape the truth; but they are non sequiturs, and I use them 
only for the purpose of exposing the utter absurdity of the Re- 
publican argument. 

But, say our Republican friends, the enrichment of small 
classes by means of the tariff is the best method of benefiting 
the masses, because it enables the classes to pay higher wages 
to the masses. When confronted with the fact that employers 
do not pay higher es smn because they have the ability 
to do so, and that while the tariff may enable, it does not com- 
pel employers to pay higher wages, they tell us that trades 
unions must be relied upon to compela fair distribution to labor 
of the advantages which the employing classes receive from the 
tariff. 

In the same breath they are forced to acknowledge that the 
employing classes, while pocketing the benefits of protection, 
are constantly waging a war of extermination against trades 
unions, and that, in the most highly protected industries, they 
have been very generally successful. 

HARD TIMES IN 1892. 


In 1892 the industrial depression through which we are now 
passing was pretty well advanced, and strikes, lockouts, and boy- 
cotts were very general throughout the country, many of them 
resulting inriotand bloodshed. The bloody labor riots at Home- 
stead, Coeur d’Alene, Pittsburg, Buffalo, and Knoxville in 1892 
will long be remembered, not only for their sanguinary charac- 
ter, but also for the sweeping condemnation which they brought 
down upon the Republican party and its monopoly-breeding pro- 
tective system. 

The present industrial depression—the fourth during the 
protective period of thirty years—was the real cause of the 
overwhelming defeat of the Republican pasty in 1892. Let that 
fact be forever remembered in connection with the other fact 
that the McKinley tariff law isstill in full force and effect, while 
the industrial depression, which commenced under it, goes on 


apace. 

Whon asked to explain the labor troubles universally prevail- 
ing throughout the United States in 1892, the Republicans 
frankly tell us that they were due to a general attempt on the 
partof protected employers to break down the labor unions of 
this country—to destroy the only means, according to their own 
admissions, that laborers have of securing any benefit whatever 
from the tariff system. ; 

I have spoken of the employers as the beneficiaries of protec- 
tion, but this is true only where the employer isalso the owner 
of the natural resources from which or upon which, his produc- 
tion proceeds. 

As a mere employer the tariff gives him very little advantage, 
because the monopolists of the natural resources control the 
situation and exact from all producers—employers as well as em- 
ployés—all benefits which the tariff, or any other cause, confers 
upon the location. 

In so far as the tariff localizes industry it simply increases the 
value of the location, and those who have no ownership in the 
location get no benefit. 


TARIFF ADVANTAGES ALL GO TO MONOPOLIES. 


Our Republican friends recognizing the absolute demonstra- 
tion of the fact furnished by the operation of the English corn 
laws, freely admit that the corn laws of England were of no ad- 
vantage to the English farmers or farm laborers, because the 
heavy protective tariff on grain merely tended to make the rent 
of farming land in England higher, because the farming land of 
England was entirely controlled by the landlords. The land- 


lords controlling all grain production in England, wereable toin- 
crease the rent of the lands just as fast as any artificial encour- 
agement increased the returns to be derived from farming. If 


the tariff could increase the price of grain in the home market 
of this country, precisely the same result would follow—the land- 
lords would appropriate the entire benefit, because here, as in 
sg Sarge the owners of the land control production. 
ut our Republican friends deny the application of that princi- 
plo to other industries, whereas itis perfectly clear that pro- 
uction in every department of industry isultimately controlled 
by a monopoly just as complete as was the monopoly of farm 
lands in England. The production of coal is controlled by the 
monopolists of the coal deposits, and they, having power tocon- 
trol and limit production, appropriate all of the benefits result- 
ing from the tariff on coal. The monopolists of iron deposits 
control the production of iron in this country, and by that con- 
trol they are enabled always to take the entire benefit of the 
tariff on iron ores. The owners of the timber lands of this coun- 
try control the production of lumber, and are consequently able 
to take to themselves all benefits resulting from the tariff on 
lumber. The monopolists of pasture lands control the produc- 
tion of wool in this country, and are consequently able to absorb 
all advantages resulting from a tariff on raw wool, if any advan- 
tages can result from such tariff. And so it goes. Behind every 
tariff barrier there is a monopoly of natural resources that is en- 
riched by it; and the monopoly is the thing really encouraged, 
not the industry. 
THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF. 

When the ener system was proposed for this country, as 
a means of diversifying her industries, it was claimed that a 
brief period of protection to young industries would place them 
ona footing to compete with the world, and that this diversifica- 
tion of industries would more than return the burdens which 
the protective system would, for the time being, impose upon 
the farmers, by securing to them a vastly enlarged home market 
in which they would be free from competition with the pan r 
labor of Europe and Asia. As the beneficiaries of protection fat- 
tened upon the system, originally intended only to tide over the 
infancy of their manufacturing industries, they clamored for 
higher and higher duties until, in 1890, industries that were 
content in 1816 with a protective tariff of 20 per cent ad valorem 
claimed and received an average protection of 98 per cent ad 
valorem; the Snoring of the protective duty being concealed by 
a division of the tariff between specific and ad valorem rates. 

At the beginning the farming industries of this country were 
declared to be so profitable that they could afford the burden of 
tariff taxation in order to diversify home industries and to build 
up for their future advantage the home market. At the end of 
this period of protection American labor is found on the verge of 
pauperism, and much of it over the verge of pauperism, while 
the farming industries of the country have become practically 
bankrupt. More than one-third of all farmers conducting farms 
have become tenants, and farm laborers on all farms have been 
reduced to a condition between industrial slavery and the lower 
level of trampdom. The farmers who are occupying owners 
haye their farms very generally mortgaged beyond the hope of 
redemption. 

These are the conditions to which the farmers and farm la- 
borers have been reduced during the era of protection. I do 
not say that the protective system has been the cause of their 
degradation, because I am well aware that a more potent agency 
has been operating to that end; but the protective system has 
been a constant burden upon them, aggravating their condi- 
tions, and bringing them noadvantage in return for the burdens 
which it has imposed on them. The home market has been a 
delusion of the most wretched character, yielding no benefit 
whatever to the farmer. 

The agricultural resources of this country are capable of sup- 
plying the whole world with breadstuffs. There is therefore, 
and there must ever be, a large surplus production of staple 
agricultural products in this country to be exported. 

The market for our surplus is, and ever has been, the free- 
trade market of the world in which the so-called pauper grain 
of India and the Baltic is sold in open competition with ours. 
The price of grain in the home market is absolutely fixed by 
the net price obtainable for the surplus in the world’s market. 
Of course all grain will be for sale in this country at the net 

rice at which the surplus must be sold abroad. Suppose 1,000,- 

bushels of wheat to be produced in a community requiring 
only 600,000 bushels for consumption, and that 400,000 bushels 
must be sent to Liverpool to be sold, the price in Liverpool being 
60 cents per bushel and the cost of transportation being 10 cents 
per bushel: Unless some philanthropic farmers will promptly 
and unconditionally agree to ship their grain to the amount of 
400,000 bushels to Live l and leave a monopoly of the home 
market to the others, all wheat will be offered for sale in the 
home market at the net price obtainable by shipment abroad, 
namely, 50 cents per bushel. y ! 

This has been the market condition under which the grain of 
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American farmers has been sold during the whole protective 
riod. So far as the American farmer has been concerned, the 
msumers of his grain might just as well have resided in Eur 

ag in this country. But he has been placed at a tremendous dis- 
advantage. The tariff has added from 20 to 100 per cent to the 
cost of his 1 his farming implements, his lumber, etc., 
and to the cost of his transportation, both inland and ocean. He 
has been obliged to pay more for his farming implements than 
foreign farmers have paid for the same implements manufac- 
tured by the same American concerns. 

The tariff on such commodities as foreign consumers must 
sell in order to buy his wheat, not only compels him to pay a 
monopoly price for such commodities here, but increases the 
cost of shipping his grain to the European market by making it 
necessary for him, in order to ship his grain, to pay round-trip 
charter rates for grain vessels coming here in ballast to carry 
his gran to Liverpool; whereas, if trade were free, such vessels 
would come here laden with commodities which would pay for 
bringing the ships here, and the farmers would be obliged to 
pay only freight one way for the shipment of their grain. This 
added cost of rtation not only diminishes the price 
which the farmer receives net for his grain in Europe, but, as I 
have x lowers the price of his grain in the home market 
as well. 

But, if the tariff on grain could increase the price of grain in 
this country, as the corn laws did in England, the benefit would 
not go to the farmers. It would go entirely to the landowners, 
whether farmers or mere landlords, just as it did in England 
under the corn laws. It would tend to enrich the owners of 

rain lands at the expense of the whole people of the country. 

t would intensify speculationin grain lands and would increase 
the evils resulting from land monopoly without benefiting even 
the farmers. The Republican newspapers are just now indulg- 
ing in a great deal of light editorial badinage over what they 
seem to regard as a piece of Democratic buncombe, namely, the 
reduction of the tariff on steel rails, which a leading Democrat 
has enumerated among the advantages which the farmer would 
derive from the poge of the Wilson bill. They ridicule the 
suggestion that farmers will be benefited by the cheapening of 
steel rails, and they are repeating all over the country the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What farmers are consumers of steel rails?” 

Let me say to our Republican friends that the farmers of this 
country are the real consumers of nearly all of the steel rails that 
are used in this country. More than three-fourths of the steel 
rails of this country are laid for the express purpose of carrying 
farm products to the distributing marketsand for carrying farm- 
ers’ supplies back to the agricultural districts. These steel rails 
are ák for out of the freights charged for carrying such grain 
and supplies. The freight and passenger rates always include a 

rcentage of the cost of the oad which ultimately makes up 
the whole cost of the road, including the rails. Care is taken to 
make the 8 high enough to produce more than the cost 
rather than to produce less. Cheap rails will make cheap rail - 
roads and will tend to cheapen freights, thus bringing to the 
farmers relief from the excessive cost of transportation to and 
from the markets of the world. 

The Wilson bill will therefore tend not only to lessen the 
burden of the farming class by making N e shelter, farm- 
ing implements, and the like cheaper to them, but will actually 
increase the net prices of their farm products both in the home 
and foreign markets by cheapening the cost of transportation. 

In connection with this part of my argument I desire to sub- 
mit the following chapter from Henry George’s great work en- 
titled Social Problems, which shows most strikingly how the 
farming industry has been depressed while protection has been 
fattening its favorites: 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


It is frequently asserted that no proposition for the recognition of com 
mon rights to land can become a practical question in the United States 
because of the opposition of the farmers who own their own farms and who 
constitute sne groay body of our population, wielding, when they choose to 
exert it, a do ting political power. ` 

That new ideas make their way more slowly among an agricultural pop- 
ulation than among the ee gg of cities and towns is true—though, I 
think, in less degree true of the United States than of any other country. 
Of the United States as forming an pr nabe botweee ee re proper 

0 an T e bulwar: rivate propert; 
in land very much miscalculate. X 5 3 

Even admitting, which I do not, that farmers could be relied upon to op- 
pose measures fraught with great general benefits if seemingly opposed to 
their smaller personal interests, it is not true that such measures as I have 
Suggested are opposed to the interests of the great body of farmers. Onthe 
contrary, these measures would be as clearly to their advantage as to the 
advan of wage-workers. The average farmer may at first start at the 
idea of mally making land common 8 but given time for discus- 
sion and re: on, and those who are already to persuade him that 
to put all taxation upon the value ot land would be to put all taxation upon 
him, aye as 1 . ot guccses as the ap in a had of persuading 
their my So orth armies were bent on kidna; and sellin: 
them in Cuba. sie N 


e farmer can read 
own interests ciphers pretty closely. 
they may affect him more slowly, and h 


The ave 
nected with 
great currents of thought, thoug’ 

anything but a contented 


write, and cipher, and on matters con- 
He is not out of th 


t, ignorantly satisfied with t as they 
are and impervious to ideas of change, Already dissatisfied, he is becom- 
ing more so. His hard and barren life seems harder and more barren as 
contrasted with the excitement and luxury of cities, of which he constantly 
reads even if he does not frequently see, and the great fortunes accumu- 
lated by men who do nothing to add to the stock of wealth arouse his sense 
of injustice. He is at least beginning to feel that he bears more than his 
fair share of the burdens of society, and gets less than his fair share of its 
benefits; and though the time for his awakening has not yet come, his 
thought, with the decadence of old political issues, is more and more turn- 
ing to economic and social questions. 
t is clear that the change in taxation which I pose as the means 
whereby equal rights to the soil may be asserted and maintained would be 
to the advantage of farmers who are working land belonging to others, of 
those whose farms are virtually owned by mortgagees, and of those who 
are seeking farms. And not only dothe farmers whose opposition is relied 
upon—those who own their farms—form, as I shall hereafter show, buta 
decreasing minority of the agricultural vote, and a small and even more 
rapidly decre: minority of the aggregate vote, but the change would be 
so manifestly to the advantage of the smaller farmers who constitute the 
t when they come to understand it they will favor instead of 
The farmer who cultivates his own small farm with his own 
a landowner, it is true, but he is in greater degree a bi eye in 
m 


urphy. 
agent in Tipperary 


and smoked cigars, 
and verified his 


ust as well off as though he had never gna to bed—in fact, they were bet- 
ter off; for while his income was not a w 
his expenses were. 

This was a typical landowner—a landowner pure and simple. Now, let 
the working farmer consider what would become of himself and family if he 
and his boys were to go to bed and stay there, and be will realize how much 
his interests as a laborer exceed his interests as a landowner, 

It requires no p of abstractions for the working farmer to see that to 
abolish all taxation, saye upon the value of land, would be really to his in- 
terest, no matter how it might affect larger landholders, Let the working 
farmer con sider how the weight of indirect taxation falls upon him without 
his having power to shift it off upon anyone else; how it adds to the price ot 
Hee 6 everything he has to buy, without adding to the price of what he has 
to sell; how it compels him to contribute to the support of government in 
far greater proportion to what he sses than it does those whoare much 
richer, and he will see that by the substitution of direct for indirect taxa- 
tion he would be largely the gainer. 

Let him consider further, and he will see that he would be still more = 
the er if direct taxation were confined to the value of land. The 
of the working farmer is improved land, and usually the value of the im- 
provements and of the stock used in cultivating it bear a very high propor- 
tion to the value of the bare land. Now, as all valuable land is not im- 

roved as is that of the working farmer, as there is much more of valuable 

and than of improved land, to substitute for the taxation now levied upon 
improvements and stock, a tax upon the naked value of land, irrespective 
of improvements, would be mani: 916 to the advantage of the owners of 
improved land, and especially of small owners, the value of whose improve- 
ments bears a much greaterratio to the value of their land than is the case 
with larger owners, and who, as one of the effects of treating improve- 
ments as a proper subject of taxation, are taxed far moreheavily, even upon 
the value of their land, than are larger owners. 

The working farmer has only to look about him to realize this. Near by 
his farm of eighty or one hundred and sixty acres he will find tracts of five 
hundred or a thousand, or. in some places tens of thousands of acres, of 
equally valuable land, on which the improvements, stock, tools, and house- 
hold effects are much less in proportion than on his own small farm, or 
which may be totally unimproved and unused, In the villages he will find 
acre, half-acre, and quarter-acre lots, unimproved or s tly improved. 
which are more valuable than his whole farm. If he looks further he will 
see tracts of mineral land, or land with other superior natural advantages, 
having immense value, yet on which the taxable improvements amount to 
little or nothing; while, when he looks to the great cities, he will find vacant 
lots, 25 by 100 feet, worth more than a whole section of agricultural land 
such as his; and as he goes toward their centers he will find most ma; - 
cent buildings less valuable than the ground on which they stand, and block 
after block where the land would sell for more per front foot than his whole 
farm. Manifestly to put all taxes on the value of land would be to lessen 
AAS and absolutely the taxes the working farmer has to Peay; 

So far from the effect of placing all taxes upon the value of land being to 
the advantage of the towns at the expense of the agricultural districts, the 
very reverse of this is obviously true. The great increase of land values is 
in the cities, and with the present tendencies of growth, this must continue 
to be the case. To pace 1 taxes on the value of land would be to reduce 
the taxation of agricultural districts relatively to the taxation of towns and 
cities. And this would be only just, for it is not alone the presence of their 
own populations which gives value to the land of towns and cities, but the 
presence of the more scattered agricultural population forwhom they con- 
stitute industrial, commercial, and financial centers. 

While at first blush it may seem to the farmer that to abolish all taxes 
upon other things than the value of land would be to exempt the richer in- 
habitants of cities from taxation, and unduly to tax him, discussion and re- 
flection will certainly show him that thereverse isthe case. Personal prop- 
erty is not, never has been. and never can be 1 The rich man 
always escapes more easily than the man who has but little; the city more 
easily than the country. Taxes which add to prices bear upon the inhabi- 
tants of 9 settled districts with as much weight, and in many cases 
with much more weight, than upon the inhabitants of great cities. Taxes 
upon improvements manifestly fall more heavily upon the working farmer, 
a great part of the value of whose farm consists of the value of the improve- 
ments, than upon the owners of valuable unimproved land, or upon those 


land all about him 
settled neighborhood, 


Wha 

value of his land, but its usefulness to him would 

greater than before, in fact, as ho would get larger re. 
it: and as the —— value of other land would be similarly affected, 
this t harder for him to get another farm if he wished 
to move, while it would be easier for him to settle his children or to get 
more land if he could advant cultivate more. The loss would be 
nominal; the gain would be real. Itis better for the smali farmer, and es- 
ly for the small farmer with a growing family, that labor should be 
h and that land should be h. oxical as it may appear, small 
landowners do not profit by the in the value of land. On contrary, 
they are But before pete a let me show how much 
there is in the assump’ that the small, independent 
continue to consti the majority of the 


ment is begun in the search for the us metals, it does not become per- 
manent until agriculture insome of its branches root. But as popu- 
lation increases industrial develo; goes on, the relative import- 
ance of turediminishes, That nonagricultural population of the 
United S is steadily and rapidly gaining on the agricultarss population 
is of course obvious. Accor to the census the urban population 
of the United States was, in 1790, but 3.3 per cent of the whole population, 


while in 1880 it had risen to 22.5 per cent. 
Le ata ack od MA LICEO cea ag ent other occu- 
ions must exceed it. Acco: to the census, W. „ unsatisfactory as 
t aot head wag gd 8 the number of persons in 
ure in 1880 was 7,670,493 out of 17,392,099 returned as in gain- 
occupations of all kinds. Or, if we take the 


bettercomparison of political power, we may find, with alittle „ that 
the returns show 6. 201 116 males of 16 years — over in ture, 
to these figures 

United States, 


7,422,639 in other tions. A 
GGevagriouisara votes airosdy in a lear minority in 
oon — ae inne of _ nonagricultural vote, already great, is 

ra : 
But, While the agricultural population of the United States is thus already 


pied by their nominal owners are under mortgage we can only 
there can be little doubt that the number of 
the number of rented farms, and it 


ones. may be, 
their farms are but aminority of farmers, 
in agriculture. 


of the census 


ures—that the tende: 
ot cove gest has substituted the facto 


for self-employing workmen, has 
agriculture. separ’ invention — 


ter another 


8 ture an over the small one. 
o talk, as some do, about the bonanza farms up in a little while 
into small homesteads is as foolish as to talk of great shoe factory giv- 


way again to journeym 
Tie bonansa farm and the great wire-fenced stock ranch have come to stay 
While present conditions last. If they show themselves first on new land, it 
is because there is onnew land the t freedom of development, but the 
tendencies exist wherever modern industrial influences are felt, and is show- 
itself in the British Isles as well as in our older States. 
is tendency means the tion of the t; American farmer, who 
with his own hands and the aid of his boys cultivates his own small farm. 
When a Brooklyn lawyer or a Boston banker can take a run in a palace car 
out to the new Northwest; buy some sections of land; contract for having 


‘it broken up, seeded, rea: and thrashed; leave on it a superintendent, 
and make a fit on his tirst year's crop of from six to ten thousand dollars 
asection— chance has the emigrant er of the old type who comes 


tolling along in the wagon which contains his wife and children, and the few 
traps that, with his team, constitute his entire capital? When English and 
American capitalists can run miles of barbed-wire fence, and stock the great 
inclosure with large herds of cattle, which can be tended, carried to market, 
and sold at the minimum of expense and maximum of profit, what chance 
has the man who would start stock-raising with a few cows? 


From the ical American farmer of the era now beginning to away, 
two types are erentiating—the capitalistfarmer and thefarm la The 
former does not work with own hands, but with the hands of other men 
He but a portion of his time, in some cases any of i 


hardly 
he cultivates. tg stant AE E SIRTA SOOS OE CTSA 8 
haps, a banker and specniator as well as a farmer. The latter is a prole- 


tarian, a nomad—part of the year a laborer and part of the year a tramp, 
migrating from farm to farm ana from piace to piace, without family or 
Com the returns as to occupations for 1870 with 1880, it will be seen 
that w a the last decade the increase of persons in - 
ture has 29.5 per cent, in personal and professional services thein- 


crease has been 51.7 per cent; in trade an i transportation 51.9 cent, and 
in manufacturing, mechanical, and mining industries, 41.7 pet OAN ` 


i 


home or any of the influences and msibilities that develop 


char 
acter. If our treatment of land continues as now, some of our inde 
md toward one of these es, and many more 
e y to production ona 
large scale, which is as to ex! the small independent farmer, 
— is, bean I rise of land values, another powerful tendency operating in 
on. 

At the 38812 5 ot the summer palace at Pekin ane allied forces in 1860, 
some valuable jewels were obtained by private soldiers. How long did the: 
remain in such possession? Ifa Duke of Brunswick were to distribute h 
hoard of diamonds among the poor, how long would the poor continue to 
hold them? The peasants of Ireland and the costermongers of London have 
their donkeys, which are worth only a few shill But if by any combi- 
nation of circumstances the donkey became as valuable as a blooded horse, 
no d be found driving a donkey. Where 

people eat them; where they are dear, they 
on the tables of the rich. So it is with land. As it be- 


piri oe Aina ype 
can not burned or 


b 
accident; it can not be carried off; it tends constantly to 
d im ent in the 


o this planet, carries with it 


higher fang tony 3 10 yal Pigeon land 3 = 
price in p: on income than else, ani 
the man to wh: ini is im; ag a secure 


rally under — . — to families 
who thus endeavor to secure a home of their own. But 1 itis the - 
eral experience that as years pass by and land acquires a 


houses and lots pass from the nominal ownership of d into the pos 
session of landlords, and are occu tenants. So, in the agricultural 

ts, it is where has an in ne that we 
find homesteads which have been long in the possession of the same family 
of working farmers. 

A general officer of one of the great trunk railroad lines told me that his 
attention had been called to the supreme importance of question 
by the great westward e: tion of farmers, which, as the result of exten- 

‘© inquiries, he found due to the rise ot land values. As rises in value 


land 
g farmer finds it more and more dificult for his 8 get farms 
a — 


of their own, while the price for which he can sell will consider: 
ably larger tract of land where land is cheaper; or he is tempted or forced 
to m and the m eats and eats until it eats him out or until he 
concludes that the wisest 


he can do is torealize the difference between 
the mortgage and the selling value of his farm and emigrate West. And in 
many cases he commences again under the load of a mortgage, for as settle- 
mentis now very much of the land sold to settlers by railroad com- 
ered from such announcements 


pro 
speaking, the ultimate result is, that the mortgagee, not the mortgagor, be- 
Cultivation under mortgage is, in truth, the transi- 


Hare aon dare this will become impossible all over the United States. 
And as in the 
from their holdings, or find it impossible to compete with the grand culture 
of capitalistic farming. they will not be able to recover, and must swell the 
mass of tenants and laborers. Thus the concentration of land ownership is 
roceeding, and must proceed, if private property in land be continued. So 
har from it be to the interest of the working farmer to defend private 
roperty in land, its continued recognition means that his children, if not 
If, shall lose all right whatever in their native soil; shall sink from 
the condition of free men to that of serfs. 


TAXING THE FOREIGNERS. 


We are seriously told that the foreigners pay our tariff taxes. 
The idea that the foreigner pays the taxes imposed upon com- 
modities imported to this cou is an exploded fallacy of the 
most ludicrous character. The idea that any man who can sell 
his commodity for a given price on one side of any imaginary 
line will pay a tariff of from 20 to 100 per cent upon the com- 
modity for the privilege of selling it at the same price on the 
other side of a line, isso absurd that but for our own o- 
tion of the public declarations made by protectionists to that 
effect, it could hardly be believed that sane men had ever at- 
tempted to sustain such a position by argument. 
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When the Republican delusion that the tariff tax was 
by the 9 and not by domestic consumers was at 
ts height, the tinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
BOUTELLE], one of the pea ea leaders, most strikingly dis- 
avowed his belief in that theory. A town in his district was vis. 
ited by a destructive conflagration and almost entirely wiped 
out. order to help the peopie rebuild their stricken town, 
Mr. BOUTELLE introduced a bill providing for the remission of 
the duty on all lumber imported for the rebuilding of houses in 
that town. He has since supported his party’s theory, that the 
foreigner pays the tax, but he has never yet satisfactorily ad- 
vised the country whether that bill was intended for the benefit 
of the Canadian lumbermen or for the relief of the people of his 
district who desired to rebuild their homes and places of busi- 
ness. 

Whenever a foreign newspaper condemns or complains of our 
protective tariff asan obstruction to trade, our Republican friends 
point to such condemnation as a complete justification of ovr 
protective system and an indication that as our protective sys- 
tem is obnoxious to foreigners, it must be beneficial to us. So, 
whenever foreign mechanics or trades people speak in dispraise 
of our tariff system, American workingmen are promptly told 
by Republican newspapers aan pete that such complaint 
is conclusive evidence of the advantages which the Republican 
tariff system is securing to our workingmen. It might be sufi- 
cient in answering such a non sequitur, to say that we should be 
as well able to judge of our own interest as foreigners are to 
judge of theirs, and that we should not be in any way guided in 
our judgments by their praise or condemnation. 

But let us see what the protests offoreigners amount toas evi- 
dence of the advantages which we receive from the tariff system: 
A shoemaker is standing on the American side of the Cana- 
dian line, owning a barber’s kit which he can not use. A Ca- 
nadian barber is on the other side of the line witha set of shoe- 
maker’s tools which he can not use. They are anxious to trade, 
and arrange terms which are perfectly satisfactory to both of 
them, but discover that before the shoemaker’s tools can be re- 
ceived on our side of iy Eiger sg caters, Oph 90 per 
cent of their value asa tax. This being prohibitory, the trade 
falls through and both are sadly disappointed. The barber on 
the Canadian side complains bitterly of our laws against trade 
patch have prevented the mutually advantageous exchange of 


The protectionist calls the attention of our shoemaker to the 
barber’s complaint, and says: Ah, ha! my boy, don’t you see 
how we saved youfrom a most unprofitable bargain! Do you not 
hear the barber over there complaining that we pre- 
vented him from making an advantageous trade? Don't you 
see that ifthe Canadian barber would have profited by the trade, 
you must have lost, and that we have saved you?” 

The shoemaker would probably reply: I do not ses how the 
Canadian’s disappointment can evercome the loss that I suffer 
for want of the tools which I could have obtained from him by 
exchange and my inability to sell the barber's kit which I can 
not use. 

People trade always because each party desires the thing that 
the other has more than the thing that he has to trade for it. 
Trades may be mutually advantageous, and they are always be- 
lieved to be so by ties mak exchanges under freedom of 
trade. Laws which obstruct trade are disadvantageous to both 

rties. 
= EXCHANGE FACILITATES PRODUCTION. 

The theory that the prevention of free foreign trade, thereby 
3 omestic consumers to purchase domestic products, 
is advantageous to all concerned, rests upon a fallacious notion 
of the relations existing between production and exchange. 
The man who in this country produces more than he wants of 
one commodity, with a view to exchanging it for other com- 
mondities that will satisfy his wants, is really producing the 
things that he desires for ultimate consumption. A farmer 
in California requires 50 bushels of wheat for domestic con- 
sumption. He can use no more. Why should he produce more 
than 50 bushels of wheat? It is because he desires clothing, shel- 
ter, farming implements, and the like. And he can produce 
more of those things through the process of exchange, by de- 
voting his efforts directly to the production of wheat, than he 
could by diversifying his labor—producing 50 bushels of wheat 
for use; then proceeding by his own hands to manufacture shoes 
for himself and family; then clothing; then lumber, and soon. 

In producing his surplus of wheat he is really producing shoes, 
clothing, lumber, etc.,for the satisfaction of his wants. um- 
ing that, by his own labor directly applied to shoemaking, he 
could make one pair of shoes with a given amount of labor, but 
that with the same labor he could ucs 4 bushels of wheat, 
which would exchange in the London market for two pairs of 
equally good shoes; n, in order to secure the greatest possible 


result from his labor, he would naturally devote himself to rais- 
ing wheat instead of making shoes, shipping his 4 bushels of 
wheat to the London market and receiving in return two pairs 


of shoes. 
But the protectionist says: “That is a disadvantage to this 
country. You should make your own shoes at home, or, if you 


prefer to raise wheat, you should exchange your wheat for home- 
made shoes. True, it will cost you 4 bushels of wheat to get 
one pair of shoes in this country, whereas you can get two pars 
of equally good shoes for the same amount of wheat in England. 
But the shoemaker in this country will furnish you with a home 
market for your wheat, and therefore we will impose a tariff of 
100 per cent on shoes, thus compelling you to give 4 bushels of 
wheat for one ‘pee of shoes instead of two This will en- 
courage home industry, and at the same time build up a home 
market for your wheat.” 

The advantage to the shoemaker is doubtful, because he is car- 
rying on an unprofitable trade under conditions that are mani- 
festly unsuitable to his trade, but the disadvantage to the farmer 
is not atall doubtful. If the farmer should undertake to make 
his own shoes, and should succeed in doubling the number of 
shoes produced by the expenditure of a given amount of labor, 
he would be applauded as a more than og useful citizen, 
increasing the wealth of the country by this double product. 
Yet the result of his increased productive power in the one case 
is exactly the same as the result of his exchange in the other, 
namely, two rs of shoes at the expense of the effort FRA 

required to produce one pair. should weapplaud the 
doubling of the productive power of the farmer in the matter of 
making shoes at home any more than we should the doubling of 
his productive power by the process of exchanging his wheat 
for shoes in the other case? 

Both processes increase the wealth of the country in just the 
same proportion, and one is just as advantageous to the country 
as the other. Men should be encouraged to make the item pt 
sible productive use of their own faculties and of the nat: re- 
sources of the country. 

You say that if the shoes were not obtainable by exchange in 
the foreign country they would have to be made in 8 
and that their ing would furnish work to other laborers 
this country. But the proposition that that is an advantage to 
labor is based upon a false idea of what laborers need. 


WHAT LABOR NEEDS. 


Laborers do not need work. They need the things that work 
will produce, and men whoare able and willing to labor in wealth- 
production need oppor aaiue for wealth-prođuction. If work 
were the thing really needed all idle men might be employed in 
digging post holes and filling them upagain, or the use of horses 
might be prohibited and there would be ample work for all men 
in carrying the burdens that are now borne oy horses. The use 
of railroads might be prohibited, and the old methods of trans- 
portation for the new volumes of freight would afford more than 
ample employment for all men. But the answer to both of these 
propositions is the same as the answer to the ition to have 
men dig post holes and fill them up again. It is unprofitable. 
So it is equally unprofitable to have men employed in this coun- 
try in ma g commodities which cost twice as much here as 
they can be obtained for by exchange abroad. 

A permanently unprofitable industry maintained by tarif bar- 
riers in this country isa curse to thecountry, a limitation upon 
the rights of one of our citizens without any 3 
ing benefit to the other classes, and ultimately resul the 
building up of monopolies that oppress the labor engaged in the 
protected enterprise as well as the producers who are forced to 
exchange their commodities at a 3 What labor 
needs is not the building up of 5 cial enterprises; 
not the localization of unprofitable industries; not the destruc- 
tion of improved appliances for wealth 5 but oppor- 
tunities to take advantage of all these things —the opening of 
the natural resources from which labor can produce wealth. 

This opening of natural 5 to labor as a means of 
relief from the deplorable industrial conditions now e 
can be y, easily, lawfully, and justly accomplished at any 
time by the adoption of a system of taxation which will make 
land monopoly unprofitable, and which will force the present 
monopolists of the natural resources of our country to throw 
them open to settlement and use. 

INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSIONS. 


I discussed at length the cause and cure of industrial ye gone 
sions inmy remarks upon the silver question on August 23 and 
26, 1893, and any repetition of my argument on subject 
would be superfluous. But in view of the repeated assertion of 
our Republican friends, that the present industrial depression 
was caused by the fear that the Democratic would mate- 
rially modify or repeal the McKinley tariff law, I must suggest 
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the absurdity of attributing universal results to purely local 
causes. 
The present industrial depression prevails in every civilized 


country, save and except the colony of New Zealand. Surely the 
fear of Democratic 1 in this country, which it is alleged 
by our Republican friends will place American industries at a 
1 would not cause an industrial depression in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, and the Australian col- 
onies. The cause of the present industrial depression must be 
as universal as its effect. Again, this is the seventh industrial 
depression that we have had during the past sixty years, and 
those 3 have occurred at regular intervals varying 
from eight to ten years during that whole period, becoming more 
frequent and more intense with the wonderful advance that we 
have made in that time in material progress. They have all had 
the same symptoms and the same eifects. 

The e of their occurrence precludes the idea that 
they can have resulted from special causes in each case and 
makesit certain that some universally operating cause, which 
has existed continuously for at least sixty years, has produced 
our constantly recurring industrial depressions. This depres- 
sion commenced 5 the passage of the McKinley bill, 
which measure is still in full force and effect. The Democrats 
might, therefore, with much greater plausibility, charge the in- 
dustrial depression to the McKinley bill. But the number of de- 
pressions which have heretofore occurred at regular intervals, 
and the universality of all of these depressions, giving evidence 
of an old and general 3 cause, makes it as absurd for 
Democrats to charge the present depression to the McKinley 
bill as it is manifestly absurd for the Republicans tocharge the 

resent depression to the fear that the Democrats will make 
peda freer than it was and is under the McKinley law. 

The cause of industrial depressions must arise out of some mal- 
adjustment of the primary conditions of production and distribu- 
tion of wealth. Analyzed, the ultimate effects of productionare 
land, labor, and capital. DUN is the product of labor and is 
naturally an assistant of labor in production. Land is the 
natural storehouse from which all wealth is produced by the ap- 

lication of labor. Labor and land are therefore the ultimate 
actors of production. The wealth 3 is primarily dis- 
tributed under our highly developed industrial system among 
landlords, laborers, and capitalists. The landlord as a factor in 
distribution (he is not a factor in production), controlling all 
production by reason of his monopoly of the sources of produc- 
tion, dictates tolabor and capital what share of production shall 
be given to him. It is to his interest to keep labor and capital 
2 in productive effort so that his tribute shall not be di- 


But his avarice leads him to increase the share which he de- 
mands as fast as labor and capital seem able to bear the increase. 
He does not desire to break down the productive efforts of labor 
and capital, because that must ultimately result in harm to him. 
But exercising his absolute power without any means of deter- 
mining the limit of the capacity of labor and capital to pay 
ground rent, save and except the apparent exhaustion of their 
means in general bankruptcy, he periodically forces his rentline 
so high as to make 1 unprofitable to labor and capital, 
and they are compelled to desist from otona until ground 
rent falls to the economic line, thus giving them a chance to re- 
sume productive effort at living wages and profits. 

The share of produoron going to the landlord is an unearned 
increment which, to the extent to which it constitutes a mar- 

in of production, is produced by the general community, and 
6 right of ghee gress belongs tothe general community. The 
monopoly of land is caused by the failure of the community to 
appropriate that unearned increment to the public use; thus, by 
leaving it to private speculators, causing them to monopolize 
the natural earth with its resources, in order to secure that in- 
crement which grows with the growth of every community and 
which increases with every advance in material progress. The 
cure of industrial depressions does not lie in the establishment 
or maintenance of protective laws which simply go to enrich the 
classes that are in a position to take advantage of them at the 
expense of the masses, nor yet does it lie in the reformation of 
the tariff system, although such reform brings with it benefits 
to the masses corresponding with the advantages which it takes 
away from the classes. 

In order to cure the social disorder which produces industrial 
depressions we must strike below the regulations which limit or 
extend commerce to the conditions which control production. 
We must put a stop to land monopoly by taking away from pri- 
vate individuals the unearned increment of land, which is the 
sole incentive to land speculation and land monopoly. This will 
be accomplished by the adoption of the single-tax system, which 
I hope to have the N of presenting to this House in de- 
tail at a later period in this discussion. 


FREE TRADE AND DIRECT TAXATION, 


Asa means of raising public revenue the tariff is the worst 
form of taxation resorted to in civilized countries. It is inquis- 
itorial to the last degree. It bears unequally on the people of 
the country. It bears upon the people according to their neces- 
sities, and not according to their possessions or to the advan- 
tages which they receive either from the people or from the 
Government. It is the most wasteful of all forms of taxation. 
In proportion to the burden imposed upon the people, a smaller 
amount of revenue is secured to the Government than by any 
other form of taxation ever adopted. It burdens not only the 
consumers of foreign goods, to whom the tariff tax is shifted, but 
it burdens generally to the same extent the consumers of domes- 
tic goods by enabling the monopolists who control the sources 
of production to levy a private tax on such consumers under the 
shelter of the tariff barrier. 

It is a premium on smuggling,and places the honest importer 
at a tremendous disadvantage with respect to his dishonest ri- 
vals. It stands between producers, who need each other’s com- 
modities, forbidding them to exchange, and inflicting equal in- 
jury upon the citizenand thealien, whose exchange of commodi- 
ties it prevents. It plaees domestic manufactures ata greater 
disadvantage than it doesforeign manufactures, in that the bur- 
dens imposed upon the raw materials of domestic manufactures 
are not compensated for and never can be compensated for by the 
increased tariffs on manufactured products; because the high 
peice made necessary by the burdens on raw materials and fuel 

imit the market for such products. 

The people are beginning to understand that freedom of pro- 
duction and freedom of exchange are both absolutely essential 
to their well-being and happiness. They are beginning to real- 
ize that the more highly developed the industry and commerce 
of a nation become, the more essential is it to the well-being of 
the whole people to maintain inall of their relations that funda- 
mental principle of Jeffersonian Democracy, Equal rights to 
all; special privileges to none,” that the greatest good of the 
greatest number must ever be accomplished by maintaining the 
most perfect equality for opportunities with respect to the pro- 
duction and exchange of wealth; that special 3 can 
never, under any circumstances, be accorded to the majority of 
the people, but must always promote the advantages of the mi- 
nority at the expense of the majority. 

They are beginning to learn that special privileges created 
by tariff taxation make the masses of the people slaves to the 
interests of the privileged few; that direct taxation as a substi- 
tute for tariff taxation takes away those = apis privileges and 
gives to the whole people equal opportunities and equal advan- 
tages in the matter of trade. They are also beginning to under- 
stand that direct taxation not only makes trade opportunities 
free and equal to the whole poo le, but tends also to make pro- 
duction free. They are beginning to learn that while monopo- 
lists control the sources of production the masses of the people 
must ever continue to be the industrial slaves of the people who 
control their opportunities for production, and they will soon 
learn that that form of direct taxation which takes away from 
private monopolists all advantages in a special dominion over 
the natural sources of wealth production is the form of taxation 
which must finally set them free from the thraldom of indus- 
trial slavery which grinds them to the earth to-day. 

The Democracy of the future must represent this growing idea 
and this growing sentiment among the real Democratic people 
of this nation. Those now claiming to be Democrats who be- 
lieve in using the taxing power of this Government to foster 
special interests at the expense of the masses must find some 
other party through which to foster their favorite monopolies. 
Emblazoned upon the banner of Democracy in all future cam- 
paigns must be the motto, Free trade and direct taxation,” 
and behind that standard the friends and champions of equal 
rights will march to successive victories, making all the future 

es of popular sovereignty to the end of time radiant with the 
glory of the established principles of equality and justice. 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR, 


We are admonished by our Republican friends that the people 
are not pre d for radical tariff reform; that they have been 
converted from the free-trade sentiments by which they were 
actuated in 1892 to a belief that after all their interests are best 
to be subserved by promong the special privileges of the ben- 
eficiaries of protection and trusting to the generosity of those 
special interests for the public weal. In the most fraternal 
spirit, and in the most kindly patronizing manner, our Repub- 
lican friends advise us that the best means for maintaining the 
supremacy of the Democratic party would be the abandonment 


of our principles and the most flagrant breach of our platform 
promises to the peo 
It is not strange 


le. 
t our Republican friends should be ready 
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to give such advice, butit is passing strange that in this hour 
of duty so many erstwhile Democrats should be inclined to ac- 
cept their advice. Nothing could possibly be of such advantage 
to the Republican party as the failure of the Democratic party 
to fulfill its promises on the tariff question. Such failure would 
be an un onable crime against the principle of representa- 
tive government which would justly doom our party to univer- 
sal condemnation, and would undoubtedly compel the prompt 
and general disintegration of the party as it is now constituted. 
It would compel the real Democrats, who believe in the princi- 
ples of Jeffersonian Democracy, to redeem the standard of our 
party from the discredit cast upon it by Democratic advocates 
of special privileges; but it would indefinitely delay the reali- 
zation of the hopes of the people who commissioned us to reform 
the tariff. 

The people have not lost faith in the principles of equal rights 
and equal opportunities for which the Democracy of Jefferson 
stands, but delays and evasions on the part of the responsible 
representatives of the Democratic pany in Congress may cause 
them to lose faith in the fidelity of the party as at present organ- 
ized to those principles. The spirit of liberty, the love of justice, 
the demand for equality of natural rights and opportunities was 
never stronger among the propis than itis to-day. It was for 
accomplishment of a substan step toward these great ideals 
of right that they rallied to the support of the Democratic party 
Ioa Their future adherence to those principles is unques- 
tionable. 

In so far as the Democratic party shall stand for them, the 
people will stand by the Democratic party. But the people will 
not follow any party name, however sacred, or however it may 
connote these principles, unless the representatives of the party 
can be relied upon to carry them into practical effect and to en- 
graft them upon the laws of our country as speedily and as com- 
pletely as possible. 

The social conditions now existing constitute a tangible and 
resistless force, driving us to the extension of the principle of 
individual freedom and equality of rights and . 
among our citizens or to the abandonment of popular govern- 
ment. In the language of Madge Morris, California’s popular 
* Some invisible power 

Is moving the long silent bell in the tower— 


Forward and backward and forward it swings, 
And liberty, liberty, liberty rings. 


Class privileges dominating the industries and the lives of the 
masses of the people of this country can no longer coexist with 
the institution of popular sovereignty. The hour has come when 
the supreme test predicted by Lord Macaulay in his famous letter 
to Henry S. Randall, of March 23, 1857, is presented to the insti- 
tution of popular government in this country. 

Our public lands, which constituted the outlet for surplus la- 
bor, are closed by the power of monopoly against settlement. 
The labor centers are overcrowded, and everywhere the army of 
the e maintained in enforced idleness for the purpose 
of Koop the wages of labor down to the standard of living 
fixed y the necessities of the lowest class, has long been upon 
us and has grown with the growth of the powerful special inter- 
ests fostered by the Republican party during the last thirty 

ears. 
7 Our decennial industrial depressions are forcing to the front 
the darker Huns and fiercer Vandals of whom Macaulay proph- 
esied, and they are coming from within as the product of our 
own institutions. They have gathered, as Mr. George has said, 
in the shadows of our churches and universities, and they are 
destined to wreak greater destruction upon our civilization than 
the Huns and Vandals of olden times wrought upon the civiliza- 
tion of Rome, unless the causes that are now breeding human 
igers shall be eliminated from our social system. 

will have occasion hereafter, in discussing another phase of 
the question now before this House, to present my views upon 
the necessity for establishing freedom of trade and upon the 
method by which both of these very desirable ends can be fully 
accomplished,and I shall then take occasion to present in detail 
my views upon the labor problem now pressing for solution. 

maintain that laborers are entitled always and everywhere 
to the constant opportunities for prođuctive employment which 
the Creator has bountifùlly and freely supplied, and that they 
are always and everywhere entitled to the whole of the product 
of their labor, and are entitled to the — possible freedom 
in the matter of holding and using and exchanging such prod- 
ucts to the end of securing the comforts and happiness for which 
their productive efforts are put forth. That is the labor ques- 
tion—the constant right to opportunities for production with the 
full fruits of its productive effort as the reward of labor. 

Freedom of production and freedom of exchange will, when 
established, be the greatest boons to labor. Restrictions upon 


either have always been restrictions upon the rights of labor. 
They have never been imposed for the benefit of labor, but al- 
ways for the benefit of classes that oppress labor. . 
he Wilson bill does not furnish elcher freedom of production 
or freedom of exchange, but it is a great step in the direction of 
one of these desired ends. Its effects upon our industrial sys- 
tem will be advantageous and its advantages will be discovered 
very soon after it shall gointo effect. Our Republican friends 
redict dire disaster to labor as the result of its enactment. 
hey predict the ruin of industries now profitable and the pre- 
vention of the organization of industries. Their predictions will 
come home to plague them in the hour of the nation’s prosper- 
ity under the son bill. Those prophecies, recalled in that 
hour, will more sharply bring into view the utter falsity of their 
protective theory and will cast a bright side light upon the dis- 
torted philosophy by which their special pleas for monopoly 
privileges have mystified and deceived the people. 

We need not answer their vain predictions now. Confident of 
the soundness of our position, confident of the beneficial results 
that are sure to flow even from the proposed measure of relief, 
we can afford to let the practical operation of the Wilson bill 
answer their dark prophecies and forebodings of evil. Let the 
Wilson bill be passed promptly, with amendments if we can se- 
cure them, extending the free list and reducing duties, but above 
all, let it be passed prompily, and let the returning tide of pros- 
perity which will follow its enactment be its all-sufficient defense 

fore the country and before the world. 


Income Tax—Populist Amendment to Make the Tax Graduated. 


SPEECH 
LAFE PENOE, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 30, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the income-tax amendment to the 
Wilson tariff bin 

Mr. PENCE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from New York who has just 
spoken [Mr. BARTLETT] has designated the amendment now 
pending asa ‘‘Populist” proposition. The purpose of the gen- 
tleman, of course, is tofrighten away from support of the amend- 
mentsome Democratic members of this House. He makes it 
proper for me toindulge for a minute or two in some suggestions 
as to the position of the People’s pany on this proposition. 

At the Omaha convention in 1892 the People’s party covered 
this question with this one sentence: ‘‘ We demand a graduated 
income tax.” In line with that declaration, on to-morrow when 
amendments will be in order, if I may be recognized by the 
Chair for the purpose, I shall, at the suggestion of the Populist 
members of this House and under the direction of their unani- 
mous vote and in their name, propose an amendment to the in- 
ternal-revenue bill that has been moved by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]—amending it only in one regard— 
for the purpose of making the income tax when levied a grad- 
uated tax. The amendment so to be offered (without waiting 
now to read it) will provide for a tax upon no income below 
$2,500; a tax of 1 per cent upon incomes from $2,500 to $10,000; 
atax of 2 percent upon incomes from $10,000 to $30,000; a tax of 
3 per cent upon incomes from $30,000 to $60,000; a tax of 4 per 
cent upon incomes from $50,000 to $100,000; and a tax of 5 per 
cent upon incomes in excess of $100,000. 

In our judgment, Mr. Chairman, the graduated feature of 
this tax is its chiefest virtue; and it has many virtues. In the 
time allotted to me, I certainly shall not undertake to cite many 
authorities, historical or otherwise; but I shall hope in that 
brief time to make some successful answer to some of these sug. 
gestions that have been made against the theory and principle 
of an income tax—and shall avai] myself of the general privi- 
lege to extend my remarks in the RECORD. : 

hen this House was seeking to secure a quorum to bring 
this question up for consideration, we, ten of us who are here as 
Populists, doubted, regretfully but sorrowfully doubted, the dis- 
position and pu of 169 Democrats in this House to bring in 
this measure. e feel now that we owe to them our sincerest 
congratulations for the courage which they have displayed. 
[Applause.] We feel that we owe to them, and that the country 
owes to them, the acknowledgment which is their due for hav- 
ing now fivally set up a peak wait against the waves of disas- 
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ter which had been started by the previous course of their party’s 
Administration. 

Now they need not go home to justify the restoration of a 
black queen or a queen of any kind or color. 1 Now 
they need not go home to justify the issue of bonds in days of 
peace. Now they need not go home to make some kind of an 
answer to the course of the Administration here last August 
and of their party in this House. This measure—the income- 
tax amendment—and this measure alone, thus far in the Fifty- 
third Congress, gives some kind of encouragement to those 
citizens who have hopefully longed for a display of courage and 
patriotism on the part of the Democratic majority in this House. 

If I were looking for political advantage, I would have been 
glad indeed to have seen this majority withhold thisamendment, 
to have seen them bring it in asa aparato measure, and send it 
to a President who was sure to veto it, to have seen them show 
the same line of weakness and lack of courage that has been ex- 
hibited too often here by some members of the majority. 

But they have not done it, and for one I want to say that I am 
sincerely glad of it, and I certainly speak for ten members upon 
this floor when I give expression to that sentiment. 

Men individ by ate we might congratulate. Time will not 
permit, but no citizen of the West or South, in all the years to 
come, will fail to remember with grateful sentiment, MOMILLIN 
and HALL and BRYAN and TARSNEY, and those allied with 
them on the committee, and above all the brave member from 
Illinois [Mr. FITHIAN] who has hesitated at no time to throw 
defiance into the teeth of the New York Democracy. The New 
York Democracy has use for no democracy except its own. 


[Laughter.] The utterances of the gentleman who stood hore 
just now | r. BARTLETT) and sed his criticisms upon the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, are in line 


with that to which we have listened for so many years. 

Mr. Chairman, let me dispose of that point right now. 

The gentleman says that he sat at somebody’s feet in Oxford, 
or Exeter, or somewhere across the water, and there learned 
more law, he seems to think, than the Supreme Court of the 
United States have ever been ableto master. [Laughter.] He 
must excuse me for one if I have to differ with him upon that 
proposition. The issue was directly presented before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. every 8 that he sug- 
gests here to-day were the points on which Mr. Springer, the 
plaintiff in error, rested the case, and the Supreme Court—with- 
out taking time to read the decision found in 102 United States 
Supreme Court Reports, beginning at page 586—refused these 
points and ee eae the other zo 

Mr. BARTLETT. ill the gentleman allow me one ques- 


tion? 

Mr. PENCE. No, sir; as I have agreed that there shall be no 

asking for an extension of time. Thirty minutes is a brief time. 
Our conclusions aro— 

Says Mr. Justice Swayne, on page 602— 
that direct taxes within the meaning of the Constitution are only capitation 
taxes as expressed in that instrument, and taxes on real estate, and that the 
taxof — 5 the plaintiff in error complains is within the category of an ex- 
ws the considerations in one scale in favor of these propositions, what 
have been placed in the other as a coun’ oise? Our answer is, 
nothing of such weight inour judgment as to require any special reply. 

I shall incorporate hereafter a very full report of the facts 
and decision. 

We have heard a taunt here, Mr. Chairman, by members from 
New York, when this amendment was brought in, to the effect 
that the Democrats favoring the amendment were surrendering 
to Republican leadership. <A strange taunt, it seems to me, to 
fall from the lips of the eloquent gentleman who leads the New 
York delegation [Mr. J, and who leads it well. I can 
not fail to remember, nor can you, that omy alittle while ago, 
on the 28th day of August last, we had a fiel day here upon this 
floor in the discussion of the first Wilson bill which was offered 
to us, one to bring us to the single gold standard; and who that 
witnessed the scene will ever forget the loud acclaim and ap- 
poe that came from every lip and every pair of hands sent 

ere from New York when the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED], leading the Republican majority, came to the relief and 
rescue of the present President of the United States? 

I shall not soon 2 the enthusiasm with which that mag- 
nificent Administration leader here, Gen. TRACEY, applauded 
every utterance of the gentleman from Maine. So carried away 
was he by his enthusiasm that when the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] finally turned to his Republican colleagues and 
prophesied to them that the result of the then pending legisla- 
tion would be the ae aon restoration of the Republican to 
power, still the little hands from Albany clapped themselves to- 


gether. [Laughter.] 


No, no, Mr, Chairman, it is buta little while ago. I know 
that the gentleman from New York . COCKRAN 
end, buta p 


finds in the 


gentleman from Maine not only a osopher and 


guide as well,attimes. Notallthe majoritydoso. The gentle 
CooKRAN 


man from New York [Mr. deserves credit and honor 
or that ponpon of the character and ability of the gentleman 
rom Maine. know, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman who 
eads the Republican minority here is always a mentor to his 
own side,and a tormentor to the other. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. That is the only kind of mentor that is of any 
use to them. [Lau prin a, 

Mr. PENCE. I know, Mr. Chairman, however, thatthere are 
exceptions upon the side of the majority, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. AN] is one; and now and then he 
gladly follows at the chariot of the gentleman from Maine here 
upon this floor. 

While we all agree that the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] 
is and always was a czar, we have different ways of looking atit. 
To us, the Populists, he is simply a plain zar.“ The Repub- 
licans spell it ‘‘czar,” for evident reasons. The spelling book 
permits a proper, spol ing as “tzar,” and this the Democrats 
generally adopt, for obvious reasons. [Laughter.] 

I will not go into details of explanation, but I do know from 
the lesson of last August, thatamongst others the eloquent gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CockRAN], who so often and so 
well hath charmed us here by his eloquence, often sees fit to 
unite with the Republican side in policies upon the floor. If it 
were left to the line of men whose petition he speaks for here 
to-day to build up the Democratic party, it would never be built 
up. I heard him, charmed, at ARRA when at the midnight 
hour he drew the picture of the mugwump and the antisnapper. 
Every one of them is now his petitioner t this tax. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be strange indeed if, after the conclu- 
sion of this discussion, if after the members of this House have 
considered the merit and justice of the system that is debated, 
the Democracy of the West and South shall surrender to the be- 
hest of the New York Democracy, and believing with the gen- 
tleman [Mr. BARTLETT] who spoke just now, that the Supreme 
Court was made up of a set of arrant fools, and that he has hap- 
pily returned from his studies in England to point them the way 
toward right and the Constitution, shall yield the convictions 
which have controlled them in reporting this amendment. I 
do not believe for a moment they will do so. [Applause.] 

The other gentleman from New York [Gen. SICKLES] has seen 
fit to suggest that this isa war tax. Let the Kanone know 
now, and from this time ne'er doubt it again, t the genera- 
tion to which I belong not only take pride in his services and 
those of his day, but we stand ready to bear a fair share of the 
war Terere that have come abel to us. a matters not whether 
we are paying to any man one salary as a Congressman, another 
as upon the retired Tist, and another as a pensioner; we will not 
shirk, we of our generation, from bearing the burden as heroic- 
ally as he bore his in the days of the war. [Applause.] The 

nsion list that comes to us properly comes as a war burden. 
We are not afraid of the discussion of this tax as a war tax. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested that the Democratic plat- 
forms have at no time d in favor of a graduated income 
tax. I could not but remember, while the gentleman was talk- 
ing, the scenes here and over the country last November (1893). 
When the New York election returns came in you could not find 
a Democratic member who would talk on the subject, nor of the 
Pennsylvania returns, nor of the Ohio returns. The only State 
you could pet them to talk about at all or consider with patience 
was the Old Dominion, Virginia. It matters not how they suc- 
ceeded there. I think I know something about it, and after a 
while may have an 8 Sh ry to discuss that under some other 
title. [Laughter.] But let me suggest that in Virginia, the 
only State saved to the Democracy in 1893, the Democratic party 
at Richmond declared upon this subject in these words: 

We believe the burdens of governmentshould be fairly and justly im 
and borne. To this end we earnestly favor a gradua income tax by the 
Federal Government, and the enactment of such Government laws as will 
secure the fulland accurate listing of all property amenable to such tax. 

Unless the West and South follow that line of policy there 
will be hereafter small returns in the Democratic vote from 
either of those sections. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, as I find 1 have but ten minutes left, I desire 
to come tosome suggestions as to the graduated feature. I hope 
I may have time to read trom one or two authorities. 

Mr. Thomas Doubleday, in his work on the Political Life of 
Sir Robert Peel, in critic: sagan ironical allusion made by Sir 
Robert along about 1830, as to the probability or the possibility of 
a graduated income tax, uses the words which I shall quote. 
Doudleday is an opponent of any kind of an income tax and crit- 
icises it in severe terms. But his comment upon the allusion of 
Sir Robert to the uated policy is worthy of our considera- 
tion in the discussion of this measure. 

Says he, at page 207: 

Assuming that the Speaker must have an! ted a time Eager long 

coming) when a tax on incomes might be ianispensabl t is dificult to 
— hisobjection to‘a 8 scale,“ or why a Anancter, who must 
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wish a tax to be productive as well as from an im- 


post which increases as the sheer su 


table, should shrink 
uity of means to pay it increases. 
* > $ * * $ e 


Again, at pages 345 ct seq., he discusses the graduation that 
should be made as between the incomes derived from actual pos- 
sessions in lands, houses or moneys, and those derived wholly 
from personal exertions, eto., and says: 

But the want of this description of graduation was not the worst part of 


this confiscating impost; and strange to say, t the most monstrous fea- 
ture of the proposed levy, was never once touched in the debates upon it, or 


hardly so. 

The most unjust provision of the income tax is, that it levies upon the in- 
come barely suficient to procure for its recipient the common necessaries 
of life the same percentage as is levied upon incomes, the superfiuity of 
which is plainly ense. What can be more unfair than to tax at the 
game rate the man of £100 and the man of £100,000 per annum? 

7 — this Mr. Pitts and Sir Robert Peel's income tax does. It is mere 

te argue, as some do, that no one can say precisely where this super- 
uity begins. No ons can — 55 out tho mathematical line where England 
ends and where Scotland; but does any one doubt, on that account, whether 
there be such a country as Scotland? Unless, then, ‘superfiuity”’ be itself 
a superflous word, it is unquestionable that superfiuity has an existen: 
and Te would not be difficult to come to an equitable limit where one shoul 
be su to end—that is to say, the amount sufficient for necessaries, 


other to commence, and to fix some scale of substantially 


17 to operate as the superfiuity grew and extended. This can not cer- 
faini be done with fractional minuteness of justice, but it might easily be 

one with suflicient equity to make an income tax as fair as any other, and 
this is all that common sense requires. 

Mr. Doubleday then suggests that this feature probably was 
not presented to the Commons by Sir Robert because he had no 
hope that in a Rich Man’s Club such as the House of Lordssuch 
a graduated bill might pass. 

t me give you other authorities, Mr. Chairman. I will take 
the opportunity that is granted to all of us to incorporate quota- 
tions of this kind in the RECORD in . yor} 
desire, however, to read to this committee the language of a 
couple of editorials from the New York World, and I wish I had 
more than the five minutes that remain to me in order that I 
might read more than two of them. I will read first one from 
the New York World of January 22, 1894. 

After speaking of the manner in which the bill has come into 
this House, and 5 that the tax should begin at $5,000 and 
not below, which is not in consonance with the amendment 
which I offer, this editorial says—and I ask careful attention to 
the language because in my judgment and in the judgment of 
many others here, notwithstanding the high authority and re- 
pute of many writers that have been quoted upon this subject, 
nowhere has it been so well covered as in the utterances of this 
newspaper, the New York World, within the last few days. It 
Bays: 

Secondly, the rate of taxation should increase as the incomes to be taxed 


Ww 1 4 
e ciple involved in both points is the same as that on which any in- 
come must rest—namely, that wealth and superfluity rather than the 
necessaries of life shall 7 
To tax small incomes impair comfort, to abridge the ability to buy 
ies; to tax large incomes is tocutoff ae ene to abrid 


no but indulgence or superſluous accumula’ r this reason there 
should be no tax upon incomes below 85,000 and none but a fractional levy 
apon those below $10,000. 

‘or ly the same reason the rate should be ve. Asincomes 


above $10,000 grow larger the ability to pay without inconvenience increases. 
It is not fair that the man who earns 85,000 or even $10,000 by his endeavors 
shall be taxed upon his income at FFF 
multi-millionatrè who is in receipt of hundreds of tho each year in 
excess of all possible needs and mainly as the product of something quite 
apart from any industry or effort of his own. 

o tax needed is one which shall lay burdens in accordance with the 
ability to pay, and compel those to pay most who reap the largest benefits 
from the protection sec by government. The income tax should be 
graduated, and it should be imposed Mar gag incomes above the level of 
common necessity and comfort. The to be reported to the House to- 
day should be amended there to conform to these fundamental principles ot 
just and judicious income taxation. 


I read now from an editorial of January 25, 1894: 


The rate of taxation should be graduated, increasing with the increase in 
a cain wa Z ae the true conception and 
way o can the oo on o Of an income tax be 
carried into effect. That p is to tax superfluity, to distribute the new 
burdens according to the ab: to bear them, and to secure revenue at the 
least possible cost of self - des to those who are to contribute it. 
The House should amend the bill and pass it. 


Neither is this great Democratic journal to be deterred from 
its advocacy of the tax itself or the proposition to make it grad- 
uated because they are originated by the People’s party. 

In an editorial on the 27th of January it says: 


The Populists in the House have arranged to offer an amendment to the 
income-tax bill. The amendment will be to make the taxa graduated one in- 
Stead of a fixedone at 2 per cent. The fact that this amendment comes from 
a source from which not much of wisdom is expected should not preventits 
receiving due attention and support. The 3 income tax is thor- 
oughly Democratic as well as thoroughly tand just. The basic |- 
eaa S TE DSE SRE pay more than ne: ty or 

re competence. Whether the t prevails ornot, the income tax, 
once established, may be expected to become a graduated tax. 
course of legislation will be to relieve small incomes by making the tax 

mal and inconsiderable on those of less than $10,000 and by increasing 
rate on incomes as they become larger. 
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Dr. Francis Wayland (Political Economy, page 257) says, 


speaking of income tax: 

Theore , this is the most equitable of all taxes, since it touches men 
exactly aco to their abilities. But,as we have seen, if the Percentage 
is orm for all incomes it involves an inequality which bears heavily on 
those whose incomes are small. To relieve this, two measures are em- 
ployed. The first isto exempt all incomes below a specified amount. The 
other is to establish two or three grades of income, and make the percent- 
age greater on the larger incomes. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been stated upon this floor, and is - 
gested in the report of the committee bringing in this aes A 
ment—and is the fact—that the income tax is more cheaply col- 
lected than any other tax that has ever been levied. The fig- 
ures, as I remember them, are 1.8 per cent for the collection of 
the income tax, general internal-revenue taxes 2.6 per cent, 
customs duties 3.8 per cent. The burdens of this tax fall more 
lightly, fall always without exception upon those who are well 
able to bear them. 

Another suggestion, Mr. Chairman. It has been said here 
many times, and it is clear in the mindsof allof us, thatit iscom- 
ing down to a question whether or not the ‘deficiency contem- 

lated by the Wilson bill shall be covered by an incoms tax or 
$ a tax upon sugar. The Wilson bill, until the gentleman from 

ennessee offered this amendment, might fairly be designated 
as a bill for short revenues and long bonds.” [Laughter.] The 
deficiency must be covered either by bonds, by a tax upon sugar, 
or by a tax on incomes. Valiant press supporters of the Ad- 
imintatwation are within the last four days acknowledging that 
to be true. The Washington Post of yesterday copied from the 
Courier-Journal, published at Louisville, this part of aneditorial: 


1 The esteemed Courier-Journal hits the nail squarely upon the head when 
t says: 
Ain the present state of the question it is m to consider the 
connection with action on the schedule. H a 
tax be put on all kinds of sugar and the bounty abolished, an income tax 
may be unnecessary. Without a tax on sugar, other sources of income than 
those heretofore od on become absolutely necessary, and even the taxes 
on cards and the increased tax on whisky will not be sufficient.” 

In other words, the Wilson scheme of revenue, as it or came from 
the committee, left a deficit which must be made good in some way, and the 
question is whether the want shall be supplied by an import duty on sugar 
or a direct and personal tax on incomes. 


Mr. Chairman, I see by your raising the hammer and glancing 
at the clock that the time piven me is about to expire. Letme 
close by sugges that if it is an election between a tax on 
sugar and a tax on incomes it requires no gift of prophecy to say 
to the majority here that the party that places a tax upon 
sugar to any amount, in preference to a tax on incomes had bet- 
ter hasten to the adoption of the Bailey voluntary bankruptcy 
act, and file, in its own name, the first petition under the law. 
[Laughter and prolonged sope $ 

The claim is so generally and blindly made that this tax is un- 
constitutional that it is desirable that the public generally 
should have the opportunity to read and study the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States on the subject. The 
volumes of the reports are not accessible to the general public. 
I therefore quote fully from the decision, as follows: 


Springer ve. United States, 102 United States Supreme Court Reports, page 
x Error to the circuit court of the United States for the southern district of 
0 


In June, 1866, the deputy assessor of internal revenue for bagel re eg dis- 
trict in Lilinois delivered to William M. S ra notice in „with 
certain accompanying forms, requiring him within ten days to e out 
and return, accor to these forms, a list of his me, „ and ts 
for the year 1865, In compliance therewith Springer made out the — 
statement, dated June 21, 1866, and delivered it to the a ee wi 
a written ee e the authority of the latter to the state- 
ment, on X 5 that the acts of Congress under which that officer acted 
were unconstitutional and void. The statement showing that the net in- 
comereceived by Springer tor tho berg 1865, and subject to taxation, amounted 
to 850,198, upon which the sum of 84,799.80 was assessed as tax, Was trans- 
ee are 5 aay aad — November 17, 1836, 5 

r served anoticeupon t, 
ing him that unless it should be. 3 8 authorized 
the collection of the tax, together with a penalty of 10 per cent additional by 
distraint and sale, 

Payment being again refused, and irae aed having no goods or chattels 
which were known to the collector or eputy, the collector, January 24, 
1867, caused a warrant for $5,279.78, the amount of the tax and penalty, tobe 
issued and levied upon certain real estate in the city of Springfield, 
mon County, Ill., consis of two of lots in the same inclosure with- 
out any division fence, belo; ringer, upon one of which pieces 
was located his dwelling house and u e other his barn. The property 
was advertised, and, on March 15, 1887, sold, the United States the 
purchaser for the amountof the tax, penalty, and costs. Onthatday Littler, 
as collector, made and executed to the United States a deed of the property, 


sition to tax incomes in 


ed April 23, 1874. It recites the 

demand therefor, the seizure and sale of the property; “by virtus of an act 

of Congress of the United States of America, entitled An act to provide in- 

ternal revenue to support the Government, and to apar interest on the public 

debt,’ 8 1, 1862, and the act of ch 30, 1864, as amended.” 

8 Decem 2, 1874, the United States brought this action of ejectment against 
pr 


T. 

At the trial the plaintiff ha proved the f facts, offered in eyi- 
Suce pre vegeta an 17, 1874; but the defendant objected thereto, on the 
ground that the is yold, because the tax demanded of him was a direct 


not assessed 
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tax, and, not levied in the manner prescribed by the Constitution, was 
not a h or d demand upon him; that the summary levy upon and 
sale of property without opportunity to him to be heard court de- 


prived him of his property without due process of law; that the acts of Con- 
* to authorize the assessment and levy of the tax, the sale of 
property and theexecution of the deed, were without force or validity; 
and that as the property was susceptible of division into separate tracts or 
lots, the laws of Illinois were disregarded by not selling it accordingly. He 
also for the same reasons objected to the introduction in evidence of the 
pavers pe to the assessment, levy, and sale; but the court overruled 
N and permitted them and the deed to be read in evidence. The 
def t thereupon excepted. 
oved by the defendant that he purchased the lots from different 
at ace wero separately described, are susceptible of division, and 
would have sold to better advantage had they been sold 1 that 
they were assessed separately for the Pe ol of State taxation, and were, 
in 1 worth between $10,000 and 812,000. 
The court thereupon, at the request of the plaintiff, charged the jury: 
1. That the deed in question is a valid instrument, and transferred to the 
United States the title of the defendant in and to the lots. 
2. That the laws or acts of Congress mentioned in said deed were valid 
enactments at the time, and authorized the proceedings taken in the prem- 
ises. To which instructions the defendant excepted, and asked the court to 


the — 
ea. Paar the ax on the income, gains, and profits of the defendant, assessed 
Spon M ee 7 5 by the evidence in this case, was a direct tax within 
em g of the Constitution of the United States, and that in order to 
constitute such tax a valid claim upon the defendant it should have been 
apportioned among the several States, the same as Representatives in Con- 
gress are. And if the jury believe from the evidence that such tax was not 
80 apportioned among the several States, then such tax was levied in vio- 
lation of the Constitution, and the sale of the defendant's 2 to sat- 
aed the same is void, and in that case they will find for the defendant. 
That the sale of defendant's real estate to satisfy the tax 
him in a summary manner, without first having obtained a jud 
court of record, was a Pe to deprive the defendant of property 
without due process of law; and if the jury believe from the evidence that 
defendant's real estate was sold to satisfy the tax upon him, with- 
out having first obtained a judgment in a court of record, or without givi: 
said defendant an opportunity to be heard in court, then such sale was void, 
and they will find for the defendant. 

8. If the jury believe from the evidence in this case that a penalty of 10 
per cent upon the amount of said tax was assessed upon defendant by the 
collector of internal revenue, which penalty amounted to 8479.98, without 
ha obtained a judgment in a court of record by due ghee of law, 
that the defendant's real estate was sold to satisfy sai penalty, together 
—— tax, then Leuen salo tke m they find for the pees a 

. That a party c! ə to lan er a summary or extraor 
1 arc d show that all the indispensable preliminaries toa valid 
sale, which the law and the Constitution pr. have been complied 
with; and if they believe from the evidence that the plaintiff has failed to 
show that all the requirements of the law have been complied with in the 
assessment and levy of the tax, the service of the notice, the issue of the 
warrant, and the execution thereof, in the advertisement and sale of the 
property, in the making and execution of the deed, and in all the other re- 
quirements of the law, then they will find for the defendant. 

5. That the sale of real estate to satisfy a personal tax not levied upon or 
a lien u said real estate, without first having obtained a judgment in a 
court of record, and an execution in pursuance thereof, is a proceeding to 
deprive a person of his property without due process of ia ; and if they be- 
lieve from the evidence in this case that the tax levied upon defendant was 
in the first instance upon said real estate and made a lien 
thereon, and that said real estate was sold to satisfy said tax without a 
jo — or .. court of record, then such sale is void, and they will find for 

e defendan 

But the — refused to so charge the jury, to which refusal the defend- 
ant exce F 

The ey found for the United States, and a motion for a new trial having 
been refused, to which refusal the defendant 5 was ren- 
— accordingly. The defendant then sued out this writ, and here assigns 

‘or error: 
> The admission in evidence of the deed and other papers in the court 


ow. 
2. The refusal of the court to charge the jury as ea gata by him. 
3. The giving of the charge requested by the plaintiff. 

4. The refusal to grant a new trial. 


* * * * * + s% 
Mr. Justice Swaine, after stating the facts, delivered the opinion of the 


court. 

The central and contro question in this case is whether the tax which 
was levied on the Lape gt , and profits of the plaintiff in error, as set 
forth in the record, and pretended virtue of the acts of Co and 
parts of acts therein mentioned, is a direct tax. It is fundamental with re- 
spect tothe rights of the parties and the result of the case. It will be last 
considered. ‘any of the other points made by the plaintiff in error repro- 
duce the same thing in different forms of rg bm They will all be re- 
sponded to without formally restating any of them. This will conduce to 
brevity without cing clearness, and will not involve the necessary 
n of anything proper to be said. 


s a k * * * a 


It was 
parties, 


The 
to the 


as to exports, no t to the exerci of the 
Culloch vs. Maryland (4 Wheat, 816), Mr. Chief Justice Marshall said, “The 
wer to tax involves the power to destroy.“ Why is it not competent for 
to apply to realty as well as personalty the power to distrain and 
sellwhen to enforce the payment ofatax. Itis only the further 
timate exercise of the same power for the same purpose. 
Murray’s Lessee vs. Hoboken Landand Improvement Company (18 How., 
274) this court held that an act of Congress author: a warrant to issue 
Without oath against a public debtor for the seizure of his — 158 was 
valid; that the warrant was conclusive evidence of the facts in Ñ, and 
thatthe was ‘due process ot law“ in that case. (See also De Tre- 
ville vé. Smalls, 98 U.S.,517; Sherry vs. McKinley, 99 id., 496; r ve. United 
States, 11 Wall., 268; Tyler vs. Defrees, id., 331.) 4 
The ce of taxes is always important to the public welfare. 
It may be to the existence of a government. The idea that every tax- 
payer is entitled to the delays of litigation is unreasonable. If the laws here 


in question involved any wro; 
ple who make 


or unnecessary harshness, it was for Con- 
pme or the mgresses, to see that the evil was corrected. 
e remedy does not lie with the judicial branch of the Goverument. 


This brings us to the examination of the main question in the case. 

The ciauses of the Constitution bearing on the subject are as follows: 

“Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States which may be included within this Union, according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole num- 
ber those bound toservice for a term of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons, * * No capitation or other di- 
3 be laid unless in proportion to the census hereinbefore directed 

akon.” 

Was the tax here in question a direct tax? 
according to the requirements of the Constitution, it must be admitted that 
the laws posing * the proceedings taken under them by the assessor 
and collector for its imposition and collection, were all void. 

Many of the provisions of the Articles of Confederation of 1777 were em- 
bodied in the existing organic law. They provided for acommon treasury 
and the mode of supply it with funds. The latter was by requisitions 
upon the several States. he delays anddifficultios in procuring the com- 
p of the States, it is known, was ons of the causes that led to the adop- 

on of the present Constitution. This clause of the articles throws no light 
on the question we are called upon toconsider. Nor does the journal of the 
— — of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 contain anything of 
much value relating to the subject. 


* * $ G * 0 > 


The Constitution went into operation on the 4th of March, 1789. 

It is important to look into the legislation of Congress touching the sub- 

ect since thattime. The 8 summary will suffice for our purpose, 

e shall refer to the several acts of Congress, to be examined according to 
their sequence in dates. In all of them the agı te amount required to 
be collected was a oned among the several States. 

The act of July 14, 1798, chapter 75 (1 Stat., 53): Thisact imposed a tax upon 
real estate and a capitation tax upon slaves. 

The act of August 2, 1813, chapter 37 (3 íd., 53): By this act the tax was im- 
posed upon real estate and slaves, according to their respective values in 
money. 

Le got of January 19, 1815, chapter 21 (id., 164): This act imposed the tax 
upon the same descriptions of property, andin like manner as the preceding 


act. 
The act of Fe 27, 1815, chapter 60 (id., 216), applied to the District of 
Columbia the ipi ot the sok of Janu: 19, isi 

The act of 5, 1816, chapter 24 (id., 255), repealed the two preceding 
acts, and reénacted their provisions to enforce the collection of the smaller 
amount of tax thereby prescribed. 

The act of August 5, 1861, chapter 45 (12 id., 294), required the tax to be 
levied wholly on real estate. 

The act of June 7, 1862, chapter 98 (id., 422), and the act of February 6, 1863, 
chapter 21 (id., 640), both relate only to the collection, in insurrectionary dis- 
tricts, of the direct tax im by the act of August 6, 1841, and need not, 
therefore, be more particularly noticed. 

It will thus be seen that whenever the Government has imposed a tax 
which is as a direct ithas never been applied to any objects 
but real estate and slaves. The latter application may be accounted for 
upon two junds: 1, In some of the States slaves were regarded as real 
estate (1 Hurd, Slavery 239; Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, 8 Wall., 533); and, 2, 
such an extension of the tax lessened the burden upon the real estate where 
slavery existed, while the result to the National Treasury was the same, 
whether the slaves were omitted orincluded. The wishes ot the South were, 
therefore, allowed to prevail. We arenot aware that the 3 of the 
validity of such a tax was ever ted for adjudication. Slavery having 

away, it can not hereafter arise. It does not 123 that any tax 

e the one here in question was ever regarded or trea Congress as a 

direct tax. This uniform eet construction of the Constitution touch- 

ing so important a pana hrough so long a period, by the legislative and 

executive apn yeaa of the Government, though not conclusive, is a con- 
sideration of great we: 


‘ht. 

There are four adjudications by this courttobeconsidered. They have an 
important, if not a conclusive, application to the casesin hand. In Hylton 
vs. United States ( a), a tax had been laid upon pleasure es. The 
plaintiff in error that the tax was void, because it was a direct tax, 
and had not been apportioned among the States as required by the Consti- 
tution, where such taxes are im . The case was ed on both sides 
by counsel of eminence and ability. It was heard and determined by four 

udges—Wilson, Paterson, Ch: and Iredell. The three first named have 
distinguished members of the conventional convention, Wilson was 
on the committee that reported the completed draft of the instrument, 
and warmly advocated its adoptionin the State convention of Pennsylvania. 
The fourth was a member of the convention of North Carolina that adopted 
the Constitution. The case was decided in 1795. The judges were unani- 
mous. The tax was held not to be a direct tax. Each judge delivered a se 
arate opinion. Their judgment was put on the und indicated by Mr, 
Justice in the following extract from his opinion: 
“Tt appears Jerk me that a tax — 3 pa not SAAT, the 2 of ap 
rtionment out very grea an us ‘or example, su 
— States equal 1 to 0 000 pee bya tax on carriages of 


If it was, not having been laid 


onevery and in one State there are 100 carriages and in the other 1,000. 
The ownersof es in one State would pay ten times the tax of owners in 
the other. A, in one State, would ytor his carriage $8; but B, in the other 
State, would for his Ba 


carriage 

It was well Bela that where such evils would attend the apportionment of 
a tax the Constitution could 
should be made. This view applies with even 

uestion in this case. Where the population 
tow and small it would be intolerably oppressive. 

The difference in the ability of communities without reference to numbert 
to pay any taxes is forcibly remarked upon by McCulloh in his article on 
taxation in the Encyclo; Britannica, volume 21 (old edition), page 75. 

Mr. Justice Chase further: That he would give no judicial opinion 
upon the subject, but that he was ed to think that the direct taxes con- 
tem lated by the Constitution were only two—a capitation tax and a tax on 
Mr. JusticeIredellsaid: “Perhaps a direct tax in the sense of the Constitu- 


thing but a tax on some inseparably annexed to the 
tax be n description. The latter is 


large and the incomes ard 


il. Aland or 
to be conside: cularly under the present Constitution on account 9 
the slaves in the Southern States, who give a ratio in the representation in 
on of three to five.” 


es Justice Paterson said he never entertained a doubt “that the princi- 


pal, he would not say the only, objects contemplated by the Consti ution 
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were a capitation sez sng a tax on land.“ From these views the other judges 


e no dissen 

Ellsworth, the Chief Justice sworn into office that morning, not bering 
heard the whole argument declined taking partein the decision.” (8 Wall. 
545.) Cushing, from ill health, did not sit in the case. It has remark 
that if they had been dissatisfied with the result, the 1 involved be- 
as pi important, doubtless a reargument would have had. 

P: c Insurance Company vs. Soule (7 Wall, 828 taxes in question 
Were upon the receipts of such companies from premiums and assessments 
and upon all mag eee or added during the year to their surplus or con- 
tingent funds. court held unanimously that the taxes were not direct 
taxes and that they were valid. 

In Veazie Bank vs. Fenno (supra), the tax which came under considera- 
tion was one of 10 por cent upon the notes of State banks paid out by other 
banks, State or national. The same conclusions were reached by the court 
as in the Ing case. Mr. Chief Justice Chase delivered the opinion of 
the court. In the course of his elaborate examination of the subject, he 
sald: “It ae A be rightly affirmed that, in the practical construction of 
the Constitution by Congress, direct taxes have m limited to taxes on 
land and appurtenance and taxes on polls, or capitation taxes.” 

In Scholey vs. Rew (23 Wall., 331), the tax involved was a succession tax, 
imposed by the acts of Congress of June 30, 1864, and July 13, 1866. It was 
held that the tax was nota direct tax, and that it was constitutional and 
valid. In delivering the opinion of the court, Mr. Justice Clifford, after 
remar that the tax there in question was not a direct tax, said: In- 
stead of that, it is plainly an ex tax or duty, authorized by section 1, 
Article VIII, of the Constitution, which vests the power in Congress to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, tapome and excises to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and public welfare.” 

He said further: Taxes on houses, lands, and other anent real es- 
tate have always been deemed to be direct taxes, and capitation taxes by the 
express words of the Constitution are within the same category; but it has 


never been decided that other legal exactions for the su rt ot the Fed- 
eral Government fall within the condition that unless laid in proportion to 
numbers the assessment is invalid.” 

All these cases are undist: ishable in principle from the case now before 
us, and they are decisive ag: t the plaintiff in error. 


The question, what is a direct tax, is one exclusively in American juris- 
rudence. The text-writers of the country arein entire accord upon the sub- 


ect. 

Mr. Justice Story says all taxes are usually divided into two classes—those 
which are direct and those which are indirect—and that ‘under the former 
denomination are included taxes on land or age e and under the 
latter taxes on consumption.” (1 Const., section 950.) 

Chancellor Kent, speaking of the case of Hylton ve, United States, says: 

The better opinion seemed to be that the direct taxes contemplated by 
the Constitution were only two, viz, a capitation or poll tax and a tax on 
land.” (1Com., 257. See also Cooley, Taxation, p 5, note 2; Pomeroy, 
Constitutional Law, 157; Sharswood’s Blackstone, 308, note; Rawle, Const., 
80; Sergeant, Const., 308.) 

We are not aware that any writer since Hylton vs. United States was de- 
— has expressed a view of the subject different from that of these au- 
t 


ors. 
Our conclusions are, that direct taxes, within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, are only capitation taxes, as expressed in that instrument, and taxes 
on real estate; and that the tax of which the plaintiff in error complains is 
within the category of an excise or duty. (Pomeroy, Constitutional Law, 
177; Pacific Insurance Company vs. Soule, and Scholey vs. Rew, supra.) 

nst the considerations, one scale, in favor of these propositions, 
what has been placed in the other asa counterpoise? Our answer is, cer- 


tainly nothing of such weight, in our judgment, as to require any special 


reply. 

Pue numerous citations from the writings of crete it pen economists, 
made by the plaintiff in error, are sufficiently answered by Hamilton in his 
brief, before referred to. Judgment affirmed. 


Itis true that the proposition to levy a tax upon incomes is 
a Populist proposition. No national platform except that of 
the People s party indorse it. 

All Populists favor it, and in the contest now being waged and 
to be continued until this or some similar law is enacted, the 
most valiant and enthusiasticof its supporters are found amongst 
the active and lead members of the People’s party. Hon. 
Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, writes as follows: 


AN INCOME TAX. 


aa law passed Congress July 1, 1862, It did not go into effect 
t 8 
By its terms all incomes in excess of 8600 and under $10,000 were taxed at 3 
per cent, over $10,000 at 5 per cent. 

This was surely very moderate. 

The tax was collected under the internal-revenue system. 

From this source the Government collected 82,741,857 in 1863. 

For the fiscal year, snang June 30, 1874, it collected 820,294,733. 

On the 8d day of March, 865, the act was amended so as to substitute 5 
cent on the smaller incomes, and 10 per cent for the 5 

r ones, commencing with aA one of 85,000. 


Li „017. 

In 1866 this tax yielded $72,082,305. In 1867 it yielded 866,014,429. 

In 1867 the law was amended, The tax was diminis in effect one-half. 
The amendment also provided that the act was to expire with the year 1870. 

In 1868 $41,455,599 was the sum collected. In 1870 ft was 834,891,857. On July 
14, 1870, the tax was extended one year and reduced to 2} per cent. 

This was repealed by an act which passed the Senate January 26, 1871, and 
the House on March 3, 1871. The yeas and nays were not taken in the 


ouse. 
Taxes already due before the repeal of the act continued to be collected in 
1871 and 1872and 1873, The last was notin till 1877. 

The total amount collected under this very moderate income tax was $346,- 


738. 
5 — anyone doubt that it would now be practical to collect enough reve- 
nue from this source to run the Government? 

Fortunes have so amazingly increased in the hands of the millionaires; 
profits so stupendous have accumulated in the hands of Standard Oil mag- 
nates, coal barons, kings, sec, ange operators, steel and iron 
combiners, that a good, heavy tax on mes above $10,000—the tax grow- 

heavier as the income was larger—would be phenomenal in its yield. 
ə reasons why such a tax would be better than any we now have are 
sufficiently obvious. 

1. It would put the burden on the class most able to bear it. 

2. It would put the support of the Administration upon those who derive 
the greatest benefits under the laws, 


class in the cause of economy, 


8. It would interest the most powerful ca 
Rich particular when they know that they must foot the bills. 
put the pension debt on the men who got rich off the victories 
of the soldiers. 

5. It would discour 


men 
4. It wo 


the accumulation of enormous fortunes, and 
would afford a legal method of checking the growth of concentrated wealth. 

6. It would abolish the tariff, which, as a system of collecting taxes, is the 
most costly, one-sided, and monstrous the world ever saw. 

7. It would supplant internal-revenue taxes upon whisky and tobacco— 
which subjects oi ation should be relegated to the States. 

8, It would give to the tax-oppressed people all over the land a relief from 
the crus burden of indirect, cowardy, and illegal taxes which are 
from them in the name of the law for the benefit o privileged classes. 

The nations of Europe recognize the justice of the income tax. 

In England it yields about $60,000,000 annually; in Austria, $12,000,000; in 
Italy, $45,000,000; in Prussia, $30,000,000. 

THOMAS E. WATSON. 


One of the most careful students of this and all questions af- 
fecting the welfare of the people now on the stage of active af- 
fairs is, in my judgment, Hon. H. E. Taubeneck, chairman of 
the national committee of the People’s party. I have sought 
and secured an extended expression of his views, as fully appears 
by the following correspondence: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1894. 
DEAR SIR: Would you give me your views asto the cause of all the discon- 

tent, distress, and suffering of the wealth-producers in our country, e 
cially as it relates to the concentration of wealth and the cause produ 

the same. I hope you can take time to give me your views at length, so tha 
I may publish them in the RECORD. 

Yours, truly, 


LAFE PENCE. 
Hon. H. E. TAUBENECK, 
Chairman National Executive Committee of the People's Party. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 25, 1894. 

My DEAR SIR: Your favor dated January 15, 1894, asking for my views, as 
regards the concentration of wealth and the cause of same, was Teceived in 
due time. In the follo pages I will give you my views as to the cause 
of all the discontent and distress among the people . 80 
as to the concentration of wealth and its cause, Which can be summed up in 
three words, as follows: 

THE MONEY TRUST. 


Whoever has talent for observation, and a taste to pany. political revolu- 
tions, can not fail to discover that we are standing on the threshold ofa 
great conflict; on the threshold of the conflict between organized oe 
and organized labor. The longer this issue is 1 5 in the back ground the 
harder will be the struggle when it does come, for come it must. Great 
questions like heavy trains move slowly, but when they do move the oppos- 
ing forces meet with the force and clash of colliding worl 

volution and the progress of ideas have the same effect on laws and gov- 
ernments as they have upon custom and habits, and the older a form of 
government is, the less can it suit the present condition of the world. Laws 
which are considered right and just in one age are often repealed as wrong 
1 ngth and rity by the products produced 

ations count their stre and prosperity e products produ 
those who dig in the mines, till the soil, and toil in workshops, These Se 
the creators of wealth, and no government can exist long which will neglect 
and oppress these three classes. 
“Wealth,” says the politician, must be dug out of the earth.“ This 18 
true, but 1 also wish to add that it is the first and highest duty ot every gov- 
ernment to protect those who are doing this digging. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM. 


The great problem which confronts the American people to-day is, how 
can they prevent the rapid concentration of wealth into the hands of a small 
a, of their population, The immediate and direct cause of all the 

istress and discontent in our land is the unjust and unequal distribution 
of wealth. Our society is divided into two great classes, the one immensely 
rich and the other fatal ‘eae or. tory teaches that the greatest 
calamity which can befall any nation is to have its wealth concentrated 
into the hands of afew people. There is not a nation that flourished and 
fell but what the concentration of wealth always preceded the fall. His- 
tory does not know of one exception. 

The Progress, of Boston, in 1 5 the following: 

The eloquent Patrick Henry said: 

“*Wecan only judge the future by the 2 — 

“Look at the past. When Egypt went down 2 per cent of her ponuistice, 
owned 97 per cent of her wealth. The people were starved to death. 

“When Babylon went down 2 ge cent of her population owned all the 
wealth. The people were starved to death. 

“When Persia went down 1 cent of her population owned the land. 

“When Rome went down 1,800 men owned all the known world.” 

What was France before the revolution of 1789? Not but an aristocrac: 
of wealth and birth on one side and millions ot half-clad, -ted impoverish: 
tollers on the other. And what was the outcome? The bloodiest revolution 
known to history. That was the net proceeds. They reaped exactly what 
they sowed. 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 


How much better situated than the monarchies of Europe are we, when 
we consider the perils and evils which surround the concentration of wealth? 
It requires but little observation to discover that we, as a nation, are drift- 
ing into the same channel, and unless something is done will also reach the 
same destination. With only this difference, thatin our age of steam 
electricity we are traveling ten times faster and will reach our destination 
ten times sooner than the older nations which have preceded us. It is only 
a question of time until the same cause which produced the French Revolu- 
tion, the downfall of Rome, and the destruction of every nation of antiquity 
will also have the same effect here. We will reap what we sow, just as they 
have done. The ultimate outcome will be the same. 


GREAT INCREASE OF WEALTH. 

It is true that we are the wealthiest nation on earth, and that there never 
was a period in the history of mankind, in which our ability to create wealth 
Was as great as it now is. 

To-day ane man with the aid of improved machinery can create as much 
wealth tn three hours as he could in thirteen fifty years ago. At the pres- 
ent time a farmer can do as much work in five hours as he could in eleven 
forty years ago. 
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us “that every month in the year we as a nation 
than we consume. Every time the sun sets 


ber 20, 1889, 
assessed 


a 


capita wealth in 1870 was 8780; in 1880, 6870, and in 1890 nearly $1, 000. 
tor Ingalls, in a speech delivered in the "Senate January 14, 1891, 


sala: 
“ Notwithstanding all the losses by fire and flood during ry ay of 


plasenn Png the wealth of the country increased 
our. Every time the clock ticked above the portal 
tne i np deg ted, accumulated permanent wealth of this country 
more 
“Sir, u rivals, it exceeds the fiction of born 5 nigua There is 
hat surpasses 


at the — of 


no’ in the story of the lampof Aladdin Itis without 
precedent; ne nation sista oie shows eae our credit, 

after all that has and squaundered and lost and 

thrown away, of between sixty and seventy thousand dollars.” 


WHO OWNS THE WEALTH? 


So far as our ability to create wealth is concerned, no one need to com- 
plain. There is plenty for all, but this is not the question atissue. The 
question to-day is, who owns this enormous increase of wealth which we as 
a nation have accumulated within the last years? Does it wane to 
the farmer? No. Because the priceof his products for years has been be- 
low the cost of production, and we have more tenant farmers and mort- 

farms in the United 75 — to-day than we had at any other period in 
history of our country. Do the laborers, the men who mines 
and toil in workshops, own this wealth? No. Because their wages, in spite 
been down every year, until to-day 

be of the order 


that rere who have 


nesses to the stand, whoseo 
have made a careful inv: Holmes, 
in a review of the Eleventh — in the Political ence Quar- 
— aan $93. The other is an article by Thomas G. S an, 


1 
the September and November Forum for 1889. 
MR. HOLMES’S ESTIMATE. 

Mr. Holmes estimates the total wealth of the United States at 800.000, 000. 
000, and the total number of families at “yee teeny the wealth was 
equally divided, would give each family $, The result of Mr. Holmes’s 
computation is as follows: 


WEALTH DISTRISUTION BY CLASSES. 


1,440, 000 farm. families, worth 8150 above debts of in- 
6 ——T—T—T—T—T—T—T——————— $216, 000, 000 
‘752, 760 encumbered a worth less than 
$5,000, deduc incumbrance and other debts of 
8 amount, and allowing $500 for additional 
MIG RS r 1, 359, 741, 600 
1,756, 440 families owning free farms worth less than $5,090, al- 
$1,000 for additional wealth more debts of 
A 6 — 5, 209, 589, 600 
5, 159, 796 home-hiring families. in- 
definite amount 2, 579, 898, 000 
720, 018 tamilies 0 encumbered homes worth less than 
$5,000, deduc incumbrance and other debts of 
indefinite amount, and allowing 9500 for additional 1, 148, 531,000 
— —— ñ—m4ẽä—ä;u. at isisi e edar a sean * „ 
1, 764, 273 families o n less than 85,009, 
allowing $2,000 for additional wealth above debts of 
indefinite amount .. 6,749, 076, 593 
11,598, 887 families worth. . N . 17, 356, 837, 343 


TWO EXTREMES, 
8 leaves 812,613, 103, G7 ot the nation's wealth owned by the other 1,096,265 


“Appaling as these e dre until 
we have Sen each possessing on 

ae MOEN SE ee Sn gas Tna See ARINE 
worth. If we allow w.... tore DADOR OF foraiiian. saat 
divide their wealth them equally, we will receive as the aver- 


per capita wealth for 57,969,435 of our population, while the other 5,481,325 
of our W poe will have an average per capita wealth amounting to 


Holmes in his uses this lan: 
F families of count own no more 
than about 29 cent of the wealth, and9 et own about 
71 per cent of + è + Among the 1. families in which 71 
.. ͤ aon is concentrated there is a still further 
tration, which my epey Pope rece am the wealth of 
re Siir mg The New York Tribune’s affords the 
sates ‘or 


pat gong into details, the conclusion adopted in this article ts that 
are worth not less than ten or more than fifteen bil- 

lions of dollars, say tw en 00 8 about one-fifth of the nation’s wealth. 
Box = an average of about 8S: 000. 

2 ing that 2 per cent of tb ts owned by three-hun- 

the United States 


States by statin 
tha of | per gant of tno families 


the D mf 


e per cent . ftam- 
by 9 per cent of the families 
5 and B or cent by 91 per cent of the families, 


s kd * s + e 


24 d0 1 $87 mn 


giana of tnos per cent of the wealth is owned by tenant families and the 

E ieee OA OANT ptt g DONIS under incumbrance, 
ther constitute 64 per cent of all the families. As little as 5 

the nation’s wealth is owed by 83 cent of the families, that is, by the 

tenants alone. 047 families possess about seven- ein as much 


s > = 8 s 2 


It will not do to let the few become exclusively the employers and the 
. ‘They are not qualified to exeroise such à trust; and even if they 


ere, the time must nevertheless come when the masses of the people would 
indt their interest less in raising the — of living than 3 
their independence by accumulating wi Beyona some varying point, 
cost of li becomes inexcusable oo Bere 


MR. SHEARMAN’S ESTIMATE. 


Mr. Shearman, in the Forum for September, 1889, after making liberal de- 
ductions, arrives at the following conclusions 

“At this reduced rate the amount of wealth in the handsof persons worth 
each in the the United States would be as follows: 


$31, 500, 000, 000 


possess the national we 
to the very highest —— oe 000, 000, 0000 wi which anyone has apace ventured 
to make of the aggregato unt.” 
In speaking of the — o of seventy of our wealthiest millionaires, Mr. 


Shi Says: 

“M 7CCFCEFFCCCC TOPTI nata can be no 
doubt that these seventy names re — Ib enter wealth of $2,700,000, - 
000, or an average of over 837,500, The writer has ally 

‘ht for information concerning 8 ous worth less than 220,000,000, but 
cidentally learned of fifty other persons worth over $10,000, — a whom 
thirty are 2 in all at 8450, 000. 000. making together one ed persons 
worth over $3,000,000,000; yet this list includes 1 5 few . from New 
d and none from the South. Eviden of ong hundred persons 

t ot one hundre 

veraging 8100, 000. 000 pol atii No 
ven in any other country in the 
world. The richest dukes of England fall below the average wealth of a 
dozen American citizens; while the greatest bankers, merchants, and rail- 
mr magnates of England can not compare in wealth with many Ameri- 
cans.’ 


ISCOMES AND INCOME TAX. 


In of the average income for the different ela — 
Mr. S. 8: “As each worker “supported an me oon 
sons, nd people pet — aging jod into 8 fo tem 00 tamilies or ce 


rather three. 
Tt was Under 10,000,000 in averaging ive) persons each.) Om the baste of 
the careful estimate of Mr. Atkinson 14,000,000 of these families must have 
gages vp gic upon incomes of less than $400 (in m ay ee, Judgment less than 
$350); 00 on less than 81,000, and the other 20, m larger incomes,” 
According to this estimate, which noone has ye the courage tochallenge, 
93.3 per cent of the families in the United Staten live upon incomes less than 
8400 and 98 per cent on incomes less than $1,000, consequently an income tax 
ry pe pe mcg peg ae oem dollars and below p ex- 
capt per cent of the familles in the United States. 
om © 


these figures Mr. PENCE, we find that the amendment you have been 


instructed by the Populist members to offer tothe Me , exempting 
all incomes of below, would have ted about 99 per cent of our 
E this tax. 8 6 ur- 

will fall upon McMillan bill itself places as 
great a pro ‘burden upon the man with an income oft B4000 as 


t 
Forum for the same year Mr. Shearman compares the incomes of Ameri- 
can millionaires with those of Great Britain, as follows: 

“The facts already stated conna demonstrates thatthe wealthiest 
class in the United States is vastly richer than the wealthiest class in Great 
Britain. The average snuual income of the richest hundred Englishmen is 
about $450,000, but the average annual income of the richest hun red Amer- 
icans can not be less than $1,200,000 and probably exceeds $1,500,000." „ + eè 
The earnings of four- fifths of American do not average as much 
as 8500 per annum.“ 


ANOTHER STATEMENT. 


In the same number Mr. Shearman also table estimating the dis- 
tribution of wealth“ by families, “on the of the Boston tax returns.” 
— divided the families inte three classes rich. middle, and working-as fol- 
ows: 


Distribution in classes. 


“On this basis 40,000 persons own FFF 
75 ee er two-thirds of 

“It may safely be assumed that 200,000 persons control 70 per cent of the 
nation’s wealth, while 250,000 persons control from 75 to 89 per cent of the 
whole. 


The United owned Pe Ape ony gs 
PE wap rare apogee weg gg Lig ee Re j 
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Mr. Shearman estimates the «distribution 


On another 
- of American wealth,” on tho basis of the British income returns, 
as follows: 


243, 900, 000, 000 
11, 175, 000, 000 


Ma Pec basis 50,000 families would appear to own one-half of thenational 


2 2 * — * 0 s 


“The number of the very largest millionaires has been kept down to very 
nearly the limit of the writer’s personal information; while in esd ina E 
ment there must be at least as many more of whom he has never heard. If 

urmise is correct, it would add at once $2,500,000,000 to the share of 
to the millionaire class, and would confirm the writer’s 
the Forum for September, that 25,000 persons own just 

about one-half of all the wealth of the United States.” 

It requires a second thought for the mind to grasp the magnitudeof these 
figures. If the wealth of the United States averages $1,000 per capita, then 
for each person who owns 81,000,000 worth, there must be 1,000 persons who 
do not own any, for who owns ten millions, there are 10.000 per- 
sons without any. and for each person who possesses $100,000,000 worth, thera 
must be 100.000 persons without any. For the 25,000 persons who possess 
§31,500,000,000 of the nation's wealth, there must be 31,500,000 persons in the 
United States without any property. 


THE ENGLISH AND SPANISH SYSTEMS COMPARED. 


These last figures are corroborated by Mr. Holmes’sstatement. where he 
says: As little as 5 per cent of the on's wealth is owned by 52 per cent 
of the families.” If we estimate the total wealth of the nation at $60,000,- 
000,000, and remember that it has taken the American people 270 years to ac- 
cumulate; that it has all been dug out of the earth and created in work- 
shops, and that within the last thirty-three years 25,000 persons out ofa 

lation of 65,000,000 have absorbed one-half the wealth which has re- 
q 270 years for the people to accumulate, how long, Mr. PENCE, will it 
be, if this process of concentration continues, until our country will be in 
— . Egypt, Rome, and other nations of antiquity were when 
ey fe 
Itis doubtful if chattel slavery from the day the first negro landed upon 
American soil up to the time they were set free, produced a single mi 
aire. Yet, the dollar in the form of organized capital, within thirty years 
has produced at least 14,000 millionaires. This isthe difference between the 
two systems of slavery the Hazard circular of. One is the Spanish 
12 which controls labor a the ; while the other is the Eng- 
h system which controls la by con the volume of money. 
outward appearance the master has become more refined, but in practice he 
is infinitely more cruel and heartless than before. Nothing in human so- 
ciety is more degrading and despotic than the tyranny of centralized wealth. 


WHAT INGALLS SAID, 


In commenting upon these fi ex-Senator Ingalls, in a speech deliv- 
ered in the Senate January 14, 1891, said: 

“ Mr. President, it Is the most ap statement that ever fell upon 
mortal ears. It is, so far as the ts of democracy as a social and polit- 
ical experiment are concerned, the most terrible commentary that ever was 
recorded in the book of time; and Nero fiddles while Rome burns. It is 
thrown off with a laugh and a sneer as the ‘froth upon the beer’ of our po- 
litical and social system.” ü- * 

Our population is sixty-two and a half million, and by some means, some 
device, some machination, some incantation, honest or otherwise, some pro- 
cess that can not be defined, less than a two-thousandth part of our popula- 
tion have o possession, and have kept out of the 6 

te of the means they have adopted to acquire it, of more t one-half of 

e entire accumula wealth of the country. * * * 

“Our society is becoming rapidly stratified, almost hopelessly stratified, 
into the condition of superfiuously rich and helplessly A o are ac- 
customed to speak of this as the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
It will soon be the home of the rich and the land of the slave. * + + 

+ „ „ “A financial system under which more than one-half of the enor- 
mous wealth of the country, derived from the bounty of nature and the 
labor of all. is owned by a little more than thirty thousand 8 While 
one million American citizens, able and willing to toil, are homeless 
tramps, starving for bread, requires readjustment. A social system which 
offers to tender, virtuous, and dependent women the alternative between 

ostitution and suicide, as an escape from beggary, is organized crime, 
zor which some day unrelenting justice will demand atonement and expia- 

on. 

This is the language of ex-Senator Ingalls uttered on the floor of the 
United States Senate. These are words that burn; but, Mr. PENCE, how 
much grander would they have sounded had they been spoken before the 

ple of Kansas spoke to him in the election of 1890? Why did he not 

ese words years ago? For nearly eighteen years he occupied a seat in the 
United States Senate, but never r: his voice against t evil, until the 

ple of Kansas were driven to desperation and defeat stared him in the 


Why do not President Cleveland and the leaders of the Democratic party 
who have charge of Government raise their voices against this evil and 
provide a remedy by which the wealth can remain and be enjoyed by those 
who created it? They know the evils which follow the concentration of 
wealth, and why do not they do something to protect this nation from the 
horrors of a French Revolution, and the downfall of the older nations? 
eg lie the conventions which nominated them were controlled by 
the millionaires who own the wealth; because a politician has more 
to ſear from one man of wealth than from a hundred or a thousand who create 
it, and because the people in the past have thought more of their party than 
of their own welfare. e politician will never act otherwise than as they 
er teas and rapes doing, — 9 the people ps = nation 5 the peo- 

ansas e done, and Ingallize a e sooner they do this the 
more respect the politicians will have for them. z: 


THE CAUSE. 


The next question, Mr. PENCE, is, 3 Be it that within the last thirty 
TNR more wealth has been concentrated 5 
two hundred and forty years which preceded them? Why is ſt that these 


immense fortunes have been accumulated in such a short time? Theremust 
be a cause for it; otherwise these conditions could not exist. Is it because 
the millionaires have worked harder than otherclasses? No. Is it because 
they saved their better? No. Why, then. is it? It is because Con- 
gress so shaped our laws that the wealth was legislated out of the pockets 
of the masses and into those of the classes, 

These millionaires are simply the result of a system of class laws which 
caused the wealth to flow in one direction; and every time they legislated 
one dollar into one man’s pocket, they also legislated one dollar out of 
somebody eise’s pocket. I do not mean that Co cancreate wealth, but 
Ido mean that our lawmakers can grant privileges to one class at 
the 5 of all oth: and this is what Congress has done within the 
last -four years. that is necessary to prove this is to read the 
history of the United States dollar, and other laws enacted since 1860. 


THE EXCEPTION CLAUSE. 


In 1862 Congress passed an act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue legal-tender Froabaxy notes, known as greenbacks. That act also 
vided for two exception clauses on the back of each note, which said, “ This 
note is receivable for all debts, public and private, except interest on the 
publicdebt and duties on imports.” Every other debt could be paid with 
these notes except those two; by law they were payable in coin. This act 
created such an unnatural demand for coin that a gold or silver dollar at 
one time was worth $2.85 in greenbacks. 

Thus every dollar the banker and coin =e made in exchanging coin for 
greenbacks was money legislated into t pockets and out of the pockets 


of the people, because this demand for coin was created by law.. Those two 
exception clauses were placed on the back of these notes for the 1 ben- 
efitof that class who owned tho coin. ess so shaped the law that they 
reap a harvest out ot this act at the expense of the people. 
THE NATIONAL BANKING ACT. 
In 1863 Congress passed the national banking act, which enabled the bond- 
holder to deposit bonds with the Secretary of the Treasury and receive 


90 per cent of their face value in bank notes with which to start a bank. 
illustrate our national banking system in anutshell: We will su 

that in the city of St. Louis, Mo., there are five persons who own $20, of 
cae States bonds each. These five persons can organize a national bank, 
as follows: 

First. They will deposit their bonds with the Secretary of the Treasury 
at Was m, D. C., as security for the bank notes. 

Second. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury will then give them $90,000 in bank 
notes, and charge them a tax of 1 per cent per annum to pay for printing 


engraving. 
These five persons can then take those $90,000 of bank notes, go 
home to St. Louis, open their bank, and loan them to the people. 

This isthe way national banks are created. They are o creatures of 
the law, and derive all their rights and privilege from Congress. 

First. have $100,000 in United States bonds depos- 
interest from the Government. 

Second. They will have $90,000 in bank notes loaned to the people at home 
upon which they also receive interest. With an original capital of $100,000 
in bonds to start with, this law has increased their capital to $190,000, or, in 
other words, it enables them to receive two interests upon one investment. 
By law they are permitted to harvest two crops where they plant but one. 
Thus every dollar of profit which has been ə out of this system 
= pre has 5 money legislated into their pockets, and out of pock- 
etso 0. : 

Itisa dimeult task to find out the amount of wealth this act has legis- 
lated out of the pockets 1 the people. Mr. N. A. Dunning, in the National 


Wate! for June 22, 1 says: 

“A fair estimate of the fits of this business for twenty-five years, taken 
from the Comptroller of Currency's reports, is about as follows: 
Received as interest on circulation during twenty-five years, 

compountied at pere ð . — $2, 018, 841,073 
Interest on United States bonds at 4} per cent... — 159, 420, 586 
Interest on deposits at 4} per cent — 2, 307, 247, 053 
Profits on purchase of bonds............-.-...-------..---------- 484, 141, 

EO av soidy E Someone a teacht SO ome ee Padisnee ch 5, 969, 649, 892 


‘The above is a conservative estimate from actual figures of the amount 
made by the banks in their transactions with the Government and the peo- 


ple. 

„No other business can show such enormous profits or has become such 
a menace to our free institutions. Below is given the figures of the profits 
of one bank, the First National Bank of New York City. These S are 
from a speech of Senator VEST’S in 1888. It will be of interest to read them 
carefully. The statement begins with 1873. The capital stock was $500,000. 
The surplus, dividends, and annual profits are given below: 


Dividends.| Surplus. Profits. 


Years. 


$75,000 

70, 000 

60, 000 

60, 000 

60, 600 $736, 700 

60, 000 1, 142, 700 $466, 000 

600, 000 1,767,700 1, 226, 000 

150, 000 2, 441,800 824, 100 

200, 000 3, 010, 500 798, 700 

200, 000 3, 477,700 667, 200 

200, 000 3, 437, 700 160, 000 

200, 000 3, 718, 100 550, 400 

200, 000 4, 322, 800 734,700 

200, 000 5, 095, 500 972,700 

200, 000 534, 800 489, 200 

Let every reader of this article consider well the importance of this table— 

$6,668,100 profit on $500,000 in ten years." re vast amount 


terest. 
First. The Government issues bonds and pays interest on them. 
Second. The bankers deposit these bonds and receive 90 per cent in bank 
notes for which the people must also pay interest. 
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value of each unit of money is increas’ in a corresponding rati 
property is falling in ice wed ones 
Sw the value of all the cee Bag the United States is $65,000,000,000 
and volume of money, as published by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
January 1, 1894, is $1,729,018.266, We then have $37.59 worth of property for 
every dollar of money. Therefore, every time we destroy one dollar of 
money, we reduce the value of our property $37.59. A reduction of one-half 
of our money volume, would carry with it a destruction of $32,500,000,000 in 
the vane of our property, and a corresponding merease in the value of all 


1 
9 (other things being equal) we destroy one-half the freight cars 
in the United States, what would be the result? nen one car would have 
to do as much work as two are now doing. The demand for cars would be 
y= as —— tas 1088 et ad e aed wo 8 es . ice. 7 
1 5 other we destroy one- @ corn 
the United Bates: sy 7 


would be as grons as it now is, but the supply only one-half. This would 
double the value or price of corn. This is the law of supply and demand. 
The value of every article which enters the channels of commerce and trade 
is subject to this inexorable law. Whenever the supply is increased beyond 
the demand prices will go down, but when restricted and cut off, they will 
go up. 

Again, suppose (other things being equal) our Government destroys one- 
half the volume of money in circulation, as the contraction act of 1808 did; 
what would be the result? Then one dollar would have to do as much work 
as two are now doing. The demand for money would be doubled; this 
would also double its value, its hasing power, so that one dollar would 
buy as much property as two will to-day. hat effect would this have on 
the industries of our country? Think for a moment. 

First. It would reduce the value of all perty one-half. It would reduce 
Wages and price of farm products one-half. It would destroy the inability 
of thedebtor class to pay by one-half, so that two bushels of wheat or corn 
or two days’ work woul pay no moredebts than one will to-day. 

Second. It would double the value of all credits, as bonds, notes, mort- 
gages, and other securities. It would double the value of the rate of inter- 
est. It would double the value of the salaries of all public officials. Why? 
Because thé purchasing power of money would be doubled, by reducing the 
price of all products and property one-half, so that the creditor and fixed in- 
come classes could buy as much labor with 80 as they now can with $100, and 
3 ana be just as hard for a debtor to pay a debt of 650 as it now is to pay 


Suppose the Government would issue this money direct and pay it out for 
TCF This w. Pay off the 
bonds, stop the interest, reduce taxation, and put the money into circula- 
tion without paying nd interest whatever. Under the national yankee 
system it costs the 0 


People's it would cost no 
dition reduce taxation. 
CLASS LEGISLATION. 


Think of the class legislation which surrounds our national-banking sys- 
tem. Has Congres ever enabled the farmer to reap two crops of corn, or 
cotton where he planted but one? No. Has Congress ever enabled the 
laborer to receive pay for two days’ work when he has worked but one? No. 
Has our Government ever permitted the farmer, merchant, manufacturer, 
or other citizen except the bondholder to deposit their property with 
the Secretary of th 


e arosat, god receive as a loan 90 per cent of its value 
from the Government? No. y, then, should Congress grant this privi- 
lege to the bondholder and exclude all others? Is itany wonder that under 
such a banking ee. which permits one class to reap twice where they 
plant but once, the wealth of our country has become concentrated within 
the last thirty years? 

Suppose Co: should by law provide “ways and means” by which 
the farmer could reap two crops where he planted butone. Would uoy not 

and accumulate wealth, as wellas the national bankers have done? 

licy of our Government for more than thirty years has been 

an exceedingly paternal one for the banker and bondholder, but an exceed- 

infernal one for the farmer and laborer. These are harsh words, but 

no! enough by a thousand fold to express my indignation for any law 

which will permit one class to reap twice where they have planted but once, 
at the expense of every other class. 

President Cleveland and the Democratic pay not only indorse this 
vicious Pantina aTa, but they wish to add to it a similar system of State 
banks, which will increase the wealth-absorbing power of 7 ten fold. 
They not only indorse the cia ps pager benang system, but they intend to 
go one step further and extend the same pr ege of reaping two crops of 
X ——4 where they invested their capital but once to State banks and bond- 

olders as well. 


JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY. 


Think of Grover Cleveland and the leaders of the Democratic party callin; 
themselves followers of Jefferson and Jackson, when Jefferson said. 
is a dangerous class; when in a letter to Mr. Taylor, dated 


eged class 
— 1816, he said: 

“The system of we have both equally andeverreprobated. Icon- 
template it as a blot left in all our constitutions, which, if not converted, 
will end in their destruction, which is already hit by the gamblers in cor- 
ruption, and is sweeping away in its ss the fortunes and morals of 
our citizens. + + And I sincerely believe with you that banking in- 
stitutions are more dangerous than standing armies, and that the principle 
of speni money to be paid LR poney under the name ot funding is but 
9 ‘uturity on al e.” 

In 1803 he wrote to Mr. Gallatin: 

“This institution faraon bank) is one of the most deadly hostility ex- 
isting against the p: ples and form of our Government. * * Ought 
we then to give further growth to an institution so powerful, so hostile? 
+ è „ Now while we are strong it is the greatest duty we owe to the safety 
of our Constitution to bring this powerful enemy to a perfect subordination 
under its authorities. The first measure would be to reduce them to an 
ual footing with other banks, as to the favors of the Government.“ 
“eptember 11, 1813, he wrote to Mr. 1 re 

ank pa must be suppressed the circulating medium must be 
restored to the nationto whom it belongs. + „ Treasury bills, bottomed 
on taxes, or not bearing interest, as may be found necessary, thrown 
into circulation, will take the pence of so much gold or silver, which 
last, when crowded, will find an efflux into other countries, and thus keep up 
the quantum of medium at its salutary level.“ 

Andrew Jackson said: 

“Tf Congress has the right under the Constitution to issue paper money, 
it was given them to be used by themselves, and not to be delegated to indi- 
viduals or corporations.“ 

This is Jeffersonian Democracy, and indorsed by all its great leaders, as 
Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Benton, and hundreds of others. 


THE CONTRACTION ACT. 


1n 1866 Congress passed the contraction act, which authorized the Secre- 
— —— Treas to receive United States currency and greenbacks and 
ex 


Thus the supply and demand of ese is as tto determine the price 
for which labor and property shall be held, as the supply and demand of all 
products and property combined, just as a decrease in the supplyjof any ons 
commodity, say corn, cotton or freight cars, affects their price only, so a de- 
crease in the volume of money will affect the price of all commodities alike. 

Suppose, Mr. PENCE, the sup ly of each article which enters the channels 
of commerce and trade shoul cornered by a few speculators—I mean a 
special corner for each article produced—just think of the power these corn- 
ers would have to fix prices which the people would have to pay. 

„suppose on the opposite side of all these corners we would have 
one more, & corner on money. The power of this one corner“ on money“ 
would Lee eat to fix the price of products and property as all other corn- 
ers com 


but the contraction act of 1866, which destroyed one-half our anay volume, 
accomplished this identical thing, with o 7 this difference—tha 
traction act doubled the purchasing power of money and left the size of the 
bushel measure as it now is, while t other law would double the size of 
the bushel measure and leave the purchasing power of money as it was 
in 1866. The one would reduce the price of wheat one-half. while the other 
would double the number of pounds constitu’ abushel. Theonerobsjust 
as effecti as the other; either way the creditor receives twice as much 
asis justly due him. 

What difference is it to the creditor class whether Congress passes an act 
doubling the size of the bushel measure, yardstick, pound weight, or 
number of hours constituting a day’s work and leave the purchasing power 
of money as it was, or leave the weights and measure as they are, but destro; 
one-half the money volume, double its purchasing power, so that the cred- 
itor class can buy as much for $1 as they could formerly for #2? The only 
difference between the two acts is that one would be putt: more wheat 
and corn in the bushel, more cloth in a yard, more 5 „and pork in 
a pound, and more hours of labor in a day's work, while the other act would 
be “sque » more wheat, corn, cloth, cotton, beef, and pork, or hours of 
labor into a dollar. 

An honest dollar is not one which contains 100 cents’ worth of material, 
but one with a purchasing power no larger or smaller when a debt is to be 

aid than it was when the debt was contracted. Between debtor and cred- 
Ror every other kind of dollars are dishonest ones. It is just as honest to 
have an arbitrary and ever-changing size of the bushel measure, yardstick, 
or pound weight as it is to have a dollar with an ever-changing purchasing 


e them for interest-bearing bonds. The purportof act was that 
any person hol United States currency or greenbacks could take them 
1 the ee of the Treasury, have them destroyed, and receive bonds 

exc: 3 
This act from 1866 to 1873 destroyed more than one-half the money in the 
United States. The following table, for which I am indebted to Co; Ss- 
man Davis of Kansas, gives the volume of money for each year from 1866 to 
1878, as published by the Chicago Inter-Ocean, in 1878: 


Wer. 
547 debts would decrease in the same ratlo as the price of products and 
property decrease, then there would be no loss; but this is not the case. It 
matters not how 3 — wages and the price of products fall, a debt will not 
decrease a dollar ess you pay one. 

Suppose, Mr. PENCE, 2 farmer borrows 8500 when wheat is worth 81 per 
bushel, and gives a mortgage on his farm due in five yearsfrom date. Again, 
suppose that before the mortgage is due Congress destroys more than one- 
half the money volume, as the contraction act of 1896 has done, and the price 
of wheat is uced down to bo cents per bushel. Then the farmer will have 
to raise 2 bushels of wheat, do twice the amount of work when the debt be- 
comes due as when he borrowed the Geog By legislation the price of his 
wheat has been decreased 50 percent and the value of the 8 has been 
doubled. The farmer and his mortgage-holder have travel opposite 
directions, and the more the money volume is contracted the farther the: 
are driven apart, until some day the sheriff will bring them together ani 
make a settlement. 

The United States Monetary Commission of 1876 said: 

“A decreasing volume of money and f: prices have been and are more 
fruitful of human misery than war, famine, or pestilence. They have 
wrought more injustice than all the bad laws ever enated. * * * The 
true and only cause of stagnation of industries and commerce now every- 


This table informs us that our money volume was contracted from $1,803,- 
702,726 in 1866 to $733,291,749 in 1873, or from a per capita circulation of 850.76 
to $17.48. This act within seven years destroyed more than one-half the 
oe of money, and decreased the Pex of all property ina corresponding 


ni 
ra 80 that one dollar in 1873 would buy as much products and property 
as two did in 1866. All writers on political economy “thatthe price of 
3 increases or decreases in the same 8 as the volume of 
mone increased or decreased.” This is an utable law of finance 
which no government can annul. 
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where felt is the fact that falling of prices is caused by the 2 


of our money. That is the t cause. All others are collateral, cum 
tive, or y the effect of that one cause.” 
Senator Ferry of Michigan said: 


“Tt is easy to see why moneyed men want contraction. The shrinkage 
then which others must suffer would compensate them in their expanded 
purses, It would be Pepin gery! (the people) topay Paul (the millionaire). 

Abrahi am Tanpoi as published by Mrs. Todd, in Pizarro and John Sher- 
man, 119, à 

GE is sigovernment contracted a debt with a certain amount of money in 
civeulavion, and then contracted the money volume before the debt was 
paid, it is the most heinous crime a government could commit against the 


2. 
5409 15 doubtful if Congress ever passed another act which committed such 


wholesale plunde: of the industrial classes as the contraction of 1866. 
Every dollar the tor and fixed income classes made on account of the 
increased 3 wer of money and the decreased price of property 


Was money legisla: to their pockets and out of the pockets of the peoi 
ple. Byl tion the value of property of the creditor class was doubled, 
the value of the rate of interest was doubled, the values of the salaries of all 
public officials doubled; while upon the other hand, the value of the prop- 
erty of the industrial classes was reduced one-half, wages and the price of 
farm products were reduced one-half, and the ability of the debtor class to 
pay was reduced one-half. 
o person is able to tell how many millions, yes, billions of dollars worth 
of bag gh A gre law transferred from the debtor to the creditor class. The 
c of 1873, with its train of evils, was the legitimate offspr: of the con- 
tion act of 1866, This panic was created by law; it was legislated upon 
the people for the benefit of that class who live upon the interest on bonds, 
notes, mortgages. It robbed ninety-nine wealth producers for the benefit of 
one wealth absorber. 


THE CREDIT STRENGTHENING ACT. 


In 1869 Congress passed the credit strengthening act, which changed the 
contract between the Government and the bondholders. When the bonds 
were issued the bondholders bought them with greenbacks, and they were 
also payable in the same kind of money, but the act of 1869 changed this 
contract and made them payable in coin. 

First. Congress depreciated the greenbacks by placing two exception 
clauses on the back of each note. 

Second. Then the bondholders 1 fo the bonds witn this depreciated 
currency, worth on an average about 60 cents to the dollar. 

Third. Then changed the contract and made the bonds payable 
in coin, worth 100 cents to the dollar, thereby 5 40 cents on every 
dollar’s worth of bonds into the pockets of the bondholders and out of the 
pockets of the people. 

Co: man Plumb, of Illinois, in a speech made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives March 5, 1887, estimated the amount this act legislated out of the 
pockets of the people and into those of the bondholders at $900,000,000. He 


“When the act to strengthen the public credit was passed there was out- 
standing, asstated by the then Senator Hendricks, of bonds, the interest of 
which was parane in coin and the principal in greenbacks, a total of $1,600,- 
000,000. The interest on this entire debt, with the exception of 2215.00, 000 
was at 6 per cent. At the time of which I am both bonds and 

enbacks were greatly below the par of gold, a unt which, as stated 

y Senator Davis, amounted in the ga to $900,000,000—that is, if these 

bondscould bebrought up to par with gold it would put this vast sum into 
the pockets of those who held the bonds.“ 

Hon. Stevens said: 

“We were foolish enough to grant them gold interest, and now they un- 
blushingly demand further advantages; the truth is, we can never satisfy 
their appetite for money.” 

Hon. Ben Wade, of Ohio, said: 

“Tam for the laboring portion of our people; the rich will take care of 
themselves. + + We fever agreed to pay the five-twenties in gold; no 
man can find it in the bond, and I will never consent to have one payment 
so ry 5 and another for the people. It would sink any party, 

oug y 


to 
offer to redeem the principal in legal tenders is erroneous. 
“I think the bondh: Pv 2 8 


LAND GRANTS. 


From 1850 to 1872 Congress donated over 155,000,000 acres of public lands to 
railway corporations, and in addition millions of dollars to assist in their 
construction in the way of donations by States, counties, cities, and towns. 

Mrs. Marion d, in Ea of Europe and America, in which she quoted 
from the House Miscellaneous Documents of the public domain, yolume 19, 
pages 268 and 753, says: 

“If all railroads had complied with the original contracts it would 
have uired 215,000,000 acres of the public domain to satisfy the require- 
ments of the various laws. In 1880 the estimate at the General Land Office 
was that it would — ode 155,514, 994.59 acres—very nearly 60,000,000 had 


lapsed or been forfeited to the Government.” 

‘The State of Ohio contains 25,576,960 acres; this makes the territory of 
our public lands granted torailroads six times as greatas the State of Ohio— 
almost an empireitself. 


November, 1, 1880, the auditor of railway accounts estimated the valuo of 
public lands granted railroads at $391,804,610.16.” 
nv dollar these corporations realized out of the sale of those lands, and 
ollar donated by States, counties, cities, and towns was money legis- 
lated into their kets and out of those ofthe people. There is where the 
Stanfords, Hun ms, and hundreds of other millionaires came from. 
They accumulated millions because the public domain was taken from the 
people and given to them. 
DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 


In 1878 Congress demonetized silver, and it is doubtful it any other act over 
passed a legislative body so surreptitiously as this one. That actdestroyed 
one-half our metal money, and increased the demand for gold to double its 
formeramount. This act placed the American farmer at a disadvantage 
— 8 8 of every free-coinage-of-silver nation on earth in the mar- 

of the world. 
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The value of the two has remained in touch for more than a quarter of a 
century. Just asthe price of silver went upor down wheat followed. If we 
single out any one year, say 1892, and find what the demonetization of silver 
has cost our wheat-growers, we can then make an estimate what it has cost 
since 1873. The average London price for silver in 1892 was 87.1 cents per 
ounce. In that year an India farmer could ship a bushel of wheat to Liver- 
Fool. receive an ounce of silver for it, take this silver home to the mints in 

dia, have Scapa into rupees at aratioof 15 to 1, worth $1.37 legal-tender 


De In 

An erican farmer could also ship one bushel of wheat to 3 re- 
ceive an ounce of silver for it, bring this silver home to the Uni States 
and sell it for whatever he could get, which averaged about 86 cents per 
ounce. Thus the India farmer realized $1.37 for bis bushel of wheat delivered 
at Liv 1, while the American farmer received but 86 cents for his, a differ- 
ence to the disadvant: of the American farmer of 51 cents 


ounce. 

Thus with free coinage of silver as advocated by the 5 party the 
American farmer would have received $1.29 per bushel for wheat deliv- 
ered at Liverpool, where he only received 86 cents, a difference of 43 cents 
per bushel. The same is true of cotton or any other uct which we ex- 
222 and comes in competition with the products of free coinage of silver 
nations. 

Sir Morton Frewen, in his remarks before the silver convention held in 
Washington, D. C., 1892, said: 

“The price of wheat in this country is its price in London or Li 1, less 
the cost of carriage from here there, and the London price of wheat is, under 
ordinary conditions, 1 ounce of silver per bushel of wheat. Your farmers 
will always haye to sella bushel of wheat, say in Chicago, for an ounce of 
Silver, less troigus charges to London. If, then, silver is worth 61.29 per 
ounce, the London price of Ameriean wheat is $1.29, while if silver is worth 
90 cents, then your wheat will realize only 90 cents. This is a statement 
that will bear close examination, and it is the sum of the importance of the 
Silver question to your nation. When in Punjaub three years ago I went 
very closely into the cost of producing wheat there. In that one India 
province the area devoted to wheat-growing is twice that of the wheat area 
of all great Britain.” 

Let us stop and think for a moment what the crime of 1873 has cost the 
American farmers. The loss sustained by the cotton-planter and wheat- 

‘ower for seventeen TONS from 1873 to 1889, as given by Senator JONES of 

evada in a speech delivered May 12 and 13, 1890, is for cotton as follows: 

“According to the figures given by the Bureau of Statistics, the oe 
3 received each year of the seventeen was 13.1 cents per pound; 2,500,- 
„000 poa; at 13.1 cents per pound, equal 8327, 000,000, sho a differ- 
ence of 883,000,000; that being the average for each EEN year for seven- 
teen years, or a total sum for the entire period of $1,411,000,000, which repre- 
sents the loss in debt and taxpayi wer suffered by the cotton-planters 
by reason of the demonetization of silver.” + + * “A like computation 
with regard to wheat will show a loss in debt-paying and taxpaying power 
of not less than $100,000,000 a year to the farmers of the North and West, 
by reason of the demonetization of silver—a total of $1,700,000,000 in the 
article of wheat alone in seventeen years. 

Thus a loss, wholly unnecessary, of more than 88.000 000, 000 in debt-pay- 
ing and taxpaying power is shown to have been inflicted on the farmers and 
cotton-planters of this country.” 

Again, in his speech delivered dur the extra session of Congress in 1893, 
Senator JONES further stated that the loss sustained by the wheat and cotton 
e of this country for the eight years preceding 1893 averaged for wheat 

000,000 and for cotton $100,000, 000 por year, m: a total loss of $1,200,- 
000,000 for the tour years following 1889. If we add to this amount the 88. 
000,000,000 loss sus ed for the seventeen years previous to 1889 we receive 
the enormous sum of $4,200,000,000 which the demonetization of silver has 
cost the American farmer on wheat and cotton only. Our Congress has for 
twenty years used the silver taken out of the American mines as a club to 
drive the American wheat and cotton out of the market of the world. 

It seems almost impossible that the American farmers, in ent and 
enterprising as 98 are, would go to the polls for twenty years and vote for 
ee re parties who have annually legislated over #200,000,000 out of their 
pocke' 

135 Congress should paes gn act declaring that all the wheat grown 
in the United States should be sold for 40 cents less per bushel in the Liver- 
pool market than that grown in India. Does anyone believe that a law of 
this kind could be enforced? No; it could not stand thirty 38 But this 
is exactly what Congress has done by closing the mints of the United States 
to the white metal, while those of India were open. 

These, Mr. PENCE, are some of the laws which have created the two ex- 
tremes in our society, “the 3 and the millionaire.” 

The concentration of wealth which has been going on for thirty years can 
be directly traced tolegislation. Those immense fortunes which have been 
accumulated are the result of a system of class laws. Four times out of 
every five, when you see or read of a millionaire you are safe in saying that 
there is a man who has accumulated wealth because Congress has legislated 
it into his pockets; and four times out of every five, when you see a mort- 
gaged farm, a tenant farmer who once owned the soil he cultivates, and a 

omeless laborer, you are safe in saying, ' There is a man who has met with 
adversity because Congress has legislated the wealth he created out of his 
pockets for the benefit of the millionaire,” 

Four out of every five of the business failures, ofthe mortgaged farms and 
homes, of enforced idleness, and of evictions, can be traced to that one 
cause, the contraction of our money volume. The course of contraction, as 
the 1 commission said, Has done more harm than war, famine, or 

stileuce. = 
Pewilliam Barry, in the Forum for April, 1889, in speaking of European con- 
ditions, used the following language, which is worthy of consideration on this 
side of the Atlantic: 

“The agrarian difficulties of Russia, France, Italy, Ireland, and wealthy 
England show that ere long the urban and the rural population will be 
standing in the same camp. They will be demanding the abolition of the 
great and scandalous paradox whereby, though production has incr 
three or four times as much as the mouths it should fill, those mouths are 
empty. The backs it should clothe are naked; the heads it should shelter, 
homeless; the brains it should feed, dull or criminal, and the souls it should 
help to save, brutish. wearers is time that science, morality, and religion 
should speak out, A at change is coming. It is even now at our doors. 
Ought not 1 5 of g Pole to consider how they shall receive it, so that its 
coming ma; peaceable?” 

The ave ¥ annual increase of wealth in the United States is from 2 to 3 

r pen o the interest d to capital averages from 4 to 20 per cent. 
Ba ital is absorbing three es as much wealth as labor accumulates; it 
not only absorbs all which is annually added to the stock on hand, but it is 
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fast absorbing all there is in 


How long will it be, if this process con- 
tinues, until capital will own the nation and reduce the farmer to a tenant 
vassal and the laborer toa wage slave? 

At last we come to pee pty na “Who is responsible for these condi- 


tions?” To this question there is but one answer, the voters are responsi- 
ble for all. Our iaws depend upon how we vote, just as the shadow om the 
wall N upon the object standing before the light. Voting is like farm- 
ing. e reap exactly what we sow, and to-day we are reaping the follies 
and de forari ten. fifteen, and twenty years ago. 

If we have bad laws and dishonest officeholders, who is to blame? Our 

? Partly, yes; but the most blame must fall upon the voters, be- 
cause they are clothed with almost supreme power to protect their interests 
at the ballot box, and if they do not use this power to theirown advantage, 
then they have no one but themselves to blame. 

Before we can have and just laws we must have good and honest 
lawmakers. and before we can have good and honest lawmakers we must 
have wise and patriotic voters. We will never have a change in our laws 
until we make achange in our voting. That must come tirst, and if the 
people can not do this then ought not to complain or expect any relief. 
At the ballot box they voted system of class laws upon themselves, and 
there also is the only place they can vote it off. By legislation we received 
the laws which oppress us. and throngh legislation alone can they be repealed 
in a peaceable way. and I for one will say that so long as we have a free bal- 
lot no one has a right to think of settling this question im any other way or 
at any other place than the ballot box. Because if a good citizen violates 
a bad law it always encourages a bad citizen to violate a good one, and it is 
athousand—yes, à million times better to prevent a crime than to punish one. 

Just as self-preservation is the tirst law of nature, so the protection of our 
interest. our welfare. at the ballot box is the first duty of a voter. It is not 
enough if we think right or talk right, but we must act right and vote right. 
One vote will do more towards ——— the laws of our country than a hun- 
dred resolutions or a thousand pe 

W. S. Morzan once said: Labor might as well to take the kinks out 
of a grapevine by cultivating it than to better conditions by voting 

t their demands.” 
he Knights of Labor and trade unions have for twen ears petitioned 
Congress and State Legislatures to abolish the convict- r system, and 
what have they accom Nothing but to see their own free labor re- 
duced nearer down to the convict system ev ear. Had they deposited 
their petitions in the ballot box in the form ots this system would 
have vanished long ago. 

Itis time, yes, high time, that the wealth producers awake to the situa- 
tion which We them and cease to be the tools of others’ profit and 
the creatures of others’ pleasure. If the majority of voters in our country 
are not interested enough in their own welfare to throw their petty party 

ices aside for a common cause, then it is only a question of tate un- 
our Republic will be lost. 

If the farmer. the miner, the artisan, and weath-producing classes can not 
stand united and banded 8 at the ballot box for their ou good, then 
we will prove to the world that we as a —ꝗ are no more capable of pre- 
serving our liberties and institutions wi ballot than the people of the 
older nations were without it. But I believe when this conflict between or- 

ized capital and organized labor sqnarey comes before the people to be 
ecided at the polls, as come it must; when the storm meets us low down on 
the horizon and our political sky is overcast withclouds, then I believe that 
the people will rise in their majesty, as they have iu the past, and be wise 
enough to know their rights, heroic enough to conquer them, and generous 
enough to extend them to others, 
ours, truly, ` 


Hon. LAFE Pence, M. C., 

House of Representatives. 

In his letter of October 28, 1875, from Fontainbleau, France, to 
which that able Populist member of this House, Hon. JOHN Da- 
vis, of Kansas, has called attention in his admirable speech of 
to-day, Thomas Jeferson uses this language: 

ther means suently lesse: ineq ualit, 
ai At DEEANN DENN K ONASA peta’, AON be Sox dios NIONS. AEREA ae 
property in geometrical progression as they rise. 

Hon. T. J. Beebe pleads the cause of this ‘Populist tax” in 
the following eloquent language, viz: 

A PLEA FOR THE INCOME TAX. 
[By T. J. Beebe.) 


The incometax is noproposed experiment; we have tried itin thiscountry. 
It has always proved a paying investment for the people, always paid hand- 
some dividends, After the late war we collected 80. 000, 000 from this source, 
because it is a tax upon protits, It does not tax a man upon his losses, upon 
his disbursements, We do not propose to tax a man upon his board bill or 
upon a bad horse trate. We propose to tax him upon his gains, — his 

oF 


H. E. TAUBENECK. 


earnings. upon his dividends. The tncome tax was enacted by pat sm, 
by the same patriotism that carried the Starsand Stripes through the tem- 
pest of war, through the screeching shotand bursting shell, th b heroic 


agony and deuth, to the serene and glorified heights of victory. It was re- 
pua by plutocracy, by the stayers at home, by the hirers of substitutes, by 

clippers of bonds, by the waterers of stocks, by the contractors of cur- 
rency, by the cornerers of bread, by the pigeon-hearted fellows who remained 
home while, and because, the minie balls were whistling over the sunny 
fields of Dixie. 

It is notan unjust iaw. It is the friend of the poor man; it is the friend 
of the widow with her babe to feed and dress and her home to keep out of 
the relentless clutch of usury. It is one of the champions of the just cause 
of honest muscle and conscientious brain. It is a compeller of equity. It 
compels the millionaire to chipin more liberally when the Government con- 
tribution box ts passed around. It compels the fellows who eat their bread 
by the sweat of another fellow’s brow to pay the other fellow for sweating. 
It compels those that do the most dancing to help square accounts with the 
fiddler. It makes those whose exchequers were replenished by the triumphs 
of the soldiers to assist in paying the pensions. - The man that held the bonds 
has never done the fair thing by the man that held the musket. He never 
will do it upon his own motion. He must be moved, and the income tax is 
one of the levers that will move him. Come and lend a hand, boys. 

It will convert the rich to the cause of national economy. Those that now 
urge Uncle Sam to spend his borrowed cash with lavish hand would then 

vise him to save his dimes and dollars, and not allow his ou to exceed 
his income. They would then be eager to help him tighten 
purse s en the millionaire is called 
negie he not see so tmmediate a necessity to augment the 


man onl 
— — oi ual dividends. What their conduct suggests is 
Honest toil in constant quest of empioyment may trudge in rags 
through chilling snow and pelting rain. gnaw the meager crust of hunger, 
and sleep upon the cold, inhospitable couch of misery, of pain, of sickness, 
and disease, but nothing must be done which will in interfere 
with the continuous enhancement of New York Central road stock, 
Pure and tender women, whose lips of love have kissed farewell to a hus- 
band dead, must beg with bloodless cheeks and trembling hands for work 
and bread where idle wealth and luxury in happy revels speed the golden 
hours, but our great national banks must continue to make a healthier 
showing every year. The former is sentiment, the latter is business. To 
plead the cause of honest and industrious men who are compelled to live in 
poverty and die in want, is sentimental; to loan money to a poor fellow at 
1 Ee rate of interest, to secure this loan by achattel mortgage upon 
the cradle in which sleeps his sweet-faced, blue-eyed, dimpled baby darling 
this, men call business. And the men who plead the cause of this poor fel- 
low and this broken-hearted woman and this sinless babe, these men are 


tress, 

Nor is the Income tax extinet. ItstillexistsinEurope. There it is strong 
and stren ee It pays eta $60,000,000 a year; Austria, $12,000,000; 
Italy, $45,000.000; Beh x $30,000,000. These countries have tried it, and they 
like it. It fills one of the requisites of a national bill of fare. 
Teason to expunge it from the page of law. No wise and h 
raised for its repeal. 

The income tax should be advocated by the man that holds the plow and 
sows the wheat; by the man that beats the anvil and shoes the hoof; by the 
man that molds the bright and liquid iron; by the man that and shov- 
els in the trench; the man that mixes the mortar and the hod; by 
the man that clips the stone and lays the brick; by the man that turns the 
switch and sets the brake; by the man that holds the editorial pen, that sets 
the type. that floods the world with the quickening light of knowledge: by 
the lawyer, by the doctor, by the merchant, by every man whose heart beats 
with the great throbbing heart of humanity; by the brave and honest men 
whose unrequited toil and thought produce the riches of the world and the 
mighty incomes which they now propose to tax. 

Every Populist papas wherever published advocates this most 
righteous tax. Their columns are filled with pointed and able 
editorials in its support drawn from the practical condition of 


the people. 

Space will not permit the quotation here of thess arguments. 
The country press, that best hope and dependence of the liberties 
of our land, is practically unanimous in support of this measure. 

These papers are not edited from the counting room,” their 
policy is not dictated by a board of directors whose members 
carry stock in the paper as a side issue to aid their business, po- 
litical, or speculative ventures. In the main, their utterances 
are a fair reflex of the wishes and opinions of the toiling, hum- 
ble masses who make up their subscription lists and show that 
the masses favor this tax. 

Concerning the efforts to defeat thisamendment, the able edi- 
tor of the National Watchman, Mr. N. A. Dunning, on January 
26, says: 


They see no 
voice is 


A GRADUATED INCOME TAX. 


The Administration. in connection with Wall street and the wealth-ab- 
sorbing classes generally, are gathering their forces to defeatall legislation 
looking toward a tax on incomes. Among the objections most 
made is that of being inquisitorial in its application." 
hardly stand when the point is made that all taxation is “inquisitorial.” and 
no just rate of assessment be made without its being of that nature. 
Another objection brought forward is that men will swear falsely about 
their incomes; they do that now. There is not a millionaire or person of 
large Wealth at the present date who does not swear falsely every time his 
property is listed for taxation. Such perjury is socommon that it has long 
since been considered as not criminal. It is safe to assume that one-half of 
the weaith of this country escapes taxation through fraud and perjury. 
The difference between the no, listed for taxation and the property 
scheduled for probating when the rich die as a general rule is enough to 
locate their abode in the world beyond to amoral certainty. 

‘This whole objection is founded on a desire to shift the burdens of taxa- 
tion upon other shoulders and thereby avoid the payment of a per share 
of the expenses of government, and at the same time keep the common 
people in ignorance of the vast incomes that are now being received by the 
plutocratic and wealth-absorb classes. 

A graduated income tax. w increases with the amount of income. is 
the most equitable form of taxation. Weshould favor beginning with in- 
comes of $1,000, so as to reach a large class of annuitants and professions. 
It is capable of being demonstrated that with this tax placed on incomes of 
$1.000 and over, fully 50.000.000 out of our 65. 000. 000 of people would net be 
taxed. Such are the inequalities of the distribution of the tsof industry 
that full x cent of the families of this country live on yearly incomes of 
less than . Indirect taxation reaches this class in far greater propor- 
tion than it does the wealthy. And while they have nothing for govern- 
ment to protect, they are compelled to pay for protecting soe Decent of 
the rich. This is manifestly unfair and can only be remedied through a 
graduated income tax rigidly administered. 


A very interesting and reliable history of the income tax in 
the United States hus been compiled by Mr. Henry H. Smith, ex- 
Journal clerk of the House of Representatives, as follows: 


The tirst act for the establishment of an income tax passed Congress in 
an “extraordinary session.“ convened President 
of the Committee of Ways and 

vide increased revenue from 


passed 
Senate, Sen tor Fessenden that he was prepared to supportan 
tax, and an amendment was offered providing for such a tax on the annual 
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income of all citizens derived from any kind of property, or from any pro- 
‘fession. trade, or employment. 

It provided that when such annual income exceeded the sum of $1,000 a 
tax of 5 per cent on the amount of such excess be levied, provided that upon 
such ion of such income as is derived from interest u notes 
or other securities of the United States there shall be levied a tax of only 2} 
percent. Upon the income, rents, or dividends accruing upon any property, 
securities, or stocks owned in the United States by any citizen residin 
abroad a tax of 7} per cent was levied, excepting as to that portion deriv 
from interest upon Treasury notes. It was further provided that the tax 
should become a lien on the property involved, together with interest on 
the same until paid. 

There was but little debate on the amendment, only Senators Simmons, 
Howe of Wisconsin, and Clark of New Hampshire ae Mr. Sim- 
mons stated that the committee had followed the practice in England, which 
had had this tax for fifty years, and the amendment was concurred in with- 
out division. On July 30 the bill was passed by yeas 22, nays 18, the 
tax not cutting any figure in the vote. 

PASSED IN AMENDED FORM. 

The bill first passed by the House was again taken up in conference, the 
report adopted being a tn pl substitute for the original bill. It included 
many of the Senate provisions in a modified form, the Income tax as it 
passed the House being reduced about one-third on the theory that, as a di- 
rect tax had been ea ar on property, it was proper to fix income tax 
80 as to equalize the burden as far as possible. 

The exemption of $1.000 was reduced to — and the tax of 5 per cent 
thereon was reduced to 3 per cent. The rate of 2} per cent on income de- 
rived from interest on Treasury notes or other securities of the United 
States was reduced to 1} per cent. The rate of 5 per cent on rents, divi- 
dends, securities, or stocks owned in the United States by any citizen re- 
siding abroad was increased from 5 to 7} per cent, excepting that portion 
derived from interest on Treasury notes and other securities of the United 
States, which were required to pay but Ii per cent. and a proviso was addled 
8 to deductions of national, State, and local taxes. The report was 
ado} on the same day by the Senate by yeas 34, nays 8. 

Nen ys 


per 
cent, and the 1 tax on incomes over 810.000 was changed to a 10 per 
o excess over $5,000 income, the exemption of $500 remain- 


tory of the tax. The returns for the fiscal 
a total revenue from the income tax of 547,832.43, This was but little 
diminished in the 883 3 1800-67, When the net revenue from the 
income tax footed up 857,040,640.67. 

The income tax was further amended March 2, 1867, so as to increase the 
exemption then standing at 8600 up to $1.000. At the same time all discrim- 
ination as to incomes a higher rate was abolished and the tax 
fixed at 5 per cent on incomes in excess of $1.00). The act also con 
the limitation 1 that the taxes on incomes should be levied and 
collecved until includ the year 1870 and nolonger. Under this modi- 
fied tax there was collected in the year 1868 the large sum of 832.027. 610.78; 
in 1869, $25,025,068.86, and in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1870, 827,115,046.11. 

The agitation against the income tax, which led finally to its repeal, was 
parans far more owing to the excess of the rate charged than to real 
Objection to the tax itself. Special Commissioner David A. Wells, in his 
report on the revenue system for the year 1869, set forth the fact that an in- 
come tax of 5 per cent was greater than had ever been imposed by any other 
nation, except in time of war or in extraordinary national exigencies. He 
recommended the reduction of the tax from5 per cent to 3 per cent on all in- 


comes over $1,000, 
PAID BY ONE PERSON IN FORTY. 

In meeting the proposition, then seriously advocated in many quarters, 
that the income tax should be wholly removed, Mr. Wells called the atten- 
tion of the country to the fact that the tax was paid qurin 1868 by only 

000 persons out of the entire ation of almost 40,000,000, and yet that 
the returns of these persons represented an aggregate income of not less 
than $00,000,000 Even allowing for the families these 200,000 contribu- 
tors, it is evident that only about 1,000,000 of the population were interested 
dn having the tax repealed, while the — go} 000. 000 out of 40.000,000. of 

e in the United States were interested in having it maintained. 
In 1871 a bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Scott of Pennsylvania 
in effect the income tax. was passed by a vote of 26 to 25, nota 
Party vote, the House took exception to the Senate originating such a 
measure and refused to consider the bill when sent to them from the Senate. 
The income therefore, expired by limitation imposed bysection 6 of the 
soror July 14, 1870, which levied said tax “for the years 1870 and 1871 and no 


following table. compiled from the annual reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, is taken from the American Almanac for 1878, 
edited by A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, and with some addenda is 
ven as a matter of statistical . a vag of the history of 
income tax. The payments from the year 1874 to 1884, inclusive, are not 
separated, the total being for said years but $199,038: 

AMOUNT OF REVENUE FROM INCOME TAX FROM 1863 TO 18%, INCLUSIVE, 
[Compiled from annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenne.] 
$17,814, 171 

16,494, 961 


Sto — 
on — 


panies’ interest 
From turnpike companies’ dividends, evwc_....-_....__...-----.-.-- 
From salaries of United States officers and employés --......._.. 


PEND) velista dos epee oa Sera einen 


Act of July 1, 1862, 
@Act of Say . 1870. 


—— ¶— 


d Act of March 8, 1805. 


. cAct of March 2, 1887. 
Total for ten years, 1874 to 1884, $199,038, > 


a idiei Soy mee given as a matter of comparison, shows the revenue 
of Great Britain Sarg ne years 1863 to 1873, inclusive, collected severally 
from excise, license, etc., stamps, and property and income tax, together 
with the total revenue from all items. 0 porion above given is se- 
lected, as but $199,038 was collected in the United States on account of the 
income tax after the year 1873: 


Property | Total gross 
Year. Excise li Stamps. and income revenue, 

tax. all sources. 
£8, 994,000 | £10,567,000 | £70, 604, 562 
9, 317, 000 9, 084, 000 70, 209, 065 
9,530, 000 7, 653, 000 70. 313, 787 
9, 560, 000 6, 390, 000 07. 812, 292 
9, 420, 000 5, 700, 000 69, 434, 568 
9,541,000 6, 177, 000 69. 600, 218 
9. 218, 000 8, 618, 000 72,591,992 
9, 248, 000 10, 044, 000 75, 431, 252 
9, 007, 000 6, 350, 000 69, 945, 280 
9,772, 000 9, 084, 000 TA, 708, 314 
9, 947, v0O 7, 500, 000 76, 608,770 

Nore.—On incomes from £100 to £150. 1861-63, Gd. on the pound. On in- 
comes of and above £150, 1861-88. Hd. on the pound. On incomes of and 
above £100 with abatement of £60 on incomes under £200, 1864-65, 6d.; 1853- 

x | 


"67, 4d.; 1807-68, Sd.; 1808-60, 6d.: 180070. 5d.; 1870-'71, 4d.; 1871-72, 6d. 
an abatement of £80 on incomes under £300, 1872-'73, 4d.; 1878-74, 3d. 

A sketch of the history of the income tax in Great Britain since 1873 would 
be interesting. 

The following official correspondence and table shows the 
amountof tax derived from incomes from 1863 to 1873, inclusive, 
viz: 

[Senate Executive Document No. 10 Fifty-third Congress, second session.] 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, TRANSMITTING STATH 
MENT OF THE AMOUNT OF REVENUE DERIVED FROM THE INCOME TAX FROM 


1863 TO 1873. 
December 19, 1893.—Ordered to be printed. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washingt 


b 


on, D. G., December 18, 1898. 
Sır: I have the honor to transmit herewith the statement of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue showing the amount of tax derived from incomes 
from all sources, under the income-tax law of 1862, for the years 1863 to 1873, 
inclusive, called for in Senate resolution of the lith instant. 
‘Very respectfully, 
Hon. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
President of the United States Senate. 


Statement showing the From income tax under the law of 1862, States 
and Territories, from 1963 t0 1978. e 


1803. 


Personal From corpo- 


States and Territories. tax. rations. 


Total tax. 


4, 813.81 


74, 311. 16 


S85 
888 


s 


i EEA E EEEE AA SE REEE ee 
New Hampshire 11,587. 07 

New Jersey 27, 280. 44 

% ! neo eh SAE ENEAN 
New Vork... 372,199.14 | 554,955.27 
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Statement showing the receipts from income tax, ete.—Continued. Statement showing receipts from income tam, ete.—Continued. 


States and Territories. 


584, 503. 77 931.23 | 94,172.74 | “680, 607. 74 
264, 488. 88 159.24 | 66,795.46} 331,443.58 
PEs 58, 839.71 10.97 | 10,088.00 65, 888. 68 
22) 445. 04 S 22, 449. 42 
sen pea aan] aaa z 
Maine 101,213.47 683.43 | 47,490.74 | 149,887.64 9 
land 505,551.03 | , 5,534.50 | 121,319.80 032,405.13 
Massachuse 1,882,915.99 | ‘ 23,414.77 | 540,437.31 | 2, 446,768.07 — 
Mic ae 164, 150. 66 142. 83 9,081.89 | 173,875.38 10 bor. 40 
Minnesota 15, 049. 30 97.93 558, 23 15, 705, 46 „807. 9 
re A 0 T—T— . ̃ ˙ | seems eo ß 
2 74, 962. 49 1,805.69 | 31,078.82 | 408, 446.90 
// ² WAA ͥ ATA TES ESO E 
Nebraska 7,803. 22 7, 809. 97 
Nevada 88, 936. 75 38. 930. 75 
New Hampshire. 50, 163. 40 77, 075. 39 
New Jersey p 482, 747.45 549, 883. 06 
New Mexico 1, 073. 43 1,073. 43 
New Tork. 4, 800, 105. 10 384, 724. 60 Geor 8 78 25 3071825 me: 5 ia 85 if 
is 090 18 | 57885775 852 817 50 1 380 708 10 aho ly 5 ee ees 27. 
Qhio -...---- re 70 236.856. 76 | Dlinois -..- 8,451, 007.77 | 438,573.92 1, 818.57 | 3,805,806. 66 
Pi 8 20,371.82 2.501, 697, 68 Indiana 1,500, 408. 28 170, 42.41 3,150.90 | 1.982, 896.57 
1, 260. 65 , 445, 853. 74 3 1 867 3 ween moe 
8 6 % i 1,66% 27350. 18 Kentucky - 1, 400,760.31 | 216,618.64 | 4100 | 1, 601, 760. 21 
PRESS a ana- . N 
T ob ETA P 4 688 63 | Maine ....- 311,823.36] 101, 041. 28 "485.79 | 413, 350.43 
‘Vermont. 185, 22 85,573.51 | Maryland 1,788, 731.94 | 261, 402, 98 4, 576. 74 3 
ermont - ia 40,830.01 | Massachuse 761, 743.59 | 1, 260,904.62 | 15, 606.06 | 8, 038, 254. 
8 390. 68 7300, 68 | Michigan 783,578.00} 47, 840.03 31,182.15 8632, 550. 18 
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Statement showing receipts from income tax, etc.—Continued. 
RECAPITULATION BY YEARS—continued. 
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SILVER.“ 


i SPEECH 
HON. JAMES E. COBB, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
f Friday, August 25, 1893. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. i) to repeal a part ot 
an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled, “An act directing the purchase of 
silver ion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses“ 

Mr. COBB of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It can not be expected that under the limita- 
tions now imposed on debate, an argument at length can be 
attempted on the pending bill. I will, however,in the few mo- 
ments allowed me, endeavor to present a few of the salient 
points in the discussion. Indeed, much as has been said and 
will yet be said concerning the merits of the controversy, the 
controlling considerations are neither numerous nor abstruse, 

Firmly convinced. as Tam,that the free co eof silver should 
be given to the country by this Congress, yet Lam not disposed 
to treat with intemperance of utterance the views of those of 
my own political faith who differ from me on this important 
question. 

The question is one of great gravity and importance. Its dis- 
cussion is largely between members of thesame political family, 
and should be met on the one side and the other with the candor of 
earnest conviction which looks to the good of the party and the 
country rather than with the unrestrained zeal which denies 
respectful consideration to opposing views. It is by such dis- 
cussion that the truth will be made manifest, the unity of the 
Democratic party preserved, and the best interests of the coun- 
try promoted. 

CHICAGO PLATFORM. 

It is the duty of every Representative to redeem, as far as he 
may, the promises made to his constituents on which he secured 
their suffrages. The Democrats on this floor made such prom- 
ises in the last campaign, based on the principles and policies of 
their party contained in its latest authoritative deliverance. 
The people accepted them as made in good faith, and elected us 
with the expectation that in like good faith we would carry 
them into legislation when we came into power. 

In view of these facts and of the responsibility which success 
has empower: on us, it is important to consider the true meaning 
of the Chicago platform that, as Democrats, we may determine 
the scope of the duty which it imposes. This course is impera- 
tive unless we regard platform declarations as generalities un- 
meaning and without binding force. I do not so regard them. 
I accept them rather as the carefully considered articles of po- 
litical faith, and as marking the line of political duty. 

There is consensus of opinion on one point in that part of the 
Chicago platform which deals with the question of the cur- 
rency. 

This not disputed,nor indeed can be, that the platform pro- 
nounces with emphasis for bimetallism. 

This is too plain for controversy, and hence every Demécrat 
in this debate has declared himself a bimetallist. It may be that 
there has been a narrowness of view of the true significance of 
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have departed from the platform on which they were elected, 
have sought to construe it in a manner which the plain reader 
would not deem to be justifiable. Their contention is that the 
use of silver as a subsi coin will fulfill the requirements of 
the ee and that its higher use as standard money is left 
for determination by international agreement. I maintain, on 
the contrary, that there is not a word in the Chicago platform 
which remits to international agreement the use of silver as 
money. 

The proper determination of this issue must rest on a careful 
consideration and analysis of the platform itself. Here is the 
entire section which relates to the currency: 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 
as a cowardly make: t, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future, 
which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for 
its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the stand- 


the of 
two metals and the ek ere of every dollar at all times in the markets 
and in payment of de mand 
kept at with and redeemable in such 
as 


for the protection of the farmers 
the first aia most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating 
currency. , 


It. pronounces for bimetallism in the full sense of the term; 
etallism of double standard. The people so understood it. 
They demanded such a. bimetallic currency; you promised it to 
them. - 

We hold : 

Says the platform— 
to the use ot both gold and silver as the standard of the country. 

How, I ask, can silver be standard money if it is in any re- 
spect subordinated to gold? Standard money is money of ulti- 
mate payment; it recognizes nothing higher in paying quality 
than itself. 

And such, the Democratic party said silver should be made. 
That is not all: 

We hold— 

Again says the platform— 
to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination against either 
metal or charge for mintage. 

Pause here, and tell me what that means? Gold has now and ever 
has had free and unlimited coinage. It is not peo osed to chan 
the law in this respect. Gold is still to be co free and with- 
out limit. But it was promised that silver should be coined in 
like manner with gold. You who attempt to persuade your- 
selves that this language can be distorted to: convey some hid- 
den meaning hostile to the free coinage of silver, will not draw 
the people away from the meaning which lies on the surface. 
It means the free coinage of silver. It was intended soto mean. 
Or if not, it was so understood by the great masses of Demo- 
cratic voters, and we are bound, as I verily believe, to accept 
this understanding as the guide of our legislative action. 

But the dollar unit of coinage of both metals— 

Not of gold alone— 
must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value 

Mark the language: 

Must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or 

If not so equal in value at the present ratio of coinage— 
be adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of leg- ` 
islation as shall ure the maintenance of the parity of the two me 
and the equal power of every dollar at all times fh the markets and in the 
payment of debts. 

What is to be adjusted by international agreement? Whether 
we are to have the coinage of both gold and silver? Not so. I 
challenge you who clamor for the establishmentof a gold stand- 
ard until an international agreement to the contrary is had, to 
find in the Chicago platform a single sentence which remits to 
international agreement the question of single or double stand- 
ard. The double standard is demanded in unequivocal and un- 
qualified terms. That is the fixed policy from which there is to 
be no departure, 

All that may be adjusted by international agreement is the 
ratio of coinage. Nor is that question to be settled by interna- 
tional agreement alone. The preference seems. to be given to 
that mode of adjustment. But that failing, then what? Are 
we to abandon the idea of silver coinage until in the uncertain 
future the nations shall agree? If this is the meaning of the 
platform why the alternative clause, or by such safe sof 


legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the 
two metals?” 


bimetallism. Some of our friends while disclaiming that they | 
h, of the first session, Fifty-third Congress, did not | 


Was it intended to convey mean- 
ple? If so, what is the m I see no ob- 
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either by international agreementor e paar action. The 
one or the other mode is imperatively demanded. The whole 
section of the platform means that under an adjustment madein 
one es the ways mentioned, the coinage of both gold and silver 
must . 

There can be nothing plainer than that the words through 
international agreement,” and the words by such safeguards 
of legislation,” refer to one and the same thing, and that that 
thing is the ratio of coinage. 

International agreement has been tried, since the Chicago 
convention, and has proven a failure. Must we delay silver 
coinage for another and ie another attempt in this direction? 
Does your platformsosay? Doesitsointimate? Can any sophis- 
try ob construction, if I may use that term, distort it into such 
meaning? Not so,verily. ‘‘Safeguards of legislation” means 
careful and prudent legislation by Congress in this behalf with- 
out reference to international agreement, but independent of it. 

If this is not true, if the safeguards of legislation were to be 
had in connection with international agreement, the disjunctive 
“or” would not have been used. The expression would have 
been, through international agreement and by safeguards of 
legislation. But there are two distinct and separate proposi- 
tions. Either must be tried as the wisdom of Congress shall 
determine. 5 

It is the duty of this Congress, imperative if the commands of 
the platform on which the majority was elected be 9 to 
restore free coinage on such ratio between the metals as will 
insure parity in unit value. And this ratio Congress must de- 
termine, international agreement having failed. — 

I do not doubt the correctness of the construction Ihave given 
to the Eidos, s platform. It was so construed before the people 
in many sections,of the country, and they accepted and ratified 
the construction. Accepting it as correct, the plain duty of the 
Democrats now in control in this House, I repeat, is to carry 
out by legislation the declarations made by the highest author- 
ity of their party. 

But aside from the declarations of the Chicago platform, and 
without reference to them, it is still, I maintain, the high duty 
of this Congress to give to the country free coinage of silver. 

COINAGE OF SILVER A CONSTITUTIONAL DUTY, 

The-Democratic Brae has ever been the advocate of the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. It has believed that no legislation 
was safe which disregarded constitutional limitations; that to 
refuse legislation demanded by a fair construction of the Consti- 


tution was to endanger the liberties of the people which the Con- 
stitution was intended to preserve. The Democratic party has 
not abandoned this faith of the fathers. Itcherishes to-day the 


doctrines which have distinguished it through all its history 
from other political organizations, and which have made it the 
defender and preserver of constitutional liberty. 

I assert and will endeavor to maintain that the coinage of sil- 
ver is a constitutional duty which the Congress owes to the peo- 

le, and the performance of which it may not rightfully with- 
old. 

I base this proposition on the following clauses in the Consti- 
tution: 

W +*+. > 
Waras forma poe in Amida iP 5 . R 

No State shall * * + coin money. + + make cot bers but gold and 

silver coin a tender in payment of debts. Article I, section 10. 
The plain meaning of these provisions is that the Congress 
shall have the exclusive power to coin money, and that the 
States respectively shall have the power to e the gold and 
silver money so coined a tender for payment of debts. 

The important question is what, on the one hand, is the effect 
of these provisions on the duty of the Federal Government in re- 
spect of the coinage of gold and silver; and what, on the other 
hand, is the right of the States in this regard. It requires no 
argument to establish the proposition that whenever a duty is 
put on Congress by the Constitution, in countradistinction to a 
mere power, its performance is imperative. It is a long and 
well-established principle of law in the construction of statutes 
that the execution of a power is imperative and not discretion- 

when a duty to another is involved in such execution, 
whether the words creating the power are words of permission 
or of command. When the word may“ is used in a statute 
conferring power to do something, it is without exception con- 
strued to mean must” or“ shall” if the neglect to act deprives 
some one of a right which is dependent on the execution of the 
power. The same rule obtains a fortiori in construing constitu- 


ons. 

The Constitution of the United States was framed by repre- 
sentatives of the people of the States, and was adopted by their 
votes. Prior to its adoption the power to coin money was in 
each State. It was regarded as an important power, one not to 


be lightly delegated. It lay at the foundation of those domes- 
tic concerns for whose success it was thought the States could 
best provide. But uniformity in the character and value of 
coins was easily understood to be a necessity; hence the consent 
was given that the power to coin should be conferred on the 
General Government. The people conferred it on the Congress 
and denied it to the States. y this was done is apparent, 
and a what expectation it was done seems to me equally ap- 
parent. 

Let us see. The full authority over the currency was not 
given to Congress. Back of the power to coin money, and inti- 
mately associated with it, is another power of equal or greater 
significance and importance; it is the power to prescribe what 
shall be by law received in payment of debts. is power was 
retained by the States, with the proviso that they should make 
nothing a legal tender but gold and silver coin—the very coin 
which the Congress alone was authorized to make. These two 
propositions, then, were presented to the people of the States 
when they were asked to adopt the Constitution: to delegate to 
Congress the exclusive power to coin money, and to retain the 
power to make the gold and silver coined a tender for the pay- 
ment of debts. They accepted both. 

The language of the Constitution of its own force carries the 
idea that the intention was that the right tomake gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts should remain in the States. 
But if further evidence of this fact is necessary, it is found in the 
undisputed proposition that no power existing in the States was 
destroyed by the adoption of the Constitution, unless it was so 
destroyed as a State power by an affirmative clause in the Con- 
stitution conveying it to the Federal Government, or by a nega- 
tive clause denying its exercise by the States. 


The powers— > 


Says the tenth amendment— 
notdelegated to the United States by the Constitution nor hibited by it 
tothe States are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 
Butof what value to the States, I ask, is the power to make 
gold and silver coin a tender for . of debts, if there is a 
power elsewhere lodged to withhold the coinfrom them? And 
et to such ‘complexion has it come” if the Congress may re- 
use the ee of gold or silver. If the Congress may refuse 
to coin silver it may refuse to coin gold, and if it may refuse to 
coin either it may refuse to coin both; it it may refuse to coin 
both it may destroy by nonaction the right, clearly retained by 
the States and existing in them, to make gold and silver coin a 
tender for the payment of debts. Congress can not by affirma- 
tive enactment deprive the States of the right to make gold and 
silver coin a tender for payment of debts, and itis absurd to sa: 
that it may do indirectly by nonaction what it may not do di- 


rectly. 

For illustration of this point suppose the Congress should en- 
act that neither gold nor silver coin should be a tender for pay. 
ment of debts, and one of the States should by legislative enact« 
ment declare that gold and silver coin should be a legal tender 
between its citizens for payment of debts. Here would beacon- 
flict of authority which the judicial department of the Govern- 
ment would be called on to settle. And it is Pogona my compre- 
hension that the courts could do otherwise rightfully than decide 
in favor of the State enactment. 

It can not be said that if Congress should refuse to coin gold 
and silver the States may coin, for it is expressly provided in 
the Constitution that no State shall coin money. And this pro- 
hibitory provision, utterly destroying the right of the States to 
coin money under any and all circumstances, gives emphasis to 
the duty to coin under the power conferred on Congress. It 
makes the power to coin an absolute duty. 

It is fair to presume that the Adib to coin was given to Con- 
gress, because it was thought that with the power to make the 
coin a tender in payment of debts retained the States, the 

ower to coin could not be used to the detriment of the people. 

ence, the logical and irresistible conclusion that the power to 
coin money was delegated to Congress, coupled with the imper- 
ative duty to execute the power. 

In presenting this constitutional argument I would not be un- 
derstood to insist that the constitutional duty contended for ex- 
tends to the unlimited coinage of silver. I admit that there is 
in Congress a power to regulate, but this is a limited power, and 
can not be exercised to destroy. But I hold this to be true: 
that Congress should so provide for the coinage of gold and 
silver that there shall be at all times in circulation a sufficient 
amount of gold and silver coin to enable the States, without em- 
barrassment, to exercise the reserved right to make such coin 
a tender in payment of debts. 

I hold further that a sufficient amount to this end of silver 
coin is not now provided, and that the free coinage of silver is 
demanded by our present condition. 
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BIMETALLISM THE POLICY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

Tue Democratic party, I repeat, is the party of the Constitu- 
tion, It has erled halt whenever and wherever this funda- 
mental law has enacted a barrier to Congressional action. It 
has not heretofore refused legislation which the Constitution 
demands. Will it hesitate to-day? The Constitution com- 
mands us to act. Obedience is an obligation. 

The policy of the Democratic party always been to main- 
tain bimetallism in the currency. rigs) its ascendency in the 
control of national affairs, silver has had as free access to the 
mints as gold. This policy was so firmly engrafted on the legis- 
lation of the country, and so thoroughly in accord with the 
wishes and interests of the people, that the Republican pey 
hesitated long to change it. Not until that party passed into 
the control of the money power did the change come. 

In 1873 silver was demonetized by a Republican Congress and 
by methods of legislation which have been denounced as sur- 
reptitious. What mischiefs were thus brought on the country 
are known ot all men, They stand out to-day in bold relief from 
the background of ruined industries, depressed labor conditions, 
and destroyed values of property. 5 

And now, against the demands of the Chicago platform, against 
the unconstitutionality of demonetization of silver, against the 
principles, and policy, and traditions of the Democratic party 
what, f ask, do Democrats who are supporting the pending bili 
have to offer? I have heard but two grounds on which they 

lace the defense of their course. The one is the Chicago plat- 

orm as they interpret it; the other is the assertion made by 
them that the interests of the country require unconditional 
repeal. Let us briefly examine each. Ignoring the clauses of 
the platform to which I have called attention, refusing to con- 
sider and construe the instrument in its entirety, they put 
stress on these words: 
herman act of 
..... fraught with possibilities of danger in the 
future which should make all of its supporters, as well as its authors, anx- 
ious for its speedy repeal. 

To dissociate these words from their context and from them 
thus isolated to pronounce on the meaning of the whole plat- 
form is to do Aona to a leading canon of construction of writ- 
ten instruments. It is more. It ignores the true import of the 
words themselves. Makeshift, says Webster, is a temporar 
expedient.” Worcester defines it as a temporary substitute.” 
Of what is the Sherman act the makeshift, the temporary ex- 
pedient or substitute? 

The policy of the Democratic party through all its history, as 
I have shown, has been free coinage of silver. It consented to 
the Bland-Allison act of 1878, not because that act was in accord 
with this unbroken policy, but because it was the nearest ap- 
proach to free coinage then to be obtained. That act was a 
compromise. Hence any reference made in the Chicago plat- 
form to the policy of the Democratic party, reaches beyond the 

riod of the Bland act back to the period antedating it when 
The party was responsible for legislation and determined its 
character. 

The Bland-Allison act, while recognizing silver as standard 
money, did not fully declare the policy of the Democratic party, 
It was itself a temporary expedient for the free-coinage bill 
which the Democratic House of Representatives had recently 
83 but which the Republican Senate refused to permit to 

come a law. 

Is there reference then to the 1 of the Democratic party 
in the use of the word ‘‘ makeshift”? Can this be doubtful? 
Who can with reason believe that the party intended to leave 
‘the condition of the currency as the unconditional repeal of the 
Shermanact would place it? It is disputed by no one that this 
condition will be, so far, at least, as future coinage is concerned, 
one of monometallism. Gold, and goldalone, will be the stand- 
ardof value, and the money of ultimate payment, 

It was to bring the country to this that the Republicans 
sought by the demonetizing legislation of 1873. It was to keep 
it so that they resisted the change to free coinage proposed in 
1878 by the Democrats; and they consented to the Bland-Alli- 
son act by the force of the then condition of the Congress. 
With like object in view, advance tomonometallism, they passed 
the Sherman bill in 1890. And now they denounce their own 
measure and loudly demand its repeal. The reason is obvious. 

The Republicans haye been consistent throughout. By the 
repeal of the Sherman act they will secure the condition which 
they have all along desired, but which they have not hitherto 
been able firmly to secure. 

They poi to the distressed condition of the country as the 
ro of their own legislation, and call on the Democratic party 

repeal 


this legislation in the interest of the people,and to 
restore commercial and industrial prosperity. That 


their de- 
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mand and their claim; and these are founded on their oft- 
repeated assertion that the single gold standard will restore 
confidence and give prosperity. 

Peace is to come when the property values of the people are 
yet further destroyed and the money power has a yet firmer 
grasp on the industries of the country. Mr. Speaker, there was 
peace in Warsaw—the peace of desolation. [Applause.] 

To give unconditional repeal is to discredit silver beyond the 
discredit now on it. But restoration, and not further discredit, 
is the desire of the Democratic party. 

Construe the clause of the Chicago platform last quoted inthe 
light of these truths, and what is the result? It seems to me 
that one answer alone is possible, and that is that the make- 
shift” should be destroyed by the restoration of that for which 
it was the temporary expedient—free coinage of silver. 

That construction will alone comport with the history of the 
Democratic party and with the efforts it has made for free coin- 
age of silver through the years succeeding the demonetization 
of silver in 1873. Any other construction will make the Demo- 
cratic party inconsistent with itself, for it will make the Chi- 
cago peworm the advocate of the very legislation which the 

rty has so bitterly denounced, for it will lead to the very con- 

ition produced by the demonetizing act of 1873. 

But it is said by some, give unconditional repeal, and then 
other legislation in the interest of silver currency will follow. 
What will this legislation be? We are not informed. It is 
clear that for the present international agreement is hopeless. 
Hence any legislation now had mustof necessity be without ref- 
erence to such agreement. This beng true, there is no reason 
why the kind of silver legislation which repeal advocates will 
favor may not be included in the act of repeal. That nothing 
is offered in this direction gives ground for the suspicion that 
nothing more than repeal will be permitted. 


UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL WILL 7 „ THE INTERESTS OF THE 
PEO: 

Is the second proposition, that the interests of the country de- 
mand unconditional repeal, true? I aver that it is not. Iaver 
that if the condition in which the currency will be placed by the 
passage of this bill remains forany length of time, if it becomes 
the settled policy of the country, resort to fiat money will bea 
necessity, or monetary starvation will be the result. 

There is now more nearly than ever before a consensus of 
opinion that to maintain a fiat currency is beyond the power of 
the strongest government. Every attempt in this direction has 
proven a disastrous failure. Gold and silver coin is money; all 
else are substitutes, mere promises to pay money; nothing more. 
All credit, governmental or individual, must be based on real 
money or it is wholly unsubstantial, vanishing on the slightest 
commercial disturbance. Such is the unbroken teaching of ex- 
perience. But the coin of the world is insufficient to meet its 
commercial and business needs. Substitutes must be used, prom- 
ises to pay must be resorted to. 

The extent to which these may be with safety availed of will 
always depend on the arabe’ of that which can alone sup- 
port them—real money. It isclear, then, that as the business ofa 
country increases the greater becomes the demand for the coin 
necessary for the support of its circulating medium. If this is 
supplied in quantities, which the well-established rules of bank- 
ing show to be necessary to 1 the needed amount ol note 
circulation, all will be well. There can be no unrest, no want of 
confidence, no stringency. If, on the other hand, the quantity 
of coin is unduly limited and the note circulation is kept within 
safe proportion to its coin support, there must of necessity be 
ruinous contraction. If, further, with an insufficient amount of 
coin there is issued paper currency sufficient to meet the busi- 
ness demands of the peoples depreciation in the value of such 
currency will inevitably result. Hence the propositions which 
confront us to-day. Will we broaden the base of our financial 
system by restoring silver to its position of standard money, or 
will we narrow that base still further, as proposed by the pend- 
ing bill; or, yet again, will we fling away all the safeguards of a 
sound and healthy system by flooding the country with an un- 
supported and irredeemable issue? 

The alternative is with us; we should choose wisely. 

Itis the growing and strengthening fear that the notes now cir- 
culating as currency will become inconvertible by reason of the 
withdrawal of the coin necessary to their support which has pro- 
duced such widespread alarm and unrest. Confidence is gone 
because of this fear. The people feel the distresses produced by 
existing conditions. They resist contraction. They know that to 
contract the currency is to produce depression, stagnation, and 
suffering; thatitis toincrease the power of wealth, and widen the 
distinction between classes; that it isto give potency to the agen- 
cies which corrupt government, and that it is ultimately to 
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destroy the liberties of the people. They demand more money 
and cheaper. How do you propose to answer their demand? By 
destroying one-half of the basis of existing circulation and thus 
making an increase of well-supported circulation impossible. 
8 for bread; vou propose to give them a stone. And 
this is to be done in the name of the people, but really, whether 
so intended or not, in the interest of the money power. But it 
is not to the money power that our account must be rendered; 
it is to the suffering people, and if we disregard their wishes 
and their interests we may expect that the accounting will be 
rigid. 
e conclusion of the argument is that this Congress should 

the Sherman law of 1890—not one clause only, but the 
whole of it—by an act providing under safe regulations for the 
free coinage of both gold and silver; and that the re of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act without other legislation 
would increase the distresses of the people. 


re 


The Tariff. 
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HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ving under consideration the bill H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The situation which is ted here to-day 
is one without a parallel hitherto in the ry of this coun- 
try, or, indeed, of 5 country. I shall not devote any 
considerable time to ussing the question whether or not the 
levying of duties upon imported products is constitutional under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. A question 
which has been settled by the highest courts of this country in 
a uniform line of decisions for more than seventy-five years, is 
settled in a way to be binding on the judgment of the legal pro- 
fession and the consciences of the people of the nation, he 
who roams among the tombs of the: musty past, and spends his 
time investigating and discussing questions of that character is 
not up with the period in which we live, and is incapable of 
being one of the great procession that is passing before the na- 
tions of the world. [Applaus on the Republican side.] 

We find ourselves legislating upon a mighty question—aques- 
tion involving the support of the General Government of the 
United States by some system of taxation, and in looking about 
us we find an empty Treasury. I do not care to stop to defend 
my y against the charges made on the other side, that it is 
our legislation which has produced the results manifested among 
our people on every hand. I remember very well listening, as 
a member of the House some years , to the message of the 
Democratic President, in which he inveighed with wonderful 
force against the legislation of the Repub party that had 
accumulated a surplus in the Treasury of the United States; and 
for a whole session of Congress we heard the wailsof the Demo- 
cratic party on this floor because of the accumulation of money 
in the Treasury, and now when a terrible deficit appears to be 
imminent the Republican party is again assailed. 

How to raise the money to support and carry on the Govern- 
ment is a question now confronting the Congress, and the answer 
is a duty resting upon the Democratic party. 

During the last campaign the question was which party was 

msible for the ee surplus. Now the question 
is which party is responsible for the vacuum, and how is it to be 
filled and necessary funds to be supplied. 

That, Mr Chairman, is a question unimportant in this issue. 
The time is coming, and is not far off, when these will be per- 
tinent questions and the people of the country will then have to 
decide whether it was the faulty legislation of the Republican 
party that produced these results. When that time comes we 
will call their attention to-the fact that, under the McKinley 
law, this country proceeded on the grand pathway of its mag- 
nificent prosperity for more than two years and a half under this 
MeKinley law, and that no Democrat in the Chicago conven- 
tion, no Democrat on this floor,no Democrat in the country, un- 
dertook to point out to the people that any injury was coming 


or had come to them from the operation of that law, and they 
will be forced to the conclusion, therefore, which is utterly in- 
evitable, that it is 3 that a law which for two years and 
a half under a Repub Administration provided ample reve- 
nues, a law under which the prosperity of this country was 
wholly unexampled, should, almost instantly under a Democratic 
Administration, become the cause of the conditions with which 
we are surrounded. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the question is, How is the necessary 
money to be raised? and we find that Democratic statesmanship 
has reached this result: Admitting a growing deficiency which, 
upon the statementof the Secretary of the Treasury, willaggre- 
gate at the end of the year $70,000,000 or more, they propose to 

ive us a law that will cut down the revenues that come in un- 

er the McKinley Sot $75,000,000 more. Toy willpile the Pelion 
of a seyenty- on deficit upon the Ossa of a.seventy-five mil- 
lion reduction, and I sup they will pile the whole aggregate 
ultimately upon the shouldersof the Democratic party. gh- 
ter on the Republican side.] How is this money to be. raised? 
That brings us directly to the discussion of the so-called Wilson 
bill. It is a bill that nobody is in favor of. The dis 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] very well said yester- 
day that which I will simply amplify. 

If the learned gentleman from ode TURNER] indorsed 
the Wilson bill in the speech just „it is the first public 
utterance in this debate that has done that kind office for that. 
unfortunatemeasure. [Laughter.] Not only has it been assailed 
by the free traders on this floor, but. by those who ought to be 
its friends. The ale r and wonderfully adroit. member, 
colleague from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] [laughter], has assailed it 
because it is not à free-trade measure absolutely, and he has 
been joined by the appendix to the Democratie party on this 
floor, the so-called Populist party, through its leader [Mr. SIMP- 
SON]. [Laughter.] From these extremes on the one hand, down 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. [Mr. WILSON] who re- 

rted the bill and opened the debate on the other, there has 

enone continual denunciation of the details, principles, and 
characteristics of this unfortunate measure. And during the 
whole debate it has been manifest that the ultra-Democratic 
sentiment on this floor and in the country look upon this measure 
as only an orig wedge leading up ultimately to free trade 
or a revenue tariff so formed as to make the result practical 
free trade. 

Who is in favor of this bill, Mr. Chairman? It is not free 
trade enough for some of our friends; and itis not protective 
enough for some others. And gentlemen on the other sideof the 
House have suddenly discovered that the utterance made by a 
distinguished candidate for the Presidency of this country on 
one occasion was not far out of the way whem he said that the 
tariff was a local question.” I think if that great general and 
inexperienced politician were to come back to this world some 
time in the early days of next November, and would scan the 
election returns he would be satisfied that he gave utterance to 
one of the most practical and wonderfully accurate statements 
ever made in American politics; for I want to see how it will 
happen that the men of Alabama—aye, and the men of some sec- 
tions of the country so ably represented in part by the gentleman 
who has just taken his seat [Mr. TURNER|—and how the men of 
West Virginia, who are not slaves, who are not under the dom- 
ination of their masters, as their Representative intimated they 
were—lI want to see how they will take at the hands of a Demo- 
cratic Congress, this attempt to destroy one of the greatest in- 
terests they have from an industrial point of view. 

So there is nobody in favor of this bill. There has not been 
one public utterance, as I have said, in favor, without qualifica-- 
tion, of its passage. Why is it to be passed? What is the ne- 
cessity, what is the underlying principle upon which the duties 
in this bill are levied? Doesanybody know? Has anybody said? 
Is it the proposition of the Chicago platform? If so, how does 
it happen that we have here in a large degree, in certain items 
of this bill, adequate and almost prohibitive protection? Iknow 
of an article in this bill—I call attention to it now—an article in 
everyday use in the United States, going into every household, 
and the price of which is largely fixed by the importation of the 
article from abroad—an article that has no possible quality of a 
monopoly, except in the United States—which is taxed in this 
bill 100 per cent higher than in the McKinley bill. I refer to 
the simple little item of matches, which go into every man’s 
house, into the use of every family. 

That article is taken up here under the pretense of a revenue 
bill and for the purpose of lowering taxes upon the people of 
the country; yet I am able to demonstrate that upon this item 
the taxes in MeKinley bill are doubled in the Wilson bill; 
and into every family in the United States, if the consumer pays 
the tax, will go the demonstration of the utter inequality and 
unfairness of this measure. 
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How is:thisbilljustifed? By two propositions itissaid. They 
say first it is a fulfillment of the pledge of the Democratic party. 
Well, Mr. Chairman, if the Democratic has really come 
to the point that for once in its history it is jealous of its promises 
and desires to fulfill them I for one will give themat least credit 
for the intention, while I may resist. the practical execution of 
their promise. , 

Will any gentleman on the other side answer this proposi- 
tion: Is this a bill framed for the purpose of revenue only? Are 
these discriminations, which run all the way through this bill, 
made thus discriminating for the mere purpose of revenue, or 
are there in these schedules some articles which it is proposed 
shall have the benefit of tariff taxation to enable their man- 
ufacture or production to be carried on the more successfully? 
Is the product of the distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, member of the Ways and Means Committee, who manu- 
factures fine woolen goods, taxed only for revenue, or is there 

ut between his industry and like industries carried on in the 

ld World some measure of protection? I invite tlemen to 
go through the whole line of this bill and test it by this ques- 


n. 

It is stated by a great Democratic newspaper, the New York 
Sun, more clearly intelligent on this subject, apparently, than 
is the Committee on Ways and Means of this House, that it would 
require 30 per cent levied upon all the importations into this 
country to pay the necessary ex of the Government, and 
that therefore there can be no revenue bill, no bill complying 
with the proposition of the Democratic party, that goes below 
a uniform rate of levies at 30 per cent upon the various produc- 
tions imported from abroad. Yet we find that certain great 
leading lines of importation—cotton goods, cotton itself, all that 
which the to call raw material—are to come into this 
country absolutely free of duty. Sugar comes in free; coffee 
and teafree. Why? 

I do not stop here to answer the suggestions of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] as to the necessity of protection of 
this article of Georgia production of which I am about to speak; 
but I want him to answer why there should be ample, generous, 
almost prohibitory protection upon the article of rice produced 
in South Carolina. and Georgia, while the coal and wool and 
iron of my State are to be turned over to the ra s of free 
trade? And then tell me whether this is a bill for the levying 
of tariff duties for revenue only, or whether it is a departure 
from the constitutional line, as you consider it, and in the di- 
rection of building up and protecting certain interests. What 
is the difference in principle whether you protect American in- 
dustry fully or only in part? 

But, Mr. Chairman, the next proposition is that this isa measure 
to reduce taxation and thereby to benefit the people of the coun- 
try. Gentlemen ask us to pass this bill as a measure of revenue; 
yet no man on the other side dare say that if this bill be d, 
and this be the sole source of revenue, the Treasury will be able 
to meet the demands upon it by $100,000,000 per annum. No 
man has said it; no man will say it. Vet gentlemen on the other 
side ask the representatives of the people to pass this bill intoa 
law and then look to the future, trust to the Democratic party, 
to devise ways and means for raising the necessary taxation for 
the support of the Government. 

Why do they not bring to the knowledge of the representa- 
tives of the people all of their schemes? Are we to taxed 
upon incomes? Shall the demand of the brewers: be acceded to? 
Shall the challenge of the great leader of the New Hampshire 
Democracy, who comes with a beer mallet in his hand to sub- 
jugate the committee of this House of Representatives, be heeded 
and this bill be so shaped as to protect and screen his product 
from the heavy hand of the law, while upon incomes, derived 
from the investments of widows and orphans in the small stocks 
of corporations, savings banks, and building and loan associa- 
tions, the revenue officer of the Government is to seize and 
carry away a part of the product? : 

An additional tax of $1 a barrel upon beer would make an ag- 
pregate sum equal to 5 half the coming deficit, and lift the 
burden from the people. re We to have sugar taxed and beer 
go free, or at least free from additional burdens? 

Why do not they let us know what is to be done? What is to 
be done about the tax on whisky? Are we to put 10 cents a gal- 
lon on whisky to be made in the future, and thus put millions 
and millions of dollars into the pocket of the whisky trust, or 
are we to put a tax on the current product in the warehouses of 
the country and produce æ panic the rush of the owners of 
the current stock to extricate themselves from the operations 
of the coming law? I say what are we todo? The people are 
blinded on this subject. The oracle will not speak. 

But it is said we intend to reduce taxation and that the peo- 
ple of this country are directly favorably affected by it. Let us 


see. On yesterday we had an exhibition ofa very peculiar kind 
and character, a most unique argument hitherto unheard of in 
the House of Representatives. A gentleman produced here on 
yesterday a which he said had been a garment of some 
sort, but. whether it was uced in the United States or in Eu- 
rons he did not know. The man who wanted to get rid of if 
told him that he paid for it $8.15, and this gentleman, charita- 
ble and generous, confided implicitly in what he was told, and 
went and invested $10.50 for another garment of like character 
and took the old ragged coat in exchange for the new, the only 
difference being that it was new. The trade was made with a 
man whose name we have not heard; and thereupon the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] argued to the people of the 
country that tariff taxation was.a burden on the farmer. 

Mr. WALKER. And he claimed that that garment was taken 
from the back of the average farmer in this country. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes; but he didnot know who the farmer 
was; but I take it that at the end of these few remarks I may in- 
dicate possibly the whereabouts and circumstances under wiioh. 
ho procured it. But to make the proper effect upon the country 
on this subject he said—and this is the ent constantly 
used; it is the stock argument throughout the country of cer- 
tain classes of politicians—that the farmers’ products have gone 
steadily down; that the taxation of the farmer and. the mort- 
gages on hisfarm have constantly increased; and the gentleman 

m Illinois, with that ingenuous, open frankness which he 
always has when he argues questions of politics [Mr. SPRINGER], 
read us of the burden of taxation on the State of New York and 
divers other States, but forgot to mention that the States having 
the smallest burdenof mortgage indebtedness in thiscountry are 
those States which have no credit and very little property. 
Lappar on the Republican side.] 

he mighty State of New York was held up as an example. 
Why, a man can not borrow money unless he has credit or some- 
thing which he ean mortgage as a security for the return of the 
money; and in the rush of the gros to make money, in the 
rush of pi rity, in the rush of frugality, in the rush of en- 
terprise, and in the rush of industry, taking the whole country 
over, you will find thatthe heaviest mortgage debt is in that 
State which is the most prosperous and the richest. 

The State of Pennsylvania was pointed out. It owes a t 
deal of money on mortgages, we are told; and the State of Penn- 
sylvania has never repudiated itsdebts and never will, and never 
will call the attention of the world to the fact that here isa 
State trying to get out of paying its honest debts. The State of 
Pennsylvania has never yet been cursed bya. demagogical party 
that was able to rise up and subjugate the industries and in- 
tegrity of the people of that State. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

It is the farmers of Pennsylvania, and the manufacturers of 
Pennsylvania, and the small operators of Pennsylvania who 
have maintained its credit so well, and consequently that State 
can borrow money anywhere in the world, while the State that. 
is the richest in the Union, the State that is greatest in all ma- 
terial developments, New York, owes the greatest debt per 
capita of any of the States in the Union. And I will not be in- 
vidious, but a studentof American financial politicson the other 
side of the water, shut up inadark room, can state without 
trouble what States in the Union owe the least; and they will 
never Owe any more, beciuse nobody will ever trust them with- 
out security outside of the State. [Laughter and applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Gentlemen rise here as the self-constituted representatives 
of the farmer element of this people, and present a set of 
figures demonstrating to their own satisfaction how the farmers 
have suffered. Mr. Chairman, I was raised on a farm; I worked 
ona farm until I wasa man grown and afterwards, and all the 
property I have in the world, that is not the house over my 

ead, is farm property. I know something about it. I liv 
and worked on a farm and know all about the “halcyon days” 
that is a part of the Democratic dream und doctrine on this sub- 
ject. The gentleman says that there has been a great change, 
and that in the early days the farmers owned all of the property, 
but there has crept into this country a class of individuals who 
are not farmers who are now owning all the industries, and are 
injuring the prosperity of the farmer. Why, when the gentle- 
man was a boy and I wasa yous man working on a farm in 
Ohio, the farmers owned all the property 133 There 
was no manufacturing to speak of. The en industry of the 
country was agriculture. 

There was nobody there to do anything else. We had re- 
moved only a short distance away from the condition of Adam 
and Eve in the garden of Eden. [Laughter.] We dug our liv- 
ing cut of the earth. Wewere engaged inagriculture pure and 


simple, and I want to commend to the gentleman now a few fig- 
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ures 
wer 


want to make 


owing out of the history of those halcyon days when the 
Slican party had not oppressed agriculture in this country! 
o back to that coat incident. I 
statement, Mr. Chairman. Nowhere in the 
world—I do not qualify that statement at all—nowhere in the 
world is the clothing of a common man of this country as cheap 


by the way, I want 


as in the United States of America. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side. 

I speak by actual observation and ascertainment, and I take 
no man’s word for the cost of his garment whose name I can not 

ve and whose residence is unknown. [Laughter.] Last night 

thought I would go and see whether we were being oppressed 
in this country, and I looked about me to see whether I was 
dressed quite up to the average Congressman or not; and I con- 
cluded that by way of illustration I would go down here and buy 
a suit of clothes, and I did it. And now, Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
hibit this suit of clothes. Iam wearing it upon my person. I 
will tell you what kind of a suit of clothes it is. tus meet 
this thing like men and quit this business of being howling 
de 0 lause and laughter.] The fabric in this 
suit of 


es. {A 
othes 5 fos from shoddy and fidck; seams silk-sewed. 
Color, trimmings, and wear guaranteed to give satisfaction by 
Saks & Company,” as honorable and capable a manufacturin 
house in this line of industry as the world can produce, an 
whose word will be taken against the unanimous statement of 
any tramp on earth who wants to sell his old coat at a profit. 


hter. . 

I Meant this suit of clothes without a suggestion to the sales- 
man, whose name I do not know, as to my purpose in buying it. 
Here it is, a better looking suit of clothes many of my col- 
leagues have. [Laughter It would adorn the person of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Stimpson]. [Laughter.] 

It cost me at the regular price $10.80. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] Nowhere on the earth, nowhere under the stars, 
outside of the jurisdiction of the Star Spangled Banner of Amer- 
ican protection, can the like of that be produced for that money. 
Let us see. [Producing another suit.] Here is another suit of 
clothes, bought within a year. It is not a very bad suit of 
clothes. It did not come from a tramp. It is a fairly good suit, 
worth half or two-thirds what mine It was bought of a re- 
spectable English house in the regular course of trade, and it 
cost 816.75. [Applause and laughter on the et gone side.] 
I will leave it to any clothing store man on earth if my suit of 
clothes is not worth 40 per cent more than that suit is. 

Let me, in this connection, read you a statement from one of 
the most prominent men in the business in Massachusetts, and 
I am going to give the name here and his location. Itis Mr. 
Morey Lapham, of Worcester, Mass. The statement which I 
have, and which I stand behind and guarantee to be true, is 
this: 


One of the largest individual woolen manufacturers in the country visite1 
scores of ready-made clo stores in Liverpool to buy the lowest costing 
wool suit of clothin he could find suitable for his own use on his voyage 
home, and paid for it $11. Upon reaching home, ho went into the one-price 
clothing store of Ware & tt, in Worcester, Mass., and called for the 
cheapest all-wool suit of clothes suitable for his own use. To his amaze- 
ment they showed him a suit which was an exact duplicate of the suit which 
he had on. Some American manufacturer of woolen cloth had taken a sam- 
ple of the woolen cloth in his English suit and reproduced it, pick for pick, 
wool for wool, weight for welght, color for color, and a much more 
throughly trimmed and made suit, and it cost him 810.50. 


Applause on the Republican side.] 

ow, Mr. Chairman, once for all, by my personal observation 
and examination Isay that the commonclothing of the laboring 
men and the medium class of men in this country is produced 
and sold to-day in America at a rate way under the price that 
it is produced in England, or in any country on the Continent of 
Europe. Iam able to demonstrate the same thing in regard to 
boots and shoes, and every possible commodity that enters into 
the use of the common people of the country; and the time has 
come when the people of America ought to be saved from fur- 
ther appeals of the character which were made here yesterday. 
I made an examination of English goods in 1891—— 

Mr.SIMPSON, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Did not Mr. Harrison say two years ago or 
less that a cheap coat made a cheap man? [Derisive laughter 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If thatis being quoted by the gentleman 
from Kansas as ee Saree: in the present case, then I think that 
the gentleman will rate very low down in the scale of men, for 
his whole appeal 8 was for cheap clothing. It seems to 
be the whole stock in trade of his side of the question. 

Mr. DIN GLE. The remark of President Harrison was as to 
a coat made cheap by reducing the wages of a man 

Mr. COCKRAN. That is the revised edition 

Mx. SIMPSON. I beg the pardon of the gentleman from 


Maine. President Harrison was speaking against the principle 
of free trade, which would cheapen coats. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Cheapen them by reducing wages. 

Mr. SIMPSON. No; by reducing the tariff, if you please. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. hich is the same thing. ughter 
on the Republican side.] Gen. Harrison’s record is made, and 
he has passed into history, and when he emergés from it in any 


possible form—— 

Mr. SIMPSON. Which he never will—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I shall defend any utterance that he has 
ever made on this qaan 
1 Mr. BAILEY. ill the gentleman permit a question in that 
ne? 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly, so that Lean get time to finish 
this proposition. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman is right in asserting that we 
can produce clothing cheaper here than anywhere in the world, 
Mal need have we for protection? [Applause on the Democratic 
side]. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is a most intelligent question and 
one I thank the gentleman for having uttered. e make this 
clothing thus cheap because we know that under a protective 
tariff we are secure in a market among 70,000,000 people [ap- 

lause on the Republican side]; and because of that, we are stimu- 

ated to produce it at the cheapest possible rate, by our excel- 
lons machinery, our money, our talent, our genius, and our ambi- 
tion. 

Mr. WALKER. With a sure market. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Break down that market and you break 
down all the incidents that have grown out of that market. 
8 990 5 5 on the Republican side.] 

r. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question in that connection? 

Mr. BAILEY. As the gentleman from Ohio asserts that we 
produce at a smaller cost and sell at a lower price than any other 
country, I ask him if this fact will not protect our manufactur- 
ers against foreign competition? In other words, will not this 
margin operate as effectually to exclude foreign goods as a pro- 
tective duty? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I can not undertake to discuss sched- 
ules. Iam Caen one market and not the schedules, 

ope gs GER. ill the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
uestion? 

$ Mr. GROSVENOR. I have only a narrow limit of time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If we can supply the home market upon 
these rates—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Why should not we get for our manufac- 
turers the markets of the world? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Our manufacturers have the markets of 
the world ON 

Mr. SPRINGER. There were no woolen goods shipped out 
of the country last year. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well; it was because we had a suf- 
ficient market at home. Had there been a better marketabroad 
our people would have been there. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But there were $60,000,000 worth of woolen 
goods brought from abroad into this country. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well; they were of a certain class of 
oods which in a large degree we do not produce in this country. 
here is a certain class of goods imported for the benefit of the 

rich. who are willing to pay these enormous prices. Will the 
gentleman tell me that the American manufacturer has im- 
ported any goods into this country for the common people of 
this country—woolen goods? 

Mr. SPRINGER. e could not and pay 200 per cent. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I want to call the attention, the prayerful 
attention of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] to an- 
other view of this case; and if I cannotconclude upon thissimple 
item, which is before me, I must ask for a moment's additional 
time. 

The question on which the farmer is interested in this coun- 
try is not the selling price of his commodity so much as the value 
that his commodity bears to the purchase of other commodities, 
Now, Iam going to give to my friend a few figures. He rushes 
into them in the statement he made on yesterday and deduces 
from them the theories that he offered. 

Now, I have herea few figures that I desire to present to him. 
In the good old haleyon days of Democracy, I have made an es- 
timate of how the farmer in Ohio, where lived and worked on 
afarm, could get this suit of clothesI have on. Let me give 
you the figures, drawn not from imagination, but from knowl- 
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edge and actual 7 pipe going back to the days of a Demo- 
cratic tariff back of the war. For this suit the good farmer of 
Ohio would have had, in those days that my friend sighs for, 
to have given to the merchant 540 dozen eggs, and to-day the 
farmer of my county can buy this suit of clothes for 36 dozen 
eggs. [Applause on the Republican side.] There is an issue, 
onl there is an answer. You can not escape it. Why talk in 
the air, why talk and bark the trees overhead; the enemy is 


down below. ughter and applause. ] 
Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? ` 


Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman can ask me when Icom- 
plete this illustration. He would then have had to give 240 
unds of butter; to-day 36 pounds of butter, in my market, will 

y this suit of clothes. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
He would have had to give 54 bushels of corn; to-day he can buy 
itfor 24 bushels. [Applauseon the Republicanside.] He would 
have had to give 27 bushels of wheat; to-day he can buy it for 18 
bushels of wheat. In those palmy days that my friend sighs for 
as the Children of Israel sighed when they hung their harps 
upon the willows by the margin of the river 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Notnow. In those palmy days it would 
have cost the Ohio farmer 540 pounds of dead pork. To-day he can 
buy it for a hundred and fifty-four pounds. Then he would have 
had to give of beef in the quarter pounds; to-day 154 pounds. 
Then it would take three and a quarter tons of hay to buy this 
suit of clothes; to-day he can buy it for one ton of hay. Then it 
would have taken a hundred bushels of potatoes; to-day in any 
market in Ohio it will take only 16 bushels. And when youcome 
to peaches, apples, cherries, strawberries, gooseberries, rasp- 
berries, and all the longline of berries and small fruits, a man 
would have been laughed at in those days who would have said 
buy or sell; yet the farmers of the little ogun in which I live 
received this year $150,000 for the peach crop alone. [Applause 
on the Republican side. ` 

That is the way to talk about this thing, and cease to agitate 
the farmers of the country. I am as much interested in the 
welfare of agriculture as my friend from Kansas. My constitu- 
ents are farmers, and I have grown up among them. I know 
what their condition was and what their condition is, and I 
know that manipulations of figures like that of the gentleman 
from Kansas are calculated to mislead and abuse the minds of 
the people. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The gentleman misstates me when he says 
that I sigh for those good old days, but I want to say to the gen- 
tleman— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ido not yield for a speech. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I am coming to the point. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman wants to ask mea ques- 
tion I will xield 

Mr. SIMPSON. I want to correct a misstatement which the 

ntleman made, andI have a right todo that under all the 

ws of courtesy, at least. . 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Les, at the proper time. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I do notsigh for the old days, but what I 
want is for the farmer to-day to receive the benefit of the im- 
provementsin machinery and in transportation and of all the in- 
ventive genius of the age. 

Mr. WALKER. And he does receive them. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And the Republican party is giving him 
those benefits, and here is the resultin the figures which I have 

resented to this House. The farmers understand all this. 
They know when they use the machinery of the farm of to-day 
and com it with the appliances of the olden times, that no 
branch of industry has been so greatly benefited by changed 
conditions. 

I will tell you how the gentleman from Kansas will try to 
benefit the farmers. He will stand up here and denounce the 
McKinley law as a flagrant invasion of their rights. He will de- 
nounce bill for purposes of his own—I do not care to sa 
what they are—and then, when the proper time arrives, he will 
come up and vote to put upon the farmers of Kansas a law that 
maintains in as full a degree, or in a larger degree, the discrim- 
inations in the McKinley bill, if there are any there. He will 
par that burđen upon the farmers, and at the same time he will 

o what he can by his vote to break down the markets which 
siey enjoy. This bill is all full of discrimination against agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Chairman, my time is about up. I appeal to men of in- 
telligence upon this floor to admit that the McKinley bill, from 
the very standpoint of the arguments made by gentlemen on the 
other side, is a better bill for the purposes they have in view 
than the one which they purpose to put in its place. 

The CHAIRMAN. he gentleman from Ohio has fifteen 
minutes remaining. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Then the gentleman can afford to let me 
ask him a 3 

Me GROSVENOR. I will yield for a question, not for a 
speech. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Do I understand from the gentleman’s ar- 
gument in regard to the increased purchasing power of farm 
products at this time, that he contends that the price of woolen 
goods has been brought down by the tariff? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, in those halcyon days 
about which I have spoken, the farmer who traded the commod- 
ities on this list at the prices I have read, traded them for calico 
at 25 cents a yard, for woolen goods at proportionate prices, for 
muslin at like prices, and at proportionate prices for boots and 
shoes, hardware and crockery, and everything of that kind that 
was necessary to supply his wants. So that upon the one hand 


we have increased the purchasing power of the farmer's prod- 
ucts, and on the other hand we have brought down the price of 
the things which the farmer buys. [Applause on the Repub- 


lican side.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Was it the tariff that brought down the 
the prices of cotton goods? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Undoubtedly it was. 

Mr. WALKER. Everything has been cheapened in this 
country first. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then what has brought down the prices in 
England, where they have had free trade? 

Mr. WALKER. The prices were brought down first here 
and then in England. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Are not all these goods cheaper in Eng- 
land than they are here? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No, sir, not by any means; but they have 
been cheapened in England by shutting the English manufac- 
turers out of the American market. When I hear gentlemen on 
this floor talking about the cheap productions of foreign coun- 
tries I want to remind them that my constituents, the coal miners 
of the Hocking Valley, the farmers of that region of country, 
can not live as the men in the old Sonay aTe whom the gen- 
tleman from Kansas held up to us as models of good living yes- 
terday. Andif he will take some of the articles here which I 
can produce and carry them out to Kansas and suggest to his 
people there that he has voted for a measure that will cause 
them to come down to that quality of living, he never will be 
heard of again in public life except as a reminiscence. [Laugh- 
ter and 1 5 5 on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SI ON. I want to ask the gentleman about that suit 
of clothes which he has exhibited here, which he says he has 
bought at the store of Mr. Saks. I want to ask himif itis nota 
fact that Saks & Co. have reduced the price of their goods 20 or 
30 per cent, and in some instances one-half; that they have been 
compelled to do so, owing to the lack of ability on the part of 
the people to purchase, so that they have been obliged to slaugh- 
ter their goods at a loss? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not know anything of that kind. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I will ask him whether it is not a fact that 
they have reduced the price of their goods one-half? 

r. GROSVENOR. Ido not know angie about that, Mr. 
Chairman; and I certainly will not attack the credit of a great 
clothing house in this town by advertising in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD that they are in such a position that they have 
had to sacrifice their goods at less than cost. [Laughter and 


applause. ] 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. With the permission of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio 228 GROSVENOR] I would like to say in repl 
to the statement of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON. 
that in my own town of nville, Ill., there is a woolen facto 
that twelve or eighteen months ago manufactured all-wool clo 
which was serviceable and fit for wear at such a season as this, 
which (not in one instance only but in hundreds and hundreds 
of instances) was sold and made into suits of clothing—coats, 

ts, and vests—which sold at $10 a suit. [Applause on the 
publican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this bill in the interest of the farmer, 
the miner, the business man, the manufacturer, and all the labor- 
ing men of my aiet and the whole country. 

stand by the principles and the policy of protection. I stand 
by the long-continued system of revenue taxation under which 
this country has grown groat and strong. 

I stand thus, because the proposed change will destroy busi- 
ness, reduce wages, destroy markets, produce hard times and 
ultimate hunger and bankruptcy. r 

I oppose it, because, in my opinion, the wisest and most benefi- 
cent enactment ever placed upon the statute books of the United 
States providing for the raising of revenue is the McKinley law, 
now the law of the land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GROSVENOR] has expired. 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. WISE, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 23, 1894. 
r The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


ving underconsideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
— tor the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. WISE said: 

Mr. CHatrMaN: Before beginning the discussion of the pend- 

question, I will reply 7 9 to some remarks of the honor- 

gentleman from Marylan [Mr. RAYNER]. He denounced 
the proposed amendment to put coal on the dutiable list as a de- 

arture from the true faith, and made the boast that he is a 

ocrat who would not vote for protection in any form even 
though his own constituents were to bo the beneficiaries. His 
glo and eloquent words evoked liberal applause. He seems 
to think that strict adherence t» duty and fuldiliment of pledges 
require the 55 all Democrats without question of the 
conclusions of the Committee on Ways and Means. Blind obedi- 
ence is to be the test of loyalty to pary 

The gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Chairman, is regarded by 
me with warm friendship, but I must remind him that his ac- 
tions have not always been in harmony with the declarations 
which have just fallen from his lips. en we recall the fact 
that he voted yesterday to continue fora period of years the 
bounties authorized by the McKinley act to be paid to the pro- 
ducers of sugar, what shall we say of his consistency? [Laugh- 
ter. 

e can not vote for a duty on coal, by which nearly a million 
of dollars would be brought into the Treasury, but is willing to 
tax his people and my people for the benefit of a class. I will 
never give the sanction of my vote to such legislation, and de- 
nounce it as unconstitutional and unconscientious. 

Protection has not been and can not be exhibited in a form 
more odious than it is by the proposition to send the taxgath- 
erer through the country to take the hard earnings of the peo- 

o to be distributed directly for the encouragement of an in- 

ustry. The Democratic position is that the taxing power was 


not conferred upon the Congress to be used for other than pub- 
lic recognition of the doctrine that bounties may 
be towed for a promotion of husbandry or manufactures 


would be a direct violation of the cardinal tenets of our political 
faith. 

The present tariff may be fitly described, as was that of 1828, 
as the bill of abominations, and no one on this side of the House 
is opposed to its repeal. By it the worst features of the protec- 
tive system were exaggerated, and its burdens and benefits were 
not equally distributed among all the people or all parts of the 


country. 

I ae 5 that a thorough reform of our fiscal system would 
ve beneficial, but in the performance of that task it is proper 
That existing conditions should be regarded. It is certain that 
changes can not bs made without causing some disturbance to 
our productive interests and commercial pursuits. Prudence 
and wisdom demand that legislation affecting the operations of 
the people should be cautious and conservative in method.” [| 
beg gentlemen to come down from the stilts of rhetoric and 
theory. and look at this question from the practical standpoint 
of business. We have a depleted Treasury, and we know that 
the income of the Government during the current year will not 
be sufficient to provide for the currentexpenses. We have just 
passed through a financial panic, and are now in the shadow and 
gloom of industrial depression. Thousands of workingmen are 

wal the streets of our cities in idleness and want. 
This is in brief, Mr. Chairman, the condition which we con- 
front. It would be idle in this connection to inquire where the 
bility for this state of things rests, but I must not be un- 
derstood as giving assent to the proposition of the honorable 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], that the anticipation 
of a readjustment in the manner of levying duties on imported 
goods has caused it. He told us in one of his most vehement 
perious that if we would declare that the McKinley act should 
continue in force, the sun of prosperity would arise again, and 
warm us into new life and vigor; that stagnation in trade and 
business would immediately cease. Nor do I believe, as claimed 
by the Republicans, that protection is to maintain the 
present standard of wages in our eee h insist with 
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great earnestness that a reduction of duties will be followed by 
a reduction of wages. 

Iwould not give my support to any measure which, in m 
opinion, would produce that result. If convinced of the sound- 
ness of their contention I would unite with them in resisting 
the passage of the Wilson bill. Wages, as a general rule, are 
higher in this than in other countries, but this fact is not due 
to protection, as maintained by its advocates. The chief reason 
for it is, as stated by Mr. David A. Wells, that, “owing to our 
great natural advantages, a given amount of labor, in ently 
applied, will here yield a greater or better result than in almost 
any other country.” 

I do not indorse any such heresies, but am only insisting upon 
caution and conservatism in legislation, and upon such an ad- 
justment of duties as will provide the required amount of rey- 
enue. 

In a former spesch on the subject of the tariff, my position 
was so fully and distinctly stated that I will repeat mA I then 
said, as applicable to this occasion— 

For more than a quarter of a century we have been living 
under the shadow of a high protective tariif, and this fact is not 
to be lost sight of in the discussion of the question of the reduc- 
tion of revenue and taxation. We are not here tofix, but rather 
to make changes in a settled policy. I have not the figures to 
show the amount of capital invested in the protactive tadustrieg. 
but it is very large, and certainly wise statesmanship demands 
that we shall not proceed in the work of revision of the tariff 
without due consideration for them. 

The business and pursuits of a large number of our fellow- 
citizens are conformed to it, and may and probably will be in- 
juriously affected by suddenand violent changes. The interests 
of labor, as well as those of capital, are involved in the treat- 
ment of this question, not because the wages of the workingmen 
are regulated by the tariff, but because the loss of employment 
may be the result olf a sudden reversal of the policy we have been 
pursuing. When the movements of business and enterprise in 
their accustomed channels are rudely interfered with, and dis- 
turbances of existing adjustments occur, the shock is felt 
throughout the whole circleof industries. Whendealing, then, 
with the present situation I am satisfied that all our steps in the 
apposite irection must be slow and conservative. 

an indorsement of this view I quote from a speech of the 
honorable Speaker of this House in a former Congress, Hon. 
John G. Carlisle. He said: 


I can not expect to ses incorporated in a single measure all that in my 
is ought ultimately to be done; and if the absolute power to 
of this great question were in my own hands to-day, I would not make radi- 
cal changes at once, but would be disposed to proceed by cautious and con- 
servative methods to relieve the people from taxation, and to reduce the 
revenue of the Government without injuring or 8 industrial in- 
terests of the country. We must all reo ze the fact that large interests 
have grown up under the existing system: that they have been fostered and 
encouraged by it, and that they have so adjusted themselves to it as to be- 
come in a large measure dependent upon the assurance that it will not bs 
suddenly swept away 

Under these circumstances, while I would strenuously insist upon actual 
and substantial reductions, I would be willing to accept very reasonable and 
moderate measures as satisfactory indications of a fixed purpose to relle vo 
the people at 2 * without embarrassing special interests. The business 
of the country will soon adjust itself to any reasonable change that may be 
made, but it must be more or less injured by the agitation which inevitab] 
results from persistent refusals to settle our revenuesystem upon a just an 
permanent basis. 

The people demand justice and stability in tariff legislation, and when 
these essentials shall be secured the manufacturing industries of thecountry 
will no longer require the interposition of the Goverament to force prices 
up and give them the control of the home market, but will become self-re- 
liant and self-sustaining. Then, sir, all our great industrial interests will 
grow and prosper together, and we will pe on developing our wonderful re- 
sources and augmenting the wealth and power of the country through all 
times. 


We have heard much of the necessity of the reduction of tax- 
ation, but that can not be accomplished in advance of the reduc- 
tion of expenditures. The statement has been made here without 
contradiction by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] 
that it is proposed in the pending bill to remove duties from 
131 articles, which have been yielding revenue to the extent of 
nearly $14,000,000 per annum. 

In view of a depleted Treasury and when its Secretary has an- 
nounced that an issue of bonds is necessary to strengthen the 
credit of the Government and to enable him to meet its obliga- 
tions, I hold that such an enlargement of the free list is unwise 
and improper. I will go with him who goes the farthest in the 
direction of an economical administration of the Government, 
but can not close my eyes to the fact that our income from cus- 
toms and other sources can not now be diminished, but on the 
contrary must be increased. 

The demand is urgent for increased resources. At the end of 
the present fiscal year there will be a large deficiency, and we 
have been informed by the Secretary of Treasury that the 


revenues of the Government for the fiscal year 1895, estimated 
upon the basis of existing laws, will be but little in excess of the 


amount required. In some manner or by some method it is to 
be provided that our receipts shall be at least equal to our ex- 
nditures, and the pressing question is, how shall this result 
accomplished? 

The Democratic platform of 1884 contained this declaration: 
‘That taxes collected at the custom-house have been the chief 
source of Federal revenue from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. Such they must continue to be. Moreover, many indus- 
tries have come to rely upon legislation for successful continu- 
ance, so that every change of law must be at every sep regard- 
ful of the labor and capital involved.” I was then fully in ac- 
cord with the policy thus announced by my party, and see no 
reason for a departure from it now. If the revision of existing 
tariff legislation should be conducted on the lines indicated, I 
believe that confidence would be restored and an era. of pros- 
perity inaugurated. So long as it shall be necessary to collect 
and receive annually into the national Treasury the sum of 
see ee I can not support the proposition to put coal on the 

ee list. 

By such action foreigners would be enabled to seize our coal 
trade, and only a limited number of consumers would be bene- 
fited. The mining industries of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
West Virginia and other States would be seriously injured, if 
not destroyed. 

In the report submitted with the pending bill the committee 
say that in adjusting duties upon what may be called the fin- 
ished products, we have tried to impose such rates as will not 
destroy or distress any of our home industries on the one hand, 
nor, on the other, secure to them an absolute and oppressive 
monopoly of the home market.” This is a just rule,and should, 
in my opinion, be applied to all interests, especially to those in- 
volved in the mining industry. 

The contention that bituminous coal as raw material should 
be deprived of the incidental benefits afforded by a revenue 
tariff has no foundation in reason or sound policy. From the 
be gol the Government to the present time it has been 
uniformly recognized as a proper subject of taxation. In all of 
our tariif acts, from the first to the last, it has been on the duti- 
able list. When it reaches the seaboard 90 per cent of its value 
islabor. The miner should receive as much of the fostering 
care of the Government as they who are engaged in other pur- 
suits. It is confessed that this movement will redound princi- 
rey to the benefit of the protected industries of the New Eng- 

d States, which furnisha profitable market for the coal mined 
in Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The people of my State are deeply interested in the settlement 
of this question, and if the action of the committee shall be con- 
firmed, they will be distressed and seriously injured. We can 

hold the market now with difficulty, but if the duty be removed, 

our miners will be forced either to submit toa reduction of wages 
or to give up the unequal contest. The price of our coal at Bos- 
ton is $3.50 per ton, while that brought from Canada, after the 
payment of tbe duty, can be sold at $3 per ton. Itis known that 
a syndicate of American and foreign capitalists has secured con- 
trol of the coal fields in Nova Scotia, which are in the immediate 
vicinity of harbors, and are preparing to conduct their business 
in such manner as will give them entire control of the New 

land market. 

o exhibit in a clear and convincing manner the advan 
which they will enjoy by reason of this proximity to water trans- 
portation, I insert the following statement of facts: 


These Nova Scotia coal flelds all belong to the British Crown (not the 
British Government nor the Canadian). which exacts a minimum royait 
of i2} cents per ton. Five counties produce coal: Cape Breton, Richmond, 
Pictou. Inverness. and Cumberland: only the first two lie on the Atlanti 
the others being on the St. Lawrence side. Usually coal can not be ship; 

in winter. Last winter, however. their ports were open. while Virginia 
ports were closed for atime. Twenty-tive miles will be the maximum rali 
transportation. Much of the coal is loaded from the mines directly on bourd. 
The cost will be less than #1 per ton on vessels in Nova Scotia, and is prob- 
ably practically the same as the cost on the cars in West Virginia. Water 
transportation to Boston is no greater in distance than from Hampton 
Roads, and to New York the difference, if any. is not material. There is, 
therefore. against West Virginia coal the cost of 400 miles of rail transporta- 
tion, to which should be added the return of empty cars, making practically 
800 miles of railway transportation. 

The coal has been used enough to know that it will answer for steam pur- 

. — anc if let into New England will be an important factor in manu- 
eg there. Without the tariff)the difference in quality alone 
must ce the long rail transportation of Virginia coal. According to 
the statement of a well-known New England coal dealer, who is acquainted 
with both articles, the value of the difference in the qualities of the coal in 
no case amounts to a dollar per ton, which is much less than an offset to the 
portation of Virginia coals. A prominent geologist of Vir; a 
Says that the qualities for steam purposes of much of the V coal and 
that of the best Nova Scotia steam coal are nearly the same. 

Mr. Henry M. Whitney, of Boston, said to be a bes 
Whitney. and others, have formed a large s; 
Grows a monopoly of she coal telde ot Gece 

own a monopoly of the of 
on Atlantic poi Oh En 
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from Louisb Harbor. which is o the 5 
ale 271 to find a large 
confident coal 


year round, 
the cost of coal on vessels at less than $1 per ton. They are 
market in New England, if the tariff is taken off. They are 
will be put on the free list, and are the prime movers in the effort to have n 
done. It is said also that the company has subsidies from the Dominion 
uvernment, and is favored over other operators in u speci low royalty, 
t having guaranteed a minimum rental to the Crown. ties are being 
steamers, tugs, and barges have been bought, and 3 


available on its properties is 750.000.000 tous. The s by 
the consolidation affected it can do business on a e and with economies 
impossible heretofore to Cape Breton mines, which means also that it will 
have the advantage of nearly, if not all. other coal operations in the Nova 
Scotia flelds; that ithas no competitions, and practically that New England 
will deal with it alone. 

It is not intended to and place this coalin the markets south of New 
York, nor is it practicable to do so. New England alone is to benefited, if 
benefits result. Against this doubtful benetit to New England consumers 
is the certainty of a heavy, far-reaching blow to Virginia and West Virginia 
Interests. The mines of the latter State can not recoup from Northern and 
Western markets. for every such market is occupied by Northern and West- 
ern mines. They can not enter Western Canada; and even Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Ilinois, and Indiana miners, who are within easy reach, find the Cana- 
dian consumption limited and precarious, barred by a heavy Canadian tax, 
offering no chance of gain of consequence,and not to be compared in im- 
portance with the loss to the Virginias of the New England business, as 
may be seen from the figures given above. 

It is important to remember with all this that under the navigation laws 
this Nova Scotia syndicate has the best transportation the world affords at 
its command, while, from Hampton Roads, Virginians are prohibited abso- 
lutely from securing any transportation except that furnished by the pti 
limited American marine, It seems that with the enormous diference, rel- 
atively, in the cost of delivering coal at Boston, balanced by only an uncer- 
tain erence in quality of coal. there is an opportunisy for t Govern- 
ment to secure revenue and benefit the New Engiand manufacturer without 
absolutely destroying the market for our Virginia people, Manufacturers 
in Richmond and elsewhere who have studied the question are decided in 
their opinions that no benefit can coms to the Virginia consumer from the 
introduction of Nova Scotia coal free of duty. 


It has been urged against the continuance of the duty that it 
is in the nature of a subsidy to railroads. It is easy to expose 
the fallacy of this assertion. The haul from the fields of Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia is nearly 400 miles, and the charge for 
the transportation is about 4 mills per ton per mile. The serv- 
ice can not profitably be performed for less compensation. 
Railroads are important factors of development and progress, 
and should be the objects of our care and consideration. 

The people of my State will not be content to pay duties on 
the articles which they have to purchase while those which 
they produce are on the free list. e rule adopted by the com- 
mittee with reference to some industries, as before said, should 
be so extended as to include all. All the sections of our coun- 
try should be on terms of equality, both as to benfits and bur- 
dens. It is unjust to make the industries of some tributary to 
those of other States. 

In adjusting duties upon imports I am unwilling to sanction 
discrimination against the industries of my own State, or to de- 
prive them of that incidental protection which a proper tariff 
for revenue would afford. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN O. BLAOK, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 3, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on thestate ot the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R 5482) mak appropriations for 
the payment ofinvaiid and other pensions of the Uni States for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1895, and for other purposes 


Mr. BLACK of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The speech of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. PiCKLER] has driven away the bitterness evoked 
by the earlier stages of the debate. The soothing tone of his 
utterances has been welcome in this Hall, and I think there is 
no man here, either Republican or Democrat, who will take ex- 
ception to the great mass of his statements. 

congratulate the gentleman upon the kindly temper and the 
exalted standard of thought which he has exhibited: and if the 
gentleman's speech was all that has gone before I think we 
might almost unanimously vote its adoption as a declaratioa of 
kindly principle, a realization of that period foretold by Mr. 
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Lincoln when he said, that in time to come the Lom anges 
ot our natures would again touch the chords of memory ey 
vibrated to the tones of union. 

Jean not quarrel with thatgentleman. I feel at harmony with 
the entirely lofty sentiments he has enunciated, and the 
ascriptions of praise he has tendered to his comrades and mine 
find a ready and heart-deep echo. He can speak no word of 
praise of the Federal soldier, of his deeds and accomplishments, 
that will not find generous welcome and generous response from 
all who sit upon this side of the House. 

But while that is true, and while it obscures the bitterness 
which preceded it, yet it is desirable that we should consider 
the character of the attack made upon the bill that is now un- 
der discussion. 


THREE PARTISAN PROPOSITIONS. 


Yesterday afternoon the gentleman having charge of the op- 
position [Mr. GROUT], in the discussion of this bill, announced 
three propositions. One was that the present administration of 
the Bureau of Pensions was entirely unfriendly to the Federal 
soldier; another was that the operations of the Bureau of 
Pensions as at present conducted were inimical to his rights; 
and the third was that the Democratic party was hostile to the 
Federal pensioner. It is to these three points that I wish this 
afternoon to speak. 

THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE LAW. 

The act of June, 1890, introduced an entirely new element into 
the pension legislation following the war of 1861. But, broad 
as that statute was, it contained limitations which the people of 
the United States set up about their Treasury; and to the hon- 
est interpretation and execution of that law every man in the 
Department of the Interior having sere of this great subject 
or interest in it was solemnly committed by the sanction of his 
oath. One of those conditions was that there should have been 
ninety days of service in the United States Army; that there 
should have been, in the second place, an honorable discharge 
granted from that Army; and, in the third place, that there 
should be shown to exist by competent testimony at the time of 
making the application a degree of disability not due to vicious 
habits, rendering the applicant physically unable to earn his 
livelihood. ` 

Now, these three points in the law an honest official can not 
disregard. He has no right to order the payment of a dollar of 
the public money until after the clear establishment of those 
three cardinal points, and that, too, without the introduction of 
the rule of reasonable doubt, but to the satisfaction of a reason- 
able and kindly judgment. T think that an lawyer or any Rep- 
resentative who has studied this subject believes that I have 
stated the proposition correctly, and believes furthermore that 
if a Commissioner of Pensions has disregarded the requirements 
of the statute, he and the Secretary countenancing his action 
are responsible for gross dereliction of duty. 

OUTSIDE PRESSURE AND PRODIGIOUS RESULTS. 

The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GROUT] last evening spoke 
of “the atmosphere” in the office. Now, in 1891-92 a great 
pressure was brought to bear upon the Pension Bureau; it was 
something tremendous, and the result was that according to the 
statement of the then Commissioner himself, made to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and through him to Congress, that year 
there were 311,000 new certificates added from the Ist of July, 
1891, to the 30th of June, 1892, inclusive. 

In that yor there were 314 fiscal daysand 6 holidays; deduct- 
ing the 6 holidays and the 30 days annual leave due to and taken 
by each man, there were left 278 working days. So that during 
the entire year there were more than a thousand certificates 
issued, day by day, for every working day. 

In the organization of the machinery of that office, the testi- 
mony gathered in or sent forward is, and was then presumably, 
considered by two great boards which pas finally upon all these 
claims and alor or reject them, the rd of Review and the 
Board of Re-review. Substantially that machinery has continued 
for the last nine years. The number of men employed in these 
two great boards who were final examiners of claims at the 
period that I have named, 1891-92, averaged 81 in one board 
and 23 in the other. But this is not all; there were other cases 
examined. Some passed, some returned, and others rejected; 
so that the total number passed by the examiners of both ds 
reached the enormous total of 518,710, a daily average of 1,690 
as declared in the report of the Commissioner for that year { see 
page 39), which average is probably reached by further deduc- 

ons on account of sickness; each day but six and one-half hours 
long, and many of the cases involving thousands of dollars. 

But more astounding still was the work of the medical di- 
vision, as shown on pagé 35 of the same report. 


E in this work there are 48 medical examiners and acting 
ers and 22 re 


examin- 
and ananalysis of the work performed by them for the 
righnal claims submitted for 


ers, 


year ending June 30, 1892, shows that of the o 
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final action, which includes both invalid and widows’ claims, there nave 
been 196,302 admitted and 87,258 rejected, while 16,512 were returned to the 
board of review with a medical opinion or were ordered for test examina- 


tions. 
restoration, and reissue claims thus submit- 


Of increase, new disabilit; 
ted 81,176 were admitted, 54,734 were rejected, and 9,045 were returned with 
the total number of claims 


opinion or ordered for test examinations, m: 
received from the board of review and thus disposed of, number 395,0:7. In 
addition to the above there were 8,621 cases submitted directly from the 
board of review for medical opinions, 8,427 cases submitted from the several 
divisions for medical opinions, and 20,539 cases submitted to this division 
for the ordering of test examinations with special instructions, all of which 
were answered or of and returned. These numbers added to the 
above make the total number of cases dis of by the above-mentioned 
8 to 432,614, or the daily average of cases thus disposed of to 
number 1,395, 


2 of medical opinions and decisions rendered at such a 
rate! 

But the mathematics of the situation I will not follow out in 
all their details. There were some examiners who made an 
average of a hundred cases a day. There was one who made 
an aggregate of twenty-four hundred cases in a month; the 
total time consumed in each case being less than four minutes in 
its final adjudication and passage by him. And twice after he 
had made this record he was promoted for efficiency! The me- 
chanical work that an examiner was compelled to do in connec- 
tion with each case was this: He had to examine its face brief;” 
he had to sign the face brief” and to make a case slip;” he 
had to sign the “case slip,” and besides it was his duty to give 
a judgment inthe case. Twenty-four hundred cases passed by 
a single man in a single month under the laws granting away 
the revenues of the Government! 

Gentlemen, ey have a machine in the Paris Chamber of 
Deputies that registers the votes of the members of that assem- 
bly by electrical process; but the yeas and nays can not be taken 
in the French Chamber of Deputies as fast as this phenomenal 
gentleman, who was working upon cases which involved the ex- 
penditure of great sums of money by the Bureau of Pensions. 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. One moment. After I get a little 
further on with this subject the gentleman can interrupt me. 

Some of these examiners passed upon and allowed three hun- 
dred cases a day. Now, then, in order to do that 

Mr. GROUT. Are you speaking from the records of the office? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Iam speaking fromastatement made 
to me by the Commissioner of Pensions 

Mr. GROUT. The present Commissioner? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. The present Commissioner, his first 
and second deputies. He had the records before himand he had 
had them 5 se s 

Mr. GROUT. And there isa record kept in the office of each 
man’s work? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. There always has been, or intended 
to be. Now, you go back a little inthis matter. Inthe require- 
ments for the admission of a claim a + bia has grown up 
which is sanctioned by the usages of Administrations, an 
which is right and fair, that after a claimant has made his ap- 

lication the Pension Office calls upon the War Department to 

urnish the record of that man. That record gives, ordinarily, 
his military history. It shows what he did, when, where, and 
how he was afflicted, and in what battles he served. This pre- 
sents to the examiner a reasonable statement of the probabili- 
ties of his case. Under the pressure that I have spoken of it 
came to pass in thousands of cases that the slips that were sent 
down in the case foradjudication, instead of giving this military 
history, gave simply the date of enlistment, muster in, and the 
date of discharge. Everything else was blank in the military 
career of the claimant. 

Mr. GROUT. That paper was furnished by the Record and 
Pension office. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. It was furnished from the War Depart- 
ment. These slipshaveanofficenomenclature. They are called 
“ canary slips,” in distinction from full record slips. So that 
thousands of cases were e that contained three docu- 
ments alone. First, the claimant’s application, which was his 
statementof the case: second, this canary slip,” which contained 
the date of his entering the service and leaving it, not saying 
anything about whether he was honorably or dishonorably dis- 
charged, either by sentence of court-martial ‘or desertion; and 
the third paper, the medical examination that might have been 
ordered. 

There was an entire neglect of the great requisite of the law, 
approved at the time by the conscience of the Congress and by 
he judgment of the people, that the condition of the claimant 
should be shown not to have been due to vicious habits; and yet 
upon this sort of skeleton proof the great machinery was set to 
work and an enormous result was evolyed. I am not speakin 
of that condition now for the purpose of harshly criticising. 
am not speaking for the purpose of denouncing the officers who 
executed it. That is not my present purpose. Lam gof 
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a condition of affairs that existed, and I submit it to the candid 
judgment of this House that adjudications effected under such 
asystem could e the judgment or bind the conscience 
of any man or of any ress. It was impossible that in such 
a whirlwind rush, except by the interposition of a miracle, there 
should not occur the extensive errors that have occurred. 


DESERTIONS. 


In addition, at and about that time a system of rulings wasin- 
troduced into the Pension Bureau by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior that broke down all the safeguards that had been 
attempted to be set up before the public Treasury against the 
claims of deserters,and the monstrous theory was introduced 
into the practice of that Bureau that the fact that a man might 
have deserted was not to be pleaded as a bar of his claim upon 
the Pension Department. I am not going to detail those rul- 
ings. They are part of the public and notorious history of this 
Government. z : 

As a consequence of the kind of adjudications and the kind of 
rulings I have described it seems as if the walls of the Treasury 
were broken down and its contents emptied out in an almostin- 
diseriminate flow. Everyone who could stoop to ladle out a 
part of the flowing stream was welcome. Then came a carnival 
of looseness and wrongdoing. It did result, as the people of 
this country know, as gentlemen in this Hall know, in a great 
abuse of the beneficent system of pensions. Let me give a few 
illustrations, sir, of the effect of such practices and of such rul- 


8. 

In the spring of the year a regiment was recruited in one of 
our Northwestern States. The maximum strength ofaregiment 
is about 1,040 men. Now, those of us who went down South 
know what a spring campaign is along in March and April. 
There is a great deal of bluster, and a great deal of roaring, but 
there is not that fierce clash of the elements that we find in the 
North. The roses are beginning to bloom; the birds are com- 
ing back; nature is awakening; every hillside puts on its green, 
and all the world is being robed inits vernal beauty. There is 
no lovelier place in the world than the Mississippi Valley from 
the latitude of Cairo to the neighborhood of Natchez in the 
spring months of the year. 

This regiment was enlisted at that time. The war was afar. 
It went on guard duty. Its term of enlistment was completed. 
When it came back there was not a glittering line upon its 
flag by glorious battle wrought. The shimmering silk had no 
trace of the baptism of war, and no man had died on fame’s 
height while carrying it to the front. I see around me here 
men who stood in the ‘‘ hell” of Petersburg; on the great moun- 
tain tops uplifted to immortality of Antietam and Gettysburg; 
in the yellow horrors of Vicksburg; who saw Chickamauga’s 
death stream red with heroic blood and were in the skyey battle 
above the clouds on Lookout, real veterans of the Federal service, 
and they know whatsortof a career this unbaptized regiment ran: 
and yet to-day, gentleman, there are upon the pension rolls of 
the United States of that regiment six hundred and fourteen 
men. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] Is that 
right? Is Biers existing law that will tolerate the creation of 
such a burden? Is that a part of a roll of honor? What is the 
duty of the Commissioner of Pensions with regard to such a rec- 
ord? And gentlemen of the committee, it is not the worst case. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me a word at 
this point? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, I do not fail to join somewhat in sym- 

thy with very much of what the gentleman is saying, but I 

ope he will modify his language when he inquires whether that 
regiment has a roll of honor. 

. BLACK of Illinois. I did not inquire that. I inquired if 
the names of those regimental pensioners constituted a part of 
a roll of honor. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, I hope the gentleman will say this, that 
the duty of a soldier is discharged when he obeys orders, and 
unless there is something against that regiment which indicates 
that its members were not good soldiers, then the laws of the 
country ought to ap ly to them as well as to any other. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Well, they have applied to them in 
large measure. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman permit me a question in con- 
nection with that regiment? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAY. I think you stated that there are some six hun- 
8 of the members of that regiment now borne on the pension 
rolls. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Six hundred and fourteen, who are 
or have been upon the rolls. Some of them may have died. 

Mr. RAY. And, if I understood 5 correctly, you said that 
that regiment was recruited and enlisted after the war was over. 
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Mr. BLACK of Illinois, I said in the spring when the war 
was substantially over. 


Mr. RAY. Now, are you prepared to say that those 614 men 
had not seen prior service in other regiments during the war? 
Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I do not know about that. They 


were pensioned for service in this regiment. 

Mr. RAY. Isit nota fact,and do Meine know it to be a fact, 
that the major part of those 614 men done gallant and meri- 
torious service prior to their enlistment in that regiment, and 
that nearly every one of them was pensioned for disabilities in- 
curred in such prior service? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I know nothing of the kind. 

TE RAY. I have heard the same charges made before, 
and 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Well, I decline to yield for a speech. 

Mr. RAY (continuing). I say now that I state the truth. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I decline to yield further, Mr. Chair- 


man. 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman permit.a question from 
me? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. LACEY. We have had a good deal of general talk from 
the other side of the House on this subject, and 1 would be glad 
if the gentleman now would name this regiment. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I will not do that. I decline to in- 
troduce anything like a personal element into this business, 
The gentleman will find the records in the Pension Office. 

Mr. LACEY. But unless the l names the regiment 
how shall we find out whether the statements are true or not? 
For instance, my colleague, Col. HENDERSON, was a member of 
one of those regiments—— 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. This was not his regiment. 

Mr. LACEY. Col. HENDERSON was a member of one of those 
regiments and he left his leg at Corinth, but he will be counted 
as one of the 614 if this should happen to have been his regiment. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I have told the gentleman that it was 
not Col. HENDERSON’S regiment. The gentleman knows that 
these men were pensioned for service in this particular regiment 
and not in any other regiment, and so does the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. 5 [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUNTER. That settles it. 

Mr. LACEY. My friend knows that soldiers are pensioned 
for service in the Army, and not for service in particular regi- 
ments. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. No, sir; I know nothing of the kind. 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman name the regiment? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I decline absolutely to do so. I 
bring you a fact, and I tell you that my authority is the Com- 
missioner of Pensions himself, and you can go to him for full 
information. 

Mr. RAY. Well, let me say in all kindness that this isa seri- 
ous charge against the soldier, and I think—— 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Sir, it is not a serious charge 
against the worthy soldier, and the gentleman shall not put me 
in that attitude. I have stated the facts in this case as they 
have been given me by the head of the Bureau of Pensions, 
and I refer the gentleman to him for any determination of the 
seriousness of the charge. I think, for my part, that it is a 
serious charge against the system and its operations that allows 
such a manifest accumulation of wrongful claims, 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will my colleague yield to me 
for a moment? 

My question is whether my colleague can say, about this regi- 
ment that he does not name, and which he refuses to name 
that any member of it has been pensioned without proper proof 
made under the law of 1890? 4 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I present you the facts that I have 
given; they speak for themselves; no refining will alter the 
judgment of the people on those facts. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Let meask my colleague one other 
question: Whether or no, in his opinion, it is as just to pension 
those men upon proper proof as it is to pension the soldiers of 
the Mexican war, all of them, some of whom never saw Mexico, 
and many of whom never participated in a battle; or as it is to 
pension the soldiers of the Black Hawk war and of the Creek 
and Seminole wars? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. My answer to that, I think, will sat- 
isfy the gentleman. Whenever the Congress of the United 
States shall declare that men of the character of service [ have 
described, without regard to disability, shall be pensioned, then 
that will be the right time to pension them. But until Congress 
does so declare, the attempt to do it isa wrong and an imposi- 
tion. — 9 on the Democratic side.] a 

Mr. UT. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROUT. The Congress has provided that where the dis- 
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abilities exist pensions shall be granted to the men of the sery- 
ice of which he speaks, and the gentleman does not deny here 
that the disabilities do exist. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I present the statement as I have re- 
ceived it, and if the gentleman can believe that out of a regi- 
ment so many men were disabled to the extent that under the 
law of June 27, 1890—a law K re nearly twenty-five years after 
their service they are entitled to be pensioned, he is welcome 
to his conclusion. Tees on the Democratic side.] 

8 pe GROUT. Will thegentleman permit one further sugges- 
on 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Ves, sir. 

Mr. GROUT. To be perfectly frank, it does seem to me that 
there is altogether too much mystery about this regiment. If 
we are to be furnished with facts whichare to g to thecountry, 
substantial facts upon which an intelligent and thinking people 
are to decide, I think we ought to have them authenticated — 
yond all possible question. Now, I do not doubt the gentleman’s 
word for a single moment, but I would like myself to examine 
those files to see whether the statement would be fully verified. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Well, sir, you can do so. 

Mr.GROUT. Because a loose statement of this kind, not di- 
rect, not giving any authoritative facts as to any careful exami- 
nation for this pur seems to me a little too uncertain. 

Mr. BLACK of ois. I have told the gentleman where he 
can find the verification of the statement, and I have no doubt 
that he may be able to arail himself of it atan earlyday. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, if other cases are wanted they can be furnished. 
But, before I part from this stage of the subject, I desire to be 
clearly understood in de that against the men who under 
the law, broad as it is, wide as are its scope and application, are 
entitled to pension, neither I nor any Democratic Representative 
here has a word of hostile criticism. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] We e the abuses that manifestly have 

[Renew 


overwhelmed the law. ed applause. 
Icall the attention of gentlemen on the other side to the fact 
that their great or of public on for months were grum- 


b and tchreate and imploring that there ht be more 
caution used in the administration of the Pension Office, and if 
there was a great official who assaulted the surplus and a great 
leader in the Republican party who said that he did not believe 
that the apothecary’s peek should weigh the evidence in de- 
termining the claim of the Federal soldier, on the other hand 
no one has ever been found who was willing to officially declare 
that the pensions should be cut out by the steam shovel and 
loaded onto a gravel train. [Laughter.] The ono extreme is 
as wrong as the other. 
ORGANIZED FRAUDULENT ATTACES ON THE TREASURY. 

Another result of this condition of affairs and this manifest 
atmosphere —I thank the gentleman from Vermont for the 
word—which arose from a prostituted public opinion—it can not 
be called judgment, for judgment disappeared in the mad rush 
for spoil—was the formation at certain points of organized raids 
upon the Pension De mt. I have before mea statement 

the Commissioner of Pensions upon that point, and T will read 
it as part of my remarks: 

There are some hundreds of pensions involved in what are known as the 
Norfolk frauds, which have been suspended for several months, in- 
ves ions in the particular cases. Then, as you remember, the claim 
agent, Drury, confessed that the most of the great AE O Semen meer 
submitted by him to the Pension Bureau were based 2 davits either 
fı or in which the afflants committed perjury. He is in the peniten- 
tiary and several of his accomplices have been convicted, but in most of the 

cular cases the evidence applicable to each case which would warrant 
annulment of the pension is not all in. 

The New Mexico fraudulent on cases are exactly like those in Nor- 
folk and larger in number. ere the claim agent on his own plea of guilty 
is also in the eee oma Kee dime of the tainted pensions stands sus- 

mded. In lowa more thirty indictments have, a few days ago, been 
Deen suspended upon scone prssumptlee 
z 0 in Buffalo, N. V., ‘ana there are isolated cases inmany 

A table made to-day shows this condition of affairs: At Norfolk 
there have been 1,200 suspected cases, 35 arrests, 40 indictments, 
20 convictions, and 8 acquittals by reasonof the discoveries made 
through these investigations. In New Mexico there have been 
1,700 cases tainted with suspicion, 3 arrests, and 3 indictments. 
In Buffalo, N. Y., there have been 2,500 cases under suspicion 
as the work of aman who manufactured the evidence. There 
have been 4 arrests there, and 4 indictments. In Iowa and Min- 
nesota there have been 2,200 suspected claims, and 48 indict- 
ments. In New Orleans, 160 claims suspected, 8 arrests, 12 in- 
dictments, 6 convictions. In Chattanooga and Nashville there 
are 197 ted cases, 12 arrests, 12 indictments. 2 convictions, 


suspec 

and lacquittal. So that, bringing this record down from the 

23d of December until the present day, there have been 28 ar- 

rests, 82 indictments, and 61 convictions at the points named. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Now will the gentleman allow me a 


question? 
_ Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes, sir. 


Mr.GROSVENOR. The fact that there are abuses of this law 
is offered by you, I understand, as an argument against the law? 
Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Notatall. The gentleman has not 
2 me if he believes I am at this time arguing against the 


W. 
iar GROSV ENOR. Then it is against the administration of 

ə law? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. It is against the administration of 
2 in the manner I have described and as formerly con- 

ucted. 

Iam endeavoring to show the reason why the present Com- 
missioner of Pensions has been active in the discharge of his 
duties as an honest man, and I am answering the charge of the 
8 from Vermont that we are unfriendly to the Federal 
soldier. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Has the gentleman any knowledge of the 
number of cases of frauds upon the revenue in the matter of the 
manufacture of whisky? . 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. No, sir. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And the number of arrests? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois, I do not know. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is it not a fact that ninety-nine out of 
every one hundred of those arrested for such offenses are never 
prosecuted beyond an indictment and a recovery of the fees by 
the Commissioner? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. That may be; but here we have the 
3 and prosecution going on just as far and as fast as 
they can go. 

b. GROSVENOR. Are the frauds upon the pension laws 
which the gentleman is reciting any more an argument against 
this whole pension system than the attacks upon the currency 
by the manufacture of bogus silver dollars or other forms of 
counterfeiting are an argument against our currency system? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I submit to the gentleman from 
Ohio that his interruption has proceeded as far as I ought to 
allow it to go. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well. x . 

Mr. GROUT. Will the gentleman allow me just a question? 

Mr, BLACK of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROUT. Were there any arrests and indictments and 
convictions for frauds upon the pension laws during the four years 
that you were at the head of the Bureau? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Ves, sir; there is nodoubt about that. 
In other words, if I may amplify my answer, when so great a bait 
is spread before the pu it is necessary that there should be 
the greatest vigilance and activity in the protection of the Gov- 
ernment property. 

Mr. G UT. And there were arrests and convictions under 
the administration of Gen. Raum also, were there not? 

Mr. BLACK of Minois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Of those indictments which you have re- 
cited as having been returned, how many were returned against 
old soldiers? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I do not know; they were indict- 
ments returned for abuses of this law. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Abuses on the part of agents, or on the part 
of oe for pensions? 

r. BLACK of Illinois. Agentsand their fellow-conspirators 
and those who undertook to swear away the property of the 
Government. 

THE NECESSITY FOR SUPERVISING THE WORK OF LOCAL BOARDS. 

Now let me proceed. Another branch of the assault made 
yesterday by the gentleman from Vermont upon Judge Lochren 
was that he had been engaged in making rules that had emas- 
culated the local boards and had diminished their dignity and 
importance. I am frank to say that in my judgment any at- 
tempt at diminishing the importance or ucing the value of 
the information, professional or otherwise, that may bederived 
from a local board is a mistake. I think the utmost possible 
weight should be given to the evidence of those boards. 

But notwithstanding all that, it is none the less true that from 
the time such boards were or, until to-day they have beeu 
simply advisory bodies. They have not been adjudicators; they 
have not been the judges. They have from the time they were 
organized until to-day sent their work in to the medical divi- 
sion, and the medical division—which I beg the gentleman from 
Vermont to remark—is largely identical in its personnel now 
with what it was in 1892, has from the time the boards bagan to 
work, taken their certificates and used them simply as à part of 
the evidence in the case, has weighed and accepted or rejected 
that evidence accord to its judgment. 

That is what the medical division isfor. Thatis why agreat 
staff of doctors—some of them young, possibly, others older, but 
all of them honest,so faras I know—is ny aah et for year after 
vear by the Government of the United States in order that they 
may pass upon and determine the medical weight of all the evi- 
dence in any given cause, including the certificates from the 
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local boards. And as illustrating the necessity for such super- 
vision I will quote a letter recently written, obtained by ar- 
rest from a member of the pension board at Preston, Fillmore 
County, Minn.—one of the boards that was concerned in these 
extensive frauds in Iowa and Minnesota. There was a little 
group of five boards there that were engaged in such plundering 
of the Government as medical boards unchecked can always ac- 
complish. One of the men engaged in the scheme was arrested. 
This letter was found in his possession. It is addressed to Mr. 
George M. Van Leuven, jr., who, as { understand, was the attor- 
ney the claim mentioned in the letter. 


nited States pension surgeon. Office rooms, first door over 
2 i Hard & Wells Block.] 
OFFICE OF GEORGE A. LOVE, M. D., 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
Preston, Fillmore County, Minn., October 18, 1891 


FRrexnp: How dia you get home? I presume copies of those we 
3 have been — UAR 9 inspection—we have only passed about 
half, as we have seven for the twenty-one yet— 

Thatis, they had reserved seven of all the cases before the board 
to be examined on the 2istin order that thereby, under the regu- 
lations of the Department, they might get larger fees. 

the way,I madean affidavit for am Drury, October 15, A. D. 1889, 
EA learn that his pension has been allowed and he promised tosend me an 
X, which I have not seen. Please remind him and oblige. When are you 
ço: over? How are the twin colts? 

H. to hear from you when conyenient. 

ours fraternally, i 


GEORGE M. VAN LÆUVEN, Jr. 
‘Lime Springs, Io 


Mr. GROUT. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Certainly. t) 

Mr. GROUT. Does the gentleman read that as a fair sample 
of the local examining boards throughout the e 

Mr. BLACK of IIlinois. Not at all; and the gentleman does 
not so understand me. He knows that I have read this to illus- 
trate the argument I was ee the work of the local 
pension examining boards must scrutinized by the central 
ee as it has been from the time these boards were estab- 


Mr. GROUT. But no one disputes that. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Then the evidence of the fact that 
the local examining boards have their work reviewed by the 
medical division is not evidence of unfriendliness on the part of 
the De ent toward the soldier. . 

Mr. GROUT. Yes; butif the gentleman will allow me, the 

int is that now the right to rate at all is taken from the local 
boards by the Administration. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Ihave said to the gentleman that 
so far as that limitation is concerned I thought thatit was not 
awise one. I agree with him on that point. 

Mr. GROUT. I did not understand concession to go quite to 
thatextent. Iam glad to understand it. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. But the existence of such a state of 
affairsas that at Preston and Faribault and the other three 
county towns in that region shows the necessity for bringing 
the work of this widespread system of local boards under the 
control of the central medical board. 

Mr. MARSH. Has not thatalways been the case? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I say it always has been and always 
will bə when the office does its full duty. : 

I also add here a table which shows the criminal report since 
the Ist of December, 1893, the arrests, indictments, convictions, 
sentences, and acquittals, but will not take the time to read it. I 
will publish it with my remarks: 


Criminal report since December 1, 1893. 


G. A. LOVE. 


This table illustrates the situation which the Commissioner of 
Pensions, now incumbent, found at the time he assumed the 
duties of his office. No, gentlemen, the fact that the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions ae have chosen to make a different Fulig 
in regard to the weight that should be given or the precise an 
final that should be taken by a member of a ex- 
amining board, is nota proof of hostility to the pensioner, 


Mr. MARSH. Will my colleague allow me right there? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr.MARSH. Is not this new ruling of the Commissioner of 
Pensions, which prohibits local examining boards from express- 
ing their opinions as to the degree of disability, evidence of an 
unfriendly act toward the soldier? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. No, it is not. 

Mr. MARSH. Does it not deprive the soldier of the very 
best kind ofevidence as to the degree of disability under which he 
is laboring, and has not the Commissioner thereby closed the 
door by means of which he may ascertain the truth in regard to 
the condition of the soldier? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. It doesnot indicate hostility, for tho 
question of the gentleman presupposes that the answers of the 
medical board and their opinions are going to be in every in- 
stance friendly to the claimant, 

Mr. MARSH. No, sir; notat all. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. But it might be that the opinions of 
the medical board would be unfriendly; and now, as a matter of 
fact, I desire to say to my colleague from Illinois [Mr. MARSH] 
that what called the attention of the Commissioner of Pensions 
to that practice and induced him to make the ruling which has 
been criticised here was, that he found a soldier whose applica- 
tion had been denied in the medical division upon the opinion of 
the local medical board; but in examining the statement of the 
man's case as testified to in detail by the local medical board, he, 
the Commissioner, found that the opinion of the local board was 
wrong and that the man ought to have been pensioned, and he 
pensioned him! And furthermore, it was in order to imposo a 
greater degree of diligence in the office, in the medical division, 
as he himself states, in order that they might take hold of the 
facts in the cases and not the opinions of outside men, some- 
times—though fortunately rarely—colored by such considera- 
tions as the letter of Mr. Love has recited; in order that the 
facts in the case, which are noted in the local board certificates 
might pass before the medical and judicial minds of the offlcere, 
he required that the opinions should be eliminated and facts re- 
cited by the local boards. 

Mr. MARSH. Does my colleague mean to characterize those 
medical boads as outside men? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Outside the office. 

Mr. MARSH. Have they not taken the oath of office just as 
much as the Commissioner? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. MARSH. Then they are not outside men. The gentle- 
man is unfortunate in that expression. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Ithink not. I think we understand 
each other pence I think we mean exactly what is right 


about this g. 
THE QUESTION OF RATINGS. 

But another evidence that was adduced yesterday by the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. GROUT] of the unfriendliness of the 

resent Commissioner of Pensions to the veteran soldier was 
ound in that wonderful exhibition with which the gentleman 
favored us of what he styled ‘‘ Democratic arithmetic.” 

We all remember the pathos that swept through the numbers 
that he furnished, and with what unction the gentleman dwelt 
upon the fact that under the present rule in the Pension Office 
a disability of 88 and a disability of $6 could not be added together 
to make $14, and how that error ran through the various actions 
of consolidation, so that it was manifest to the gentleman's mind 
that there was a spiritof bitter hostility that lurked beneath the 
simple digits of the case. 

Now, for the Ppor pores ofthe argument I accept the gentleman's 
conclusions. I, for the purposes of the ument, will 
with him that although the practice has n not to consoli- 
date those ratings, the failure to do so wasan act of desperate 
hostility tothe Federal soldier. I find the following in the case 
of Henry H. Weike, decided at a date that 1 shall name subse- 
quently, and by a party whose name will later appear[ reading]: 

The basis of rates under the act of June 27, 1890, is inability to earn sup- 


port by reason of incapacity for manual labor, due to , Not the re- 
sult of vicious habits. 

The order of the present Commissioner of Pensions, the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. GROUT] will be fair enough to say, is 
bottomed upon that idea. But this decision proceeds: 

Schedule or nominal rates will not be added together to make a rate 
under said act, but the rate will be based upon the combined effect of all the 
causes involved, upon the applicant’s capacity for manual labor. 

That decision, Mr. Chairman, was rendered on the 27th of 
June, 1890, and was rendered by Mr. Bussey to the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, under the sanction of John W. Noble, the 
then Secre of the Interior. 

Mr. GROUT. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. So that if the failure of which the 
gentleman complained yesterday to consolidate rates to make a 
greater rate was an error and an act of hostility to the Federal 
soldier, a thing which I deny, still it had its pi 5 and its pri- 
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mary declaration at the hands of a Republican Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior to a Republican Commissioner of Pensions; 
>ei I want to say further there, Mr. Chairman, that such was 
the effect of that order that, instead of largely more than one- 
half of the claims which passed to adjudication being allowed, 
largely more than one-half of them after that time were rejected, 
and hence it was that in the last year of the administration of 
Commissioner Raum the pension certificates issued fell off nearly 
90,000 in a year because of that decision. 
r. GROUT. Will the gentleman allow a question now? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GROUT. Those were schedule or nominal rates? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GROUT. But the rating under these new rules is a sub- 
stantial rating, as the gentleman will remember I showed him; 
it is provided in section 2 of Order 225. 

Now, while it might be improper to add nominal rates or a 
nominal rate to asubstantial rate—— 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. What do you call a nominal rate? 

Mr.GROUT. Many of the rates under the standard schedule. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Four dollars is a nominal rate; and 
in this Weike case the rates were $ and $8. 

Mr. GROUT. To be sure. [remember the case well. Eight 
dollars for rheumatism and $4 for disease of the kidneys, as I re- 
member, and those were schedule or nominal rates. They were 
not rates provided as the new rates are under the new rules, 
every one of which must be substantial. They do not allow 
substantial rates to be added, and there may be six of them and 

et none of them can be added. The pension is still $6. That 
s what I protest against. So that this case is very different 
than the one under the new rules of which I have spoken. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. There is the authority under which 
the practice of the Bureau was instantly changed, and that is 
the decision under which the Commissioner of Pensions issued 
the order that was criticised by the gentleman. The volume 
from which I read is the sixth of the Decisions of the Department 
of the Interior, at page 193. 

But I think, Mr. Chairman, that the order itself is right, and 
that the rule laid down here is right, and that it is not possible 
under the law, whatever may be the sentimentality of the occa- 
sion, for a man to consolidate rates that might be independent 
of each other and thusclaim a greater rate. Thathas been the 
practice under this law until it was checked and overthrown by 
this decision. And I honor that decision, for it properly states 
the rule. But for a year the Bureauof Pensions knowingly and 
willfully violated the law; consolidated small rates to make a 
certificate rate and plundered the public Treasury of uncounted 


sums. 

Mr. GROUT, If the gentleman will allow one further ques- 
tion, I will ask him to point out what there is in that decision to 
show that before that time nominal rates were added. They 
were certainly not added in that case, for the case went up from 
the Pension Office to the Interior Department on a refusal to 
add a nominal rate, and the Secretary confirmed it. I under- 
take to say that the case does not show that to be the practice. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I have shown that after that ruling 
which changed the prevailing practice, the cases fell off nearly 
100,000 in the succeeding year. This is showing sufficient to those 
who know the practice which the belated order changed. 

Mr. GROUT. I challenge you to show that was the practice. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I think I have allowed interruptions 
on this point sufficiently. 

Mr. GROUT. Very well. 

Mr. BLACK of ois. Another evidence of the hostility 
the gentleman from Vermont says the present administration of 
the Pension Bureau has exhibited to the Federal soldier is 
found in the diminution of the amount of work and in the dim- 
inution of the amount appropriated. I append a table here 
which shows that in the eight weeks ending with the 24th of 
February of this present year, 6,710 original and 6,152 other 
classes of cases were adjudicated, making agrand total of 12,826 
certificates issued in that time. 


! Certificates issued during the period from January 1 to February 24, 1894, inclu- 
sive, by weeks, 
Wenk onatng— TITE 


710 
2, OST 
2, 097 
1,410 
1,715 
1,731 
1, 
1,480 


12, 826 
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Mr. GROUT” They are improving rapidly. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. ey are working to the limit of 
the force in the office. They are “improving” to the limit of 
the possibility of pood work. They are not running a steam 
shovel and a gravel train. [Laughter.] 

The second point that the gentleman objected to was that the 
pending bill id ase a less amount—— 

Mr. GROUT. Oh, no; I did not object to that. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois (continuing). Than in previous years, 
Tanswer that in two ways. First, when the estimates of Judge 
Lochren went in at $165,000,000, they were based upon the work 
that had been done in a preceding period; but the manifest 
falling off from the exhaustion of the material; the manifest 
falling off in the business rendered it probable that a less amount 
would be required than was required in the preceding year; and 
so the Committee on Appropriations lessened this amount by 
$11,000,000; and that was one of the proofs of hostility that there 
was this diminution. 

The year after the phenomenal year which I have mentioned, 
wherein the Commissioner of Pensions issued 311,000 certificates 
and in the next year only 223,000, the records of the office itself 
showed a greatly less number of claims being filed, and ren- 
dered it apparent that a less sum would be ased if the same ex- 
ertion was employed and the same work done this coming year 
that was done during the year 1892-93, rendering the appropria- 
tion of a less amount necessary, and in the condition of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and in the condition of the public mind, it was 
the duty of the Committee on Appropriations not to recommend 
a greater amount than was necessary for the payment of pen- 
sions. But the gentleman from Vermont—and I eall his atten- 
tion now to this statement, along with his distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts [Mr. COoGSWELL]—was on the sub- 
committee that reported this appropriation. I believe I am 
correctly informed. 

Mr. GROUT. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BING- 
HAM] was my ete Las on the subcommittee, and not the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. COGSWELL]. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. During all the time that that bill 
was in committee, and before its report, there was no claim made 
by yourself, or Gen. BINGHAM, or Gen. COGSWELL, as I am in- 
formed, that a larger amount should be appropriated. 

Mr. GROUT. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will allow me, 
I did not claim on yesterday that a larger sum should be appro- 
priated. I argued the best I could to satisfy all parties that 
there would not be more money used than appropriated. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Then I am sure ; 

Mr. GROUT. The point of the criticism was that they were 
not going to spend as much as they ought to expend under the 


law. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois (continuing). ThenI amsure that my 
point may be taken as not only demonstrated but confessed. 

Mr. GROUT. Yes. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man for his judgment on this point. I would like to know of 
him whether he believes it is the duty of the people to rest easy 
under the process which has been go on under all adminis- 
trations, by which the soldiers who under the laws seem to be 
entitled to pensions are, for the lack of the requisite machinery 
and the appropriation of the necessary funds, so continually de- 
layed in the adjudication of their claims that death is settling 
probably at least 33 77 05 cent of them, and they are never get- 
ting their rights settled for causes which accrued almost a gen- 


eration ary 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. That may be a statement, Mr. 
Chairman, but it hardly takes the shape of an interrogatory. 

Mr. BLAIR. I intended it as such. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I will let it pass asit is. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wanted the gentleman’s judgment upon that 
policy—whether it is not the duty of the country, regardless of 
this particular bill, to make provision to settle these claims 
even if it does require a double force in the Pension Office an 
increases the liabilities of the country at once to make provision 
to take care of these men and give them their rights now under 
the law. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois, I answer you by 8 to tho 
gentlemen in charge on the minority side of the bill, who con- 
cede that every dollar is reported here that is needed. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wanted the gentleman’s own judgment. Ido 
not subscribe to that doctrine. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I will leave you to the gentlemen 
who have charge of the bill on that side. a 

Mr. BLAIR. If the gentleman will not express his judgment, 
I assume he is conscious that it is the other way. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I do not yield further, Mr. Chair- 
man. The unanimous report of the committee, made by men of 
both parties, the judgment of this House and of the country ia 
that we are paying all and spending all we can. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY NOT HOSTILE TO PENSIONS. 


The attempt was made yesterday to show that the Democratic 
arty, and especially the Democratic party in this House, was 
hostilo to the claims of the Federal soldiers, Itis not the case. 
I have before me a résumé, Mr. Chairman, of the real work in 
this matter. This House since 1861 has been for eighteen years 
under the control of the Republican party. Their Speakers have 
occupied the chair where you now sit. During that eighteen 
years Republican Houses originan bills which appropriated 
$676,000,000 for the payment of pensions. During sixteen years 
of that time (counting the present Congress and 3 the 
p of this bill, to the aggregate of which there is no oppo- 
sition, and which will go through), the Democratic party has 
been in charge of this House and has originated the appropria- 
tion bills for the payment of pensions, and they have appropri- 
ated $951 ,000,000. 

Mr GROUT. If the gentleman will allow me 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois (continuing). Nearly a thousand mil- 
lion of dollars for the paymentof pensions by Democratic Houses 
of Congress. 

Mr. GROUT. Now, will the gentleman tell us which party 
furnished the laws under which this money was paid. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Some of them have n furnished 
by the 5 

Mr, GROUT. hat liberal pension law has been placed upon 
the statute books by the Democratic party? 

Mr. BLACK of Tilinois. Many of them; the arrears of pen- 
sions, for instance. x 

Mr. GROUT. Tell us another. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I could go through the books and 
show you many; some of them are now pending as unenacted laws 
in this Congress. The gentleman will not deny the figures. 

Mr. GRO Of course you made the appropriations. Gen- 
tlemen would not repudiate by refusing to make the appropria- 


ons. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. The gentleman will not deny these 
figures which I have given him, and which are authentic in 
their totality, without descending to the dollars and cents; and 
they indicate and demonstrate more fairly than any amount of 
talk can do, that in deaiing with the Federal soldiers the Dem- 
ocratic party has been a great, magnanimous, and noble party. 

Mr. GROUT laughed. 

Mr, BLACK of Illinois. The hollow laughter of baffled anger 
or malice can not wipe out the nearly thousand million dollars 
that Democratic Congresses have voted for the support of the 
3 of the Federal Army. [Applause on the Democratic 
side, 

] THE DEMOCRATIC PENSION POLICY. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party on this great question 
occupies definite ground, and I, with the concurrence of my fel- 
lows here, can state it. The Democratic party believes that 
every law, public and private, which has been enacted in behalf 
of the pensioners of the Federal Army should be generously, 
truly, and fully administered and discharged. The Democratic 
pey believes that any attempt to exceed the bounds set by the 

wmaking power of this Government, whether under the call 
of sentimentality or the pressure of ies ra policy, is wrong, 
is impolitic in the end, and is public robbery. We plant our- 
selves, therefore, upon the doctrine that every soldier to whom 
the country under its extremest promise has become indebted, 
shall receive all that belongs to him in the best money of the 
land, and not, as the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. PICK- 
LER| strikingly showed, in depreciated money. The gentleman 
quoted to you an order made in September, 1861: 

[General Orders, No. 16.] 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, Washington, September 3, 1561. 

The General-in-Chief is ha to announce that the Treasury Department, 
to meet future payments to the troops, is about to supply, besides coin. as 
heretofore, Treasury notes in fives, tens, and twenties, as good as gold at 
all banks and Government offices throughout the United States, and most 
convenient for transmission by mail from officers and men to their families 
at home. Good husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers, serving under the 
Stars and Stripes, will thus soon have the ready and safe means of relieving 
an immense amount of suse which could not be reached with coin. 

In Se oe such packages every officer may be relied upon, no doubt, 


for such assistance as may be needed by his men. 


By command of Lieut. Gen. Scott: 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
‘ ; Assistant Adjutant- General. 

Sir, I went back in memory quickly to that time—when the 
great old general of the Army saw that there was danger that 
the men in the ranks would be cheated and wronged, and there- 
fore he proclaimed that sey xona be paid in money as good as 
any. The gentleman from South Dakota tells us that they were 
not so paid. Never untll after the Democratic party had assumed 
Power in this House did the dollar in which the soldier was paid 
advance to an equality with the gold dollar, and not then until all 
of that money had passed out of the hands of the soldier and into 
the hands of the bondholder. The legislation which appreciated 
the bonds of the country made them payable, not in the “lawful 


money” in which it was at first provided they should be paid, 
not in the coin“ in which it was subsequently provided they 
should be paid, but in gold. 

That was Republican legislation. I do not quarrel with it, 
but Ido unite with the gentleman from South Dakota in calling 
attention to the fact that through all those years when the Re- 
public was moving forward in its magnificence, with boundless 
wealth developing upon every hand, that same party which pro- 
tected a few thousand bondholders and made their claims good 
to the uttermost farthing—the pound of flesh and the drop of 
Christian blood—was not willing, nor did it seriously essay, to 
equalize the payments of the man whose blood and valor had 
made those bonds worth holding, whether in New York or in 
the coffers of London and Amsterdam. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side. 

No, sir; while the Republican party sat in this Hall, dominat- 
ing its legislation and giving everything that was asked by the 
money power, they never attempted to equalize the money that 
was paid to the soldier, even when it went so low as to require 
285 cents of it to buy a dollar in gold. é 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. With pleasure; but before the gen- 
tleman puts his question I want to say, to prevent misunder- 
standing, that I am not quarreling at this time with the bond 
legislation, but simply using it as an illustration of the failure 
to do equal justice in other lines. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. When did the Government 
bondholder a better dollar than it paid to the soldier 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I will not answer that question now. 
Let the records of the Treasury answer. 

Mr. GROSVENER. The gentleman had better not answer it. 
And when we did restore spocie payment so that every dollar 
became equally good, every Democrat in this House and in the 
Senate voted against it. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Ido not understand the relevancy 
of that proposition. WhatIsaid and what I reiterate is this, 
that while, under the interpretation given to the laws which 
you had enacted, your Secretaries of the Treasury paid the in- 
terest on the bonds in gold and gradually changed the issues 
first from the greenback bearing bond to the coin bearing bond, 
and then to the gold bearing bond, you never raised your hand 
to help pay the Federal soldier the difference between his de- 
preciated blood money and the dollar of the bondholder. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GROUT. Has the Democratic party ever raised its hand 


to do that? 
Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Ves, sir; it has been one of the stead- 
such equality. We have 


fast attempts of Democrats to attain 
failed, but that is because we have not had the majority. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GROUT. Are you attempting it by the silver dollar 
which you provided for the other day? 

Mr. HEPBURN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Does the gentleman understand it to be the 
position of the Democratic party now that it is willing to make 
good to the soldier the difference between the value of the 
money that he received and gold? 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. What I undertake to say—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, answer the question. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I will answer you, but you shall not 
put words into my mouth. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I understood you to say so. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Well, if you understood me I need 
not answer you further, but if you desire a further answer I will 
giveit. There are times of seed and times of harvest. There 
was a time when that could have been done and ought to have 
been done; but now it is a question of possibility, a question 
whether under the existing resources of the Government it can 
be done; and if attempted now it would do but 3 justice, ſor 
a multitude are dead who might have been helped. 

Mr. GROUT. Did the Democratic party propose to doit when 
it could have been done—in the seed time?” [Laughter onthe 
Republican side. | 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Yes; the minority in this House urged 
the passage of such legislation 

Mr. GROUT. Specially providing for the soldier? 

Mr. REED. I think the general is quite right from his point 
of view. Now, that we can not pay it he is ready to pay it, 
[Laughter.] 

(Confusion in the Hall.) z 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair desires to call attention to the 
fact that order will be better preserved if gentlemeu who desire 
to interrupt the speaker will t address the Chair. 2 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I stand here to reiter- 
ate, to make strong, to make 8 make unmistakable, the fact 
that for any man who has an honest claimto a pension under the laws 


pay to the 
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‘of his country the Democratic party has welcome and payment; and 
on vores wantin Or cl oon to eae as the great repre- 
sentative o; oy eee dares insist again and again thatthe roll 
of honor be clean, and pensions shall be payable to the men 
who deserve them, and not to others. Mopao] 

We represent the whole people, the taxpayers and those who 
are dost ol sry We demand justice for both and forall. The 
only evil that can overtake the pensioners of the country will 
come, if come it does, from false and sentimental interpreta- 
tions of the generous. laws of a generous land, and from the 
pro te substitution of the wishes or weaknesses of a bureau 
chief for the statutes of the Republic. 

All that.is necessary, all the tax and drain upon our resources 
that may be required to out the most munificent promises 
ever made by the most munificent government of the world we 

bear, and if control shall hereafter pass to you gentlemen 

on the other side, and you choose to enlarge those laws and to 

write on the statute book in honest manliness, in fair, plain lan- 

a service ion, that is for youand the country to settle, 

and we wili not be laggard in bearing our share of the burden; 

but until we do sentiment and interpretation shall not in the 

name of patriotism make pillage of the people and rob the Treas- 
ury of the Republic! [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

THE SECRETARY OF THB INTERIOR AND THE COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS 

NOT HOSTILE TO THE PENSIONERS. 
Another error that has been urged in the discussion of this 
. jis the fear, or the insinuated belief, that the present 

ead of the Pension Bureau is himself hostile to his fellow-sol- 
diers, and in order to make the most of that idea it is alleged 
that he is dominated by a Confederate soldier. 

Sir, the present Secretary of the Interior was a six-year-old 
boy at the outbreak of the war. Loo at his vastness of pro- 
peas nage IE might not believe it, but he was only like the en- 

usiastic children of our own homes during the war. He was 
too young forservice. Hefollowedfather,mother, home! He is 
one of that younger generation that must come and crowd us gray- 
beards off the scene of action and take affairs in charge; and, for 
my part, I am not willing to leave as alegacy to the generation 
that is to follow us one word of bitterness, one act of oppression 
that would leave a scourge upon the back or a thorn in the heart 
of any citizen of our country yet to come. [Applause,] We do 
not want to forward, we ought not to 5 this 
perpetual proscription of men who once may have differed with us. 

It is a crime scarcely second to that of rebellion itself that in 
this Hall constantly we hear the suggestion that men who differ 
in political opinion are to be sneered at and taunted because, in 
that remote past—which, thank God, will never be renewed— 
they stood for what they believed to be right, though as we be- 
lieved, and still believe, it was wrong. In the nameof my coun- 
try, long to endure as our common home; in the name of our 
fathers; in the name of i God of Peace and Union I po 
test against these perpetual insults. The day of petty recrimi- 
nation has gone by and the of a nobler is on us; 
and I speak for that Democra’ pa which has the light of 
morning on its face, and w. despite the dissensions 


co 

of to-day, when its Spas about revenue and other questions 
shall have gone by, long continue in control of this Govern- 
ment. 


ferea appina on the Democratic side. 
The Democratic party, because of its small internal dissen- 
sions, may seem to you gentlemen to have a weak hold on 
power; but I tell yoa that when it goes back to the people it 
will be to meet their approval, and it is going to rally con- 
trol to the end. [Renewed applause on the Democratic side.] 
I have listened to your prophecies of disaster to that emer uate 
of the people. You have been the hired Cassandras the 
ee e Jeremiahs of this land, but we do not believe in you, 
gentlemen. We rely upon the assurance of the American 
= that great party, which represents their interests and 
ir new life and new power and their new purposes, 
will be continued in control of this Government. 

The Secretary of the Interior is being burdened in these dis- 
cussions. with such charges as I have mentioned. I repudiate 
them. The question is, is he righs oris he wrong in decisions, 
and on that let the issue be tried. : 

Iam going to tell you honestly, as you deserve to have it told 
to you, and as youall know it, and asthe ple deserve to know 
it, that in the multiplicity of affairs of that great office, which 
involves the affairs of the Indians, of lands and patents, of edu- 
cation and railroads, of the Geological Survey and the Census 
Office, and, greatest of all, of Pensions, the Secretary, Mr. Smith, 
must, by the constitution of human nature, by the way man is 
made, surrender and does surrender to his mer of 


Pensions the control of the work of his Bureau. He is the re- 
sponsible power; and what the Commissioner of Pensions does 
Mr. Smith records, approves, and executes. 

The reports that come to this desk from that office are written 
by the Commissioner of Pensions, or prepared in the Burean o 


Pensions. The Secretary is the conduit through which, givin 
such touch and color as he may, the work of that great Bureau an 
the work of its chief are transmitted to this House. And you, 
brave gentlemen on the other side, every one of you, know it, 
You know that Hoke Smith does not sit there to administer in 
little things. You know that what he does asthe head of a great 
Department is practically to accept the work of that Bureau as 
performed under the direction of its chosen chief. And who is 
that chosen chief? Is hehostile to the Federal soldiery? Iwant 
gentlemen to go back with me for a little while to a scene that 
will start the tingling blood through hearts on this side and the 
other alike. 

It was the 2d day of J uly, 1863, and this ae crouched ter- 
ror-stricken because the invading legions of Lee had alread 
sounded the thunders at Gettysburg. On the e 
day of that great contest to which the world stood witness, where 
the mighty forces of good and evil were in conflict—soon to set- 
tle into permanent victory for what I and many of us then be- 
lieved, and what all of us now know was the right—on that sec- 
ond day the corps of Sickles, that gallant and illustrious veteran 
soldier and gentleman who sits there [pointing] during our de- 
liberations, were engaged at Peach Orchard in front of Ceme- 
tery Hill. He was charged by Wilcox and by Barksdale, followed 
by the thronging thousands of Hill and Longstreet. The lines 
were broken. Who could stand the outnumbering, serried as- 
sault of that superb array of 3 slouch-hatted veter- 
ans when they came on the run 

Then was a spectacle as grand as any in the history of war, 
in proportion to the numbers involved, and foreshadowing the 
mightier charge of Pickett on the following day. 

Our troops, through our second line, found 
lodgment and safety under the protection of their comrades of 
the same blood and faith and strength as those that. assailed 
them. And in the very center of that vast steadfast mass the 
First Minnesota Regiment stood with this man Lochrea in its 
lines. [Applause.] He lived long, sir I Mr. GROUT], 
in your t old mountain State, and caught there the inspira- 
tion of t man who said at Ticonderoga, Surrender to me in 
the name of the t God and the Continental Co ss.” He 
was American, although born on foreign soil. th his fel- 
lows, 262 in number, with whom he had won distinction and 
honor—because unti] he marched to the flaming death of An- 
tietam, he had been but a private and a sergeant in the ranks— 
it was there the hand of reward hunted him out and made him 
a petty officer in that command, with the remnant of his com- 
mand he stood on the crest of Cemetery Hill and looked where 
our lines, their t leader smitten near to death, were in 
retreat, looked where the victorious forces were coming on; and 
then with the 262, under the command of their gallant colonel, 
he waited for results.. 

At that moment there came up that man whose wide observ- 
ant eye, whose great deeds, whose noble heart, whose brave 
soldiery have made him known to history as Hancock the Su- 
perd.” IL J Riding from the rear to where this group 
stood, po on the battle’s perilous height; he looked to the 
on terror, then turning to the devoted band, ‘‘ Charge 
those columns,” was hiscommand. I give you the facts as his- 
tory has recorded them. And at the word, this little array, in 
which Lieut. William Lochren stood (as a file closer it you please) 
steadied themselves for an onset as hopeless.as the stand of the 
Greeks at Thermopylæ. Here the broken fragments of a glo- 
rious army; there the onrush of a victorious foe. 

Those 262 men arrayed themselves in line. At the order, 
with steady steps, with lifted and gleaming guns, that command 
of 262 started down the hill toward. the front of the conflict. 
Their purpose seen and the leaden rain fell uponthem! They 
pushed forward; they increased their double-quick to a run; 
they 8 their bayonets down; they made a break in the 
center of t line, h checked the advance of those victori- 
ous veteransand gave time for the reforming of the Union com- 
mands, and saved the second day at Cemetery Ridge. [Ap- 
plause.] And in the center of that column was this man Loch- 
ren [renewed applause], to-day an honored member of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States; to-day 
preferred from the ve duties of judge; to-day his 
comrades’ cause in heart as faithfully and as clearly as when 
215 out of 262 of those comrades fell, killed and wounded, in that 
single charge, but 47 Penano saa he one of the 47! He was 
a private soldier, a noncommissimed officer, an officer. For 
three years the tap of the drum and the voice of command sum- 
mo him on 5 To tell me to-day that, be- 
cause he observes the laws of his country, because he honors 
and regards his oath, that man, paying out every he can 
and reserving onl what he must, is unfriendly to the Federal 
soldiery, stamps the whole vast procession of slanders with the 
character which they deserve—creatures of weak invention an 


malicious folly. [Long-continued applause.] = 
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Contested Election—English vs. Hilborn. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES DANIELS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 3, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of En- 
glish vs. Hilborn, from the Third Congressional district of California— 


Mr. DANIELS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I agree with the statement of the gentleman 
who has last addressed the House as to the facts which he deems 
to be supported by the evidence taken upon this contest. The 
evidence establishes the fact that as the votes were finally 
counted, the sitting member was elected by a majority of 4 votes. 
There is no question as to the vote or as to the figures. 

But the objection is made on behalf of the majority of the 
committee that fraud may be inferredagainst the gentlemen who 
had charge of conducting and managing the election, and for 
that reason and on that inference not only the returns which 
were made, and erroneously made as is conceded by the minority, 
but the ballots themselves are to be diseredited and thrown out 
of consideration. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is attempted to be maintained on the ground 
that 35 voters swear they voted for Mr. English, the contesting 
party to this controversy. That is a mistake. There were not 
thirty-five persons who were sworn; but there were quite a num- 
ber sworn, and then the rest wasmade up of the evidence of two 
or three persons who prepared the votes of the illiterate voters, 
testifying how these persons voted. Their testimony was that 
when the votes were passed into their hands forcorrection they 
were informed by the voter that he was about to vote, or de- 
sired to vote, for the Democratic ticket, that being the ticket 
on which Mr. lish was running; and these persons stated 
that they corrected the vote of the voter so as to represent the 
wishes and intention of the voter as e to them. 

Now, it is said on behalf of the position taken by the majority 
of the committee, by the ae from Indiana [Mr. BROWN 
who represents the majority, that the testimony of the officers 
who conducted and managed the election, together with the 
testimony of the other persons who attempted to establish the 
regularity of the election, is not reliable, and therefore must be 
thrown out. But if you throw out the testimony of the persons 
who were the inspectors of election and the clerk of the eee 
and the testimony of the persons who testified to changing the 
votes for the illiterate voters, then you throw out so many votes 
of the electors as to defeat the election of Mr. English. 

If you can not place reliance on the testimony of the persons 
who were e as Officers of the election, and swore they 
voted for Mr. lish and did not vote for Mr. Hilborn, and you 
throw out the evidence of Mr. Faulkner and Mr. Donahoe, two 
Democrats to whom appeals were made to prepare the illiterate 
voters’ votes, and who testify to the manner in which they pre- 
pared them, then Mr. Hilborn is elected by at least a majority 
of 4 


These persons, Donahoe and Faulkner, it will be remembered, 
had been clerks at the election, and pre the votes of the 
illiterate voters; and their testimony is to the effect that the 
election in this precinct was honestly and fairly carried on; that 
there was no irregularity or fraud, or stuffing of the ballot box, 
or any attempt made by anybody to interfere with the proper 
and regular operation of the laws. 

The testimony of these persons agrees that when the votes 
were passed up to the inspectors of election they were honestly 
and correctly placed in the ballot box, and when the voting was 
done, and they came to canvass the vote, the ballot box was 
emptied out upon a table in front of these gentlemen, and then 
Mr. Thomas, who was a Prohibitionist, was selected for the 


purpose of declar what the vote was according to the votes 
contained in the ballot box. He sat down, and from each vote 
declared the result. 


Mr. Gunn stood on one side of him, a Democratic inspector, 
and another Democrat on the other, and watched the course of 
Mr. Thomas in the discharge of this duty, but they did not feel 
the same interest in the members of Congress that they did in 
the local candidates, and therefore did notobserve as closely the 
statement that Thomas was giving upon that subject as they did 
in the cases of the other dates. 

Mistakes were observed by these two persons in the statement 
of the votes, and they were mentioned and corrected at the time, 


but they did not occur in stating the Congressional vote. In 
declaring the Congressional vote no mistakes were observed. 
But it is evident that they must have been made, for the result 
of that vote was stated as 37 for Mr. Hilburn and 15 for Mr. 
English. 

‘That there wasno intentional misstatement of the vote is sub- 
stantiated by the testimony of Mr. Thomas, who called off the 
votes, and by that of the two persons standing by him, and at ` 
the same time observing the votes. In this respect the evi- 
dence was uniform that the proceedings, as well as that relating 
to the voting and the depositing of each of the votes, were en- 
tirely regular. 

The witnesses who gave this evidence were placed upon the 
stand and were sworn and examined at the instance of con- 
testant or the persons conducting the investigation in his be- 
half. And that act was a representation that these persons were 
truthful and reliable witnesses. This principle is so well estab- 
lished everywhere that the party or person who produces a wit- 
ness and has him sworn and examined will not afterwards be 
heard in any effort to impeach such a witness. 

Mr. Shaffer, another inspector who was sworn and examined 
on behalf of the sitting member, confirmed all that was said by 
rose a the contestant. Pees vai press in 18 no s 

ence whatever giving any support to the position that the elec- 
tion was in any respect eee or illegally conducted. But 
all the witnesses agree in stating that the election was carefully 
guarded, and no vote placed in the ballot box which was not en- 
titled to go there, and that no vote so deposited was afterwards 
changed; and no vote was substituted for any vote placed in the 
ballot box. 

The district concerning which the dispute has arisen was an 
agriculturaldistrict. And the goods of the officers hold- 
ing the election has been attested whose evi- 
dence was asked on that subject. And it is too improbable for 
belief that these 1 would, either of them, be guilty of a 
fraud, punishable by fine and imprisonment, to the suc- 
cess of Mr. Hilborn, when they all voted for the contestant. 
Fraud is never presumed, but must be proved, either by positive 
evidence or the force of circumstances. And neither description 
of proof can be found in any form in this contest. The proof, on 
the contrary, is not only consistent with the fairness and legal- 
ity of the election in the Altamont precinct, but it tively es- 
tablishes that to have been the nature of this election. And as 
reliance must be placed on the uncontradicted evidence of repu- 
table and truthful persons, these facts must be accepted as 
established. If itis not, then the honesty and fairness of elec- 
tion i can not be established by human Wer 

The majority of the Committee on Elections conclude the 


election in this must be condemned as fraudulent, for ` 
the reason that the votes were numbered two of the in- 
Mr. „who also 


spectors, after * had been declared 
indorsed their initials on each vote. t that assumption is 
555 There had been some trouble in this pre- 
cinct before this election, and care was for that reason taken to 
avoid all possibility of the repetition in this instance. And it 
it was to preserve authenticevidenca of the identity of the votes 
which had been voted by the electors that the votes were num- 
bered, and the initials of the two inspectors were placed 

each vote taken from the ballot box, after it had passed 5 — 
the observation and Lory oe the hands of Mr. Thomas. And Mr. 
Gunn, who was an active Democratic inspector, testified that it 
was understood by the inspectors that these indorsements were 
by law required to be placed on each ballot. 

After the votes were canvassed in this manner and were in- 
dorsed by the two inspectors they were entered on the list of 
votes to constitute the return, and each vote was then handed to 
another of the election officers to place them on a string, and 
that was then and there done by him, and when that was done 
and the ends of the strings secured ther the votes were 
placed in a secure envelope, which was then sealed with 
wax along the edge of the lapping part of the envelope cover, 
and the olficers then wrote their names on the envelope, reach- 
ing, in doing so, the sealed part of the envelope. Theenvelope 
was then delivered to the same officer who strung the votesand 
placed them in the envelope, to be taken by him to the clerk of 
the county, and to whom he delivered them during the nextday. 

This officer, it will be remembered, was alsoa ocrat who 
voted for the contestantat this election. And the envelopeafter 
the delivery to the clerk remained with others in a corner of 
the office within the observation and oversight of the occupants 
of the office. From there the packages were deposited and se- 
curely preserved in an official safe until this lar package 
was produced as partof the evidence on the hearing of this contest. 
When the envelope was uced a part of the wax used in the 
sealing had disa; j serie one end ofthe en But the 
witnesses agre t the space did not exceed an inch and a quar- 
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ter from which the wax, which was of = poor quality, had dis- 
0 


ap . And in all other respects all election officers of 

this precinct who were sworn and examined, testified the envel- 
ope was in thesame condition in which it was when it was handed 
to the officer to take to the county clerk, and that the space 
from which the wax had disappeared was not sufficient to per- 
mit any person to insert a finger into the envelope and remove 
a single vote therefrom. 

Mr. Green and Mr. Shaffer, the two inspectors who placed the 
number on each vote, and indorsed their initials on the votes, 
inspected each vote and testified that the number and initials 
were the same which they had placed on each of the votes of 
this precinct. And their evidence was in no respect discredited 
or subjected to the slightest degreeofsuspicion. The votes were 
then counted and proved to be 29 for the contestant and 22 for 
the sitting member, Mr. Hilborn, and they accordingly elected 
the sitting member by a plurality of 4 votes. As to that there 
was not the slightest dispute. But because the election return 
from this precinct differed from the votes as they reay and in 
fact appeared, the majority of the committee concluded, and 
the House is asked to confirm that conclusion, that the elec- 
tion in this precinct was fraudulent, and not only the return 
should be set aside, but also that the votes themselves honestly 

ven, securely preserved, and positively authenticated, shail 

e and set aside, and the evidence of witnesses vot- 
ing and preparing votes, shall be accepted and acted upon in 
their place. To accept that evidence as superior to the votes, 
the law requires that the election shall be shown to be fraudu- 
lent. 

Mere mistake is not enough. And no fraud whatever ap- 
peared. The only mistake established in this precinct was a 
mistake in counting; not amistake in giving, receiving, or pre- 
serving the votes. And the effect of the mistake can extend no 
farther than to produce its correction. That is fully accom- 
plished by dis: ing the return, which proceeded on the 
mistake in the statement of the votesby Mr. Thomas. The mis- 
take did not reach or include a single one of the votes, and it 
therefore can not either logically or legally be permitted to set 
aside any one of the votes of this precinct. Full effect is given 
to the mistake by disregarding the return. After that the hon- 
est vote of the voter is the legal evidence to be acted upon. As 
to them there was neither fraud nor mistake. But they have 
been brought into this contest as they were voted by the elect- 
ors of the precinct. And they are the evidence of the choice of 

the voter. 

The law required the voter to express his choice as to the can- 
didates by a vote conforming to the forms prescribed by the laws 
of the State of California. Each of the voters has done that; 
and after having done so, the law will not permit him to change 
his vote by testifying that he intended to vote for the contestant 
instead of the sitting member. He has voted a vote which the 
law requires to be accepted and acted upon as the legal evidence 
of the voter's choice. It will notallow him afterwards to change 
his vote by swearing that he intended to vote differently. 

If aclose election can be controlled by the evidence of the 
yoters the avenue to fraud and perjury will by this ruling be 
thrown wide open, and irrepressible and unscrupulous persons 
will readily be found in sufficient numbers to overcome and set 
aside such amajority. The mischief and uncertainty resulting 
from that source may well be imagined, but it can not be accu- 
rately measured. It will prove a source of danger to the elective 
system, as well as the government depending upon it; and the 
substitution of sworn evidence for the vote of the voter has al- 
ready received the condemnation of this House, as will appear 
from statements of its rulings on preceding occasions. It has 
confirmed its committee in what was said by Mr. O’Ferrall, one 
year ago, in Greevy vs. Scull, cited above, where he says inthe 
report: 

inciple that the ballot of a voter which has been 

* 1 Arieta ay onan authorized custodian is the best evidence as to 

how or for whom he voted, and must be produced, and that the testimony 

of the voter himself is secondary and missible. 

And again: 

election; * + * they wer 

ee ge r ee ner 
unimpeachable; they could not be bribed nor corrupted. 

And in the report in Otero vs. Gallegos (1 Bartlett, 171), de- 
cided in 1856, the committee say, at page 184: 


It would be productive of unending frauds and perjuries to permit parties 
to come fo: „ after an election by ballot, and swear that they voted dif- 
ferently from what the ballots themselves exhibit. * * * The only proof 
which ought to be admitted to establish a fraud, such as that cha in this 
case, would be to show by affirmative testimony that the jud clerks, or 
some other persons actually withdrew the tickets given by the voters and 
substituted others for them; the oath of the voters should not be received to 
contradict the record and the ballots themselves. The very nature of the 
ballot renders this principle a necessity; otherwise, every election might be 
tried over a second time by the oath of the voters of the ballots de- 
posited in the boxes. 


In no fair view that can be taken of the evidence and the 
facts brought forward in this contest can it be concluded that 
the contestant has been elected. The fact is the other way; he 
has been legally defeated by the sitting member, who can not 

ustly or lawfully be deprived of his seat asa member of this 

ouse on the evidence brought beforeit. The result of the elec- 
tion depends upon the vote of this single precinct; and by the 
votes there given the sitting member has an unquestionable 
majority of 4 votes. In this proceeding the House will make a 
record which will vindicate its members as judges or serve as a 
precedent for unseating a member by the merest caprice of a 
political majority. 


The Tariff—Sugar Schedule. 


SPEEOH 
HON. ANDREW PRICE, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 23, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. PRICE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Coming asI do from the State of Louisiana, 
which is more interested in sugar than any other State in the 
Union, and from a district which is especially identified with 
that industry, and whose people depend upon it for support, I 
beg the indulgence of this House during the short time allotted 
to me while I recount briefly the history of the sugar industry 
in this country, and endeavor to show why it is entitled to con- 
sideration at the hands of this Congress. 

Before Louisiana was a part of the United States, and when 
the first tariff law was enacted in 1789, a duty was placed on ali 
grades of sugar for the 8 of raising a revenue, and irre- 
athe nat what party was in power this policy was continued 
un i 

Thus it will be seen that when Louisiana became a part of the 
Union, theearly sugar planters of that State finding themselves 
incidentally protected by the tariff which the Government im- 
posed upon sugar to secure a revenue, were tempted into and 
encouraged in the development of the sugar industry. From 
asmall beginning the crop increased until in 1861 it amounted 
to 459,419 hogsheads, which was the largestcrop which had been 
made up to that time. 

Then came the civil war which brought upon Louisiana the 
devastation shared by her sister Southern States, and the record 
shows that from 459,419 hogsheads in 1861 the crop dwindled 
down to the insignificant figures of 10,387 hogsheads in 1864. 
In fact the industry was virtually wiped out, only 3 per cent re- 
maining. 

The sugar houses were destroyed, the fields desolated, the 
levees ruined, the drainage of the country obstructed, the labor 
system changed and demoralized. When the Confederate sol- 
diers returned to their homes, broken in fortunes and possessed 
of little or nothing but hope, they started to restore and build 
up the sugar industry which had been of so much importance 
to the State of Louisiana and from which its people had received 
their chief support. 

The high duty which had been put upon sugar by the acts of 
1863 and 1866 for the purpose of Sa a revenue to defray the 
expenses of the war, and the enhanced price of sugar resulting 
from the destruction of the Louisiana crop, caused our people to 
turn again to sugar-making as a means of earning a livelihood. 
They borrowed money to rebuild their factoriesand reopen their 
fields, and they and their successors have labored on until they 
have succeeded in building up a magnificent domestic sugar in- 
dustry amounting in 1890 to 497,169 hogsheads, which was in 
excess of the crop of 1861, that having been the largest crop 
made anterior to the war. 

In 1890 there was a radical change made in sogar legislation. 
The Republican party, then fully in control of all branches of the 
Government, abandoned the duty on sugars below No. 16 Dutch 
standard in color and putin its stead a bounty, notwithstanding 
the protests of the planters and of the Louisiana representa- 
tives in Congress, irrespective of politics. The representa- 
tives not only protesting, but 8 the change. 

The following is an extract from the McKinley law of 1890: 


ted, under the pre- 


231. That on after July 1, 1891, and until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid, 
from any moneys in the propria 


not otherwise ap; 
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of section 3689 of the Revised Statutes, to the producer ot test- 
ing not less than 90 degrees the poli from bee um, or 
sugar-can within the United States, or from maple sap produced 


e 

within the Gnivea States, a bounty of 2 cents pound; and upon such 

sugar testing less than 90 d the 8 

degrees, a bounty of 1 cants poz pound, er such rulesand regulations as 

the Commissioner of Inte: hb with the approval of the Secretary 
pr 


of the Treasury, shall 

While we objected to this law we must nevertheless admit 
that the bounty has enabled the planters to continue the suc- 
cessful development of the sugar 8 

In speaking of the bounty before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Mr. John Dymond says: 

The bounty has greatlystimulated the production of sugar. In Louisiana 


the first crop under the bounty law, that of 1891, was but 180,000 tons; that 
tons, and that of 1893, from present indications, will exceed 


in competing nations, and to cover the houng paid by them. Any shrink- 
age or reduction would stop our an nali 
try. The law of 1890 has see 


yi 
ave elapsed. It has seemed to us to be an obligation of the Government 
to the 5 in the United States, made with the purpose of 
8 o industry and placing th tl 


It is a well-known fact that the Louisiana planters protested inst the 
enactment of the bounty provisions of the McKinley act. Most of them, be- 
Democrats in their party aMliations, could not bi themselves to so 
abrupt a departure from the former fiscal policy of the Government. But 
e ale now to say that under its provisions an ense impetus has 
been given to the industry of our State. Thousands of acres of land 
have reclaimed and put in order to grow cane. 2 large central fac- 
tories have been erected at a cost of many millions of dollars in different 
parts of the State. 

Skilled chemists and machinists and manufacturers have been brought 
from everywhere and given employment. The planters and sugar manu- 
facturers of Louisiana have used oftheir available capital and pledged 
their credit for years in order toobtain means to promote the growth of cane 
and the manufacture of sugar. 

It is not too much to say that 810,000,000 has been expended in that in- 
dustry in the State of Lo alone in the last year. 

We therefore view any agrees ie of the system with alarm extending tocon- 
sternation. We have been 1 to believe that the bounty enactment was in 

agreement or contract with the — growers and the Gov- 
ernment. Indeed, Mr. McKinley = 9 sar By ill of the Committee on 


not in good faith be abrogated. 

In speaking further of the sugar industry before the same com- 
mittee Mr. Dymond said: 

The value of the sugar industry in the United States is not well under- 
stood. We aTi. first, that it ís the chief industry of the State of Louis- 
iana, and that half of its people and half of its capital are directly or indi- 
rectlyengaged init. More t half a million people arə dependent upon 
the Louisiana sugar industry for their daily bread, and we have more than 
a hundred millions of dollars invested in it. 


He again says: 
It 17 said that the 825,000,000 worth of s produced in Louisiana 
is all sold to the other States of the Union and the entire amount is brought 


back to Louisiana in such supplies as are there consumed, The machinery 

used comes from Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

and New York and many of the other States. The immense amount of coal 

consonan the process of manufacture comes from Pittsburg and from 
abama. 

Our mules come from Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and Indiana; our 
cooperage from Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan; our cow peas from the Caroli- 
nas, Georgia, and Tennessee. Our boots, shoes, dry goods, and poenos and 
all the vast mass of supplies consumed in our industry, come from the other 
States of the Union, until we reach an interstate trade exceeding 850, 000, 000, 
anamount which untilnow, or until very recently, exceeds the entire amount 
of our trade with the rest of this hemisphere, Cuba and Brazil excepted. 


To form an idea of the importance of the domestic sugar in- 
terests you have but to refer to tables showing the crops of the 
world to there find that the United States stands fourth in rank 
among the cane-producing countries. 

Crops of the world. 
(Willett & Gray's estimates of cane-sugar crops, December 14, 1893.] 


1892-93. | 1891-92. 


United States (beets 20,000) 250,000} 28,725 
Canada (beets) _..---...... 300 500 
838,000 | 08, 386 
50, 000 70, 000 
52, 000 50, 993 
60,000 52, 677 
25, 000 27,557 
24: 000 30, 000 
34,000 20, 000 
42, 000 46, 000 
9,000 10, 000 
20, 000 24, 000 
8, 000 10, 000 
2,000 2000 


Crops of the world—Continued. 


Central America: 
Salvador — ioan ees 


Nicaragua. 
British Honduras (Belize) 
South Ameri 


Japan (consumption 125,000 t 
Mostly imported) 


Phili è Islands 
Cochin: China... 
Wotal In Asig< oc ocesaccesccvecenese 
Australia and Polynesia: 
eensland 


Total cane-sugar production 3.116, 100 
Total beet-sugar production (Licht). 3,416,000 | 3,501,920 
Grand total cane and beet sugar pro- 

ane E S AAN DNS 6, 673, 012 


production 


The . table will show what a marked increase has 
been made in the development of the beet industry: 


Beet sugar production in the United States. 


And now, when this success has been achieved in the deyel- 
opment of this great domestic sugar ans aoa when over 


$100,000,000 has been invested in the State of Louisiana alone, 
and when half of that State is directly or indirectly dependent 
upon it, to say nothing of the amount of money and the number 
of people engaged in the beet-sugar industry, which is now so 
important a factor, is it possible that this Congress is going to 
destroy this agricultural industry and reduce to poverty and 
distress the multitude of people who are dependent upon it? 
The sugar industry of Louisiana ramifies every department 
of life in the southern half of the State. Not only the planters 
themselves, whoare but the distributing agents, as it were of the 
money which passes through their hands; not only the laborers 
upon the sugar plantations, but the merchants, the lawyers, the 
doctors, the steamboatmen, railroad men, bankers, and in fact 
all classes are alike, directly or indirectly, dependent upon it. 
The population of Louisiana dependent upon the sugar indus- 
try numbers over half a million, and more than equals the popu- 
lation ofeach of the following States: New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Florida, Delaware, Colorado, Oregon, and 
Washington. It is two to three times as big as Montana, twice 
as large as North Dakota, five times as great as Idaho, seven times 
as great as Wyoming, and ten times as great as Nevada. 
Comparative population. 


S885 
888838823 


C —— SS y 


To show the importance of the domestic sugar industry, I de- 
sire to say that in a letter received from the secre of the 
New Orleans Sugar Exchange, a gentleman of high c ter 
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and an authority on the sugar question, he shows from tables 
sent me that the range of prices is lower during the marketing 
ofthe Louisiana crop, and that during that period there is a 
saving to thesugar consumers of the United States, according 
to his estimate, of over $6,000,000, 

Notwithstanding the importance and magnitude of the sugar 
industry of the United States much has been said because the 
bounty which is paid goes primarily toonly afew hundred magar 
prođucers who manufacture the cane and beetsinto sugar. n- 
tlemen exclaim that it is an outrage for so few 
such a large amount under the bounty law. T 
that these sugar-producers are but the mediums h whose 
hands is distributed the money which goes for the t of 
all who are in anywise connected with the sugar industry of the 


country. 

The bounty is aform of protection which is seen, and under 
which the amount paid toevery direct beneficiary is known, but 
the other formsof protection give those whoare beneficiaries just 
as great advantages as the bounty system does. Take, for in- 
stance, the woolen manufactures. There are only 2,489 woolen 
manufactories in the United States, according to the Census of 
1890, and those 2,489 establishments get under this bill a protec- 
tion of 40 percent, or $4outof every $10 on the value of the woolen 

that are sold in the United States. 

There are only 904 cotton manufactories in the United States 
according to Census Bulletin No. 242, and yet the duty on cot- 
ton 2 enables the manufacturer to receive an indirect 
bounty in the way of a tariff many times in excess of the bounty 
now paid to sugar- producers. 

According to the Census of 1890 there were only 838 steel and 
iron manufacturing establishments in the United States, and yet 
the tariff, which is an indirect bounty, enables them to gather 
from the people of this country a sum many times as great as 
the bounty. As the duty on cotton goods and steel and iron 
does not benefit the manufacturer alone, but those who are in 
every way connected, directly and 5 with those indus- 
tries, so does the bounty on sugar go to the benefit of eve 
in the United States who is in anywise connected wit 

industry, be the connection ever so remote. 
e we from the State of i Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, protested and voted against the bounty, as has 
already been said, now that it has been given fora iod, 
and the ple have adapted the ves to the conditions 
which arise under it and accepted it in good faith from the 
Government, they claim that it is not right for those who are 
intrusted with the great task of reforming the tariff system to 
— * sugar producers less fairly than they do the other in- 
ustries. 

In reforming the tariff all should be treated alike, fairly, and 

justly, and equitably; if the tariff has to be reduced let every 


yah —— 
ey shou w 


interest bear its proportion, but do not crush out 
while others pasty a 8 undisturbed. n 
eans Committee 
of the tariff bill, said, “We 


more open and offensive form in the same spirit we have dealt 
with other schedules where large property ——— are at stake, 
we have reported a provision for its repeal by such stages as 
shall gradually obliterate it from our laws, while permitting 
those who have invested 3 under the expectation of 
its continuance, reasonable e in which they may prepare to 
take their stand with the other industries of the country.” 
Here is what the bill proposes: 


ScHEDULE E—SUGAR, 
180. That the bounties authorized to be paid to producers 
tion 231 of the act entitled “An act to reduce . comune nthe dave 
for other approved October 1, 1800. shail be reduced one-eighth 
- img with J 1, 1805, and extending to Jul 1185 inclusi Ad shalt 
181. All above No. 16, Dutch 5 3 
5 0. 1 standard in color, 
Sye ce . 8 
jugar and confectionery, made wholly or in part of sugar, 
refined, when ‘tinctures, colored, or in ping 


posi 

ving was 
ears only of which 
under this bill to 


bounty 55 
within w 


sugar beso 
as to be of little or no benefit. The duty on sugar above 
16 Dutch standard has been cut in half, that is to say, from one- 
half cent to one-fourth cent per pound. 
_ Mr. Chairman, it would seem that if there is any warrant or 
justification for building up any industry it would be the do- 
mestic sugar industry in order to save even a part of the immense 
amount of money which is annually paid out for foreign sugars 
by the people of the United States. We send abroad about $115, 
000,000 a year for cane and beet sugar, as shown by the follow- 
ing table taken from the Reportof the Commissioner of Internal 

venue: 


Statement showing the imports of sugar into the United States, by countries, during the year ended June 30, 1893. 
[Table furnished by the Bureau of Statistics September 21, 1893.] 


Countries from which imported. 


French 
Spanish 


[oS eae tf RE ROSA te 


Total amount of sugar import „ caceasnancen ence ncesncases-asecncsnncsas+-=---0ens=----POUNAS..8, 766, 445, S47 
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All of this sugar can be produced in the United States and 
we have in the State of Louisiana alone enough land suitable 
for the cultivation of cane to produce three times as much as is 
needed by the people of the United States, besides the millions 
of acres in other States adapted to the cultivation of beets. 

The Statistical Abstract shows that we exported in 1892: Cot- 
ton, $258,461,241; wheat, $161,399,132; corn, $41,590,460. 

It takes about half the value of our cotton exported to pay for 
the sugar which we buy abroad; it takes nearly all the value of 
the wheat exported, or nearly three times the value of the corn 
exported to pay for the foreign sugar consumed by the Ameri- 
og sea eae 

en corn, wheat, and other agricultural products are now 
being produced in such abundance in this country as to bring 
about a great depression in their values, why should we not en- 
courage the production of sugar and save at least a part of the 
large amount which we annually spent for foreign sugar? 
hen we realize that the people of the United States con- 
sume more sugar per capita than any other people in the world 
except those in England, it does seem that no legislation should 
be enacted which would tend to retard the development of the 
sugar industry in this country. The following table shows the 
dee per capita in the United States and European 
countries: 


CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR. 


of sugar consumed 
eee and the United States: 


The follo table gives the number of 
year by — tee 


bitant of the countries of 


50, 045, 000 23.56 23.92 18. 30 
22 815, 000 16.05 14. 99 
500; 000 20. 46 28.72 25. 33 
” 190, 000 10.34 10.00 10. 16 
4, 565, 000 28. 28 27.81 17.92 
6, 250, 000 21.29 21. 62 2121 
2.280, 000 43. 63 41.02 38. 20 
6, 800, 000 24.14 2.48 21.12 
30, 710, 000 7.18 7.91 8.90 
5, 050, 000 3.90 3.88 4.85 
17.500, 000 11.08 9.12 8.84 
4.780, 000 12.43 14.80 12. 08 
33, 500, 000 80.73 78.75 73.23 
3, 250, 000 5. 16 4.14 8. 98 
2 225, 000 8. 62 10.12 10.58 
2, 200, 000 2.81 8.77 4.74 
18, 510, 000 9. 30 811 5.95 
2, 980, 000 31.30 32.91 20.98 
64 88 
48 23 
. 00 


The 
in Europe and in the semitrop 
portion of the world’s sugar is produced, as com 

for labor in this country, makes it im ble for the 8 
dustry in the United States to develop unless it is treated with 
fairness by Congress. 

I submit the following table taken from the Consular Reports, 
entitled Labor in Foreign Countries, 1884,” page 210, volume 1. 

I give this table because Germany is the largest beet sugar 
3 country in the world: 


great differences in the prices paid for agricultural labor 
countries where the largest 
with prices 


Table showing the average price of agricultural labor in Germany. 


It should also be borne in mind that all the machinery used 
in ue yoe of sugar must purchased in a protected 
market. 

Besides, the sugar industry is surrounded by such circum- 
stances that it can not compete or sell in what ht be termed 
anatural market. The sugars produced in the United States, 
and indeed in the other cane-producing sections of the world, have 
to compete with the bounty-fed beet sugars imported from the 
European countries. i 

The export bounty paid upon these sugars enables them to be 
sold cheaper than the price which would bs asked for other su- 
gars ina natural or normal market. That is to say the prices of 
cane sugars have to be forced down in order to compete with 
the sugars which have the advantage of a bounty. 

Mr. Ernest Howard, a writer on the sugar bounty, says: 
Germany spends prany $16,000,000 in bounties on export 
sugars; France, $5,000,000; Belgium, $2,500,000; Austria, $2,- 
500,000; Holland, $750,000;” besides other countries paying 
amounts too small to mention. 

To show the feeling which exists in the State of Louisiana on 
the subject of the repeal of the bounty, I quote the follo 
from the New Orleans Times-Democrat, a prominent and lead- 
ing Democratic paper: 


in the expediency of a sugar tax for rey- 
ago as strenuously to the proposed bou 
22 Like the 


out its own 
Weare of : 
uous government; we rep’ 
that the Democratic party when it comes into power—but whose 
into does not break the continuity of entitled to 
itself of, or to play fast and loose with, the contractual obligations under- 
taken previously by the Government. 


It will not do for gentlemen to say that because rey Merz: 
prove of bounties that they are w to violate the faith of the 
Government, and by thus breaking faith to render worthless the 
property of a large number of its citizens, and bring desolation 
to homes of thousands of the laboring people of this coun- 
try. The great principle of justice should govern the action of 
this Congress. 

But, Mr. Chairman,if gentlemen say that their principios are 
so strong and pronoun against recognizing a bounty at all, 
that they are not willing to consider the song moral claims that 
the sugar producers have upon them, then if the law of 1890 ig 
changed in any respect whatever, the Democratic party should 
have the courage to stand by one of its oldest creeds of ‘TARIFF 
FOR REVENUE” and a liberal revenue duty upon sugar, 
thus incidentally saving from destruction the sugar producers of 
this country who would be ruined if the bounty was repealed and 
no compensating duty given. 


The most ardent Democrat on this floor should not hesitate to 


vote for a duty on at a time when 
Government is so sadly in need of money to pay daily expenses, 
and at a time when the condition of the ry is such that it 
is necessary to issue bonds. 

Tosuch gentlemen as are afraid of giving somebody protection 
I would say that the duty on sugar, while yielding an enormous 
revenue to the Government, would incidentally give less pro- 
tection than would be given by placing a duty upon anything 
else which is prod in this country. Indeed itis a better 
article upon which to raise a revenue from the standpoint of the 
extreme “ tariff for revenue only” advocates than even tea or 
coffee; for the reason that we ad is so much cheaper than either 
of these articles that a duty imposed upon it would not advance 
the price so as to work any great hardship. 

If, in their judgment, the bounty must go, then let Demo- 
crats, like brave men, reimpose a duty upon sugar sufficiently 
high to replete the Treasury, and save from oblivion the do- 
mestic sugar industry. By Li inte this course Congress would 
be but following in the footsteps of every Democratic Sash 
that has preceded it and be following the advice of many of the 
most distinguished and conspicuous leaders of the party, not 
only of the past, but of the persen, day. 

I need only refer you to what has been said on the subject b, 
afew of the many prominent Democrats who have advocate 
that duty as one of the best means of raising a revenue. 

Mr. Bu the last Democratic President before Mr. 
Cleveland, said in a speech delivered in the Senate August, 1842: 


Sugar is as much a necessary of life as tea or coffee, but we have alarge 
interest in its manufacture in interest which I would never 
abandon because wy a do 


the Treasury of the 
y 


it ts connected with agriculture. We must 
sugar or we destroy its culture.—Congressional Globe, 1842, page 
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Hon, Michael C. Kerr, of Indiana, at one time the Speaker of 
this House, said: 


The duties collected on these articles (tea, coffee, and sugar) are least in‘ 
juriousor 1 9 N27 to the people or their produotive interests and ca 


and nearly 

wy... 
Hon. Daniel Manning, Mr, Cleveland’s first Secretary of the 

Treasury, in his financial report for the year 1886, said: 

Our own sugar crop is so very small a part of the amount of sugar we con- 
sume that sugar next to articles wholly produced abroad, like tea and 
coffee, in suitability for taxation, on the ground that its consumption is 
universal, that the tax is easily and cheaply collected, and that the increased 

ce paid by the consumers is an unconsidered trifie, and that which is taken 
m the taxpayers soss into the taxpayers’ treasury, and not into a few 
private bank accoun 


Secretary Manning in this same report speaks of the inei- 
dental benefit of the sugar tax to our cane-sugar producers who 
are under the harrow of the beet-sugar competition and the 
German bounty.” 

In the minorit al ge on the McKinley bill, signed by such 
Democrats as Jo Carlisle, ROGER Q. MILLS, BENTON Mo- 
SOLEO — R. n = aE 195 N P. 9 a 1 

owing e is found referr to the remov: y the Mc- 
Kinley bill of the duty on sugar: 

The duties imposed on imported sugar, even at the present rate, are 
mainly for revenue, and about nine-ten of the char, oe the people on 
account of these duties into the public Treasury for the support of the 
Government, and only about one-tenth can be added to the prices of the do- 
mestic product. The tax, therefore, is far more just and equitable than the 


taxes on cotton and woolen goods, linen goods, andmany other articles now 
subject to high rates of duty. 


Yet this bill leaves sugar without a duty, while it places a 
auy upon woolen and linen goods. 
r. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky in his debate on the McKin- 
ley bill said: 
Iam in favor of such a reduction of the duty on sugar as will make it a 
fairly revenue duty, but Iam in favor of stopp at that point, because it 


is very nearly the only article upon which to put a tariff which furnishes 
the peculiarities which ought to be in a tax. 


Mr. ABBOTT of Texas said: 


The Democratic party recognizing the fact that only about one-eighth of 
the sugar consumed in this country is raised at home contended that it 
is better to lay a revenue tax on that article rather than to lay a burden- 
some tax on the necessaries of life. 


Hon. Henry Watterson, in a recent speech upon the tariff, 
said thatif he had the forming of a tariff bill that he would 
bema with sugar at the top of the list of revenue-producing 
articles. 

I could quote from many other Democrats who have spoken in 
advocacy of a duty upon sugar. 

The Democratic party should not unnecessarily cripple or de- 
stroy any industry, but should bear in mind the conservative 
views expressed by Mr. Cleveland, who said in his first message 
to Congress in 1885: 

Justice and fairness dictate that in any modification of our present laws 
relating to the revenue that the industries and interests which have been 


encouraged by such laws, and in which our citizens have large investments, 
should not be ruthlessly injured or destroyed. 


And in his second annual message occurs this language: 


In readjusting the burdens of Federal taxation a sound public policy re- 
quires that sucn of our citizens as have built up large and important indus- 
tries, under present conditions, should not be suddenly and to their injury 
deprived of advantages to which they have adapted their business. 


Then in his message of December 4, 1893, we have this: 


While we stanchly adhere to eN e that only the necessity of revy- 
enue justifies the imposition of tariff duties and other Federal taxation, and 
that they should be limited by strict economy, we can not close our eyes to 
the fact that conditions have grown up among ts which in justice and fair- 
ness call for discriminating care in the distribution of such duties and taxa- 
tion as the emergencies of our Government actually demand. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the State of Louisiana deserves some 
consideration at the hands of this Democratic Congress. 

From that State every Representative on this flooris a Demo- 
crat, a State which gave in the last Presidential campaign over 
60,000 eg pia for Grover Cleveland and the Democratic ticket. 

We feel we should have your careful and earnest consideration 
in this matter, and to those of you who oppose a bounty I say 
again that you should be fair to our people and place a duty on 
sugar, especially when the country so needs the revenue. 

fir Chairman, the Democratic party ought not to strike down 
the chief industry of our State, and thus compel us of Louisiana 
to return to our people with the humiliating statement that they 
have been crushed by the ty whose fortunes they have been 
endeavoring to uphold. I hope this bill will be changed and 
amended before it is finally voted upon, and I trust that it will 
be so amended that it will deal justly byall the industries of the 
country, and treat our State with such fairness that we can give 
it our cordial and earnest support. 


eir increased cost on account of duties goes into the eas- 


Leland Stanford, 


REMARKS 


or 9 


HON. GEORGE D. WIS E, 


OF VIRGINIA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 12, 1894. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the mem- 
ory of Hon. Leland Stanford, late a Senator from the State of California— 

Mr. WISE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the death of Leland Stanford, California 
lost an honored and useful Senator, the country a distinguished 
and patriotic citizen, and humanity a generous benefactor. An 
impartial view of his career from the cradle to the grave, leads 
to the conclusion that he was a man of uncommon intellectual 
vigor and indomitable energy. In the contemplation of his 
achievements the wonder grows that he was able to accomplish 
so much. Starting without the aid of influential friends or in- 
herited wealth he carved his way tofortune andfame. In the 
story of his life the ambitious and aspiring youth of our country 
will find encouragement and inspiration. 

Having received such education and training as could be ac- 
quired in the common schools of his native county, he entered 
upon the study of the law in the city of Albany, and continued 
in the preparation for the duties of that profession until he went, 
in 1848, to Port Washington, Wis., to begin its practice. Lit- 
tle can be said of his career as a lawyer, because its duration 
was limited by the happening of an event which caused the 
abandonment of all aspirations in that direction, and the change 
of the currents of his life. The destruction vy ore of his library 
and 3 his goods, turned his eyes to that splendid Com- 
monwealth on the Pacific with which his name is so intimately 
associated in history. From the ashes of that calamity he rose 
in splendor and strength. 

He was married to Miss Lathrop in Albany in 1850, and in 1852 
became a citizen of California. The slow and irksome ways of 
professional life were abandoned to engage in more remunera- 
tive employment. The times, circumstances, and events were 
auspicious, and the conditions favorable for undertaking and 
conducting large enterprises to successful terminations. Cali- 
fornia had 13 been admitted into the sisterhood of States, 
and was being rapidly peopled by heroy and adventurous immi- 
grants, attracted by the descriptions of its glorious climate and 
rich sources of wealth. Bayard Taylor spoke of this State as— 


The youngest, fairest far of which our world can boast. 


In the years succeeding the foundation of the Commonwealth 
Leland Stanford bore a conspicuous part, both in political move- 
ments and industrial developments. Among such men as com- 
posed the early settlers of California, force and character were 
necessary to the attainment of success. Having the qualities 
which fitted him for direction amid such conditions as prevailed 
in the new State he forged to the front and became a leader. 

I will not say that he made the opportunities for the acquire- 
ment of wealth and distinction, but he had the wisdom and 
courage to seize those which he found. Itwas by his 5 
tion in the construction of a transcontinental railway that he ac- 
quired the greater part of his riches. He was the prime mover 
in this grand enterprise. The idea of connecting and binding 
together the two oceans with bands of steel did not originate 
with him. It had been entertained even before the cession of 
the Golden State by Mexico, and after that event the subject 
received some attention in the American Congress. The ad=- 
vantages to flow from the completion of that great project wera 
apparent to others 3 he became an actor in the busy 
scenes of life. As far k as 1832, its accomplishment became 
the object of the anxious thought of Hartwell Carver of New 
York. This gentleman spent many long and anxious years and 
many thousands of dollars in efforts to promote the scheme, but 
the times were notripe for the realization of this bright dream. 

The stirring events which culminated in civil war impressed 
upon the nation the supreme importance of rapid communication 
between the Atlanticand Pacific. The difficulties were great, and 
to many seemed insurmountable, but the necessity foraction pro- 
duced the firm resolve to overcome all obstacles. A long and 
trackless desert was to be traversed, and the snow-capped Sierra 
stood there like a grim sentinel to prevent the passage. This’ 
would have seemed an impossible task to any but the resolute 
men who undertook its performance. 
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His account of the beginning of the enterprise is interesting, 
and I will give it in his own language: 8 
assed act loo! to the con- 
5 o, V afew gentlemen poking in California 
met together, and as a result of their meeting concluded to have pre 
surveys made over the Sierra Nevada Mountains, to see if it were possible 
to build a railroad across them. Civil engineers had declared that it was 
not practicable to build a road over these mouutains, The result of that ex- 
ploration was that a road could be built, and we finally organized a com- 
pany in 1861 having that object in view. 

Mr. Judah was the engineer upon whose advice they depended 
in reaching their determination. The leaders in this great 
movement were Leland Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, Charles 
Crocker, and Mark Hopkins. To them is chiefly due the credit 
for the success with which it was crowned. 3 

Leland Stanford turned the first spadeful of dirt in this work 
on the 22d day of February, 1863, and its completion was an- 
nounced at Promontory on May 10, 1869, by his driving a golden 
spike with a silver hammer. Notwithstanding his connection 
with the construction of the Central Pacific Railway and other 
large enterprises, he found time for attention to affairs of state 
and participation in political contests. y 

He was elected governor of California in 1861, and served in 
that position for the period of two years, when he declined to be 
a candidate for a second term. No greater praise could be be- 
stowed upon him as governor of his imperial State than is found 
in the recital of the fact that the representatives of both parties 
in the Legislature united in commending his administration as 
honest, able, and upright. In 1885 he was elected to the Senate 
of the United States, and continued a member of that body until 
his death in June, 1893. It is too early to speak at length of his 
career in that exalted position. It is enough to say that he was 
regarded as a strong and forceful Senator, true to all the 1 5 
trusts committed to his keeping, and ever faithful in the 
charge of all his duties. 

While he did not appear often in debate, he was an impressive 

er, being always earnest, clear, and direct in the presenta- 
tion of his views. The chief glory of his life was in the estab- 
lishmentand munificent endowment of that splendid seat of learn- 
ing, which bears the name of the beloved son who preceded him 
to the undiscovered country beyond the grave. In the institu- 
tion of this university for the intellectual, moral, and physical 
development and training of the youth of ourcountry, he dis- 
played that broad conception of the value and importance of edu- 
cation which commands our highest admiration. That noble 
woman who was the tender and devoted partner of his bosom, 
and who shared his joys and sorrows, his triumphs and defeats, 
joined in this magnificent work, and upon her devolves the 
sacred duty of carrying it into execution. 

In the following simple words spoken to a friend is disclosed 
the inspiration of their generous and noble benefaction: ‘' We 
are happy in our work. We do not feel that we are making 
great sacrifices. We feel that we are working with and for the 
Almighty Providence.” The man whose deeds have their foun- 
dation in such elevated sentiments must be regarded as a model 
worthy ofimitation. He did not use power for selfish gratifica- 
tion, but rightly considered that it imposed upon him greater 
responsibility. 

Leland Stanford was a broad-gauged, liberal, and patriotic 
citizen, whose name and fame are dear to his countrymen. 
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OF IOWA, 
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Monday, March 12, 1894. 


The Senate hay under consideration the bill (H. R. 49 4 
coinage of the er bullion held in the Treasury: BS ee set eit Pre 

Mr. ALLISON said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: When I made the motion a few days ago to 
reconsider the vote by which the pending bill was ordered to a 
third reading, I didsofor the purpose mainly of curing what I be- 
lieve to be manifest defects in the bill in its first section, and also 
for the purpose of striking out all, or at least a portion, of the sec- 
ond section. It was not then my purpose, nor is it now my pur- 
pose, to enter into the debate of the general question as to what 
we shall do hereafter for silver or what we shall refrain from 
doing. I know that when the purchasing clause of the Sherman 


act was repealed last fall, in November, there was a pledge made 
by some Senators on this floor on the other side of the Chamber, 
anda A peat 24 embodied in the bill itself, thatsome further action 


should be taken in this regard. I had hoped and still hope that 
the currency legislation ofour country, which has been so often 
characterized on the other side of this Chamber as a piece of 
8 and mosaic, would at the present session, or at least 

uring the present Congress, find some general solution. But 
that does not yet appear. 

Now, we find coming to us from the House of Representatives 
a bill which deals wholly with one question, and that is the 
question what this Government shall do with the silver it has 
now in the Treasury and which lies there in the form of bullion, 
and how we shall treat the currency issued to purchase it. I can 
hardly agree with those who think that the bullion in its pres- 
ent form is not available for any purpose save one, and that is 
for sale. Itis true that we can not redeem any of our paper ob- 
ligations in the bullion. Wecan not make the bullion available 
for the redemption of the obligations of the Government except 
by coining it or selling it. I have yet to hear in this Chamber 
a suggestion made by any Senator or by any committee of the 
Senate that it is the purpose of the Congress of the United States 
either present or remote, to authorize the sale of the bullion; an 
without such authority sale is impossible. Therefore it is clear 
that at some time, if we do not deal with the question now, we 
shall be obliged to deal with it. 

Iam willing to deal with it now so far as we can, but I do not 
believe the method of dealing with it proposed in this bill isa 
wise method, when it includes things wholly irrelevant to and 
outside of the question of its coinage. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has now the authority, if he chooses to exercise it, as 
I understand the act of 1890, to coin every dollar of the bullion 
for the purpose of roaceming the Treasury notes oustanding, if 
he, in his discretion, deems it necessary to do so. He does not 
see proper to exercise the authority, nor does there seem to be 
any necessity for its exercise at this moment, unless it be to pa 
current expenditures through the seigniorage, and that for t 
purpose he will be compelled to coin all the bullion in order to 
utilize the seigniorage, or that we shall give by statute addi- 
tional power whereby $55,000,000 of coin may be created out of 
the surplus which arises trom the purchasing price of the bul- 
lion as compared with its coinage value in advance of the coin- 
age authorized by the act of 1890. 

1 do not agree with some Senators as to the construction of the 
original Sherman act. Its history is perhaps familiar to every 
Senator on this floor. The Sherman act was a compromise, as 
we heard many times on this floor in the discussion of the silver- 
purchase repeal bill. It was an act which was intended to be 
temporary and to meet conflicting views by settling nothing, 
practically, but only to bridge over a present condition. There 
were men on this floor who were dissatisfied with what was 
known as the Bland law, which by way of decoration has an ad- 
dition added to it sometimes. They said we were pouring into 
the channels of circulation metallic money inferior as respects 
the money standard authorized by our laws, namely, the gold 
standard, and that therefore we must get rid of the feature of 
that law which required the coining of the silver purchased at 
the rate of $2,000,000 worth per month. There were others who 
insisted that in lieu of that we should enter upon the experi- 
ment of opening our mints to the free and unlimited coinage, at 
the ratio of 16 to 1, of all silver that might come to our mints, 
without respect to what other nations might do. There were 
still others, not ee who were in favor of discarding at once 
all relation to and all alliance with silver, and going forward 
straight to a gold standard and a gold circulation alone. 

I bee) ath then a rather conservative position upon this ques- 
tion. I believed that it would be wiser tolet well enough alone 
and follow the maxim which some conservatives on the other 
side of this Chamber are now following, of making haste slowly. 
We had sent to us in 1889 in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Windom (who had given great attention to this 
subject, and who desired to solve it so as to utilize our own 
silver in some form and at the same time provide a constantly 
increasing circulation upon the single standard of gold), a sug- 

estion that we should brand all silver that came to our shores 
n such a form that it could not be utilized at our mints, and 
that we should use all the product of the American mines, re- 
ceive it into the Treasury at its bullion value on the day of re- 
ceipt, and pay for it in Treasury notes; and having so received 
it and issued notes for it we could again, at our own discretion 


and will, orat the will and discretion of the Secretary, redeem 
those notes in coined money, or we could pay them in bullion by 
weighing out in ounces the current value of silver bullion at the 
time of such redemption, and the Bland law, so called, should 
cease in its operation, and that no more silver should be coined. 

It was believed by many, certainly by members of the Com- 
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mittee on Finance who then madea report upon the subject, that 
‘Treasury 


whilst this operation on the tof the might work 

well in the beginning it would only be a few years, or a few 

months perhaps—certainly only a few years—when the accumu- 
lated bullion in the Treasury would operate to depreciate the 

rice of the bullion that came from the mines, and therefore 
fhe Treasury and the producer of silver would come in com- 
petition, and thus the price of silver bullion would be con- 
stantly depreciating by this double competition in the market. 

So the Senate Finance Committee, and the Senate afterwards, 

adopted a scheme whereby a part of ‘ne, pilaa of the Secretary 
. should be adopted, namely, that he sho buy the bullion in 

open market to the extent of a certain number of ounces each 
month, and we should issue the Treasury notes in payment for 
the bullion. which Treasury notesshould be a legal tender, hav- 
ing the qualities which we now understand them to have, and 
be redeemed in coin. 

The House of Representatives 
These two measures were compro in the act which is crys- 
tallized and knownas theSherman act. Bothoriginal bills pro- 
vided for the purchase of silver bullion; the one contemplated 
the exchange of notes for the bullion on demand, the other for 
coinage. I do not agree with those who believe that there is a 
special trust in any way created by the purchase of the silver 
bullion whereby the bullion and all of it must be held in the 

ry as security for the payment of the notes issued. Ido 
not find thattrust inspecific terms in thelaw. There is no pro- 
vision for its sale, and no one stated in the debate that it would 
or could be sold. I find in the phraseology employed only the 

declaration that a specified portion should be coined within a 

ven time, and the remainder to be coined in the discretion of 

e Secretary of the Treasury; that no greater or less amount of 
the Treasury notes so called ‘‘shall be outstanding at any time 

than the cost of the silver bullion and the standard silver dol- 
lars coined therefrom,” thus limiting the total amount of Treas- 
ury notes which should at any time remain in circulation, this 
clause ping only a limitation upon the quantity of such notes, 
and not a pledge for their redemption. 

That pronon was in the original Senate bill. It was a part 
of our plan and scheme, which wasreported by the Finance Com- 
mittee to the Senate. I may be mistaken in my construction; I 
may have a different idea from others who ticipated in this 
legislation, but that was a declaration limiting the issue of the 
Treasury notes, which were to have special qualities not obtain- 
ing or belo’ to any paper issued in the United States except 
those notes. hen the compromise act was upon, it ap- 
pears in two places that provision was made for the redemption 
of those notes. In the second section it is provided— 

That the issued in accordance with the provisions of this 
act shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, at the of the United 
States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the U; States, and 
When so redeemed may be reissned. 

But it appears that those who finally framed the law were not 
satisfied with that declaration of redemption, and the following 
provision is found later in the same section: 

t demand of the holder of any of the notes herein 
vided fon the Secretary of the Sual, . ab he 
may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin, at his discretion, 
it being egram ion eaii the United States to maintain the two met- 
als on a parity with e: other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio 
as may be provided by law. 

And the last clause was not in either bill as originally passed, 
but was intended to take the place of the provision in the House 
bill for redemption in silver bullion at its value in gold. 

This was regarded by some as an essential and by all as an 
important and a vital addition, intended to give additional 
strength to the provision before inserted in the same section for 
the redemption of the Treasury notes in coin, and was a part of 
the compromise between the two Houses. sore 

Mr. STEWART. What effect did the third section have in 
that connection? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will state to the Senator from Nevada that 
Tam just about to dea! with the third section. 

a STEWART. I shall be glad to hear the Senator on that 
point. 

Mr. ALLISON. The third section of the law of 1890 under- 
took to deal with the bullion. While the second section deals 
with the notes that are to be issued, the third section deals 
with the result of the purchase. What is it? 

Mr. STEWART. It deals with the notes too; it deals with 


the whole subject. 
The Senator from Nevada will see later on 


d a different measure. 


Mr. ALLISON. 
the distinction I desire to make, if I have not already made it 
clear, The third section provides— 

the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 ounces 


That 
of the silver under the provisions of this act into 
Aver dollars until ist day of July, 1801— 


That isa mandatory provision. There is no discretion there 
vested in the Secretary of the Treasury, either as ts the 
amount of bullion to be used or the number of coins to be issued, 
or the time when they are to be issued. As I have said, that is 
a mandatory provision. There were perhaps two reasons why 
that provision was inserted. One was to make it mandatory 
that a certain amount of silver should be immediately put in 
the Treasury for the purpose of redeeming these notes: and seo- 
ondly, probably, for the purpose of continuing the mints at least 
for another year in the prosecution of the co 0. 

Now, having thus promod a mandatory provision for the 
coining of a portion of the bullion, the section continues: 
and after that time he shall coin of the silve: 

8 Pro actas pero as may be necoasary essary to provide for the ros 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me toask 
him a question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think any further coinago 
of silver at this time is necessary for the redemption of those 
notes in silver coin? 

Mr. TELLER, It was a command that he should coin just as 
much silver as the-notes were put out. 

Mr. ALLISON. In answer to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Rhode Island I will say I do not think so, but neither am I pre- 
pared to say that that was the intentand perpos of the framers 
of the law, as derived from the language I have read, although 
I have no doubt that was in the mind of most of the men who 
framed it, and it may be construed, I think, either to include all 
or only so much as may be necessary. It is ambiguous in that 


regard. 

Nir. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa if 
the clear interpretation of that language is not that it was a 
command that the Secretary of the Treasury should coin the 
bullion, not what might be called for, but an amount equal to 
5 e = ch pane eet ee what 0 ery" 

Š . Very well; it m so an 
think fairly so. is * 3 

Mr. STEWART. I wish to ask a question for information. 
Have not silver certificates been issued on all that has been 
coined, or is there some in the Treasury yet? 

Mr. TELLER. There is some in the Treasury yet. 

Mr. ALLISON, I understand that no silver certificates have 
been issued upon the silver that was coined under the provi- 
sions of the third section. 

Mr. STEWART. There has been nearly $7,000,000 issued. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the seignio 2 

Mr. TELLER. Les; that is the eee 

Mr. ALLISON, All the silver coined under the law of 1890 
has attached to it what is denominated in the pending b ill as 
seigniorage, which seigniorage isthe residuum that remains after 
the difference between the bullion value in the market and the 
coin value at the mint is found. The difference, not the seign- 
iorage, is found the momenta pound of silver bullion is pur- 
chased, because the moment a pound of silver is purchased the 
number of grains in the pound and the number of dollars in sil- 
ver that the pound of silver will create, are just as well known 
as after it is coined. 

Mr. MILLS. And how much was paid for it? 

Mr. ALLISON, And howmuch was paid for it. The resid- 
uum is the seigniorage contemplated in the bill, which seignior- 
sgo arises under existing law when the silver is coined, and not 

fore. 

Mr.STEWART. And they are issuing certificates now on 
the seigniorage. 

Mr. ALLISON. ied Raed a perfect right to do so upon the 
bullion already coined, because that seigniorage by the terms 
of the law is covered into the Treasury as money, and therefore 
is a part of the money of the Treasury, and can be used, and 
when used silver certificates may be issued upon the deposit of 
the resulting coins. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, Isnot the exact amountof seign- 
sorado AD before the silver is coined just as well as after- 
wards? 


Mr. ALLISON. We know the amount, of course, as it is the 
difference between the purchase price and the dollars coined at 
the mint. 

Mr. PLATT. But it is notseigniorage until the coinage takes 


lace. 

5 Mr. ALLISON. It is not seigniorage until the coinage takes 
lace as a matter of course, because seigniorage is clearly de- 
ned in the statutes and is perfectly well understood. 

Mr. PALMER. Isho like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if he understands that the whole mass of silver purchased stands 
p ed for the redemption of the Treasury notes issued for ite 
purchase to only a specific amount of the coinage value? 
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Mr. ALLISON. When we speak of a pledge I understand we 
speak of a thing that is segre set apart, and devoted to a 
particular purpose. Now, purchase of bullion is defined in 
the second section, and in the third section as respects what is 
to be done with it. 

Mr. PALMER. I understand the Senator from Iowa holds 
that the Treasury notes issued in the purchase of bullion rest 
upon the credit of the Government, and are to be d by the 
Government, and that the bullion purchased constitutes no se- 
curity or pledge for the redemption of the notes? 

Mr. ALLISON. When the Senator says security,“ of course 
he reaches another point which I have not yet ussed. I 
wass g of the segregation of the bullion in the Treasury. 
I have now stated what I understand to be the position of this 
question up to the present moment as respects the silver bullion 
and the dollars coined therefrom. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. LI understood the Senator from Iowa to say 
in the commencement of his remarks that he believes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury now has the right under the act of 1890 
to peat 2 the bullion which remains in the Treasury. 

Mr. GEORGE. Fifty-five million dollars? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No: the whole of it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Including the $55,030,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Now, has the Secretary of the Treasury 
any right, unless he believes in the exercise of his discretion 
thatit is necessary, to coin the bullion for the redemption of 
Treasury notes? 

Mr. ALLISON. Probably not, or atleast he does not choose 
to exereise it withoutsome further legislation. 

Mr. TELLER. I think he has the right. 

Mr. ALLISON. The clause is open at least to the construc- 
tion that he can, if he chooses, coin all. He can eoin a silver 
dollar for every dollar of Treasury notes in circulation, if he so 
interprets his authority, as the retion is given to him. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Will the Senator from Lowa allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. ON. Certainly. 

Mr. SQUIRE. As a matter of fact, can the Secretary of the 
Treasury redeem the Treasury notes in anything else unless 
this bullion were coined? 

Mr. ALLISON. As a fact, the Secretary of the Treasury can 
redeem those notes out of any means of redemption he has in 
the Treasury, and it is so expressly provided. Ihave read the 
section the re of the notes. 


Mr. LINDSAY. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if under the management of the Treasury De ment any of the 
Treasury notes have been regarded as redeemed so as to 
be retired unless they have been redeemed in silver? 

Mr. ALLISON, Ihave no doubt they could not be redeemed 
in any other way than in silver if they are to be retired and can- 
celled, a portion of the silver bullion having been coined, because 
there isa restriction upon the Secretary of the Treasury that 
he shall at no time have in eireulation an amount of the notes 
in excess of the original cost and the coined money. ‘Therefore, 
when he redeems the notes in silver he is bound to retire them, 
as I understand the law. When he redeems them in gold he can 
reissue them, and I suppose he has reissued them. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam sure my colleague on the committee 
does not wish to be misunderstood. By reading the plain pro- 
visions of the law I think he will find that the notes must be, or 
aa be, in the language of the law, reissued under any eireum- 

ces. 

Mr. PLATT. There is no distinction as to gold or silver. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no distinction as to whether they 
are redeemed in gold or silver. There is no such thing as a final 
er peg in pie emay hag iina ia the Snae — — Kentucky 

udes . dem: exchange forother purposes 
as money and their reissue from time to time, aN 

Mr. HOAR. [should like to inquire of the Senator from Iowa 
whether the word “redeemed” in the second section is used in 
one ether sense than the word “ redemption” in the third sec- 

on 0 

Mr. ALLISON, Yes, it is. I think I can point the distine- 
3 Tee question 5 the amount of the notes that can 

t ras respects the purchase. Now, 
when that is done the Secretary of the Treasury is bound to have 
no more and no less of the notes in circulation 
the bullion before any was coined. 
there was attached to it the other provision, that the notes 
should never be any greater or any less in amount than the cost 


of the silver bullion together with the silver eoined therefrom. 
So if the cost of the silver bullion and the silver coined there- 
from together, by the redemption from the coins, would make 


more notes, they must then be canceled orretired. If 
it would make less Treasury notes the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury must reissue them. That is the plain and clear interpreta- 
tion of the law as I understand it. 

Mr. PLATT. Would it not always be a constant amount in 


any event? 


Mr. ALLISON. If that be true I have not examined that 
point with care. Has the Senator from Connecticut done so? 

Mr. PLATT. Ihave not. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido notthinkit would be a constant amount 
in any event, because the moment you coin the silver bullion or 
any part of it you create a certain number of dollars which are 
to be accounted for, as well as the cost of the bullion itself not 

et coined, the coined dollars, together with the cost of the bul- 

ion uncoined, always measure the amount of the T notes 
to be keptin circulation. Now, I have detailed what I conceive 
to aipuei construction of the act of 1890, at least as I under- 
stand it, 

What is the thing we call seigniorage? It is clearly defined 
everywhere where treated of in our statutes. It is that resid- 
uum which arises from coinage, and by the law it is twice a 
year covered into the Treasury and made an asset of the Treas- 
ury. After taking out the cost of the coinage and the expense, 
we a year the remainder is covered into the Treasury. That 

seign e. 

Now, we come to the first objection that I have to the phrasa- 
ology of the bill. The biil provides practically that the $55,- 
000,00 shall not be covered into the Treasury. As the first sec- 
tion stands it provides that it shall be a separate and distinct 
fund outside of and separated from every fund in the Treasury, 
and that it shall be used for a single pur liedly for 
only one purpose, and that is that it shall and the 
silver certificates issued thereon shall be used in the payment 
of public 1 This money thus coined and the silver 
certificates issued thereon do not go into the Treasury. It is 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to use these coins for 
this 3 or practically by implieation for this only pur - 
pose. as ever before a law so preparet? Have we ever in 
any statute declared that a fund e Treasury should be set 


tonly fora le „that is, the pa: nt of public 
z at tt Shoat be used, and the PEAR of 


expenditures, and t 
the Treasury should exercise no discretion as to the kind of 
funds he pays for public expenditures? 

Under the first section of the propanol law if the quarterly in- 
terest on the Ist of April, if you please, should become due, is 
he not obliged to use the silver certificates and the silver dol- 
lars in payment of interest upon the public debt, thus discrimi- 
nating, if I may use that term, as respects these expenditures 
against every other fund in the Treasury, and in favor of this 
one, whieh is not in the Treasury at all by the terms of the pro- 
posed statute? That is my first objection to the of 
the pending bill, that it creates a special fund which never goes 
into the Treasury in accord with the formsof law which we pre- 
scribe as necessary essentials to put money in the Treasury. 

Now, in the next place, without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, I maintain that the first section authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury in his discretion not only to issue $55,000,000 of 
Silver certificates upon coined dollars or upon dollars that are 
to be coined, but he can in his discretion exercise the power to 
issue $55,009,000 of silver certificaves upon no dollars at all. 

Mr. DOLPH. And upon no other security or deposit. 

Mr. ALLISON. And upon no deposit and no security. The 
money which we authorize him in bill to pay out at his own 
discretion is to go into the great volume of silver certificates 
which are now in cireulation and which have actual coined dol- 
lars behind them, without any coined dollars in the Treasury 


ee Aare them. 
r. DAV, A double issue? 
Mr. ALLISON. A double issue. Now, the Secretary of the 


Treasury is authorized to coin $55,000,000. The amount of 

seigniorage, as it is ealled, which is the difference between the 

coin value and the purehase cost of the bullion, is named in the 

bill. I have read the bill up to the point where it requires the 

Secretary of the 1 use these 8 her 3 

issued upon them for a single purpose. Now, w. can he 

do under this section? : 

T : 8 ne 
9 Treasury may, in his discretion, if the needs of the 
Do what?— 

issue silver certificates in excess of such coinage. 
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000—that is the first imperative 
and issue $55,000,000 more. The latter clause is not exhausted 
after all the seigniorage is gomon, but is still operative, and if 


rovision—then he may go on 


there were nothing else in the bill except what I have read he 

could issue silver certificates in his discretion to the limit of a 

thousand million dollars, or without met hae ed if the Treasury 

needed it. That is as plain as the = h lan e can make 

it. Now, what is the limitation upon this unlimited authority? 
xcess shall not ex the ami 

eee — Sos e ‘ceed ount of the seigniorage 

Mr. DOLPH. This excess. 

Mr. ALLISON. This excess, which he can issue by the very 
letter of the proposed law, after every dollar of the bullion is 
coined—that i the amount of the seigniorage, that is in round 
numbers $55,000,000. The discretion is not confined to him dur- 
ing the process of coinage, and by fair implication he ought not 
to exercise it until every dollar is coined by the very language 
of the bill, because when he undertakes to issue those certifi- 
cates in advance of coinage he issues them without positive au- 
thority to do so, the theory of this provision being that he will 
issue the certificates as the coinage is created, having a silver 
dollar in the Treasury when the certificates are issued. 

It is said that this proviso limits his authority. How does it 
limit his authority? It limits it as to the amount, which is, in 
substance, that he shall not coin more than $2 for one of every 
coined dollar there is to be placed in the Treasury under the 
coinage of the seignoriage, so called. If Senators on this floor 
are willing to vote the authority to a Secretary of the Treasury, 
to be exercised in his discretion, of issuing $55,000,000 of paper 
money with no security behind it, no promise to redeem it, and 
no silver dollars surrounding it or deposited for it, then the 
are willing to do what has never yet been done by the Unite 
States; they will issue practically fiat money. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not a legal tender. 

Mr. ALLISON. Nota legal tender, but receivable for cus- 


toms and other dues. 

Mr. HOAR. Perpetual in the matter of time. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no limit of time. He may do it in 
one year, or in ten years if the needs of the Treasury require it. 
If I were in favor of the general pu of the pending bill I 
should never consent to aire my vote for the issuance of $55,- 
000,000 without the deposit of an oqan number of dollars, and 
without a particle of security behind it as respects silver or any 
other thing. 

Therefore, when I saw that this section was defective in this 
regard I turned to see what possible defense there could be for 
such an extraordinary proposition at this time. I found that 
the bill was reported from a committee to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 3d day of February; thatit was debated and dis- 
cussed elsewhere in ways which I need not speak of and that at 
the last moment of time a substitute was offered for the first 
time embodying this provision, and that when a Representative 
endeavored to construe the bill thus sought to be amended he 
was shut down as by a knife in the middle of a sentence by the 
announcement that the hour had arrived when a vote must bə 
taken. So the bill as it came to us did not undergo the crucible 
of debate. It has never been discussed as respects these provi- 
sions. Here is a new provision inserted at the last moment. I 
presume I am in order when I say without any opportunity any- 
where for criticism respecting it, or amendment, or suggestion 
of amendment, or suggestion of explanation it came into this 

Chamber. 

I need only say that there was a general desire in this Chamber 
that the measure should be got out of the way before we enter 
upon the long and tedious discussion of the tariff. But it so hap- 
pened that some of us were called from this Chamber, as all of 
us are called from it more or less every day. I happened to be 
called out for a moment. I came into the Chamber and found we 
were operating under the third Toaig of the bill and the power 
of amendment cut off, a thing which I submit has never before 
been done in the history of the Senate Chamber since the days of 
its first organization until this moment in the way this was done, 
without general consent for its reconsideration afterwards, at- 
tention being called to it. The third reading cut off amend- 
ment. I came in and inquired of a Senator whether the bill had 
passed to its third reading, and he said it had. 

1 inquired of another Senator and he said it had not and wasstill 
subject toamendment. At that moment the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. PALMER] came to a seat in front of me and inquired 
of the Presiding Officer whether the bill was open to amend- 
ment. The Presiding Officer answered that it was not, that it 
had passed to its third reading, and thereupon I rose in mye 
and moyed a reconsideration. I do not wish to go into the de- 
bate and the discussion that preceded that moment of time. Ican 
only say that if any Senator on this floor desires to cut off debate 
in way and by the sudden processes that were around us at 
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that moment, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] with- 
drawing his amendment, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] not knowing that it was withdrawn and asking for its 
reading . that is to be the way that bills contain- 
ing radical, inherent, and serious defects are to be pushed 
through, then it is a new method of legislation in this Chamber. 
So much for the first section of the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. ALLISON, Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Upon the whole, does the Senator from Iowa 
assert that the first section of the bill authorizes the issuance of 
silver certificates herons the amount specified, $55,000,000? 

Mr. ALLISON. No} only $55,000,000 in excess of the $55,000,- 
000 to be coined. 

Mr. PLATT. One hundred and ten million dollars in all. 

Mr. ALLISON. One hundred and ten million dollars in all. 
If there is any other possible construction of that provision I can 
not see it. 

Mr. GEORGE. The position of the Senator from Iowa is that 
$110,000,000 of certificates may be issued on the seigniorage of 
$55,000,000? 

It is, and I have no doubt of it. 

Now, Mr. President, as respects the second section of the bill, 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. vani has argued at great 
length one phase of that section which I willspeak of only briefly. 
The second section of the bill provides for the coinage of the re- 
siduum of the silver; that is, of enough of the silver to make a 
silver dollar for each Treasury note in circulation. That is the 
first thing to be done by the second section. If I were to criti- 
cise it closely, I could criticise that phraseology also. I read it: 

That as fast as the bullion shall be coined for the redemption of said notes 
thenotes shall not be reissued, but shall be canceled. 

Suppose they are not in the Treasury? How can those notes 
be dealt with until they have come into the Treasury? Cer- 
tainly they can not be. But when those notes do come in they 
are to be canceled and retired, and there shall be issued in lieu 
of them silver certificates for the amount of the coin. 

Mr. PLATT. Suppose they are paid in for customs? 

Mr. ALLISON, It is the same. 

Mr. PLATT. Then they are not subject to redemption? 

Mr. ALLISON. Whenever those notes get into the Treasury 
by any method they are to be canceled and silver certificates 
issued in lieu of them. Twenty-seven million dollars of those 
notes came into the Treasury in a single month, largely for cus- 
toms, as I can show from the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I shall not go into that, however, because I wish to 
ask Senators why it is that they want to disturb the finances of 
our country as respects our circulating money by compelling a 
total onango of $153,000,000 from one kind of currency to an- 
other? hat are the Treasury notes? They are greenbacks. 
Nay, they are not only greenbacks, but they have a quality that 
greenbacks do not have; they are receivable for customs, and 
greenbacks are not so receivable. 
os SQUIRE. Are not silver certificates receivable for cus- 

ms? 

Mr. ALLISON. But the greenbacks are not. 

Mr. SQUIRE. There is no change in that respect. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no change in that respect. But 
the silver certificates are not legal tender, and the Treasury 
notes are. They are of the highest class of notes that the Gov- 
ernment has issued. Now, is it because we want to degrade 
these notes, is it because we want to discredit them, is it be- 
cause we want to discredit any form of our own paper money 
that we insist upon this rapid change of one form of paper for 
another cer y as . y the silver can be coined? 

I do not agree with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] 
when he suggests or intimates that it might be wiser to retire 
all these notes under certain conditions not named. Until we 
have some new and comprehensive e of currency which 
looks to the divorcement of the United States from the issue of 

per money, I am in favor of the maintenance of the green- 
2 circulation, and Ishall not cast any vote which looks to or 
in any way countenances the destruction of this circulation or 
any part ofit. And yet that is what this bill ee I have 
no fear that those who have a special regard for the greenback 
circulation will support the bill until that feature of it, at least, 
is eliminated. 

Now, if I had my own way, I will say that I would rather fol- 
low the lamented Senator Beck of Kentucky, who wanted sil- 
ver certificates as fast as they came into the Treasury to be con- 
verted into coin certificates. If weare to make anew departure 
and upturn and upheave our currency in order that it may be in 
absolute confusion, let us do it by regulating it so as to make it 
sure that itis all upon an equality and that the farmer in my 
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State, or in any State, who holds a silver certificate will not be 
cheated in the end, 1f there is at any time to be a depreciation 
of this form of paper money; that he shall stand upon an equal- 
ity with the millionaires, whom we hear described so often, or 
at least with the great bankers who have their reserves and who 
know how to segregate and assort money in order tosecure what 
they regard as the best, 
we are to go either at a slow pace or a rapid pace to a de- 
reciated currency, I want, when that time comes, that we shall 
ave in the hands of the farmers and the laborers and the me- 
chanics of this caini as good paper money as is to be found in 
the banks. I want all our paper money to stand on an equality, 
and do not wish b; Sa erage even to degrade any part of it. 
Mr. MILLS. r ck advocated coin notes, which is bet- 


ter. 

Mr. ALLISON. He advocated coin notes, which is better. 

Mr. MILLS. Not certificates. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, here we are rushing pellmell into a 
disorganization and a reorganization in part of our currency. 

I wish to call attention to another provision in this bill which 
is ambiguous, to say the least, and which will lead to great con- 
fusion in theredemption of the Treasury notes,and may require 
them to be redeemed in silver only. 

I will read the provision: 

That as fast as the bullion shall be coined for the redemption of said 
notes, the notes shall not be reissued but shall be canceled and destroyed in 
amounts equal to the coin held at any time in the Treasury, derived from 
the coinage herein provided for, andsilver certificates shall be issued on such 
coin in the manner now provided by law. 

This provision may, in its terms, require that hereafter these 
notes shall be redeemed either in silver or, if in gold, operate so 
as to contract the volume of paper money. It provides when 
these notes come into the Treasury silver certificates shall be 
issued on such coinin the manner now provided by law, i. e., upon 
the deposit of silver dollars. This limitation as to the deposit 
of silver dollars is not in the first section. Now, if the notes 
shall be redeemed in gold, the silver remains in the Treasury 
and certificates can not be issued, butthe notes must be canceled. 
The Secretary, I have no doubt, could use these silver dollars in 

yment of expenditures, and would be compelled to do so in or- 
er to lay the foundation for theissue of certificates. Thisisan 
indirect, if not a direct, method of forcing the Secretary to re- 
deem the Treasury notes in silver whether he wishes to or not, 
in his discretion. 

What is the haste for the passage of the second section of this 
bill? By its own terms, ex propria vigore, it can not begin to be 
executed for eighteen months or two years. There is no pre- 
tense or pretext that yon can coin more than $3,000,000 a month 
at our mints, using the mints at their utmost proper capacity 
for coinage, which will require eighteen months in round num- 
bers, or nineteen months, to coin the $55,000,000 of the seignior- 
age, so called. Vet, although nearly two years are tointervene, 
we are to pass a species of legislation which will bind us hand 
and foot and put gyves upon our wrists as respects this whole 
question of coinage and currency derived therefrom, although 
within two years we may feel that it is of the utmost importance 
that we should make some other change as respects this whole 
question. 

Mr. SQUIRE. May I ask the Senator one more question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. SQUIRE. The Senator remarked that the Treasury 
notes are more valuable than silver certificates because they 
are a bez tender, in addition to having the auality of being 
receivable for customs duties. Iwish to ask him. in view ofthat 
fact, as he says that the money changers, the bankers, have the 
knowledge requisite to enable them to assort the various kinds 
of money, is it not probable that the Treasury notes would be 
kept out of the Treasury, would not get into the Treasury, and 
that other money would be used in making payments of duties 
to the Government? The Treasury notes having a superior 
quality, being legal tender, is it not probable that they would 
be kept in the hands of the men who assort money? 

Mr. ALLISON. Possibly that might be true, but if that be 
true then why deal with this question now. That is only an 
argument, I take it, in support of what I am about to say. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We might have another issue then. 

Mr: ALLISON. We might have another issue then, but 
there is a difficulty that lies in the pathway. By this legisla- 
tion we purposely discredit the silver certificates. We could 
do no more to discredit them if we puta brand upon them, and 
said, Here is money that is not as good as other money,” be- 
cause by legislation we shall have compelled the best paper 
money that there is in circulation to be discarded and destroyed 
in order that we might issue these certificates. $ 

Will it not be said that this change is made because of the 
qualities inherent in the Treasury notes and not found in the 
substituted certificates? 
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So, Mr. President, finding no fault with the policy which de- 
clares that this seigniorage, so called, is nota trust fund, and 
believing as I do believe that we have a right to deal with it, I 
am utterly opposed to the complicated method provided for in 
this bill as it now stands. Without fear of contradiction, I say 
that there has been no opportunity todebate it anywhere in the 
United States with a view of proposing amendments; and yet 
we are to run it through here with the second section, which 
can not take effect for eighteen months or two years, in order 
that we may discredit at this moment a portion of the paper 
money of our country. $ 

Why are we undertaking to do this? What is the emergency 
and what is the haste? You must remember when this bill was 
first introduced (and it was introduced apparently to get rid of 
the necessity of borrowing $50,000,000) it was intended to be a 
peer and a soporific which would tide over the peril in our 

reasury for some time at least; but it came so slowly in its 
consideration that the Secretary of the Treasury, believing it 
was necessary to maintain the public credit and provide for cur- 
rent expenditures that he should have a large sum of money, 
made a loan of $50,000,000, although this was not done untilafter 
the bill was introduced, and introduced, as it was supposed, for 
the purpose of making it unnecessary to borrow money. 

Now, it may be that the emergencies Spon the Treasury are 
so great and the necessities are so great thatin addition to the 
$50,000,000 we must have $55,000,000 more, or $110,000,000 more, 
immediately, as authorized by this bill. Ifso, then there may 
be excuse for this haste. If not so, then there is no excuse 
for it. 

This bullion is slumbering in the Treasury and it can slum- 
ber there until we can get some comprehensive and sensible 
method of dealing with it, or at least until we can amend the 
pence bill. I am ready to deal with it now, if need be. I 

ave never believed that any portion of the bullion would be 
sold. I do not believe that it would be wise policy on the part 
of the Government at any period to sell this bullion or any part 
of it. Therefore, it must be coined sooner or later, and I amin 
favor of coining it under favorable conditions and with proper 
limitations as resped the currency flowing from it.. I was 
willing that it might lie there for a time until we could see 
whether there could be some international or other arrange- 
ment as respects the ratio at which it should be coined, ete., 
because without going into the 9 of ratio (and I do not 
intend to do so) I have the belief that when silver is restored to 
its original position as part of the world’s money in full use, as 
I believe it will be restored at no remote period, the ratio will 
not be our ratio of 16 to 1, but it will be the ratio of the world’s 

silver practically, 153 to 1. 

I believe that if this was to come in the near future, inasmuch 
as we have $153,000,000 of this money out in the form of Treas- 
uiy notes representing the bullion, we could well afford to lie 
still for a brief period, at least as respects the settlement of the 
coinage as a measure, and we need not at this moment fret our- 
selves about it. But here comes, I may say thrown upon us, a 
position where we can not even amend the bill, where we can 
not, with all its defects, cross a t“ or dot an “i” in it under 
our rules, with no necessity for its passage at this moment with- 
out consideration as respects its amendment, if at all, unless Sen- 
ators will say that our Treasury is bankrupt, which they can not 


say. 4 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator from Iowa 
one question before he sits down? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator from Iowa, I pre- 
sume, rests his argument that the bill authorizes adouble issue, 
or twice $55,000,000, upon the use of the word excess in the 
first line of the proviso to the first section. Does not the Senator 
believe that a court in construing the bill, taking into considera- 
tion not merely the literal words of the proviso, but the whole 
scope and purpose of the bill, as apparent on the face of the bill 
itself, the purpose being simply to transfer from bullion into 
coin the seigniorage, in the first place, and issue certificates on 
that, and, secondly, as rapidly as possible, transfer the remain- 
ing bullion into coin and issue certificates, replacing the legal- 
tender Treasury notes issued under the Sherman law by certifi- 
cates, looking at the law in that light, having evidently these 
purposes and none other, would not any court construe the word 
* excess” there to mean certificates? In other words, would not 
the court, taking into consideration the whole bill from begin- 
ning to end, hold that that proviso should be read“ that said 
certificates shall not exceed the amount of the seigniorage as 
herein authorized to be coined.” 

Mr. ALLISON. Manifestly not, Mr. President. The truth 
is that the Senator from Oregon gathers the meaning of the bill 
from his own intellect and not from the bill itself. There are 
three purposes in the bill. One is to issue $55,000,000 upon the 
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seigniorage, so called; another is to issue $55,000,000 without 
g added to it, and another is to coin the rem = 
lion and withdraw Treasury notes and issue silver certificates in- 


stead. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I admit the literal meaning. I 
admit that if you follow the letter it means what the Senator 
says, but I do not think any court would give it that construc- 
tion. 


Mr. ALLISON. Let me read the language so that there will 
be no mistake about it. What is the provision of the bill? 

And such coin— 

That is, all this coin 
or the silver certificates issued thereon, shall be used in the payment of pub- 
licexpenditures— 

Is not thatclear? Is not that purpose apparent? Now, what 
next? - 
and the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, if the needs of 
the Treasury demand it, issue silver certificates in excess of such coinage. 

I want to ask the Senator from Oregon, who is a good lawyer, 
familiar with the construction of statutes, if the phrase that I 
have read exhausts itself when this 855,000, 000 of silver is coined? 
Is there not a living, positive provision here after every dollar 
of that money is coined? I leaye thut to any lawyer to decide 
for himself. ; 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa a 
question. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Lunderstood the Senator's argument to be that 
the $55,030,000, whatever the amount may be, isto be duplicated, 
and that for the last half of that duplicate inamountthere is no 
obligation for redemption of any sort. 

Mr. ALLISON. No obligation other than that redemption 
which will come from its receipt for public dues and public pay- 
ments, because they are to be silver certificates without coin 
the Treasury as the law requires. 

Mr. HOA What I want to understand is whether the 
Phra e “silver certificates,” in this proposed legislation, does 
not derive its meaning and the obligation which itimposes upon 
the Government from the act to which it is an addition, and 
therefore, when the act of 1890 has declared that the Treasury 
notes, which are in fact silver certificates, shall be redeemed in 
gold, or silver, at the discretion of the Someta of the Treas- 
ury, although there may be no silver deposited for this particu- 
lar issue, does not the obligation still rest upon the Department? 

Mr. ALLISON. By no means, because Treasury notes are 
contemplated and provided for in the original act of 1890. These 
issues proposed are silver certificates, and therefore they have 
no me us of redemption, unless there is silver behind them in 
contemplation of law. 

— “gta Are not silver certificates provided in the law 
of 1 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are not silver certificates; they are 
Treasury notes. 

Mr. ALLISON. They are a different kind of notes. I repeat, 
the provision which 1 have read is a substantive provision— 
after every dollar of this money has been coined—and there can 
be no doubt as to the effect. Therefore, the proviso at the end 
of the section is a limitation upon the last clause, and not a lim- 
itation upon anything else. 

Mr. President, I do not share with the view expressed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin and others in this debate as respects 
our ability to maintain specie payments upon our present stand- 
ard of money; and a word upon that point at thistime. I regard 
our ability to maintain at par all our currency as resting upon 
the total amount of gold coin in our country as well as in the 
Treasury, and that ability will not be seriously disturbed except 
by means of the balance of trade running against us, requiring 
large exportations of our gold. We have here a Treasurystate- 
ment already alluded to by the Senator from Wisconsin) of the 
situation as re ts ourcurrency and our metallic money on the 
Ist day of March. It is shown that in round numbers we had in 
the United States on the Ist day of March, 1894, $527,000,000— 
Ionly k in round numbers—of gold coin, of which there was 
in the Treasury on the Ist day of March, as stated by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, $107,000,000. 

Mr. PLATT. Over and above that held for gold certificates. 

Mr. ALLISON. Over and above that held for gold certifi- 
cates; whilst on the Ist day of February, although there was as 
much money in the country practically as there was on the Ist 

of there was in the Treasury at that date only about 

s 3 ee in ae 5 or sca words, 
uring the month o ‘ebruary the retary. Treasury 
made a negotiation of $50,000,000 which yielded to the 8 
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gold in a sing 
tly, and without disturb- 


ing the financial situation nee, ae ae ae 
„000, mo = 


was this change of, in round numbers, 


tion into the vaults of the Treasury without any apparent dis- 
turbance in our financial situation. 

Now, what does that show? It shows that we are strong as 
respects our 2 We hold to-day, as shown by this statement, 
one-sixth of the gold money of the world, although we have less 
than one-eighteenth of the population. Therefore there is no 
danger, under existing conditions, as I believe, to our paper 
money, as respects itsdepreviation in its existing volume, unless 
that danger shall come by means of an adverse balance of trade; 
and, being interested as the Senator from Wisconsin seems to be 
interested strongly in behalf of maintaining existing conditions 
in this regard, I would discourage for myself any change of our 
statutes, whether they be tariif statutes, or otherwise, which 
would endanger this balance of trade, and which will compel us 
to export gold in addition to what we export of other things to 
meet an adverse balance of trade. 

The fact that we are making, or 


d 1 to make, radical 
changes in our tariff laws, may and probably will precipitate 
this adverse co 


The danger as respects our gold payments lies not in any little 
incident as re our circulation, although I believe they will 
be endangered by this bill unless it is amended in material re- 
spects. I believe it would be a direct blow at the stability of 
our currency to pass the bill without amendment, but with 
amendments such as I have suggested I do not believe it would 
have that serious effect. 

But this manipulation of the — AEN the Treasury in the 
month of February discloses another thing, and that is that we 
do notat this moment need additional currency in the United 
States—I mean for circulation. The Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. WOLCOTT] takes my statement literally. In other words, 
we have a sufficient circulation in the United States for our pres- 
ent business. The amount of business in our country has dwin- 


dled one third in the last year. 


Mr. TELLER. Why? 

Mr. ALLISON. It has dwindled because of a variety of 
reasons which I shall not undertake at 5 o’clock to go into. It 
has arisen from a variety of causes, which we will have enough 
time to debate and in which I do not greatly disagree with the 
Senator from Colorado as respects one of them, the degradation 
of our silver as money. Here are 811, 000, 000, 000 less exchan: 
in the eleven months last past than in the eleven prior months. 
Now, it can not be that we must have as much currency to carry 
on two-thirds of the business of our country as we required a 
year ago to carry on the whole of it. I only allude to this for 
the purpose of stating that for the single purpose of the enlarge- 
ment of the currency of our country there is no pressing neces- 
sity for such a measure as this, because our currency, as com- 
pared with what it wasa year ago, is one-third more as respects 
the amount of business transacted. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator believe that if the cur- 
rency of the country is reduced business should be reduced to 
8 with the currency? Would he make the currency 
fit the business? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator asks me that question, knowing 
perfectly well that I do not wish to do either. The existing dis- 
tress in our country does not arise wholly from any one cause, 
but it arises froma variety of causes. That distress began in 
1893, and it continues to this hour, and no panacea that he or I 
could offer will restore it within the next two years. 

Mr. STEWART. It can be restored in three months. 

Mr. GEORGE. And no part of the distress comes from a de- 
ficiency in the amount of the currency? Is that the Senator's 
position? 

Mr. ALLISON. Tam speaking of the volume of paper money 
in the United States. Iam notsp of that great and lar 
question of the money of the world, or of the destruction of the 
silver and the attempted destruction of one-half of the money of 
the world. I know perfectly well, and believe, and have often 
stated on this floor, that, if you strike down one-half of the me- 
tallic money of the world you must in the nature of thi re- 
duce prices to . extent. But I am speak of 
the paper money that we have for local circulation in the United 
States as having been regarded as sufficient two years ago, and 
if our currency then was sufficient for business needs, certainly 
it is sufficient now when we have only two-thirds of the volume 
of business we had then. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood the Senator to say that we had 
a third less currency now than we had a year ago, and that we 
had enough then to carry on the business of the country? 

Mr. STEWART. There is one-third less business now. 

Mr. ALLISON. We have largely increased our currency in 
the last year and the volume of business has largely diminis 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood the Senator to say that there 
was no need for an increase of the currency. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator does understand me to say that 
merely for the purpose of securing circulating money to carry 
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on the existing business in the United States there is no press- 
ing necessity for this measure. Why? Because our business 
is one-third less than it was a year ago, and we have nearly 
$100,000,000 more money in circulation now than we had a year 
ago. That is all I mean to say. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then the opinion of the Senator is that the 
volume of money in the United States is amply sufficient for the 
business of the country? 5 

Mr. ALLISON. By no means. I mean to say that the things 
which have disturbed us in the past, and which are disturbing 
us now, are the impediments which have been and are put in the 
pathway of the business of the country, and are causing the dis- 
tress,and nota present lack of currency. What I mean to say 
is that no little additional amount of paper money will restore 
business in our country to its normal status, that it needs severer 
medicine. I will say to the Senator, than the homeopathic dose 
which is proposed in this bill in the hope that it may in some 
degree alleviate our situation. 
| Mr. STEWART. What severer medicine would the Senator 
recommend? 

Mr. GEORGE. Then, the proposition of the Senator from 
Iowa is that the addition proposed by this bill isso small that it 
W do any good; that we need a larger addition. Is that 
the 2 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir, that is not my position at all. Iwill 
say to Senators now that they can not get me into that debate 
and I have especially avoided the debate —of the larger question 
about silver and gold, and the large question of disturbing our 
industries and labor by tariff changes. I believe in the restora- 
tion of silver; as does the Senator from Mississippi. I believe 
in so restoring it as that its restoration will be permanent. I 
believe in an ample and proper supply of money for our own 
coun lf we had a prosperous business situation, as weshould 
have, if we were enabled to secure work for all our people at fair 
wages, that would bring a demand for additional currency, but 
that demand is not to day or to-morrow or next week under the 
depressing conditions of „which will be more de 
as the days and the weeks go by. Having pointed out the im- 
perfections of this bill, and only some of them, which I regard 
as serious objections to its passage, I have made the motion to 
reconsider in order that proper amendments: may be ee 
and considered by the Senate, and if such opportunity is not 
given, I can not give the bill the sanction of my vote. 

For convenience of reference, I append a copy of the bill to 
my remarks: š 


other p to the amount of the gain or seigniorage of such bullion, 
to wit: The sum of $55,156,081, and such coin or the silver cerciticates issued 
thereon shall be used in the payment of public expenditures, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may, in his discretion if the needs of the Treasury de- 
mand it. issue silver certificates in excess of such coinage: Provided, That 
said excess shall not exceed the amount of the seigniorage as herein author- 


ized to be coined. 

SEC. 2 After the coinage vided for in the first section of this act, the 
remainder of the silver on purchased in ce of said act of July 
14, 1890, shall be coined into legal-tender standard silver dollars as fast as 

ssible, and the coin shall be held in the Treasury for the redemption of 

e Treasury notes issued in the purchase of said bullion. That as fast as 
the bullion shall be coined for the redemption of said notes the notes shall 
not be reissued, but shall be canceled and destroyed in amounts equal to the 
coin held at any time in the bee derived from the col herein pro- 
vided for, and silver certificates shall be issued on such coin in the manner 
now provided by law: Provided, That this act shall not be construed to 
change existing law relating to the legal-tender character or mode of re- 
demption of the Treasury notes issued under said act of July 14, 1890. 

Src. 3. That a sutiicient sum of money is hereby appropriated to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act. 


Silver Coinage. 
SPEECH 
HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 1, 1894. 
The H being in Commi f the Whole, 
ation the bill 1H. . 4955) — e 
Treasury, and for other purposes 

Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In = — time given me I desire to ex- 
press my earnest approval of the pen bill. The first propo- 
sition is to coin the seigniorage Ate 5 which means 
an increase of the circulating medium to the extent of about 
fifty-five million ofdollars. The e need and must have more 
currency. The second proposition is the one to which gentle- 


men repose ting the Wall-street idea of finance have been the 
most bitterlyopposed. That section seems more objectionable 
to them than any other portion of the bill. Now, Iam unable to 
comprehend why any objection should be made to that section. 
There are outstanding at present about 8150, 000,000 of certificates 
issued under the purchase made under the Sherman act. At 
present these certificatesare redeemedin gold. Whenredeemed 
they are again reissued by the Government. They are then 
a presented and redeemed in gold. 

Under the operations of the present law the holders of these 
certificates can present them at the Treasury on Monday and 
get 8150. 000, 000 of gold for them; they are reissued by the Treas- 
ury on Tuesday, presented again on Wednesday and $150,000,000 
of gold again obtained: reissued on Thursday. presented again 
on Friday. and the Treasury depleted of another $150,000,000. 
Thus the raid can be repeated withoutlimit. Under such a fool- 
ish system there can be no protection given the gold reserve. 
It is completely at the mercy of the greed and avarice of the 
holdersof these certificates. Nosaleof bonds can preserve and 
protect the gold reserve. This bill, it it becomes a law, will 
prevent this outrage 

The bill does not alter the present law 3 for the re- 
demption of the Sherman certificates. They will still be re- 
deemed in gold. Hence, the value of them can not be in the 
least affected by the bill. But this bill provides that when these 
certificates have been once redeemed that they shall not be re- 
issued to be redeemed again, but shall be canceled and silver 
dollars coined out of the bullion in the Treasury reissued in 
their place. These silver dollars are legal tender and redeem- 
able in nothing. Thus this bill will prevent repeated raids upon 
the Treasury for gold. It will protect and preserve the gold 
reserve. 

Thisbilleliminates bothof the difficulties which overshadow the 
Treasury. The first difficulty is a deficiency in the Treasury to 
the amount of about $50,000,000 to meet the current expenses. 
This difficulty can not be reached by a sale of bonds, for no one 
can dispute that the proceeds derived from a sale of bonds must 
be applied for redemption purposes. The acts authorizing the 
sale confine the proceeds entirely to this purpose. The proceeds 
can not be used to meet current expenses. This bill coins and 
gives to the Government 850,000, 00 to meet the current ex- 
penses, thus getting rid of the first difficulty. and at the same 
time increasing the currency. 

The next difficulty besetting the Treasury is the perpetual 
danger to which the gold reserve is subjected. I have already 
stated how this bill preserves ä that. Hence its pas- 
sage willsave the Treasury from all present and future amran 
It-obviates the serious objections to the Sherman law, w 
made that measure so fraught with disaster to the best interests 
of this country. There was no objection to the Sherman lawex- 
cept that it made a commodity of silver instead of money of it, 
It purchased 4,500,000 ounces of silver each month and stored it 
in the Treasury as bullion instead of coining it as money. If 
this silver purchased had beencoined into money as provided in 
the Bland act, no disturbance, no difficulties would have arisen, 
no demand for its repeal would have been made. It would have 
brought blessings instead of curses. It would have enhanced 
the price of silver instead of depressing it. It would have in- 
creased the currency each month to that amount, instead of is- 
suing notes to be redeemed in gold, and thus hanging as a per- 
petual nightmare over the Treasury. 

The Sherman law was de-igned by its authors to perpetuate 
the national banks by compelling an issuance of bonds. It is- 
sued notes each month to about 4,000,000, redeemable in gold. 
It provided for the reissuance of these notes when once redeemed, 
so that the same note could be used overa hundred times to de- 

lete the Treasuryo! gold. Theonly way the Treasury possessed 

r obtaining gold was by a sale of bonds. These notes issued 
in purchase of silver, making repeated raids upon the Treasury, 
would deplete the gold and thus compel a sale of bonds to keep 
the gold reserve up. This is the reason why Wall street op- 
poses so bitterly this bill. They desire to keep the gold reserve 
at their merey and compel an issuance of bonds. 

Jam opposed to any further issue of bonds. This bill will pre- 
vent the further necessity for an issue of bonds. It coins all 
the silver bullion in the Treasury. It will really increase the 
currency about $200,000,000. It retires the Sherman certifi- 
cates, amounting to about $150;000,000. They are not money. 
They are simply promises to redeem in coin. Nothing 
money which is redeemable in anything. Money circulates 
on its own merit and validity. This bill substitutes silver dol- 
lars, redeemab e in nothing but real money, in place of these cer- 
tificates and at the same time coins over 850,003, 000 of silver. 
Thus its passage will really increase the money supply about 
8200, 000,000. is isa vast and needed increase. It shall have 
my earnest and cordial support. I favor and have always fa- 
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vored the coinage of silver, but am opposed to its purchase and 
storing in the Treasury as bullion instead of coining as money. 

I have voted for and advocated the free coinage of silver every 
time it has been before this House, and shall continue to do so. 
Ishall stand by every pledge and promise I made to the good 
and confiding people who honored me in 15 8 7 me here. I 
shall answer to them for the discharge of the high trust they 
have given me. I am here to carry out their wishes and desires 
and not that of any other person. I shall vote my convictions 
and do what I conceive to be right regardless of consequences. 

The depressed and impoverished country clamors for relief. 
All relief i is embodied in two things—less taxes and more money. 
My efforts and my votes shall be directed to the accomplish- 
ment of these twoends. Already in the Wilson bill taxes have 
been 2 reduced. We will soon fulfill that pledge to the 
people. o must next discharge our promise made to give the 
people financial relief by an increase of the currency. When 
we accomplish this, unbounded prosperity awaits us. Woe to the 
Representative whose vote and efforts deprive the people of the 
consummation of that great good. He will be held accountable 
to an outraged and indignant constituency. 


William H. Enochs. 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. MoKAITIG, 
OF MARYLAND, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 17, 1894. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of res 
of Hon. William H. Enochs, late a Representative from 


Mr. McKAIG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While we pause in the midst of our legislative 
duties to pay a tribute to the gentleman so recently a distin- 

hed member of this House from the State of Ohio, I desire 
to say that the words I utter to-day come not merely from the 
fact of official fellowship with my deceased colleague in the 
Fifty-second Congress, where we were associated in committee 
work, but from the impulses of a warm personal friendship. 

In looking over the roll of members elected to the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress from the State of Ohio, I was much gratified to see 
that Gen. William H. Enochs had been chosen as a member of 
Congress frora one of its Congressional districts. 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio[Mr. GROSVENOR] has 
mosteloquently and 1 referred to the endearing and 
estimable ities which, around the bier of this late distin- 
guished soldier and honored representative, caused many a tear 
to flow as a tribute of the love and respect of his constituents, 
and I stand here to-day to pay the same tribute of a section of 
the Southern country in which he had the honor to serve a por- 
tion of his military career to the many good qualities of heart 
and mind that made him esteemed and loved wherever the duties 
of life called him. 

Some may wonder what was the primal essential feature, be- 
sides that of native gallantry, in the striking personality of Gen. 
Enochs, who was a mere youth when he enlisted, that caused 
hisrapid promotion from private through each successive grade 
to brigadier-general. 

Soon after the tocsin of war was sounded, hundreds and thou- 
sands of volunteer soldiers swarmed along the line of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad seeking the frontnear Washington and 
occupied points along the Potomac River and in West Virginia. 
Cumberland, Md., my native town, in those troublous days was 
truly a frontier town, and was garrisoned with western troops, 
among them many Ohio regiments. At times during the early 
days of the war we had Gen. Enochs with us. The comfort and dis- 
comfort of our citizens depended very much upon the character 
and disposition of those who were placed in command, and our 
solicitude made us keen obsarvers of our military rulers. Our 
people who were brought in contact with Gen. Enochs officially 
or personally soon discovered the quality that contributed to 
his rapid advancement in the subsequent years of the war. 

The dominant quality of his nature was a genial, cordial sym- 
soit Ae pro all classes of noncombatants, and his thorough ap- 
preo tion of their helplessness so molded his official policy 

ward them as not only to conquer their respect, but to secure 
him their lasting esteem and friendship. We soon learned that 
no matter what might be our own feelings, whether of a South- 
ern or a Northern cast, he was always disposed to be as kind 


t to the memory 
e State of Ohio— 


and considerate as his duty would permit. I am happy to be 
able to say, in the name of the Southern people of my section, 
that no kinder gentleman, no more genial spirit, nor braver sol- 
dier ever held a position of military command among them. 
Let us hope that our beloved country may contain many like 
him among our youth, and in climbing the ladder of life the 
would do well to keep in view the record of this distinguishe 
soldier and statesman— 


Whose life in low estate be 5 

Who gras: the course of happy chance, 
Breasted the blows of circumstance, 

And made by force his merit known; 
And lived to clutch the golden keys, 

To mold a mighty State's decrees 

And shape the whisper of the throne. 


Gen. Enochs served in the army of West Virginia where such 
men as Gens. Crook and Kelly held high command. They 
like him, were men who performed the official duties assigned 
them to the letter and spirit, and yet at the same time acted 
with such moderation and good judgment as to keep all classes 
of people in that section in touch with them. They are the 
commandants who are kindly remembered by our people, but 
none were held in more esteem than the late Gen. Enochs. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago he returned to Cumberland 
as one of the Grand Army comrades to celebrate the reunion of 
the army of West Virginia. He and those who came there 
with him were met with the utmost hospitality by our people, 
but none receivedso warma welcome asthe distinguished soldier 
whose life we are now commemorating. 

When he entered Congress I found that the years that had 
elapsed since he visited Cumberland had not changed him in 
any essential particular, as he was still the same genial gentle- 
man, andalthough our previous personal acquaintance had been 
limited, we mutually looked each other up and became quite in- 
timate during our subsequent official association. 

Under the assignment of the Speaker we became members of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and I am glad 
to add my testimonial to what has beenso eloquently said by my 
colleague from New York [Mr. WARNER] as to the earnest and 
efficient work of Gen. Enochs in all matters brought before that 
committee. It was a noticeable fact that in discharging his du- 
ties as a member of that committee there were never any mani- 
festations of local or sectional feeling shown by him. o inva- 
riably gave to the consideration of the subject-matter a sound, 
unbiased judgment. 

At the expiration of the Fifty-second Congress, when we were 
about to return home, I wént over to his seat and had a pleasant 
talk with him in relation to the work of our committee in the 
event of our again having the same assignments upon the assem- 
bling of the Fifty-third Congress, and when we parted I little 
thought that I would never again look into his kindly face nor 
hear his cheery voice. 

It was a second time in less than a year that I had uncon- 
sciously bidden an eternal farewell to a fellow member, and 
strange to say both of the distinguished gentlemen, ex-Governor 
Warwick and Gen. Enochs, were members of the Committee on 
PublicBuildings and Grounds, and Representatives of the great 
State of Ohio. 

In both of these gentlemen I felt a warm interest, not only 
personally but from a kind of State pride, as Ohio was the na- 
tive State of my father as well as my relations, the McMahons, 
Vallandighams, and the Armstrongs. 

Mr. Speaker, Gen. Enochs was a man who in all the walks of 
life lived up to the straight line of duty, developing, in a strong 
manner, 5 of action as the great feature of his char- 
acter, which led him to success and honor in civil, military, and 
legislative life. He was a modest man withal, and not given to 
thrusting himself forward, but when he undertook the discharge 
of a duty he unswervingly carried it through to its legitimate 
conclusion. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, no braver or purer man ever sat 
in Congress than the late Gen. Enochs. The impressions I de- 
rived from my association with him were of such a character 
that the tribute I pay to his memory to-day is aheartfelt recog- 
nition of the qualities that endeared him to me and which gave 
him fame and honor in the country he loved so well and for 
whose life he fought so nobly. 

It has been eloquently said that Of the richest and mightiest 
cities of the 5 world the only surviving indications are 
the temples and the tombs; their dwellings, their palaces, their 
theaters have all disappeared—uall the magnificent structures 
of their genius and their pride, save those erected to the mem- 
ory of the dead or the worship of the undying. ‘Passing away’ 
is written on everything this world contains, yet we sit amidst 
its consentaneous and emphatic teachings, unable to lay to heart 
its single moral, engrossed with the shallow interest of a few 
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brief moments in a passing life with the immortal stars above 
us and the sepulchers of nations at our feet.” 

Mr. Speaker, when a member of the Fifty-second Congress, in 
common with other members of that body, I saw gentlemen sit- 
ting in their seats in the afternoon of certain oe in apparent 
health whose immortal spirits had before midn ght, in obedi- 
ence to the inscrutable summons of Divine Providence, drifted 
across the silent river into the great unknown—one a man of 
powerful 7 bs and the other slender and delicate. 

In view of this uncertain life, does it not behoove each one of 
us toso conduct our lives that when we in turn are called to 
make this awful journey we may be fully prepared to meet our 
Redeemer, and at the same time leave behind us as honorable a 
record as the one whose life we are commemorating to-day? 

Life is meant for enjoyment and for toil; but it is meant also 
that the enjoyment should never be unmingled or supreme and 
that the toil should never be wholly remunerative or successful. 
This is designed to be an unsatisfying world; and in that design 
lies the dominant and all-pervading element of religion as it 

oints toa satisfying world beyond the life we are living here. 

he actual is very beautiful, but it is insufficient in view of a 
possible far lovelier still. 

Science for man unlocks her varied store 
And gives enough to wake a wish for more, 
Enough of go to kindle strong desire, 
Enough of fll to damp the rising fire; 
Enough of joy and sorrow, fear and hope, 
To fan desire and give the passion scope; 
Enough of disappointment, sorrow, 


in 
To seal the Wise Man's sentence, aiiis vain,” 
And quench the wish to live these years again. 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


SPEE OH 


HON. JERRY SIMPSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 20, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5575) making appropriations for 
sundry civil 8 of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1895, and for other purposes 

Mr. SIMPSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the short time allotted to me I shall at- 
tempt to offer a few remarks in an effort to throw some further 
light upon the conduct of the soldiers’ homes. Earlier in the 
discussion upon this bill I had intended to speak more particu- 
larly about and in relation to the Western Branch, known as the 
Leavenworth (Kans.) Soldiers’ Home. For several years past 
there have been rumors in regard to the conduct of that home. 
On the 22d day of March, 1893, there was an investigation as to 
the conduct of the governor of that institution. That investi- 
gation was had on that date by the Board of Managers. I hold 
that opon in my hand. Thatabuses have grown up in soldiers’ 
homes I think nearly everyone who has investigated the mat- 
ter will admit. Ido not,neither will any gentleman here, have 
any idea of making any attack upon the soldiers’ homes. The 
soldiers’ homes comprise one of the grandest institutionsof this 
groar country. Itisa means whereby this country can show, and 

oes show, its gratituts toward the defenders of this nation. 

After the war was over the establishment of the soldiers’ 
home or asylum, as it was first designated in the organic act, 
was the outgrowth of a generous sentiment existing in the 
hearts of the people toward its brave defenders. Why Con- 
gress should have taken the course it did and left the care and 
management in the hands of a private corporation can only be 
accounted for in the mistaken idea that a private corporation 
would assume the duties better than the red tape of officials, 
whose time would be taken up in what was erroneously thought 
to be graver questions because matters of a political nature, and 
to place the national asylums or homes, as now called, beyond 
the pale of politics. All the safeguards then thought necessary 
to protect the recipient of a nation’s beneficence, according to 
the then sentiment of the people, better expressed perhaps in 
that motto which was flaunted to the breeze across the streets 
of Washington during the last “ grand review,” of ‘ the nation 
owes a debt of gratitude to its defenders it can never pay,” and 
Congress little thought or cared how its obligation was to be 
met so only that the maimed and crippled survivors were cared 
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OF by a nation’s munificence during the eve of their journey of 
e. 

The establishment of the soldiers’ homes was an effort in the 
direction of repaying this debt of gratitude to the defenders of 
the nation. at these homes should be conducted for the sole 
purpose of furnishing an asylum for those old men in their de- 
clining days was the intention of the founders of the institutions, 
and no one will dispute that that intention should be carried out. 
Iam not prepared to-day to say that I am ready to turn this 
home over to the War Department and leave it entirely under 
the control of the regular army officars. Iam not sure that that 
would be good policy. Iam not sure that the regular army offi- 
cers would be in full accord and sympathy with the old volunteer 
veterans. 

As everyone knows, there never was full and complete sym- 
pathy between those two branches of the service. But that 
there ought to be some reforms instituted, that there ought to 
be more responsibility on the part of the Board of Managers, 
that there ought to be an independent board or committee of in-. 
vestigation, there is no doubt. That the report of the expendi- 
ture of the money that goes through the hands of these officers 
should be looked into with more scrutiny, I think there can be 
no question. I believe that there even ought to ba a committes 
appointed by Congress to investigate the management of the va- 
rious homes, mdi am led all the more to this belief by reading 
the report of the investigation of the home at Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

That report discloses a very corrupt state of affairs at that in- 
stitution. Itshows that the governor of that home has con- 
ducted matters with a high hand, that he has been corrupt in 
office, that he has received bribes from dealers to whom he has 
pea money. That he has turned that Soldiers’ Home into a 

eeley cure for the cure of drunkenness can be prevea; and if I 
have the permission of the committee I will put into my remarks 
some evidence that I think will satisfy everybody of that fact. 
The investigation shows that privates and officers of the regu- 
lar Army have been taken into that institution, to the exclusion 
of the old volunteer veterans; that there is a saloon in connec- 
tion with that Soldiers’ Home where whisky and beer are sold, 
and that in the same institution they have a Keeley cure for the 
treatment of the drunkenness that is promoted by the saloon. 
[Laughter.] The evidence shows further that the governor of 
this Soldiers’ Home is a part of the Keeley cure corporation or 
association, as will appear from this extract from a little paper 
that is printed at the home called the Reveillé, printed with 
the money that is appropriated by the representatives of the 
people for the support of the home. 

r. BLACK of Illinois. The gentleman is mistaken about 


that. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I have been informed that this paper is 
printed out of the resources of the Soldiers’ Home. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Not out of the Government appro- 
priations at all. 

Mr. SIMPSON, This paper gives the names of the members 
or officers of this National Keeley League. Col. Andrew J. 
Smith is president, and he is the governor of the Soldiers’ 
Home at Leavenworth. The names of the other officers are 
given here: J. B. Van Dervort, New York; J. W. Horton, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; O. W. Shanklin, Trenton, Mo.; J. M. Keeley, Fer- 
guson Building, Pittsburg, Pa.; and so on. Then the names of 
the executive committee are given: Col. Andrew J. Smith, ex- 
officio; O. S. Nash, H. S. Elliott, Col. Thomas P. Brown, John H, 
Gillespie. I read an extract from this same paper, showing who 
the patients are that are treated there: 


THE RILEY BOYS. 


Thirty-three members of the United States Army, representatives of the 
and Seventh Cavalry and the Third and Fourth Artillery, stationed at 
Fort Riley, Kans., have been treated at the institute here. Among the late 
arrivals from there are the following: First Sergt. James Robinson, retired, 
United States Army; Farrier Charles R. Burbank; privates Peter J. Keelty, 
John M. Dyer, James Frain, and Alfred Eaton, Troop I, and Patsy Ma) 
Troop E, Seventh Cavalry; private Frank Fairfax, Troop G, and Co 
Ambrose Shea and privates John Flint and Frank McCue, Troop 
Daniel Bartley, Troop E, Third Cavalry. 

The regular Army 8 from Fort Riley now here under treatment are all 
fine-look: young soldiers and do credit to the service. Their deportment 
is unexceptionable. With such admirable material to defend her flag, the 
country need never fear any power on earth. 


Y, 
ral 
and 


FROM FORT RILEY. 


The following from Capt. E. A. Garlington, of Fort Riley, is a character- 
istic opinion of one who ample opportunity for forming an opinion, and 
is only one of many similar letters received from officers in the regular 
service. ht more members of the command have been sent here for 
treatment since the last issue of the Reveille: 


0 aa D A Fort RILEY, KANS., November 26, 1893. 


“My DEAR SIR: It affords me at pleasure and tification to be able 
to write you that the seven men of my troop who graduated from the Keeley 
Institute at the Soldiers’ Home, over which you have the honor to preside, 
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are doing well, and I believe are cured of the drinking habit. 

They are excellent men, with from five to t years’ service, valuable to 

me and the Army by reason of their rience and character, but whose 
was becoming impaired t 


the insidious influence of the dis- 


the troop. an: 
Since their return to duty I see evidences of a remarkably 
know that my troopis in better condition than ever before, and I do not 
think it merely a coincidence. Five months have elapsed since I found it 
necessary to confine a man. $ 

“We are much indebted to you, colonel, for putting it within the means and 
power of good soldiers to receive the Keeley treatment, and must permit us 

join in your gratification at the good accomplished. Iam. with my pres- 
ent information, inclined to believe that Dr. Keeley has done more far- 

good for his fellow-man than any individual within my time. 


This papar is almost filled with accounts of the eures of the 
soldiers of the regular Army, and it also contains a statement 
of the number of those that have been taken into the home and 
treated by the Keeley eure. I will further show that at the 
same time this was going on the president and Board of Man- 
ers had given notice that no more soldiers could be taken into 
t home on account of its crowded condition. While they 
were giving this notice they were privates from the reg- 
ular Army into this Keeley institution and inte this home, to the 
orones of the veterans for whose use the institution was pro- 
ed. 

All this results from the fact that this man Col. Smith was left 
in office and in control of the home after the investigation had 
shown that he had been guilty of erime, of fraud, of malfeasance 
in office. He escaped conviction by onl nale rire and Isay, 
to the honor of the tleman from Ilinois . BLACK], that 
he voted for conviction. Iam justified, therefore, in asserting 
thst there isanecessity for the thorough inves and over- 

ofthe management of these Soldiers’ s, particu- 

larly of the one at Leavenworth. The homes were instituted 
for the purpose of taking care of the old veterans in their de- 
dining tare, and I for one will protest against their being used 
for any other purpose, The people of thiscountry do not object 
to large ropriations of money for the care of their soldiers. 
No, they do it willingly; but they want to know how the money 
is expended and what it is expended for. I believe that Con- 

should attend to this matter at onee. 
re the hammer fell. > 

.SIMPSON. Task permission to extend my remarks in 


There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Ihave searched in yain for any action of Con- 
gresssave it made the annual appropriation suggested by this 
private corporation. No committees have, at least of late years, 


influence; I 


even visited these institutions or suggested an inquiry as to their 


character and what was being done with the funds intrusted to 
the managers. True, annualreports are made, but who has taken 
the pains to them carefully with a view of ascertaining 
what the real status of these homes were? Within the pastfew 

there have been some murmurings, but not until within 
the past year did anything tangible come to the surface, and 
this through a so-called investigation by the Board of Managers 
in the matter of charges a; st the governor of the Western 
Branch, located near the city of Leavenworth, in the State of 
Kansas. He who can read the report of the Board of Managers 
of the investigation of the management of the home at Leaven- 
worth and satisfy himself that the annual appropriations placed 
at the disposal of this private ration are being dispensed 
according to the terms of their charter, and that in its selection 
of officers to manage at least the Western Branch it was seek- 
ing the welfare of its membership would be satisfied with al- 
most any condition of society. 

When the positive proofs were submitted to the Board of Man- 
agers that this governor was ‘‘ holding his hand behind his back 
and extorting money from ties who furnished supplies to 
this branch to his financial profit,” it seems to me when they re- 
fuse to take action it is high time that Congress should have 
something to say regarding the placing at the disposal of sucha 
man e sums of money, under iho golica caring for the aged, 
crippled veteran of the late war. en from the evidence this 
same governor admits that he did on a certain occasion, while 
in a beastly state of intoxication, visit the hospital in the ab- 
gence of the surgeon in charge,and while there conduct himself 
in a manner calculated to annoy the sick; and when his attention 
was called to it by the guard p aced there by himself for the pur- 
pose of preserving quiet did abuse him, and afterwards ina 
Spirit of venom and spite remove him because he performed 
or attempted to perform his duty, this isa travesty on justice 
and an intended insult to Congress, which makes th 


© appropria- 
tions that furnishes him 9 and whenever he 


sees fit to order it for his personal use as the superior officer (?) 
from hospital stores, and a disgrace to humanity at large. 

I have also in my eee affidavits, and saying this I 
assure this House that every one of them were filed with the 
Board of Managers and the contents are well known to them 

this official with conduct that out-Herods Herod, and 
would be a stigma on heathen nations, heathenish as some of 
their actions are reputed to be. The Board refuses to act—that 
is, a majority of them—for reasons best known to themselves, 
which to say the least presents questionable features. An ap- 
propriation was made by the Board of Managers for the erection 
of a chapel on the home grounds, and on one of the stained 
windows, beautiful in design it is said, instead of the usual 
Christian emblems there is an advertisement of a patent medi- 
cine, secret in its nature and mixture, the hobby of the present 
governor. 

The cross which Christians have followed for centuries is rel- 
egated to the shades, and it is fair to presume that the present 
governor is, to say the least, more deeply interested in the ad- 
vertisement than he is in the cross or other Christian emblems, 
such as usually adorn the windows of edifices dedicated to the 
service of God. It has become a serious question with me in ex- 
amining the evidence before me, whether this Government was 
contributing to the support of its old soldiers in the decline of 
their lives, or aiding in the advertising of a nostrum, however 
good in its nature or results, and at the same time turning these 
homes into houses of correction for maimed and crippled vete- 
rans. 

In the copy of the Reveillé I have in my possession, there isan 
official notes from the president of the rd of Managers that 
no more admissions can be made to the home owing to its 
crowded condition. On another page is an official notice as to 
how admissions can be made for the purpose of taking the treat- 
ment set forth in the advertisement of the stained window of 
the chapel,” and that all one had to do to obtain admission to 
this branch was to express a desire for the treatment, when 
‘presto change” the order of the president of the board was 
shoved aside and membership obtained, and this, too, whether 
the applicant was a survivor of the late war or not. During this 
time there were something over a score of men occupying beds, 
eating of rations abr for veterans of the late war, quar- 
tered and entitled to all the privileges of membership, who were 
not born at the time of the late war, and veterans who come to 
find admission because they were informed the home was for 
them were turned away because there was no room. 

Are we, then, 2 thousands for the purpose of estab- 
lishing infirmuaries, an inlying hospital for drunkenness? This 
cure—and I do not desire to say a word against that of itself, for 
Iam only speaking of the practices in use at this branch—is 
used as a means of punishment, until it would seem that these 
homes were being conducted as houses of correction and to al- 
low one man, despite the safeguards thought to be established 
by the act of incorporation, to use these institutions as a channel 
through which he could wreak sudden vengeance, swift ven- 
geance, on those who applied for or had become members of this 
particular home. In proof of this it is only necessary to read 
the evidence which I have in my possession. 

A sup d offender of rules not established by the law, how- 
ever, is brought before the governor for discipline, under guard 
is sent to the surgeon for examination, is there told that it is 
true that he is disabled, but what he needs most is the treat- 
ment, and if he is nota user of intoxicants is informed by the 
surgeon that it is also a good tonic, and if the member declines 
to take the treatment,” which seems to be the sole object sought, 
a certificate is duly made out and forwarded to this supreme au- 
thority who admits or refuses to admit, as his freak may be on 
him, stating that admission is recommended provided he will 
take the treatment.“ He refuses and is sent adrift to make 
room for those who will take it. Does the local manager of this 
home see and approve of all this? And this is the institution 
towards which and to which we are asked to make this munifi- 
cent appropriation. 

Talso have here an affidavit made by as gallant a soldier as 
ever led troops in conflict, the boyhood acquaintance of an hon- 
ored member on the floor of this House, who rose from the ranks 
to the command of his company, and whose career in the Army 
was cut short by four serious wounds which have crippled him 
for life; who sought membership in this Western Branch, ob- 
tained it, and rose there to the command of a company, but for 
some reason not definitely set forth obtained the enmity of the 
governor, and was ordered for examination some two or three 
times, to find some excuse for his discharge. Each time the 
surgeons reported him unable to obtain his living by manual 
labor. He was reduced to the ranks,as the saying goes, and 
refused even the oy eps n to pass away the burden 
of time. He took a while on his furlough, though 


urlough, 
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the same had not yet expired, was discharged from the home b; 
this governor of much venom and an abundance of person: 
spleen, asable toearn his own living by manual labor, despite the 
certificates of the several surgeons who had examined him. 
And this is the man who is to handle a large portion of this 
propriation we are asked to pass. This is the man, with all 
ese facts known to the Board of Managers, they retain in 
position for reasons best known to themselves. I have looked 
over a copy of the report made for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893, and [ find that 8117 the organic act, which says the 
members of the Board shall serve without emoluments, thaton 
page 27 of the report is a list of expenses for outdoor relief—so 
eaded, at least—and that this list seems to be indoor relief” 
to the most of the managers, who find it a convenient channel 
through which to pass money ostensibly forclerk hire and serv- 
ants—a convenience which seems to have been well taken ad- 


vantage of by some of those most interested in such a system of 
bookkeeping. There is no question underthe law but thatthey 
are entitled to necessary ex in attending to the duties 


connected with the management of the several branches. 
There isa fund known as the ‘‘ Ward memorial fund,” which 
has been placed at the disposal of the Board of ers, out 
of which there has been erected at the Western Branch a building 
known as the library building, the upper story of which is de- 
voted to the purposes of the home ary. e first floor is 
used and occupied as headg in the absence of any other 
press ners been made for the general officersof this branch, 


y the Board of Managers. 
The basement of this building, it having been built on an in- 


cline, was intended and formerly used and as a reading 
room or place for social meetings for the home membership. 
Out of the post fund -a fund derived from the profits on beer so 
at the home saloon and on me ise sold at the home store 
and meals at the restuurant—this room was furnished with bil- 
pci and card tables for the sole use of the membership of the 
me. 


this action I des 
Times the following: 


THE SOLDIERS’ HOME—OLD SOLDIERS REFUSED ADMITTANCE, AND LIVING 
ON CHARITY—VETERANS CROWDED OUT BY KEELEY PATIENTS. 


Editor of Leavenworth Times: 


‘were refused, livingon char- 
and some are so sick that the: inthis * 


and 
ity are scarcely able to walk, and in this con- 
tion, too, after a personal appeal had been made to Maj. Morrill by a Grand 


y 
One old soldier, after making — — for admittance and being refused, 
came to Leavenworth and rema several days and returned ‘othe home, 
telling them he wished to take the Keeley cure, and he was admitted at once. 

A great many old soldiers, perhaps 100, are now in Leavenworth living on 
charity. eating and slee wherever they can, that had to leave the home; 
and Maj. Morrill, as local manager, has been approached regarding the mat- 
ter, — 2 he informed them in his usual suave manner that he could do noth- 


‘or them. 
me on the order of Gen. Franklin has been issued and since Maj. Morrill 
has refused to admit any more old soldiers to the home, within the last week, 
a great many soldiers from the Army have been admitted for the 
urpose of taking the Keeley cure and are quartered in the barracks and 
Beds heretofore assigned to the old soldiers. The old soldiers all like the 
regulars and no one blames them, and we all believe they never would have 
the hospitality of the home if they had understood the situation. 
By what authority does Maj. Morrill se admittance to old soldiers to 
the home and admit the soldiers of Spy ge Arm 
the outside, to take the Keeley cure? Is it t? as the home not built 
for the purpose of taking care of the imbecile, indigent, crippled, sick old 
soldiers. or was it built for a reformatory school. an advertisement for a 
gora medicine, and to place one interested initin a prominent position, to 
e detriment of the old soldier, who, when he had become a member, had 
Complaints Mavo teen made to Maj. Merrill peated 
e n Mm: to . Morrill re of the state of af- 
fairs. e formerly had the men notified in the dining hall of his —— 
and those having complaints could appear before him. Some of the men did 
complain and were put out of the home for doing so, and finally his notices 
Eppear before him: in fact, he was told thay in my Presence in His bank. 
È t my pr 

8 ep stil 7, 1892, by an old soldier. e ae aoee 
o all believe that if Senator Plumb had lived there would have been a 
better management at the home, Old soldiers all considered him one of 
oe friends, and every letter sont by them to him was attended to and 


J. A. VAUGHAN, 
Late Captain Company B, Fourth Kentor 1 


,and even citizens from 


fees ROR RNS Surety ote Oe a RSE PRIM Cele 


[To the Times.] 

In your issue of the 19th instant, among nome items is the following: “The 

eely 5 has passed resolutions to not allow veterans, not members. 
to use ‘their’ billiard and pool tables.“ Although the is somewhat 
amb! us, because of the uncertainty as towhomis meant by “ their " tables, 
the general interpretation is that the tables belong to the Keeley League. 
This isa mistaken idea. The billiard and pool tables were pure by and 
paid for out of what is known as the post fund—a fund from the 
profits of the sales of the home store and saloon. The room in which the 
tables are was fitted upfor the pleasureand enjoyment of allthe members of 
the home. In fact, the entire building was erected for that purpose out of 
what is known as the Ward fund, and without a cent of cost to the United 
States. A poorly ventilated library on the second floor is ali that is now 
used for the purposes intended by the generous donor. You will find upon 
inquiry that the statement above made is correct, and that veterans not 
members of the 3 are prevented from enjoying their own prop- 
erty as well as the means of amusement purchased by funds created by every 
man who buys an article from the home store ora glass of beer in the saloon. 
Ido not sign my nams to this for obvious reasons. 

This is another instance of a diversion of the funds to a pur- 
pose which, I am free to say, is at least not for the benefit of the 
entire membership of the home. The member who dares to 
raise an interrogation point as to this curtailment of his rights 
is certainly laying the groundwork for his dismissal from the 
home. And this is from a perusal of these facts in connection 
with the evidence, all sworn to before a proper officer, that I 
again repeat my doubts as to whether this is really a home for 
the disabled soldiers of the late war or an institution devoted to 
experimenting upon the old veterans with a patent medicine for 


personal profit. 


Contested Election—0 Neill vs. Joy. 


SPEEOH 
HON. W. H. DENSON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 28, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the contested-election case of 
O'Neill vs. Joy, from the Eleventh Congressional district of Missourl— 

Mr. DENSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under section 5, Article I, Constitution of the 
United States, each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members.” 

Section 4, Article I, of the same instrument, upon this gues- 
tion says: ° 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall be prescribedin each State by the Legislature thereof. 

There can be no doubt or intelligent dispute at this day that 
each State can and does fix and . the qualifications of 
voters, and determines who shall be entitled to exercise the 
electivefranchise. The State has the further unquestioned power 
to prescribe all reasonable rules, regulations, and means by which 
the exercise of this franchise may be exercised, and can declare 
that nonconformity with or disobedience tosuch rules and regu- 
lations shall destroy or defeat the ballot of any elector, whether 
or not there was any fraud or mistake in casting the ballot on 
the part of the elector. 

The Legislature may declare a rule of evidence by which 
fraud in a particularcase shall be conclusively established with- 
out inquiring into the fact whether it does or does not exist. 
(State vs. Saxon, 32 Am. St. Rep., 46, 59.) 

The States have absolute and complete power over the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise, and each State may determine for 
itself who, how, and when this great franchise may be exercised. 

There are no inhibitions in the organic law of the Federal 
Government that intrenches upon this power of the State gov- 
ernments, only that clause of the fifteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution that inhibits any State from depriving 
anyone of the right of suffrage on account of ‘race, color, or 
previous conditionof servitude.” 

Nothwithstanding the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] may cast his eyes to heayen and clasp his hands in 
holy horror and cry out in derision, ‘‘The sovereign State of 
Missouri,” yet the fact exists. 

No doubt the gentleman is inspired to make this remark in 
derision because of the recent war between the States. 

The results of that conflict did not destroy the sovereignty of 
the States as to matters that are within the jurisdiction of State 
authority. Theautonomy of the States as distinct governments, 
with the right of sovereignty, was not impaired. by the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. No one questions thesupremacyof the Con- 
stitution of the United States and all laws made ursuance 
thereof over all State authority, but this does not shango ahe 
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fact that the States are sovereign governments as to all matters 
urisdiction over which is not expressly conferred upon the 
nited States by the Federal Constitution. 

A most unmistakable and conclusive mark of . 18 
the power in each State government to declare what shall be 
treason and prescribe the punishment for the same. 

The human mind is incapable of conceiving of the crime of 
treason without dwelling upon the essential fact it can pot be 
committed only toward a sovereign government, and without 
sovereignty as the object arrayed against, the crime of treason 
can notexist. The definition of treason by the constitution and 
laws of each and all of the States of the Union is— 

‘Treason agana the State shall consist of levying war against the State 
or giving aid and comfort to its enemies. 

This is substantially the definition employed in the constitu- 
tionof Missouri. ` 

Is the word war” ever used to properly express hostilities be- 
tween individuals, and does it relate to anything applicable to 
individual or private contests? Is it not true that the word war 
is used alone to define hostility when a sovereign is a party? 

Another universal mark of sovereignty of the State govern- 
ments is their power over life and death. 

Under our system of free representative government, the 
elective franchise is one of the instrumentalities created and 
regulated by the State laws to preserve and vindicate the soy- 
ereign power of the State. 

To say, then, the State of Missouri is not a sovereign State as 
to the creation and regulation of the exercise of the elective 
franchise within its jurisdiction, is for one to array himself 
against the fundamental systems of American government, and 
to assert what no intelligent statesman will approve or what no 
publicist has ever expressed. 

The right to vote is not a natural or inherent right; it is the 
creature of positive law; and the power that created it can regu- 
late and controlit. No right to vote existed at common law; 
when the positive law conferred the right it alse created the 
rules and regulations that should control the exercise of the 
right. 

0 right created by positive law, and at the same time pre- 
scribes the mode and manner that shall control the exercise of 
such right, then this mode and manner excludes all other modes 
and manner, and the right can not be exercised in any other 
mode or manner. 

Something has been said in the discussion of this resolution 
that where there has been a failure to comply with the terms of 
the law, yet if the elector intended to vote for a given candidate 
his ballot should be counted, whatever noncompliance with the 
statute regulating the exercise of the ballot may have occurred, 
and notwithstanding the statute may prohibit the counting of 
such ballot. It is contended that the House should act as a court 
of equity in this case and execute the intention of the voter. 

I can not assent to any such proposition. A ballot can only be 
expressed in writing, and if the writing fails to comply with 
the statute re om the mode of exercising the elective fran- 
chise and casting said ballot, I have been unable vo find any law 
to sustain any action allowing an intention to become active 
contrary to the law controlling the written ballot, and allow such 
intention to control. Two principles of universal application in- 
terfere with the enforcement of any such doctrine. 

First, acourt of equity will never accept and enforce any con- 
tract or conduct of a party that he intended to make or mani- 
fest, but did not make or manifest, in the place of a contract or 
conduct he actually did make or manifest, but did not intend to 
do. 

Again, a court of equity never relieves against a failure to 
comply with the requisitions of a statute. 

I repeat, I have been unable to find any authority worthy of 
being accepted as a precedent, that allows a voter to testify how 
he intended to vote, butfailed tocomply with the law regulating 
the exercise of such right. The ballot is always held to be the 

hest and conclusive evidence of the intention of the voter, 
unless fraud has intervened. 

Suppose an action of ejectment was brought to recover land, 
and the deeds were not attested or acknowledged according to 
law, would any lawyer contend that the court would err to ex- 
clude such deeds as evidence? Certainly not. Then a right to 
vote is no higher, if as high, as the right to property. The 
right of security and protection to life, liberty, and property is 
the ce object and purpose of government. 

The right to vote is but a direct instrumentality by which in- 
stitutions and laws are established, enacted, and sustained to 
protect life, liberty, and property; and certainly this end is 

ter than the means created to sustain it. If a citizen can 

ose a right to property because of afailure tosubstantially com- 

a Wake the law regulating the execution and attestation of the 
vehicles of evidence pines, Be the right of ownership, can any- 
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one say the rule should be different as to the exercise of a fran- 
chise which is conferred by positive law as a means to secure 
life, liberty, and property? 

The Constitution says the House has authority to judge of the 
elections, returns, and qual fications of its members. 

Judge by what rule, by what law, and under what jurisdiction 
must such laws be enacted by which the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of the members be determined? 

Certainly there can not be judgment unless there be some con- 
trolling law in obedience to which such judgment is predicated. 
No intelligent man will contend that such rule or law is the 
conscience, reason, or opinions of any member, independent of 
some established and promulgated law. 

Unless there be some established and promulgated law by 
which such judgment is controlled and 8 then the opin- 
ions of the members will be the rule, aud to allow this would be 
no rule at all and licentiousness, as defined as independent of 
law, would be the controlling rule. 

Such rule would neither be established or promulgated only 
as its results might be manifested in the judgment of a majority 
of the House. Such rule would be effective to overturn any 
State law of elections, and without which State law no member 
would contend any member could hold his seat in this Congress. 

The section of the Constitution referred to does not confer 
upon the House the authority to create a rule within itself to 
meet the particular case under consideration, and judge of such 
elections, returns, and qualifications by such rule. But to judge, 
one must consider and be directed and controlled by some law. 

Laws establishing and regulating elections are not a part of 
that colossal system of common law that in a great measure con- 
trol and regulate the rights to life, liberty, and property in this 
country, and that have come down to us from the ancient past, 
consecrated and hallowed for their justice and respect for right 
and equity, and which at one time existed in the breasts of the 
judges, the known oracles of the law. 

ections are authorized, established, and regulated by statutes 
enacted by the Legislature; they are the ler scripta, and not the 
lex non scripta, and according toall civilized and enlightened sys- 
tems nothing can be a law under the lex scripta idea unless it 
be established and promulgated at least before a conclusion is 
reached, a judgment pronounced determining any right. To 
allow the mind and judgment of each member to be his rule of 
action in an election contest independent of all written law 
would set at defiance the very meaning of the term law in this 
connection, and would let judgment be predicated upon an idea 
or an opinion that is not law, and if this be tolerated, then the 
House would not judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of members, but the dictate of the tyrant, sic volo, sic jubeo, 
would be the rule of determination and not of judgment. 

The history of elections in the United States, and the alleged 
frauds that have been advertised as occurring under the old sys- 
tem, have aroused the public conscience, and in obedience to 
this conscience of the public, Legislatures have been moved to 
throw around the exercise of the elective franchise many stron, 
safeguards to prevent fraud and to defeat its results when suc 
has taken place. With commendable wisdom and industry much 
has been accomplished and great advancement has been made 
by legislative enactment to preserve the secrecy and purity of 
elections. 

The tendency of all legislation and of judicial interpretation 
and construction of all such laws, are to make the most of these 
regulations essential and mandatory, and_ unless obedience to 
the same is observed, no ballot is legal, and can not be counted. 

These laws have been enacted to prevent fraud and to defeat 
its purposes and ends, and thus the pressing necessity and im- 

rative duty are made manifest that such laws mist not ony 
Be obeyed, but obedience to the same must be enforced by 
competent tribunals. 

My opinion is that the only law by which judgment can be 
made and a conclusion reached, is the statutes of Missouri es- 
tablishing, controlling, and regulating elections. 

The report of the committee that Mr. Joy is not entitled to 
the seat, but that Mr. O'Neill was elected, and therefore entitled 
to the seat, is based upon two propositions: 

First. The ballots were not numbered as required by the laws 
of Missouri. j : 

Second. The judges of election failed to write their name or 
place their initials on the ballots before delivering the same to 
the voter, as required by the laws of Missouri. 

If the ballots falling under the condemnation of the law, and 
which were cast for Mr. Joy, are excluded then Mr. O'Neill is 
elected. 

I have been unable to discover sufficient evidence in this rec- 
ord to convince my mind there was any intentional fraud oran 
intentional or premeditated wrongdoing in this election, and 
place my conclusion entirely upon the legal aspect of the case, 
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Section 1095, Revised Statutes, 1889, of Missouri, among other 
things provides: 

The clerks of theelection shall enter the voting number of the ballot, and 
the word voted or rejected, as the case may be, opposite the voter’s name 
on the registration lists furnished to them, 

The statute further says: 

His ballot— 

The voter's— 
shall be taken and numbered in the order he offers to vote. 

The same statute says: 

Provided further, That no ballot not numbered as herein provided shal 
be counted. 

This section of the statutes applies to elections held in the 
city of St. Louis; however, section 4672, Revised Statutes of Mis- 
souri, 1889, applicable to the general elections of the State, 
makes identically the same provision. 

Second. Section 4780, Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1889, and 
which was amended by section 8, act April 4, 1891: 

On any day of election of 8 in any election district, each qual- 
ined elector shall be entitled to receive from the judges of election one bal- 
lot. Itshall be the duty of such judges of election to deliver such ballot to 
the elector. Before delivering any ballot to the elector, the two judges of 
election having charge of the ballots shall write their names or initials upon 
the back of the ballot with ink or indelible pencil, and no other writing 
shall be on the back of the ballot except the number of the ballot. 

Section 4785, Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1889, and which 
was amended by section 11, act April 4, 1891, reads: 

Every ballot shall be numbered in the order in which it shall be received. 
No ange of election shall 8 any ballot upon which the names or the 
initials of the judges as hereinbefore provided for, does not appear. 

Section 4671, Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1889, among other 
things provides: 

Any ballot not conforming to the provisions of this chapter shall be con- 
sidered fraudulent, and the same shall not be counted. 

According to the best considered authorities, the provisions 
of the foregoing sections are mandatory, and the imperative dut 
rests upon the courts, and upon all tribunals judging of suc 
matters, to enforce them. (McCrary on Elections, 3126 (second 
edition); West vs. Ross, 53 Mo., 355; Bowers vs. West, 111 
Mo., 45 to 83; Dy vs. Canvassers, 129 N. Y., 395 to.432; Tal- 
cott vs. Philbrick, 59 Conn., 477 to 480; Parvin vs. Wimberly, 30 
Am. St. Rep., 254 to 263.) 

The prohibition contained in section 4785 Revised Statutes 
1889, of Missouri, and which was amended by section 11, act of 
April 4, 1891, being expressed in such mandatory Irnguage, is 
the same as though the statute expressly prohibited the ballots 
from being counted. People vs. Canvassers, 129 N. V., 401 to 409.) 

The minority of the committee contend that sections 1005 and 
4672, Revised Statutes, 1889, of Missouri, have been repealed by 
the amendatory act of Apri 4, 1891; however this may be as to 
section 4672, the contention is not good as to section 1005, because 
it is a special law applicable to elections held in the city of St. 
Louis, and the election under consideration was held in the city 
of St. Louis. : 

Section 4682, Revised Statutes, 1889, of Missouri, reads: 

All elections in the city of St. Louis shall be conducted in all respects as 
provided by the laws now in force regulating elections in said city. 

All elections in such city shall be conducted in all respects as provided in 
this article, and subject to all the provisions of the Revised Statutes, enti- 
tled “Elections,” so far as the same do not conflict with this article. (Sec- 
tion 1010, Revised Statutes, 1889.) 

Section 1008, Revised Statutes, 1889, applies the election laws 
prescribed for St. Louis to the elections of members of Congress, 
under section 1010, Revised Statutes, 1889, of Missouri; the laws 
applicable to the city of St. Louis are not impaired by the gen- 
eral laws pertaining to elections, but, on the contrary, they are 
made paramount to the general laws. These laws are not re- 
pealed by implication by article 3, chapter 60, Revised Statutes, 
1889, of Missouri, and which was amended by actof April 4, 1891. 

A special law is not repealed by a general statute, although 
the general act contains a clause repealing all laws and acts fn- 
consistent withit. (Endlich on Statutes, sec. 223; Ex parte Crow 
Dog, 109 U. S., 570; Sheridan vs. Stevenson, 44 N. J. L., 371-373; 
119 III., 141-147; 12 Ill., 341.) The minority of the committee 
attempt to escape from the application of the authorities before 
cited and from the application of the statutes that prevents any 
judge from depositing any ballot which has not the names or 
initials of the judges on it by an argument that draws a distine- 
tion that is recognized by the courts in proper cases between 
an actor failure of the voter to perfecthis ballot, and where the 
act to perfect the ballot was omitted by a judge of the election. 

It is contended by the minority that no voter should lose his 
ballot because of an act or omission of a judge of election. To 
this idea I fully assent. 

Under the amendatory law of April 4, 1891, it is contended by 
the minority a new system of vo was established by which 
an official ballot, provided at the public expense, was to be de- 
livered to the voter after the judges had placed their names or 


initials on the ballot, and then the voter was to mark the names 
of the candidates he desired to vote for and return the same to 
the judges of election to be by them deposited in the ballot box; 
that under this system the voter is absolved from all duty or care 
as to the contents or designation of the ballots, as required by 
law, and the same is imposed upon the judges of election. I dis- 
sent from this contention of the minority. 

The amendatory act did not establish a new system. 

Undersections 4780 and 4785 Revised Statutes (1889) of Missouri, 
the provisions e judges of election to place their 
names or initials on the ballot and prohibiting any judge of elec- 
tion from depositing any ballot that had not such names and 
initials on it were not repealed or impaired by the amendato 
act of April 4, 1891, but on the contrary expressly reaffirme 
said sections as to these matters. % 

Such amendatory act did not absolve the voter from the care 
and duty imposed on him by section 4781 Revised Statutes (1889) 
of Missouri, but expressly reaffirmed it. 

That section as amended reads as follows: 

After preparing his ballot the elector shall fold the same so that the face 
of the ballot shall bs concealed and the initials of the judges may be seen. 

Here is an express provision of the law that calls the attention 
of the voter to the fact whether or not the initials or names of 
the judges are on the ballot when the judges deliver it to the 
voter, and if they are not on the ballot the voter has the right 
to discard the ballot and have a proper one provided for him. 

He is required to so fold the ballot after he has prepared it, 
and before he delivers it to the judges of election to be depos- 
ited in the ballot box, that the initials of the judges may be seen. 

The voter knows that unless the names or initials of the judges 
are on the ballot, that his vote will be lost, and an opportu- 
nity is offered him, if the ballot is defective, to perfect it and 
save his vote, and the law is such that the voter can not fail to 
ascertain whether the initials of the judges are on the ballot 
before he returns it to the judges. It will not do tosay the voter 
does not know, and should not be charged with the duty of see- 
ing his ballot is perfect, because all men are presumed to know 
the law, and more especially should a voter, he who provides 
in part the machinery of government, be held to know the law 
that controls the exercise of the elective franchise, the very 
foundation of all free, popular government. 

The law requires an act of the voter that calls his attention 
directly and pointedly to whether or not his ballot is in con- 
formity to the law, and whetheror not the penalties will be 
inflicted if the law is not complied with. The voter is warned, 
he is notified by the performance of a duty 1 by law, 
whether or not the initials of the judges are on the ballot. 

It is a universal rule of jurisprudence that whatever is suffi- 
cient to put one on inquiry as to the existence of a fact or its non- 
existence is sufficient notice of the real fact in the case. 

One is always charged with notice of any fact that the ob- 
servance of ordinary diligence would expose, and particularly 
when the law requires the performance of an act that can not be 
performed unless actual knowledge of the fact in question is made 
manifest. 

Homes, estates, and property in its manifold forms have been 
lost forever because of the failure of parties toobserve this plain 
and just rule of universal jurisprudence. 

An elector could not have performed the duty imposed upon 
him by the statute, to fold the ballot so as the names or initials 
oy its back may be exposed toview, unless he would have at 
once discovered the defect in the ballot that the law said would 
destroy it, and he would have had ample opportunity to perfect 
it and secure the ballot. 

It is beyond the pale of any intelligent controversy, or any 
reasonable doubt, that the failure to place the names or initials 
of the usec of the election on the ballot results in part from 
the failure to perform a duty imposed on the voter by the law, 
and therefore there is no room for the application of the dis- 
tinction that any act of the judges of election that destroys the 
ballot should not be allowed to defeat the vote of the elector, 
pet te such act if committed by the voter would legitimately 

efeat it. 

Another position of the minority of the committee is, that the 
amendatory act of April 4, 1891, set up a new system of vo 
in Missouri, and therefore all other laws are repealed by impli- 
cation that are in conflict with the said amendatory act. 

Section 1 of said act reads as follows: 

That sections Nos. 4762, 4766, 4773, 4775, 4776, 4779, 4780, 4781, 4784, 4785, 4792, and 
4794 of Article 3, chapter 60, of the Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri be, 
3 are hereby, repealed, and the following sections substituted 

The original numbers of the sections are retained by the 
amendatory act. 

The only change in section 4762 is toadd to the original the 
nominees of candidates of primary elections. 
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The only change in section 4766 is to add to it a last proviso, 
pointing out the mode of filling vacancies of nominees of differ- 
ent political parties on the official ballot. 

The only change in section 4780 is to add to the original the 
following: “with ink or indelible pencil, and no other writing 
shall be on the back of the ballot except the number of the bal- 
lot.” This addition refers to the judges writing their names or 
initials on the ballot. 

The only ER in section 4781 is to give the right to an out- 
side party to challenge a voter. 

Theonly change in section 4785 is to add the following: Every 
oer sar ts be numbered in the order in which it shall be re- 
ce : 

The above changes are all that have been made as to the sections 
material to or involved in this contest, and not one of them ma- 
terially changes or alters the original law, but the amendments 
8 alone of the additions to the original sections as above 
po: out. 

It will be discovered that, so far from repealing the old law, 
the amendatory act actually rednacts it, as is manifested by sec- 
tion 14 of the amendatory act, which reads as follows: 

The of this article, as amended, shall apply to all the elec! 
piers Sa 5 


The whole article 3, as amended, is rebnacted. 

The minority attempt to show that article 3, ene 60, of 
the Revised Statutes, of which the sections named in the amend- 
atory act were and are ore was not a part of the election laws 
when sections 4871 and 4672 were in operation, as they contend. 

It will at once be discovered that the two sections above named 
were a part of said article, and were numbered seriatim with the 
numbers mentioned in the amendatory act as being amended, 
and there is no provision of the amendatory act repealing them 
or in any manner expunging them from the statutes of Mis- 
souri. 

The minority attempt to show that section 4671, Revised Stat- 
utes of Missouri, that reads— 


Any ballot not conforming to the visions of this chapter shall be con- 
sidered fraudulent, and the same shall not be counted— = 


applies only to article 1 of the Revised Statutes. 
This contention is untenable, as the very e of the act 
lies it to the whole chapter, which is numbered 60, and the 
election laws of Missouri are all embraced in one chapter, num- 
bered 60, and three articles, and the amendatory act does not 
in the least change these subdivisions, but section 14 of the 
amendatory act recognizes and continues said enumerated divi- 
sions of the Revised Statutes. So, indeed, does the first section 
of said amendatory act express the same recognition. 

The minority contend that the said amendatory act of mc 1 
4, 1891, sets up a new and different system than that created b; 
the old law, and therefore all other laws are repealed by impli- 
cation. 

What a remarkable election system Missouri would have if 
this contention were true. The general election laws of Mis- 
gouri are contained in one chapter, three articles, and the said 
amendatory act. 

The amendatory act of April 4, 1891, specifically enumerates 
certain sections of article 3 of chapter 60 that it proposes to 
amend. This is an unerring purpose of the Legislature not to 
alter any law not mentioned in the amendatory act, and that 
the amendments do not conflict with anysections not mentioned. 

The Legislature adopts that method that prevents allambigu- 
ity, and specifically applies the legislation, to-wit, it enumer- 
ates and es the sections it intends to affect. 

If other sections had intended to be amended it would have 
been an easy matter for the Legislature to have said so when 
sections were being enumerated that were intended to be af- 
fected. 

A repeal byimplication can notarise when the law from which 
the implication arises specifically enumerates the sections to 
which itapplies. 

It must be presumed that the Legislature knew no conflict 
would occur. Hxpressio unius est exclusio alterius. 

Implication is always controlled within the limits of an express 
declaration, or when there is an enumeration of the matters to 
which the statute shall apply. 

Although the law might imply an agreement from the trans- 
actions between parties, yet no such implication will be indulged 
against an express agreement, although the implied agreement 
might be contradictory of the express agreement. 

A recovery cin never be had on an implied contract, when 
there is an express contract. 

These statutes do not present a case of conflict in the sense in 
which statutes do, when from some expressions in a later it may 
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was intended to be excepted from or eli- 


seem that some 
minated from the operation of a former statute or to operate as 
a ial repeal of it. : 
The language of the amendatory act is 
Repeals by implication are not favored. The implication 


ial and express. 


must be necessary. There must be a itive repugnancy be- 
tween the provisions of the new law with those of the old, and 
even then the old law is repealed by implication only pro tanto, 
to the extent of the repugnancy. It must appear that the later 
Paice is certainly and clearly in hostility to the former law, 

by any reasonable construction the two statutes can stand to- 
get er, they mustsostand. (Chew Heong vs. United States, 112 

S., 536, 549-550; Ha-parte Crow Dog. 109 U. S., 570, United 
States vs. Gear, 3 How., 131.) 

The amendatory act of rin ig 4, 1891, together with the whole 
election system of Missouri, is so expressed and framed as to 
prevent any fraud in the exercise of the elective franchise, and 
to allow the implied repeal, as contended for by the minority, 
would open wide the door to fraud and nullify the efforts the 
e ee so industriously and sedulously have employed to 

efeat it. 

The penalty laid down in section 4671, Revised Statutes, that 
“Any ot not conf to the visions of this chapter 
shall be considered fraudulent, the same shall not be 
counted,” is in no manner in conflict with the amendatory act, 
but stands as guard to preserve the purity of the ballot and 
coerce a conformity to law. 

The ballots in this election not conforming to the law, when 
thrown out, it appears that O'Neill is unquestionably elected. 


The Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM A. PEFFER, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
April 6, II, 12, and 13, 1894. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill R, 4864) to reduce tax- 
ation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other putposes— 


Mr. PEFFER said: $ 

Mr. PRESIDENT: It is fortunate that in considering this b 
measure, in which the interests of so many people are involved, 
Iam not hampered by any considerations of a partisan nature. 
With Populists the tariff is not a party question. There is not 
a line or a word in our platform conce this subject, and no 
man has authority to bind the party to any particular theory of 
customs legislation, nor to any special policy in that direction 
except that in whatever we may do by way ol establishing or re- 
vising it shall be done along the line of justice—justice to all the 
people, justice to all the interests of the people. And when I 
say the people, I do not mean any particulare of the people, 
Mr. President, but all classes, poor as well as rich. The central 
idea of Populism is justice to the people in accord with the ex- 
pressions of Thomas Jefferson. . 


TAXATION. 


An intelligent discussion of this bill or of any similar measure 
invoives in the first place a clear understanding of the pregnant 
fact that the laying of tariff duties is the levying of a tax. I 
have therefo:e thought it wise to enter upon this debate through 
the door of taxation. The aggregate amount of money paid out 
by the peoplein the form of taxes is beyond our comprehension. 
In the United States we have reached a point where our yearly 
tax is not less than $1,250,000,000—a sum equal to $20 for every 
man, woman, and child in the country, an 8 equal 
to $100 upon each of the more than 12,000,000 families. there 
the magnitude of this tribute which the 


a mind that can gras 
bor of the people? 


law exacts from the 


One million is equal to one thousand timesone thousand. An 
outlay of 81, 000 a year would have to be continued a thousand 
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years before the total would reach a million dollars. A thou- 
sand times a million and one quarter as much more, is what our 
yearly tax now amounts to. Let this enormous aggregate be 
counted in order that we may grasp if possible its magnitude. 
Set an active counter at work, allowing him to count $10) a min- 
ute, which would be $6,000 an hour, $48,000 a day, say $50,000 to 
make it easy of computation, $15,000,000 a year of three hundred 
days, and $1,250,000,000 would require eighty-three years in 
counting, or, what is the same thing in another form, it would re- 
quire the services of 83 men one year to count that much money. 
If it were paid in one dollar bills and they were laid down 
upon the surface of the earth with their edges touching, they 
would cover 4,120 acres of land, or 64 square miles of territory. 
If this amount of tax were pae in silver dollars, the weight of 
the money would be 19,000,000 pounds, or 9,500 tons, and if they 
were loaded upon railway trains it would require 47 trains of 20 
cars each, each car carrying 10 tons, to move all the money. If 
the silver dollars were laid down flat on the ground and touch- 
„the only interstices being made by the circular form of the 
they would cover 412 acres of land,and if laidin line, edges 
touching, flat, the line would extend 29,592 miles, nearly one 
and one-fifth times around the earth. 
Mr. President, our taxes now amount yearly to very nearly 
one-half as much as our national debt was at the close of our 


great war. 

It amounts to 5 per cent on the value of all our taxable prop- 
erty, AA SOA NENIO AOAN ON A tax rolls. 

Itis an annual burden equal to interest at 5per cent on all 
that we are worth at the assessor’s valuation for taxes. 

And this is tax only—a levy made u us by statute to sup- 
ply public revenues. It does not include another formidable ar- 
ray of figures which come under the head of interest, and which, 
while it does not take the name.or the form of taxation, yet it is 
a drain going out from the people's substance, forced from them 
by the law of theland, with as much certainty and as much rigor 
as that under which the operation of the tax laws is going on. 

It is estimated from the reports of the census enumerators 
that the private debt of the at this time up 
terest is constantly being paid amounts to about 16, 000,000,000. 
I give the items and the amounts as they have been collected 
and 8 under the direction of Mr. George K. Holmes, of 
the Census Bureau. They were published some time ago in the 
Political Science Quarterly, a very valuable magazine, for the 
month of December, 1893: 


Minimum debt of the United States, 1800. 


PRIVATE DEBT. 


Quasi-public ti 
‘Steam railways (tundedʒ 94,031, 473, 184 
Streetrailways (cunded „NE, 
Telephone com es (funded) 4, 992. 
Telegraph, public water, gas, electric-light- 
and power com es (estimated) . 200, 000, 000 

Other quasi-public corporations (to 

cc / ccadearnecnsdecposenn 11, 661, 962 

seneepece-----5------ 185, 000, 000, 000 


Private corporations and individuals: 
Real-estate mortgages (estimated) 
Crop Hens in the south estimated) 
Chattel mortgages (estimated) $ 
National banks (loans and overdrafts) 
Other banks (loans and overdrafts, not in- 


real-estate mortgages) 1, 172. 918, 415 
Other private debis (to make round total)... 1, 191, 023,265 
e saincuts 11, 000, 000, 000 
Total private debt. 5 osc ins cess aa aAA D 16, 000, 000, 000 
PUBLIC DEBT. 
United States 8891, 960, 164 
States 997, 
Sanietos liti 455 
les 5 
School districts 
2,027, 170, 546 
r , week oae ein 18, 027, 170, 546 


In this connection, I find that the total value of the farms in 
the United States is but little over $12,000,000,000, showing that 
ops prion indebtedness is 33} per cent greater than the value 
of all the farms in the country. 

The following statement shows the value of farms in the United 
States, excluding Indiana and the Dakotas, for which States the 
farm valves had not been tabulated when this statement was 


. 


Farm valuss by States. 


Total value of 


‘arms, 3 
including land, States. 


States. 
fences, and fences, and 
dD buildings. 

Alabama... 8102, 358, 913 
Arizona 12, 839, 410 
Arkansas 66, 162, 600 
California 159, 262, 840 
Colorado 8, 140, 800 
Connecticut 968, 127, 280 
Delaw: 183, 977, 010 
Distric 1, 046, 738, 247 
C 8, 681,170 
Georgia.. 115, 819, 200 
Idaho .... 17, 431, 580 922, 240, 283 

nois 1,262,870, 587 21, 873, 479 
Iowa 857,581, 022 9a, 104, 000 
Kansas 550, 726, 046 242, 700, 40 
Kentucky 346, 839, 360 399, 971, 289 
Louisiana - 85,881, 270 28. 402, 780 
Maine 98, 567,730 80. 427, 400 
Maryland 175,058, 550 254, 490, 600 
Massachusetts 127, 538, 264 83, 461, 660 
Michigan. 556, 190, 670 151,880, 300 
Minnesota. 340,059, 470 $77,524,507 
1 1 127, 423. 157 14, 400, 880 
on 625, 858, 361 
Montana 25,512,340 


Isaw a short time ago inone of the Kansas papers, the Atchi- 
son Champion, an article prepared by Hon. David Martin, a most 
estimable, intelligent citizen, an accomplished jurist, and in 
every way competent to form a judgment upon any public:mat- 
ter, Commenting upon the res which I have just given, 
Judge Martin estimates that since the ist day of January, 1890, 
there has been an increase in the indebtedness of the 
amounting to nearly, if not quite, 86, 000, 000, 000. He es 

that at this time the 3 upon which our people are pay- 
ing interest is fully 824,000, 000,000, and that interest goes ou 
in addition to the taxes of which I have spoken. 

The grand total of the interest charge shag ee re the 
people will never be exactly ascertained. ts would 
stare in amazement at the Upward of 8200, 000, 000 go 
into the banks of New York City alone every year as interest 
on our bonds. These bonds represent indebtedness of railroad 
companies and municipal and private corporations. Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other Eastern cities get large amounts. We 
send abroad not less than $250,000,000 annually on like account. 

Interest paid in the course of bank borrowing and in the wa; 
of exchange and 9 amounts to a vast agerogate. 0 
have about 9,000 banks private loan agencies. rges for 
the use of money borrowed from persons who lend on chattel 
mortgagesandon pledges of specific personal property is as large 
in amount as the charges are extortionate. From 50 per cent 
12 re per cent is frequently demanded and received by the 
enders. 

The chattel-mortgage debt is estimated at about $300,000,000, 
but [think it would be more nearly correctly stated if the amount 
were put at 3700,000,000. 

During the ten years following 1880, the people of the United 
States, in addition to all their other business transactions, and 
in their individual capacity, borrowed about $10,000,000,000 on 
real-estate security at an average cost to them of 8 per cent per 
annum. This rate, of course, includes commissions and inci- 
dental fees which do notappear of record. The average borrow- 
ing by the year amounted to about $1,000,000,000, and the annual 
interest charge was at least $30,000,000. This loan was secured 
by mortgages on farms and city homes. It does not inelude bor- 
rowings from banks on personal security, nor from privateagents 
and pawnbrokers on chattel mortgage or pledge. At the end 
of the ten years there was still due and unpaid of this amount 
onone 86,000, 000, 000. The final figures have not yet been pub- 

ed. 

Tribute levied on the poor because of their poverty is large 
beyond measure. The means of extortion are many. Fuel, 
which once was purchasable in the open market, is now.owned 
by wealthy corporations and grasping syndicates. Buying coal 
by the basketful is a costly purchase. 

The rent drain is a constant flow, and the men and 
women are the more it costs them for rent of places to live in. 
The rent paid is 81.50 a week for aden not ft for dumb ani- 
mals to live in,” I read ina book recently published. Seventy- 
eight dollars a year for a room in acellar where only abject 
poverty would lead or drive any human being! 

Rent tax is not confined to the very poor, as the census re- 
ports show. The number of renters is increasing yearly in city 
and country alike. In our most populous cities they now num- 
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ber about diye cent of the population—a little more than that 
in the capital city of the United States, and that much in the 
city of New York—ard on the farms the average is little less if 
any than one-half of that, or about 34 per cent, and twelve years 
ago the average was 25 per cent. 

Nor does the estimate which I have given include all the ex- 
penses growing out of the demands which society makes upon 
the people independently of statute. These demands are as 
exacting as those of the law. They take from us quite as much 
as the legally authorized tax collectors do. Our corporate and 
individual debts, our expenses for social, religious, and political 
purposes swell the grand total to ayearly tribute equal to 10 per 
cent of the assessed valuation of all our taxable property. 

Let us think a moment of the weight of these personal bur- 
dens other than taxes specially provided for by legislation. 

Society makes demands upon all its members, and many of 
these demands, though made by no recognized authority, have 
in effect the force of law; for one might as well be outside of 
Rome as not to comply with the customs of Rome. 

Separately considered, these expenses are not heavy, but in 
the aggregate they are large. A dozenneighborhood meetings 
ina county would cost not less than $300, or $25 apiece, and this 
is a low estimate for each and every county in the country once 
ayear. Itis not extravagant to estimate a yearly expenditure 
robe cen dollars in and about these little social gatherings of 

e people. 

Five hundred dollars to celebrate the anniversary of our na- 
tion's birthday is a low average. That sum multiplied by the 
number of such affairs would give us the total outlay of the peo- 
ple for a single day. 

As to Christmas, the gaya observed in the giving of gifts in 
every one of at least 10,000,000 of the 12,003,090 families in the 
United States. Of all the days this is nearest the hearts of the 
people. Weare better for its coming, because of the good influ- 
ences which come with it. Our hearts go with our gifts. A 

rayer goes up from every receiving soul asking the Father's 
8 on the giver. What we do on Christmas costs the peo- 
ple 850, 000, 000 every year. If all our expenditures brought us 
as good returns we should be a happy people, indeed. 
ne- fourth of our countrymen in one way or another pay some- 
thing in support of the churches—say 3,000,000 families. At an 
average of 85, this item would amount to $15,000,009 yearly. 

The expensesof a litical campaign are extravagantly heavy. 
The nomination of Benjamin Harrison for the Presidency in 
1892 cost $100,000—not the election, Mr. President, but the nom- 
ination—and that of Grover Cleveland for the same office, the 
same year, is put down at $300,000. So the New York Sun gave 
the figures. The same spacer | gave part of the national com- 
mittees’ expenditures during the last days of the campaign. 
Republicans disbursed, $1,125,000; Democrats paid out $750,000. 

hese amounts are probably less than one-half the total dis- 
bursements of both committees. And this represents only the 
accounts of the national campaign managers. If we add the 
amounts expended by State and county committees and by indi- 
vidual candidates the grand total will approximate $10,000,000. 

We are a reading people. The average family takes two 
weekly newspapers at Sr each. This alone amounts toan annual 
outlay of $25,000,000. One-half the people in cities read daily 

rs, and these, with our magazines and books, swell the total 
‘or literature to at least $50,000,000 a year. 

The amount of money expended in organized charity is larger 
than is generally known, and it is made up chiefly of small con- 
tributions. 

For our amusements we payliberally. One dollar toa lecture, 
a hundred dollars to the theater. Picking up a copy of the Chi- 

o Tribune recently I found five columns on one e devoted 
to ball, prize fighting, and race horses. Upward of $42,000 
were taken as gate receipts for sight of a foot ball game in New 
York the other day. 

The dramshop costs us nothing short of a thousand million 
dollars annually in money alone. The spirits, wines, and beer 
made and sold A the United States last year would fill a canal 
10 feet deep, 30 feet wide, and 200 miles long, equal to a lake 17 
feet deep and half a mile square—fluid enough to float a hun- 
dred first-class ships of war. 

Our chewing tobacco account is at least $25,000,000 a year, and 
we smoke away twice as much more. 

Every dollar lost or gained on stock exchanges and boards of 
trade represents the labor which lies behind the floating millions. 
Bank failures sink the people's savings, while speculators thrive 
on the drift of commerce and grow fat on the losses of other men 

We levy taxes upon common carriers, then pay it all back to 
them out of tolls which they levy on transportation. South 
Carolina taxes her phosphate beds and farmers repay the 
amount in increased prices for their fertilizers. 

Donations from rich people are but gifts of what in one way 


or other was gathered from the labor of other people. Society 
is taxed to pay these endowments for which shrewd Christians 
receive the plaudits of admiring millions. 

Our patent laws impose 3 burdens on the people. 
Had the Government taken the sewing machine and grain har- 
vester and paa the inyentors reasonable compensation for their 
patents, and then given the inventions to the world free, many 
millions of dollars would have been saved. And the same 
thought applies in all like cases. 

In the large cities an onerous tax is the cost of street rail- 
way travel. 

At this point I wish to insert parenthetically a fact to which 
myattentionand that of other Senators doubtless has been called. 
In looking over the editorial columns of the New York Herald 
this morning, I find it is proposed that the city of New York shall 
now proceed todowhatitought to have done—not fifty years ago, 
but whenever toy began to build street railroads—to build the 
road itself, make it a public institution, construct and equip it, 
manage it as an institution of the people, by the ple, for the 
people, coming of the poopie. That is the way ail ove railroads 
ought tobe operated That is the way ourstreet railroads ought 
to be operated here in Washington and everywhere else. 

Fully two-thirds of every fare is that much over and above the 
actual cost on thesestreet railroads in the large cities. When a 
sewing woman pays 5 cents for a car ticket, she gives 3 cents as 
profit to the owners of the franchise, and those 3 cents might just 
as well go into the public Treasury and be saved to the people. 

In all our villages and small towns the stores represent from 
fifty to one hundred of the population each. The proportion is 
not so great in large cities, but is much too great. Ninety per 
cent of the“ business houses” in the country could be profitabl 
dispensedwith. Ten per cent of the people now engaged in bush. 
ness could perform all the work needed, do it better, and at one- 
fifth the present cost for service to the people. 

If we estimate these private expenditures, made necessary by 
existing conditions of society, at no larger an amount than the 
taxes we are compelled by law to pay for the support of Govern- 
ment, we see that the figures show a yearly arate. upon our re- 
sources equal to about a ga cent on the assessed valuation of 
all our taxable property per cent levied by law and 5 per cent 
demanded in our business affairs and in our social and religious 
relations. 

Thus do we see the importance of the general subject of 
taxation—how careful men acting as legislators ought to be in 
their fiscal legislation to see to it that the burdens of the people 
be made as light as possible through the operation of the laws. 

Mr. President, this is not a bill to reduce taxation. It is a 
bill to increase taxation, and I think that before I shall have 
concluded my remarks I will have made that proposition per- 
fectly clear. I wish it were a bill to reduce taxation. I should 
be glad to give my vote toward lessening the tax burden of the 


le. 
te. President, taxation as we have it, as we have always had 
it, and as other nations have had it, bears hardest upon the people 
who are least able to bear it, upon the poor people. That is a 
proposition that I hope Senators will keep in their minds, for Iex- 
pect to develop it with somewhat of detail before I get through. 

Taxation bears hardest upon the poor. One dollar paid as 
tax bya person withouta net income is to him one hundred times 
as much as $109 so paid by a person with a net income of a hun- 
dred dollars is to him. What is a donation of a few thousand 
dollars to a man who has a million or ten million dollars left 
alter making the donation? It does not equal the poor man's 

nny, taken from his scanty earnings, for he has but a penny 
eft. 

Among the warlike nations of the East victorious armies de- 

iled their enemies, took them captive, and sold them into 
slavery, while appropriating their personal goods, their gold 
and silver, their ornaments, and the valuable things in their 
public buildings, then levied tribute on them annually as long 
as they could be held in subjection. 

A large pari of the tixes was blood money wrung from men 
and women who were unable to resist the cruel oppressions of 
their leaders and their masters. 

Unjust taxation has always been a fruitful source of discon- 
tent. It has brought onrsbellions; it has wrought revolutions, 
and it has destroyed dynasties and kingdoms, 

The disturbing influences of extortionate taxation have always 
been seen by way of unrest among the people. 

Mr. President, I stop again at this point to interject another 
idea that occurs to me by reason of passing events. The confu- 
sion and the turbulence among the people at this hour, their 
discontent, their clamors for relief, are caused by unjust 
taxation in one form or another. We do not pick up a 
daily newspaper without reading in its columns day by day an 
account of some new outbreak somewhere. I have stopped 
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counting them, but a year or eighteen months ago at one 
time there were four States of the Union under martial law 
in places. To-day there are armed men in twenty States of the 
Union. Riot and turmoil seem to be within calling distance of 
every man, woman, and child in the country. And now we find 
a moving body of men, gathering strength as it moves like an 
avalanche, coming toward the capital city, it may be said ob- 
jectless, it may be said loosely and wildly; it does not matter, 
they are coming for the purpose of calling attention to the great 
fact that there is trouble brewing. 

There is trouble brewing, and it comes from unjust taxation. 
This body has before it a bill for the purpose of reducing taxa- 
tion, and I hope that we shall go along day by day conferrin 
with oneanother with an earnest desire that in the end we shal 
give to the people some legislation that will in fact reduce tax- 
ation, or if we do not do that, that we shall at least not add any- 
thing to their burdens. 

[At this point Mr. QUAY raised the question of a quorum, and 
the roll was called, when 43 Senators, a quorum, answered to 
their names. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, among the historic incidents 
illustrating the proposition thatI had just made prior to the sug- 

tion of the lack of a quorum isa record that is found in a 
Book which a great many of us have read more or less, and it is 
found at the twelfth chapter of I Kings. I will not read it, al- 
though the work has been translated, but call attention to the 
point that is made. I will let the chapter be inserted in my re- 
marks, for it is good as well as scriptural: 

And Rehoboam went to Shechem; for all Israel were come to Shechem to 
make him king. 

Andit came to when Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who was yet in 
Egypt, heard of it (for he was fled from the presence of King Solomon, and 
Jero dwelt in E; 


t); 
That they sent and Ehen him. And Jeroboam and all the congregation of 
Israel came and spake unto Rehoboam, saying, 
Thy father made our yoke RESO now therefore make thou the griev- 
ous service of thy father and his heavy yoke which he put upon us, lighter 
and we will serve thee. 
And he said unto them, Depart yet for three days, then come again to me. 


And the people de 

And King Reho consulted with the old men that stood before Solo- 
mon, his father, while yet he lived, and said, How do ye advise that I may 
answer this people? 


And they sparo unto him, saying, If thou wilt be a ser vant unto this people 
this day, and wilt serve them, and answer them, and speak good words to 


them. then they will be servants forever. 
But he forsook the counsel of the old men which they had given him and 
consulted with the young men that were grown up with him and which 


stood before him. 

And he said unto them, What counsel give ye that we may answer this 
people, who have spoken to me, saying, Make the yoke which thy father did 
put upon us lighter? 

And the young men that were grown up with him spake unto him, saying, 
‘Thus shalt thou speak unto this people that spake unto thee, saying, Thy 
father made our yoke heavy, but e thou it lighter unto us; thus shalt 
thou say unto them, My little sap shall be thicker than my father’s loins. 

And now whereas mo Bir aye lade you with a heavy yoke, I will add to 

er hath chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you 


answered the people roughly, and forsook the old men’s 


counsel that they gave him; 

And spake to them after the counsel of the young men, saying, My father 
made your yoke heavy, and I willadd to your yoke; my father also chas- 
tised you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions. 
Wherefore the king hearkened not unto the people; for the cause was from 


that h ht his hich the Lord spake by Ahi- 
JJ Storia the eda Si Nobat 0° LOT *PAKC DY 

So when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not uato them, the people 
answered the king, saying, What portion have we in David? Neither have 
we inheritance in the son of Jesse. To your tents, O, I: now see to 
thine own house, David. So Israel departed unto their tents. 

But as for the children of Israel which dwelt in the cities of Judah, Reho- 
boam reigned over them. 

Rehoboam sent Adoram, who was over the tribute; and all 
him with stones, that he died. Therefore, King Rehoboam 
made speed to ae him up to his chariot to flee to Jerusalem. 

So Israel rebelled against the house of Dayid unto this day. 

The point made is that when a new administration was to be 
installed a certain man representing the people who paid the 
taxes in the rogion roundabout asked of the young king that he 
would make their burdens lighter, seeing that the temple had 
been builded and that the people had rendered their service 
freely and without objection; that as they had borne their bur- 
dens uncomplainingly they might now be relieved, at least par- 
tially, and they would still continue to serve the king. But 
after counseling with the old men, who advised that the people's 
wish be granted, and advising with the younger men, who were 
opposed to any delay, the young king told the ople that in- 
stead of making their burdens lighter he would make them 
heavier. The record says that he spoke roughly to the peo- 
pe and the record also shows that the people went into rebel- 

on and that they remained in rebellion unto this day. The 
point to the moral is that unless we make the burdens upon the 
people lighter we shall in a little while have on our hands a 
rebellion worse than that was. We are at the verge of it now. 

When the people asked relief they were rebuked for their 
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impertinence. Last summer, when we asked relief in the wa 
of a little more silver money we were rebuked for our imperti- 
nence; and I regret to find that some of the persons who were 
rebuked and chastised with scorpions instead of with whips are 
still following their leaders who are leading them toward a fur- 
ther scourging. 

So it has been; soitisnow. Whenthe people complain, their 
yoke is made heavier. Nothing short of rebellion catches the 
ear of power. But it has nearly always happened the successful 
rebel in time himself becomes a tyrant, and the tax mill grinds 
on. 

Mr. President, taxation is undermining the Republic. Our 
legislation has taken away from the masses of the 1 and 

iven to a few thousand persons countless millions of the earn- 

gsofthe poor. Our aggregate wealth on the Ist day of June, 
1890, is put at $65,000,000,000 and our Poman on at 62,000,000, 
showing that on an average our individual wealth is more than 
$1,000 to the head of population. That is equivalent to $5,000 
to every family of five persons. 

But the distribution of our wealth is not that way. If it 
was there would be no Populist party. 

I find from a computation made by experts in the Census Bu- 
reau, from reports already in, that we have 12,590,152 families: 
and of that number those whoownencumbered farms worth less 
than $5,000 (deducting incumbrance and other debts and allow- 
ing $500 for additional wealth)there are 752,760 families. In order 
to get this thought clearly before the Senate I will repeat it ina 
somewhatdifferentform. I 8 shown that the aggregate 
wealth of the country is $65,000,000,000 and that there are 12,- 
000,000 and more families. If the wealth of the country were 
distributed equally among the families they would have a little 
over $5,000 apiece. Now, 8,000 is an ample competence for any 
ordinary family. Put $5,000 at interest at 4 per cent, which is 
one- of what it is costing us out in the region where [ live, 
and in twenty-five years, which is about the average length of 
a business lifetime, the principal would be doubled. So that 
85,000 a year, carefully managed by a prudent person, would keep 
a family from year to year and along from generation to genera- 
tion unto the end. But our wealth is not distributed in that way. 

Now, I am going to show to the Senate how many families 
3 are above and how many are below this five-thousand-dol- 

ar line, 

Beginning with those families who own encumbered farms, we 
will take the farms and wealth worth less than $5,000. That is 
theline. Deducting incumbranceand other debts, giving thema 
clear, unencumbered home worth $5,000, and then allowing them 
$500 in addition to that, there are 752,760 of them. Of the fami- 
lies owning free, unencumbered farms worth less than $5,000, 
allowing $1,000 for additional wealth above debts of indefinite 
amount, there aro 1,756,440 of them. The total wealth of these 
families is $5,309,589, 600. 

Now, we come to families owning encumbered homes; that is, 
city people, persons living in the cities and towns, families own- 
ing encumbered homes worth less than $5,000. 8 
brance and other debts of indefinite amount and allowing 8500 
for additional wealth, there are 722,618 of that class of families, 
and the wealth that they own is $1,142,531,550. 

Next, we come to families owning free homes, persons living in 
towns and cities, worth less than $5,000, allowing $2,000 for ad- 
ditional wealth of indefinite amount, I find that there are 1,764,- 
273 of them, and their wealth amounts to $6,749,076,593. : 

Of families hiring their homes and families who are worth 8500 
above debts of indefinite amount, I find 5,159,796 of that class of 
families—nearly one-half of the total number—and their wealth 
amounts to 82,579, 898,000. Š 

Of the families hiring farms, families that are worth $150 
above debts of indefinite amount, we find 1,440,000 of that class; 
and their total wealth is $216,000,000. 

Now, by sigs Bee recapitulation: Families owning $5,000 and less, 
11,593,887. member the total number of families is only a 
little over twelve and a half million, and the families who o.] n 
less than $5,000, who are below this dividing line are eleven 
million and a half. Their wealth is only $17,356,837,343 out of 
the 865,000, 000,000 of the total wealth of the country. Stating 
it in another form, 91 per cent of the 12,690,152 families own 
no more than 29 per cent of the wealth of the country, and 9 per 
cent own about 71 per cent of the wealth. 

In still another form, one-eleventh part of the people own 
nearly three-fourths of the total wealth of the country; and it 
is estimated by the same person to whom I referred a moment 
ago,and who has made this tabulation, that 4,077 families pos- 
sess about seven-tenths as much of the wealth of the country as 
do 11,593,887 other families. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Lask the Senator from Kansas who made 
that estimate? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. Holmes, of the Census Bureau. Thestate- 
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ment to which I refer will be found in the Politieal Science 
rly for December, 1893, at pages 594, 595, and 596. 

Mr. FRYE. By whom? 

Mr. PEFFER. By Mr. George K. Holmes. 
agent in the Census Bureau. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PERKINS in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. PEFFER. Les, for a question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rose simply to ask the Senator from 
Kansasif he hasever taken pains to determine as to whether the 
immense fortunes that men are reputed to are really in 
their control, or whether it be a fact, as some of us believe, that 
men who are classed as millionaires or multimillionaires have 
really very much less property in their possession than they are 
credited with having? I know it is a very common thing for a 
man to die who is reputed in the newspapers as being a multi- 
millionaire, and when his property comès to be divided upor his 
wealth is ascertained it is found that he really did not have one- 
fifth of the money or the property that he was oredited with hav- 
ing. Now, if the Senator will on me, may it not be a fact 
that soe ap ortion of the wealth of the country in the hands of 
the so-called very rich men is very much less than a man mak- 

ing an estimate, however expert he may be in that direction, 
supposes to be the fact? 

. PEFFER. I think I know this to be true, Mr. President, 
thata — deal of the wealth of this country is controlled by 
men who have not earned it. I think I know also that there is 
a great deal of the property of the country which is owned and 
pones by men who, in one form or another, escape the eye of 

: therer and escape their just burdens of taxation. I 
know, or at least I think I know, that a number of men who 
had been reputed very wealthy, running up into millions of 
dollars, paid taxes on less than half a million, and after they 
had retired from this stage of action and when other persons 
came into possession and charge of their property it has been 
found that it was not so large as it had been represented to be. 
L know, too, that men sometimes will purchase valuable property 
and let it go the tux rolls at very low valuation. 

Answering the Senator’s ee however, a little more defi- 
nitely, the facts to which I am referring are facts which have 
3 by pene Officers and placed upon the nation’s 
records as the work of men who have performed their duty, and 
1 dare say that if the Senator from New Hampshire will study 
the subject carefully he will find that even in these estimates 
there have been countless millions of property which have es- 
caped the eye even of the census experts. 

here is a great deal of property termed valuable, and which 
gives caste to its owner, which does not appear even in the cen- 
susreturns. Only last December one of the New York papers, 
in reporting the opening of the season of the opera at one par- 
ticular —+I think it was the Metropolitan Opera House 
stated that there were $29,000,000 worth of diamonds glittering 
in the presence of that splendid assemblage of the élite of New 
York City, and of that 820, 000, 000 worth of diamonds, I dare say 
that not one farthing appeared upon the tax rolls, or that their 
owners ever felt that they were called upon to regard diamonds 
as anything more than mere articles of wearing apparel, and 
yet the whole police system of New York City would be sent 
under arms in search of those diamonds if they should be stolen. 

I tell you, Mr. President, it is too late here or elsewhere for 
Senators to undertake to shield these people who are trying to 
shield themselves from the just operation of thelaw. We are 
after them. . 

These conditions result from unjust and unequal taxation. We 
have in t abundance everything needed to shelter, clothe, 
and feed all the people, yet of us. are in trouble, some of us 
are in need, many of us are absolutely destitute, and millions 
have been fed all along through the winter from the hand of 
-charity. 

The amount of money raised by taxation for the support of 

vernment in the United States, as before stated, is now about 
1,250,000,U00. Ot this amount, however, about $750,000,000, or 
three-fifths, is used for local purposes in the several States, and 
is levied and collected under the operation of State laws. About 

500,000,000, or two-fifths of the total, is used in 8 the 
expenses of the National Government, and is provided for by the 
Congress:of the United States. 

Ours, Mr. President, is a dual system of government—State 
and Federal. State taxes are imposed by the State Legislatures, 
and are collected directly from the people out of assessments 
upon the value of their property. State taxes are ded in 

on the public business of the people of the Stutes, the 
counties, the cities, the townships, the school districts, and 
other civil subdivisions made for Local sconvenience. If all our 


Ho is a special 


public. revenues were raised by direct taxation they would 
3 to about 5 per cent of the assessed value of all our prop- 
erty. 

In 1890 the figures showing our assessed valuation were about 
$25,000,000,000; the estimated valuation is about two and one-half 
times that much; butfor the pur s of taxation, as the census 
authorities gathered from tho different States; the aggregate 
was about $20,000.000,000. Five per cent upon that would raise 
the amount which is required for government in all of the 
States and for the National Government, Of this, 8750, 000,000, 
used by the people in the several States, comes directly out of 
the pockets of the people. It is all taxation; but this amount 
the people pay out through their own fingers. They see the 
money when it is paid, and they personally feel the drain whish 
is made upon their resources. A man whose property is assessed 
at 81,00) pays, say, 830 tax; if his property is assessed at 82,000 he 

ays $60,and so on. Taxation is either direct or it is indirect. 

axes which are levied on property and collected from’ tho 
owner and paid into the Treasury, that being the end of the 
transaction, is direct. This happens in all cases of State and 
local taxation, where persons and propersy are assessed certain 
specified amounts of money, which are paid directly into the 
hands of the legally authorized collector. In such ‘cases every 
person knows to acent how much is expected of him and how 
much he pays, 

Indirect taxation is where the tax is added to the price which 
the purchaser pays for,anarticle. In that case the producer, 
the manufacturer, or dealer pays the amount of the tax in the 
first instance, and then charges it to the person who buys the 

roperty from him. ‘This applies in the case of liquors.and to- 
o which, under our.internal-revenue laws, are subject to 
certain rates of taxation. The taxes are paid in the first: in- 
stance. by the manufacturer, but they are finally d by the 
person who consumes the articles. It applies to ff taxation 
also. -Whenever the price which the consumer has to pay for 
any taxed article is increased to him by reason Of.a tariff duty, 
to that extent he is taxed indirectly. 

Under our system of government the power of taxation is ex- 
ercised by the State for local purpose nd by the General Gov- 
ernment fornational purposes. The State always employs the 
direct method, while the national revenues are generally raised 
by customs duties and excise taxes. Direct taxation for na- 
tional uses has never been popular in this country and is not re- 
sorted to except in rare instances, when some great public: ne- 
cessity seems to require it. During our last war, as many of 
us remember, direct: taxes were collected on many articles, 
but nie system was discontinued after tho necessity for it 
ceased. 

The amount which is required to be raised for the purposes of 
the National Government was stated approximately in the open- 


ing address by the chairman of the Committee on Finance [Mr. 
VOORHEES] a few cays ago. 


He gives the items as follows: 


PP VT . OEE 90 399, 485.33 
Mating a Oall cca se wise enact nA 451, 399, 485. 33 


In point of fact, our expenses for the year 1895 will exceed 
thess figures by from $60,000,000 to $75,000,000. Our expenses 
for the last two or three years have averaged $500,000,000.annu- 
ally; and in view of the fact that many of our public works aro 
continuous and appropriations will have to be made to continue 
them that will be added to the general and ordinary expenses 
ofthe Government. From year to year our expenses will in- 
crease instead of diminish. Then we have to raise about what I 
have been basing my calculation upon, $500,000,000, This must 
be raised by taxation. 

I desire to keep the proposition before the Senate all along 
through this speech that we are dealing with the subject of tax- 
ation. No matter where the money comes from or who pays it, 
in one form or another it is a tax upon industry; aud it is im- 

ortant in every line of our disoussion to ke ap that idea in view. 
fr the revenue were raised the sume way that our State and local 
taxes are raised, the psople’s direct taxes would be nearly 
doubled, for this would require an additional assessment of 2 per 
cent on the taxable value of the people's property, and where 
aman now pays $30 taxes he would then pay $50; where he now 
pays 860 he would then pay 8100; and where he now pays $120, he 
would then pay $180, and so on. The total rate would amount to 
about 5 per cent on the valuation of property, which is.2 per 
cent more than the yearly savings of the ple. -The peopledo 


not save as much from year to year as they pay out in taxes, a 
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statement perhaps to which very few Senators have ever had 
their attention called in that particular form. 

But national revenues are raised in a different manner from 
that adopted in State taxation. By the Constitution of the 
United States 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, Inrposts, 
and excises. 

The only limitation or restriction is that all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 

“No capitation or other direct tax shall be Jaid,” unless in 
proportion to the population of the several States as shown b 
the enumeration which is provided for in the Constitution; an 
Senators are familiar with that. 

If we should adopt a system of direct taxation under that pro- 
vision of the Constitution. we all ses how utterly unjust it would 
be. The State of New York, for example, which is worth a 
dozen other States in the country so far as the value of its tax- 
able property is concerned, would not pay one-quarter as much 
in the way ol taxation as the people of those dozen States would, 
because we would be levying our taxes in proportion to population. 
Henve we have never resorted to that system of taxation, and 
have adopted only the other method provided for in the Con- 
stitution, that of laying duties, imposts, and excises. 

The difference between the two, turiff dutiesand excise taxes, 
is seen when the statement is made that excise taxes relate only 
to property which we ourselves produce. Hence we ourselves 
must pay every farthing of the tax. If the tobaceo, which our 
farmers produce, when it comes to the user is increased in value 
in the way of taxation, the user pays that increase. So it is 
with spirits, malt liquors, vinousliquors, or any kind of produce 
which is increased in its price to the consumer by reason of 
these excise taxes, when the con mer, and he alone, pays tho 
entire burden of the taxation. While it is paid in the first in- 
stance by the manufacturer or the producer, the increased 

rice follows thearticle along vntil it reaches the consumer, and 

ays it when the last purchase is made. 

Tart duties are taxes levied upon property which is produced 
by people living in other countries, and as to who pays the in- 
creased price, if any there be by reason of those duties, I shall 
assist what little I can in determining in a few minutes. Let us 
keep continually before our minds that tariff duties as well as 
excise taxes are taxation, and that somebody must pay it. 

Of the total revenues required for national tore in 1893, 
we raised $.03,355,016 by customs duties, and $161,027,623 by ex- 
cise taxes. As to who pays the tariff duty, I have formulated a 
general rule; and I wish such of the Democratic Senators asare 

resent would give me their attention while I read th t rule, for 
t is common with Democratic statesmen, orators, writers, and 
_ economists in general, to insist that the taritf duties which we 
levy upon foreign goods imported are added to the pries of the 
article when we purchase it; and although I have read a great 
deal after them, and have heard a great many of their argu- 
ments, I have never yet heard one of them dis ish between 
any of two or more different classes of articles imported, but 
that substantially the duty, whatever it be, 10 per cent, 20 per 
cent. or 100 per cent ad valorem, is added to the price of the 
article when we purchase it, and that we pay that additional 

rice. 
5 I wish to draw a line of distinction for the consideration of 
Senators. I shall read it: f 

Current prices of commodities are affected by duties on imports according 
to the proportion which the amount of the home product bears to the amount 
of the imporis of like commodities which are brought in to make up the dif- 
ference between the home product and the home demand or consumption. 
If the home — 75 and the imports (of like articles) are about equal in 
amount, the duty is about equal y divided between the foreign ucer and 
the home consumer: if the imports are im amount the home 


greater 
product, the consumer pays the greater part of the duty and in about the 
Same proportion, inversely— 


Mr. HOAR. From what does the Senator read? 

Mr. PEFFER. It is my own argument. I will state that I 
read from a little work which I prepared myself afew years ago 
upon the general subject of the turiff, not a discussion of princi- 
5 5 but simply a statement of facts; and this is, as I under- 
stand, a statement of the actual facts in practice. 

a DOLPH. Will the Senator read the last proposition 


. PEFFER. I am going on with it 


if the home product is greater in amount than the imports, the duty falls 
more heavily on the importer; if the imports supply the entire demand, 
then the consumer pays all the duty; and if the home product supplies all 
the home demand, or substantially so, then theimporter pays all the duty. 


Mr. HARRIS. Would it interrupt the Senator if I should 
ask him a question just there? 

Mr. PEPFER. o, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS. The question I wish to propound is, if an im- 


rter pays the market price abroad for a given article, assum- 
— that the import duty is 50 per cent g valorem, would he 
continueto import that article from year to year through aseries 


ol years unless the market of this country refunded to him the 


foreign cost with the 50 per cent auy he had to pay atthe cus- 
tom-house, together with a reasonable profit on nvestment? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, it is sometimes worth a great 
deal to secure a market, and men will frequently buy a market. 
Great Britain could agree to Pay out $10,000,000,000 in gold to- 
day for the American market. It has been the custom of that 
country, more particularly in early times, to flood the American 
market with their goods in order to break down the Amer- 
ican manufacturer and thus secure to the British manufacturer 
the American market: and they could well afford to do it, just 
as the sugar trust to-day, or the lead trust, or the oil trust can 
afford to crowd out people who are not quite as rich as they are 
by underselling them. Ihave lived long enough in the West 
to sometimes see peddlers come with a load of bankrupt goods 
into a little town where we have half a dozen merchants whom 
we call upon when we want to get upacelebration of the Fourth of 
July or a Sunduy-school festival or some hoodoo, to use a West- 
ern expression, we goto the merchant, the lawyer, the teacher, 
and to every man who is doing business in town to help us got 
upa 4 755 purse. as we call it, to purchase our fireworks to make 
our display. When a peddler comes in with his bankrupt goods 
we invariably say to Mr. Peddler, ‘‘ You must pay a license tax 
vefore you can sell your map oods in our market. We do not 
propose to see our merchants driven to the wall. They are the men 
we rely upon to help us, and before you can come in and under- 
sell them you must put „ the public treasury, and 
then you can avail yourself of the benefitof ourmarket.” Large 
and wealthy manufacturers operate in the same way. Our own 
American manufacturers frequently send plows, they send cloth, 
they send a variety of different articles into foreign markets at 
lower prices than they are selling them to our own people, for 
the very purpose of advertising their business and getting a foot- 
hold in other markets. It is one of the ways of trade; and 
that is common, I will say to the Senator from Tennessee. 

There is not one of the foreign nations but whose people can, 
to a great many articles, afford to pay 50 per cent duty on the 
value of the articies and then put them into our market at a 
— that we should regard as not above fair. See what is 

one with our farmers; see how our markets are flooded with 
foreign wools, and now in view of a possible reduction to the 
free-trade basis, speculators are going out into Colorado, into 
Arizona, into New Mexico, into Montana, and all through that 
splendid pastoral region, and buying wool at their own figures 
just because of the dread of the influx of foreign wool. 

Mr. President, going along in the line of my proposition as to 
who pays the tariif duty, I will take sugar. What I say about 
sugar will represent all the rest. Up to this time American sugar 
producers ha\e not been able to furnish more than 1 pound in 11 
of the sugar consumed in this country. Of every 11 pounds of 
sugar that weconsume weimport 10 pounds from other countries, 
and produce 1 pound ourselves. That l pound is not enough in 
proportion to the entire consumption to affect the price appre- 
ciably; and because of that fact every farthing of the duty which 
the American people pay, every farthing of the duty which is 
placed upon foreign sugar, is added to its price when it comes 
to the tuble of the American consumer. 

In addition to that, I will say to the Senator Irom Tennessee, 
it isadded to the price of what weourselves produce. So while 
we imported 300,000,000 pounds in 1390 we paid 2 cents a pound 
duty for it—in addition to that the 300, 000, 000 pounds which we 
ourselves produced was incre sed in prica the additional 2 cents 
and the whole 3,600,000,000 pounds of our consumption cost us 3 
cents a pound more than it would have cost us if sugar had 
made free. 

Put 3.300,000,000 pounds of sugar at 2 cents a pound u the 
blackboard, and you find the duty the American people paid 
upon that article was 866, 000, 000. 

Take the article of common nails which the farmer, the me- 
chanic, the ordinary citizen use, if you please the old-fashioned 
cut nails. Them anufacturers in this country produce more than 
enough to supplythe American market, and by reason of that fact 
ieee and not the foreign product, regulated the price. 
While there was a duty only afew years ago of 2} cents a pound 
if I remember correctly, on cut nails, under the tariff act o 
1883, the duty was 24 cents a pound, and it was reduced 50 per 
centin 1890. If the theory were true thatthe tariff tax isadded 
to the price of the article, if our nails had cost us 34 cents a 
pound, adding 24 cents duty, the total would have amounted to 6 
cents a pound, while in point of fact our nails were selling for 2.1 
cents a pound. Not only that, but we were selling nails in this 
country cheaper than they were being sold in Great Britain, 
cheaper than they were in . they were in 
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any city of Great Britain. I happen to know that, if one can 


know anythingfrom human testimony, not only by the price list 
published by dealers, but by private correspondence over the 
signature of responsible men giving me the prices of nails. Here 
is an article where we produced the whole home product, and 
our product, not the foreign product, regulated the price. 

So with wheat, so with corn, so with any article, I care not 
what, where we supply the market or substantially so, our prod- 
uct and not theirs regulates the market. 

Then I say, in addition, to the Senator from Tennessee that if 
those people under such circumstances trade with us, provided 
they can not afford to manufacture at those rates they must lose; 
and if they see proper to continue to trade on a losing basis, it 
is their business, not ours. 

It is a common practice for seamen to put their nails into kegs 
and into casks in the holds of ships as ballast, so that it costs 
them nothing to bring them here. 

Take low grades of woolen cloth and cotton cloth, and of such 
articles as we supply the home market with. We make them 
substantially as cheaply as they are made anywhere. I have 
tested that by purchasing foreign cloth of cotton and of wool. 

Take agricultural implements. We make agricultural imple- 
ments cheaper here than they are made anywhere else in the 
world. There is not an American farmer who could not tell an 
American plow from a European plow in the dark by simply 
feeling it. The foreign plow is ouma it is 3 it is awk- 
wardly made, It is the same with the wagon. You hitch a 
team of horses to an American farm wagon, and you can ride 
off to the neighboring village with your wife and your family at 
a good round trot without tiring your team, but you could not 
do that with British wagons, which are made for heavy soil. 
A fine wagon made at the Bristol works in England will cost you 
from $115 to $3120—that was the price three or four years ago, 
though it may now be a little less than that—and the ordinary 
. farm wagon that no American farmer would use if he could pos- 
sibly avoid it—and he can as long as he lives in this country— 
can be made for about $60, while ours are made at from $50 to $55. 

You may go along from a steam thresher down to a hand rake 
and you will find the Americanarticlenotonly better but cheaper 
than that made in England. We supply the home market and 
more than that, and hence our price and not theirs governs. 

Perhaps it would be well before I pass from this subject to 
mention cutlery and glassware, with which we do not supply the 
home market and with which we are not able tosupply the home 
market except at very extravagant prices. In such cases the 
duty is paid pany by the producer and partly by the consumer. 

ake articles we do not produce at all, such as coffee and tea, 
and we pay all the duty. 

It seems easier for us, Mr. President, to pay taxes when we do 
notknow that we are paying them thanitis when we do know it. 
The Senator from Indiana, in discussing the bill very ably a 
few days ago, spoke of the farmer—and he placed a mild adjec- 
tive in front of the word as the good old farmer” and “the 
poor old farmer ”—when he went to the merchant to purchase 
certain articles, did not know how much he was paying because 
of the manner in which the duties had been laid upon them. 

Mr. President, we understand very well that somebody has to 
pay our salaries or the Senator from . [Mr. GEORGE] 
would not ask to have the Committee on the Judiciary report a 
bill to reduce them. But in the laying of our duties we have 
divided into schools, and while our division is upon theoretical 
lines, and at one time it was proposed to make them practical, 
to-day there is only a division in theory and none in practice. 

The theories are stated inthis way: "A tariff for revenue only” 
isone theory. The other theory is a tariff for revenue, with 
duties so adjusted as to afford encouragement and protection to 
our own industries rather than to those of other nations. The 
difference between these two may be stated in this mer: 

Persons who favor a revenue tariff insist that the only reason- 
able, proper, and lawful purpose of raising money by tariff du- 
ties is to defray the necessary expenses of the Government; and 
that if duties are laid for any other purpose or with any other 
object in view the proceeding is unjust as well as unconstitu- 
tional. They claim that the incidental protection which it af- 
fords to the people is sufficient, that prices of necessary articles 
will be lower under the operation of low-tariff duties, and that 
therefore the interests of the largest number of people will thus 
be promoted. 

m the other hand, protectionists claim that a tariff levied for 
revenue only does not afford sufficient protection; our tariff laws 
ought to operate as commercial regulations, encouraging the 
people to diversify their interests and build up new industries 
at home, protecting them against unfair or unequal or excessive 
competition in foreign lands; that discrimination should be made 
in the laying of duties, and so made that it will operate as an as- 
surance to the people that the Government will take special care 


toprotect their commercial interests, both internal and external, 
by high duties when necessary. 

The difference, in practice, between the two theories—reve- 
nue only and protection—is seen chiefly notin an aggregate re- 
duction of duties, for the same amount of revenue must be raised 
under either method; so that whatever there may be in the way 
of reduction, if we propose to raise the revenuo with which to 
carry on the Government by tariff taxation, and if that revenue 
amounts to $500,000,000, it does not matter whether we levy it 
according to the revenue-only system, or according to the pro- 
tection system, so far as the amount is concerned. The amount 
must be raised in either case, but the difference is seen in the 
manner of adjusting the rates of duty. 

While revenue is the object sought under both methods, the 
protective system adjusts the dutiesso that while producing the 
requisite amount of revenue they will at the same time operate 
to protect our own industries against unequal competition in 
8 where labor and capital are cheaper than they are 

ere. 

The authority of Congress to lay and collect duties and im- 
pore on foreign goods imported into the country, was granted 

y the people for the purpose of raising revenue to support the 
Government. The pecans to the first tariff act, approved 
July 4, 1789, assigned as a reason for its enactment the necessity 
for procuring means to 1 expenses. That has been 
the theory of our tariff legislation from the beginning. Every 
original act of Congress fixing rates of duty on imports was a 
revenue measure and was so statad to be in its preamble or title, 
as may be seen by inspection. 

Tariff for revenue was familiar to our colonial ancestors, and 
it had become so painfully apparent to them that revenue legis- 
lation could be made an instrument of injustice and oppression 
when used against them that it led on to the Revolutionary war. 
It was during the crucial period between the close of the war 
and the adoption of the Constitution that the demand for pro- 
tection of manufactures through a revenue tariff first became a 
question in American politics,and in pursuance of that demand 
we have been in the habit of discriminating in the adjustment 
of duties so as to get outof our revenue laws some special bene- 
fits to our industries. It will be observed that in the preamble 
to the first revenue act, among other reasons assigned for the 
necessity of laying duties upon foreign goods was ‘‘the en- 
couragement and protection of manufactures.” The condition 
of the country at that time was one of great hardship. It had 
been the policy of the mother country to restrict as lar as pos- 
sible the manufacturing enterprises among her colonists, to the 
end that her people mightsupply them with manufactured goods. 
We had achieved political independence by the war, but Great 
Britain still had possession of our markets. A few passages 
from disinterested writers will aid us in comprehending the 
situation. 

On this point, Mr. President, I have collected afew extracts 
from historians, from economic writers, and other persons of 
distinction and ability, showing what was the condition of the 
people of the American colonies immediately before the Revolu- 
tionary war and between the conclusion of the war and the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States. That period, 
occupying about six years, if [remembercorrectly, may properly 
be termed the critical period in American history. The States 
were held together by a rope of sand, as one of the historiang 
has designated it. There was no union such as authorized the 
enforcement of any agreement against foreign commerce. 

To illustrate what I mean, the State of New Jersey had no 
tariff laws; the State of Pennsylvania had tariff laws; New York 
had some sort of a tariff system, but there wasa point somewhere 
about the place of the joining of these three States at Port Jer- 
vis, where foreign goods could be taken and smuggled into New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

Ourownstatesmen, moreespecially Daniel Webster, frequently 
called attention in the Senate and upon the public rostrum to the 
fact that this discontent in relation to our lack of a tariff system 
led on to the Revolutionary war. So it was that the very first 
grant of power from the people to the new Government is the 
power to lay taxes, duties, excises,andimposts. The first general 
act of the First Congress was a tariff act, with a preamble: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support ot Government, for the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures, that duties be laid upon goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc. 

I shall ask, without any further discussion of these passages, 
that I be given leave to insert them as part of my remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission will be granted. 

The extracts referred to are as follows: 

causes promo union. four above others exercised a steady and 
989 influence, 1118 new Republic as one nation must have power 
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to 5 its foreign commerce; to colonize its large domain; to provide 
an adeq’ by 


uate revenue, and to establish justice indomestic trade by prohibit- 
ing the separate States from im g the obligation of contracts. Each 
of these causes was of vital impo. ce; but the necessity for regulating com- 
merce gave the ediate impulse to a more perfect Constitution. * * 
The States could not successfully defend themselves against the policy of 
Great Britain by separate 1 lation, because it was not to the interest of 
any one of them to exclude British vessels from their harbors unless the like 
measure should be adopted by every other; and a union of thirteen distinct 
powers would encounter the very difficulty which had so often proved in- 
superable. But while every increase of the power of Congress in domestic 

airs aroused jealousy between the States, the selfish design of a foreign 
government to repress their industry drew them together t a common 
adversary. oan History of the Formation of the Constitution, vol- 
ume 1, pages 146, 147. 

The large importation of foreign subject to little or no duty, and 
sold at peace prices, was pro ruinous to ali those domestic manufactures 
and mechanical employments which the nonconsumption agreements and 
the war had crea and fostered. Immediately after the psace, the coun- 
try been flooded with imported goods, and debts had been unwarily con- 
tracted, for which there was no means to pay. (Hildreth’s History of the 
United States, volume 3, page 405.) 

As the Congress has no power to lay duties or regulate trade, and as the 
States could not agree upon a uniform rate of duties, foreign nations passed 
such laws as they Jud most likely to Paap | our commerce and extend 
theirown. * * * Especially was this true of Great Britain. Our trade 
with her West India colonies was prohibited; and, by the enforcement of 
herna tion acts, our navigation was nearly destroyed. Foreign vessels 
and being freely admitted into the States, wnile ours were burdened 
with heavy duties in foreign parts, both the prices of goods imported and the 

of our exports were subject to the of foreigners; and the money 
of our citizens wasrapidly ing into the pockets of tish manufacturers 
and merchants. oung’s National Economy, page 15.) 

On 439, in the appendix to his His 0 e Formation of the Con- 
stitution, Bancroft cites the follo inte nce from New York, under 
date of June 4, 1785: There is no 6 with 15 but the British, who alone 
gire thecredit they want and draw off all the bullion they can collect. + 
‘The scarcity of money makes the produce of the country cheap, to the dis- 
appointment of the farmers and the discouragement of 8 Thus 
the two classes of merchants and farmers, that divide nearly all America, 
are discontented and distressed. Some great change is approaching. We 
have many merchants whose trade is altogether to Europe, from whence 
they import every kind of its manufactures, of which I have often known 
above £00,000 arrive in a single ship, the greatest part of which are 1 
linensand Asiatic manufactures; but, taking in all the ports of Great Bri 
and those of foreign countries, this continent did, for several years before, 
import above 23.000.000 per annum, and since the conclusion of peace our 
importation has been greater than ever, for now all — 25 * in like a 
flood her luxuries upon us.“ (Citizen, in the Commerc nduet of the 
United States of America Considered, 1786.) 


Mr. President, I now desire to refer to the fact that in all of 
our tariff legislation every principal act, as shown by its titleor 
by its preamble, specifies that it was an act for the pu of 
raising revenue, and I have quoted here a few of the titles to 
different acts of Congress: 

The act of July 4, 1789, which was the first act, was entitled 
“An act for lay a duty on goods wares, and merchandise 
imported into the United States.” 

he act of May 13, 1800, was entitled “An act to lay additional 
duties on certain articles imported.” 

The act of April 27, 1816, was entitled An act to regulate 
the duties on imports and tonnage,” 

The act of May 22, 1824, was entitled An act to amend the 
several acts imposing duties on imports.” 

The act of May 19, 1828, was entitled An act in alteration of 
the several acts imposing duties on imports.” 

The act of August 30, 1842, was entitled “An act to provide 
revenue from imports and to change and modify existing laws 
imposing duties on imports, and for other purposes.” 

The act of July 30, 1846, was entitled “An act reducing the 
duty on imports, and for other purposes.” 

The act of March 3, 1857, was entitled An act reducing the 
duty on imports, and for other purposes.“ 

The act of March 2, 1861, was entitled An act to provide for 
the payment of outstanding Treasury notes, to authorize a loan, 
to regulate and fix the duties on imports, and for other pur- 


poses. 
The act of July 14, 1862, was entitled An act increasing tem- 
porarily the duties on imports, and for other purposes.” 
The act of June 30, 1864, was entitled An act to provide ways 
and means for thesupportof the Government, and for other pur- 


The act of June 6, 1872, was entitled ‘‘An act to reduce duties 
on imports and to reduce internal taxes, and for other purposes.” 

The act of March 3, 1883, was entitled An act to reduce in- 
ternal revenue taxation, and for other pur 8 

The act of October 1, 1890, was entitled An act to reduce 
the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The most consistent and practicable method of tariff taxation 
for revenue only is that adopted by Great Britain taxing only 
such articles as are not produced in the country levying the tax, 
and in addition such articles as are of a more or less hurtful 
character, as liquors and tobacco. The customs list of Great 
Britain includes only twenty differentitems, namely, ale or beer, 
cards (playing), chicory, chloral hydrate, chloroform, cocoa, 
coffee, co on, ethyl, ether, fruit (dried), plate (gold), plate 
(silver), soap, spirits of any description, tea, tobacco 
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, and cigars, 


snuff, wine. These were the items a few years ago, when I last 
examined the list. If there have been any changes since they 
are not many, and there has been no change in policy. 

That quer is simple and easily understood; it is consistent 
and easily enforced. The articles taxed not being produced at 
home there is no temptation to smuggle them in order to avoid 
rer of duty, because the duty is all paid by the consumer. 

here is no competition, hence the duty, whatever it is, follows 
the article from the importer to the last purchaser. 

That, Mr. President, would be the consistent course for the 
Democratic party in the United States to pursue—a tariff for 
revenue only.” If that is the object, and the only object, then 
let the duties be levied upon articles which are not produced in 
this country, every penny of which goes into the national Treas- 
ury, notwithstanding the fact that our own people pay it, and 
the poor people would = as we are now situated, about 60 per 
cent of it. That would be the consistent course for them. There 
would be nothing collected but revenue, and the Government 
would get every cent of it. The thought was expressed on 
the 8th of January last by the Hon. Henry Watterson, a Demo- 
erat of very great ability and distinction, at the city of Louis- 
ville, Ky. He had been asked before beginning his address to 
state what kind of a tariff for revenue only” he would lay if he 
were permitted to do so, and this was his answer: 


A TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY. 

Dr the aid of the best e rts and authorities I would get together all the 
needful statistical data. I would then find a clean sheet of paper. I would 
lay this on the table—not the little, round one, but the big. r ena yng 
the Ways and Means Committee room. Then I would open the cupboard con- 
taining, among other perishable contents, the McKinley bill. I would take 
this out—none too gently—and pitch it into the fire. Then I would draw upon 
my clean piece of paper three lines. Thus: 


. Article. Duty. Revenue. 


I would begin at the top of the first column with sugar. Then the duty 
say 1 cent a pound. Then the estimated revenue—say 835,000, 000. Then I 
would abolish the sugar bounty, making a difference of $45,000,000 in the rev- 
enue. I would follow with tea and coffee. I would continue giving preced- 
ence as far as possible to revenue-ylelding commodities not produced inthis 
country, down through the largest revenue-ylelding domestic products— 
without the least regard to protection, incidental or otherwise—and whenI 
got 8200, 000,000 I would stop. 


How simple that would be! Howeasilydone! Mr. Watterson 
would do it in fifteen minutes, and it would bring revenue easily 
collected, and there would be no difficulty about it at all. 

But while this method is a simple one and easy of execution, 
itis unjust in its operation. It affects men not according to 
their net incomes, but according to the quantity theyuse. John 
being rich and William being poor, and both using an equal 
gent? of sugar and coffee and tea, they pay equal amounts of 
tax on those articles, while the richer man ought to ya larger 
8 in proportion to his means. John's net income fe g $1,000 
an 


liam’s being 8100, John ought to pay ten times as much 


tax as William; but under this system of taxation they pay equal 
amounts when they use equal quantities of the taxed article. 

Sugar, coffee, tea, and spices would supply all the revenue we 
now derive from customs if heavy duties were laid upon them; 
and that would leave all other articles free from taxation. It 
would be easy to executs a law like that, and it would producea 
15 large amount of revenue. 

p to 1890 we laid a duty on sugar. For a long time that duty 
amounted to an average of about 2 cents a pound. The sugar 
duty alone supplied one-fourth of our total customs revenue, the 
poor ple of the country, those below the five-thousand-dollar 

ine that I was talking about awhile ago, paying at least 69 per 
cent of that amount. So that, while the “ tariff-for-revenue- 
only” system is the most productive of revenue and the most 
consistent, if that is all that is desired, yet when you bring it 
down to actual practice, it is the poor man who pays it. I do hot 
say that that is the objectof adopting such a customs policy any- 
where, but I say that is the effect of it and that the American 
people will not adopt any such system as that. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


? 


Wednesday, April II, 1894. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, when I last had the floor I be- 
gan by referring to the fact that the Populists as a party have 
no tariff plank in their platform; that we regard the whole ques- 
tion purely as a business matter. We have one particular ex- 
pression, inside of which the whole tariff subject is involved, 
and it is this: 

We demand that the money of the country should be kept as much as po 
sible in the hands of the people, and hence we demand all national and State 
revenue shall be limited to the necessary expenses of the Government eco- 
nomically and honestly administered! 
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We understand that the laying of tariff duties is the levying 
of taxes, and we would make the burden as light as possible by 
distributing it more equitably among the people. The Popu- 
list is seeking a juster method of laying and collecting taxes. 
He knows that under the present as under every past system 
of taxation the poorer classes of people have to carry the heav- 
iest loads. Those who are least able to resist are they that en- 
dure the hardest pressure. 

We look at this whole subject through the eyes of working 
peoples we study it from the standpoint of the poor and lowly. 

m the beginning of our Government we have all along pro- 
cured most of the money needed to supply the National Treas- 
ury by laying duties on orcas goods ported. We have not 
at any time been without a tariff law in force. Our people quite 

nerally favor that way of collecting at least a large part of 
national revenues. If we abandon that method we must re- 
sort to some other, for the money must come from some source. 

Populists believe ina graduated income tax. They regard 
that as the most equitable system of taxation. Personally, I 
favor a uated tax on large landed estates. That would have 
two good effects; it would produce large revenue, and it would 
induce owners of large bodies of land to divide them and sell to 
persons needing places to live on. 

But while we retain the tariff system, let us take it outof pol- 
itics, treat it as a business matter, and get out of it all there 
is of good in it for the people. While politicians juggle with 
tho tariff, statesmen ought to make of ita matter of business. 
Let us admit fres of duty all useful articles that we use in large 
quantities and do not ourselves produce. As to all articles of 
prime necessity, admit them free, or at least at such low duties 
as to not more than pay the wharfage dues. Let duties rise ac- 
cording to the cost or character of the article, so that high- 
priced goods, which only the wealthier poopie use, and luxuries 
of every kind, shall pay higher duties, and articles used only 
or chiefly by the poorer classes shall pay lower duties or be 
wholly exempt from duty. 

The poor man stands ready to protect the person and property 
of his rich neighbor. He has always done so, and he will always 
doso. Therefore, let his rich neighbor bear the heaviest part 
of the taxes. A man of large means can afford to pay $100 tax on 
asuit of clothes much easier than one whose income barely sup- 
ports him can pay 25 cents. 

We do not believe that it would be wise to wholly abandon the 
present system at this time. A large amount of revenue can be 
raised without encumbering ourselves with any burdens that we 
are not willing to bear. Dress goods, fine cloths and clothing, 
costly furnishings, carpets, curtains, laces, and the like, sport- 
ing goods, jewelry, fancy wares, and all manner of luxuries, will 
bear heavy duties, and the people who want them are able to 
pay the expense of procuring them. I would gradually do away 
withall duties exceptonafew articles, beginning with those that 
are mostnecessary among the people of limited resources. Mr. 
President, there is a doctrine that was taught by the fathers, 
known as protection to domestic industries, a very proper thing 
to do under appropriate circumstances. Wo ars now straying 
from that doctrine somewhat. There are times in the — 55% 

ofall greatindustries when the public assistance is needed. 

ə principle is applied in the progress of anew settlement 
where the people are collecting in communities and are anxious 
to procure some manufacturing enterpriss or some kind of an 
industry which will employ a considerable number of people and 
therefore make a local market, for the persons residing in the 
neighborhood. The people will join together and pay a small 
amount, such as each one can reasonably bear to m: up an 
agg te purse for the purpose of bringing some institution of 
t at kind among them. A case now comes to my mind where 
at my own home, Topeka, the people have united in raising 
$25,000 to procure the removal of a woolen manufacturing es- 
tablishment from one of the New England States to Kansas, 
to be located in our town. Every man or woman familiar with 
the habits of the Western people knows that that is a common 
thing, that we tid Nor buy institutions in order that we may 
have the benefit of the market facilities that they will afford. 
The same principle precisely applies in public affairs. 

A nation has the same right to protect itself that a community 
or an individual has. So whenever it is necessary from a na- 
tional standpoint that some new industry shall be builded or 
that some old industry shall be maintained, and there are pecu- 
liar reasons why it can not be done without the public assist- 
ance, it is eminently proper that the public shall come to the 
rescue. I shall have a good deal more to say about that matter 
when I come to the question of the tariff as respects sugar. 

It has been the doctrine of the fathers, however, that only 
such institutions as are national in their character should be 
fostered by the protecting hand of the Government; that no in- 

ch is merely local, ephemeral, or transitory should 
have any sort of protection from the General Government, But 


onlygreatindustries that can be builded up, something in which 
all the people are interested, ought to haye this protection, and 
our fathers acted upon that plan. 
George Washington, in his first annual message, speaking of 
our nation as free people,” said: 
an n s e ae ey 
. epen of others for essentials, partic y 
In his eighth annual message, President Washington said: 
Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, directed their atten- 
tion to the encouragement of manufactures. The object is of too much con- 
sequence not toinsure a continuance of their efforts in very way whichshall 
appear eligible. 
John Adams, in his last annual message, said: 


Tobserve with much satisfaction that the product of the revenue during 
eee been more considerable than during many previous 


Thomas Jefferson, in his second annual message, in enumer- 
ating the landmarks by which we are to guide ourselves in all 
our proceedings, maintains the following is one of the most 
prominent: To protect the manufactures adapted to our eir- 
cumstances.” 

J menpa Madison, in a special message to Congress May 23,1809, 
said: 

It will be w. 
eee tars te ava ten ceo ree a re 


protect 
several branches of manufactures which have been recently instituted or 
extended by the laudable exertions of our citizens. 


ter force and merit into 
the deli ons of Congress than a considera’ of the means to preserve 
and promote the manufactures which have spr into existence and obtain 
an unparalleled maturity throughout the United States during tho period of 
the European wars. 


This source of national independence and wealth I anxiously recommend, 
therefore, to the prompt and constant guardianship of Congress, 


James Monroe in his inaugural said: 


te opening VALAAN ALUS I YATANA LONN Sara 
ofthe Government. Possessing, as we do, all the raw materials, the ts 
of our own soil and industry, we ought not to in the we 
done, on the supplies of other countries. Equally im t is it to 

a home marke! as by as Soe — compo 
will enhance the price — protect the cultivator against the casualties in- 


In his seventh annual message he says: 

Irecommend a review of the tariff for the purpose of affording such addi- 
tional protection to those articles which we are prepared to manufacture or 
which are more immediately connected with the defense and independence 


of the country. 
This subject was os never more clearly stated than by 
President Jackson in 1830. After revie the whole subject 


from a national standpoint, he expressed the proposition suc- 
cinctly that only 3 national importance should receive 
the fostering care of the Government. the same communica- 
tion the President refers to the fact that he is simply following 
the doctrines taught by all of his predecessors. I quote: 


Among the numerous causes of congratulation, the condition of our im- 
port revenue deserves me bore mention, inasmuch as it the means 
of ext 7 — Prva pu = debs or, than ves — and furnishes 
a strong. illus on o s practi effects present tariff (that of 
1828) upon our commercial interests. : 

The object of the tarif is objected to by some as unconstitutional; and it 
is eee 8 peony — in many 5 its facts. ‘ns ae 

e power to impose duties on imports originally belonged to seve) 
3 to sled these duties with a view tothe encouragesneait 
ranches o 


States. 
of domestic 


to the Gen- 
out limitation or restriction, saving the very incon- 


rpose 2 conse- 
nosey if it is not possessed by oa CSSA Government, it must be ex- 


y: 

stri = of the right to foster their own industry and to counteract th 
80 and destructive icy which 8 foreign 
This surely can not be case; this jpensable power thus 


I think it well at this point to call attention to the fact that 
our modern statesmen have drifted away from the original doc- 
trine of protection as taught by thefathers. Forexample, when 
in 1890, Mr. McKinley, then a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, reported the tariff bill which goes by hisname, among 
other things he took occasion to say that the committee did not 
care much about the matter of price: that they were not consid- 
ering how prices would be affected by the provisions of the bill, 
but that they were looking rather toward the protection of 
American industries, using the word ** in the modern 
sense, not for the purpose of main national industries, 


but for the purpose of supporting manufacturers, with the letter 
+" nS the Sail -manufactorere, — That is the 
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view that the modern extreme protectionist takes of the subject 


now. He has lost sight of the early doctrine of care of 
national industries for the sake of the benefits which would 
accrue- to the nation. 

Henry Clay. during the campaign of 1844, in hin North 


Carolina, favored tariif for revenue with the duties so adjusted 
as to afford protection to American industries. That was the 
doctrine of the fathers. That was the doctrine of the early 
Republicans; and they are drifting away from that E am sorry to 
say. ‘There is something reasonable in charging foreign traders 
for the advantages of our market. They ought, at least under 
any circumstances, to assist in paying the charges of wharfage. 
They should pay enough to keep up the repairs. to the wharves, 
and the harbors, and the custom-houses, and all the necessary 
machinery and material used for the receiving and storage of 
their goods, if there was nothing more than that. 

There are two ways of protecting home industries—one by 
levying duties on competing articles that come in, and another 
by 8 iven directly to the manufacturer. Each of these 
systems isa legitimate exercise of governmental power. Other 
nations have resorted to both of these methods. England has 
done it for a I time, and is doing it now to a greater or less 
extent. As to which of the two methods ought to be adopted is 
æ matter of business for us and for us alone to determine 
for ourselves. Whichever one will in the best way, in the short- 

time, and at the least expense accomplish the desired result, 
the better one. There ars many instances where bounties are 
better, cheaper, mere prompt efficient in their action than 
the other method. As to high-priced goods, which the com- 
mon people are not accustomed to use and which they do not 
want to use, the tariff system is much the better one, because in 
that case the duties, are pest by: persons who are quite willing 
and able to pay them, and they have no effect at all upon the 
poorer classes of the people. ; 

The value of the woolen mannfactures imported in 1892 was 
$35,792,906, and the duty paid on them was. $34,293,606, equal to 
95 per cent. The total wages paid in 1890 in all the woolen fac- 
tories in the United States was only 866, 660, 742, divided up 
among the different departments as follows: 


tem that I oppose it. The same rule 
ng the line of taxation as long as we tax the articles which 


orth P 2 len goods in 1892 65 
© average on woo goods was, say, 65 per 
cent. Woolen g used by the average r family we will 
say amount to $50 a year. ə duty tax is 50. woolen 
8 used by the average rich family we will say amount to 
1,000, on which the ani tax is $650. The num of 
families in the country, who are worth less than $5, 
is 11,593,887, and the value of the property they own is 817, 
356,837,343. The number of rich f es, those who are 
worth more than 85,000, is 1,096,265, and their wealth is esti- 
mated at 847, 600, 000, 000. The a: wealth of the fam- 
ily is.31,577, according to the estimates I am now The 
average wealth of the rich family on the same basis is $47,600. 
The wealth ratio is 1 to 47, while the tax ratio is 1 to 20. So 
see the tax operates on the poorer class of people in the propo: 
of 1 to 20, While upon the richerclass it operates aslto47.. Here 
we sco the injustice of this system of taxation as applied to 
the common articles that the ple use. Everything which 
the poor poopie must use, which is necessary to their comfort 
and h „ should be given to them as nearly as possible 
free from tax. Let their fuel, their food, their clo get to 
them without the touch of the taxgatherer’s hand. uo 
ibute on their necessities. Let most of the revenues bo paid 
by those who can hire substitutes in time of war. 

A graduated tax on incomes and estates will produce abun- 
dant revenue, and the collector need not enter the dwellings of 
the poor at all. 

Perhaps the best representative revenue tariff we ever had 
was that approved July 30, 1846. The whole number of articles 
enumerated in the act is about 1,200, of which 21 were admit- 
ted free. The general range of duties was 10 per cent to 30 per 
F h some, as on 
broken bells, berries, bristles, „ flints, grindstones, etc., 


. everywhere 


were as low as 5 cent, some, as on alabaster, anchovies, 
cloves, ginger, b pepper, prunes, raisins, sardines wines, 
and a few other-articles, were rated at 40 per cent, and absinthe, 


liquors, marachino, and ratafia were put at 100 per cent. The 
average rate was 26t per cent on the value of the dutiahle goods 
and 22 per cent on all—dutiable and free. 

Allowing its friends to determine the matter, the best 


041, 96 | sentative protective tariff acts were those of 1828 and 1890. Un- 


78.680, 742 


t some eotton is included. De- 
ducting the wages paid for the cotton goods, we have $66,660,742 


In the knit goods departmen: 


as the total wages paid inthe American factories, while the duty 
paid on the entire foreign importation was $34,293,742, or a little 
more than one-half the amount of the wepaid. The duty 
paid on foreign woolen goods was 51 per cent of the total wages 
paid in all our woolen factories. We could have paid the 
hands one-half what they received with the duty that was 

on the foreign goods. As to many classes: of costly goods 
we could save money by pa; good wages to our workmen to 
do nothing and let the come in free. 

But, as Í remarked a moment ago, as to high-priced goods it 
would not. be a. good business policy, for the reason that the rich 
people and those who have a idious taste prefer to have that 
class of goods and are willing to pay all the extra expense attend- 
ing their importation. That additional expense isso much rev- 
enue which goes inte the Treasury. But the case is different 
with the necessities of life, as common cl sugar, salt, 

D dine ox er things affect th l just] 

uties on suc ec ə poorer classes unjustly, 
whether they be ad valorem or specific; because: the difference 
between the ability to pay tax is much greater than the differ- 
= paren the quantities and values of goods used by the rich 
and the poor. 

The average poor family uses, say one-eighth as much sugar 
as the average rich family, while: the ay wealth of one is 
$1,000 and that of the other $410,000.. Say sugar is worth, 
average, 6 cents the pound, and the ave duty is 335 per cent. 
If the rich family uses 1, 000 pounds it would cost $60 and the tax 
hs 5 . 12⁵ ds E $7.50, 

e poor ily uses 125 pounds at a eost- o 50, on which 
2e s would be an 8 gives us this statement: 

r. Smith, wo „000, s sugar tax $20; Mr. Bro 
worth $1,000, pays sugar tax, 8250. = 

Four hundred times Brown’s tax would equal the total val ue 

his wealth; while itwould require two thousand times Smith’s 

to equal the value of his estate. 


So on those articles that the common people, the poorer classes 
of uso, they pay a greater p of the tariff tax than 
do rich n , and it is because of the injustice of that 


der the former act, the total net value of imported pects was 
23 1830 as the average year) $49,575,099, of which amount 

6,063,513 represented du goods, and $3,511,586 repre- 
sented frea goods. The average ad valorem rate on dutiable 
goods was 48.88 per cent; on all, 45.31. 

Under the act of 1890 (taking the year 1892 a8 the average) the 
total net value of imports was 8813, 601, 345, of which amount 
$355,526,741 represented dutiable goods, and $458,074,604 repre- 
sented free . Theaveragerateof duty on the dutiable goods 
gt 48.71 per cent; the average on all—dutiable and free—was 

The rate under the act of 1890 was about the same on dutiable 
goods as that of the act of 1828, but the average rate on all goods 
was less than half as high in 1890 as it was in 1830. The aver- 
age rate on all goods imported in 1892 was æ fraction less than 
the rate under the act of 1846, 

Mr. President, here is an important matter to which our tariff 
debaters rarely ever allude. They do nottreat the people fairly. 
There is so much of partisan prejudice that, party speakers and 
writers do not feel at liberty to unbosom themselves and discuss 
this subject as a simple business proposition, so that the 
can understand and get to the bottom of it. Here we have one 
high protective act, that of 1828, averaging 48 per cent on duti- 
able goods when a very small 5 of the total amount of 
importations was free, while in 1892, under a protective tariff 
act levied for a much less desirable purpose, with a duty equally 
as high on d goods, p ion of the total importa- 
tions which was free, wholly exempt from duty, was larger than 
the amount of goods that were dutiable, being ing the a 
duty down to 21 per cent of the total value of all goods im 
a trifle lower than the ad valorem tariff of 1846. Co g the 
act of 1846 with that of 1890, the average rate on dutiable goods 
was as 26 to 48, while the rate on all goods was as 22.to 21. 

In 1892 the rate of duty on all of our importations, taking them 
together, was only a trifle over 21 per cent—less than the average 
under the ad valorem act of 1846. This shows that under both 
systems, while the rates of duty on dutiable goods may vary 
greatly, the average rate may be the same, for the 8 ob- 
ject of laying tariff duties is to provide revenue. e should 
never lose sight of that fact. ‘ 

There is now no practical difference between the two great 
political parties of this country in their treatment of the tariff 
question, as L expect- to show before I get through. Some six 
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4 ago I gave this subject quite a careful examination, and 
a very brief manner wrote out a sketch of the origin of our 
tariff legislation, going back to the navigation laws of Great 
Britain, when it was first determined that the trade of the Brit- 
ish Empire with their American colonies should be in British 
ships only, that all of the colonial exports should be to British 
ports, and that there should be no trade with any other portion 
of the world without the consent of the mother country. I traced 
the operation of the British navigation laws, and I have taken a 
few pages of that matter for use in this argument. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF OUR TARIFF LEGISLATION. 


The commercial policy of Great Britain in relation to her American colo- 
nies was to limit their trade to British ships, British ports, and British peo- 
ple. Twenty-nine different acts of Parliament, having that object in view, 
were in alittle more than a hundred years, Sy gore Er 1651. At 
first the laws applied to agriculture only, requiring all colonial surplus to 
be sent in British ships to Great Britain, and requiring, further, that all 
colonial supplies should bs purchased in that country. On the first appear- 
ance of m cal genius in the colonies Parliament interfered by com- 
missioners, and afterward by laws, in order "to discourage all attempts to 
manufacture such articles in the colonies as could be produced for them in 
the mother country.” It was declared that ‘‘no wool, yarn, or woolen man- 
ufactures of the American plantations should be shipped there, or even laden 
in order to be 5 thence to any place whatever.“ That was to pre- 
vent the growth of intercolonial trade in manufactured wool. Concerning 
the-attitude of Great Britain toward the woolen manufactures of the colo- 
nies, Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, said: She hibits the expor- 
tation from one province to another by water, and even the carriage by land, 
upon horseback or in a cart, of hats, of wools and woolen goods, of the pro- 
duce of America; a ation which effectually prevents the establishment 
of any manufacture of sueh commodities for distant sale, and confines the 
industry of her colonists in this way to such coarse and household manufac- 
tures asa private family commonly makes for its own use, or for that of 
some of its neighbors in the same province.” 

An act was passed prohibiting the erection of any “ forge go: by water, 
or other works + + for the working or converting of sows, pigs, or cast 

into bar or rod iron.” A few years later (1782) the exportation of hats 

from one colony to another, and to foreign countries, was prohibited. In 
1760 the erection or continuance of any mill or other engine for the anin 
and rolling iron, * * * or any furnace for making steel” was prohibi 
and any such establishment was declared a nuisance that might be abated 
any time on thirty days’ notice, and heavy penalties inflicted. This act was 

‘orced down to the Revolution, and as a co uence the manufacture of 
iron in the colonies was restricted to the production of pig iron and ordina: 
bar iron, while the 8 of steel was completely checked. In 1 
Israel Acrelius, the Swedish missionary to the Swedish colony on the Dela- 
Ware, wrote that in Pennsylvania no one is allowed to make nails.” The 
might make pig iron for shipment to England to be manufactured there an 
returned for sale and use among the colonists, who were thus compelled to 
pay freight both ways. And in addition to this restrictive legislation as to 
manufactures, British mechanics were prohibited from leaving that country 
to setup their trades in this, and the exportation from Great Britain of 
machinery Bins manufacturing cotton, wool, andiron were prohibited under 
heavy penalties. 

A scheme of revenue legislation was begun in Great Britain in 1765 (to 
0 te in the colonies), by placing import duties on various articles which 

e colonists used, as sugar, molasses, tea, glass, paints, lead, paper, etc., 
and soldiers were quartered upon the people to enforce the offensive stat- 
utes. Nonimportation societies were organized among the people, men 
and women pled, themselves to one another that they would not pur- 
chase or use any imported British goods, and the Continental Congress at 
its first meet (1774) resolved “That from and after the Ist day of Decem- 
ber, 1774, there should be no importation into British America, from Great 
Britain or Ireland, ot any goods, wares, or merchandise exported therefrom, 
and that they should not be or purchased if imported after that day.” 
The colonists were aroused to resistance, asriots and destruction of prop- 
erty in the cities testified; and in that kind of humor—all caused by the ar- 
bitrary commercial restrictions and offensive revenue regulations of Great 
Britain—they went to war for independence that they might be rid of for- 
eign interference in their affairs. 

e war was not finally concluded until seven years had passed, and 
bably the most distressing period in our history was that immediately 
lollowing the return of peace. The States, severally, were independent soy- 
ereignties, each one having its own code of laws, not only as to local mat- 
ters, but as to forel; aff: as well. Most of them tariff laws with 
reference to the other States and to foreign nations, but there was no 
way of enforcing them, because there was no general government, no cen- 
tral authority anywhere. There were no United States tariff laws; there 
Was no authority to such laws. The Continental Co: was merel: 
an advisory body. It could not raise a dollar nor execute a law. . - 
vania, for example, undertook to collect a 2} per cent duty on commodities 
imported into t State from foreign nations, but just across the Dela- 
‘ware River in New Jersey such commodities were admitted free of gay, and 
it was aneasy matter to smuggle them from Burlington to Philadelphia, or 
from Port Jervis into the interior of New York and Pennsylvania. This, 
with other difficulties of the situation, made it impossible to enforce any 
tariff laws so as to benefit the States or the citizens. 

The following authorities show the condition of affairs at that time: 

“As the Congress had no power to lay duties or regulate trade, and as the 
States could not upon a uniform rate of duties, foreign nations passed 
such laws as they ndged most likely to destroy our commerce and extend 
their own. * * cially was this true of Great Britain. Our trade 
with her West India colonies was prohibited; and, by the enforcement of 


her na tion acts, our navigation was nearly destroyed. Foreign vessels 
and g 3 freely admitted into the States, while ours were burdened 
with heavy duties in 


oreign parts, both the paote of goods imported and 
the prices of our exports were subject to the will of foreigners; and the 
money of our citizens was rapidly passing into the pockets of British man- 
ufacturers and merchants, oung’s National Economy, 15.) 

On ope their ports an immense quantity of foreign merchandise was 
introduced into the country, and they were tempted by the sudden 1 
ness of imported goods, and by their own wants, to purchase beyond their 
capacities oepa ent, (Marshall's Lite ot Washington, volume V, page 75.) 

“The rate of duties in Pennsylvania was only af pet cent. Even these 
were nuga' , because there was a free port established at Burlington by 
the State of New Jersey, where goods intended for Philadelphia were en- 
tered and conveyed over to this city clandestinely. The same fraudulent 
83 States, as I have stated, wholly free. (Carey's 


) 
m Boston which have arrived here announce that the 


scenes were enacted in 
New Olive Branch, 
“The latest news 


from d, 
i England, wione? 


teh of Van 
ork City, to 


pan ofthe public revenuein that way, thus reviving the old colonial schemes 
or the protection of domestic industry by duties upon foreign goods, This, 
however, was opposed by the merchants as injurious to their interests. They 
came forward as the champions of free trade and insisted upon the old sys- 
tem of free trade. (Hildreth, III, 468.) 

“The real difficulty was the poverty and exhaustion of the country, con- 
sequent upon the war; the want of a certain and remunerative market for 
the produce of the farmer; and the depression of domestic manufactures 
by competition from abroad. (Hildreth, III, 472.) 

“From the close of the war of the Revolution there came ona period of 
depression and distress, on the Atlantic coast, such as the people had hardly 
felt during the sharpest crisis of the waritself. Shipowners, shipbuilders, 
mechanics, art „all were destitute of employment, and some of them 
destitute of bread. (Webster's . Jul 8 1833. 

“On page 439, in the appendix to his 7 119 ot the Formation of the Con- 
stitution. Bancroft cites the following intelligence from New York, under 
date of June 4, 1785: There is no trade with any but the British, who alone 
give thecredit they want and draw off all the bullion they can collect. They 
see no prospect of clothing themselves, unless they had the circuitous com- 
merce they formerly enjoyed with Great Britain, which many think a vain 
expectation, now that they are no part of the empire. The scarcity of 
money makes the 8 of the country cheap, co the disappolntment of 
the farmers and the discouragement of husbandry. Thus the two classes 
of merchants and farmers, that divide nearly all America, are discontented 
and distressed. Some at change is 3 We have many mer - 
chants whose trade is altogether in Europe, from whence they import every 
kind of its manufactures, of which I have often known above £50,000 arrive 
ina single ship, the greatest part of which are foreign linens and Asiatic 
manufactures; but, taking in all the ports of Great Britain and those of 
foreign countries, this continent did, for several years before, import above 
£3,000,000 per annum, and since the conclusion of pena our importation has 
been greater than ever, for now all Europe pours in like a fi her luxuries 
upon us, (Citizen, in the Commercial Conduct of the United States of 
America Considered, 1786.) 

“However delicate the revising of the Federal system may appear, itis a 
work of indispensable necessity. The present Consititution is inadequate; 
the superstructure is tottering to its foundation, and without pare 
bury us in its ruins. (Washington to David Stuart, November 19, 1756.) 
“Of many causes promoting union, four above others exercised a steady 
and commanding infiuence. The new Republic as one nation must have 
power to regulate its foreign commerce, to colonize its large domain, to pro- 
vide an adequate revenue, and to establish justice indomestic trade by pro- 
hibit: the separate States from impairing the obligation of contracts. 
Each of these causes was of vital importance; but the necessity for regu- 
lating commerce gave the immediate impulse to a more perfect constitu- 
tion. * * * The States could not successfully defend themselves against 
the policy of Great Britain by separate legislation, because it was not tothe 
interest of any one of them to exclude British vessels from their harbors 
unless the like measure should be adopted by e obur: and a union of 
thirteen distinct powers would encounter the very culty which had so 
often proved insuperable. But while every increase of the power of Con- 
oe domestic aff irs aroused jealousy between the States, the sel fish 

esign of a foreign 8 to xepress their industry drew them toget her 
against acommon adversary.” (Bancroft’s History of the Formation of the 
Constitution, Volume I, pages 146, 147. 

The people were poor; war had wasted much of theirsubstance; theStates 
were heavily burdened by war debts; taxes were levied upon the citizens to 
meet public obligations, and the industries of the people were so completely 
paralyzed that the common burden me unbearable. Judgments were 
entered in the courts and properny sold for less than the debts. Farms, 
houses, cattle, every kind o operty, were taken under execution and ad- 
vertised and sold by the sheriff. People became desperate; armed bodies of 
men took possession of courts and toppan 8 by force. 

The condition of the people was deplorable, and it grew worse, because 
while the States were politically independent, the people were slaves com- 
mercially. From 1784, the next year after the treaty of peace was concluded, 
to 1790, the value of the foreign goods oa amounted to $87,000,000, 
though the exports amounted to only 533.000. 000. The industries of the peo- 
ple and their markets were at the mercy of foreigners, and there was no 
remedy at hand except the establishment of a general government with 
power to regulate commerce and collect revenue from foreign trade. That 
course was urged by many of the best men of the time in the press, on the 
platform, and by private correspondence. A convention to frame a consti- 
tution was held in 1787, its work was ratified by the people, and the new gov- 
ernment went into effect in April, 1789. 

The preamble to the Constitution reads: We, the penne of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the bl of li to ourselves and our peny 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of America.” 
The first section of the first article provides that “All legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States; and the 
first grant of power enumerated is: To lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises; to pay the debts, and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States.” The first act passed by the new 
Congress, except one 3 the form of oath to be taken by Federal ofl- 
cers, was a tariff act. Disc on was begun upon it inthe House before 
the first President was inaugurated. The 5 to the bill reads thus: 
“Whereas it is nece: for the support of Government, for the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and for the encouragement and protec- 
goons wares, and 

Orit expresse 
tion of Independence, for it expr 


tion of manufactures, that duties be laid on imported 
merchandise,” etc. The bill was approved by President 
4,1789. Itamounted toasecond Declara 
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the determination of the people to be free commercially as well as politically, 
and it completely did away with the forced free trade to which the country 
been subjected since the war, and which had well-nighruined it. From 
that day to we have never, for a single day, been without tariff laws in 
orce; and the Government revenues have been usually derived wholly from 
that source. The exceptions were when war made larger amounts of money 
necessary. * 

The Mills bill with which all of us are more or less familiar 
was a protective measure. In the attempt toreducefroma high 
protection standard to a revenue only standard its framers man- 
aged to get from 47 down to 424 per cent and that wasall. Yet 
the bill passed in the House of Representatives in pursuance of a 
platform of the party which incorporated as a part of it the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States delivered in 1887, 
wherein the protection doctrine was laid down very clearly. 

The Mills bill in carrying out, as they alleged,the doctrine of 
the President’s message managed to reduce the duties from 47 
to 424 per cent. There has been no disposition upon the part of 
the Democratic party at any time since they have come to 
handle legislative matters for themselves to go away from this 
doctrine of protection, and I have been surprised that Republi- 
cans here and elsewhere should call the bill pending in this 
Chamber a free-trade measure. It comes near free trade when 
it reaches the farmer, but as I shall take occasion to show as I 

along it is a very long way from free trade for the manufac- 
urer. 

Let us compare some of the provisions of the Mills bill with simi- 
lar porion in the act of 1883. Take the wool N 
No. 394, which relates to women's dress goods. I find that a 
yard of 20-cent goods under the act would amount to 32 cents, if 
we add the duty toit. Under the Mills bill, which proposed to 
3 on the free list and made no account of taking off from 

e manufacturer the compensating duties, I figure it that the 
same material would have cost 324 cents, allowing for the dut 
onraw wool. Another item taken from the same paragraph 
figure 42 cents under the act of 1883, and 42} cents under the 
Mills bill. 

Take paragraph 395 in the act of 1883, relating to women's 
dress goods not otherwise Bie cane for. A yard of the value of 
50 cents with the duty added would cost 79 cents. Under the 
Mills bill, taking proper account of the free-wool item, it 
would have been 79 cents—the same. In the same p 
another item under the act of 1883 amounts to $3.10, and 
under the Mills bill to $3.16. Under paragraph 396, relating to 
ready-made clothing, I estimate that a suit of woolen clothes 
wei ing 5 pounds would cost $15.50, duty added. Underthe 
Mills bill,taking into account the raw wool duty, it would have 
cost $15.50, the same. Take paragraph 397, cloaks, etc., under 
the act of 18831 pound of cloth would cost $1 .40, and under the 
Mills bill it would have cost $1.41. These comparisons point out 
how nearly the Mills bill was a free-trade measure. 

Now, I assert that the Wilson bill is a protection measure, and 
I do not need to go further than to the report presented by Mr. 
‘WILSON himself. On e 1 of the report of the Committee on 
‘Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, he says: 

We are forced to consider that great interests do exist whose existence 
and prosperity itis no part of our reform either to imperil orto curtail. We 
believe, and we have the warrant of our own t experience for believing, 
that reduction of duties will not injure, but give more abundant life to ali 
our great manufacti industries, however much they may dread the 

ange. Butin dealing with the tariff, as with orar other long-standing 
abuse that has interwoven itself with our social or industrial system, the 


legislator must always remember that in the be temperate reform 
is safest, having in itself the principle of growth.” 


Going along a little further, on page 6, he says: 


In cin be peg uuas upon what may be called the finished products, we 
have tried to impose such rates as will not destroy or distress any of our 
home industries on the one hand nor on the other secure to them an abso- 
lute and oppressive monopoly of the home market. 


That idea iscarried through the entire report. The object 
of the bill is not to establish free trade; it is not a bill for revenue 
only, nor is its object to reduce taxation. It is a bill to collect 
revenue and to protect manufacturers. 

In looking over the discussions upon the bill in the House of 
Representatives, among others I found the speech of Hon. DE- 
Witt WARNER, of New York, a distinguished Democrat. Mr. 
WARNER, on ese 11 of his speech, uses this language, after dis- 
cussing the bill and criticising some of its features: t 


But it is impossible to speak thus leniently of all the defects of this bill. 
As to some of them, if anyone feels worse than I do that they find place in 
a bill submitted by a Democratic committtee to a Democratic House, it is 
because his ca ty tor grief is greater than is mine. 

In the first p ace, sir, it is proposed to give New England the relief that 
she ought to have in free raw materials, free coal, free iron, free lumber, 
free wool, free trade, or a reduced tariff upon nearly every material that she 
uses; and yet itis 8 to leave upon her principal industry, that of 
Wool manufacturing, duties which are not merely scandalous in amount, 
but far beyond those which upon any consistent theory, even of protection 
to labor, can be for a moment defended. The dutiesproposed are enerally 
40 per cent upon the classes of wooien goods most used. As to all of these, 
with free raw materials given them by this very bill, a revenue tariff of 25 
per cent—under which I believe a larger revenue would be collected than 
under a prohibitive rate—would be most generous protection. 


Then Mr. WARNER goes on to comment upon this high rate 
of duty after having removed the duties from wool. It was re- 
garded by Mr. WARNER and by many others like him as a pro- 
tective measure just as it was reported by the chairman of the 
committee. 

[At this point Mr. Quay raised the question of the presence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. PEFF. I was very much interested, as all of us were, 
with the opening address of the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, and as Í am now speaking upon the protective features 
of the bill, it is a proper time to refer to the speech of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. VooRHEEs]. Without 
stopping to comment upon what I think he on reflection will re- 

as an error of memory as to the date of the birth of Thomas 
efferson, I wish to cali attention to the fact that the Senator 
seemed to lose sight of the inspiration of the patriot father in 
his denunciation of the beneficiaries of this bill. Hisspeech was 
a most remarkable arraignment not only of his colleagues in 
this body, but of the manufacturers, the bankers, the specula- 
tors, and all other classes who are presumed will be benefited by 
the bill. I went through the Senator’s speech for the pu 
of observing and taking note of the large number of adjectives, 
and exclamatory phrases it contains. 

I found such words as bloodshed, iniquitous, extortion, avarice, 
fraud, spoliation, plunder, riotous, insolence, dictatorial, sinis- 
ter, perfidious, monster, imperious, lust, ravenous, and so on— 
four pages of such expressions. I have not collected them 
out of disrespect to the Senator from Indiana, but for the 

urpose of calling attention to the fact that while the Senator 

enounced the beneficiaries of the bill he at the same time pro- 
claimed himself a revenue reformer, and asks the members of 
this body to support the bill as a revenue measure in accord 
with the doctrines of the Democratic platform. It seems to me 
that if the distinguished Senator believes as he says he does he 
should spurn the bill and the men who instigated the features 
that have caused him so much discomfort. Among other things 
the Senator says of the rich: 

He who has eo | his life in mak an amassment of wealth looks out 
upon the poor, t , toiling world asif from a fortified castle. He feels him- 
self sumptuously provisioned st all wants and amply protected against 
all contact or concern with the labor-stained millions who struggle fromone 
ocean to the other for the means of existence. 

In another place he says: 

But the narrow and corroding selfishness of riches has been aroused by 
this simple measure of justice into flerce resentment and contention. 

Again he says: 

I will not stop to consider at this point the vast individual robberies com- 
mitted in 5 markets, the untold and incalculable millions of black - 
mail levied by American manufacturers for their own pockets on their en- 
forced customers when cut off from all outside competition. 

If that is the opinion of the bill and of the persons who are to 
be benefited by it held by the Senator who reports it and urges 
its e, a Populist ought not to be censured for opposin 
the bill in the manner in which Iam doing. If its pretended 
friends speak of it in this manner, and if they characterize its 
pendence in that manner, surely I ought not to be censured for 
opposing it. 

x ut, Mr. President, the bill discriminates against the farmers. 
I shall have occasion to mpeni more at length about the inter- 
est the farmer has in tariff legislation, but just now I wish to 
call attention to some figures that I see in the speech of the 
Hon. M. N. JOHNSON, of North Dakota, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, prepared ready for my hand, in which he collates 
a number of articles, products of the farm and animal products, 
which are dutiable under the present law and which are put 
upon the free list under the Wilson bill, or at least the duties 
upon which are reduced. It is as follows: 


Present law, with ad va- 


Articles. lorem equivalent in Wilson bill. 
per cents. 
Per ct. 
Beef, mutton, and pork. . 2cents per pound Free. 
Bacon and ham d cents per pound Do. 
ran T E 25 Do. 

Cabbage 3 cents agg Do. 

(7 SE as AIN 5 cents a dozen Do. 
o 11 to a cents per Do. 

und. 
Horses and mules each and 30 per 20 per cent (average 
cent if worth over $ each) b 

o 30 cents per bushel.. 20 per cent. 
FCC 6 cents per pound... Do. 
SGG RARER EEN E PFET 2 Do. 
Hay per ton 2 a ton. 
Onions 40 cents per bushel.. 20 cents per bushel. 
Potatoes_ 25 cents per bushel.. ..-| 10 cents per bushel. 
TTT 25 10 per cent. 
Poultry, ulve 3 cents per pound 2 cents per pound. 
Poultry, dressed. 5 cents per pound 3 cents per pound. 


Wheat, corn, oats, and rye are practically put on the free list by the follow- 


use: 
if gan of the above ts shall be admitted free of duty from any coun- 
try which imposes no import duty on the like product when exported from 
the United States. 


Duties levied upon a great many farming products are of 
no benefit to farmers in general, and as to some of them no 
benefit to farmers at all, but speaking generally as to wheat, 
corn, cotton, cattle, swine, sheep, and various vegetables that I 
might enumerate, the duties are of very little importance. I 
have a table showing the quantity of wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
and buckwheat produced in the United States in each of the 
years from 1869 to 1891. They number many millions. Forex- 
ample, in 1891 we produced 611,780,000 bushels of wheat. Our 
ave production for the last ten years has been in the neigh- 
borhood of 509,000,000 bushels. Our uction of oats in 1891 
was 788,000,000 bushels, and of barley in 1888 our production was 
63.000, 000 bushels. I have not the figures as to barley sincs 1888. 
In connection with that table I have had a prepared 
showing the quantity of these different cereals imported each 
ear from 1885 to 1892 inclusive. I have not yet received the 
for 1893. I find that as to barley we d in 1892, 
8,000,000 bushels; in 1891, 5,030,000 bushels, and prior to that 
time a much larger amount. In 1890 our i rtations reached 


10,000,000 bushels. In 1885 9,000, 

bushels, showing that tho increase of tariff duties on barley by 
the act of 1890 has had some effect in restricting the importa- 
tion and to that extent the American er of must 
have been benefited, although I apprehend the t was 
wholly confined to the farmers along the borders of Canada, 
whence the barley came. 
Boe HOAR. Some benefit was received by the California 

mers. 

Mr. PEFFER. Perhaps there was some benefit received by 
farmers in California. At any rate, the — A barley pro- 
duced in the United States has run al from 25,000,000 bash- 
els in 1867 to 45,000, 000 in 1880, 48,000,000 
000 bushels in 1884, and 63,000,000 bushels in 1888. About one - 
eighth part of the consum of barley in this: was im- 
ported. To that extent wi have boen more er less 
affected. The effect of the act of 1890 was to exclude some of 
the Canadian barley, and whatever benefit came, of course, our 
farmers received. 

Now, take the item of corn. Our importation of corn in 1892 


was 15,000,000 bushels, while our production was in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,060, 154,000 bushels. the proportion of corn im- 
rted was ly infinitesimal. The duty on corn is of no 


nefit to the American farmer. 

The importation of wheat in 1892 was 2,459,000 bushels. The 
year preceding it was 545,000 bushels. Going on back the quan- 
tity runs from 157,000 bushels in 1890 to 380,000 bushels in 1886. 
So as to our wheat production and importation, the proportion 
is so small that it can not possibly affect the price in way. 
Tam told, however, by the Northwestern farmers, those in Da- 
kota and Minnesota, and up through that region, that by reason 
of the duty placed upon wheat by the act of 1890, there was a 
much smaller importation along the border, especially at the 
time of threshing and selling their wheat. They are of opinion 
that they did receive in fact some substantial benefit from the 
8 the law. But speaking in ral terms as to corn, 
wheat, and rye, there is no substantial benefit to the American 
farmer from duties imposed upon thosearticles. There are some 
articles, however, and they are enumerated in the items I read a 
moment ago, where the Taty is beneficial. For example, take 
tho item of eggs. It does not seem to amount toa t deal, 

et the number of used by the American ponie astound- 

g. The importations during the year ending June 30, 1889, 


from a great many different countries are given in the table I 
have here. 


8882 
33, 298 
175 
KA 


— 
> 
— 
— 
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hels in 1882, 61,000,- | 


15, 018, 809 | 2, 418, 070 


Our importation of eggs, by value, ran from $2,600,000 in 1883, 


to $2,074,912 in 1890, when the new act took effect, and in the 
the next year,1831, the value was $1,185,000. In 1892 it was 
$522,0u0, and in 1893, 000. Our farmers have the bənefit of 
whatever gain there was by reason of the diminished importa- 
tion. The point that I t to make in this debate is that 
what the farmer asks and all he asks is, if our protective 2 
is to be maintained and continued, and that is the intention 
all parties, that the farmer, wherever tariff duties can be made 
to benefit him, shall have the benefit of them the same as the 
as the manufacturer has. That is all he asks. 

As to the exports of animals and animal ucts, in 1889 ths 
value of our exports of animals was $18,374,805, while the im- 
port was practically 5 b on through the different 
products, we exported in 1889 8126, 468,297 worth of farm prod- 
ucts; in 1890 the amount was $175,853,922, and in 1891 it was 
$177,990,981. I insert a detailed statement: 


TTT 


Animals — 

Bones, hoofs, horns, and horn tips, strips 
1... . enn 

nee for sausages 


My object in presenting these figures—I know t are dry— 
is tc show that our tion of these articles rng A large in 
comparison with what we import, that the protective duties 
amount to very little, but wherever we can get any good out of 
6 in of the cit article copied 

A few ago I saw in one: ecity papers an 
from the Forum, entitled The future of f. „ in which 
the writer, Mr. E.V. Smaliey, makes an offort to show thatthere 
in the near ure for the wheat farmer of the 
United States, arguing that the day of the bonanza farm has 

that in a short time our wheat area will be absorbed, that 
prices will necessarily grow better, that as tion increases. 
the demand for wheat will increase, and the wheat area will 
diminish. 

The article is as follows: 


THE FUTURE OF FARMING. 
LE. V. Smalley, in the April Forum.] 


The so-called bonanza wheat farms of the Northwest and the big farms of 
the California valleys grew out of transient conditions that no 
California farmsout land 


vail—the of the old grants and the 
sota and Dakota . ts torailroads. The 
h of the Northwestern big farms is that the purchased 

the railroad companies with d cost O 


racre. The low price of wheat and the h 
—— There is no bonanza in the big farm 
t on the capital — represents in average 
ones of machinery has been 
6 FV by 
civilization and to increase the food — With growth of populatio: 
will come better prices for farm ucts. life will become more at- 
tractive. Thetendency to large will be checked. A hundred acres, 
even with exclusive grain farming, will afford a good Hving to a family. 
Better times for American agriculture are not far off. 

I do not agree with the writer. I believe that not one-half of 
the agricultural area which is now included in our farms is under 
cultivation, and I am well satisfied that our production of wheat 
does not exceed one-half the capacity of the soil. In Great Brit- 
ain the prin product of wheat is about 26 bushels to the acre, 
and in the United States, where we have better soil in many re- 
spects, our average production is only about 13 bushels to the 
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acre. In Kansas I have known instances where we have pro- 
duced over 50 bushels, and in one case that I now recall asmuch 
as 55 bushels of wheat on an acre, where the straw and the heads 
stood up so closely together and so erectly that you could throw 
a felt hat in upon the heads and it would rest upon them, there 
being no room for it to drop among them. at can bo done 
almost every year upon a very large proportion of Kansas soil, 
provided only the necessary labor is bestowed upon it. 

Then, Mr. President, if that be true, we can produce 4 bushels 
of wheat to 1 that we now produce on the lands that are now re- 
turned to the taxgatherer as farms. 

In addition to that, in the Northwest, away beyond Lake Su- 
perior, there is a region exten from 1,600 to 2,000 miles, 
where the land is nearly all good wheat land, and a largo part 
of it has never yet been touched with the plow. 

A short time ago,in the Review of Reviews—I am not now 
able to cite the particular month, but I think it was October 
was a very interesting article entitled Possibilities of the Great 
Northwest.” The writer says: 


th Northwest, . 
on e of the ees, present and pros- 
= of Keewatin, Manito! Senkeseh — Alberta, Atna 
kenzie, and British Columbia; and third, of the erican Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 
Then the writer adds: 


It is doubtfulif the average American has any grea hens conception of the 
enormous size of the Northwestern States of the Union. 

We have some philosophers. who tabulate long lines of figures 
and write columns columns to demonstrate that in a very 
short time—and they give theexact number of years; one writer 
put it four or five years ago at five years; that time has already 
passed; then he put it at January, 1894, and that time has 

—the farmer will begin to catch up with the consumption 
of wheat, and that from that time on the millenium will be close 
to him, and the wheat prices will improve and improve. Listen 
to what this writer says, speaking of the Northwestern States: 


Taken ther they contain an area of 559,325 square miles, as a. 
‘following table: _— 


American has ad 
mean after they have been 
Then he goes on to make some comparisons, and I have them 
here. Among other things, he says that— 
St. Louis County, Minn., lacks but atrifie of 


and Rhode Island co’ - Minnesota is more 
Massachusetts, and Montana is three times 


It is probably zust as doubtful if the average 
conception of what these figures really 


as large as Connecticut 
an ten times as as 


In another place he says: 
THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

An effort has been made by some com ms to aid the reader to under- 
stand the immensity of the American Northwest. Butif it be difficult for 
the average reader to com the vastness of of his own 
country, itis still more d It tor him te get an adequate unders of 
the almost illimitable area of the Canadian Northwest. Few persons ze 
that before the ee E E than the United States, 
but such is the fact, for the territory of the D: nis 3,470,392 square miles, 
whilethat of our country was but 3,025,600. The area of the ten Northwestern 
States, as has been shown above, is but 859,235 square miles, while the areaof 
the organized and districts (corresponding to our States and Ter- 
ritories) of the Canadian Northwest aggregates 1,245,305 square miles, as ap- 
pears from the following table: 


Athabasca 
British Columbia. 


ot SE — .:. .,.. ᷣͤ ͤ ... 7 7... 
ä per cent greater than the area of the American North- 
west, but still oud these provinces and districts lies an unorganized ter- 
ritory with an area of more than 1,600.000square miles. Butarea is not the 
only thing to be considered, and the reader must be left to struggle for him- 
self with the of these almost incomprehensible figures. 


groat lakes above mentioned and the Rocky Mountains, and 

m the international line almost to the Arctic Ocean. 

the Alpine region exten from the Rocky Mountainstothe Pacific coast, 

As has been said by Mr. tus Wiman, in “The Greater Haif of the 

Continent": “In including the Great Lakes which encircle it 

and which penetrate it, and the rivers of enormous size and which 
te it, is found more than one-half of the fresh water of entire 


The iy ng for all the posts of the Hudson's — See are carried by 


waterfrom Winnipeg even to points beyond the and the 
Arctic circle, and the aggregate land ö over tho is 
only 114 miles.. It is possible to go by water from the monthof St. Law- 

zie to the Arctic Ocean, 


only to the largest of the Great Lakes on the international . Great 
Bear Lake is 150 miles in l z. Athabaska. Lake, 280; while the Great 
Slave Lake is more than 300 es long and has an average width of 50. The 
-| Mackenzie River is described by Archbishop Clut as a dee: and 


„wider, 
grander river than the St. Lawrence. and it furnishes with its tributaries 
more than 2, 500 miles of navigable waters. 

ALASKA. 
Alaska, the third and last division of the 
len from north to south of 1,100 miles. 
and is 2.500 


Northwest, has an extreme 
most westerly 
and the most 


Columbia, and. 
in a general westerly direction, fallsinto Sea. Then 
ern and western coasts are low, and in the immediate valley of the Yukon 
for more than a thousand miles from the sea has an elevation of L than 
600 feet. Theriver is na le in the distance by 
to circle. More than 


very far away to north west—alm upen the verge of 
— TT0T0T0T0TT of ae 
of wheat lies at 1,600 miles to the northwest. of city at the 
headof Lake S If a circle be drawn upon a map of North America, 
Wine te 6 2 pe n Of the A T 
sweep a re! n the 
Gulf of Mexico upon the South, and all of Washington. and of Cali- 
fornia. the west, touch Newfo’ on the east and 500 miles 


000,000 ce e ats 50 tee all of which products 
$5, 5 7 i æ Cis v 2 W. : 
are upon the free list under the Wilson bill. 

Taking the present measure as an entirety, much as I dislike 
the McKinley act, much as I have criticised it, bad as it is in 
some partic „this bill is no improvement. 

I will take a few items. Under the present law, paragr h 
392, 1 pound of woolen cloth of the value of 30 cents, with the 
duties added to it, would cost 75 cents. This is upon the theory 
that the auly is added to the price. By the Wilson bill, para- 
graph 281, the same goods, 1 pound of cloth of the value of 30 
cents, the ad valorem duty 12 cents, and add the item free wool, 
33 cents, and you have 75 cents, precisely the cost under the 
present law. 

Under the presentlaw, paragraph 393, in the matter of blanke 
weight 1 pound, value 30 cents, the duty specific 16+ cents, 
the duty ad valorem 30 per cent, equivalent. to 9 cents, making 
a total of 554 cants. Under the Wilson bill, persgrepls 282, re- 
ferring to thesame matter, [figure it at54cents, adifference ofa 
eent and a half on a pound, substantially the same, taking the 
farmers’ duty off and leaving the manufacturers’ duty on. In 
the same paragraph, on another class of goods, under the present 
law I figure out 7d cents, and under the Wilson bill I make the 
same article 74 cents, a difference of 2 cents in favor of the Wil- 
son bill. In these calculations I count in what the Wilson bill 
leaves out the duty on wool allowed in the present law. 

I have made several calculations concerning the coarser and 
finer woolen cloths under the present law, and under the bill 
before us, find that as to some of them there is no substantial 
difference, and as to others it is so small as to be immaterial. 

In view of these facts if seems to me out of order for gentle- 
men to call this a tariff-reform measure.” The common man 
living in the country understands tariff reform to be a reduc- 
tion of tariff duties, so that he will get some benefit from the 
reduction. If we are simply to remove the duty from wool and 
give the manufacturer the benefit of it, without giving the 
the benefit of any reduction upon the manufacturer’s part, the 
farmer does not see where he is benefited, nor does any person 


else. 
I have here a statement as to ready-made clothing under the 
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Wilson bill. To show how it operates I will take paragraph 284. 
This being a reform measure the object should be to get rid of 
the robbery which is said to be practiced upon the people, but I 
find that a suit of clothes worth $8 under the Wilson bill would 
cost $11.20 if the duty is added, and these gentlemen all insist 
that the duty is added. The duty is $3.20. On a suit worth $12, 
the duty would be $4.80, making that suit cost $16.80. Onasuit 
worth $15, the duty would be $6, making the suit cost $21, an 
additional cost of 86. 
On women's and children's wear, paragraph 285, under the 
Wilson bill the duty is 45 per cent. On a package worth $5, 
there would be a duty of $2.25 added to it, making it cost $7.25. 
On a package worth $10, the duty would be $4.50, making it cost 
$14.50. Ona package worth $15, the duty would be $6.75, mak- 
ing the cost $21.75. 
am going through these items in this tedious way, Mr. 
President, for the purpose of calling attention to the inconsist- 
encies of 5 who insist, first, that the tariff duty is 
added to the cost of the article, and then, in their proposing to 
reform the tariff so as to remove this taxation, they leave it on 
instead of taking it away. 

In the matter of clothing, cutlery, many varieties of cloth, 
both wool and cotton, porcelain ware, glassware,and many other 
articles [ need not now stop to enumerate, the duties levied by 

the McKinley act are extravagant beyond reason. Cutlery, for 
example, would cost us, if the duty were added to the price, in 
many instances twice as much as it 7 a to cost us. So, too, 
as to some of the nghor grades of cloth. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, the duties are so ar- 
ranged as that they bear harder upon the poor man than they 
do upon the rich. That is very easily demonstrated if Senators 
will compare the ad valorem rates which the specific duty works 
out in practice. For example, if a yard of cloth, which is worth 
50 cents, has a specific duty of 50 cents charged upon it, the 
duty is 100 per cent ad valorem; and if that system be carried 
out upon a number of different grades of articles, the lower 
priced article will bear the heaviest part of the burden from the 
ad valorem standard. 

Bad, however, as the law is, I confess that I do not see any 
improvement in the bill which isnow proposed. Dutiesare re- 
moved from some articles and are placed on others. The duty 
which is proposed to be levied upon sugar alone will amount to 
$50,000,000 upon the consumption of 1893, whichis about 4,000,- 

000 pounds. You may take off the duty on wool 88, 000, 000, you 
e off the duty upon tobacco and from all other articles 

ch are produced on the farm, and you will have to multiply 
them by four before you will egaal this single tax which is pro- 
to be put upon sugar. But I shall discuss that more at 


000, 
ma; 
wh 


ss hereafter. 

hat I want to call attention to is the fact that the pending 

bill while proposing to reduce taxation, simply releases taxa- 

tion from one class of articles and puts it upon another, and, as 

Iexpect to show, where it does a good deal more harm than good. 
At the rate of importation of sugar for 1893 and of the home 
roduction, at the rate of duty proposed by the pending bill— 
.4 cents per poe alone would give us $56,000,000, or five 

times as much as the bounty on that crop cost. 

The pending bill proposes to raise the duty on spirits from 90 
cents a on to $1.10 a on, and to permit the distillers to 
add to the time in which they 1 pay their tax five years; in 
other words, to extend the bonded period from three years to 
eight years. 

Sugar is taxed in the interest of the most powerful industrial 
. in the country, and iron ore and coal are protected. 
This bill makes a sweeping reduction along the line of the 
farmers’ products while retaining heavy duties on manufactured 
articles. The Chicago Times says: 

The bill was sent to the Senate containing provision for free coal, free 
fron ore, and free sugar. It reappears from the Senate committee room, 

ed and mutilated, with a tax on every one of these articles. It will 
be better for the country and better for the Democratic party if this hybrid 
measure shall fail to become a law. It is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl—neither 
a tariff for protection, nor a tariff for revenue. The Democracy can take no 
pride in its passage nor find any reason for sorrow in its defea ‘ 

[At this point the honorable Senator, at 5 o'clock p. m., yielded 
the floor.] 

Thursday, April 12, 1894. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, when I was interrupted yester- 
day by the coming on of the hour for closing debate upon the 
bill for the day, I had been criticising some of the provisions 
which appeared to me to be defective. I wish now to call atten- 
tion to those 3 features wherein, according to the state- 
ment of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, savi are 
made in the revenue. The bill is entitled A bill to reduce taxa- 
tion,” and the chairman of the committee informs the Senate 
that upon chemicals the reduction under the new bill is to be 
$1,009,000; on pottery, $1,900,000; on glass, $1,500,000; on metals, 


$12,500,000; on wood, $300,000; on tobacco, $3,300,000; on agricul- 
tural products, $3,300,000; on spirits, wines, etc., $1,500,000; on 
cotton manufactures, $3,450,000; on flax, hemp, and jute manu- 
factures, $6,000,000; on woolen manufactures, $23,500,000; on silk 
manufactures, $3,500,000; on paper and pulp, $300,000; on sun- 
dries, $2,450,000, and onarticles transferred to the free list, $12,- 
170,000, making a total of $76,670,000. 

I charged yesterday that the bill simply proposes to transfer 
taxation from one class of articles, or from certain portions in 
the bill, and replace it upon other articles, so that in point of 
fact there is no reduction of taxation. Upon the other hand 
there is an increase. Now, let us examine brielly the items 
which I have read. First, take the items of agricultural prod- 
ucts, of $3,300,000. If the Senator from Indiana, or any other 
friend of the bill, has yet given any reasonable excuse, or any 
excuse, for removing duties from agricultural products to the 
extent of $3,300,000, the excuse has escaped my observation. 
The farmers have been very conservative in this matter. They 
have neverasked beyond 20, 25, or at the most 30 per cent on any 
of the articles competing with their products. Thereare sofew 
of the products of the farm benefited by tariff taxation that it 
appears to me almost cruel to remove what little protection the 
farmers do have. Here is $3,300,000 that it is pro to be 
stricken out. That much ought to have been left for two rea- 
sons. The first reason is that the farmers are entitled to it if 
anybody is. I ask nothing for the farmer that the Senators here 
do notask for the manufacturer, but I stand here claiming every 
privilege for the farmer that the manufacturer claims. The 
second reason is, the duty is all clear revenue and is all paid by 
foreign producers. 

Take the item of tobacco, $3,300,000. There is a duty which 
might safely be left because tobacco isa luxury. If it is not a 
luxury, what we raise at home would supply our local demand 
without the foreign article being importedatall. That amount 
Hin (ele have been left where it was. It, likewise, is revenue 
and paid by the foreigner. Then upon spirits, wines, etc., here 
is a reduction of $1,500,000. That is a tax laid upon foreign 
liquors, intoxicants, imported into the country. Surely here is 
acase where the duties might have remained where they are. 
All of those three items, amounting to over 88, 000, 000 in pure 
revenue borne into the Treasury, are to be taken away. 

The item of silk manufactures, $3,500,000, is another amount 
that might very properly have been left whereit was. The 
common, plain working people of this country are very little in- 
terested in foreign silks, and in addition many of our farmers’ 
daughters and wives are now raising silk of their own. In 
Kansas we have a State silk station where we have our silk 
cocoons collected every year. I have not seen the returns for 
1893, but for the last fifteen or twenty years we have been pro- 
ducing silk in Kansas, and finally the State took charge of the 
matter and has been rendering material assistance to the pro- 
duction of silk. Similar customs are in progress in other por- 
tions of the Union. There is a silk association in New York 
City, at the head of which was a woman. A few years ago I had 
repeated correspondence with the lady in reference to the silk 
industry. There is a bill before the Senate now which was re- 
ported from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry within 
ten days asking assistance from the General Government to estab- 
lish silk stations where there are now experiment stations estab- 
lished, and where with a very small additional expenditure we 
could very largely stimulate the production of silk in this country. 
It is an interesting feature in connection with this industry that 
it occupies the time of the women and children. While the men 
are performing heavier work in the fields the women and chil- 
dren, with very little care and very little attention from day to 
day during about six weeks, or eight weeks at the longest, and 
under a shed or an awning, where the temperature is just right, 

roducea considerable amount of pin money in this way. Hence, 
say, the item of $3,500,000 might very properly have been per- 
mitted to remain upon the list. 

Then we come to sundries, $2,450,000. The items that are 
catalogued under the head of sundries are so collected because 
they do not amount to very much in themselves. A large num- 
ber of them are not provided for in other places, and from that 
fact this amount might properly have been left where it was. 
Now,I come to wool, and I 8 speak about it more at length 
after awhile. It is an item of $8,000,000, which I insist ought in 
all fairness to have been permitted to remain where it was. 
Then there are articles transferred to the free list that do not 
bring in very much revenue, which could have remained on the 
dutiable list where they were withoutdiscommoding any person. 
All of this revenue substantially goes into the Treasury. 

On the items to which I have been calling attention —I repeat 
them briefly, agricultural products, tobacco, spirits, wines, etc., 
silk manufactures, sundries, wool, and articles transferred to the 
free list—I find that the amount of revenue which would be de- 
rived under the operation of the present law in average years, 
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taking the year 1893 as an average year, amounts to $26,220,000. 
I call the attention of Senators to that statement in connection 
with the one that is to follow. Here are items producing 
$26,220,000 revenue which is cut off by this bill. 

In the sugar schedule under the operation of the proposed 
bill there would be $50,000,000 of revenue raised from the dut 
which it is proposed toplaceuponsugar. I findin the little boo 
which the Committee on Finance has prepared for our conven- 
ience that the committee estimate the total average duty to be 
placed upon sugar at 1.4 cents per pound. I do not understand 
that that is the duty levied upon raw sugar, but the committee 
places the figures at that amount, showing the average rate of 
duty upon imported sugar to be 1.4 cents per pound. In 1893 
the consumption of foreign sugar in the United States amounted 
to 3,600,000,000 pounds in round numbers. At one cent and four- 
tenths a pound the revenue on that much sugar would amount to 
$49,400,000. 

The $26,000,000 that I have shown have been imprudently lost 
to the revenue, added to the $50,000,000 that is put upon sugar, 
makes $76,000,000, and that is the precise amount which the 
committee inform the Senate their bill saves. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Kansas 
allow me to interrupt him 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator from Kansas, how- 
ever, does not mean to be understood as saying that the Gov- 
ernment would realize $50,000,000 of revenue during the next 
year from the pro d tax on sugar? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, not quite that much. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Kansas will allow me, I 
will state that if the statement made by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], who I see is now giving me his atten- 
tion, is correct, and the duty on raw sugar isa cent and a quarter 
a pound by the bill, the revenue received by the Government 
will certainly be $50,000,000. 

Mr. PEFFER. I think I shall be able to make this matter 
perfectly plain. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There can not be any question about that 
matter, 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is what I wish to under- 
stand. I think myself thatis so, but the statement is very dif- 
ferent from the statement made in the report of the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The report of the committee seems, so far 
as the Senate is concerned, to be before the Senate in three or 
four different ways. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] 
says the duty on raw sugar is a cent a pound; the report of the 
expert shows it is a cent and a tenth, and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] says it isacent anda quarter. There 
are about 4,000,000,000 pounds of sugar consumed in the United 
States annually, which, at a cent and a quarter a pound, would 
ven a revenue of $50,000,000. On the amount of sugar that will 

imported in the next fiscal year, if any of these statements 
are approximately correct, and I suppose they are, the revenue 
will be in the neighborhood of $50,000,000. 

Mr. PEFFER. If Senators will turn to the comparison which 
was laid upon our desks a few days ago, at page 171, I think, 
they will find at the bottom of the sugar column the specific rate 
of duty to be 1.4 of a cent a pound. 

Whatever amount of revenue would be raisedfrom the foreign 
importation would go into the Treasury absolutely; but in addi- 
tion the price of the foreign product would be raised to the 
American consumer to the extent of the duty. We have had 
sufficient experience in that respect to understand all about it. 
When the duty was removed, sugar fell not only 2 cents a pound, 
but more than 2 cents, The people had to pay that much. In 
addition it affects the price of the home product justas it affects 
the price of the foreign product, for the reason that the home 

uct is so small in proportion to the foreign product that it 
sees not affect the price in any way. Now, for convenience, say 
the amount of foreign importation is 3,600,000,000 pounds. 
That amount at 1.4 of a cent a pound would yield about $49,400,- 
000, about $50,000,000. 

Whatever the duty would be, it would go into the Treas- 
ury. But the ple have to pay the tax afterwards. Hence I 
say the committee have not reduced taxation. They simply 
transfer it from one part of the bill to another. They take it off 
wool and put it on sugar; they take it off tobacco and put it on 
sugar; they take it off metals and other different articles and 
place it on sugar. So when we come to sift the bill we find, after 
all, it is not a bill to reduce taxation. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Kansas 
permit me to interrupt him for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTIN in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I desire to understand the Sen- 


ator. Does he mean that the consumer in this country will be 
compelled to pay not only the tax that is assessed upon the for- 
eign importation, but an additional amount on the home produc- 
tion? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. In introducing this part of the 
subject the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Finance 
8 this language, and I read it because of the forcible presen- 
tation of the subject. TheSenator always speaks forcibly: 

The protective system of tarif taxation as developed and fastened uponthe 
business and labor of the American people, ly during the ofa 
century past, growing worse at every stage, is a system of indescribable in- 
justice and oppression; and — who will contend that all its vicious principles 
and workings, ramified as they are through every branch of trade and com- 
merce, can be annihilated by a single blow, or totally wiped out by a single 
legislative enactment? 

The Senator from Indiana by this language is excusing him- 
self and his colleagues for putting what they regard—I was go- 
ing to say as a fraud upon the country, and [ think the Senator 
himself calls it worse than a fraud. This is the manner in which 
he excuses it, 3 these frauds and these robberies 
have been continuing down for at least a third of a century. 
Yet here is a bill which the Senator himself insists at least 
large measure is a continuation of the same fraud and the same 
robbery. For the bill now under consideration no such claim 
is made as that the people are to be relieved of this onerous tax- 
ation, nor can it be said in its behalf that it does accomplish a 
vast work in tariff reform. Tariff reform, asI said yesterday, 
and as I have been trying to show more clearly this morning, 
according to the new régime, is to rob Peter to pay Paul; to 
take the tax off one article and put it on another article; take 
it away from the farmer and give it tothe manufacturer. That 
is the way it looks from the standpoint of the people I repre- 
sent. 

Then the Senator continues, and he challenges attention to 
the seeming paradox of a reduction of taxation and at the same 
time an increase of public revenues: 


T will not stop to consider at this point the vast individual robberies com- 
mitted in protected markets, the untold and incalculable millions of black- “ 
mail levied by American manufacturers for their own kets on their en- 
forced customers when cut off from all outside competition; itis enough for 
my present purpose to say that we have liberalized American markets, 
made them more accessible to the traffic of the world, and, while not estab- 
lishing free trade, we have made trade freer and more even-handed between 
themanufacturer and the consumer. 

He does it by taking away the duties from agricultural prod- 
ucts and giving them to the manufacturer; he does it by takin 
the duties off spirits, wines, liquors, and articles of that kind, an 
off silks and other luxuries, and adding them to sugar, a neces- 
sary of life. That is the manner in which these robberies are 
dispensed with, taking duties off where they not only donoharm, 
but do good, and putting them in places where they do harm, 
But the climax is reached in this paragraph: 

To this must be added the further imposing fact that the bill provides for 
a full and ample revenue, largely in excess of present supplies, with which 
to meet all the requirements of the public t. such a consummation aş 
this, so full of relief to the people and of strength, safety, and honor to the 
Government, may well atone for the imperfections and sho. alleged 
a the pending measure, and will constitute the rock on w] the tem: 
ple of tariff reform will be built, and against which, in the ameliorated fu · 
ture, the gates of avarice, oppression, and fraud— 

He does not say hell 


shall not prevail With such a beneficent and stupendous result now plainly 
within the reach of the American people, and almost ready for their eager 
enjoyment, I envy not the fate of the party, nor the man, nor the set of men 
who shall constitute themselves a drance and an obstruction to itd 
speedy fulfillment. i 

If I were in another place I should ask the choir to sing. But 
after having called attention to these defects and to the further 
defect of adding 20 cents a gallon to spirits and then adding five 
years time to the bonded period, it will doubtless be suggested 
that I have been tearing down, and then the query will be madg 
“Why do you not try to build up when you claim to be a builder? 
Ihave done so. I have prepared a bill which I introduced in 
the Senate some time ago, adding that at the proper time Į 
should propose it as a substitute for the pending bill. The plan 
or theory upon which the bill is constructed is to piace upon the 
free list all articles of prime necessity, whether they are manu- 
factured abroad or wheresoever. 

I propose to place low duties upon articles that are used chiefly 
by the common plain classes of the peeve and higher duties 
upon those articles that are used chiefly by the rich and fastid- 
ious, and upon articles of luxury, and all articles that are of na 
practical use to the people, so that the burdensof tariff taxation 
shall rest chiefly upon the people who are best able to bear them, 
It is common in the great cities of the country for merchants to 
have two classes of business houses, one for the common peo- 
ple, who are not particular about using home-made goods, and 
another for a class of people who insist upon having foreign 
and high-priced goods. The matter of price goes a great way 
with them independently of the quality of the article or the 
place of its production. The bill which I introduced isconstructed 
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upon the Hoog that the common people, those of us who per- 


form the labor of the country, shall have our cles 
from foreign countries at the lowest possible rate of taxation, 
while the richer people, those who are not only more able, but 
are perfectly g to pay the increased expense, shall pay the 
her rato of taxes. 

now call attention to the items which I pro to place on 
the free list. The first item is “agricultural implements and 
machinery.” Ido not expect that anything will be lost in the 
way of revenue by that change, but I do expect that the farmers 
will understand there is no taxation upon that machinery, nomat- 
ter what politiciansand newspaper writers may say aboutit. The 
average farmer to-day believes that he is taxed, and taxed op- 
pressively, upon all the implements and machinery he uses, 
whereas as a matter of fact such articles are made cheaper here 
and they are of a better quality than he could get anywhere 
else in the world. If any member of the Senate disputes that 
ition, and will inquire of the Agricultural Department 

for a report upon this very subject, which was printed 
in 1883, if my memory serves me, he will find the prices of home 
and eine agricultural implements and machinery given offi- 
cially. The truth is that on our w. and our plows and 
our h s, we do not pay a tariff tax. As I said the other 
day, on agricultural implements, from a steam thresher down 
to a hand rake, we do not pay any part of the duty, even if farm 
utensils were imported. I mean that we are not paying anything 
more than such implements would cost us if we received them 
from abroad. I assert that we are not paying as much and we 


- — ‘has grain, cloth, and all simil: 
‘Two. and for cotton or ar 
for covering cotton or com) in whole or in 
part of hemp, flax, jute, or jute butts. 
Three. Burlaps for ¥ 
—tTreble three-ply, all Venetian, wool, Dutch, and 


This is the wording of the present law. 
Five. Clothing.—Ready-made, of wool or worsted cloth, for menor women, 


hereinbefore provided, and of the value of $1.50 or less pound. 
“oie Cotran. niot, bleached or unbleached, and — not dyed, col- 
ored, stained, eto.— 


Quoting the language of the existing law— 


at not more than cents or less. 
‘Seven. Corton- lotning, ready-made. and artiies of wearing apparel ot 
& 
Sotin or — sae vegetable fiber, etc. 


The lower-priced articles of that kind. 
Eigh tton.—Stockings, h and half-h made on knit machine 
nes, composed of cotton of other Ge fiber, ete. on j 
—Workingmen’s hea oves common, everyday wear, 
mane any kind of leather. = z 
The average farmer and machinist and carpenter does not 
wear kid gloves, when he is at work, at least. 
iron í and forh of wood 
1 — Hoop . — purposes or hoops en vessels, such 
Lumber,—Sawed lumber of hemlock, whitewood, sycamore, pine, 
and undressed. 


Twelve. Salt. 
Thirteen. Sugars.—Sugars of all grades, etc. 
Twine.—Binding-twine. 

All those articles are added to the free list. Then in addition 
to that, as to a large number of other articles the duties on some 
of them are reduced below and some of them are increased above 
the rates in the present law, so as to conform the rates and arti- 
cles to the theory upon which the bill is constructed, and make 
the taxes upon the poor man light and the taxes upon the rich 
man heavier, because he is able to bear it. 

Then the loss of revenue from these sources would not be large, 
because if Senators will examine the different classes of articles 
imported and the amount of duty that they pay it will be dis- 
covered that the class of articles which I have placed upon the 
free list are not very largely imported. For example, suits of 
clothing that in this country can be purchased for from $7 to $10, 
that class of clothing imported would cost us here not more than 
10 per cent above foreign cost; I mean to say that the home arti- 
cle does not cost us over about 10 per cent more than a foreign 
article of equal grade would cost. 

So, too, in reference to hollow ware, iron pots, kettles, stoves, 

and articles of that kind; there are not many of them 
imported for the reason that it is not profitable todo so. Our 
own manufacture of such articles is so great that our own pro- 
duction controls the price in our markets. Many other articles 
might be mentioned. 

So there would be but little revenue lost by the transfer of 
these articles to the free list, but the 23 would know that 
= were getting articles upon the basis of home and fres com- 
petition. n they would have the articleatthe lowest rate at 
which it could be reasonably furnished. Farmersdo not object 
to reasonable protection upon articles that they themselves use. 
That is not what is troubling the farmers to-day. They simply 
ask to be dealt with fairly. 

Then, as toa reduction of duties upon some articles, I think 


the revenue that would be 3 lost in that respect 
would be gained by an increase in the importation. So L assum 

without having gone through it as anexpert to calculate 1 
would be the exact difference, that it is too small to talk about. 

Then, another thought occurs at this W seat that as to the 
farmer, inasmuch as there is so little of production that is 
benefited by tariff taxation, it is only fair that wherever a bene- 
fit can be afforded to him in this way it ought to be done. As I 
told the Senate yesterday, what the Populist is striving for in 
this matter of taxation is a juster method. 

In my bill, in the matter of internal revenue, I propose to levy 
an additional tax upon beer. By mistake the bill provides for 
an additional dollar on the gallon. It was written barrel, not 
gallon, so that instead of the present duty of $1 a barrel on beer 
the bill would put it $2, Whether there is any moral principle 
involved in the subject I need not now stop to discuss, But I will 
say that so far as the consumer of beer is concerned this addi- 
tional tax of a dollar on the barrel would not affect him. 

If any one is curious to know about how fara dollar would go 
in a barrel of beer when divided out into drinks of half a pint, 
or two-thirds of a pint, he will discover that it is so small a frac- 
tion of a cent that even a brewer would find room enough in his 
conscience to pass that little itemover. If he were not satisfied 
to lose this fraction of a cent himself he would make some kind 
of an arrangement with the glass manufacturer by which the 
bottom in the mug might be raised the thirty-second <= of an 
inch, or that the might be reduced a very slight degree, or 
that the diameter of the mug ht be very slightly lessened. 
In some way it would be and She ogar tia would get 
about $35,000,000 in money. 

Then the bill proposes to add 20centsa on tospirits. That 
would give usa very large revenue. I do not remember what 
the Committee on Financs have placed the amount of revenue 
to be derived from the proposed increase. It is the same in their 
bill, 20 cents a gallon. There is this difference between the bill 
which I popoe as a substitute and the committee bill, that 
whereas they propose to extend the bonded period toeight years 
from three, I propose to leave the bonded period just where itis 
and to increase the tax. If we are going to get any tax out of 
this business we might as well get it inside of three years as in- 
side of eight years. The number of barrels of fermented liquors 
upon which tax was assessed in 1893 is given in the last report of 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue as 34,554,317 barrels. At 
Wa barrel that would give us a revenue of $34,554,317, and it 
would not cost the Government one farthing more than it costs 
to collect the tax now, for the same ATY would operate 
then that operates now. 

As to spirits. The number of gallons upon which the tax of 
90 cents a gallon was assessed and collected in 1893 was 99,145,889 
gallons,and the tax amounted to $99,231,300. Add an additional 
tax of 20 cents a gallon and the gain would be $19,827,947. 

In these two items, then, in the proposed bill we would have 
a total gain of $54,381,264. That is just $4,000,000 more than the 
sugar tax. I propose to keep sugar free to the American peo- 
ple, while the committee's bill proposes to tax it; and when I 
come to discuss that particular schedule, I shall show the Senate 
how heavy a tax that is. My bill would supply with a tax on 
beer and spirits, without a penny of cost extra to the consumer, 
8 more than the committee's bill proposes to raise out 
of sugar. 

As to the income tax. I do not know now what the committee 
expects to receivefrom the income tax, but I estimate it at $25,- 
000,000. Adding that to the $54,000,000 we have in round num- 
bars a gain of revenue under the provisions of the bill which I 
propose to offer of $79,000,000. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The committee claim they will 
get $30,000,000. 

Mr.PEFFER. That is $5,000,000 more than I have estimated. 

Tt is charged that this income-tax feature of the committee’s 
bill is its worse feature, and it is claimed in the same connection 
that it isa Populist appendage or attachment. I think it may 
safely be said that the income-tax feature is to a very large ex- 
tent of Populist origin. If my information was correct, the 
friends of the tariff bill in the House of Representatives, when 
the bill was pending, were unable to get it before the body for 
uction until they procured the assistance of the Populists, and 
in order to procure that assistance this change was required; 
that is to say, instead of making two se te bills, one for tariff 
reform and the other an income-tax bill, so that the income-tax 
bill might be defeated and the other one ere the Populists 
required that before their vote could be to even consider 
the tariff proposition their income-tax bill should bə incorpo- 
rated and it was so finally determined. Then aquorum washad 
and the bill was proceeded with. 


But, Mr. President, as the income-tax feature comes to us it is 
not the Populist idea. We believe ina 
not simply that the man who earns a 


uated income tan, 
income shall pay te 
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same centage that the rich man who earns an enormously 
large 8 but for reasons which I tried to explain yesterday, 
e ve that every man ought to pay according to his au: 
11 the section hand, for example, has managed to save out of h 
Fearly income 810 (very few of them save more than that; the 
average do not save that much, for they save nothing), and the 
clerk in the bookstore or in the bank saves $100, the clerk ought 

pay ten times as much tax as the section hand, because his 
net income over and above his labor is ten times as much. 

I know that people are in the habit of saying that one man's 
labor is worth more than another’s. That is true sometimes, 
but it depends entirely upon the value of the man’s labor. The 
truth is that the community at large gets quite as much benefit 
from the labor of the section hand as it does from the labor of 
theclerkor bookkeeperin the bank or the merchant's counting- 
room. The producers are not confined to men and to women who 
work with their hands. The inventor, the philosopher; the 
mechanic, who is able to conceive in his own mind then to 
work out in practice things which economize labor, cheapen 
production, benefit mankind, that class of men are the pnie 
producers among their fellows, and they are worth more the 
ordinary man is. Every government, so far as I am aware, en- 
courages and protects that kind of production pigne pan 
laws. Through the invention of the sewing machine, ven- 
tor of the reaping machine or the harvesting machine what a 
vast amount of labor is saved; and when we distribute it out 

the in all the different avenues of trade we find 

that all classes of men, in the long * ted. 
At this point I know that some of my labor friends will object, 
but if they will listen and carry the thought on out to the endthey 
will discover that with proper processes following the invention 
of labor-saving machinery every laborer is benefited, and he 
ht to be benefited more tban the manufacturer himself. 
When a machine is invented that will dispense with the labor 
of ten men, instead of dischar; those ten men the profits to 

the concern ought to be divided among those ten men. 
If you will go back and trace the mumber of manufacturing 


es! ments, the number of hands empl , the amount of 
capital invested, the tity of raw wor the 
value of the finished product from 1850 up to 1890, you 85 


or seven fold w his wages have increased about 33$ cent. 
If the just operation of this law of invention was 2 
would that the workman would receive greater benefit 


es Spe else. 

f I am asked why is that not the case now, I can only answer 
that in all human history the workman has had to fight his way. 
Weare told that high protective duties are of great benefit to the 
laboring man, but there is no instance where manufacturers 
have voluntarily raised the of labor because tariff duties 


railroad builderscame to 
abroad and employ labor by contract that they 
workmen over here to this country and hold a their 
wages and their homes fora year, and that, in addi they 
should be exempt from military duty. The object was to pro- 
cure cheaper 4 although at that time tariff duties had been 
raised up to a h protective standard. 

It has cost the ring men of this . over 8100, 000, 000 
to secure the wages that they have now their be- 
foro the world. In strikes and lockouts, and in the amount of 
money that they have furnished to those who were idle, I say it 
amounts to over $100,000,000. That is the way laboring men 
have been compelled in the past time to get to where they are 
now. 

So in this matter of utilizing the benefits that ought to flow 
from the invention of machinery I say to the workmen, continue 
to struggle until you get all that you are entitled to. 

In drawing the bill I incorporated the phraseology used by my 
colleagues in the other House in relation to the income tax, and 
after it was in print I discovered that there was a very serious 
mistake in the way of omission. The o of their proposed 
amendment was that from $2,500 up to $10,000 income the tax 
should be I per cent, and that from $10,000 not to exceed $30,000 
the tax should be 2 per cent; but the gentleman who drew the 


tbring their 


bill fo an important feature. For exam if the income 
of Mr. Brown is $10,100, he would be taxed 2 per cent on $100 
only. with the next scale, from $10,000 to $30,- 


Then, beginning 
000, all above $10,000.and not to exceed 830, 000, 2 per cent. Now, 
if Mr. Brown's income was only $10,100, he would be taxed 2 
pe cent on the $100 and nothing else. In order to remedy that 
e 


fect I prepared the following—I follow the House bill in its | 


langusge preceding that which I now read: 


On all such annual tax of 1 
a s gains, profits, or Income in excess of $2,000, a 


In the House bill the exemption was put at $2,500; I have put 
it at $2,000. That includes the entire amount of the income, 
no matter what it is, beyond $2,000; 1 per cent on all above $2,000. 

In addition thereto, on all such annual gains, profits, or income in excess 
ot $10,000, 1 per cent. 

On above $10,000 2 per cent all through. 

On all such annual gains, profits, or income in excess of 830,000, 1 per cent. 

All above 830, 000 is 3 per cent, no matter to what extent. 

On all income above $60,000 1 per cent, and on all incomes 
above $100,000 an additional 1 per cent; so that it would run on 
$2,000, and all above that, 1 percent: on $10,000 and all above that, 
2 per cent; on $30,000 and all above that, 3 per cent; on 860, 000 
and all above that, 4 per cent, and on $100,000 and all above that, 
5 per cent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], in his admirable 
speech a few days ago, called attention to the income feature of 

e tariff bill, and after speaking of its origin protested against 
making of the Democratic y a tail to the Pi kite. 
There is no danger of ng of that kind. Senator 
from New York will discover, if he will look a little further, 
that it is not alone in the matter of income tax that the Demo- 
crats and Pi are Ihave no doubt that before this 
revolution is ted we shall find at least two-thirds of the 
members of the Democratie party and at least one-half of the 
members of the Republican party believing substantially as the 
Populists do, not only on the matter of income taxation, but on 
the matter of local banking and on the matter of coin and paper 
currency; and those ideas involve all the li 
present time. The great question over and 
money question. S is included in that. 

The bill that is now before us is a bill proposing to reduce 
taxation. It is a revenue bill. The object of all revenue billsis 
to raise money. The Populist believes in a s. of local 

ing, but he does not believe in State currency. He does 

not ve in county currency. He believes in a national cur- 

rency; and he not have any 8 all in the com- 

gold and sil — Ane Populist 5 jus — 

our il ver. ist wan money; just what 
the fathers ordained. : 

The Senator from New York and his friends are insisting 

gold I know the Sen- 
ator says that he isa bimetallist. I know also that the Senator 
two years 3 pa hisfriends (and he had thousands of them, 
more than he has now) in the Southern States for the 


the question; but if the people understood what the iii 
meant then any better than they do now, I am not aware of it. 
There are so many different classes of bimetallists that it is 
exceedingly difficult to dis where they stand unless 
happen to find a Populist. Senator from Colorado 3 
WOLCOTT] a few ion to the Pi t 


days ago gave 
3 and silverata ratio of 


lieves in. Isay to the Senator from New York {I am sorry that 

he is not present), he will find that at least two-thirds, I believe 

80 cent, of the Democrats believe in thatdoctrine. I- 
eve that at least 50 per cent of the Republicans believe in 

the same doctrine. After a little while Senator will find 

iy there is no tee this kite at all; it is all kite; and it will 
ying pretty too. 

But 3 that the income tax isa sectional meas- 
ure, and he refers to his own State, after having quoted some 
statistical information that I shall refer toin a moment. Then 
he says that his own State of New York furnished about 30 per 
cent of the income tax when we had that kind of a tax in opera- 
tion. I can not answer the Senator any better than to read an 


extract from an editorial which I find in this mo s New 
York World, a paper that is supporting the Senator wi uite 
as much fervor as he is supporting the Administration. Says 


the editor: 


Suppose New York would pay 39 per cent of the total income tax. What 
Ot it? That would simply mean that New York is fortunate to have 
30 per cent of the people with incomes of 34,000 and over. S they be 


exempt because they live in New York? Suppose all the persons with such 
incomes were . in a space of 10 square miles —nons outside. Should 
they therefore be exempt? The income tax is based on ability to pay as 
measured by the ed surplus ot income. Locality has nothing to do 
with it. ‘The argument is absurd. 


Some time ago in a very interesting speech delivered by my 
excellent friend, the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], he referred to this same subject, and preparatory 
to his remarks which he proposed to submit to the Senate he 
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, asked the Secretary of the Treasury to inform the Senate con- 
cerning the amount of taxes which had been collected under our 
income-tax laws while they were in force and from what States 
the money came. In answer a very interesting communication 
came from the Secretary of the Treasury. e Senator from 
New Hampshire analyzed the figures. I quote from page 9 of 
his speech: 

An analysis of these tables is instructive and suggestive. It appears that 
the grand total collected during the eleven years of the income-tax law was 

220,887.86. Of this amount the sixteen Southern States, including the 
border States of Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, and West Vir- 
2 886, 624.819. 0, while the Northern States and Territories paid $296,- 

524.28, the unaccounted balance (about $13,000,000) having been paid by 
United States officers and employés. 

The Senator proceeds: 

While the entire South paid $36,624,819.69, the eleven distinctively Southern 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, paid only $10,651, 
061.30, or about 3 per cent of the entire amount. 

The Northern States paid over eight times as much as the South, and nearly 

times as much as the eleven distinctively Southern States. 

The six New England States paid $61,584.093.29, or 70 per cent more than 
bod ee South, and six timesas much as the eleven distinctively Southern 

Massachusetts paid 841, 102, 498.38, being four millions and a half more than 
the entire South. Pennsylvania paid 8:7, 3 poing eleven millions 
more than the South, while New York paid $104,499,939.45, nearly one-third 
of the entire tax, and almost three times as much as the entire South. 

Mr. President, it is alleged trequently here and elsewhere 
that this income-tax measure isa sectional measure. So the 
Senator from New York called it the other day. So the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire styles it. So a number of other Sen- 
ators have styledit. No better answer in brief could be made 
to that argument than what I have read from the New York 
World of this morning. 

But I wish to call attention to the matter somewhat in detail. 
Sup it is sectional. It is not sectional as the institution 
of slavery was sectional. That covered a very large area of 
the country. Fifteen different States protected the institution 
of slavery. There never was a law in any of them establishing 
sarees, bak there were laws in all of them protecting or reg- 
ulating slavery. There was a great area of the country affected 
by the same class of laws, and it was only about seventy-five years 
before that time when the whole country was affected in the 
same way. There was a time when even in the region from 
which the Senator from New Hampshire hails, slaves were held. 

At the time the Revolutionary war be there was but one 
State of the thirteen that did not in one form or another recog- 
nize theinstitution of slavery. So great and so widespread was 
that institution that it assumed to build a new government of 
its own. 

I ask the question again, 3 5 75 it is sectional. What makes 
itso? Itis use the wealth of the country is centered there. 
Why is that? Let us go a little farther along that line. Let us 
take the savings —and the savings are always put forward as a 
good indication of the wealth of the people. I have here a table 
showing the savings of the different States by sections. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The amount in the savings banks? 

Mr. PEFFER. The amount of savings as shown by what citi- 
zens have deposited in the savings banks. I quote from e 
237 of the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1893. 
I find in the six New England States the amount of deposits in 
Maine was $53,000,000 (I will simply ete the round numbers, 
and then file the table); New Hampshire, $74,000,000; Vermont, 
$27,000,000; Massachusetts, $393,000,000; Rhode Island, $69,000,- 
000; Connecticut, $130,000,000; giving an aggregate for the six 
Eastern States of $748,000,000 in the savings banks. The aver- 
age deposit is $359.49. 

Now the Middle States. In New York the total amount of de- 

its is $629,000,000; New Jersey, $36,000,000; Pennsylvania, 

,000,000; Delaware, $3,000,000; Maryland, $44,000,000; the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $74,000; making an aggregate of 8780, 000, 000, 
with an average deposit $362. 

Next the Southern States. West Virginia has $237,000; North 
Carolina, $301,000; South Carolina, $5,000,000; Georgia, $1,000,- 
000; Florida, $219,000; Alabama, $73,000; Louisiana, $2,000,000; 
Texas, $356,000; Arkansas, $123,000; Tennessee, $1,000,000; mak- 
ing an aggregate for the Southern States of $12,000,000; an 
average deposit of $168. I need not go further for the purpose 
of what I wish to say. 

Mr. MITCHELLofOregon. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him a question at that point? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Is the Senator able to state the 
difference per gota in the amount of deposits in this country 
and the amount of deposits in free-trade England? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, Mr. President, Iam not able todo so at 
this moment. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator will find that there 
is a vast difference in favor of deposits in the United States. 


Mr. PEFFER. That is doubtless true, but I am not prepared 
to state the difference accurately. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I will say, 
as the Senator has alluded to my observations on the income 
tax law, that in my own State, the State of New Hampshire, 


the citizens have an average deposit per capita in the savings 
pa of $205, while in free-trade England it is $13 by the sta- 
istics. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is what I thought. 

Mr. PEFFER. In addition to what the Senator has stated, I 
will add parenthetically, that if he will not convince his friends 
in the region of country which he represents that the people of 
the United States need more money and better distribution of it 
and a more equitable distribution of the products of labor, in a 
short time our average savings will not exceed those of the gold 
monometallic country io which he has just referred. 

The object I have in view in presenting these figures is toim- 
press upon my friend from New Hampshire and upon all other 
gentlemen who argue as he does, that there is a good reason 
why the ple in the South are not as rich asthe people in the 
East, aud why the people in the West are not as rich as the peo- 

le in the East, and it is to the cause of that difference that the 

opulistsare directing publicattention. It is not that those peo- 
ple are any different from others, not that they are either worse 
or better than others, but because of our peculiar social, finan- 
cial, and pona condition they are permitted to acquire wealth 
faster and to hold it longer than we are; and that is what we are 
trying to call the attention of the people to. We do not wish to 
pull . Fed down, but to help ourselves up. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I am ex- 
tremely interested in his discussion of this very Suporta ques- 
tion, and I want to call his mind to one or two P and palpa- 
ble facts in connection with it. He speaks of the uneven or 
unequal distribution of wealth in the country, and suggests, as 
he has before suggested, that it ought to corrected. Mr. 
5 is not distributed by cyclones. 

Mr. PEFFER. Some ofitis. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not much of it. It is not distributed by 
anything else than the inexorable lawsof trade and of commerce, 
and I remind the Senator that until the Southern States, 
for which he seems to be 8 In a plea, to which I do not 
object, adopt the same thrift, energy, and enterprise that char - 
acterize the people of the New England States and some other 
sections of the North, they will not have that share of wealth. 

I want to say tothe Senator, if he will go into the South, and 
to some extent to the great Western States, he will find im- 
mense water ways that are to-day absolutely unimproved, and if 
he will then go to the New England States he will find that on 
every stream—and none of them are very large—every horse- 
power that can be utilized is to-day in operation, the little Mer- 
rimac River carrying more i em than any river on the face 
of the earth. That will explain to him to a very considerable 
extent why itis that the people of New England are wealthy, 
and have these immense deposits in the savings banks there. 

A single word further. The Senator has called attention ti 
the fact that the deposits in the savings banks in New England 
are a little over $300 per capita, showing that the immense mil- 
lions of money our people have accumulated have been accumu- 
lated by the laboring men and women and the farmers of those 
sterile, rock-bound, and ice-bound States. That is all I care to 
say about that subject. 

Į do not think we are going, by any form of legislation, to 
make the people of this country or any other country equally 
wealthy. The man of enterprise, of brains, of genius, and of 
energy is going to accumulate more than the fellow who will 
not work; and that, toa considerable extent, explains why it is 
that money is unequally distributed. It isa cause that will 
never be overcome by legislation or by discussion, and wealth 
will never be equally distributed until men become equally en- 
ergetic, equally thrifty, equally economical, and observe the 
laws that are inexorable so far as the accumulation of wealth is 
concerned. 

Mr. PEFFER. And I have observed, in addition to some of 
the advantages to which the Senator refers, that the people of 
the United States have in various ways aided and abetted the 
enterprises of the energetic people to whom he refers. Tho 
people of the United States have spent millions upon millions of 
dollars to open their harbors and their bays to the outgoing 
commerce of the people of the United States, and to the incom- 
ing commerce of the people of all other nations. 

7 will say to the Senator —and he knows it as well as I do—that 
if he will take a map of the United States and suspend it against 
the wall, he will be surprised at the littleness, from a territorial 
standpoint, of the section of country which he inhabits. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have looked at it very many times. 

Mr. PEFFER. The whole of New England is only about two 
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thirds as largo as the State of Kansas. When we ask for appro- 
riations to irrigate our lands, to build reservoirs in the moun- 
or to improve our great thoroughfares, we have to pass 

the gauntlet of those Senators who come from the little States 
of New England; and when I say “‘ the little States of New Eng- 
land,” and when I say anything else about New England, I do 
not intend to be offensive. God knows my heart is kind to- 
wards every man, woman, and child. But, Mr. President, the 
time is here when we must speak plainly about these things. 
We not only have assisted our brethren of New England by 7 — 
ing their water ways, by giving them egress and ingress, but 
we have done more than that. From the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment we have been protecting by our legislation the indus- 
tries which have grown up in that sterile region. There was a 
time when agriculture was the leading pursuit in New England; 
but to-day in all that country agriculture is a lost art generally 


speaking. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Protection was extended to all parts of 
the country as well as to New England. 

Mr. PEFFER. I shall come to the other parts of the country 
in alittle while. I hope the Senator will not be offended by 
anything I say. 

Mr. GA GER. Not at all. 

Mr. PEFFER. These things must be done; this medicine 
must be taken. With reference to cotton manufactures, where the 
machinery to which the Senator from New Hampshire refers 
has been so active, the woolen manufacturers of Rhode Is- 
land, and all the varied manufacturing establishments of that 
zegion have been protected and fostered from their infancy to 
this hour; and now, when we ask that they stand with the great 
West and the great South, of which the Senator chidingly 
speaks, when we ask that they will give us lower rates of inter- 
estupon our money, when we ask that they will give us more 
money, when we ask that they will make all the money we have 
a legal-tender in the payment of all debts, they join hands with 
our enemies, the money changers, and form a solid wallaround 
the speculators and bankers who, as the President says, have 
the country by the leg, and who could drain the Treasury in 
forty-eight hours—they combine their votes, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, in order to hold us at arm's length, and we 
come back and say to the Senator, if that is to be your doctrine, 
if we are to stand to one side and let you retain your riches, we 
shall be compelled to defend ourselves.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me a single ad- 
ditional remark? 

Mr. PEFFER. Iam always pleased to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think Í shall not interrupt the Senator 
again. I am glad L interrupted him before, because it has called 
forth an outburst of eloquence such as we all like to hear in this 
staid body. 

The Senator alludes to the fact that our industries have been 
protected from the foundation of the Government to the present 
time, and thatis true, but it does notapply to New England only; 
it applies to the entire country as well as New England, but I 
will remind the Senator that if the Southern States—and I do 
not chide them at all—had adopted the same policy that New 
England adopted, if on their great water ways they had con- 
structed factories such as we have constructed, and if, instead 
of sending their raw cotton to Manchester, in England, or Man- 
chester, in New Hampshire, to be manufactured, they had manu- 
factured it in their own territory, they would be in a condition of 
thrift and prospertiy there to-day, and if an income tax should 
be established by the American people, they would be in sucha 
condition of prosperity that they would be compelled to bear 
their portion of the burden. That is all I care to say. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is the truth; but inasmuch as they have 
not done so, I insist that these gentlemen from New England 
shall not come here and urge their 5 from taxation be- 
cause they are rich and we are poor. That is the point I am 
making now. 

The people in New Lork, in New England, and in Pennsyl- 
vania have been accumulating wealth in fabulous amounts. Here 
is a great, splendid region where the farmers are toiling; they 
are still poor; manufactures have not been located there; and 
the Senator knows well that under the conditions prevailing 
they could not be builded there. One of his own countrymen is 
now proposing to remove a woolen manufacturing establishment 
to the beautiful capital city of Topeka, in Kansas, for $25,000, just 
as New York men lend their money to the Government through 
the patriotic channel of from 12 to 24 percent interest. Thatis 
the way this thing operates underourconditions. New England 
has thus grown up. I am not complaining of New England. 
Really when I pass over that country and see the thrift, the 
energy, the active resources of the people, I feel proud of New 
England, and avs revert with much pleasure to the history of 
that splendid people. We could not obliterate the history of 


any one of those States without marring the history of this, the 
most glorious of all countries under the sun. 

But, Mr. President, we are now face to face with great con- 
ditions, and, as the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] re- 
marked the other day, the theory is outliving the condition, but 
it will not do it long. 

As to men of thrift and energy going to the South and West 
to build up new industries there, taat is as beautiful in theory 
as the doctrine of free trade, but in many cases it is no more pro- 
ductive to the man who engages in it. I have seen some of the 
brightest men of New En d and of the old Middle States go 
tothe West, and I have seen some of them go to the South—for I 
have lived in both sections—and I have seen them go through 
the same process that all have to go through, try to borrow 
money, and no money there to borrow, then borrow it from the 
East, pay a commission to the man who negotiates the loan, then 

y interest to the owner of the money, and after a little while, 
a a great many instances, the property of this enterprising man 

gone. 

We must change conditions, Mr. President. The South is do- 
ing it now, and the West is beginning to do it. We are gaining 
votes every day. 

I say to my amiable neighbor from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] that because you are rich, because you have say- 
ings, because you are enterprising, and are amassing fortunes 
for that very reason you have more property to protect, and you 
ought to pay more taxes; and so far as the Populistsare concerned, 
you will have to do it. We are coming, Father Abraham, 
though the advance guard is snow-bound, as I understand. 
[Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, that is one of thə symptoms of unrest 
among the people. You remember that last Sunday mornin 
the papers of this city detailed some sad experiencesof thenigh 
before. A numberof men, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
forty, came to this city, where they had aright to come. They 
were arrested and imprisoned without authority of law—an out- 
rage upon justice—men who were absolutely peaceful and had 
just as much right to come here as the president of the New York 
Central Railroad Company or any other citizen of the United 
States. Among the gs that occurred during the night time 
was à conversation between the man who was recognized as the 
leader of the little company and one of the police officers, in 
which the man said to the officer, ‘‘ We do not belong to Coxey’s 
army; we do not belong to the army of the commonweal; we are 
not tramps; we aresimply men out of work, seeking employment; 
we are willing to take what comes; we expect to, but we want 
to be treated as men.” 

And, Mr. President, 99 per centof the unemployed men of 
the country to-day are of just that class. They wantsomething 
to do. I believe thatsociety ought to furnish them employment 
and if we were not hampered and restricted by constitutional 
environment, I should insist that this body, in connection with 
the other branch of the legislative department, present within 
thirty days to the President of the United States a bill provid- 
ing employment for these men and these women, all of them 
wherever they may be in every part of the United States. I 
would not do it in the way of building neighborhood 3 
I would let the people who live in the various neighborhoods do 
that work themselves, but I would start the unemployed people 
to work at building a great double track freight E e 
Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic, and-erother from the Northern 
Lakes down to the Gulf er tothe ocean on the south. I would 
start all the unemployed men at work and pay them good wages 
atthe end of every week. Then these dark clouds would go 
away from us, they would disappear as the morning mist, and 
the country would start upon a new era of progress, and all our 
working people would be satisfied. It would not take a single 
man, woman, or child out of any manufacturing establishment, 
but it would give employment to the idle. It would fill the 
hearts of millions with a flood tide of happiness, something that 
the poor creatures have not had for a long, long time. 

If the income tax law would bear heavily on the East, and to 
that extent be sectional, it is simply because the people are more 
fortunate in New England and their good fortune comes from our 
legislation. There can be no doubt about that. The Government 
extended its friendly hand, with the consent of all the people in 
the country, to manufacturing establishments everywhere, just 
as the Senator from New Hampshire says for there is nothing 
local about the law, but in the operation of it. That is the 
place where the manufacturing establishments were begun, and 
that is the place where they have continued, just as when a new 
town is builded, one side of the first street is where the business 
houses are erected, and they continue on that side of the street 
no matter whether the sun shines in that direction in the morn- 
ing or the evening. 

New England is largely a mountain region where there is 
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~ anabundanceof streams with water power, and before the day of 


steam and electricity those little moun streams were har- 
nessed to mills and made to turn the wheels of industry; natural 


conditions, tical conditions, legislative conditions, all con- 
spired to d up New England, and now we want New land 
to respond when we ask her for a little extra money with w to 


run the machinery of the Government, and if New England does 
not respond we shall see whether we can not compel her to do 


80. 

The population of the New England States is 4,700,745—with 
8748, 000, 000 of money in their savings banks. The population of 
the Southern States whose names I read is 13.523.400. Here are 
three times as many people who work just as hard in their way 
= as many hours, are just as good, just as deserving o 

e sunshine and the rain as anybody, whose savings are but 
$12,000,000—three times as many people and only $12,000,000 of 
savings, while New England has 8748, 000, 000 

It is not because the people of the South are naturally lazy, 
not because they are indolent, and not because in any respect 
they are less worthy than citizens of other portions of the coun- 
try. There is, however, no question but what there is more 
enervation in a southern latitude. Men are not able to endure as 
much labor where the sun shines more directly over their heads, 
as where the rays come more obliquely. So, too, there is some- 
thing in the atmosphere, soma in the exudations from 
vegetation, something from the effluvia that comes from the 
wators and from the foliage of the trees, which affects the work- 

powers of men more or less. The most us, the most 
robust, the most en men are those who live in the more 
rigorous climates. That has been the rule. 
addition to that, the institution of slavery is an enervating 
institution; it will destroy any people in time, and it leaves its 
3 uns which follow, to the third and the 
fourth. our Southern neighbors have. eee gomen 
rid of the curse of slavery 3 to ibe the 
energy which enlivena all the orth, and we that in the last 
ten years there has been a development of industry in the South- 
ern that is remarkable, faster than in the same period New 
Hoana ever developed. 
ve read a lecture delivered by Hon. Robert P. Porter, late 
Superintendent of the Census, about two years ago, upon this 
subject, in which he enumerated a number of manufac- 
turing institutions in different parts of the South which had 


velopment. in Alabama, in Georgia, 
in North Carolina, in V that. to-day they are here clam- 
oring for protection, something which was never heard of until 
since the movement began in the building of the new South. 

The great mass of the people in the South are farmers, and 
soitisinthe West. Someof Western States are not enumer- 
ated in this list and have no savings reported, although I sup- 
pae there is not one of the States: that. has not some savings. 


SAVINGS IN BANKS, 
Table showing, N O 9 mtn ee —ͤ— savings banks, with 
the number of the depositors the average amount 4 to pe Ag 1801-32 


[From Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1883.] 


237,707} 46.16 
801,234) 49.28 
5, 913, 120 249. 12 
1.004. 765 118. 29 
219, 443) 165. 12 
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2,003, 854| 307. 95 
350, 553| 138. 04 
123. 451| 140.27 
1,778, 174| 125, 88 
12, 012,357] 158, 21 
3| 404, 21 

252. 56 

276. 90 

al 158. 67 
361. 46 

252, 50 


not see my own State in this list, and yet I know our people | Utah 


have some sav in bank. 

I have no doubt that there are some savings in some of the 
other States than those which haye been reported. Be that, 
however, as it may, the great fact. stands out before us that 
paopis in the South and in the West are away behind the East 

Sp of wealth. 


have here a list of all the States, with their population, just 

as I read them from the report of the Comptroller, showing the 

amount of sa , and I ask to have the tables and this written 
list in rated together in my remarks. 

The P. IDING OFFICER (Mr. FRYE in the chair). With- 


out objection, it will be so ord 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Population. 
2, 235, 523 
376, 530 1,128, 179 
332, 1,767,518 

238, 
345, 13, 523, 489 

748, 
8, 672, 816 
700, 2, 192, 404 
3,826, 351 
825 57 5 
5, 258, 014 1,911, 806 
168, 493 1, 301, 827 

. FT D 

of Columbia 230, 302 Western States 16, 685, 562 
— . — 
813, 767 


Xs 


RSE E EE A ea EAR E A 


Mr. PEFFER. When the Senator from New York, (Mr. HILL) 
talks about the wealth of New York and defends the wealthy 
men of his State, against which [ have not one word to objec 
I want to call the Senator's attention to the fact that with al 
the wealth of his great State, with the large number of exceed- 
ingly rich people there, with all the great endowments of lit- 


and ious institutions, with the enumerationof which 
he enter the Senate, though mag nata a great city with 
2,000,000 people, they do not raise in great State New 
York enough of either wheat or corn to feed their own people. 
They have to go to Kansas and the great West for their flour, 
for their corn meal, and for their wool; they have to go to the 
South for their cotton. 

Kansas raised 145,000,000 bushels of corn in 1892; in the year 
1889 she produced 200,000,000: bushels: in 1892 her wheat oro 
was 70,000,000 bushels, while New York produced but 8,000, 
bushels, and in comparison with our 145,000,000 bushels of 


corn, New York produced but 17,000,000 bushels, showing that 
whereas New York was once a great agricultural State, it is 
now a great manufacturing State. And, Mr. President, if a 
wall were built around New York City, so that the people 
on the inside could not get outside and those who are on 
outside could not get inside, great as New York is, much as 
there is there with which to supply the people, before sixty days 
should have there wo not be a man, woman, or child 
in the city alive to tell what had become of them. There isnot 
enough of provisions in the city to last the people more than 
about thirty or thirty-five days, that is a fair average of all the 
great cities in the world. 

What makes New York great is the commerce which is poured 
through the city, and that commerce comes from the world on 
the outside. 

So it is with the factories of New England. They raise none 
of the material there which they manufacture. They do not 
raise in all the States of New 3 enough of anything 
except of and of potatoes to supply their own wants. 
Everything t the people need of daily necessities which 
are grown from the , with the exception of those two 
items, comes from other portions of the country. Their busi- 
ness, which our laws have been so careful to foster, has made 
them what they are. 

Farmers as a class are a conservative people. They are pa- 
triotic, they are loyal, and they are true. They are always 
willing to do their part. An organization of farmers known as 
the Patrons of Husbandry, in common the Grange, 
dictated to the Fifty-first Congress the tari schedules relating 
to agriculture which were enacted in the tariff act of 1890. 
Tis Grange is made up of a class of farmers who have made 
their vocation a lifelong calling. When it was originated a 

t many men came into it who were not entitled to come in. 

re were railroad managers, there were bankers, there were 
lawyers, and other classes of men for whom the organization 
was not intended, but in 1874 that was all remedied, and while 
the order is not so large now as it was then, it has a great deal 
more influence in polities, and its footprints can be traced in the 
legislation of the country from 1872 down to the present time, 
and in about forty-two articles, which the farmers asked to have 
some legislative protection upon, Congress raised the duties 
from 10 per cent to 30 per cent, an average of about 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Lam reminded in this connection that in his public criti- 
cisms concerning the way in which farmers are conducting 
their business, the Secretary of Agriculture has subjected 
himself to criticism upon their part. As a member of the 
President's Cabinet, charged with grave responsibility in look- 
ing after the interests of American agriculture, very properly 
the Secretary was invited to address the auxiliary congress gath- 
ered at the World's Columbian Exposition. Agentleman filling 
such a post of honor might reasonably be expected to be in sym- 
pathy with the work of his office and to be capable of i 
useful information concer it in an address which was to be 
panaan to the world. It is greatly to be regretted that so 

vorable an opportunity to present the American farmer and 
his honorable 3 to a world-wide audience was lost through 
a failure of the Secretary of Agriculture to avail himself of the 
advantages offered by the splendid situation. 

In order that I may show what the Secretary referred to, I 
shall read a sentence or two from an address which he delivered 
at Chicagolastsummer. Speaking of the foes of the farmer the 
Secretary said: 

But the American farmer has foes to contend with. They are not merely 
the natural foes—not the weevil in wheat, not the murrain in cattle, nor the 
cholera in swine, nor the nor the chinch bug. The most insidious 
and destructive foe to the farmer farmer, who, as a 
“promoter” of granges and 


allian ses. farms the 
. Itis true that American farm life is 


and that in the newer 


and 

often seek to attend to some other hosiness than 1 and frequent 
propose to run railroads and banks, and aver came — 
coinage for the Government—than he will by individual in 
uestions. Humanity generally. and the farmer ly, has 


no enemy equal, in efficiency for evil, to ignorance. Therefore each er of 
soil, farmer, sho ‘or himself individ vestigate the various 


of 


contem: or the interests 
t, is Adam Smith’s. The Wealth of Nations ought to be in the 11 
political ew 


the 


In order that we may have something by which to meas- 
ure the caliber of the class of men to which the Secretary 
of Agriculture refers, I have here a memorial presented to the 
Senate and members of the House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress by the National Grange of the Patrons 
of Husbandry. It is dated January 30, 1894. 

The petitioners show in one place that the members of their 
order differ in their views upon the details of equitable tariff 
legislation, and say that it is not the duty of the order to inter- 
fere with the free exercise of the rights of their members as 
citizens. All they ask is that their interests be protected the 
same as other interests. They say ‘‘if the manufacturer should 
have free wool, then the farmer should have free cloth.” They 
add in a single line: 

We ask only for justice - that you treat the farmer as others are treated 
Task leave to have the petition inserted in my remarks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTIN in the chair). 

the absence of objection, leave will be granied. 

The petition referred to is as follows: 

‘WASHINGTON, D. C., January 80, 1294. 


To the Senators and Representatives assembled in the 
Congress of the United States: 


to urg 


— 1 
of the tural interests of our country, and in attempting to arge 
this duty we find it necessary to emphatically object to some of the changes 
TTT by the so-called Wilson 

so doing we have nothing tosay for or protection 
the Government; but as a revenue measure, every American 


terested. 

We deem it the true of the National Government to collect its reve- 
nues, as much as ble, from duties on 9 as being a system of tax - 
ation more equi! ess burdensome when S praag distributed than di- 

on upon the industries and our thus Br 
revenues, as they can not levy an import tax under the Constitution of the 
General Government. Another reason why foreign tradeshould 
duties is that our Government must maintain wharves and ware: 
the accommodation of their trade, and this trade should justly pay 


privilege out of which 3 — to a 
The members of our order, of course, .. 
tariff duty of the to interfere 


In 


asa of 
citizen 1 tim 


with the free exercise of the rights of our members tizens. 

When the people at the ballot box decide any issue raised by the political 
parties on general principles, our order cheerfully the 
only insists that the icy thus indorsed shall be carried into effect 
3 against the farmer, or any class or interest in 
our country. 

When the people decided for the protective policy at the polls we asked 
Congress that in the tariff revision agriculture should receive the 
same consideration as other interests. Our demands were respect 
and fully and, with one all that we asked was incor- 


considered, 
rated in the tariff laws of our country, and the farmers were largely inci- 

entally protected in the American markets, and as a result realized ter 
prices for hay, barley, vegetables, potatoes, beans, live stock, poultry, eggs, 


tobacco, fruits, and many other products, which were not oppressive to those 


in other vocations. 

change of the political situation of our country our farmers had 
TORAN peat heared T0 O TOTORO O EEE sen Petpet Boyen | 
it would be so that duties would be on luxuries 


was in the o platform of 3 arty. 
The legislative committee of ths National G: „ at the 
advised the Committee eans of the importance 


wing to the same cause. 

ə Wilson tariff bill, as it now stands, is unjust as between the mant- 
facturers and the farmer, who is a producer of wool, and other fibrous 
productions that enter into the manufacture of cloth. If the manufacturer 

should have free wool. then the farmer should have free cloth. 
ms ask only — — . — parya treat the — — 3 are treated. 
e placing of agricultural implements on free — 
for the reduction of the duty on agricultural products is ridteuled by every 
t farmer. as no icultural implements are im of aor con- 
panenn 9 to those manufactured in United States, 
are sold to the farmer for a less price and on easier terms than in any 
country in the world. 
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In view of the foregoing fac 


ts, we earn 
farmer to insistupon a fair revision of the and that in any legislation 
— — the subject that the present agricultural schedule be maintained, or 
0 defeat the proposed legislation. 

We also desire to impress upon your minds the fact that we do not con- 
sider the present financial system of our country as satisfactory, and be- 
lieve it is the cause of much of the financial embarrassment. Our members 
generally favor an increase in the volume of the currency to meet the busi- 
ness bene compas and revive the industries of our country and give employ- 
men r. 

The majority of our farmers are bimetallists. They may difer somewhat 
as to the de but earnestly desire to maintain both silver and gold as 
money, with an issue of United States Treasury notes, if n , to bring 
the volume of the currency up to at least 840 per capita. They favor such 
financial legislation and such an justment of the tariff as will secure our 
American markets for American labor and American capital which will 
A eee ee oe OR Ep ‘ous career. 

e, therefore, respectfully petition your honorable body to favorably con- 
sider the great ultural interests of our country, upon which the pros- 
perity of all other industries org porn and so legislate that the foregoing 
suggestions, which we have felt it our duty to present, may be enac into 
law, believing that it will be the means of bringing contentment and happi- 
ness to thousands of rural homes and prosperity to our whole country. 


tfully submi 
J. H. BRIGHAM, 
LEONARD RHONE. 


ask all true friends of the 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Mr. PEFFER. We are now brought face to face with a propo- 
sition in this bill to remove the duties from wool, while leaving 
high duties on woolen goods of from 30 to 40 per cent. The only 
products of the farmer upon which duties are of special service 
or benefit it is pro d to remove, at the same time retaining 
the duties on manufactured goods. Irepeat the language of the 
farmers which I just read, that if duties are to be removed from 
the farmer’s wool, let them also be removed from the manufac- 
turer’s cloth. 

Mr. President, I have here a very large number of extracts 
from letters from woolgrowers printed in recent publications de- 
voted to the interest of woolgrowing. Here is one from an edi- 
torial article in the American Sheep Breeder and Woolgrower 
of recent date: 

Free wool means death to the woolgrower of United States. There are 
1,200,000 sheep owners, with 2,000,000 more dependent upon the industry. We 
raise but 50 per cent of the wool consumed by our manufacturers, while un- 
der adequate protection we can grow every pound needed. 

I think the editor places the proportion a little lower than he 
should, but he is responsible for that. 


have 910 880 one-half. 
our flocks to 100,000,000, giving employment to 2,000,000 more m 
the value of our farms $50,000,000, 
hay and grain, thereby raising the price of these products. 

“I own 8,000 sheep and shear 10 pounds of wool p head; employ nine men 
the yearround. Received 11 cents for my wool 1891, 10 cents in 1892, and 
6 cents in 1893, and have been obliged to take $1 per head less for nr wethers 
than I received last year. 1deem it advisable to breed all my old ewes in- 
stead of shipping for mutton, for our overstocked market would not pa 
shipping expenses. I have been obliged to reduce the wages of all my herd- 
ers and camp help and also the quality of food furnished them. Have been 
in the sheep business since 1880, and am pa: the lowest wages I ever paid 
this year. Am obl to run my sheep in larger flocks in order to cut ex- 
penses. Iconsider tthe 3 or 4cents per pound reduction in the price of 
my wool the past season is attributed to the free-tradescare. As our Ameri- 


can flocks are be reduced the South American flocks are increasing. 
Wool under free e will not besold atany higher price than it has brought 
this 3 and I believe some grades even get lower.“ Fred Keys, 
New Mexico. 


I shall not read any more of them, but shall simply add that 
I have herea number of extracts from sheep owners and from 
woolgrowers, who give their views upon the effect which the 
proposed legislation will have upon the wool industry. Itis not 
my business now nor at any other time to insist thataduty npon 
wool is in and of itself any benefit to any person. What I do 
insist upon is that if a duty upon manufactured wool is a benefit 
to the person who produces it, it is of equal benefit to the man 
who produces the wool; and if the manufacturer claims protective 
duties for his products, I claim protective duties for the man 
who is behind me. We ask only that you be fair with us. 

We are perfectly willing to accept free trade—absolute free 
trade not only in wool, but in everything else, provided you will 
do the same. We leave it entirely with you manufacturers to 
say whether you will have free trade or whether you will have 
reasonable protection to Eiger products and to your industries; 
but we ask that youaccord to us the same advantages—that, and 
- only that, and unless you give it to us, it will not be very long 
that you will retain our votes for any tariff 8 I give notice 
that, so far as I am concerned, if it is to be the policy of the manu- 
facturers that they, and they alone, shall receive the benefits of 
tariff duties, I am a free trader, and will do what I can to change 
the opinions of my people in that direction. 

I believe that if the people of the South and of the West had 
come into this and into the other branch of Congress years ago 
and pleaded as hard as they are likely to plead in the future for 
fair treatment, we should have had different conditions now; but 
it is better late than never. So, speaking for those whom I can 


influence, I wantit distinctly understood, that if you are to have 
all the benefits of protection, Iam for free trade. 


ae GALLINGER, Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 


Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator from Kansas if he thinks 
the manufacturers of the United States could continue in busi- 
ness very long upon a free-trade basis. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iam not looking after the manufacturing iun- 
terests. Iam looking after the men of the West and South who 
produce the material that the Senator’s constituents manufac- 
ture, and if you ask for duties upon your product, give us duties 
upon ours. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but I had not gotten through with 
my interrogatory. 

r. PEFFER. Iam glad I made the interjection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ith the Senator’s very kind permission 
I will conclude my question. 

If free trade in this country should either drive out of busi- 
ness the manufacturers and lose employment to the laboring 
men, or if it should reduce their wages 25, 30, or 50 per cent, 
what would become of the products of Kansas farms and the 
farms of the other great agricultural States of the West? If 
consumption is reduced in our Northern States dependent upon 
Kansas, as the Senator a moment ago sald, for our food prod- 
ucts, what is going to happen to those products, and what price 
will ge omman if they are not consumed? 

Mr. PEFFFR. I will say to the Senator, in all candor, that 
the people in States like Kansas can stand free trade much 
easier t the people he represents. The surplus wheat of 
Kansas goes largely N See ew England; the surplus corn 
of Kansas goes po See yond New England, and our surplus 
meat to a considerable extent goes beyond New England. The 
great packers of Chicago are now doing an aggre ate business 
amounting to over $100,000,000 a year in distribut: the meat 
products that go out from those establishments, and a large 
part of their commerce is foreign. Theysend their goods even 
to Australia, to all the different nations of Europe. e prices 
of the Kansas surplus wheat are regulated to a very large ex- 
tent, almost wholly, by the price which is paid Had Pook ease 
The price of our surplus wheat and our corn is regulated by the 
price on the other side of the water. 

The people of New England would need just as much to eat 
and just as much to wear under free trade as they do now, and 
wou 5 5 just as much. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They would then have no money with 
which to buy it. 

Mr. PEFFER. The people of Kansas will need just as much 
as they do now, and if we are compelled to sell our produce at 
pe which are regulated in foreign countries, when the time 

or free trade comes, we can stand it, I say to the Senator, much 
better than his people can. For that reason, I ask that he and 
his friends unite with me in insisting upon retaining duties upon 
wool, giving us sugar free, so that we may have some of the bene- 
fits which they are getting. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think I can speak for every Senator 
from every New England State, and say that he is with the 
Senator absolutely on both those propositions. I will further 
say that I think we are with the Senator on any other reasona- 
ble proposition which concerns the welfare and prosperity of the 
great State which he represents. 

Mr. PEFFER. And whenever we ask for anything that you 
do 75 agree with us about, you call it unreasonable. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Here is one woolgrower who says that he has made up his 
mind that he is in favor of free trade in wool. He says it would 
make hard times for the woolgrower for a few years, but that 
this eternal tariff tinkering would stop and the woolgrower 
would make the best of it. z 

A member of the House of Representatives, in a very excel- 
lent speech not long ago, said: “ The tariff is a necessity to New 
England.” And it is, but it is nota necessity to Kansas. The 
people of Kansas, however, are a loyal people; they believe in 
the whole country; you could not get one man to meet for the 
purpose of passing a secession resolution; but, of course, we are 
not obliged to send our surplus wheat East when we have such a 
good easement to the South. 

But letting that pass, American farmers are now producing 
about 70 per cent, or very nearly that, of the wool which is con- 
sumed in this country, and we believe, judging from our past 
experience, that if our neighbors represented through the Con- 
gress of the United States will be friendly to us, after a time we 
can produce all that we need. 

The friends of the bill who insist upon placing wool on the free 
list, do it upon the ground of its being raw material. We ask 
why, and they answer, “ So that we can get cheaper goods;” but 
you will observe that when they come to modify the tariff law 
they simply take off the duty from wool and reduce the duty ov 
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cloth about that much, leaving the manufacturer protected as 
much as he was before. 
Throw out of consideration whatever there is of duty upon 
wool charged up to the manufacturer, for which the law gives 
him compensatory duties, and you leave just about as much duty 
as is charged under the McKinley act. Then, when we ask, 
Why you do that and at the same time insist that you are giv- 
ing us a revenue tariff,” you can not answer that question. I 
am willing to pause now and let any Senator who takes a different 
view of this subject from what I am presenting, state in my time 
seg th is that they do not reduce the duties upon manufactures 
to the same extent that they reduce the duties on wool. Can any 
Senator answer that 5 upon the theory of a tariff for 
revenue? It is a tariff for protection that you are giving us, 
but not to protectthefarmer. That is the reason why I complain 
not because you protect the manufacturer. We are willing that 
he shall be reasonably protected, provided, of course, that you 
do not cast us aside. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I was about to suggest to the Senator 
I know the Senator's great desire always to be fair in the discus- 
sion of this question, and I certainly am always delighted to 
listen to him—that he does not mean to say that the present bill 
does not almost destroy the woolen industry and manufactures 
by the great reduction which is made beyond that given to the 
industry by the McKinley act? Surely the Senator does not 
mean to say that? 
Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I do not believe that 40 per 
cent protection is going to destroy the woolen Se 

Mr. GALLINGER. Here are a great many schedules. where 
only 15 per cent is 19 on some manufactures of wool. It is 
` ređuction from 50 per cent. For instance, the very first 

tem—— 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not know what sno cay apne item is, and 
I do not care at this time to go into details in any way, use 
that will come up after awhile; but if the Senator will consider 
in connection with this 15 per cent—I presume itis some article 
which does not amount to very much; I care not what it is— 
what is taken out by reason of free wool, he will find that the 
reduction is very small, not enough to talk about. But I will 
say to the Senator that Ido not wish now to discuss that point, as 
there will be abundance of time to do so after awhile, when I 
shall familiarize myself a little more in detail with the pointhe 


makes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I promise not to interrupt the Senator 
again to-day if he will just answer this question—because it is 
one in which the American people are greatlyinterested: Does 
the Senator think that free wool is going to make wool, the raw 
material so-called, any cheaper than it is at the present time? 
When we give over our markets to South America and Aus- 
tralia and wipe out the industry in this country, in the Sena- 
tor's opinion, shall we get wool any cheaper than we do now? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. We shall get it cheaper until 
that industry in this country is stricken down. 

Mr.PEFFER. Ididnot understand the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I say wool will be cheaper, and 
1 cheapes; until the time comes when the industry 
in country is broken down, which will inevitably follow asa 
matter of course. Then wool will go up, and the consumers of 
clothing in this country will have to pay very high prices. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has always been so. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator will allow me to make a sug- 
gestion, we should not lose sight of the fact that the present 

rice of wool is largely caused by the anticipation of free wool. 

t is because the manufacturers believe that we are to have free 
wool that wool is low in price. 

Mr. PEFFER. I think that is true; and, referring to it fur- 
ther, I am reminded of a remark made 50 the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] in his excellent address the day 
before 3 that it is well to look at facts just as they are. 
I have been arguing all along on the theory which is given to us 
by the friends of the pending bill, who insist that the duty is 

ded to the actual cost of the article. Ido not believe that, except 
as to some articles, and I explained the reasons for my belief a few 
days ago. I do not believe the price of wool will bo reduced to 
the extent of the duty if we have free wool; nor do I believe, on 
the other hand, that cloth would be reduced in price to the 
extent of the duty if we should have free trade. There is acer- 
tain business line, other things being normal, running all through 
this tariff legislation, that to a greater or a less extent regulates 
the price and the 8 of prices. 

Some things would be cheaper under free trade, and some thin 
would not. Common nails, cut nails, wood screws, building tools, 
saws, files—I might go on to enumerate a great many articles 
that would be no cheaper under free trade than they are now. 
Agricultural implements would be no cheaper, nor would wheat 
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or corn be any cheaper than now; but a great many other th ; 
those articles which, as a matter of fact, need protection in order 
to maintain themselves against competing industries in other 
countries, would be affected more or less by free trade. 

I answer again to the Senator that I do believe that the price 
of wool would be reduced, but while not believing that the re- 
duction would go to the extent of the entire duty, I want you to 
treat us fairly, no matter how much the reduction is and no mat- 
ter what the profit is, simply give us what you take yourselves, 
and we shall be satisfied. Whatever effect it produces upon 
the wool industry, be it much or be it little, be it $1,000,000 
or $100,000,000, the woolgrower loses if, the woolgrower is a 
farmer, and I am talking for him. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not wish to interrupt the 
ener but I should like to have this statement go into his 
speech. 

I never spoke to a political assembly in New England or to an 
assembly of business men, merchants, or large manufacturers on 
the question of the wool tariff, although I havespokenagood many 
times, without saying that, in my opinion, it would be infinitely 
base for the persons concerned in the manufacturing industries 
of New England to undertake to ask for protection to their manu- 
factures without acorresponding and adequate protection to the 
woolgrower, andI have never uttered that sentiment without 
being sure that it had the applause of the entire assembly. 

Mr. PEFFER. Upon the subject of raw material, Mr. Presi- 
dent, wool is the finished product of the farmer who produces 
wool. I happen to have before me a copy of the abstract of the 
Seventh Census, in which, on page 67, I find a brief history of 
the progress in the improving of wool. It states that— 

It is a very gratifying fact that though the number of sheep has increased in 
ten years but 12 per cent, the aggregate weight of their fleeces has sug- 
mented 46 per cent. 

In 1840 there were 19,311,374 sheep, yielding 35,802,114 pounds of wool, equal 
to 1.84 pounds per head. 

In 1850 the average weight of each fleece was 2.43 pounds, from which it 
would appear that such an improvement had taken place in the various 
breeds of the American sheep as to increase their average product about 32 
per cent throughout the United States. 

The writer then goes on and refers to woolgrowing in Ver- 
mont, in Massachusetts, in New York, and in other places. The 
point he makes is that the woolgrowers have been by careful 
efforts improving the character and the quality of their wool. 
That was in 1850. 

Tf Senators will tracethe history of woolgrowing inthe United 
States since 1860 and 1870, going by decades along as the census 
reports give us information, they will find that from about 23 
pounds to the fleece, we are now up to an average of about 6 
pomos to the fleece. There is an increase in the weight of the 

eece from 200 per cent to 250 per cent. In addition to that, if 
they will examine further—and the Agricultural Department has 
been quite profuse in spreading information upon that subject— 
they will find that the quality of our wool since 1860 has been 
1 improved. We have not only increased the weight 
of the fleece, but we have increased the quality of the wool, so 
that to-day we produce as fine wool, of as firm and as solid tex- 
ture, and as glossy, as is produced anywhere in the world. 

It is true that in certain localities peculiar 2 ae of wool 
are produced, ‘‘staple,” as the woolgrowers call it, of different 
quality. It is said that in Silesia, one of the Prussian states, is 
found the finest wool of a particular quality, which gives a gloss 
or a luster to the manufactured article. The finest wool in the 
world is produced there, the finest simply because of that pe- 
culiar luster that it gives to the cloth when it is finished; but as 
to firmness of texture, as to fineness of fiber, as to length of 
staple, as to evenness of the hair, American wool is equal to 
the best wool grown anywhere under heaven; and itis the result 
of careful, studious, long work. The successful woolgrower of 
to-day is an inventor, he is a philosopher, he is a mechanic, he 
is an engineer, and he isa workman. That is the way in which 
we have produced our wool of the present standard—by careful 
yon e have improved our breeds by careful selection of 
stock. 

Hence I say that wool is not a raw material with the farmer, 
but it is a finished product, aud our present quantity and quality 
has been brought about by a long series of very careful and stu- 
dious work. 

But, Mr. President, what is raw material? What is raw ma- 
terial to one 3 not to anothec. Suppose we take a on. 
Go to one of the large wagon-making establishments, where they 
turn out 100 or 200 wagons a week, go into the yards and around 
th» warehouses and see what they use for raw material. You 
will find in one place lumber, in another place iron, in another 
place paint, and so on. 

Take that lumber pile, and while it is part of the raw mate- 
rial of the on-maker, it is the finished product of the lumber- 
man. Go to the lumberman, and you will find his raw material 
is a saw log, and go back to where that saw log came from, and 
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you find the raw material is standing in the tree. Take iron, 


which is one of the itemsof the raw material of the wagon-maker; 
trace its history, going back to the rolling- mills, to the forges, 
to the mines, to where the earth produced the raw ma- 
terial in the form of ore, and it is brought out of the mine by 
labor, it is handled by labor, and in one way or another 
to the furnace where it is molten, and finally it goes 3 
the forges and through the rolling mills before it reaches the 
wagon maker. Take his paint, dissolve it into its primitive ele- 
ments, and you go bick into a half dozen different items. The 
raw material is away yonder. The raw-material argument is 
not a good one; it is not tenable. 

When the farmer presents a good article of Merino, or Lei- 
ester, or Cotswold wool, he presents a finished product of very 

t value, and if any man in this country is entitled to the 
3 consideration of the Government, he is entitled to it. 
It would be interesting to call attention to the history of the 
education of woolgrowers; to recite how many publications, 
weekly, rea ae! and quarterly, they have; how students at the 
agricultural colleges and the experiment stations study not only 
the history and the nature, but the texture, the qualities, the 
tensile strength of wool. It is a wonderful thing when you come 
to consider it from the to the end. 

But you say that whatever duty is added to the wool is added 
to the cloth. Suppose itis. All that I amasking for is, that if 
you want to take the duty off wool, take it off cloth. Then you 
suit me and you suit the people whom I t. Butif the 
farmer is to have free wool, he wants free cloth. In addition, I 
insist that the men who are engaged in the in- 
dustry are as numerous, their investments are as valuable and 
much more widely diffused than are the men and the interest of 
the persons who are engaged in the manufacture of wool. 

The National Woolgrowers’ Association, composed of some 
of the most enterprising and energetic farmers of the country, 
p the numberof sheep now in the United Statesat 45,000,000. 

ey tako it from the tural Reports. They insist that 
the aggregate capital, all things considered, invested in the busi- 
ness of woolgrowing, amounts to $500, 009, and that they ex- 

md annually for labor $85,900,000 besides their own service, 
for which they charge nothing, with an annual product in wool, 
mutton,and pelts of morethan $110,000,000. It exceeds by more 
than $26,000,000 the total product of our American mines of gold 
and silver in the pea 1892. 

The wool clip of the United States for the year 1889 was esti- 
mated in round numbers at 295,000,000 pounds, while that for 
1893 was estimated at 364,000, 000 pounds, showing an increase 
during four years of 69,000,000 pounds. 

The sheep industry has not increased in the last ten years. 
While that is true, during the last four or five years there has 
been a toe increase in the number, as this statement shows, 
and ina addition the quality of the wool is constantly being im- 
* MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Kansas 
allow me to aie him at that point? 

Mr. PEFFER. rtainly. 

Mr. MiTCHELL of Oregon. The Senator will find that while 
there was a very rapid increase after the tariff of 1867 was puton 
there was a noticeable decline after the tariff of 1883 took effect, 
which reduced the tariff of 1867. Then there was a very 
ceptible increase in the numberof sheep in this country after the 

of the McKinley uct. 

Mr. PEFFER. TI remember very well, outside of the statis- 
tical information, that in my own State in 1884 we had nearly 
1,500,000 sheep, but in that year the decline began, until two or 


ree years ago we had but between three hundred and four 


hundred thousand head of sheep. In the last three years, as the 
Senator from Oregon suggests, and the same remark applies to 
the wholecountry, the number of oursheep hasslightly increased. 
About the early part of 1891 I discovered among the sheep- 
growers of Kansas an evident disposition to increase as well as 
to improve their flocks, and that I tind from correspondence 
with farmers in other parts of the country has been the rule 
everywhere. The reports of the assessors in the different States 
show it, although the census reports taken for the year 1890 may 
not beso gratifying in that respect. But my information now from 
all parts of the country, as it relates to the sheep industry, is to 
the effect that farmers are selling off their sheep very rapidly; 
and away up in the Northwest, as I took occasion to say a few 
days ago, in many cases they are selling their wool at a price 
which the buyers’ consciences dictate. 

Going into details, here is a statement from the woolgrowers 
pra the items as to the capital invested in sheep, the capital 
eee in farms and the number of flocks and flock masters, 

50 on. 


Capital in sheep r ͤ EE ST ANA O 

Capital in farms and barns for hee 409.609.0055 
Number of flocks and flock masters. 1000, 000 
Number ot men employed a portion of the ea 100, 000 


WO TOON ane saene oia a cccaniche umds.. 
Value A 


Total amount paid for labor 


Weare now producing about 70 per cent of the wool that we use. 
Why can we not produce all of the wool? Now, when we find 
that wheat farming and corn farming and cattle and horse farm- 
ing are becoming so unprofitable, why can not the Govarnment, 
where it has an 2 rench out its friendly hand of en- 
couragement to the woolgrowe rs and haa Increase your flocks; 
increase your fleece; improve the quality of your wool, and so 
far as we reasonably can we will protect you against the compe- 
tition of the cheaper labor and the cheaper land in other parts 
of the world where woolgrowing is made a business.” 

I present a table showing the number of sheep inthe different 
States and Territories, in 1860, 1870, 1880, 1890, and 1893, which 
will prove to be a very valuable table for reference, showing 
that this is a widespread industry, covering the entire country: 


Number of sheep in the United States in the years 1880, 1870, 1530, 1890, and 1893, 
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Nebraska, and the Dakotas are still in their 
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Kansas, infancy 
in the wool industry, but no States west of the Mississippi River 
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are better adapted to the production of clothing wool. Indeed, 
we raise as fine merino wool in Kansas as is raised anywhere in 
the world, and I ask for the farmers of that splendid State that 
they shall not be hampered in their industry by any discrimi- 
— ts legislation against them. All they ask—and Ido not care 
how many times I repeat, iterate, and reiterate it—is that you 
treat them as well as you treat yourselves. 

If you want free trade for yourselves we will accept it gladly, 
but we do not want it for ourselves unless you take it for your- 
selves. The merino wool now produced in these States shows 

d staple and a freenessfrom bur,shive, seed, and grass which, 
fathat respect, surpasses the wool from nearly all theolder States, 
and produces a fiber 3 felting and finishing qualities 
of Australian. Should this industry receive reasonable consid- 
eration in the adjustment of the tariff, these four States should, 
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pn a very few years, produce at least 100,000,000 pounds of 
wool. 

I have no doubt that if the sheep farmers of the region about 
which I am s could be satisfied that there would be no 
disturbance of the rates of tariff duty upon wool in the years to 
come or at least that they would receive reasonable protec- 
tion, our wool industry would grow with wonderful proportion. 
There is no better part of the world than Kansas and Nebraska 
and the Dakotas for raising the very best quality of wool. The 
fiber of our wool is regular and not broken and knotty as it is 
in some portions of the world. Still if you will take free trade 
for your manufacturers we will take free trade for our farmers, 

Here is a table showing the quantities of wool produced 
imported, exported, and retained for consumption in the United 
States from 1840 to 1892, inclusive. 


Quantities af wool produced, imported, exported, and retained for consumption in the United States from 1340 to 1392, inclusive. 
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Let me repeat, before leaving this subject, that when we are 
now producing two-thirds or more of our wool there is no good 
reason to believe that we can not in ashort time produce all that 
we need, except only certain classes of a peculiar character, or 
peculi:r luster that fastidious manufacturers desire to put into 
cloth for the use of fastidious people. The farmers do not object 
to a tariff for revenue, for they know we must have money to 
carry on the Government, and they know that duties can be so 
laid and ad usted as to get substantial benefitfrom it. No class 
more than farmers appreciate the advantages of abundant manu- 
facturing facilities near them. 

At the same time they know that the things which they now 
raise for market must be sold at prices largely, if not wholly, 
regulated by rates ruling in fore markets; and they know 
further that their principal competitors in this respect are the 
same that we have always protected our manufacturers against. 
Seventy-five per cent of our agricultural surplus is sold in Brit- 
ish markets, and itis the British market that competes most 
disastrously with American manufacturers. 

Farmers do not object to a reasonable protection on manufac- 
tured goods. They are willing that duties shall cover difference 
in cost of production where any such differenceexists. But they 
are unable to understand howsuch compensating duties operate 
advantageously to manufacturers and disad vantageously to farm- 
ers. They do not see the force of the argument which insists 
on a high tariff on woolen goods to prowa manufacturers against 
cheap labor in Great Britain, and which at the same time as- 
serts that the farmer who produces wool does not need any pro- 
tection against cheap labor and cheap land in the production of 
wool that competes in his own market with the wool he raises 
on his farm. He knows that in Australia wool is grown on land 
that costs but a trifle in the way of rent; that sheep are raised 
there in vast numbers for the wool alone, and that the actual 
cost of producing good wool is much less than what it costs here 
to produce an article of equal grade. 


— 


All he asks is fair treatment. 

Let me say in all candor to my gy ergy | friends and their 
representatives here that if they do not wish to encourage a 
rapidly growing sentiment of free trade in different of the 
country, they should not discriminate against the people who pro- 
duce these things that they call raw material. Farmers have 
very nearly one-half of the votes that elect men to make laws. 

THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

Mr. President, I now come to the sugar question, and I 
approach the subject by reminding the Senate that among the 
many changes which have taken place in the last thirty years 
is one by which the public lands of the country are becoming 
nearly exhausted and there isa great demand among a certain 
class of our farmers for homes where smaller areas will produce 
a comfortable living. 

The Government, in its land policy since 1862, when the home 
stead law was passed, has sold out to the ple in one way or 
another about 144,000,000 acres of public 8 Ge Atthe same time 
the land grants to railroads o y covered about 210,000,000 
acres. As they were finally determined the grants covered 185,- 
000,000acres. Of that amount 58, 000, O00 acres have been patented 
to the railway companies. The restof the land included within 
the grants is mostly owned by the railway corporations or is- 
owned by persons in large tracts, by corporations, syndicates, or 
individuals of large fortune. So general has this method of our 
disposition of the public lands become that whenever an Indian 
reservation is opened to settlement there is such a rush of peo- 
ple for homes in the new reservation as to attract the attention 
of the whole country, and as to make it ne for the mili- 
tary arm of the Government to be stretched out in front of the 
moving columns of home seekers. This class of home seekers, as 
a general rule, are men who are unable to purchase farms. They 
must take land either from the public lands or they must pur- 
chase small tracts of land which can be paid for with a small 
amount of money 
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Then there has been another thing operating. Under our 


financial methods immediately after the war we had a very 
large circulation of paper used as money. Prices were high, 
debts were incurred, speculation became rife. Ina short time, 
as the contraction of our circulating medium was continued, 

rices began to fall. A great many persons found it necessary 
b renew their contracts, That meant simply continuing the 
old debt at the old rate of interest. Contracts were made 
when prices were high which had to be fulfilled when prices 
were low. As a result of that condition, a great many thousand 
farmers in all parts of the country lost their farms through legal 
proceedings against them in court for failure to pay the indebt- 
edness. 

This class of farmers, knowing no other business but that of 
farming, are now unable to buy from the speculators the large 
tracts which they received from the railway companies or 
purchased from presmptors inside the railroad grant. Nor are 
they able to purchase improved farms or to rent farms and make 
profitable wages upon them. I have no doubt there are Senators 
upon this floor now who have farms rented, and they know how 
much they are receiving by way of profit out of their farms. They 
know also, if they are well acquainted with the circumstances 
of their renters, that the renters themselves are not making a 
fat living from their work. Indeed,I have within recent weeks 
and months conversed with gentlemen who own farms that are 
tilled by renters. They tell me that almost invariably the 
renters are making but a very poor living. 

Now, the thought I present is that from these different causes 
there is a large and growing number of farmers who are without 
lund of their own. addition, the reason why the renter is not 
able to make a fat living off of the land he rents is because the 
prices of wheat and corn and cattle and sheep are so low that his 
profit amounts to nothing. There ought to be some outlet, some 
way of escape from this condition of practical serfdom upon the 
part of these renting farmers. 

The census reports show that in 1890 one-third of the farmers 
of the dene were renters. If a farmer can make a living off 
of 10 acres of land that he can purchase and pay for, he is as well 
off as if he were to purchase a quarter section and undertake to 
make a living off of it. In Western Kansas and Eastern Colo- 
rado and all that great region to the south and north of there, 
extending nearly across the continent, there is a large area of 
what we call semi-arid land, I have fora a time indulged in 
what to some persons seems a dream, but I believe it is going to 
be realized some pare 

All of that splendid region, averaging 3,000 feet above the 
level of the ocean, with pure atmosphere, salubrious climate, 
rich soil, with everything that nature can give, with the single 
exception of an abundance of water just when the farmers need 
it, is now without settlement to a large extent for the reason 
that without some artificial application of water ordinary farm- 
ing is not profitable. But we have demonstrated in Southwest- 
ern Kansas that with water supplied by any artificial process— 
we have been supplying it mostly by irrigation—10 acres of 
ground will produce as much of certain crops and produce 
more in value than will the average quarter section anywhere in 
the region round about. The irrigated land produces alfalfa, a 
grass which grows luxuriantly and can be cropped four times a 
year. It produces from 2 tons to 4 tons an acre at each cutting, 
and it is worth a good price in the market. You can see from 
that statement what can be done with grass on 1 acre of land. 
We have produced potatoes, Irish and sweet, onions, and other 
vegetables for the miners in the camps of Colorado. We make 
more on lacre than the average farmer does elsewhere on 10 
acres. 

My dream has been thatatsome time, through the assistance of 
this great Government, which has been so friendly to the people 
east of us, we may be enabled toestablish somesystem by which 
we can gather water enough to produce vegetables, grasses 
pees, and fruits, which would supply a population of small 

armers, who can have their lands running along in narrow 
strips, as the French do, the families living on one end, having 
amongthemselves all the advantages that come from close society 
with their schools, their churches, and their other educatio 
institutions. They could thus get all the advantages of city life 
outon the farms. 

In the development of the sugar industry I can have the ful- 
fillmentof my dream. It is now being practiced in California; 
it is now being practiced in Nebraska right north of us; it is 
being practiced in Utah, and we can practice it in a short time 
in our own beautiful State of Kansas if the Government will not 


desert us in this time of our need. We have heretofore asked 
but very little in the way of help from the Government, and now 
all we ask is that you keep your hands off of us. Let the laws 
remain just as they are and we will take careof ourselves. That 
is all we ask in relation to sugar. I will state that in going 


into Utah I saw there what small farmers are doing. Senators 
will remember that in the early history of the people of Salt 
Lake City they adopted a method of plotting their possessions 
in lots of lands, smaller in the city, 24 acres, if I remember 
correctly. At a certaindistance from the center of the city the 
lots were made to contain about 5 acres; still outa little further 
10 acres, and beyond that 20 acres. 

If my memory serves me that was the largest farm that was 
allowed among the early Mormons, or the largest that was taken 
up. Those people have established a wonderful civilization, 
throwing out of consideration the custom that gave us so much 
trouble, As to their material development, they have demon- 
strated that by the artificial application of water to the arid 
lands of the desert they can uce oranges and figs and citrons 
and all of the semitropi fruits and vegetables in endless 
variety. They have produced from 40 to 50 bushels of wheat to 
the acre, and in some cases as high as 60 bushels to the acre. 
You puta good thrifty farmer on a 10-acre farm and give him 
lacre of 50-bushel wheat, and you have enough, even at the 
old rule of 5 bushels to a mouth, to enable him to keep a family 
of ten persons inwheatone year. Under such a system of farm- 
ing 1 acre is sufficient to supply the wants of one person, 5 acres 
are enough tosupply a family of five, and 10 acres make a for- 
tune to a small farmer. 

Iwas over in the Yakima Valley, in Washington, where the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company has taken upa large area of 
arid land which it is sp, Aad by irrigation. I saw the ditch 
where the water runs. It is now running some 30 miles, if I re- 
member correctly, and little farms are growing up along the 
ditch, tapping it wherever it needs to be tapped to supply the 
lands with water. On those little farms of 10 and 20 acres—thatis 
the size of them—I saw the most beautiful and thrifty young 
trees growing. Unless you have been over that character of 
soil you know nothing about it. You will pass along one of the 
roadways where cu are accustomed to run their wagons, and 
it looks to be perfectly level. There is aline of whitish, creamy- 
colored dust, and 8 the wheel of your vehicle will go 
down into a deep rut instantly. Isaw one man thrown out of a 
buggy. In another instance I saw one of the seats thrown out 
of the wagon, simply from the sudden jolting caused by dee 
cuts that the driver could not see because they were filled an 
covered by the dust. The soil is so loose when it is pulverized 
that it has the feel of the finest and dryest kind of wheat flour, 
Yet when water is applied to that soil it is as fruitful as the 
delta of the Nile. It produces any kind of vegetable, any kind 
o f ie that can be grown anywhere in that region upon the best 
of soil. 

I think we are upon the yerge of a time when many of our 
farmers will be compelled to change their system, or that 
there will be a class of renters only, and they will become practi- 
cally serfs to the landlords. We must change this system, and 


here now is away to do it. Going across from those little farms in 


the Yakima Valley into California, I found there were by the 
hundreds and thousands little farms of 10 and 20 acres where the 
farmers are happy and contented and doing well. Of course, the 
man of a speculative turn of mind is never satisfied with any- 
thing that is small. He must have something that is large in 
appearance if not as a matter of fact. 

Among other places that I visited during the performance of 
duties enjoined upon me by the Senate last summer was Chino 
Valley, where a sugar factory has been established within the 
last three or four years. The land is owned by a man named 
Gird. It is part of a great ranch containing some 50,000 acres 
of land. Mr. Gird and his good wife, being childless, had been 
studying for some years how they could use that magnificent 
estate for the benefit of their fellow country people. One day 
the sugar idea came into his mind. He PENEN into corres- 
8 with manufacturers of sugar, among others with the 

essrs. Oxnard, who for several generations have been engaged 
in the manufacture of sugar. One of them, Mr. Henry T. 
Oxnard, has spent two or three years in Europe examining the 
methods of producing beet sugar on the continent. He visited 
the German factories, the French factories, the Austrian fac- 
tories. 

Wherever he could hear of any sugar manufacturing establish- 
mentson a large scale he visited them and studied their methods 
of operation. Other Americans were sent over for the purpose 
of making similar investigations, and Mr. Gird, the California 
ranchman, gotinto correspondence with one of these gentlemen. 
As a result of the correspondence a contract was entered into. 
Upon the part of the sugar manufacturers they agreed they 
would establish on the Chino ranch a factory to make sugar. 
Upon the part of Mr. Gird he agreed that he would furnish for 
a period of five goes beets enough to supply the factory. The 
factory was builded. 

It cost some $500,000 to make the first pound of sugar, but it 
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was made. That was some three or four years ago, I am in- 
formed. When I was there last summer, gathered around that 
factory was a community of small farmers with a village, a vil- 
lage newspaper, a bank, several schools, physicians, merchants, 
mechanics—all of the different classes of persons who gather 
with a congregating community. Out around were the little 
farms where the men and women and children were engaged in 
the culture of beets to supply the factory. While the works 
were not then in operation, I had an excellent opportunity for 
examining the entire process and of studying all the different 
methods of operation. I have here a letter of Mr. Gird, the 
gentleman who contracted for the raising of the beets, which I 
will incorporate in my remarks: 


hpo ht proi ago, when I purchased the Chino ranch, consisting at that 
time of 36,000 acres, it and the country around was nothing better than a 
sheep pasture in the shape of an open common, over which great herds of 
sheep wandered under care of shepherds (mostly Basque Frenchmen), to 
whom the owners had rented the range in large subdivisions represented by 
natural boundaries. The Frenchmen, desiring to make the most of their 
rental, had stocked the land to its utmost capacity, as a consequence of which 
the natural grasses had been mostly stamped or eaten out, the owners being 
compelled each year to take a lower and lower rental as the lands became of 
Jess and less value as a W so that at the time of my purchase the land 
had reached so low a limit as to no longer pay taxes and interest on the money 
invested. I was therefore enabled to purchase the ranch at much less than 
what Iconceived (looking to future 5 the land was worth. 

I make mention of the above condition of the land to illustrate as a par- 

el to lands of which there is a vast extent in the United States, worn out 
and rendered comparatively unproductive, and to the owners of which, and 
to the country at large, the problem is how to increase production and in- 
come. 

The lesson sought to be conveyed by the above is that we as a nation 
should encourage the production of those products that are now 3 
from abroad; for the double effect of diversifying our agricultural industries, 
making every other kind of crop more valuable, and also to save our money 
at home among our own people, the necessity of which is so apparent at the 


mt time. 

The problem before me then was, how shall I resuscitate these lands and 
develop some branch of agriculturalindustry that would yield a good margin 
of profit and at the same time increase the productiveness and value of the 
80 It was but too patent on every hand that all kinds of grain-farming 
were resul inimpoverishing the soils without yielding a profit to the 
farmer, and although working on cheap lands, the exhaustion of which did 
not at the time amount to a serious financial loss, still the prospective com- 
munity loss was too great to admit of a prudent man look to the future 
and having the good of the community at heart, to undertake the cultiva- 
on so extensive a scale as would have been necessary on solarge 
a tract of land. 

cultural ones was precisely the same to me then as it is now 
tate of California and the United States, and the remedy, as here- 
inafter described, was p! ly the same as ought to betaken up by the gov- 
ernments of States and nations, and by proper legislation carried to a 
legitimateconclusion. The main underlying source of a nation’s prosperity 
mustrest upon heragriculture, and its greatest range of valuable availability 
ean only be secured by scientific experiment. 

The Government of the United States, owing to her vast expanse of rich 
virgin soils and the ease with which the wants of her people have been sup- 
plied therefrom, has not had, up to this time, the necessity forced upon it to 
7 scientifically assist, as well 5 Where it seems 
needful, th e greatest of her industries; co ering always that itis 
the duty of the Government to instruct, guide, support, and protect her peo- 
ple — l their efforts to better their condition let it be considered paternal 
or otherwise. : 

I have thus prefaced the lesson I shall illustrate below, in order that the 
full purport of it may be understood 1 Br! reader. 

My first improvement upon co to the possession of the 36,000 acres 
of land was to fence it on the outside boundary, to move off the sheep as 
soon as the rentals ired, and then to here on the reviving pastures a 
limited number of cattle and horses, establish a dairy, and prudently follow 
the general plans of a large stock ranch. It soon became evident, however, 
that, situated in a progressive community and competing with the free 
ranges of the Territories, while I might improve the land I could not make 
it profitable. Istudied the question 1 and earnestly; all the common 
cr of the country were overdone, profitless, and exhaustive; fruit of 
kind only seemed adapted to small ni and had become such a relief 
to the public from the raising of grain that it, too, was likely to be over- 
done. After much study and e tion of the subject, I concluded to try 
the sugar beet as seeming to present the best future of any agricultural 

uct, owing to the vast and constantly increasing importance of sugar 

In us economy of modern life, and the protection and assistance Govern- 

ment seemed inclined to give it as an essential necessity, particularly inits 

; and Iam bound to say that had it not been for this promise of as- 

sistance and protection, there would not now be a beet-sugar factory in the 
United States. 
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French varieties of seed; he also procured seed fros other sources, notably 
from the Government (all of which latter proved valueless). 

As the beets neared maturity (having mastered the analysis of the sugar 
beet as an absolutely necessary help to success) I sampled and tested the 
different varieties all through the summer and fall, into the winter, keeping 
careful record of the same. My sampling and analyzing were conducted as 
follows: Each Saturday the samples were taken from the e imental 
patches as they matured, and, after maturity, to test their tendency to re- 
version and the length ot. time at which they remain at their highest condi- 
tion of sugar and purity, which is very a arp in a climate like Califor- 
nia, where sioling is objectionable and it is desirable to work the beets di- 
rect from the ground. 

On Sunday Poet very busy on multitudinous other duties during the 
week) analyses of the beets were made and a record carefully kept, which 
record, together with the meteorological conditions of the climate, such as 
rainfall, temperature, etc., made up the history of the three years’ experi- 
ments. When, therefore, the time arrived to convince investors of the cer- 
tainty of the perfection of the crop under existing circumstances. the data 
I had accumulated was entirely sufficient to prove the success of the exper- 
iments to the most skeptical. The following out of such a definite plan as 
this is what should be undertaken by the Government in different localities 
through all the temperate zone of the United States where sugar beets will 
be 1 to flourish. 

And here let me say, that it is my experience that the sugar beet is a par- 
ticularly hardy plant, adjusting itself without dificulty to conditions of soil 
and climate, th extreme tenacity of life, and succeeding where yoa § 
other a tural products would, under the same conditions, be a tota. 
failure. It is also a plant the cultivation of which under the scientific meth- 
ods necessary to its success increases the eee ot the ground for 
other crops, and makes such a division and inerease of labor toa given area 
as to aay solve the 8 of profitable employment and of the instillment 
of those habits of industry into the rising generation which at present seems 
such a difficult problem in our industrial labor system. 

Upon the showing made by the experiments above narrated I was enabled 
to secure from Messrs. Oxnard the necessary capital and experience to erect 
a factory in the midst of my intended beet flelds, and which now, in the 
commencement of the third cam can not be pronounced anything but 
an unqualified success, as the following statistics (1892) will show: Nearly 

000 tons of beets were delivered at the Chino Valley best-su; factory, 
which were converted into nearly 8,000,000 pounds of sugar. The average 
tonnage per acre was 15, and the average sugar percentage was 15. 

The Chino Valley Beet Sugar Company, upon the successful sho of 
1892 and the improved prospects for 1893, increased the on aad of their 
factory from 330 to 600 tons of beets per day, the amount which is expected 
to be worked this year, and which may be considered as ample proof of the 
success of the enterprise. This season myself and 160 farmers have 4,000 
acres cultivated to sugar beets, from which we estimate that 50,000 tons or 
more will be delivered at the fac to be made into about 14,000,000 pounds 
of 5 Sp This means a distribution during the coming autumn of some 
$300, to $100,000 in and around Chino, which would have otherwise gone 
out of the country to buy foreign sugar. 

e individual farmers, and as a matter 


To show the statistical results of 
of reference, I append the following data sent into my office by some of the 
farmers during the season 1892,showing the results of the second year’s 


cultivation of the sugar beet on the Chino ranch: 


E. Robertson, 10 acres: 
tenen Sock con rencnasnnecosews 
Plowing and harrowing. ...... 

eed, 14 pounds per acre 
hinning 


To ona 
Wee ERE EESE E ERES 


NOU ORG E EA S SAL O OEL SITL A S 
Net profit per acre, 81.30. 


A. F. Keyes, 4} acres: 
r Se ea 
owing and plan 
Seed 2 Sa ES kÁ 


Cultivating — 
e r e E T AOA 


e e eats 
Net profit per acre, $55.07. 


Gustafson Brothers, 10 acres: 5 
230 tons of beets at $4.03 per ton eee eee ene eeee 
5 planting, and cultivating - 


r po asent odacevaechernt cas 
Net profit per acre, $58.75. 


The foregoing are fair average results of last season's crop. As the meth- 


ods of growing ts, selection of seed, soil, etc., are better understood, and 
labor-saving machinery is introduced, the expense account will be much re- 
duced and the 8 of the crop much enhanced. For instance, the cost of 
harvesting will be reduced one-half with the use of improved har ves 
machinery. The factories have also offered the farmers higher rates for 
their beets this co season for beets over 12 per cent sugar to induce a 
more thorough and scientific cultivation. A ira al plantation, such as 
the Chino, is also of great benefit to the prospective fruit-grower, as a fruit 
orchard can be brought into from the profits of the beets grown be- 
tween the rows, and the testimony is that the trees grow l 
from the high cultivation given the beets. Beet-growing is essent y ado- 
mesticindustry, as the work of an entire family can be utilized in the fields, 
Beets afford a cash return within five months from planting. 

In 1892 the total value of the crop of sugar beets raised on the Chino ranch 
was $120,000; this season it will no doubt reach $250,000. The average price 
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the fac! in 1892 was $4.25 


by ton; the — 3 
thi 3 nf p 1 838. This the — prise 
e net per acre for was 838. ear a 
the will be about $5 per ton, so that tbs GOES per anno willbe 
nearly 80. Average gagar percentage for 1892 was 15 cent. 
Upon this tract of 20,000 acres, which a little more three years ago 
‘Was an o cattle range, are located 160 intelligent and industrious farm- 
ers with their families; 372 of their children attend the common schools 
lished here; three churches have been built and a com- 
munity organized and started out under such favorable auspices of such 
fitable, industrial, agricultural employment as to have an assured 


ture. 
The most difficult and com 1 Involved in the agricultural 
betterment of the ple of the Unii States is that of regulating the sup- 
ply and demand of its products; and this can o be done by introducing 
new and improved economical products that will diversify and take the paa 
otour present overdone agricultural A ramane suchascorn, wheat, fruit, 
ete., aud there is no question why the immense sums sent abroad for the 
3 — of sugar from foreign countries can not only be saved to the Amer- 
people through the culture of the sugar beet, but thata great industry 

can be established, affording profitable rane ste AGSTE to labor as well as in- 
come from the land, which can not — eg by any other product what- 
ever; and if . by governmental assistance, there is no reason why 
nited States should not be sugar to other 


In addition to the economical value of the sugar, I should not fail to men- 
tion the value of the waste pulp from the factory for the —.— feeding 
and fattening beef cattle and resultant fertilizers for e the soil. 
The feed thus obtained per acre, I think, would be equal to that of most prod- 
ucts raised for that purpose. 

It would take too much in this short article to give the results of ex- 

thus far made; let id suffice to say that the feeding of the waste 
pulp has proved a success in this country, as it has heretofore in nape ee 

Another, and in its effect.a very far- benefit is the brin; of the 


ucer and manufacturer together, making the labor in ble 
: farm to à giving morecontinuousemployment 1 num- 
bers at higher and, of necessity, of a moro t ; also 


8 act- 

as a counter uence to prevent the 9 of population in large 

a much to be deplored tendency of modern life; saving the cost 

of transportation of crude products, à matter of great economy to the pro- 


The same principle of action determined to be expedient to found a suc- 
cessful sugar tation on the Chino ranch, as above recited, is precisely 
the same as showd be by our Government, as what has been found 
for an individual will also be found practical fora community or a 


Before going to Chino I visited the beet factories in Nebraska 
There are two of them, one at Grand Island and the other at 
Norfolk. They cost in the aggregate about $900,000. One of 
the most interesting features about the manufacture of sugar is 
that it is such an institution as must be located out among the 
farmers. I happened to be in Nebraska while some of the farm- 
ers were seeding the landfor beets; some of them were thinning 
the beets, some of them were cultivating the beets, some of 
them were preparing the soil for the next year’s crop, and I 
spent some time out among the farmers wa the different 

rocesses of their labor. I talked with them, inquired concern- 

g the difference between the profits of raising sugar beets and 
of raising wheat and corn. I found without a single exception 
that the farmers were not only satisfied with what they were 
doing on their little tracts of land, but that they were pleased. 
A number of them informed me that they could raise beets ata 
much less price than they were receiving for them at the factory 
and still make a better living than they could by raising wheat 
or corn. 

A beet-sugar factory costing from $400,000 to $500,000 will use 
easily 300 tons of beets a day during a “campaign” of 100 days 
each ton producing an average of 165 pounds of sugar, or a total 
output of 4,950,000 pounds. This would require 800 beet-sugar 
factories to produce the oe sugar for home consumption. 

Now, tho average beet yield is 8 10 tons to the acre, 
and on this basis it would take acres of beets per day or 
2,000 acres to supply one 300-ton factory during a ‘‘campaign,” 
say 1,600,000 acres per annum to give us sugar enough for our 
cn supply, taking the consumption of 1892 as the average. 

j} This and can not be too judiciously selected. A mistake as 
to soil constituents in any of several different directions would 
render an investment profitless. 

The soil must not be stony, nor too heavy or compact. The 
arable stratum should be from 12 to 16inchesthick. Its various 
constituents are first carefully analyzed. The surface and sub- 
soil should be porous to admit of good drainage and a free circu- 
lation of air, and the climate is a very necessary factor. Phos- 
phoric acid, potash, nitrogen compounds, and lime cunstituents 
are necessary, but they must exist in soluble combinations and 
readily assimilate. ey must not be excessive in any case, 
and a great deal of time and money is properly expended on this 
initial study. Good water, of the proper kind, and plenty of it, 
is necessary, and a factory should also be located with regard 
for fuel and cost of freight in and out. Beet land can not be 
profitably selected anywhere re ess of all these things, even 
though it may be within the us.or in the belt of country gen- 
erally thought to be suitable. 

The labor in the factory on a ton of beets is from $1.50 to $1.57 
per ton or, say $450 perday;$45,000 in a “cam in one factory, 
to say nothing of the amount paid out for labor in the field to 


grow the beets. In 800 factories it would be $36,000,000. The 


coal, coke, limestone andoil, per ton of beets worked, cost 
$1.31, or sill per day; tal loons “campaign,” and 800factories, 


The freight on the material is 24 cents per ton of beets, or 
$72 per day; $7,200 ina “campaign,” and for 800 factories our 
railways would receive in transportation charges $5,760,000. 

All these considerations enter into the question of giving em- 
ployment in our own country to labor in divers directions, and 
i Ske in the coal, coke, and limestone industries. 

fore going further, have no doubt some of the Senators 
will do me the honor as well as themselves the pleasure to ex- 
amine some representations that I have secured for their in- 
struction. I have aphotograph hereof abunchof beet seed. It 
may seem a trilling matter, but the very first thing in theestab- 
lishment of the beet industry is to train the farmers to raise 
good beet seed, just as a successful woolgrower must be edu- 
cated in the art of raising wool before he becomes able to turn 
off a fine finished product. The manner in which the beet-sugar 
manufacturers have conducted the improvement of their beet 
seed is curious as well as instructive. They send for foreign 
seed. They bring it here, sprout it, make selections the same 
as we do in the raising of stock. Here have a picture repre- 
senting persons experimenting upon seed. [Exhibiting.] 

The farmers have to learn in the first place how to pre 
the soil for raising beets. They are not permitted to run along 
witha little 2 by 6 turning plow, running 4 inches deep and hav- 
ing it sharpened once in six months. But they must break up 
the soil 14 to 18 inches deep, and it is all the better if it is 
broken still deeper. It must be pulverized, and while that is 
going on chemists, practical and experimental chemists, test 
the qualities of the soil, and if it lacks a little of any particular 
element, there are fertilizers adapted to that particular kind of 
soil so as to make up the deficiency. 

Here I have a picture representing persons planting the seed, 
thinning the first crop [exhibiting]. Here is another [exhibit- 
ing] representing them in the cultivation of the crop. These 
are Nebraska pictures. Here is another Sop showing 
the inmates of the reform school, boys and girls, cultivating the 
plants. Here is a picture [exhibiting] representing a beet field 
after the cultivation has beencompleted. Hereisa 3 = 
hibiting] of the finished beet; and here is a picture ſexhibiting! 
of a pile of beets ready for the factory. Here is a picture [exhi 
iting] of the factory itself, situated atGrand Island. Then here 
is another picture |exhibiting|representing the roadways of the 
farmers carrying their beets to the factory and the elevated 
bridgeway over which they drive their in order to turn 
the beets in. Here is a picture [exhibiting] representing the 
other side of the factory, with the railroads bringing in beets. 
There [exhibiting] are both sides. Then hero is a picture [ex- 
hibiting] of the internal arrangement of the factory. 

After the beets are taken to the factory they are weighed and are 
dumpedinto a large bin extending perhaps 200 or more feet; and 
in the center of the bin is asluice-way for the movement of water. 
The beets are thrown into the sluice-way. The water carries 
them under the ed and in eighteen hours from the time 
they have passed into the factory they come outat the other end 
in white sugar. In the mean time no human hand has touched 
any part of the process. I have here a sample of the sugar that 
was produced at the Grand Island factory last year. There are 
now two factories producing beet sugar in Nebraska. There is 
one in Utah, about 25 miles south of Salt Lake City. There are 
three inthe State of California; and at the Chino factory, of which 
Ispokeafew minutes ago, there was more sugar produced in 1892, 
and I presume also in 1893, than there was at the su 
factory in the State of Louisiana. So we have established the 
fact that we can not only produce the sugar, but we can produce 
it in any quantity if you will only give us a little time and not 
remove from us the protection which the laws now in existence 
afford to us. 

The Government has assisted us some in the State of Kansas. 
We have been experimenting a good deal in the matter of sorg- 
hum sugar cane, and we have been producing sugar there of a 
merchantable quality for some ten years. Because of a change 
in condition, hard times, as we it, coming on, we found 
that some of our establishments were unable to stem the current, 
but two of them are still left and are producing sugar. For the 
last two or three years we have been experimenting with sugar 
beets, and are now entirely confident that in a little time we will 
be able to manufacture as good beet sugar as is produced any- 
where else. 

I believe for my own State, that if the laws now in existence 
are permitted to remain as they are, though I would take off 
the duty from refined sugar, inside of five years we will have 
five large factories in as producing sugar from cane and 
from beets. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. Does not the Senator from Kansas think that un- 
der the McKinley law,so known, the United States entered into 
a contract with o to pay them a 8 ton years, 
which contract the United States is now morally bound to carry 


out? 

Mr. PEFFER. I think the United States is morally bound to 
carry out all of its contracts with relation to sugar. That covers 
the entire case. I have not time to stop and discuss the Hawa- 
iian question, because I have a good many more things to say 
about the production of sugar in this country, the bounty sys- 
tem, and that. 

Mr. FRYE. I think the Senator from Kansas misunderstood 
me. The McKinley law provides that for ten years a certain 
bounty shall be paid for the encouragement o . 
from beets in the United States. Now, having made that pro- 
vision for ten years, does not the Senator think the United States 
is tags | bound to keep that law on the statute books? 

Mr. PEFFER. Ido; I do certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. Does not the Senator think thata bounty paid 
for the parpors of encouraging the raising of sugar in this coun- 
try would be very much more efficient than any duty on sugar? 

Mr. PEFFER. I think I shall be able to demonstrate that so 


of the country for a bounty to favored producers? 
Mr. PEFFER. 


claim the pate of that measure. y have said as 
many hard things about some of its features as the Senator from 
Delaware; but I think I shall demonstrate before I get through 


that as to some things, and as to 5 the bount 
system is vastly better than the duty system; and if after I sh 
have concluded my argument the Senator will, in view of the 
facts I present, insist that the duty system is better than the 
bounty system, he is welcome to his belief. 

Mr.GRAY. The bounty system is very good for those who 
get the bounty, I confess. 

Mr. PEFFER. No better than the duty system for those that 
get the duty. 

A factory that will work up 500 tons to 600 tons of beets in 
-twenty-four hours uses the beets grown on about 5,000 acres of 
land. A plant like that at Norfolk or Chino costs about $500,000; 
but though it costs half a million dollars tomake the first pound 
of sugar, after that the way is clear. 

A successful sugar factory in a neighborhood is a pioneer. 
Others will follow at convenient distances away, and the fact 
that good marketable sugars in profitable quantities have been 
and are now being . from both sorghum and beets is 

to say least. 

In Kansas we early began to consider among the farmers 
whether we could not organize associations of our own by 
which we could raise sufficient means in neighborhoods, a few 


farmers combin together, to produce sugar in profitable 
gp pation Ag many of us discovered that a 3 
e of sugar could be produced from hum cane. In 1859 I 


went to Missouri and opened a farm in Morgan County, in that 
State. I had a delightful little crop of sorghum cane i 
when the army came along, and I was manufacturing it into 
what we called molasses. e found it to be such an excellent 
uality of syrup that we barreled up a considerable quantity of 
I remember that when the soldiers came along they relieved 
us of all but about a half barrel. That we took away with us to 
Illinois before the season got to the meridian heat,and after the 
cask was opened a few months later in Ilinois we found to our 
surprise that a very considerable quantity of the syrup had al- 
y settled into a finely-grained sugar.- 

That was our first experience in sorghum sugar making, and 
since that time I have never lost faith that eventually the 
farmers of the United States will produce vast quantities of 
their own sugar out of orp em cane. But we soon discovered 
that it was practically possible for one farmer, or for 
j ordinary farmers, to produce the necessary capital 

manufacture on a sufficiently large scale to make 

it at all profitable, even for home use. We held State meet- 
ings. We had a State association; we had chemists, we had 
professors of chemistry from colleges and universities in differ- 
ent States come and talk to us. ally we had our own chief 
ponui Dr. Wiley, come to usfrom Washington and deliver lec- 
We began to build mills. We invited men with means 


to come and assist us. Companies were formed. We finally be- 
gan to produce sugar ata profitable rate, merchantable sugar, 
not nearly so white as this, from the Norfolk factory [exhibit- 
ing], but not so dark as some which I have in this can iting], 
from the Medicine Lodge factory in Kansas of last year. 

I lost heart, partially because I discovered that it was abso- 
lutely necessary in the manufacture of sugar to invest large 
amounts of money, and we had not much money in Kansas. 


We had none that we could use in that way. Indeed, it was all 


we could do, and more in a great many instances, to pay the 

riodical demands that were made upon us on debts that we 
had contracted individually. I came to the conclusion that un- 
less things were so changed as that after awhile we could enlist 
the interest of capitalists in the manufacture ofsugar in our own 
State we would have to abandon it. 

Now, I begin to see streaks of dawn. If Congress will only 
let the sugar law alone until itexpires by limitation, I believe we 
can build upa national sugar industry in this country so as to sup- 

ly all the sugar we need. I wroteafewdaysagotoa gentleman 
charge of the Medicine Lodge factery in Kansas. They are 
producing sorghum sugar; they are notproducing white sugar 
at all. It is brown. Nevertheless it shows what we can do in 
the way of raw material for refiners, and that can be produced 


in paying quantities. By reason largely of the active efforts of 


my colleague when I came into the Senate, Mr. Plumb, a con- 
siderable sum of money was appropriated by Congress for 
rimenting in the way of developing the sorghum sugar 
2 Kansas, and it has been a profitable investment. 
Our State Legislature passed a bounty law by which 2 cents a 
pound were granted for every pound of sugar that was made 
from the sorghum cane, and we have had no reason to regret 
it. Ihave a letter here from the proprietor of asorghum sugar 
factory in Kansas. 
Meprcins Loben KANS., March 28 1894, 
Sin: Mr. Thomas Best, of this city, has shown me your note 8 a 
here, atthe should te 


sou pu the aloft of the propised absifton of the surar bounty. AS 
ou on pro; 8 A one 
eeply interested eas á 


ts, but the . honor. As the 
„I may be able to do something to- 


Englishman, and some sixteen monthsago, having friendly rela- 
tions with the owners of thesugar mill in this city, I came out here and was 


the bounty, to which, for 3 


son's rations, the first in my own experience, 0 
loss 0 to the almost universal failure of the crop prin, beg be Loss 
through such a cause must, however, be borne with equanimity, seeing that 
the cause is beyond control of man. 

Now, however, that I am threatened with permanent and total loss of 
invested ca owing to the repeal of the bounty, on the strength of which 
I made the investment, itis incumbent upon me to enter my protest against 
the breach of faith involved with all the vigor I am endowed with. 

As I remarked at the commencement, being an lishman, I may ba said 
to occupy a peculiar tion in relation to this matter. It was, as Icon- 
ceive, the implied ob of the bounty act to induce domestic and foreign 
capital to invest itself in the development of the immense natural resources 
of this country on the l line of sugar production. There is nothing 
new in the offer of such inducements. France,Germany, Austria, and other 
countries have adopted the same plan in fostering the same industry in 
their respective territories. It is also in the very nature of the plan that 
the inducements offered 12 should be tor a flxed term of years. It is obvi- 
ous that the expenditure involved in the building of large miis furnished 
with expensive plants of modern machinery, and the preparation and culti- 
vation of tracts of land for the of the necessary crops needed the se- 
curity of a national contract, ex over a fairly prolonged term of 
years. 

The bounty act furnished this natural security. On this security I and 
many thousands of others have invested our means. No more substantial 
security than a nation’s word is conceivable by me. But this is a nation's 
bond. fust as binding, as I conceive it, asif it had been a contract entered into 
individually by the nation with each manufacturer and farmer who ena ges 
in the sugar industry in the United States. It is certain that if it is notkept 
the b: of it will involve the ruin of all but the very richest of those en- 
gaged in the business. The repeal of the bounty, however, unless the con- 
science of the nation is aroused to the iniquity of such an act by such efforts 
as you are making, seems to be almost decided on. It is proposed by serious 
po! ticians to forfeit the property of such as myself, whose only fault has 

n implicit reliance upon the nation’s promise. and a ready failing in with 
the nation's plans for the development of the country’s resources. This, of 
course, amounts to contiscation, pure and simple. 

Ido not hesitate to say that such a course would be repudiated as dishon- 
oring to the nation by every European or other civilized government. I 
will not believe, until 
try under the sun, as the United States does not hesi ate on every occasion 
to style itself, will assert its freedom to break faith with its own citizens 
and the strangers that are within its gates. That would be the freedom of 
anarchy. Inevery true senseit ts the very negation of freedom. Thecredit 
of many semipublic institutions in this country has during the past few 
months been destroyed, ani thousands of European investors have lost 
heavily by their failure; but these regretable results would be as nothing 
com With a failure on the part of the Government to k its pledges. 
No faith could be im the future. in the most solemn pledges of the 
nation by either citizens er aliens. “Ichabod might be written over the 
portals of the Capitol and the White House, for truly the glory of the 
nation will have d : 

I have written of the moral aspects of this because to my mind 
these are the most prominent and serious. Nevertheless the material in- 


t becomes an accomplished fact, that the fréest coun- ~ 
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terests involved are hardly less serious. Spea 
try, I have no hesitation 
would put thecountry back manr many years. 
of country. It has been found t 

chat can be cultivated on the land. The progress made in the ar content 
of the plant, largely effected by Government aid, has been rapid and emi- 
nently satisfactory. The effect of bounty repeal would be to throw away 
the many thousands of dollars spent on experiments and stultify the far- 
geel ————. of the past which has accomplished the achieved results. 
To petra in 


of this section of the coun- 
saying that theabolition of the bounty on sugar 
This is a semiarid section 
t sorghum is one of the safest products 


terests such as mine it would mean disaster all round. 

ers and mill owners would lose not only their investments, but the 
future chance of recouping past losses and making a livelihood for them- 
selves and future generations in the most legitimate manner, namely, that 
of producing by their toil one of the prime necessities of the ple. The 
country would become less valuable than in the old cattle days, almost 
less valuable than in the old Indian and buffalo days, because of the destruc- 
tion of the turf and the impossibility of restoring it. 

I need not, however, trouble you further. What I have written is in brief 
what one who is deeply interested, ston Dole hundreds of others, feels and 
thinks onthe question. I can not imagine any argument which can justify 
such an outrage on morality and on the material interests of the commu- 
nity as the proposed abolition of the sugar bounty would involve. 

at I may bs excused for so much of your valuable time 
you with this letter, the only justification of which is the im- 
I . ae 4 fours faithfully, 
am, sir, yours A 
5 W. H. REVIS. 


Senator W. A. PEFFE 
Washington D. C. 
It has been demonstrated that sugar-bearing sorghum will 
w in more than half the States of the Union and mature well. 
ut there is one trouble with reference to the plant, and it is the 
same with respect to beets to at least nearly the same extent. 
It Is easily affected by frost, and it will require the protection 
of large sheds and warehouses, so that the crystallizing material 
will not be injured by frost. It has been shown that good sugar- 
roducing plants are grown in California, Colorado, Kansas, 
1 Moari, evada, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, and Utah. = 

It is a business, as Í said in the beginning, that must be estab- 
lished out among the farmers. A sugar manufacturer can not 
remove the beets from Kansas and Nebraska to Boston, Mass., 
or to New York, or to Paterson, but he must bring his factory 
right there where the beets are grown. Southern States are 
progressing rapidly. After they began to build their factories 
out among the cotton planters, and to build their furnaces and 
their rolling mills in the midst of iron and coal mines, they found 
they could produce cotton cloth and pig iron as cheaply as they 
are produced anywhere in the world and much cheaper than they 
are produced in any other portion of this country. 

Now, the sugar manufacturing business must go out among 
the farmers. So here is an industry (and that is a strong point 
I make for my people) in which the farmers can produce what is 
ealled raw material and have it manufactured rightin their midst 
with a community of farmers around the factory; and at the rates 
at which beets are selling to such factories, and at the rates at 
which manufacturers can afford to pay, the farmers can make a 

ood living off of 10acres of land, and in addition to that they can 

uy the land and pay for it out of the proceeds over and above 
their living. If we are ever toarrive at a system of small farm- 
ing, without waiting until we are forced to it, here is a volun- 
tary method. Here is an opportunity for the sugar manufac- 
turers to benefit mankind by benefiting the small farmers around 
them, and I plead for them. 

Iplead for the overcrowded wheat farmerand the overcrowded 
cattle farmer and the corn farmer and the cotton farmer. Here 
is an opportunity to establish an industry the product of which 
is needed, constantly needed. among our people. There is a 
great opening and one that would benedt the farmers greatly. I 
am not asking for any benefit to the manufacturer; but I have 
shown that it is utterly im ible for the farmers themselves 
to build these factories. e must bring among us men who can 
supply the capital; and that being so, those men must under- 
stand that they are not to compete in the beginning with the 
cheap sugarof Germany, France, and Austria, or they will not 
build their factories. 

In passing, let me say it requires a greatdeal of labor, a great 
deal of transportation, a great deal of time and experience, much 
of skill, in the preliminary work of opening up a sugar factory. 
I shall not take the time now to go into details upon that point. 
There is enough in this great subject, and my heart is so full of 
it that a whole day at least,in my judgment, could be profitably 
taken up with its discussion. 

Mr. FRYE, I hope the Senator will take it. 

Mr. PEFFER. No, Mr. President, I do not wish to weary the 
Senate. Perhaps, with the details that I have given, and with 
the corroborative facts in writing upon this point as I am pass- 
ing, enough has been said. But the subject itself isso impor- 
tant, is so 3 opportunity is so inviting and liable 
to so great a danger, t I make no apology whatever for tak - 
8 as much time as I have done. 

erhaps the particular point which I have just mentioned is 
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better illustrated in a letter from the Alameda sugar factory of 
California than by anything else that I have before me, and I 
will insert it. This writer shows the cost and the labor of pre- 
paring the land. He shows the qualities of the soil that are 
necessary, the elements of fertilization, the oo ofimproving 
the seed, the process of improving the saccharine 8 of the 
beet itself so as to grow more sugar in one beet. He shows the 
various processes of constructing the 8 where the mate- 
rials come from, who are engaged in their production, their 
transportation, and their incorporation into the building. He 
shows the character of the machinery, and its various move- 
ments when the sugar manufacturing is proceeding. He shows 
the different classes of productions that are involved in the 
manufacture of sugar, so as to incorporate certain chemical ele- 
ments to produce the necessary changes or to prevent dan- 
1 as the sugar is passing from the beet to the suck. 
t is a very interesting paper: - 


ALAMEDA SUGAR FACTORY. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., August 19, 1893. 

DEAR SIR: Through unavoidable interruption I have been delayed in giv- 
5 the data for which you asked until the nt. 

looking into the details of the work of our factory I have found that we 
give on Pg hones directly to about 100 men for 100 days; that we have con- 
tracts with 200 farmers for the cultivation of 2,500 acres of bsets, and that 
each acre requires the labor of one man 25 days to plow, cultivate, and har- 
vest the crop. This would make 62,500 days’ labor for our whole acreage. 
Add to this the factory labor and we have 72,500 days’ labor given entirely to 
the crop and its wor . Aside from this we use this year 4,000 tons coal, 
2,000 tons Limestone, 200 tons coke, 80,000 bags, 6,000 yards filter cloth, besides 
an infinite variety of smaller articles. 

The production of the coal and other materials and the transportation 
thereof will add tly to the days’ labor provided by thefactory. As the 
value of an article or commodity depends entirely on the amount of labor 
required to produce it, Iam justified in taking the total amount of our ex» 
penditures, less that paid for beets and wages, and dividing it by the av- 
erage cost of a day's labor, which I will assume tobe $2. Last year the cost 
of all other items of expense besides beets and labor was 83 per ton of beets 
worked. This year we shall have over 20,000 tons, which would give 860,000 
as the value of these expenses. Divide 60,000 by 2and we have 30,000 as the 
number of days’ labor required to produce the materials to finish the man- 
ufacture of s from beets. Adding this to the 72,500 already obtained, 
and we have 102,500 days’ labor to plant 2,500 acres of land to beets and to put 
the finished 8 in the market. Our tacio: is a small one. 788 ha 
a capacity of 200 tons of beets daily, but the disbursement of $300, Foar, 
the great bulk of which is distributed immediately around the factory, adds 
greatly to tho prosperity and welfare of the agricultural community in 
which it is situated. 


y 
dead-and-alive pisces e nce for lack of something to do. Nothing 


the past four 
That the c 


on year by year at a loss. 
H: all the sugar consumed by the people of the United States could be pro- 


own in 
the Gulf States. Leaving the Toorn ot the posainie extension of the — —— 
et us see what would result from the develop - 


labor. 
Each factory woul 

cent of the Welgi 

factories of 2, 

6 per cent of the weight of the beets or a total of 1,200,000 tons, and as this 

limestone must be burned to prod 


B: in and out 


) 
Mo (3 per cent of the beet weight) (out 


Itis possible to extend the details much farther, but with a reference only 
to the pulp, a waste product of the factory, attention willbe called to other 
items. © pulp amounts to 38 per cent of the? ret weight, and is of great 
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value as a fodder for cattle. There would be 7,000,000 tons, enough to feed 
400,000 head of beef cattle 100 days, the usual time to fatten them. 
ere yet remain other supplies to be furnished in the way of agricultural 
implements, seeds, cas , fo: lumber, oil, electric lamps, filter 
blankets, etc., enough to establish industries themselves. The stimulus 
elvan by the sugar fhaustry would extend to every art, trade, and profes- 


on. 

Assuming that 20,000,000 tons of beets at 10 cent yield of sugar would 
supply our present needs, d that they could be produced and worked at a 
tora cost of 87 per ton (it costs $9 now), with labor worth 81.50 per day, it 
follows that industry could furnish 93,333,000 days’ labor, including the 
9,600,000 days above mentioned. 

The annual disbursement of gna! Fal each factory would be $350,000, a 
golden douceur to the community where situated. 

The ramifications to which these golden streams would extend would be 
innumerable, and every occupation would in greater or lesser degree be a 
gainer by having the United States produce its own sugar. 

Annually upward of $140,000,000 is sent out of the country, and for it we have 
the sugar; but the sugar is consumed or disappears and the tax for its cost 
is — — ually taken from American channels of trade and presented to foreign 


nations, 
Could the s 


The production at home, and the maintenance of the cir- 
culation of $140,000,000 annually, would be of infinite value to all interests of 


labor and ca 
The bee industry furnishes from 53 to 54 per cent of the total sugar 
of the world, and is at our service, for the results of the past five yearshave 
shown that it can profitably exist over a gras area of our country. 1 158 
experimentally in the early part of this century, it was not until 1 
when under the stimulus of ample capital and with ſutelligent methods un- 
der the ee ee of technical men, that the production of beet sugar be- 
A finan: paca and every factory erected since that time has also 
roved success: 
» In the ey singen; previous to 1888, great difficulty was experienced, and 
it was thought that the tr 


the same time, they looked to it that the er should be a gainer. 

sure both quantity and quality the factories imported the best varieties of 

seed fran — and they brought over expert agriculturists to teach the 

farmer how to plant the seed and cultivate the crop, so that the land should 
ive the greatest yield both in roots and sugar, well understanding that 
nnage and quality must g together for mutual advantage. 

The factories imported 2 agricultural implements and devised 
new ones. They stimulated agricultural implement makers and others to 
invent seed , cultivators, and harvesters suited for American use. 

The farmer received his seed at cost for first plan „and, if for any rea- 
son the seed failed to sprout, gave him more without c rge, More than all 
ti if his crop was insufficient to pay his indebtedness to them, they forgave 
the debts. In every way they aided and stimulated the beet-grower until 
he made a success of the tural part. 

The manufacture of sugar from beets is easy, and to get large 
they worked with tireless energy. 


the summit of Euro 


vantage ugar- 
fold, in that it would withdraw culture the greater part of 
2,000,000 acres of land, and to that extent relieve the depression which now 
exists in our fa industry. 

With the paeen afforded by the present bounty, or its equivalent 
beet-sugar factories can operate; without it they can not. A duty of less 
than 2 cents a pound is not equivalent to the present bounty, for it would 
leave the domestic sugar producer a much less margin than at present and 
the profit to-day is less than three-fifths of the bounty. 

the production of domestic white sugar is opposa to the interests 
of the atsugar refiners, who themselyes desire to do all the re , and 
if the domestic sugar 3 is left to the protection of a duty only it is 
in the power of the refiners to so control prices that the beet-sugar factory 
must either 3 raw sugar or make white sugar at a loss. The su 
refiners of this country are the sole purchasers of one-third the entire world’s 
8 and have it in their power to raise or depress the 5 of the raw ar- 
ticle, and as raw sugar producers the beet-sugar factories would be forced 
to obey their mandates. 


industry, ood mad millions of dollars 


and years of Congressional legislation reduced 
the tariff, conso! the domestic sugar producer by the promise of a bounty 
for fifteen years. other words, it was desired to give two bounties, one 


to the people at large, so that they might have cheap sugar, and one to the 
producer, that he might not sufferloss. 

The first was an indirect 5 of 855,000,000 annually, while the other 
eee one of $10,000,000. With increase of consumption each would 

nerease. 

It was a synallagmatic contract between the people of the United States 
and the American N and, by fixing a consideration to be paid and 
a limit ot time for it to exist, the parties to the contract were in honor bound 
to live up to its conditions as much as individuals would be who signed a 
similar contract. 

More than that, the contract has been entered into and for more than two 
years lived up to in good faith. The people have received their share in the 
way of cheaper sugar, while the prodacer had his in coin. 

In good faith the producers have followed the terms of the contract, hav- 
ing increased the number of factories from three to six and the outputfrom 

2,000, munds in 1890 to 27,000,000 in 1892, while the estimate for 1893 is 
bounty prom puy thereby Terre n ea g the validicy or the agreement 
oun y, there ow. e ty of the a men 
which it would be ee 2 of en for the Government now to 8 x 

The e have been greater gainers ‘gain and the producers 
have been content; but the continued — Aes of the question aaters capi- 
tal from further investment, and the whole sugar industry languishes. 


It would seem that the possibilities of beet- manufacture for the re- 
lief of the 1 depression and for the retention of an enormous capi - 
tal Within the United Sta are so great that the continuance of the con- 
tract for the full od would be but a small price to pay for the establish- 
= of an industry which would make us independent of foreign nations in 


r. 

Germany produced but 205, 000 tons in 1872, but under the fostering care of 
its Government it has increased its yield to 1,258,000 tons in 1892. 

There the waste products of manufacture go far towards liquidating the 
cost of manufacture, while here we have yet to convince farmers of the value 
of pulp and lime scums. Cheap fuel and labor allow the Europeans to util- 
ize the molasses, while here, eee proportion for vin 4 
the greater part is run to waste. ese difficulties are only temporary, 
appearing as the value of the by-products is discovered. 

ur advantages for manufacture are that we can produce a beet superior 
in sugar, that we have better implements, and that our soll is practically 
virgin, deep and of good texture, existing in vast area. Farmers and farm 
laborers do more work for better pay than in Europe, and the same applies 
to the laborer in the factory. 

We have the skill, inventive genius, and en to carry out our ideas; 
but, above all, we have the daring to spend one do to save two. 

Whether it should be for this Congress or another to legislate favorably 
remains to be seen, but sooneror later our sugar production will be known 
as a great American industry, leading that of the rest of the world. 

We have the territory, the capital, and the skill, but we need protection. 

Inclosed are copies of the last German and French statistics. 

Yours, truly, : 
M Aande dom * — — 
anager meda Sugar Company. 

Hon. W. A. PEFFER, 

Washington, D. C. 


I have here the expenses of producing a ton of beets in France 
and at Grand Island in Nebraska, with a statement of what 
makes the difference in the matter of cost between this country 
and that of France; the difference in the matter of freight on 
materials used in the beets, and on other material necessary; upon 
coal, upon coke, upon the fuel oil, wood, lime rock, sugar bags, 
soda, tallow, labor, incidentals, etc., and all the different items, 
so that Senators can see for themselves what is included in the 
cost of establishing a factory of this kind and in conducting it. 

Mr. FRYE. tis the difference between the cost of a ton 
of beets in France and in this country? | 

Mr. PEFFER. The costof atonof beets at Bresles, in France, 
is $6.45. In Nebraska it is $10.81. 


COST OF BEET SUGAR. 


The cost of beet sugar to manufacturers in the United States differs, be- 
cause it depends on the difference in cost of material and of labor, regard 
being had for location of factory, cost of freight, etc. Abroad the cost of 

ucing beet sugar ton or pound is from 25 to 50 per cent less than itis 

ere, and this is p parao because labor that costs here 75 cents and 

$1.50 aday can be obtained there for from 20 to 80 a beets, for which $5 

rton are paid here, cost only $3.60 and $4abroad. These two factors are 

he more material ones, For instance, in France the expenses on a ton of 
beets were as follows: 


Expenses per ton of beets. 
Bresles factory in France: 
Beets $4.00 
51 
24 
5⁰ 
-03 
04 
09 
03 
10 
igh . 08 
Maintenance, repairs, insurance, etc., during idle season +80 
6.45 
Grand Island factory in Nebraska: 

Beets . 09 
+80 
18 
15 
1.57 
07 
04 
ags £0. 20 
Mechanical filter bags. .02 
5 nier cloths... 04 
undry operating expenses. 17 
8 on tales eS 04 
122 42 
D . sta Toes reebok b adasee 24 

Maintenance and repair of factory during idle season of ten months 
in a year, with taxes and insurance on Same 1.87 
10.81 
TOL FERRO ooops ß — — COS 
TOAL ATORE cananan aA e Na aaa CIASNA A 10.81 
Average yield of sugar per ton of beets, 165 pounds; cost, per pound, 6.5 


cents in Nebraska. Average sel price, 4} cents. 

In 1892 the actual cost of production in Nebraska, at Grand Island, was 6 
cents; in 1891, 6} cents; in 1890,7 cents. Showing that in three years the 
cost of production has been reduced 1 cent per pound. 

Reducing the cost of labor to what it is in France (50 cents), and the cost 
of beets to M, the total expense ona ton ‘of beets would be $10.81, minus 
$2.07, or $8.74. On this basis the cost of beet sugar here would be about 5} 
as to cost of beet sugar, as given by the Wat- 
are as follows: 


cents per pound. The 5 
sonville factory in 1888 89, 


. ̃ b——.t¼ —. ——— 1 


Mf REE LSE) Sil SEE 5 990 
c. ER I LEE IS LE ES SEAT AIDES A rn 
00 aD at aR NARA SEE OR NC eet aaa EN 
6 ac 
ete. 
Incidontals -so 2 575 
Beets, cost o . 71,055 
Total cost of 1,640 tons of sugar . eS: 
aa OG BOR TTT 0 Sok 
Profit on 3,280,000 pounds_...._.... -........-..--.----2.---------- 29,987 
Sagan average prise nE Cona, Paid for beota, average prion, 83 
average price, 5.6 cents. ‘or average price, S. 

Consul J. S. Potter, writing on the subject of the costof sugar in Germany, 
under date of 1880, says it is about 4 cents an and there. If allowance is 
made abroad for product from molasses, it ts 8} conta. Consul Potter's re- 
sult is reached by making the beets yield 11 pounds of raw sugar from 110 
pounds of beets, or | pound of sugar from. eo eco ag beets, or 200 pounds 
raw from a short (2,000 pounds) ton of beets. He makes the cost of 


2 per 11 pounds of sugar, or about 4 cents per porne 
her 0g that factories in the United stand idl 
results that the 
ized beyond a mon 
United States. 
Both here and abroad it is known that a beet-s 
cated, will not pay the first two or three years, asin fund is accorå- 
. AtGrand Island, in Nebraska, about 890,000 was sunk the 
first two years. At Alvarado, Cal., Mr. Hecht tells us (see Hearings before 
Wa Means Committee, September 19, 1893, page ) that the factory 
— no money on a $183,000 investment the first year, nor on a 556,000 ini- 
vestment the second and reasonable dividend the third year. 


u 


wherever lo- 


1 


enter into the question of the cost here of beets ugar under pres- 


ent conditions. 

t on Beet Root Sugar, page 44, the author gives the cost of sugar in 
‘ene 4, 41, and 6.2 cents per and his calculation is based on 
beets costing only $3.47, $3.87, and 63.80 per ton, and labor at only 66 to 70 


cents a day. 


Quantities and values of sugar and molasses imported into pi Unitet States, with the annual amounts a duty collected on, and cost per pound of, 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIBS. 
The consumption of 
world during the year 
as follows; 


per capita for the princi countries of ths 
was, according to . reports, 


Broonme: 
Sagens 


000, consuming 3.575. 000 00 pounds of sugar. 
the per capita of the United States would be 55 pounds. 

Weareconsuming more sugar in this country per head of u- 
lation, and in the aggregate, than any other pope in the 8 
In 1880 our consumption was 960,764 tons of 2,240 pounds to the 
ton. We have increased from that up to 1892 when the aggregate 
was 1,813,563 tons of the same weight. Coming to pounds, our 
consumption last was about 4, 000, 000, 000 pounds, which is 
about 2,000,009 short tons; that is to „tons of 2,000 pounds 
each. Our per capita consumption in 1885 was 49.9 pounds; in 
1893, 65 pounds. There, you see, we have increased from 50 
pounds substantially in 1885 to 65 pounds in 1893. What is still 
more striking is from 1885 to 1890 we increased from 50 

ounds, omitting the fractions, to 54 pounds per capita; whereas 
rom 1890 to 1893 we increased from 54 pounds to 65 pounds—11 
pounds per capita in the last three years. 

What has caused this increased consumption? There is but 
one reasonable answer. Free sugar. Now, if we will continue 
the tlaw, which gives us free sugar, after taking the tax 
off of refined sugar—and I hope that will be done—it is reasonable 
to assume that our increased consumption will be about the same 
that it has been from year to Tear The cheaper the article is 
the more of it is consumed, if itis an article in general demand. 

Mr. President, we consume an enormous amount of sugar. I 
have a table here which shows how much sugar we have im- 
ported from 1851 down to ees it also shows how much duty 
we paid on that portion of it that duty was chargeable upon. 


imported sugar 


each year from 1851 to 1392, inclusive. 


Sugar. 


Year ending June 30— 
Dutiable, 


* Of this amount, 4,490,912 gallons, valued at $698,197, was imported dutiable. 


sugar rted prior to 1877 were dutiable; from 1877 all raw sugar lasses 
all sugar not above No. 16 Dutch standard, and all molasses imported from April 1, 1891, were free 


Notr—All and molasses im 


free of oT: 
insection 3 of the act of October 1, 1890. 


Free and dutiable. 


i 


380,402,289 | 380,402,280 | 813,841,471 | $4, 048, 812. 70 3.60 86, 376, 772 707, 581 
457,511,098 | 457,511,093 | 14,712,848) 4, 175, 758.80 3.11 22. 795, 610 bg YT 
494,402,286 | 464,402,286 | 14.887. 81 | 4,250, 501.10 3.18 31, 888, 100 3.884, 8S3 
455,928,585 | 455,928,585] 13,702,781 | 3, 481, 423. 80 2.89 27, 750, 463 3,128, 298 
473,809,847 | 473, 800, 847 14,676,345 | 3, 981. 821. 90 3.02 26 385, 598 3. 502, 370 
545, 226,430 | 545.226,40 22,537,414 | 6, 285, 974. 90 4.08 23, 617, 674 4,334, 608 
776,984,202 | 776,984,262 | 2 774,614 12, 477,020.10 5.45 32705, 844 8.250, 175 
519,200,887 | 519,200,887 | 23,484,508 | 4,550,639. 28 4.28 24, 566, 357 4, 116, 759 
655,816,362 | 655,846,362 | 30,577,885 | 6, 797,879.28 4.55 2 818, 148 5, 002; 850 
694,838,197 | 604,833,197 | 31, 078,570 6,941,553. 12 4.38 80, 922, 633 5, 216, 221 
803,749,958 | 809,749,958 | 30,637, 807 | 6,511, 251.19 3.68 29; 941, 307 4, 149, 429 
557,788,382 | 557,738,382 | 20,357,090 | 11, 824.493. 64 3.66 25, 157, 280 3,427,813 
518,594,861 | 518,594,861 | 19,082,017 11, 118, 544, 38 3.63 31, 208, 880 4, 732, 378 
S1 290,247 | 683,230,247 | 20, O00, 0TG | 14,301, 234. 05 4.68 33, 871, 280 7,256, 064 
651,935,494 | 051,986,494 | 27,325,897 17.842,58 88 4.80 37, 306, 188 7, 427, 307 
1,000, 055,024 | 1,000; 055,024 | 40,880, 172 | 27, 312, 907. 65 4.02 45, 285, 983 7,683, 241 
849,054,006 | 849.054.006 35,941,253 | 28,570, 492. 23 4.09 56,123,079 | 11,415,275 
1, 121, 180,415 | 1,121, 189,415 | 49, 405, 102 30,447, 570. 89 4.33 56, 408,425 12. 100.332 
1, 247. 883. 480 | 1, 247,833,430 | 60,407. 202 | 30, 923, 907. 06 4.74 53,304,080} 12011, 147 
1. 196, 773,509 | 1, 193,773,569 | 56, 923,745 | 36, 819, 041. 26 4.95 56,373,537 | 12.889, 250 
1, 277, 473,653 | 1, 277,473,658 | 64,621,239 | 30, 751, 497. 84 4.94 44,401,359 | 10,102,881 
1, 509, 185,674 | 1,500, 185,674] 81,213,001 | 28, 855, 447.02 5.87 42,214,403 | 10,687,511 
1,568, 804,592 1, 568,303,592 | 82,716,953 | 29, 842.579. 43 5.35 43,533,909} 9, 901,051 
1,701, 297,869 1, 701, 297, 80 81,887,463 | 32,491, 318 70 4.95 47, 189,837 | 10, 947' 881 
1. 797,509, 990 | 1,797,509,990 | 78, 330,556 | 34, 650, 084. 66 4.35 49,112,255 | 11, 685, 224 
1,498. 977,472 | 1,493,977,472 | 58,120,583 | 89,438, 417. 55 4.04 89; 026, 200 8,157, 470 
1, 623, 932; 669 | 1, 654,556,831 | 84,978, 162 | 35, 268, 294. 48 4.91 30, 327; 825 7,831,872 
1,507,515,385 | 1, 537,451,934 | 73,090,958 | 37,075,426. 96 5.06 27,577, 542 6,778. 568 
1,793, 004,002 | 1,834, 365,836 | 72,078,688 | 38, 085, 803. 76 4.10 88, 460, 347 7, 202, 881 
1,768, 253, 496 | 1, 829,291,684} 80,087,720 | 89,739, 306. 49 4.18 28. 120, 880 8) 725,078 
1.889. 957,918 | 1,946, 745,205 | 86,670,624 | 46, 318, 073. 40 4.41 28, 708, 221 6, 734, 084 
1. 884, 267.751 | 1,990, 152,874} 90,439,675 | 46,711, 795.14 4.41 87, 268,830 10,040,511 
2, 023, 686,453 | 2, 187,667,865 | 91,537,992 | 44, 591, 448. 98 4.37 33, 228, 270 7, 679, 60L 
2, 631, 258, 228 | 2, 758,416,806 | 28. 202" 607 | 47. 500, 749. 79 3.61 34, 128, 640 5, 600, 685 
2, 548,232,050 | 2) 717,884,653 | 72,519,514 | 50,885,915. 89 2.67 81, 392, 893 4, 199, 298 
2.408, 258,500 | 2, 689,881,765 | 80, 773.744 50, 265, 538. 24 2.84 39, 079, 808 5, 505, 670 
2 918. 152.405 J., 136. 448. 20 78,411,224 | 56, 507,496.57 2 50 88, 007, 700 5, 855, 475 
2. 471,748,769 2. 700,284,282] 74,245, 206 | 50,647,014. 17 2.75 35, 582. 539 5, 491, 095 
2.518. 878, 284 | 2, 762,202,967 88.543.571 | 54, 896, 487. 38 8.21 27, 024, 551 4, 753, 897 
2, 709, 554,549 | 2, 934, 011, 560 96,094,582 | 53,985,873. 85 3.23 81, 497, 243 5, 168, 795 
1,839, 147,334 | 2, 483,477,222 | 105,728, 216 | 32, 303, 692. 63 3.03 | 220604. 0 2.680, 172 
14, 880, 402 | 3, 556,500,165 | 104, 408, 813 76,795. 14 2.93} 422,448,209] 2,877,741 


+ All free of duty. 
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Of the cane-sugar production in the United States I have a 
table here presenting the number of pounds produced in 1828 
and from thaton down to 189293. It will appear from this table 
that in 1851, for example, the cane production in the United 
States was 231,000,000 pounds; in 1854 it had increased to 495,- 


000,000 pounds, and that was the highest production for any year 
in the tory of the United States cane-sugar industry up to that 
time. For the ten years from 1850 to 1860 the average was a lit tle 


over 250,000,000 pounds. 
Then came the great war, which almost wholly destroyed the 
cane-sugar industry: but in 1874-75 we produced 134,000,000 
unds, and it was increased in 1888~89 to 287,000,000 pounds. 
ce that time they have reached the output of 550,000,000 in 
1892-93; and for the last year, 1893-94, I have not the figures. 
This shows that the cane-sugar industry is now rapidly devel- 
oping, and, as the other figures which I have in connection with 
ese will show, it is not only increasing rapidly, but the pro- 
portion of increase has been much greater in the last two or 
three years than ever before. As to our entire local production 
of the cane, beets, and sorghum, it is found that within the last 
three years our annual increase in production has amounted 
to rai 20 per cent. The table to which I have referred is as 
follows: 


ABA 
88885 


88 
88888888888888 


BESEeS 


BES 


3388388388 


5 


385, 


manufacture of cane sugar, but they show that they gots rge 
wo 


nearly twoanda half millions of mulesand horses from 3 
Tennessee, Indiana, and Missouri; a large amount of breads 


industry. 

Here I have a table showing the production of cane sugar in 
Louisiana and in other Southern States from 1880 to 1893, and 
also of all sugar in different parts of the country. This is the 
largest and most costly product that we buy. 

The production in Louisiana has run as follows, in long tons: 


Tons. 
4880 5, 500 
1885 7,200 
1890 6, 107 
1893, 10, 000 
BEET SUGAR. 
BOI Ge Se ee eae Sa area 375 


When we were 2 a duty on sugar it produced quite one- 
fourth of our total revenues. So extensive is the sugar busi- 
ness that it is said a change of only one thirty-second part of a 
cent would be sufficient to divert the sugar produced in the 
West Indies or East Indies to any particular market. The su 
of the world is produced in Cuba, Porto Rico, Trinidad, Barba- 
dos, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Demerara. Brazil, Java, Philippine 
Islands Mauritius, Reunion, Jamaica, Minor Antilles, Louisiana, 
Peru, Egypt, Sandwich Islands, Germany, Austria, France, Rus- 
sia, Belgium, Holland, and other countries. 


It is very interesting to note the sugar crop of the world. 
The cane crop of 1893-94 is made up as follows: 


2 
8 
75 
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The beet crop was made up as follows: 


Whence it comes: 


Total of cane and beet 


1,800,000 tona. This ia brought to this commtcy in than 1,000 2 
oe 1 "000 = ug untry more A steamers 
The largest sugar refinery in the world is said to be in our 
own country; andifI can have my way, Mr. President, although 
that establishment is very anxious that the duty now in this 
bill shall be retained, the entire duty will be removed. This es- 
tablishment turns out 13,000 barrels of refined sugar in a day, 
amounting to 4,500,000 pounds. They havea neighbo: 
shop to ly their barrels, where 19,000 barrels are set up ina 
day. Theirstaves come from all the great lumber regions of the 
Northwest—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan—and in the South, in Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Arkansas, and Mississippi. 
3 . They will come from Canada under the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. PEFEER. The American Sugar Refining Company, as 
stated by one who has recently examined the subject, disbursed 
during the last two years and eleven months—for improvements 
at the refineries, cost of manufacture, labor, kages, fire in- 
surance, boneblack, ete.— more than $34,000,000. Then it is in- 
sisted by the manager of the institution that they ought to 
have a quarter of a cent on the pound simply because no one 
would feel it when he puts sugar into his coffee cup. Oursugar 
has beencosting us more than the value of our export of wheat. 
It has been costing us 40 per cent of the value of our export of 
cotton. I might enumerate many other items showing its pro- 
portional value. 

The raising of the raw material for sugar is peculiarly and 
distinctively a farm operation, and that is the reason why I lay 
so much stress upon it. It is one of the new avenues for the ap- 
plication of farm labor now open to us that I regard as very im- 
portant. Ever since the Government was established in 1789 a 
duty has been laid upon sugar, and to that extent the home 
manufacturer was protected until 1880. I here present a table 
showing what have been the rates of duties on foreign sugar 


under the different tariff acts: 
TARIFFS ON SUGAR. 


— 2. 3, and 9 cents. 
.-5, 6, and 18 cents. 
8. 4, 10, and 12 cents. 


862- 2 ,4, and 10 cents. 
1858182 8 
7 3 , 23, , and 4 cents. 
1874-1882. 21. Sek sis ond e 
EPS AARNE AET ATA PEE a 


Our home production is now about one pound in eleven of our 
consumption, so that the whole tariff tax comes upon us. This 
brings me to the point that was raised some time ago by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] as to the difference between 
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the bounty and the tarif duty as it affects the laborers of the 
country. I have in every one of the three speeches that I have 
thus far delivered upon this subject referred to the classifica- 
tion of families in the country as it is shown in the census reports. 


Without repeating them now, I show that 91 per cent of the 
families of the country, which is 11,548,038, own only 29 per cent 
of the wealth of the country, which is in round numbers $18,- 
000,000,000; and the average wealth of that class of families is 
81,632. Then 9 per cent of the families, which is only 1,142,000, 
own 71 per cent of the wealth, which is $46,000,000,000 or an aver- 
age of $47,470. 

The present average yearly consumption of sugar per capita 
is 65 pounds—per family of five, 325 pounds. [hope the Senator 
from Delaware will let me have the benefit of his attention while 
I go through this estimate. The average consumption per cap- 
ita in the United States in 1893 was 65 pounds of sugar—per fam- 
ily of five persons, 325. Allowing the average rich family to 
use as much as seven average poor families, we have this state- 
ment: eight families use 2,560 pounds, one-half of which used by 
the rich family, 1,280 pounds. The other half, all the seven 
poor families, use 1,280 pounds, to each one of the seven, 183 
pounds. This gives to the wealthier family 1,280 pounds and to 
the poor family 183 pounds. 

Now, we multiply the number of poor families bythe average 
consumption, 183 pounds, and it gives us this total number of 
pounds: 2,113,290,954. The duty on that at the old rate of 2cents 
a pound would amount to $42,000,000 in round numbers. Now, 
we take the wealthier families, one million and over, allowing 
to each one 1,280 pounds, the total number of pounds would be 
1,461,965,920 pounds, on which the 2 cents a pound duty would 
amount to $29,000,000 in round numbers. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


Friday, April 18, 1894. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, when the hour for concluding 
the afternoon’s discussion arrived yesterday I was engaged in 
presenting a tabular statement to show that under the duty 
system applied to r the poorer classes of people pay alarger 
part of the taxes. I had divided the families of the country on 
the 85,000 wealth line, showing that below that line there were 
upward of 11,000,000 families, while above the line there werea 
little more than 1,000,000 families. I showed that allowing the 
wealthier family, whose average wealth according to this di- 
vision is upward of $47,000, to use seven times as much sugar as 
the poorer family, whose average wealth is $1,600, the propor- 
tion of sugar tax which would be paid by the poorer class as 
compared with that paid by the richer class would be as 42 to 
29. Out ot a total duty paid on an average of our consumption 
for 1892, the poorer class would pay $42,000,000and the wealthier 
class $29,000,000, In other words, the poorer class would pay 60 

r cent of the sugar tax. 

That being true, it logically follows that I am in favor of con- 
tinuing the present bounty system until it expires by limita- 
tion. I have not yet said that I favor what is commonly called 
protection as a principle, nor that I favor the bounty system as 
a principle. t I contend for is that if we propose to con- 
tinue the 5 system at all, as to sugar the bounty method 
of protection is better than the duty method. 

r. President, I was among the early advocates of free sugar. 

So far as I now recall the paper with which I was connected, the 
Kansas Farmer, was the first among all of the American papers 
which were not viery given to the doctrine of free trade, to ad- 
vocate free sugar for the people. The reason why I did so is the 
same I am now presenting to the Senate, because the duty sys- 
tem bears most heavily on the poorer classes of the people, 
The bounty is paid out of the Treasury; it is much less in amount 
than the duty, and it continues only a few years, while the duty 
isperpetual. If we are to protect the sugar industry at all, we 
can do it much cheaper by bounty than by duty, and hence in 
order that we might procure free sugar, knowing that it was 
impracticable to remove the duty unless we had a bounty for a 
few years, I favored the placing of a 3 upon domestic sugar 
for ten years. yan act was p making the period fifteen 
ears. Now, that that law has been enacted I insist that it is 

tter to let it alone and expire by limitation. 

Bounties are simply one form of protection. Our patent laws 
are one means of protection; premiums for invention are an- 
other. We have made appropriations time and again for experi- 
ments. Weare now appropriating money to the Agricultural 
Department for experiments in road-making or for procuring 


information in respect to the best methods of road-making. There 
are bills now pen before this body to appropriate money for 
experimenting in different directions. We appropriate money 
yearlyfor the benefitof experiment stationsin different portions 


of the country. We havo built public highways; we have ex- 
pended money for irrigation; we have expended money for ex- 


rimenting with inoculation in live stock, among swine, and 
uberculosisamong cattle,and glandersamong horses. We have 
paid money for designs and models. We have paid money for 
soundings of the sea, for the dredging of rivers, for the build- 
ing and repairing of levees. 

A few years ago we appropriated $6,000,000 for the making of 
a harbor on the Texas coast, in which the people of the rics 
in which I live are very much interested. In many ways we 
have give i protection in the way of bounties. So the system is 
notatallnew. Then, repeating the language of President Jack- 
son’s message, bounties ought properly to be applied only to in- 
dustries or to objects which are purely of a national character. 
Surely nothing now can be more national in its character than 
the establishment of an American sugar industry. 

Mr. President, I propao to occupy afew minutes this morn- 
ing in comparing the duty methods with the bounty methods, so 
as to show which onecoststhe people more. The present bounty 
law has but yet eleyen years to run, and Senators will take note 
of the fact that when bounty is paid and the report made for a 
particular year it relates to the year preceding. The last bount 
that will be paid under the present act of Congress, if permit 
to run its course, will be in 1905, and that will be a bounty paid 
upon the crop of 1904. 

A calculation based on the probable increase of sugar produc- 
tion under the bounty law for the full term of eleven years, yet 
to come, shows that the total bounty for the whole period would 
be $338,000,000. Under the eleven years preceding the taking 
effect of the present tariff law our duties on sugar cost us $542,- 

, 
Total consumption of sugar in the United States 

in 1893, according to Willett & Gray-pounds.- 4, 116, 082, 240 

8$ 


Average price before 1890 was cents 
Total cost to consumers 8343, 606, 853 
Under the bounty policy the average has been 
but 51 cents, or a total o... 226, 384, 523 
aE Ch ES Re pes eee Oe 116, 622, 330 


There is a difference in favor of the people of $116,622,330. 
The figures for years, one ata time, are exceedingly interesting. 
The duty that was pea on sugar by the importers and repaid b 
the American people for the years following is as follows: 1885, 
$50,885,915; 1886, $50,265,538; 1887, $56,507,495; 1888, $50,647,014; 
1889, $54,896,437; 1890, 53,985,873; making a total of duty alone 
paid in those six years of $317,188,272. 

I have pre a table showing the consumption of sugar in 
the United States and the duty that will be paid on foreign 
sugar, supposing the increase in consumption to continue as it 
has continued for a number of years past for all of the years 
which the bounty has yet to run. Beginning with 1893, when 
the consumption was in round numbers 4,000,000,000 pounds, the 
duty was $80,000,000. That is to say, the extra cost of the con- 
sumption to the American people was $80,000,000. The table 
gives the calculation up to 1905. 

Table showing the aggregate amount of duty on foreign sugar and the increased 


cost of domestic sugar by reason of the duty, if the old law of 2 cents a pound 
duty been continued, estimating yearly consumption at the usual — 


2] per cent per year. 


Sepesk 
585885 
888888 


These are the amounts which it would cost the American 
people in the matter of duty alone, if the law we had prior to 
the year 1890 were to be continued. 

I have prepared another table showing what the bounty for 
these same years would cost us, assuming that our increase of 
domestic production would be equal to the proportion of increase 
during the three years since the bounty law has taken effect, 
which is about 20 per cent a year. The production of sugar in 
1893 was 511,893,609 pounds. Now, I go on at that rate and show 
that at the end of the poriod of the bounty law, 1904, the total 
domestic production would be 3,865,513,972 pounds. 

The figures by years follow: 
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Now I take the bounty from year to year: 


Bounty that will be paid on yearly production domestic sugar, estimated at 
d V A 


Bounty each year is paid on the crop of the preceding year. The crop of 
1893 gets bounty reported in 1894, and so on. 

I stop at 1904, because, as I said a few minutes ago, on the 
crop of 1904 the bounty will be paid in 1905, whereas the duty 
is paid on the consumption of that particular year without refer- 
ence to the year of its production. 

Then I have 3 another table which shows, the dif- 
frence between the two systems, giving the estimated consump- 
tion from year to year, the amount that we would pay if we 
were paying duty, and the amount that we will pay if we pay 
bounty, and I find that the total amount of duty to be paid in the 
next eleven years is considerably over $1,000,000,000, while the 
total amount of the bounty for the same years is only $407,215,- 
9 a difference in favor of the bounty system of 8694. 

64,980: 
í ur yearly consumption of sugar u the 2-cent 
ene 2 . pent Ae pay Print Paved aa 


Consumption.| Duty Bounty. Difference. 

nds. 
000,000 | 2580, 000, 000 | $10, 237,900 | $49, 762, 100 
000,000 | 82, 000,000 | 12, 285,500 | 69; 714; 500 
000,000 | 84,040,000 | 14,742,600 | 69, 297. 400 
000.000 | 85,100,000 | 17,691, 120 | 68, 408, 880 
000,000 | 88,280,000 | 23, 229, 340 | 65, 030, 660 
000,000 | 90,430,000 | 25, 475,200 | 65, 004; 800 
000,000 | 92,740,000 | 30,570,000 | 62, 170, 000 
000,000 | 94,840,000 | 36,684,000 | 58, 156, 000 
000,000 | 97, 200, 000 44, 020,000 | 53, 180, 000 
000,000 | 99, 620,000 | 52,824,000 | 48,796, 000 
000,000 | 102, 100, 000 63, 388,800 | 38,711,200 
000, 000 104, 600,000 | 76,026, 560 | 48, 533, 540 
1, 101, 980, 000 | 407,215,620 | 694,764, 980 


In other words, under the present law, if it is permitted to 
run its course and then stop as it ought to, and if our domestic 
sugar production increases at the rate of 20 per centa year, as 
it 3 increasing, our total bonny. for the entire eleven years 
will amount to much less than one-half of what the duty under 
the old system of 2 cents a pound would cost us if that system 
had been continued and was now continuing. 

Mr. President, although I have not had time to estimate what 
the amount of auty would be at the rate proposed in the bill, yet 
if Senators will take the time to do it themselves (they can take 
the figures from my tables) they will find that if aduty of one cent 
and four-tenths a pound continues for 11 years it will amount to 
more than the bounty that we are paying at the rate of 2 cents 
per pound. In addition, if we permit the present law to run its 
course and then go out by limitation, that is the end of it. There 
will be nothing further to be paid. If we continue the duty sys- 
tem it is fastened upon us year after year, perpetually. In any 
view of the case the bounty system is the cheaper one and to my 
mind much the better one. 

I have estimated that at 20 per cent increase yearly, by the 
time the bounty law expires by limitation our domestic produc- 
tion will be equal to about 70 per cent of the total consumption of 
sugar. It must be remembered that from year to year we are in- 
creasing largely our consumption of sugar. We have gained about 
15 pounds toa head of population inthe last ten years. Our popu- 
lation is also increasing, so that putting the increase of popula- 
tion and the increase of consumption together the total increase 
of sugar will amount to a very large quantity. If under our 
bounty system in the eleven years yet to run we do reach 70 per 
cent of our production then we can see our way clear to man- 
ufacture all the sugar we consume. We shall be able by that 
time to do it as cheaply as it can be done any where else in the 
world. Then, as I have said, we are done with this whole sys- 
tem of protection and bounty so far as sugar is concerned. 

It has been argued by some persons that the bounty is a mere 

ratuity to a particular class of persons; that farmers are asking 

or abounty on s cane; that they are asking for a bounty on 
beets, etc. In that view of the case itis undertaken to make the 
law and the bounty system odious. The farmers are not asking 
for a bounty on anything. What they do ask is to have their 
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interests treated as other interests are treated. They see an 
opportunity now for the establishment of an important industry 
in their midst which will be of great profit and of great benefit 
to them, and they ask that if the Government is going to con- 
tinue its protective policy it be extended to them now that it can 
be made of use or advantage to them. That is all. They ask no 
bounty upon meats; they ask no bounty upon sorghum nor upon 
corn nor upon cattle nor upon anything they produce; but they 
ask if the protective policy of the Governmentistocontinue that 
it be extended so that capitalists and moneyed men will go to 
manufacturing sugar and that the farmers may have market for 
newcrops. It is not a gratuity in any sense of the word, but 
even if it were Congress has a perfect right to grant it. 

The paragraph of the act of 1890 referring to bounties on sugar 
is in this language: 

UNITED STATES LAWS IN REGARD TO SUGAR, 
[Act of October 1, 1890, 26 Stat., 507.] 
Bounty on sugar. 

On and after July 1, 1891, and until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid from 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherw: wim en under the provi- 
sions of section 3089 of the Revised Statutes, to the producer of sugar testing 
not less than 90 degrees by the polariscope, from ts, sorghum, or s 
cane grown within the United States, or from maple sap produced within 
the United States, a bounty of 2centsper pound; and upon such sugar test- 
ing less than 90 degrees by the polariscope, and not less than 80 degrees, a 
bounty of 1} cents per pound, under such rules and regulations as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, shall prescribe. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to go into any elaborate 
argument to show that the Government is under obligation to 
continue the law. The Governmentis all powerful inthis coun- 
try as other governments are in other countries; and Congress 
has a perfect right in law to repeal the statute whenever it sees 

roper to do so. But I insist that there is upon the part of the 

overnment a moral obligation to the persons who have in- 
vested money, have spent time and labor to avail themselves of 
the benefit of the law, to let it run its course. Although Con- 
gress may repeal the act, yet there is that obligation upon the 
part of the Government to maintain the promise which it made 
to the people. 

The intention of Congress is gue plain, from the face of the 
statute, and the object must be inferred and gathered from the 
debate over it; while making the appropriation a permanent one 

recludes all question. In fact it was expressly stated in the 

ouse. Mr. GEAR said: 

Let me say to my friends from the South who are afraid of a bounty, that 
a bounty provided for under this bill will be in the nature of a contract be- 
tween the citizen and his government, and, in . Opon no Congress, be- 
fore the end of the time provided (1905) would dare to violate the contract 
implied and entered into by the provisions of this blll. —Congresstonal Record, 
page 5013, Fifty-first Congresss, first session. 

In support of which view, as to the 3 of this law of 
1890, and the intent of Congress, Mr. McKinley said: 

Ah, but they say this 8 Will not last; some gentlemen on the 
Democratic side say thatif we should pass this bill a Democratic Congress 
will refuse to make an appropriation. Fearing that, fearing that the - 
ocratic party would do such a gross injustice to a great American industry, 
we have provided in the bill that the sum required for bounties shall be a 
permanent appropriation.— Congressional Record, pages 5014-5015. 

And when the bill came to the Senate, Senator Hoar, ad- 
ere the Senate on the sugar clause of the present law, 

There are one or two things the committee seem to have settled for them- 
selves as sound policy, and the Senate, follo the committee, has settled 
for itself. One is that in suitable cases protection by ‘bounty’ of Amer- 
ican industry is eon: If that is not settled, there is nothing settled in 
regard to the policy of this Fog of the bill. I do not agree with the Senator 
from Kansas or anybody else in the belief that an agricultural interest or 


process or investment, is entitled to superior regard. It certainly is entitled 
to equal regard. 

And Mr. Evarts said: 

I take it that this country does not expect to be called upon to give boun- 
ties to natural agricult products in that name and byitself. We offer 
no bounty for the growing of beets, at the expense of other agricultural 
products, nor of Stig yee over corn, nor of of the natural products of 
the soil against all the cereals. Thatis not theidea. The idea is that we 
will foster, cherish, andenlarge a manufacturing industry, that is built up 
of rawmaterial produced on our own soil, the same as iron is, or lead or 
other raw material. So, therefore, itcan not be said that there is any pat- 
ronage or favor in the bounty“ for cane, or sorghum, or beets, a. the 
interests of our common country that sugar shall come out of our fields, 
and that is only by skill, ingenuity, convention, and by labor. 

As to the legal effect of placing a limitation on a statute or 
fixing a period for its duration, it would seem to be almost ele- 
mentary. It was discussed when the first tariff act was being 
framed. In the original bill no time was fixed for the act to 
remain in force, and Mr. Madison moved to amend the bill by 
adding at the end of the bill a clause limiting the time of its 
continuance. A groundless fear was expressed that unless this 
was done it might become perpetual or permanent. 

Mr. Lawrence argued that— 


If the bill was not limited as to time, it would always be in the power of 
the Legislature to lower the duties or make such other alteration as might, 
upon experiment, be thought beneficial to the community, whereas if the 
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bill were limited, it would be thought reget arate make any amendment 
—.— the term for which it is enacted, although those amendments ap- 
indispensably necessary. 


Mr. Clymer had doubts as to the bill being perfect, and said 
that experience would enable Congress to correct it, but— 

If the bill were limited to ten or twelve years, it could not be done within 
that period without a violation of the public faith. 

As Mr. Madison well said: 

Such a statute has in view the encouragement of a particular description 

le, which ‘nt lead them into en rises of a 1 

2 of which the public faith — to be pledged.” 8 

In what essential t, as a matter of ee and of the 
binding force of the moral obligation involved in the proposed 
revision or repeal of the sugar bounty law of 1890, different from 
the famous compromise tariff of 1833, u law that was scrupu- 
lously respected in its provisions and provisos by the leading 
men of all parties until it expired by virtue of its own limitation 
in 1842? The act of 1833 provided for reductions in tari rates 
running from 1833 to 1843 at which time all dutiable articles 
were to enter at a rate not in excess of 20 per cent. There was 
a limit of time fixed for the duration of the act, in these words: 

til June 30, 1842. the duties im the act of 1 

FR cote pence Ay and — aieas fin paradi pe eraa gangi 

And they did remain and they did continue to be collected ac- 
cording to this provision. Not only did public men and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, but Congress itself observed this provi- 
sion with great care, notwithstanding there had been from 1837 
several times deficits in the revenues making resort to an issue 
of Treasury notes necessary. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAW. 


It is alleged in some quarters and assumed in others that the 
bounty law is not only ‘‘odious,” but unconstitutional. It is 
probably no more odious to those who present this argument 
than isa highly protective tarif, unless they draw a distinction 
between stimulating industries directly as contradistinguished 
from doing so Ome: The principle probably has rarely 
been adopted or applied in this country, and hence is new or 
novel, which, however, ought not to make it “odious.” If the 
bounty operates to the benefit of the people and the nation, it 
can hardly be said to be odious, if otherwise unobjeetionable. It 
is also said that this bounty law is objectionable because it gives 
money toaclass. This may bə its practical operation, but so 
does a protective tariff. The real fact is that such is not its ob- 
joot, to which we must look in thisinstance. This law was un- 

oubtedly enacted for the general good, for the public benefit, and 
the national welfare; toinsurea product at lower cost, and render 
us dependent on no other nation for sugar. If it happens that 
money is paid to those who risk and venture their capital in this 
new industry, that is but an incident attendant upon the main 
object sought to be accomplished. When the result is reached 
the incident attached will cease to operate and a bounty will no 
longer be necessary. 

Some affirm that the bounty paid is a gratuity, a payment of 

blic money without consideration acer: , but in the case of 
Fhe Ulinois Central Company vs. The city of Decatur 
(October, 1892), the court, addressing itself to the point of a tax- 
exemption statute, said: 


The grant of an exemption from taxation is never to be considered ase 
mere gratuity, as a simple giftfrom a Legislature. Nosuch intent to throw 
away the revenues or to create arbitrary discriminations can be imputed. 
A consideration is presumed to exist. The recipient may be doing a work 
which adds to the material prosperity, or elevates the moral character of 
the people; manufactories have been exempted, but only in the belief that 
thereby large industries will be created and the public prosperity Increased. 
In every case there is the implied fact of some consideration passing for the 
grant of exemption; and these considerations, as à rule, pass tu the public 


We find in the debate on the first tariff bill that the subject 
of allowing a bounty to encourage the growth or development 
of articles was suggested several times, and no one, except Mr. 
Giles, raised the question of the “ constitutionality” of the 
principle embraced in it. In Congress, during the debate on 
the first tariff act, several gentlemen suggested bounties instead 
of duty, as they said, to encourage production, and arguing that 
a bounty would not be so much of a burden on agriculture. For 
instance, in the House April 15, 1789, on the first tariff bill, 
when the question of imposing a tariff on ‘‘unwrought steel per 
112 pounds ” came up, Mr. Tucker, of South Carolina, opposed 
itas a tax on agriculture, while Clymer, of Pennsylvania, fa- 
vored it, siying that a furnace in Philadelphia was then receiv- 
ing encouragement from his State, but wanted more aid. Mr. 
Tucker conceived it (i. e., unwrought steel) more deserving a 
„bounty to increase the gaani than an impostor duty which 
would lessen the consumption sant make it dearer. Mr. Madi- 
son, of Virginia, was inclined to agree with Mr. Tucker. (See 
Annals of Congress, volume 1, page 148.) 


When the item of hemp was reached in the debate on the first 
tariff bill, Mr. Hartley, of Pennsylvania, stated that he pre- 


ferred giving a bounty on hemp of American growth to taking 


foreign hemp.” (See of Congress, volume 1, page 153.) 

When the item of sugar in the tarif act of 1794 was under 
consideration Mr. McDowell, of North Carolina, considered it 
E 0. impolitic to tax the infant manufactures of America. 
He would rather, if the public treasury could atford it, give a 
premium, or bounty, for the encouragement of our manufac- 
tures. 

On the 2d of April, 1824, in discussing the proposed high duty 
on hemp, to aid Kentucky, Mr. Webster said, opposing it in the 
interest of ship owners: 

If it be thought useful and necessary, from political considerations, to en- 
geans ot doloa ie, ie might gives bend, Sai teste menses roa 
at least. distribute the Darden equally. dt S 

In the same year, on the question to strike out of the bill then 
po in the Senate the 2 cents p pound duty on hemp, Mr. 

g (Democrat) of New York said: 
th wish to encoura 
ougitt to bring in a Dill to give bounties da these articles Theterdss weak 
then fall equally on the community. 

In his report.as Secretary of the Treasury, December 7, 1831, 
Louis McLane referred to t rotection of our industries, to the 
evils of a surplus revenue, and to bounties, as follows: 

is fully con- 


The nine arti of ee tener A the domestic indusi 

ceded, but it is believed that it would neither require nor justify the raising 
ofa — — amount of revenue than may be necessary to defray the expenses 
ofthe Government. Some of the evils of a surplus which an excess pe. pead 
nue beyond the e: diture would necessarily induce have been already 
noticed, * + * Ifitcould beshown that the labor and capital of the United 
States required greater aid to shield them from the injurious regulations of 
fo. eign states, sound policy would rather recommend a system of bounties 
by which the duties collected from imports might be directly applied to the 
objects to be cherished. 


And he further said, referring toa revision of the tariff, that 


The objects more particularly requi the aid of the existing duties, upon 
the principles of this report, are believed to be woolens, cottons, iron, hemp, 
and sugar as com) nding those articles in which the agricultural an 
manufacturing industries are more particularly interested. Duties 
may be removed from such raw materiais as admit of it without detri- 
ment to our culture, „ „ è In that case it would deserve considera- 
tion whether encouragement of an object of agriculture might not be 
more . — reconciled with the encouragementof manufacture; and with 
—— eq ty as regards other interests, by bounties rather than by a 
uty on the raw material. 


These scraps from history, in connection with the case of Cal- 
der et al. vs. Henderson et al.. 5t Federal Reporter, decided by 
the Federal circuit court of appeals in Louisiana, in November, 
1892, to which, however, the Government was not a party, would 
seem to give much assurance to those who think the law is con- 
stitutional. In the case alluded to, the court said: 

Prior to 1890 the production of sugar was fostered by the Government of 
the United States by a protective tarif waleh im such duties upon im- 
port sugar as practically enabled the producers this country to optain a 
price for the sugar produced by them, compensatory of the cost of produc- 
tion, it being well understood that without the enhanced price resulti 
from the tarif sugar in quantities could only be produ in the Uni 
States atalosstotne producer. In 1890 theGovernment of the United States, 
without changing its pouer in respect to sugar roduced, changed the 
method of encouraging production by practically placing sugar on the free 
list aud enacting the bounty” system. 

The court then states the law of 1890, and says: 5 

It is to be noticed that the bounty offered by the statute is for sugar there- 
after to be prod and to those producers only who shail accept ihe pro- 
visions of the act and comply with its terms as to taking outa license, giv- 
ing bond in penalty, etc. in our opinion, the bounty, socalled, in the statute 
is not a pure gratuity or donation by the Government, but was intended and 
is in fact a standing offer of reward and compensa:ion tosugar producers to 
encourage and stimulate them in the otherwise losing business of producing 
sugar in the United States. 

We build a navy for the protection of our cities, for the na- 
tional welfare, paying not only the cost of the vessels to Mr. 
Cramp, but royalties, bounties, or allowances are given him if 
his ships make a knot morean hour than is called for, Wehave 
paid as premiums or bounties for increased speed of naval ves- 
sels toa few men engaged in shipbuilding, as follows: 


To William Cramp & Son. 4%, — — 


To William Cramp & Son (Columbia) 850, 000 
ToS: L. Moore & Son ............-..- 45, 000 
To S. L. Moore & Son (Marblebead) 125, 000 
To Union Iron Works 100, 000 
To Columbian Iron Works... 8 — 150,000 
DB A 95, 000 
1, 165. 000 
And for bounties or premiums for increase of horse power, over.... 120, 


Taler 3 —— 2 — 1, 285, 000 
(See House Executive Document 20, first session Pifty-third Congress.) 
When the original tariff act of 1789 was under discussion, cot- 
ton was practically a new agricultural industry, and a Repre- 
sentative from South Carolina, in advocating the 3 cents per 
pound duty on it, stated his ground to be that cotton was in 
contemplation as an article of production by the planters of 
South Carolin and Georgia, and if seed could be obtained 
he ho the industry might succeed.” 
In ber, 1825, the Secretary of the Treasury, in his re- 


in favorof domestic industry, ng other things, suggests 
a reduction of the duty on tea and because they were 
necessaries and trenched on no rivals at home. He said: 


‘Their more enlarged consumption would tend to increase, . 
ing K the demand for sugar, thereby fostering a uable pro- 

u not some of our own States. 

In his speech on the tariff in 1842, Mr. Buchanan, drawing a 
distinction between tea and coffee and sugar, said: 


In regard to the article of sugar, the case is this, although its use is 
equally extensive with that of tea and coffee, yet it is adomestic produc- 
tion and its culture in Louisiana has reduced the price to the consumer. It 
18. therefore, a fair sub, for revenue and in tal protection.“ The 

ot anter is one which we are bound to cherish. It has 
agricultural interest. If 


and 
the greatly en- 


hance the price of sugar to the consumer. 


On December 7, at the second session of the Twenty-first Con- 
gress, President Jackson, in his message, said: 

The pawer to duties on imports ey. belonged to the several 
States. The right to adjust those duties, view to the encouragement 


a 
f domestic branches of industry, is so compistely Incidental to that power 
8 T is dificult to — of the one without the nag 


of protection does not exist in them, 
by theGeneral Government, it must be extinct. 


purpose 
and 
0 can nut be 


— would 
ustry the 
licy which — — be adopted by foreign nations. This surely 
— this indispensable power surrendered by the States must be 
within the scope of the authority on the subject expressly delegated to Con- 


In this conclusion I am confirmed as well hy the of Presidents 


e Jefferson, Madison. and Monroe, who have each repeatedly rec- 
ommen the exercise ofthis right, under the Constitution, as by the uni- 
form practice uf Congress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the 
general understanding of the people. 

He also said: 

While the chief object of Quties should be revenue, they may be so ad- 
. on say adjustment, however, itis tho 
ht to be protected: of productions of 
Po our workshops. essential to national defense, 
mendes — to albine with foreign labor A 88 terms, anaes the same 
attention ina subordinate degree. 

He then proceeds to ay that the tariff is a subject of so much 
deli „on account of the extended interests it involves, that 
it requires to be touched with the utmost caution. 

With reference to the operation of tariff duties by way of pro- 
tecting industries, all the fathers of the Republic, without ex- 

tion, so far as I remember, after our Government was es- 
tablished, believed in using the tariff asa meansof protecting our 
home industries. I know that in the history of the colonies 
there was such an aversion to the operation of the navigation 
laws of the British Parliament that a strong free-trade senti- 
ment grew up among the le, and it showed itself during 
the period of the Revolution, and to some extent during the 
critical period between the close of the Revolutionary war and 
the adoption of the Constitution. But gradually that idea faded 
away until, because of the feeling of necessity for some sort of 
national protection against the cheap | posta of foreign manu- 
factures, it was wholly abandoned. As I took occasion to say a 
few days ago, the first grant of power in the Federal Constitu- 
tion is to lay taxes and duties upon imports. The first general 
act of Congress was an act of th t character, for the purpose of 
raising revenue to defray the expenses of the Government, and 
also to encourage and protect our domestic manufactures. 


BOUNTY OR PREMIUM LAWS ABROAD. 
FRANCE. 8 


The Secretary of Agriculture, in his re for 1891, gives 
what purports to be the Freach law, but it is not clearly stated, 
and some of its figures are conceded to have been erroneous. Its 
conclusion is that under the new law of 1891 the French Gov- 
ernment will guaranty to manufacturers of sugar a minimum 
premium of 4.50 francs 100 kilograms of sugar. For those 
manufacturers who work with rich beets, the premium will vary 
from 8 to 9 francs per 100 kilograms, according to the richness 
of the beets.” 

GERMANY. 


The new law in Germany went into effect August 1, 1892. 


1 Tax on W ente into consumption, 18 marks per 100 
(2) the duty on imported sugar is fixed at 36 marks 
per 100 kilograms. 


The rebates on sugar are on three classes of 
sugar, viz: A. Raw sugar polarizing at 90° and under 98-; 
B. Candied, loaf, and other sugars polarizing at least 95.50; C. 
Hard sugar containing not more than 1 per centof water, crystals, 
lumps, etc., polarizing at least 982. 
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The amount of dawak on each of these classes is fixed as 


follows: 
From the Ist ot August, 1992, to the Sist of July, 1895: 


Ee Tia cee eH hi ä 1.2 marks per 100 kilograms. 
. — — 2.00 marks — 100 kilograms. 
Br RE A EE 65 marks per 100 kilograms. 
From the ist of August, 1895, to the 3lst ef July, 1897: : 
3 2888 
EDS SFG IIE HES ANE Cire EEE 1.40 athe eee 100 
The ons of the rebate last for five years, which is called 


the transition period, after which it is supposed that no rebate 
in the form of a premium wiil be paid. 

At first the sugar manufacturer in Germany paid 25 francs per 
ton for all beets entering his factory, and beets then contained 
only 6 per cent of saccharine matter, and the tax aforesaid was 
fixedon that basis; but gradually the beetscame to contain from 
80 to 100 per cent more saccharine, and the excess was where 
the covert bounty to the manufacturer operated on all sugar ex- 
ported, ashe was paid adrawback on the excess as well as on 
the 6 per cent legal yield. As a very considerable number of 
the refineries there are codperative, the large and small beet 
farmers forming joint stock companies, they thus havean inter- 
est in the factories and in factory pront; as well as from their 
fields, It is said that as late as 1881 this covert bountyor draw- 
back on sugar exported (over and above the sum paid for legal 
yield) amounted to over $5,000,000. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

In Austria the duties on imported sugar, payable in gold, are 
as follows: On white sugar, 50 francs per 100 kilograms; on raw 
sugar below 19, Datch standard, 37.50 francs per 100 kilograms; 
on sirups, glucose, and molasses, 15 francs per 100 kilograms; 
there is a duty on indigenous sugar entering consumption of 
23.65 francs per 100 kilograms. 

8 is imported the following direct premiums are 
paid: 

Eer 9 polarizing from 883 to 88 > BBB 


s of sugar polariz from 93 to 9.85. 
Per 100 kilograms of suger . from 99.8 0 0 — „ th 


The annual maximum of premiums is not to exceed 5,000.000 


florins,* or 10,750,000 francs. If the premiums on rted 
sugar exceed this sum, the excess is to be reimbursed by the 
sugar factories in proportion to their production. A bond is 


given by the factories io secure this reimbursement. This bond 
1 11,000 florins or 23,650 francs ($4,564,450) for each sugar fac- 
ry. 
z RUSSIA. 

In Russia the new sugar law which has just gone into effect 
contains the following provisions. The duty on imported sugar 
is as follows: 

Por refined sg „7 5 ograms. 
For ane Saran Fa beak O ae peteeretacee 225 . — Pet alee 

The minister of finance has authority to lower this duty to 
36.63 francs per 100 kilograms if the price of sugar reaches 6 
($3.528) to 6.5 ($3.822) rubles? per pood{ (36.068 pounds) at St. 
Petersburg, or 5 to 5.5 rubles per pood at Kief. 

Theconsumption tax amounts to 17.27 francs per 100 kilograms. 
Beginning with the campaign of 1892-93, a supplementary duty 
will be imposed on refined sugar, making the total tax on s 
entering consumption from that time 2+.10 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams of refined sugar. The excess of the tariff duty over the 
consumption tax will then be as follows: 

For raw sugar —- 73.26 — 17.27 =55. xllogra 
For roine sugar _._.....197.68 21.10 —73.38 franca per 100 kostan, 

Admitting that the Government will reduce the duty on im- 
ported cacy or to the minimum of 1.50 rubles in gold per pood, 
there will still remain for the manufacturer of eager ad Russia 
an ussured premium, on exportation, of 19.36 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams for raw sugar, and 12.53 francs per 100 kilograms for re- 
fined sugar. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

In Hollandas well asin Belgium the internal-revenue tax 
raw sugar is fixed upon the volume and density of the j A 
The legal yield is fixed at 1.46 kilograms of refined sugar, or 1.65 
kilograms of brown sugar per hectoliter of juice for each degree 
of density. The tax amounts to 27 florins, equivalent to 56.43 
francs per 109 kilograms of refined sugar. The duty on im- 
ported sugar in Holland is as follows: 


: Perera sugar of the first class, 31.86 florins, equivalent to 68.59 francs, per 
ograms. 
Candied sugar of the second class, 23.8? florins, equal to 60.28 francs, per 100 


kil ms. 
1118 sugar polarizing above 99, 27 florins, equal to 64.43 francs, per 100 


ograms. 
Raws for each degree of polarization, .27 florins, equal to. 56 
per ee COTO OF p 5 


* The value of the Austrian in francs as given above is 2.15. The 


ts 1.88 
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The minimum amount of money which the treasury is to re- 
ceive fromsugar is fixed by law for the cam of 1892-93 and 
1893—94 „000 florins ($3,417,000). Any deficitin this amount 


at 8 
is to be made up by the sugar manufacturers. 
F SWEDEN. 


The consumption tax on indigenous sugar is one half of the 
duty on imported sugar from May 22, 1891, for sugars below No. 
19, Dutch standard. The duty is collected on the weight of 
beets entering the factory, assuming that 3 in raw sugar 
is 6.25 per cent on the weight of beets worked. 

The rate of duty on imported sugar below No. 18 is 33 francs 
per 100 kilograms. 

The tax on home-grown sugar is 16.5 francs per 100 kilograms. 

DENMARK. 

The arya imported sugar is fixed at the following rates 
from October, 1891: White sugar above No. 18, Dutch standard, 
6 oere* per livre;* white sugar above 9, Dutch standard, 3 oere 

r livre; white sugar darker than above, 2 oere per livre; mo- 
peas and sirup, 1 oere per livre. The consumption tax on do- 
mestic sugar is 2.25 oere per livre for sugar above No. 19. 

If, however, the total quantity of sugar made does not exceed 
$2,000,000 kilograms (70,547,200 pounds), then the manufacturers 
are not required to make good the deficit. The amount of de- 
ficiency which each manufacturer is compelled to pay shall in 
no case ever exceed 6 florins per 100 kilograms of the excess of 
sugar over the minimum fixed above. 

ITALY. 

From November 21, 1891, the tariff duties on sugars are as fol- 
lows: S of first class, per 100 kilograms, 92 francs; sugar of 
second class, per 100 kilograms, 76.75 francs. Sugars of first 
class include all above 20, Dutch standard, or polarizing above 
98 degrees. 

The internal-revenue tax on sugar of domestic production is as 
follows: For sugars of first class, per 100 kilograms, 63.15 francs; 
for sugars of second class, per 100 kilograms, 55.95 frances. 

Domestic sugar is fostered by a protective duty equal to the 
difference between the tariff on imported sugars and the in- 
ternal-revenue tax on domestic sugars. This amounts in sugars 
of the first class to 28.85 francs per 100 kilograms, and insugars 
of the second class to 20.80 francs per 100 kilograms. 

CANADA. 

The governor in council may authorize the payment, out of 
the consolidated revenue fund of Canada, under such regula- 
tions and restrictions as are made by order in council, to the 

roducers of any raw beet sugar produced in Canada wholly 
m beets grown therein, between the Ist day of July, 1891, and 
the Ist day of July, 1893, of a bounty of $1 per 100 pounds, and 
in addition thereto, 3} cents per 100 pounds for each degree or 
fraction of a degree over 70 degrees shown by the polariscopic 


8 GOVERNMENT AID TO SUGAR IN QUEENSLAND. 

The value of the sugar industry to any country, the far-reach- 

and beneficial results incident to its development, are comin 

to be betterunderstoodeverywhere. Queensland and New Sout 
Wales, in Australia, have vast areas of country extremely well 
adapted to tropical sugar-cane growth and sugar production. 
Queensland will probably produce 75,000 tons of sugar this sea- 
sou, and the colonial government, rony spproaiaiing the 
value of the sugar industry to the colony and desirous of devel- 
oping it, has recently agreed to guarantee the bonds and the in- 
terest thereon to be issued by various corporations for the build- 
ing of central sugar houses. 

e Queensland Sugar Journal of October 15, recently re- 
ceived here, givesthe full text of the bill as introduced into the 
Queensland Parliament, and subsequent advices indicate the final 

of the bill with no change of moment. 
The bill begins as follows: 
the growth of sugar in Queensland 
mp reiting fe Tor eee Gensel ae 0 
That any sugar company may apply to the colonial treasurer 
for permission to issue bonds for the 1 8 5 of defraying the 
cost of sugar works, that the bonds shall bear interest at 5 per 
— — annum, the principal payable in fifteen years; that it 
shall be lawful for the governor in council to guarantee these 
bonds, principal and interest, and that they shall be a charge 
upon the consolidated revenue. 
= Queensland 1 has increased as follows: 1873, 
7,000 tons; 1883, 36,000 tons; 1885, 59,225 tons. 
As early as 1886 the Queensland Government voted an appro- 
pranon, y way of bounty, of $250,000 to build three central fac- 


In Brazil in 1890 a decree was issued with the view of encour- 
aging the sugar industry. It set forth the benefits likely to 
arise tothe nation, the planters, and to the States, and proceeds 
to offer bounties to those factories which shall, at the least cost, 


*1 livre=200 grams; 100 oere 1. 40 francs. 


e the largest percentage of sugar by the diffusion process. 
e first premium is 31,000 for 12 per cent, $16,000 for 11 per 
cent, and $8,000 for 10 per cent. 

There were, in 1890, eighty central sugar factories in the 
States of Brazil, with $31,000,000 of capital on which the Gov- 
ernment guaranteed 6 per cent. The Government by another 
decree offered premiums in 1890 of $27 to $5,000 to farmers for 
the best productions of sugar, cattle, horses, cotton, ete. 

CONCLUSION. 


Mr. President,in concluding, I believe that in raising revenue 
for the support of the Government we may properly do so by 
duties upon foreign imports, yet I believe also that in adjustin 
the duties it ought to be done in such manner as to place the 
heaviest burdens of taxation on the classes of persons best able 
to bear them, which can be done by placing low duties on articles 
used chiefly by the poorer ple, and higher duties on such as 
are used mostly by the well-to-do. On articles used only by the 
rich or fastidious, and on all luxuries, let the duties be put at 
the highest point, not to prohibit importation. 

Let all articles of prime necessity, as sugar, salt, coal, and un- 
dressed lumber, and all useful articles universally required by 

oor people and used only by them—as low gradesof cloth, cloth- 

g, b ets, shoes, gloves, eto.—be admitted free of duty. 

No one interest ought to be taxed to support another; there- 
fore in laying and adjusting duties for revenue it ought to be so 
done as to operate as nearly as possible justly on all industries 
and interests alike. 

The prinotpls of protection, as it was understood, practiced, 
and defended by the fathers of the Republic, as it was recom- 
mended by our earlier Presidents—Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Monroe—and as it was defended by President 
Jackson in several of his messages to Congress, and especially 
in that from which I read yesterday, is defensible on grounds 
of public policy. ButIam utterly opposed to the modern doc- 
trine of protection, known latterly as McKinleyism. 

I should have supported the Wilson bill as it came from the 
House, provided it could be amended so as to treat all industries 
alike—to remove protection from all of them as the bill proposed 
to remove it from sugar—one-eighth part every year until all ig 
gone; or to remove all duties immediately from all imports, as 
the bill proposed to remove duties from wool. I am ready for 
free trade if the rest of you are; but as long as you claim pro- 
tection for manufacturers I shall claim a fair share of it for 
farmers. 

I am opposed to this bill because it discriminates against the 
interests of the people I represent; 

Because it proponos to levy a high tax on sugar, which tax will 
have to be paid largely by people of limited resources; 

Because it proposes to remove duties from the farmer's wool, 
while leaving high duties on the manufacturer's cloth; 

Because it proposes to reduce duties on spirits, wines, and to- 
bacco, and impose a duty of nearly 14 cents a pound on sugar, 
which is now and ought to remain free from duty; 

Because, while I favor the income tax as a good beginning in 
that direction, and while there are some other provisions of the 
bill which I would be pleased to see enacted into law, the bill, 
taken as a whole, I do not regard as an improvement on the law 
now in force; and as to sugar and wool it is much worse. 

How my vote will be cast on the final passage of the bill will de- 
pend on what changes are made in its provisions in the mean time. 

If this is the best sample of tariff reform the Democrats can 
give us, I prefer to wait until the Populists come into power. 

APPENDIX. 
STRUGGLES OF CANE SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Cane sugar was first produced successfully in Louisiana in 1790, one year 
afterthe enactment of our first act, and thirteen years prior to our 
purchase of 3 from Napoleon. For several years the sugar prod- 
uct was very small, and the industry was in an experimental stage, too weak 
to extend much beyond Louisiana, because we find that for several years 
after 1795 enough sugar was not produced to supply 30,000 people. 

JJ... ͤ hes peepee ee or ‘Sugar 
enterp: on, W. grea every branch o ustry. 
culture was racially stimulated in 1 after the revolution in San 
Domingo, which had furnished 160,000,000 pounds to the world’s supply. 
This be: cut off by the revolution there it operated as a shai impaua 
an increased production in Louisiana. Many of those who, in San Domingo 
had understood su production settled in Louisiana, which was of mate- 
rial benefit to an advancement of the industry. 

It is of importance also to notice that when we acquired Louisiana in 1803 
there was a duty on brown sugar of 2} cents per pound, levied for revenue 
only. Thepeople there at this time had made some experiments in the cul- 
ture of the cane, and had ascertained that the duty offered would be some 

tection from foreign competition, and which would secure to them the 
Benet of the home market, Which was then of considerable extent and in- 
creasing. This induced them, within the region then considered adapted 
to the cane, to turn their attention to the production of sugar. They em- 
barked their whole fortunes, and for a long time struggled under very dis- 
couraging circumstances against the climate, the vicissitudes of seasons, 
the deficiency of apita, obtainable only at h rates (10 per cent), the 
want of skill, and all the difficulties incident to thecommencement of anew 
and hazardous industry. It was for years a mere doubtful e; t 
with them. The different varieties of imported cane gradually adapted 
themselyes to that climate, but for over twenty years had ‘been 
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ble to turn out over 40,000,000 pounds of sugar, d which time ve: 
jittie of profit accrued. 9 1 — Pr 1812 soon broke out with Great Britain, 
and other duties were doubled (5 cents) for revenue only, and this 


also acted favorably on the industry. For revenue, and perhaps for pro- 
tection, in 1816, the duty was placed at 3 cents, where it remained until 1852 
in a of severe efforts made to reduce it, notably in 1830 and 1831. 

At intervals during the progress of the cane-sugar industry in the United 
States it seems to have been fated to meetsevere attacks in and out of Con- 
gress, and the most extravagant statements from time to time were thrust 
upon the publie as to the financial profits derived by planters. This was es- 

e case in 1830-31, when a severe effort to reduce the 3-cent duty 
was made. At that time the House of Representatives instructed the Sec- 
retary of the to make report of the production and fabrication of 
sugar in this country at its next session. He complied in House Exective 
Document No. 62, Twenty-first Congress, second session. It comprises a 
mass of statistics showing ihe obstacles to overcome in sugar production, 
the disastrous results, at times, of frosts, breaks in levees, and the cost of 
— which was placed at 3} cents per pound for common raw sugar with- 
out calculating interest on capital employed and taking no note of the fact 
that the labor was then ofslaves; two very material factors. It was stated 
that anaverage yield was one hogshead, i. ¢., 1,000 pounds to the acre, while 
in the West Indies the yield was from 4,000 to 6,000 pounds to the acre; that 
sugar could be made the year round in those islands but not in Louisiana; 
which State then had 725 plantations under cane culture; that she had $45-, 
000,000 invested in the sugar industry; had drawn $14,898,000 in Led from 
other States in three years, and that the planters were barely making from 
5 to6per cent on their investments, even on their method of figuring. 

This was evidently the view taken of the subject by the Senate Committee 
on Manufactures, which, in February, 1831, in reporting in favor of the in- 
definite postponement of a bill to reduce the duty on sugar, said: 

“The duty of 24 cents 277 pauna on common brown sugar when we ob- 
tained 1 was evidently im for revenue alone, and during the 
late war (1812) it was doubled for the purpose of revenue. ‘Under these du- 
ties, however, the culture of the soga: cane and the manufacture of sugar 
grew up to a degree of importance t well merited the attention of the Na- 
tional Legislature, and in 1816 the duty was fixed at 3 cents per pound. As 
that exceeded the duty laid before Louisiana was obtained by half a cent 
per pound, it may be considered that the duty has been increased to that 
amount for the protection and encouragement of one of the mostimportant 
products of agriculture and manufacture which this country can boast of. 
Small as this additional duty was, its effects have been very decided and ex- 
tensive. It has diverted a large portion of the capital and labor heretofore 
less profitably employed in 8 rice, cotton, and tobacco to the pro- 
Gaston of sugar, thereby relieving, to a certaint extent, the cultivation of 
those articles from the pressure created by overproduction.” 

It must not be overlooked that Louisiana's product of sugar acted asa 
leveler of prices for many years, and that the people received large benefit 
therefrom. Her sugar product decreased the price nearly one-half and saved 
the country from five to seven millions a year as early as 1831 and since that 
time no one can seriously raga d that her sugar product has materially as- 
sisted in our obtaining sugar e Kae as we have done. 

Under the tariff act of 1 which act, however, never went into effect, the 
duty was placed at 24 cents per pound, but under the ‘compromise or grad- 
ual reduction act of 1833, the duty was so rapidly and so materially reduced 
as that in 184! it touched the i- cent mark, added to which sugar was imported 
to such an extentin the guise of molasses (Senate Document No. 467, Twenty- 
ninth Congress, first session) as that planters in Louisiana went down to 
ruin and into bankruptcy and the sugar industry did not recover from this 
for many years. In fact the business only survived at all through the heroic 
endeavors of a few plauters who had been able to maintain the resemblance 
of a financial footing during the storm. 

Hundreds of su estates, por to the act of 1842, were forced onthe mar- 
ketat from 33 to rcent of their value! Foryears the largest part of the 
fifty-two millions of capital then invested in sugar paid no return. Sugar 
farmers had borrowed money for extensions and improvements in wor 
power, which, in spite of appeals to Congress, was swallowed up in the mis- 
take of 1833. any of the oldest and wealthiest families in the States were 
tortured into absolute poverty, and this too at a time when the increase in 
sugar estates had been from 308 in 1828 to 691 in 1830, Who can nowsay what 
the investment of sixteen millions of newcapital in sugar prior to 1833 would 
have signified in increased product? That act destroyed the panters credit 
as effectually as a civil war or a pestilence, money lenders believing that the 
sugar industry had received itsdeath-blow. They regarded sugar asdoomed 
toannihilation. Nothing saved even a remnant of the industry except the 
charter of a bank in which the planters took 40,000 shares, which enabled 
some of them to obtain a loan of $2,000,000 for fifty years at 6} per cent per 
annum, payable 2 per cent of the principal per annum. 

The compromise act of 1833 had such a disastrous effect on sugar in Louisi- 
ana that the planters of that State almost en masse sent a memorial to 
Congress June 23, 1842, in which it was stated: It is only after losses have 
reached their height that events have proved that under the practical opera- 
tion of the ‘compromise bill’ of 1833 our agriculture and our commerce, as 
well as our manufacturing interests, are not any sept bad but brought to 
the v verge of absolute ruin, that we approach the representatives of the 
nation in Congress assembled, earnestly to pray, them to come to the relief 
of an industry involving an outlay of capital of 000,000.“ This memorial 
went on to state that the number of sugar estates in Louisiana in 1828 were 
308, which increased to 691 in 1833; but before the 383 new estates could be 
brought into operation the compromise tariff of 1833 was enacted, causing 
156 estates to abandon their works, and that the continued operation of the 
act of 1833 could not fail to annihilate the entire industry. (Senate Docu- 
ment 334, Twenty-seventh Co „second session.) 

Sugar had hardly regained its feet under the act of 1842 before the ad 
valorem principle was applied to it in 1846. The effect of this is givenin the 
words of Collector Peters, of New Orleans, in 1849. He said, in reply to a 
letter from the Treasury Department, when the duties were specific the 
sugar interest prospered, but since the substitution of the ad valorem sys- 
tem, by which a bounty has been extended to foreign producers, this inter- 
est has become almost prostrated. The sugar planter experiences the same 
injurious consequences of this system with the ironmaster; that when 
sugars are low and he most needs protection he cannot get it, in fact it is 
taken away from him and given to 8 but when prices are high, the 
protection which he does not want is offered to him. 

Notwithstanding these things the panies were taking on renewed cour- 
age because of lar opa in 1 „and 1855, when they were met with 
another cut in duties to 24 per cent by the tariff act of 1857, but high prices 
of sugar saved them, when suddenly the civil war broke out, carrying deso- 
lation and destruction eee to sugar estates. These things, with fever, 
floods, and frosts opera to deter new investments long after the causes 
had ceased to operate. Few industries requiring so much outlay would 
ever have recovered from the rude and disturbing shocks administered at 
n was nob il 1678-79 that Louisian made 200,000,000 as 

was no a e 200,000, unds of 
sugar, while in 1890-91 she made over 438,000,000 pounds. 5 
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Contested Electlon—0' Neill vs. Joy. 


SPE E OH 


0 


HON. SAMUEL W. MOOC ALL, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 28, 1894. 


The House hay: under consideration the contested-election case of 
O'Neill vs. Joy, for the Eleventh Congressional district of Missouri— 


Mr. McCALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the few minutes allowed me it will be abso- 
lutely impossible to properly discuss this case. I agree with 
the majority of this House that if it is intended to unseat a mem- 
ber who was rightfully elected and disfranchise the voters of a 
Congressional district, ‘when ‘tis done, twere well ’twere quickly 
done.” There has been no sufficient time allowed for debate; no 
opportunity to inform the House of the merits of thiscase. The 
facts and the law are so strongly in favor of the sitting member 
stp yon could not hear a statement of them and deprive him of 

s seat. 

On the night after the election the vote of this district was 
counted by election officers who were appointed by a Democratic 
recorder of elections, and the result, as ascertained by thatcount, 
gave Mr. Joy a majority of 67 votes. A recount of the ballots 
was begun at the instanceof Mr. O'Neill, the contestant. This 
recount was made by a public officer in the presence of both the 
parties to the contest. The votes in sixty-two of the sixty-four 
precincts were recounted, and the plurality of the sitting mem- 

r was increased to 212 votes. Mr. Joy was clearly elected, if 
the ballots were to be counted. But it was proposed to throw 
out enough votes for him to destroy his majority. This was at- 
tempted by a resort to technicalities of the most flimsy nature. 
It would be far better to avowedly unseat Mr. Joy because he 
had a narrow majority than to be at the pains of conjuring up 
small technicalities to afford a pretext for taking his seat from 
him. You would do injustice in either case, but in the first in- 
stance you would not be guilty of risque 

The laws of Missouriprovide that the ballots shall be furnished 
by the public authorities, and prohibit the voter from furnish- 
ing his own ballot. They also provide that two judges of elec- 
tions shall distribute the official ballots, first putting their ini- 
tials upon them. The voter is then to take the ballot and after 
having marked it to give it to two judges in charge of the ballot 
boxes, by whom it is deposited in the box. The laws further 
provide that if the ballot does not contain the initials of the 

udges who distribute ballots itshall not be deposited in the box. 

t was discovered that there were enough ballots cast for Mr. 
Joy which bore upon them the initials of only one of the judges, 
or of neither of them, to destroy his majority, if they were thrown 
out and the result of the recount were disregarded. It was not 
contended that the votes were not cast by legally qualified vot- 
ers, or that they failed to clearly express the will of the voters. 
The simple question presented was, Should the failure of the 
ballot judges to do their full duty, in neglecting to put their inie 
nan 25 the ballots, disfranchise the voter who was in no way in 
au 

To my mind it is clear that the voter should not be disfran- 
chised, and while the provision of law referred to may be man- 
datory as to the judge and subject him to a penalty, it is simply 
directory as to the voter, and his vote should be counted as cast. 
The decisions of the courts on provisions of this character in 
various statutes are numerous and are all to the effect that only 
the most positive enactment can disfranchise a voter on account 
of the neglect of the officer to comply with some technical re- 
quirement of the statute, especially where such technical neglect 
has done no practical harm. 

The cases upon this question have been presented to the House 
in this debate, and I desire to call its attention to the fact that 
the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. DANIELS], a 
member of the minority of this House, who for twenty-five years 
sat upon the bench of the supreme court and of the court of a 
peals of the State of New York, has expressed himself strongly 
as of the opinion that the provisions of this statute are simply 
directory so far as the voter is concerned. And he is corro 
rated by a distinguished lawyer on the Democratic side [Mr. 
GRIFFIN], who has just addressed the House, and who is a pro- 
fessor in the law department of the great University of Michi-_ 
gan. Here are two 35 who differ in polities, but who 
are alike possessedof high legal attainments, und whose opinions 
are authoritative, who concur in their views just expressed to 
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this House, that the failure of the ballot judges to put their 
initials on the ballot should not disfranchise the voter. 

I deem any further elaboration of that point unnecessary. It 
is repugnant to reason and to law alike that a legally qualified 
voter, denied the right to furnish his own ballot, who accepts 
a public ballot from a publie officer, properly marks it and gives 
it to a judge of elections, who then deposits it in a ballot box, 

should be disfranchised because of some slight technical failure 
ofa judge in a most unimportant particular, to do his duty. The 
ballot indies failed to do their duty in not putting their initials 
on the ballots. The ballot-box judges failed in their duty iu 
depositing the ballots without calling theattention of the voters 
toitso that they might prepare another. The voter has the 
right to presume that the ballot given to him by the ballot 
judge is correct; still more strongly can he make this presump- 
tion when the ballot-box judge receives the ballot and puts itin 
the box, and misled by the conduct of the officers appointed by 
the law, it would be gross injustice to disfranchise him. 

This House ought not to entertain the claim of the contestant 
for a moment. Under the pretext of judging of the election of 
its members, it has no right to elect them. The voters of the 
city of St. Louisone year agolast November had an opportunity 
to elect Mr. O'Neill as their representative in Congress. They 
saw fit todeny him to the nation. They elected Mr. Joy, and 
whatevererror of judgmentmighthave been made in the opinion 
of the majority of this House, it is not for that majority to re- 
verse their verdict or to choose to-day as their representative a 
man they did not elect. 

I have too much regard for the sense of justice of the majority 
of this House tothink that they will disfranchise that great city 
on the banks of the Mississippi, the greatest city on the conti- 
nent west of itsshores. She pleads that she may be represented 
here by the man of her choice, and in doing so she pleads not 

her own cause, but the very cause of representative gov- 
ernment; she asks that Mr. Joy shall continue for this Congress 
in the seat that she has unquestionably chosen him to fill. 


Charles O'Neill. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DALZELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 31, 1894, 


On the resolution of respect to the memory of Hon. Charles O'Neill, late a 
Representative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DALZELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During the time that I have had the honor of 
a seat in this Chamber I have never before, save in one instance, 
risen to speak on an occasion such as this. The language of 
eulogy is so ppe to be either perfunctory on the one hand or ex- 
travagant and fulsome on the other that I hesitate to be tempted 
toits use. But the affection thatI sincerely felt for Mr. O'Neill 
when living, and the esteem in which I hold his memory now 
that he is dead, both alike protest against my keeping silent 
in this gathering, the purpose of which is to do him honor. And 
so I come to lay my little chaplet upon his tomb. 

Mr. O Neill's career was in many respects remarkable. It was 
remarkable in the length of his public service; in the stirring 
and important events that it included; in the fidelity to duty 
and loyalty to principle that it displayed, and in the wonderful 

rsonal sweetness and amiability of character that gave to it 
2 charm. 

It is not given to many men, unless they be men of extraordi- 
nary talents, or unless they come into public life under extraor- 
dinary circumstances, to hold office so long as did Mr. O'Neill. 
Entering the arena of politics before he was yet 30 years of age, 
he continued a more or less conspicuous actor therein until he 
had passed man’s allotted span of three-score years and ten. 
During this iong teri he served fora time in the legislatureand 
in the senate of his native State, but fora much longer time as 
a 8 in the Congress of the United States. 

ther in State legislature, State senate, or National House 
of Representatives, he was at all times the conscientious, indus- 
aona and faithful servant of the people whose commission he 


Tt was Mr. ONeill fortune to bea part of the moststirring, and 
in man ts the most vital and important period in the 


y respec 
legislative history of the nation, and to serve side by side with 


colleagues many of whose names are among the most conspicu- 
ous and illustrious in the list of the American statesmen whom 
terity will delight to honor. Some of them entered the 

ouse at the same time that he did. 

Beginning his national career with the opening of the Thirty- 
eighth Congress he found amongst his colleagues, like imeet: N 
new to the duties and honors of the House, James A. Garfield, 
whom we now know as Presidentand martyr, WILLIAM B. ALLI- 
SON, now an honored Senator from Iowa and one of his party’s 
most prominent leaders, ex-Governor Boutwell, of Massachu- 
setts, and James G. Blaine, whose remarkable career was to in- 
clude all the honors that all the places in the popular gift save 
one could bestow in addition to the honor of a loving place 
in the hearts of his countrymen. At this session of Congress 
also the name of Mr. O Neill's distinguished colleague, Samuel 
J. Randall, another honored son of Pennsylvania, was found for 
the first time on the rolls of the House. 

When Mr. O'Neill entered upon his Congressional service the 
nation was in the throes of a struggle for existence; when he 
left it the Union had been réestablished, the Constitution re- 
stored, and the friends and the foes of 1863 were united under a 
common flag, in a common pride to work out a common destiny, 
in which they have acommon faith. Thirty years had inter- 
vened, years of events potent in their influence in the world’s 
civilization and pregnant especially with the fate and the for- 
tunes of this western hemisphere, thirty momentous years of 


which our deceased colleague could say, quorum pars fur. 
During this period of time the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth ame ents to the Constitution, suggesting and en- 


acting new notions of liberty and as to the character, rights, 
and privileges of American citizenship, had. become part of our 
organic law. cpt of a most important character in con- 
nection therewith had been originated, debated, fought over, 
and passed. The abolition of slavery had been accomplished and 
its permanence secured by legislative guaranties.. The Freed- 
man’s Bureau had been established, the civil rights bill passed. 

Reconstruction had been provided for. The problem of how 
to deal with a great public debt, the questions connected with 
a disturbed currency, the whole seemingly illimitable field of 


uncertain finance, superim upon the complications grow- 
ing out of the disturbed political relations of to al and insur- 
gent States, had furnished a wide sphere and a cult one for 


legislation. 

In the fevered and unnatural condition of affairs two Presi- 
dents had fallen martyrs by the cruel hand of assassins, and in 
time of profound peace the popular security had been threatened 
bya heated partisan contest over the succession to the Chief 
fon corte a contest fortunately peaceably settled by ingenious 

egislation. 

have no desire to enlarge upon the stirring episodes of that 
time; I would not attempt even to catalogue them, but it is a 
perfectly patent thought that no man could have been actor 
thereinand a thereof continuously, under commission of bi- 
ennial recurring popular elections, who did not possess such 
qualities of mind and heart, of wisdom, discretion, and loyalt 
to duty and principle as commended themselves to the aeai - 


nating judgment of an inte t constituency. 
I do not mean to say that Mr. O Neill was eee i con- 
nected in any dominant sense with these important toric 


measures, or with any one of them. L only mean to say that he 
bore his part faithfully and conscientiously therein. I would 
claim for him no t he would not e for himself, and 
it was characteristic of him that he never aspired to leadership. 
He aimed at no showy talents; he was not aggressive and self- 
seeking; but he was an honest man who, without pretense, did 


faithfully all of each day’s duties as each day came; and of such 
is the kingdom of the deserving. 
A few simple strokes are all are necessary to paint in out- 


line the character of Charles O'Neill. 

He held himself trustee for his constituents. For all of their 
interests, according to his creed, he had a like responsibility as 
for his own. This was his simple, but lofty and comprehensive 
conce tion of duty. i 

To this conception of duty he was: loyal as to any conception 
of duty any knight ever was; without fear and without reproach, 
like another Bayard.. As his loyalty never d, so his la- 
bors for others never ceased.. It was his) boast t in all his 
long career he had hardly ever missed a day from the House, 
until his iast sickness came and between and his accus- 
tomed place the shadow of the inevitable intervened.. Hardl 
even at the last did he realize that he was about to be cut o 
from the labors that he loved. 

Just about a month before his death, I spent an hour at his 
bedside in Philadelphia. He talked to me of the past and how 
it had been his delight to be constant in his attendance 1 5 
the House; he of the future hopefully, and expressed 1 
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determination to go to. Washington thesucceeding week to vote 
on the free silver bill which would then be back from the Senate, 
a determination that he was not permitted to carry out. Withal 
he faced the possibilities of the future and spoke Ae 
and of the fact that in the nature of things the remainder of life 
for him must necessarily be short. He spoke as a man who had 
led his life had a right to speak, confidently and fearlessly of 
the hereafter. 

He was a loving and lovable man. I never heard him speak 
ill of any human being. He had charity for all and malice to- 
ward none. : 

What he faced when his loving eyes closed on earth weneither 
know nor can know. We can only trust and believe. Butif,as 
someone has said—a Frenchman, I believe— Life is the preface 
of eternity,” then Charles O’Neill'slife bespeaks a volume to fol- 
low that shall be full of useful deeds of loyalty to duty to be done 
eternally in a spirit of love. : 

And sọ, parting from him, his life and death in review before 
us, we are glad tospeak of him as of one who—to paraphrase the 
poet—did— 

So live, that when his summons came to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm. where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
He went, not like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sus! and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approached his grave 

8 Tike one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


The Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 


OFIOWA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE. UNITED STATES, 


Tuesday and Wednesday, April $ and 4, 1894. 

The Senate; as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes— 

Mr. ALLISON said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: No written report accompanying the pend- 
ing bill, it seemed to be understood that the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. VOORSEES], on the part of the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, should explain its provisions, and that some one 
representing the minority of the committee should as succinctly 
as practicable state its defects. 

tis perhaps worth while before proceeding to discuss the 
measure, that I should briefly review its history. The reason 
‘or the proposed radical onanga in our tariff policy is stated to 
be fo in the fact that in 1892 the people of this country by 
their votes reversed the policy which had prevailedforan entire 
neration. The Houseof Representatives elected in 1892 be 
its term of service on the 4th day of March, 1893, and with that 
beginning assumed the responsibility of initiating action on this 
uestion. 
% The President of the United States did notregard this change 
of policy as of any special importance, or at least of sufficient 
importance to convene the two Houses of Congress for the pur- 
of dealing with it, prior to the date set by the Constitution 
or the opening of the regular session. It did occur, however, 
that for another and a, wholly different reason, as stated by the 
President, we were called in special session to meet on the 7th 
day of August last. The terms of that call and the conduct of 
that session precluded the idea that there was any special im- 
portance attached to haste in proceeding with tariff changes. 

It is true that àa Speaker of the House of Representatives was 
elected and that the Speaker, as is usual, proceeded within a. 
reasonable time. to appoint. the standing committees of that. 
body, among others the Committee on Ways and Means, which 
committee, under the rules of the House, is. primarily charged 
with the duty of presenting for the consideration of the body 
such c sin the laws, whether appertaining to duties upon 
imports or to internal revenue, as in its ju nt might be nec- 
essary. That committee organized, and on the 19th day of De- 
cember, some weeks after the opening of the regular session, 
re to the House of Representatives. what is now known 
as the Wilson tariff bill, which, passing through the ordinary 
2 procedure in the House of Representatives, appeared 
in Chamber on the 2d day ef February, 1804, and was on that 


day referred to the Committee on Finance of this body. The 
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bill appears here now upon the report of that committee made 


on the 20th day of March, 1894, practically seven weeks after 
reference to the committee. 

It is but just to say that the bill was referred to a subcommit- 
tee, or rather to some gentlemen who are members.of the Fi- 
nance Committee, who undertook the laborious task of exam- 
ining the measureand proposingamendments. Theirreport was 
submitted to the majority of the Finance Committee as repre- 
sented by the two = political parties in this body. Some 
time later it was formally submitted to the whole committee. 

When I say that the bill was never read in the Committee on 
Finance or considered line by lineand paragraph by paragraph 
in that committee, I state what is conspicuously within the 
knowledge of every Senator. It is true that there was some con- 
sideration of the bill by the Finance Committee, but not a con- 
sideration in detail. Therefore the question propounded by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] when the bill was re- 

rted was a pertinent question, because then one member of the 

mocratic 8 stated in his place in the Senate that he was 
opposed to the two leading features, which were engrafted upon 
it in the Senate committee room by the Democraticmajority. So 
itis worth while for us to consider what sanction shall bs given to 
the report of a committee thus brought into this Chamber, it 
8 been primarily and practically considered by only three 
nators. 

I maintain that a oi of this character whether looked at 
in general or in detail must leave each Senator free to consider 
for himself whether the amendments. suggested from the Fi- 
nance Committee room are so prevailing as in any sense to re- 
lieve a Senator on this floor from firing detailed. examination 
to.each of the paragraphs of the b . 

It is made plain by the proceedingsof this body that as to $830,- 

000, 000 of the revenue proposed by the bill, it comes into this 
Chamber witha minority and nota majority Of a com- 
mittee of 11 members, 5 only have given their assent to suchde- 
tails of the bill as provide in round numbers for from 875,000, 000 
to $80,000,000 of revenue. Iam speaking now oſ a minimum esti- 
mate, of that estimate which praana re st in the. tables 
to be found accompanying the last print of the bill. 

For myself i may say that L am embarrassed, asevery Senator 
onthe floor must be-embarrassed, in the examination of the bill, 
by the fact that we have not yet been supplied at our desks with 
the ne statements and prints of the measure to enable us 

toconsider it in the manner in which a great bill of this charac- 
terought to beconsidered. 

Mr. President, having said thus much in brief as to the origin 
of the bill, the leisure with which up to this moment it has been 
considered, and the fact that it has nowhere in this Chamber or 
under the authority of this Chamber had that detail of consid- 
eration which should entitle it to our judgment without exami- 
nation, I desire to go further into the general question. 

The Senator from Indiana, the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, yesterday stated to us ina general way the amount 
of money which will be necessary to provide for the expendi- 
tures of the Government for the next. fiscal year, fixing those 
expenditures in round numbers at $451,000,000, including the 
expenditures for the Post-Office Department. I have no doubt 
that that amount will fall short of the actual expenditures of 
the Government for the period named. 

It is necessary for us in some way to provide this revenue. I 
believe that but for occurrences which have taken plece within 
the last year the laws upon the statute books at this moment 
would providearevenue sufficient to meet the expenditures nec- 
essary to carry on the Government; but it is notorious that for 
reasons, which it isnot my purpose now to discuss, there is during 
this fiscal year a deficit up to the present moment of 355,000,000, 
and that deficit will undoubtedly be enlarged during the present 

uarter so as to reach $70,000,000. Therefore, in the situation 
in which we are placed at this time it is safe to assume that 
in some form a revenue must be provided for next yearamount- 
ing to at least the aggregate suggested by the Senator from In- 
diana. How shall that be effected if an entire change of policy 
is to be entered on? 

The proposed bill will raise that revenue by a method entirely 
differentfrom that which our laws now provide. It confessedly 
requires a revenue of $30,000,000 from incomes. It requires a 
further revenue of $41,000,000 from sugar, an article whieh is 
now practically on the free list, thus transferring a large sum 
from tariff taxes to a new system of internal revenue. This I 
maintain is a radical departure from the practice of the Govern- 
ment from the beginning of our history to the present time. If 
has been the policy of this Government in time or peace to raise 
its revenue by means of duties on imports; and there has never 
been a single departure from that rule except in time of war or 
to provide for expenditures rendered necessary by war. 

hen, in 1789, the Government was first organized there were 
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provisionsfor internal taxes and those provisions were carried on, 
varying from time to time, until 1802, when under Mr. Jeffer- 
son's Administration, and on his recommendation, every vestige 
of internal taxation wasrepealed. Whilelistening yesterday to 
the eloquent eulogium upon the life and character of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, pronounced by the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, I could not help wondering what Mr. Jefferson 
would now think if, revisiting these shores, he should see the 
litical party whose boast it is that above all things it is Jef- 
ersonian,” undertaking in time of peace to raise by internal 
taxation the major part of the revenues of the Republic which 
he helped to found. 

Let me read what Mr. Jefferson said in his inaugural ad- 
dress in 1805,in order that the Jeffersonian Democracy may have 
before it the view at that period entertained respecting the 
method of raising revenue to carry on the Government in time 
of After alluding to the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Jefferson said: t 

Athome, fellow-citizens, you best know whether we have done well or ill. 
The sup, mot unnecessary offices, of useless establishments and ex- 
EA enabled us to discontinue our internal taxes. These, covering our 

with officers and opening our doors to their intrusions, had already be- 
eS rocess of domiciliary vexation, which, once entered, is scarcely to 

r from reaching successively every article of property and prod- 
uce. If, among these taxes, some minor ones fell which had not been in- 
convenient, it was because their amount would not have paid the officers 
who collected them; and because, if they had any merit, the State authori- 
ties might adopt them instead of others less approved. 

The remaining revenue, on the consumption of foreign articles, is paid 

by those who can afford toadd Los bo luxuries to domestic comforts. 
Being collected on our seaboard and frontiers only, and incorporated with 
the transactions of our mercantile citizens, it may be the pleasure and the 
pride of an American to ask what farmer, what mechanic, what laborer, 
therer of the United States? These contributions enable 
rt the current expenses of the Government; to fulfill contracts 
nations; to extin; h the native right of soil within our lim- 
its; to extend those limits, and to apply such a porpius to our public debts 
as places at a short day their final redemption; and, that redemption once 
effected, the revenue thereby liberated may, by a just repartition of it eon 
the States, and a corresponding amendment of the Constitution, bo applied, 
in time of peace, to rivers, canals, roads, arts, manufactures, education, and 
other great objects within each State. 

What was true in Mr. Jefferson’s time was also true after the 
war with Great Britain in 1812. We were obliged, for war pur- 
poses, during that struggle to establish a system of internal rev- 
enue such as had been established at the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment. Taxes were imposed upon articles, such for example 
as distilled spirits, held to bə in a sense luxuries, and finally tax- 
ation was extended to the general system of manufactures of 
the country in order to raise the amount of revenue necessary 
to carry on the Government. The first Congress elected after 
the close of the war, convened on the first Monday of December, 
1317, and on the 22d day of December, within three weeks from 
that date, every law and every vestige of law which provided for 
internal taxation was repealed. The policy which Mr. Jefferson 
had recommended of raising revenue by means of duties on im- 
ports was adopted, although at that time the necessity for rey- 
enue was great. 

When, in 1847, we were again engaged in war, no effort was 
made to adopt a system of internal taxation. During the civil 
war, however, beginning in 1861, it became necessary for Con- 
gress to resort to every available method to raise money for the 
purpose of maintaining its armies in the field and providing for 
the support of the Government. But as soon as that war was 
brought toaclose every vestige of internal taxation was removed 
except alone the excise taxes, which were held then, as they are 
held now, to be a part of the legacy of the war, and necessary to 
provide for the payment of pensions to the disabled soldiers of 
the Republic, their widows and orphans. No man ever for a 
moment supposed that thoss internal taxes would be continued 
except as our fathers had continued them, in order to meet the 
expenditures necessarily incurred in maintaining the existence 
of Governmsnt in time of war. So, with this exception, the only 
taxes of an internal character that were left upon our statute 
books within a year or two after 1870, were excise taxes upon 
distilled spirits, beer, and tobacco, and a little residuum of taxa- 
tion uponnational banks to provide for the expenditures incurred 
by the Government in thenecessary supportof those institutions. 

Mr. GEORGE. And afterwards on oleomargarine. 

Mr. ALLISON. Under the guidance of our friends, the oleo- 
margarine act was passed, of course, as a revenue measure, the 
Senator from Mississippi understands; and we may again have 
another revenue measure of a kindred character. 

Now, why was this distinction made with reference to classes of 
taxation? It was because we have a dual system of government. 
What was the object in the formation of a Federal Government? 
It was that the States, by thus uniting in one grand government 
could reach a method of taxation that, under the colonial system 
and the Confederation, could not be reached at all. It was the 


intention of the fathers (as the debates of the early time will 
clearly disclose) that the Government should be organized for, 


among other objects, the purpose of drawing to its support a 
method of taxation, if you please, or of labo which — 5 not 
be drawn by State authority and which would not, in any serious 
degree, interfere with such authority. 

True, when the Constitution was framed no limit was placed 
upon the power of taxation. I agree that that power in the 
General Government is plenary. have none of the constitu- 
tional scruple first suggested in practical form in 1828, and which 
now forms the leading plank“ in the Democratic platform, 
namely, that in the raising of revenue the General Government 
is tied down to a narrow line, to a pathway from which it can 
not diverge either to the right or to the left. It was, however, 
intended by the framers of the Constitution that in methods of 
taxation the General Government shouid not come in con‘lict 
with the States. Therefore the power of that Government to 
tax was confined originally and as far as practicable in its exer- 
cise to the levying of duties upon imports and to the imposition 
of excises, because excises could not be levied by the States in 
their separate capacity. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him one 
question? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will certainly do so, but I desire—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Iwish merely to ask what additional articles 
are made the subject of internal tax ation under the pending bill? 
Upon what articles is an excise tax imposed that were not tax- 
able before? = 

Mr. ALLISON. That isa very pertinent question. The in- 
come tax is the chief. 

Mr. GEORGE. And the tax on playing cards. 

Mr. ALLISON. The tax on playing cards. 

Mr. GEORGE. Those are all. 

Mr. ALLISON. Those are all. I will say to the Senator 
from Mississippi that I shall reach all those subjects later on. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not mean to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. ALLISON. I may say now that while it gives me pleasure 
to answer any interrogatories, yet the topic is of so multifarious 
a character, and the views of Senators are so variant and op- 
posed that I should prefer not to be interrupted, at least not 
until I have finished the line of thought I am now pursuing. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ishall not interrupt the Senator again. I 
thought the inquiry pertinent to that part of the argument the 
Senator had made. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is quite pertinent, and if the Senator had 
not information on the subject, of course it was proper to make 
the inquiry. [Laughter.] 

I maintain that in time of peace we should, in the main, carry 
on the Government by means of duties upon imports. The 
fathers so belioved, and a majority of our people cave s0 be- 
lieved from the organization of the Government until now. 

If that be true, then we reach another stage in the procedure, 
and that is how the duties upon imports are to be levied. The 
Democratic platform of 1892 for the first time says they can be 
levied for revenue only under the Constitution, and I under- 
stand that a majority of the Finance Committee of thisCham- 
ber, and especially the chairman of that committee, are trying to 
follow in the pathway of the resolvesof their party. But the levy- 
ing of duties (whether for revenue or for protection, and whether 
the manufacturers and producers of our own country be benefited 
or otherwise) depends upon the amount of revenue that has to 
be raised from year to year. In the estimates for the coming 
fiscal year, leaving out pensions, which are estimated at $145,- 
000,000, and leaving out postal revenues, which from the begin- 
ning of the Government have been regarded as revenues neces- 
sary and proper to sustain the Post-Office Department, there re- 

to be collected some $220,000,000. I speak, of course, in 
round numbers. 

Now, tne $220,000,000, if raised by means of tariff duties upon 
a revenue basis, can be and may be so distributed asin a large de- 
gree to afford consideration and protection to American laborers 
and American mechanics. And that is as far aswe on our side 
of the Chamber are required to go upon this question. It is for 
that reason that we say in levying the duties there should be a 
discrimination made for the encouragement and protection of 
those who labor in our own country, and in doing this we are 
following in the footsteps of the fathers. As has often been 
stated here perhaps it is unnecessary for me to allude to it again, 
but it is so pertinent that I can not avoid doing so—the second 
act of Congress, even before the full organization of the Govern- 
ment, bore at its head the following preamble: 

Whereas it is n in order to provide for the expenses of Govern- 
ment, for the payment of the ater debt, and for the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures that duties shall be levied upon goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported from foreign countries. 

So Mr. Madison and those who framed that law with him em- 
phasized thesituation by declaring in that preamble that the en- 
couragement and protection of manufactures” constituted one of 
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the reasons why they were levying duties upon imports. Imay 
y that perhaps with two exceptions (indeed, I make no excep- 
ion but the act of 1857) the purpose of that second act of Con- 
ss, as set forth in its preamble, was substantially observed in 
e tariff acts that followed, because, if we are to take the state- 
ment of the chairman of the Finance Committee in regard to the 
act passed in 1846 we must believe that even that act was a pro- 
5 measure as well as a measure for revenue. I do not agree 
with him with reference to the extent to which it was protec- 
tive, as stated by him in his able argument of yesterday, but I 
think that in a degree his statement is true. In discussing the 
sugartax he seated quote from the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES }— 

Ihave alread inted out the fact that under the Walker tariff allsugars 
were made dutlable at 30 per cent ad valorem, but it must also be borne in 
mind that forty-eight years ago the consumer paid 12 cents a pound for 
sugar, while at the present time he pays only 4 or 5 cents per pound at the 

ost. It may be estimated that 8 gee of sugar, when the Walker tariff 
ne 7 cost the purchaser 81, while that amount of money will now 


He means before this new tax to be imposed. , 

In 1846 the consumer of sugar paid 30 cents tax on 8 pounds; spus pro- 
yisions of the pending bill he will now pay 35 cents tax on 24 pounds, show- 
ing a reduction in favor of the bill before us of nearly 60 per cent even when 
compared with the great Democratic tariff of nearly a half century ago. 

In other words, 35.71 per centad valorem now as compared with 
80 per cent ad valorem forty-eight years ago is 60 percent less than 
it was then against the producer and in favor of the consumer. 
If that law, which he so clearly undertook to demonstrate yes- 
terday, be true as to sugar, it must be true as to nearly every 
article embraced in the Walker tariff bill of 1846, because the 

rices then upon the necessaries and luxuries of life were far 
e than those of to-day, and as the price goes down the 

rotection is diminished under an ad valorem rate. However, 
P shall allude to that later on. 

It is true, then, certainly, that with the exception of the period 
of the Walker tariff and theamended tariff of 1857, sre Douay laid 
down by the fathers has prevailed as respectsevery tariff bill that 
has ever been upon our statute books. Ihave heard it said in de- 
debate here and elsewhere that the tariff of 1816 was a revenue 
tariff. Itmay have soresulted, althoughitdid not produce much 
revenue, but it was not so intended by those who made it. 

We have had periods of free trade or tariff for revenue only, 
and we have had periods of protection. I think it can be said 
without fear of successfulcontradiction that the period of opera- 
tion of every tariff professedly for protection has been a period 
of industrial prosperity. Prosperity followed the tariff of 1824. 
It followed the tariff of 1842. It followed the tariff of 1861, 
and the years that ensued. We have had now uninterruptedly 
for thirty-three years the policy of levying revenue by discrim- 
inating duties in favorof American industry and American labor 
and the prosperity of this country during those years is without 
a lel in its history. 

tatistics are full and ample on this subject up to 1880, and I 
TORTOR as we all must, the fact that we are not in possession of 
full statistical information upon this subject, derived from the 
census not yet published in detail, but I wish to call attention to 
the census of 1890, so far as we have reliable data, and briefly to 
thegrowth and development ot ourcountry in the decade between 
the years 1880 and 1890 under the protective policy. 

The figures are to be found sufficiently elaborate for my purpose 
inCensus Bulletin No. 67, which gives the statistics of manufac- 
tures. These statistics disclose that between the years 1880 and 
1890 our manufactured products grew from $5,349,191,458 to 
$9,054,435,377 in value, or an increase of 69.27 per cent in value. 
But this does notdisclose the increase of manufactures as respects 
quantity; it merely states the increased value of manufactured 
products. It is true, as has been clearly shown by reports within 
our possession, that during all the years from 1880 to 1890 there 
wasa constant and progressive fall in prices under the tariff sys- 
temasitprevailed. So when we take$9,000,000,000 of productsin 
1890 as compared with $5,000,000,000 of like products in 1880, we 
must bear in mind that the $9,000,000,000 represent a product 
which, quantitatively considered, isincreased enormously beyond 
the money value stated in the census. Of course, I am dealing 
now only nagonera way with these topics. 

I haveanother table here, No. 379, issued on the 19th of March, 
which discloses the wealth of the United States in 1890 to be, in 
round numbers, $65,000,000,000, as compared with the sum of $43,- 
000,000,000 in 1880. ‘This wealth isdivided into groups, as shown 
by the table. Thesegroupsare the North Atantic division, South 
Atlantic division, North Central division, South Central divi- 
sion, and Western division. It discloses that in the North At- 
lantic division, which includes all the States of New England 
and also New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, the increase 
of wealth per capita during the decade was $23. The South At- 
lantic division, which embraces the great line of States ex- 
tending upon the Atlantic coast to Florida, increased their 


ears to $84, as against $23 
Central 
division of the West, embracing the States of Ohio, Indiana, 


wealth per capita during the ten 
in New England. Then if you take the great Nort 


Illinois, Michigan, Winconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, the wealth increased 
during the decade $197 per capita in those States. Again if 
you take the Southwestern division, embracing the great States 
of the Southwest, including Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and so on, the increase was $148 
per capita during the decade between 1880 and 1890. 

I call attention to this fact for the purpose of showing that 
under our protective system there was not only an enormous in- 
crease of wealth in the United States between 1880 and 1890, but 
thatthe increase was so diffused throughout our country as that 
it can not be said that it wasa mere aggregation or concentra- 
tion of wealth in a few States or localities nor that it was evi- 
dence of aggressions and robberies (according to the character- 
ization indulged in yesterday by the Senator from Indiana) of 
those manufacturers who are directly, in his view, the benefici- 
aries of a protective tariff. 

7 HOAR. The increase is greatest in the agricultural 
tes. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is greatest in the agricultural States, as 
the Senator from Massachusetts very properly reminds me. 

Mr. DOLPH. What of the Western division? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Western division embraces Montana. 
BA Nt Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and 
California. Theincrease of wealth per capita in those State be- 
tween 1880 and 1890, taking them all together, was greater than 
the increase in any other portion of our country. The statis- 
tics show the enormous increase of $1,000 per capita in the ten 
years, some of the States showing a larger and some a smaller 
rate of increase. Some of these States have taken their growth 
chiefly during this decade, hence the phenomenal increase there. 
If these statements be true, then, under the policy which the 
Republican party has during all these years pursued, for which 
itstands responsible, and which the Senator from Indiana yester- 
120 denounced in the severest terms, these States have progressed 
and developed in the wonderful degree which I have indicated. 

I have here another table, No. 378, also bearing date the 19th 
of March, 1894, which makes a comparison of the situation and 
condition of agriculture between 1880 and 1890, by States or 

roups of States. This table discloses that there has been an 
nerease in the value of farm lands bétween 1880 and 1890 of 
30.23 per cent, and that there has been an increase in the value 
of farm implements and machinery of 21.58 per cent, showing a 
vast increase of the use of farm machinery. AlthoughI have 
not time now to verify it, lassert without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that farm implements, without distinction, were in 1390 
worth not more than one-half as much as in 1880 at the manufac- 
turers’ price. In other words, notwithstanding agricultural im- 
plements have diminished in cost nearly 50 per cent, the value of 
of those implements in 1890 as compared with 1880 amounts to 
an increase of 21 per cent. showing in this respect the growth 
and development of the agricultural States of the Union as dis- 
closed by the census. And so of the products of the farm, such 
as butter, horses, swine, cattle, sheep, etc. These have all in- 
creased very greatly with but little d ution in price except 
only wheat and cotton. Thus it is that under this “policy of 
robbery and spoliation,” quoting from the Senator from Indiana, 
we find that every part of our country between 1880 and 1890 made 
rogress, and rapid progress, unless the census isa sham and alie. 
hus in manufactures and in agriculture we have made phe- 
nomenal progress. 

Mr. President, that being true under the protective policy dur- 
ing this third of acentury, we are asked to reverse this policy 
and adopt a new one. What isthe new policy? Itis thatthere 
shall be practically no protection. Ishalllater on discuss such de- 
tails of the bill 1 t ius interpretation, butclearly the policy 
is that there shall be no protection, or practically no protection, 
to American industry, American labor, or American products, 
and that in dealing with this great subject here we shall have in 
mind one sole aim and purpose, namely, to raise revenue for the 
support of the Government. 

t is proposed in changing the policy? The Senator from 
Indiana yesterday seemed to regret that the committee were 
going slow in thisrevolutionary projectof theirs. He regret- 
ted that they could not go faster in the bill before us in the di- 
rection of destruction of the policy of protection. In the course 
of his observations upon this subject he gave the reasons why 
they were progressing so slowly. After complimenting Robert 
J. Walker and his tariff of 1846, and stating the fact that the 
bill was passed through this Chamber in twelve days, he said: 

The public men of fifty years ago were not controlled or embarrassed b 


entangling alliances with great riches and giant monopolies: they mov. 
forward in their work, not as men wearing manacles and subject to mas- 
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ters, but with the free gait of conscious rectitude and absolute liberty of 
thought and action. The coercive power of consolidated and - 
Hons did not obstruct their patriotic efforts at every step nor impede their 
achievement of speedy and glorious results. 


I had no idea until the Senator from Indiana disclosed the fact 
that they had kept the pending bill in committee for seven long 
weeks, because the majority of that committee were during all 
those weeks wrestling and struggling with giant monopolies” 
that surrounded them everywhere. The Republicansofthecom- 
mittee have had no such trouble. Where is it and why is it 
that these giant monopolies and these oppressive trusts have 
been urging their views and struggling with the Committee on 
Finance so that seven weeks have had to be oceupied. by the 
committee in dealing with this question, beeause of disturbances 
which 3 years ago did not constitute an entanglement 
for Robert J. Walker, then Secretary of the'Treasury?.. ` 

Now, Mr. President, having said so much about the growth 


and development of our country, I desire to say a few words 
grownup. I. state here 
without fear of successful contradiction that, withadew,exeep- | 
tions {and those exceptions may be the ones which have given 
this committee so much trouble), there is not an industry or an 
oocupation in the United States that will not be greatly 1 j 
would 


with reference to our industries as thus 


if no yzed by this bill. With those exceptions: it 
seem that none of our great industries can survive, certainly 
none can have a healthy existence. To thus 3 
of great industries could never have entered minds of states- 
men during the early days of the Republic. They recognized 
the injustice of making sudden and radieal changes in rates, 


whereby invested capital and specially skilled labor could be and 


would be destroyed. n ; 

In so far as respects the merits: respectively of free trade and 
protection, we never had a’ sharpe 
aud 1833. During those years our country was unfortunately 
divided practically into two hostile eamps, one insisting upon 


absolute free trade and the other insisting upon reasonable pro- 


tection for our industries. That conflict, we will. agree; histori- 
cally, arose chiefly out of the existence of slave labor. It arose 
from the fact that at that time the chief productsof the Southern 
States, such as cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco, were ereated by 
the labor of slaves, who had practically no more motive to work 
than had the cattle in the fields. The confliot was sharper then 
than it has ever been since, etwas there observed at that 
time any attempt to ruthlessly destroy the protective system, 
which, at least in any form specially offensive to the advocates 
ofa revenue tariff, had bean in existence since 1824 only? The 
tariff of 1824 and the tariff of 1828 were the objective points of 
criticism in the debates of 1832 and 1833. I-do not intend to 
into that history except to say that the men of that period, sit- 
ting in these seats and ing with questions that were infinitely 
smaller then in their results than these are now, never dreamed 
of putting upon the free list, orat a single blow reducing by one- 
the ad ‘valorem. duty upon articles that form the basis of 

enormous industries, and the manufacture of which gives em- 
ployment to millions ot people in the United States. 

When, in 1833, Mr. Clay proposed his compromises measure in 
order 


that sec against the tariff of 1824 and the even ter hos- 
tility to the tariff of 1828, he brought forth a bill which was not to 


take effect for nine months after its passage, and was then toset: 
in motion à process of gradual reduction in the case of all duties 


which were over 20 per cent ad valorem. » One-tenth of the ex- 
cess was to be struck off after December, 1833, one-tenth every al- 
ternate year thereafter until December, 1841, when a further 
reduction was to be made of one-half the remainder of such ex- 
cess, and ‘finally, in July, 1842, the whole remaining residue of all 
duties in iexcess of 20 per cent was to be deducted. 

The rates of duty were then to be uniformly 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Mr. Clay placed in that bill a provision to which Imay 
have occasion to refer later on in the course of my remarks—a 
clause providing that the ad valorem feature should be based 
upon the value of the goods not at the foreign port of departure, 
but the value at the port of entry in the United States. In other 
words, when that reduction was made to 20 per cent it was a re- 
duction upon home valuation; and the change made from foreign 
valuation to home valuation, it was agreed in debate, amounted 
to at least 10 per cent. So when the compromise measure oi 
1833 was proposed, instead of making a complete revolution in 
a single year and making it take effect without the intermedi- 
ate effect of time, the statesmen of that day allowed the changes 
to run over a period of ten years, to enable the people of the 
United States who had placed their fortunes, their capital, and 
theirlaborin the different oceupatlons that were embraced within 
the tariff schedules, toadjustthemselvestothechange. Yet it is 
pro here to make this change — — without notice and 
without time for adjustment. It is well worth while for those 


r conilict than between 1831 | 


to ee ee South and to moderate the hostility felt in 
on 


Senators who sit upon the other side of the Chamber to look at 
the yeas and nays of that period in this body. It is well worth 
their while to take some account of the statesmen who then lived 
and who recognized the injustice and oppression of dealing with 
this great question of the industries and the labor of ovr coun- 
try in the summary manner proposed in this bill. 

Now, what are these industries? Ihave shown you chat in the 
year 1890 they amounted to more than 80, 000,000, 000. Do Sena- 
tors bear in mind the full significance of that statement? Is 
it to be whistled down the wind by the assertion that this is a 
matter affecting only a few thousand people, although con- 
fronted with a production of over 89,000, 000, 000 in a single year? 
Tam speaking now of the products alone. In the manufacture 
of these products there is invested a capital of $6,133,000,000, as 
against about $3,000,000,000in 1880. -So that the capital invested 
in manufactures has doubled in a decade. 

T have not been able to analyze this table and all the figures I 
have before me, but it is disclosed that there are more than 
4,500,000 men and women directly engaged in these industries; 
and if it be true, as it is generally believed to be true, that each 
person is re: ble for at least two more, making three per- 
Sons, here are 15.000, 000 people in the United States who are 
to be directly disturbed in their occupations by a single thrust 
at them by the majority of the Senate. 

But that is not all. There are lying behind and all around 
these laborers great industries collateral to those. “The rail- 
=, transportation interests now comprise as many as 174,000 
Miles of road, or an inerease of 90,000 miles (more than double) 
since 1880. 

What are these railways? They are the distributers of the 
89,000, 000,000 of products from the men who produce them in the 
factories to those who consume them in other parts of our com- 
mon country, and who are themselves also engaged in produc- 
tion. But that is not all. This question tou the farmer, 
who produces the food for all these millions; it touches the trans- 
Porters by water as well as by cail; it touches every interest and 
very indident in the life of 70,000, 000 people, and yet we sit 
serenely here and undertake to overturn the policy that has 
resulted in the-building up of all these vast interests which sup- 
ply employment, in all the great avenues of production and dis- 
tribution, to all these millions of our people. 

;Ldonot intend to go into details, but I might take illustra- 
tion. after illustration of the growth of our manufactures. Take 
the ease of pig iron, which is a representative industry. Some 
onehassaid youcanmark the civilization of a nation by ascertain- 
ing how much ironit consumes. We increased our product and 
consumption of pig iron from a little less than 4,000,000 tons in 
1880 to 9,000, tons in 1890. Take the manufacture of cotton. 
According to the census bulletin of manufactures, the increase 
in the value of the product of the cotton industry, including knit 
and woven goods, from 1880 to 1890, amounted to $74,000,000, the 
produet of 1880 being 8192,000, 000 in round numbers, and that 
of 1890 3267,000,000, and during this time there has been acon- 
stant diminution of the price, so that the increased value of the 
; ec ot only partially represents the inereased quantity pro- 

uced, 

In 1833, when the compromise tariff was passed, there were 
only two or three cotton mills in all of the States that produced 
raw cotton, In 18801 find the productof cotton goods in the South- 
ern States to have been 816,356,000 in round numbers. In 1890, 
within a single decade, in that section of our country where 
the cotton fiber is grown there was an increase in the manufac- 
tures of cotton from $16,000,000 to 341,000,000. Other portions 
of our country have also increased in cotton manufacture. This 
is true, for example, of New York and New Jersey, the Middle 
States, and New England, although the New England States in- 
creased their cotton manufactures between 1880 and 1890 less, 
relatively, than any of the other great States that manufac 
ture that staple. These figures show that this industry is per- 
meating the Southern States, and in time that region of our 
country must become the leading manufacturing section for this 
great product. 

Mr. HOAR. With the policy we have now. 

Mr. ALLISON. As theSenator from Massachusetts suggests, 
with a policy that would sustain the manufacture of this product 
in our own country. But if those who produce cotton fiber are 
to be the hewers of wood and the drawers of water to Great 
Britain, Germany, Belgium, and France in the product of the 
great manufactures of cotton, thenof course they will, as respects 
this product, be relegated tothe situation and position they were 
in before 1850. If the public mind of our country has reached 
a point where it is determined to depart from a poliey which 
has made us strong and great among the nations and which has 
marvelously diversified the occupations and industries of our 
people, I insist that it shall be departed from by gradual steps, 
after the manner pursued by the statesmen of sixty years ago, 
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rather than by the revolutionary method presented by the bill 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, having said thus much respecting the growth 
and development of the country under the gey of protection, 
I think I ought to say one word more. od faith in legisla- 
tion requires that the people who have learned the various oc- 
cupations which that policy has opened up to them shall not be 

eprived of the opportunity to earn a livelihood in their accus- 
med vocations. Take the case of men who twenty years ago 
entered our factories. They are now so situated that they can 
not change their occupations, This is true of practically all 
people who are engaged in industrial enterprises in all parts of 
the country requiring skill in manufacture. Are we to turn 
them out of the occupations to which they have devoted their 
lives, and give them no opportunity for AREEN others? 
That is undoubtedly what, by the passage of this bill, will be 
done. Innew occupations, of course, their wages will beless, and 
with the reduction of wages men will necessarily bs obliged to 
reduce the modeof living of themselves and their families. 

I wish to say in that in the United States throughout 
the entire period from to 1893, when this new tariff policy 
was for the first time prac threatened, the laboring z peo” 
ple of our country enjoyed comforts and luxuries enjoy 
equal measure by no people on the globe. 

. HIGGINS. Or have been enjoyed at any other time. 

Mr. ALLISON. Or have been enjoyed at any other time. 
Not only that, but, as is shown by the report which the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] made in 1891, based upon ab- 
solute data gathered by the ioner of Labor, the wagesof 
labor in the United States were higherin 1891 than they were at 
any prior period in our history. -Not only were they higher 
— ERE but they had a ter purchasing power than at 
any former period. If this bill becomes law the wages of labor 
must be greatly reduced; and that, asevery reflecting man must 
appreciate, be no easy matter to aceomplishas respects those 
industries which are in a condition to survive the severe com- 
petition of other countries in uction: > 

- Mr. President, the policy of protection and the results of that 
policy will be fully discussed’ in the course of the debate which 
was opened yesterday by the Senator from Indiana. All phases 
of the question, as exhibited by the ration of the McKinle 
act, an at so much and so unjustly derided, will be presen 
and analyzed in this Chamber before the pending measure shall 
come to a final vote. I shall therefore on this occasion indulge 
merely in some general statements preliminary to the detailed 
exa tion Which I propose to make later of the bill reported 
by the Finance Committee: ` $ 

There are several prime objections tothe measure. The first 
which I shall consider is that it undertakes to establish ad valo- 
rem rather than specific duties upon imported articles. The 
Senator from Indiana, recognizing that this isan assailable point 
in the bill, stated yesterday that 
the interest of the protected manufacturers and in order that 
they might make additional exactions. He stated that the ad 
valorem system is the true one, and he illustrated what he meant 
by asking— 

What kind of an idea does the purchaser obtain of the amount of tariff tax 


he pays on cotton cloth when he finds that on one kind of cotton cloth, not 
exceeding 50 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, the 


duty assessed is 2 8 uare yard; or another kind 3 and 
not exceeding 100 s to the square inch, counting the warp and fil iS 
the duty is 2} cents per square yard; if bleached, 3 cents per square yard; 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 4 cents per square yard? 


If the Senator from Indiana had read the bill he would have 
found that his illustration would confuse us all, because the very 
thing of which he complains is in the Wilson bill and was not 
changed by the Senate Finance Committee. Let me read from 


the bill: 


Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, GOLOTA GAISA painted, or printed, and 
notexceeding 60 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 1 
cent per square yard; it bleached, 1} cents per square yard; if dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or printed, 2 cents per square yard, etc. 

That is paragraph No, 252. That is the first illustration. The 
second which the Senator from Indiana took was paragraph 253. 
Let us read thus; 

£53. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
ex and not exceeding one hun threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp and 83 1} cents per square yard; if bleached, 1} cents 
per square yard: if dyed, colored, stained, eee or printed, 2} cents per 
Square yard: Provided, That on all cotton cloth not exceeding one hundred 
Geel holes ae — oy toem onting . 5 tal and amg; not bleached, 

„colored. sta: A or valued at over 6! cents uare 
yard, 20 Per cent ad vata ayi d E 


And 80 on. 

The very illustration, therefore, to which the Senator from 
Indiana invited our attention as demonstrating the enormity and 
outrage of the McKinley act, has been perpetuated in the pend- 


orom. 


especific duties are levied in. 


ing bill. But the Senator, proceeding in further illustration, 
says: 

When the farmer goes to town and amongst other things for his house- 
hold gets a supply of pearl buttons for their home-made shirts, he is in- 
formed, if the subject is mentioned at all, that the tarif tax on them is only 2} 
cents per line. It sounds like a very small thing 

Says the Senator— 
and though hs does not understand how it is done, yet he is not startled or 
indignant as he would be if he knew the real facts in the case. 

II the pending measure becomes a law, and this good farmer, 
so graphically and sympathetically described by the Senator 
from Indiana, then goes to town as the Senator pictures him 
going to buy buttons, he will find the duties on such articles 

xed and declared in these words: 

Buttons commercially known as agate buttons, 25 par cent ad valorem; 
pearl and shell buttons, wholiy or partially manufactured, 1 cent per line 
per gross and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

This bill perpetuates the phraseology complained of, only re- 
ducing the rate. 

In addition to the disturbancecreated in the mind by the term 
„line,“ the farmer will be also disturbed by the question as to 
the meaning of a gross,“ unless he is f th this mode 
of computation. So if this excellent farmer picks up and reads 
the speech of the Senator from Indiana and then turns to the 
bill he will find that the iniquity which he had fondly hoped to 
see corrected still remains. 

But I have often wondered what this farmer would think if 
he were to make the inquiry as to the change proposed respect- 
ing the duties provided in the bill. The duties, as 
vary from 10 per cent all the way to 25, 35, and 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The first thing that would puzzle our farmer friend, it seems to 
me, would be the very meaning of the term ad valorem.” He 
would know, of course, for our American farmers are intelligent 
men, that it is an ancient term that has been handed down to us 
from centuries long gone by. But he would naturally ask of the 
Senator from Indiana, Where is this ad valorem to be found?” 
The Senator might reply, It is to be found in the that 
surround the Ural Mountains,“ or in the interior of France 
or Germany or Austria, or in India. <A section of the bill pro- 
vides that goods shall not be valued in the United States, at oe 
Henry Clay and all the leading Democrats of his period voted 
they should ba valued, but that they are to be valued in the 
principal markets of the country of production or where the 
goods are purchased. Now, if any American citizen should at- 
tempt to ascertain the value of an imported article from the new 
rule of ad valorems laid down in this bill he would be fortunate 
if he did not have to undertake a voyage to a foreign country to 
obtain the information. 

But in any event he would also find that the value, whatever 
it might be declared to be in these foreign countries, rested solely 
upon the judgment, fallible. as that must be, of some appraiser in 
the city of New York, New Orleans, or San Francisco. That judg- 
ment will, of course, depend much upon the appearanee of the 
article. which may be a most fallacious guide. 

Yet the bill is full of ad valorem duties, so called, and de- 
elared by the promoters of the bill to be the just rule in all cases. 
Let me give some illustrations. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator does that, will he allow me 
to suggest to him that the Senator from Indiana makes up for 
his reduction on the buttons by proposing to increase the tax on 
5 farmer's shirt—the collars and cuffs—to 55 per cent ad va- 

orem? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is a very wise and good yy re 
The farmer saves a little on the pearl buttons, although he finds 


it made up elsewhere, 

I undertake to say that while on the surface it ht 7 
pear that an ad valorem valuation is the more equitable, if I 
may use that word, it is really the most 5 and unjust. 
If these ad valorems are to remain in the bill as they are, then 
at the proper time I shall move to insert the principle ted 
in the compromise act of 1833, that these ad valorems shall be 
on the market value at the principal markets of the. United 
States rather than at the principal markets of the countries 
from which the goods were exported. Certainly thehome mar- 
ket value can more easily be ascertained. 

There is no constitutional impediment which I have been able 
to see as to such a home valuation. If we can adopt an ad va- 
lorem system based on the valuation in the principal markets 
of other countries, we can surely adopt a system based on the 
valuation in the principal markets of our own country. 

Let me illustrate the application of the ad valorem system as 
it must be interpreted under this bill. The law now in force 
1 upon imported hay a duty of $t a ton. The Wilson bill 
as it left the House of Representatives reduced the rate to 82 a 


* 
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ton. The Finance Committee of this body changes that provi- 
sion into one levying a dutyof 20 per centadvalorem. Thereis 
laid down in sectien 40 of the bill the principle that dutiable 
value means the ordinary wholesale value or price in the country 
whence the exportation is effected. 

Now, hay comes from the Dominion of Canada into our country 
along a border line or artificial boundary of more than 4,000 
miles. Weare therefore opening up to the farmers of the Do- 
minion of Canada our market for hay in competition with our 
own farmers, at a rate of 20 per cent ad valorem. That hay 
will come from Nova Scotia; from New Brunswick; from the up- 

r and lower provinces of Canada; it will come from Manitoba. 

this 20 per cent ad valorem to be levied upon hay at Halifax 
or at St. Johns or at Montreal? Those are certainly the princi- 
pal markets of the Dominion of Canada. 

* Canada, especially, produces considerable hay, which it ex- 
rts to this country. Those of us who have passed through 
ova Scotia and New Brunswick have seen that those provinces 
constitute a great hay field, Ls ig from 1 to3 tons per acre. 
The Canadians have a market such as is not enjoyed by the 
t body of our farmers even in New England, because they 
ve a market by sea, which is cheaper than the markets of 
our own country by rail. Hay may be valued at St. Johns at $3 
a ton, and at some port of embarkation in Nova Scotia at per- 
haps a dollar a ton, so that when it comes into the Boston mar- 
ket 1 ton of hay will pay 20 per cent upon a dollar a ton, and 
another will pay 20 per cent upon a do and a half, depend- 
ing upon the virtue and intelligence of the appraiser who ha 
pens to appraise the goods, and the place from whence exported, 
showing that there can not be an invariable rule of value under 
the ad valorem system. It is useless to multiply illustra- 
tions—I could give many—to show the injustice of ad valorem 
rates. In my judgment, if the pending measure becomes law, 
then under existing conditions, or under any conditions likely 
in such case to arise, it will, in the nature of acy be prac- 
tically impossible to collect therevenue or carry on the business 
of the Government. This may be deemed a strong statement, 
but I do not believe it to be too strong. Let us , eno for a mo- 
ment at the machinery by which our customs laws are neces- 
sarily administered. e foreign value is first found in the in- 
voice with the certificate of the consul attached; then the goods 
are appraised at the pode of entry by the appraisers. 

Who are the appraisers and where are they located? In the 
city of New York there is one general a A ae rand an assist- 
ant appraiser who remains in the office with him, giving general 
directions. There are ten other assistant appraisers, making in 
alleleven assistant appraisers at the portof New York. Seventy 
per cent of all our importations of foreign goods—the goods de- 
scribed in this bill—arrive at the port of New York for entry. 

In addition to the staff of appraisers and assistant appraisers 
mentioned as at the pe of New York, there are at that port sev- 
enty-five persons who are called examiners. Those examiners 
are pl under the orders of the ten assistant appraisers. 
Each of those assistant appraisers has some particular class of 
articles or set of schedules to deal with. 

I examined the subject of appraisements at the port of New 
York and other ports with care and in detail at one time in 
company with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
and he late Senator Beck, of Kentucky, who was then an active 
member of the Committee on Finance, and aided in the prepara- 
tion of the bill known asthe administrative bill. We then found 


complicated of methods. Itis possible for us to ascertain the 
current value in our domestic markets. The method provided 
by the bill is not only complicated, but it is antiquated. There 


is not a civilized nation on the face of the globe which adopts it 
to-day as the best method. 

I have before me while Is 
nations of Europe France, 


ak the latest tariffsof the leading 
lgium, Germany, Italy, and all the 


nations of the Continent—which have much better facilities for 
appraisal under the method proposed by the pending bill than 
have we in the United States. These countries lie contiguous 
to each other, and the market prices in each are easily ascer- 
tainable in the other, yet there is not a country in Europe which 
has a tariff based upon ad valorems. An ad valorer: tariff is a 
tariff of ignorance and not of e Pat and I accept whatever 
portion of that remark may be app icable to myself. 

Other nations in making up their tariffs make them up by the 
aid of experts who know the value of the goods as compared with 
their weight or measure. So we see in the tariffs to which I have 
referred, of France and of Germany, the most minute details of 
instruction—charging so many marks or francs, as the case may 
be, per kilogram, q tal, pound, yard, meter, or whatever the 
measure may be, of len th orof weight. That system is simple 
and easy of execution. Here are the ad valorems all marked out 
in detail, and stated in connection with the specific duties. Wh 
is it that those countries have not adopted ad valorems whic 
they themselves have marked out through their own experts? 
It is said it is because by the reduction of the price of the article 
the duty thereby will be increased. That is true in a sense of ad 
valorems, but there is no better illustration of the reduction of 
the price of an article than is to be found in the increase of ad 


valorems. 
When we d the sugar tariff in 1883 I remember well it 
was intended that we should make an average rate of 45 per 


cent. We imposed a specific duty, and that poata duty of 45 

r cent rose within two years to a duty of 59, 60, and 70 per cent. 

ow? By a reduction in the price of sugar. 

I have here, as I have said, various foreign tariffs, which I sub- 
mitto the Senate. Here, for example, is the tariff of Great Brit- 
ain, which levies a duty upon 38 articles, all of them specific 
and not one ad valorem. France levies a duty on 619 articles, 
all specific, none ad valorem. 

Here is the complicated and extended tariff of France, a eoun- 
try which lies in the heart of Europe, and whose tariff is intended 
for the protection of her own people against surrounding compe- 
tition, and yet France puts in her tariff nothing but specific 
duties. Austria has 357 specific rates; Russia 440 specific rates, 
with here and there an ad valorem rate. Formerly the Russian 
tariff was principally onan ad valorem basis, but now it is specific. 
So with Germany. Germany has only twoad valorem rates; all 
the others are specific. Italy has only one ad valorem rate; all 
the others arespecific. S has only one ad valorem, and so on. 

That, Mr. President, is the experience of all the nations which 
have dealt with tariffs, and yet because we have not either the in- 
dustry or the knowledge of isl on these questions to deal 
with the real values, we simply insert ad valorem duties through- 
out the length and breadth of the pending bill. 

The reason given in the Committee on Finance for this action 
was that by the reduction of the price of articles there would bə 
an increased rate of duty, as though the reduction of the price 
was a thing to be deprecated. I can say without fear of success- 
ful contradiction that with the exception of Robert J. Walker, 
there has never been any Secretary of the Treasury up to this 
moment who has recommended ad valorem duties as the basis of 
tariff schedules. On the contrary, every Secretary, or practi- 
cally every one who has dealt with this question, deprecated the 
ad valorem system. 

I hold in my hand a report made by Secretary Manning, Mr. 
Cleveland's former Secretary of the Treasury, whose ability 
and intelligence upon these subjects and whose integrity as re- 
spects the great administration of his office no one doubts. 
call the attention of Senators to the report, because it is well 
worth reading. It is Senate Executive Document No. 72, Forty- 
ninth Congress, first session. In that report Secretary Man- 
ning deals with this question at great length, and quotes from 
every Secretary of the Treasury from Albert Gallatin down. I 
wish to detain the Senate a few moments by reading some of the 
quotations made by Secretary Manning. e says: 

* one of the most illustrious of my predecessors, Mr. Gallatin, said 


. lthout any view to an increase of revenue, but in order to guard as far 
as possible against the value of goods being underrated in the invoices, it 
would be eligible to lay specificduties on all such articles, now paying duties 
ad valorem, as may be susceptible of that alteration." 

Secretary Manning qnores at greatlength from Mr. Crawford 
of Georgia, who was retary of the Treasury in 1817. I will 
say in passing that in 1817 Mr. Crawford made an elaborate re- 
port upon thequestion of ad valorems, following thetariff of 1816, 
suggesting an elaborate system concerning valuations and the 
administration of the revenue laws. The legislation of 1816 pro- 
viding for a large number of ad valorem duties, Mr. Crawford, 
after examination of the subject, suggested that one hundred 
articles theu having an ad valorem rate should be given a spe 
cific rate; and when the tariff was revised in 1824 that suggestion 
was, so far as practicable, followed. 
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Secretary Manning continues: 


Mr. Crawford specifies over one hundred articles, the list of which is 
printed in his 88 whereon he advised that the rates be changed from ad 
valorem to specific, 


It will be remembered that the Henry Clay compromise tariff 
of 1833 was to end with ad valorem rates. I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate now to what Levi Woodbury, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, who certainly was a Democrat of influence and 
power in his time, suggested in 1841, 

Secretary Manning continues: 

The records of this De ment, especially the circular letters and reports 
of my predecessor, Mr. Levi Woodbury, show, during the last years of the 
life of the “compromise arrangement of 1833, when the average rates were 
approaching, or had reached, the limit of 20 per cent, that false invoices, 

ervaluations, and the nameless and numberless devices to circumvent, 
baffle, and defraud the Treasury, when attempting to apply an ad valorem 
system, were in lively and successful operation. Much the same things 
were said ani done then about customs frauds, in and out of Congress, by 
manufacturers and importers, their agents and representatives, as are done 
and said now in 1886, so uniform are recurrent events in the life of a gov- 
ernment as of individuals, and so small in circumferences are the circles of 
human transactions. 


Walter Forward, who I agree was a Secretary of the 
Treasury, but who had some experience in the tariff of 1846, 
said in 1849; 


With a view to guard the revenue against fraudulent undervaluations 
which can not be entirely prevented by the existing scheme of ad valorem 
duties, specific duties are pro in nearly all cases when practicable. 
The operation of the system of specific duties may not be perfectly equal in 
all cases, in respect to the value of the articles included under it. ut thisin- 
convenienceis more than compensated by thesecurity of the revenue against 
evasions, and by the tendency of specific duties to exclude worthless and in- 
ferior articles, by which purchasers and consumers are often imposed on. 


As I pass, I wish to call attention to what Secretary Manning 
himself said about the tariff of 1846. He said that— 


The tariff law of 1846 was a tariff of comparatively low ad valorem rates, 
but under it undervaluations seem to have aboun: 


He seems to have differed with the Senator from Indiana, who 
thinks that, compared with 35 per cent ad valorem, they were 
enormously high ad valorem rates. 

I perhaps ought to read more extracts from the different Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury, but I wish to call attention to a fur- 
ther observation made by Secretary Manning himself upon this 
subject: 

These obvious aa rp and hardships are, I think, inherent in any ad 
valorem system. The experience of the Government in 1817, sixty-nine 

ears ago, when ad valorem rates were less by one-half, ail two-thirds, 
than now. and the illuminating report of my predecessor, Mr. Crawford, 
whose correct Judgment has been attested by the praise of Mr. Gallatin, 
warn us that even with a large scaling down of ad valorem rates by a hori- 
zontal reduction, or any other reduction, the inequalities and hardships of 


an ad valorem system and the attempting or perpetrating of frauds on the 
revenue are not likely to come to an end. 


Another remark of Mr. Manning's is the following; and how 
much truer it is to-day than it was even in his lifetime! 


business, whether it be in buying and selling, or manufacturing merchan- 
dise, or the r: Sabet Beak mr EN or in usiness, or in brokerage 
business, or in steamship business, come from the large volume of business 


That was the opiniompof Secretary Manning when he wrote 
that report in 1886, as to the injustice done honest men by those 
who were willing to defraud the revenue outofasmall percentage 
of the amount of duties. 

I shall make just one other quotation from him on this subject. 
He says: 

n rh a 
valorem system isin the facr that, under the former, duties aro levied oye 


tive test, which can be applied by our officers while the merchandise is 


the possession of the Government, and according to a standard which is 


altogether national and domestic. That would be partially true of an ad 
valorem system levied upon home value,” but there are constitutional im- 
pediments in the way of such a system which appear to be insuperable. 


I do not know one constitutional impediment. It certainly 
was not one which required Mr. Calhoun in the year 1833 to 
vote t Mr. Clay’s amendment for home valuation. Mr. 
Manning adds: 

Butunderan ad valorem system, the facts to which 
tobe 2 rom must be gathered 17 5 places many 5 teint sear naa 
under umstances most unfavorable to the administration of justice. 

I might make many other quotations from that distinguished 
Democratic Secretary and from other Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury upon this subject, but certainly what I have said must be 
taken as conclusive regarding the opinions of those who have 


tered the Treasury in days gone by, respecting th 
tion of ad valorem 8 2 „ 


Wednesday, April 4, 1894. 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, when interrupted yesterday 
I was discussing the question of ad valorem as contradistin- 
guished from specific duties. I have shown, as I think, fully, 
how difficult it is to ascertain by the rule laid down in the pend- 
ing bill the value of the various imported articles. The ad va- 
lorem, as we are told, upon which the duty must be collected 
is the market value of the article in the principal markets of . 
the country whence exported. I thiak it will be clear to all 
whowill investigate the subject that such ascertainment is prac- 
tically impossible. If it be impossible in its nature, it must 
meet with greater embarrassment when we find twenty or thirty 
or perhaps fifty appraisers in different ports of the United States 
undertaking each for himself to estimate the value. Yet the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], in his opening remarks 
upon this subject, in speaking of the virtues and loveliness of the 

alker tariff of 1846, stated that its chief merit was that there 
were no duties or valuations provided for in it but ad valorems. 

In the course of his observations he took occasion to quote 
a fewsentences from Mr. Blaine’s book, and he then undertook 
to gather from those sentences the impression that that great 
statesman andwriter believed that the Walker tariff was a bless- 
ing to the people; of the United States. I commend those who 
are interested in that discussion to the two chapters in Mr. 
Blaine’s book upon that question, as well as to the current his- 
tory of the times, to show whether the deductions of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana are the true deductions to make from those 
chapters. Mr. Blaine, I agree, was undertaking in those chap- 
ters to set forth thecontentions of the two great political parties of 
the time as respects the subject of free trade or tariff for rev- 
enue only, and a tariff which should carry in its provisions pro- 
tection to American labor and American industry. 

Anyone who will read those chapters will see that Mr. Blaine 
himself, as well as those who have studied carefully the histo 
of that time, find other reasons for the prosperity that follow 
the year 1846 than are to be found in the Walker tariff, although 
if I were to follow in the pathway of the Senator from Indiana I 
could draw from his speech the consolation that the Walker 
tariff as compared with other tariffs in our history was itself a 
protective measure. I wish to read from Mr. Blaine a sentence 
or two upon this subject. He gives first the position of the free 
traders in regard to the tariff and then quotes the reasons, which 
seem to have made an impression upon him, as to the real situ- 
ation during the years immediately following the tariff act of 
1846. He states: 

While admitting the general correctness of the free-traders' statements as 
to the pr rous condition of the country, they call attention to the fact 
that directly after the enactment of the tariff of 1846 the great famine oc- 
curred in Ireland, followed in the ensuing years by short ad in Europe. 
The prosperity which came to the American agriculturist was therefore from 
causes beyond the sea, and not at home, causes which were transient, in- 
deed, almost accidental. Moreover, an exceptional condition of affairs ex- 
isted in the United States in consequence of our large acquisition of terri- 
tory from Mexico at the close of the war, and the subsequent and almost 
immediate discovery of gold in California. 

A new and extended field of trade was thus opened, in which we had the 
monopoly, and an enormous surplus of money was speedily created from 
the products of the rich mines on the Pacific coast. At the same time 
Europe was in convulsion from the revolutions of 1848, and production was 
materially hindered over a large part of the continent. disturbance 
had searcely subsided when three leading nations of Europe, England, 
France, and Russia, engaged in the wasteful and expensive war of the 
Crimea. This struggle began in 1853 and ended in 1856, and d those 
years it increased consumption and decreased production abroad, and tox 
aur „ the grain fields of Russia from any competition with the United 

And soon, accounting for the 8 prosperity of our coun- 
try during the few years that followed the year 1846. But the 
Senator from Indiana, by way of emphasis as respects this pe- 
riod, goes on to state in his observations that prosperity contin- 
ued until the period of the war. He says: 

The political campaigns of 1848, 1852, 1856, and 1860 were Gevoid of tariff 
issuesand tarif debates, because of the great and general business 


rity which then existed under the ad valorem, revenue, Democratic tariff 
aw then in operation. 


Now, it is well known to those who read the history of our 
country that although there was apparent prosperity, or, if you 
please real pros eg during the years immediate. 13 
the passage of the Walker tariff act, it is just as well known that 
that prosperity ended in the year 1857, and that from that time 
forward there was in this country deep and widespread dis tress. 
Indeed that distress began before 1857, the period I have named. 
That distress is portrayed by President Buchanan in his annual 
message delivered to Congress in 1857, which I commend to the 
Senator from Indiana and to those who agree with him as re- 
spects the condition of the country during the years from 1857 
to 1860. his annual message to Congress in 1857 President 
Buchanan states that— 


We have possessed all of the elements of national wealth in rich abund- 
ance, and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, our country in its 
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monmary. interests is at the present moment in a deplorable condition. 

the midst of unsurp productions of agricultural and 
in all the elements of national wealth, we find ourmanufactures t 
our public works retarded, our ente 

doned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown out of employment and re- 
duced to want. 

That was the language used by Mr. Buchanan in his annual 
message of 1857. Senators will remember that notwithstanding 
there was then a complicated situation between the Northern 
and Southern States, a House of Representatives in consonance 

with the views expressed by Mr. Buchanan in 1857 as respects 
the situation of our industries was elected in 1858. The Congress 
then elected began the work of reforming the tariff, and passed 
the bill known as the Morrill tariff bill, named from Senator 
_ MORRILL, who then was and from that time to the present has 


been an honored member of one or the other House of Congress.’ 


That tariff 
Means of the House and was passed during the year 1860, 
the cloud of war lowered over the United States. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to 
ask him a question, merely to emphasize one of his positions? 

Mr. ALLISON. Cer y: ; 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ishould like to ask the Senator if we are 
to understand him as orguing that the Ae small reduction 
made between the tariff of 1846 and thatof 1857 had the effect of 
throwing this country into commercial ‘and economic convul- 
sions? 

Mr. ALLISON. I thank the Senator for asking me that ques- 
tion, and he truly asks it in the line of my observations. My 
observations were intended to show, quoting from Mr. Blaine, 
that the prosperity which followed the tariff act of 1848 was 
largely if not wholly due to the outside and extraneous infin- 
ences so well stated by Mr. Blaine in his Twenty Years of Con- 
gress, and that those extrinsic and outside circumstances had 
expended themselves by 1857. The tariff of 1846 as amended by. 
the tariff of 1857 produced the distress and disaster that ap- 
peared, as related by Mr. Buchanan, in the latter t of 1857. 


bill was formulated by the Committee on Ways = 
ore 


Mr. FRYE. That was the first time it had a chance to pro. 
duce its logical results. 
Mr. ISON.. As the Senator from Maine well interposes, 


the first time that the tariff of 1846 had an opportunity to act 
upon the people of the United States without reference to ex- 
traneous circumstances it was shown to produce distress among 
them, not only among those en e 
but also the great agricultural interests of the period. 

T repeat, the question of the repeal of the ad valorem of 1846 
was one of the agitating questions in 1858. The Morrill tariff 
bill passed the House of Representatives, if I remember cor- 
rectly, during the long session of 1860, and passed this body dur- 
ing the short session of 1860~61, and then received the signature 
of a Democratic President, James Buchanan. So whatever there 
was of the tariff of 1846 was distrusted first and finally repudi- 
ated by 8 people before the cloud of war settled upon 
our country. 

Mr, President, having gone over the question of ad valorem 
dutieswhich preyail and are paramount in the pending bill, £ 
wish to call attention to the bill itself as respects the exceptions 
made to this rule in the tariff. Iam at a loss to know why the 
exceptions have been made. Iam ata loss to know why it is 
that in the widely extended schedule of iron and steel, where it 
is almost impossible to disti between the finòr article and 
the coarser or cruder article by the mere touch of the finger or 
or glance of the eye, the committee have uniformly, or nearly 
A REOT ted ad valorems. It is true that in a few items 
taken out of this general list they have provided for specifies. 

I shall be glad to have some Senator who has charge of the 
bill state why it is that in the bill as passed by the House and 
in the bill as reported to the Senate, tin plate, one of the largest 
importations of the steel product, is taken out of the general 
clauses respecting iron and steel, and why inthe House billit is 
put in ata cent. and a fifth a pound, while by the Senate commit- 
tee it is reduced to 1 cent a pound? I should be glad now to 
know why that was done in contravention of the general sched- 
ule, I have been told that it was done because the importers of 
tin plate desired that there should be no opportunity for fraud 
as against them, and that therefore they prefer aspecific rather 
than an.ad valorem duty. 

If importers and manufacturers could be consulted as respects 
the — 2 features of the bill (I mean the honest importers who 
purchase their goods and who do not appear here as the con- 
signees of foreign manufacturers), they would say that as to all 
these schedules and wherever possible they would prefer specific 
to ad valorem duties. 

: The Senate committee has inserted an amendmentmak the 
auly upon coal specific. Ifit is necessary, in order that re 


be an honest valuation of the 1 the pe ager 
we must import a an 


Indiana said the other day, and i 


measure them according to their true value, why is it that we 
have a ifie duty of cents per ton upon coal in this bill? 
Surely there is no item in the bill as to which it would be easier 
to ascertain the market value at the place of production than 
coal. Yet coal is inserted here because the people who produce 
coal in the United States know that an ad valorem duty upon 
that article would be practically no duty at all. Therefore, for 
the purpose of availing ourselves of the influences that surround 
the production of coal in our own country, and for the purpose 
of protecting the American producers of that article, we find in 
the bill a specific duty. 

What is true of coal is also true of iron ore. The people of 
the United States who delve into the ground and draw from its 
bowels iron ore and coal were not to be put oſf by the committee 
with the idea of an ad valorem duty. 2 

It is proposed to place upon raw sugar a duty of 1 centa pound 
and upon refined sugar a duty of 1 cent and thirty-cight and 
a half one-hundredths of a cent. This, according to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana is a difference of thirty-eight 


and a half one-hundredths of a cent between raw sugar and re- 


fined sugar. Why was it that that great distinction was made 
in the schedule as respects sugar? It was because those who 
framed the bill intended that there should be a measure of pro- 
tection to the persons who are engaged in producing sugar in 
the United States, whether it be sugar from cane or beets or 
sorghum, 

Mr. HAWLEY, If the Senator from Iowa will allow me, there 
may be another reason. I find it in the words of the Senator 
from Indiana. He said: 


Concessions are apparent which have been unwillingly made, and only 
when found absolutely necessary in order tosecure its passage. 


Mr. ALLISON. That may have been a reason as applied to 
the articles I have described., But here we have a dissertation 
from the majority of the committee upon the beauty and loveli- 
ness of ad valorem duties in order that there may be a correct 
measure of value by which to estimate duties, and yet when we 
come to the great interests of coal, sugar, and. iron ore we find 
that the ad valorem system is blown to the winds and these 
industries are given specific duties. I assert without fear of 
successful contradiction that specific duties have found their 
way into this bill because the people who produce these articles 
in this ee knew, as the committee must have been con- 
vinced, that.ad valorems would present no measure of protec- 
tion or encouragement to them. z 

So I might go on and continue to find -exceptions in the bill. 
Take, for example, the lead product. The as it came from 
the House of Representatives provided for a duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem on the lead product. When it plane iy in the 
Senate Chamber it appeared with a duty of three-quarters of a 
gent a pound. Why that distinetion? For no other reason than 
because they sought to delude, if they could, the people who 
produce lead in the United States into the belief that by giving 
them three-quarters of a cent a pound on their product they are 
giving thema measure of protection; and I may say here how, 

est later, when discussing the question in detail, I may forget 

to say, it is a measure of protection which will prove a delusion 

and a snare to the producers of lead in our country. It is absurd 

to assert that three-quarters of a cent per pound will be a pro- 

ee to the great lead producing industries of the United 
tates. 

Why is it that this Democratic committee of ours deals with 
the lead question by reducing the duty uponlead-one-half? - Cer- 
tainly if at the present time there is any product that needs the 
protecting h and care of the Government it is our lead prod- 
uct. Lead is chiefiy produced in those States of the Union in 
which silver is produced, and it is largely produced in juxtapo- 
sition with silver ores. All will cer 1 that the legis- 
lation of our country in the past few years has not been especially 
for the immediate benefit of those whoproducesilverores. Now 
lead is one of the products of the silver mines; and why is it, i 
ask, that we are to add to the disturbance in the mining States 
by cutting down practically the duty upon lead ore, which, next 
to silver itself, is their great prođuct? 

It has been demonstrated over and over again that we can pro- 
duce in the United States all the lead we need for our consump- 
tion year by year, and we have done so, I believe, during the 

ast two years. If Lam mistaken in that I wish to be corrected 
by those more familiar with this product. Yet the House of 
Representatives put in the bill a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. 
If that ad valorem was too low why did not the Senate commit- 
tee increase it to 25 per cent ad valorem? Whatis therein this 
country the value of which can be more easily ascertained than 
the value of the lead product? Yet when we come to deal with 
this great product in our country we find the committee provid- 
ing for a specific duty and departing from what itself lays down 
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as the only true method of estimating value, namely, that of ad 
valorems Shaped! on the value or price in the country of produc- 
tion. 3 : : 

I might give other examples of this 11 8 in the bill, but I 
have given enough for the purposes of illustration. As we pro- 
ceed in the consideration of the bill by N these excep- 
tions as well as the general rule which prevails will appear. 

owever, I will speak of one other article so as to show more 
clearly, if possible, the methods that have been adopted in pre- 
paring the bill. í f ; 5 

Rice, an agricultural product, is retained at 1 duty in 
the bill. At least two or three other agricult products are 
in the same category. And rice is retained at a duty which, 
measured in ad valorem, would be h. Indeed, with one or 
two exceptions, it is the highest duty in the bill. Senatorscan 
turn and see in that regard the ad valorem as computed by our 
experts. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will it interrupt the Senator irom Iowa to 
say that it is exceeded by common window glass? 

r. ALLISON. I believe it is. The ad yalorem duty on 
common window glass is only 65 or 70 per cent, or at about that 
rate; but rice, in its ad valorem equivalent, stands with the 
luxuries of the country. 

Mr. MORRILL. -At nearly 84 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is more than twice the ad valorem upon 
imported beer, and I suppose, therefore, it is a greater luxury 
than beer. The ad valorem upon beer, as I recollect it. without 
turning to the schedules, is less than 40 per cent. The ad va- 
lorem upon rice is 83.80 per cent. So, although we are to be, 
treated, I suppose, in the future as we have been heretofore, with 
statements as to the necessity of ad valorem duties, we shall have 
an e of knowing why kit is that these great exceptions 


haye i 
-Will it interrupt the Senator if IL put a-conun- 


Mr, FRYE, 
drum to-him? 

Mr. ALLISON, - No, sir. : 

Mr. FRYE. Why on page 11 is cement left with a specified 
duty of 8 cents a hundred pounds, plaster with a specific duty 
of $1, and lime placed at an ad valorem of 15 per cent? 0 

Mr. ALLISO N. That is a proper question to ask, but it is one 
that Lam unable to answer, unless it be that it is thought wise 
and good to destroy the lime industry in Maine whilst protect- 
ing other industries in other parts of the co Š 

r. MCPHERSON. The Senator perhaps will yield to me for 
an observation, as I see he is yielding to other Senators? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will hear the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask if it would not be 
consistent with the Senator’s argument if he were to print in 
his remarks the present duty on common window glace, which 
was suggested by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALD- 
RICH], side by side with the criticism he makes upon the Sen- 
ate committee’s proposed duty upon the same product. I have 
three different bills or invoices covering a whole year’s impor- 
tation in common window glass, which, under the duties named 
by the Senator from Iowain 1890, underthe e range 
from 119 per cent to 131 per cent. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Iowa if he would not be willing to publish that fact to the 


people of Iowa and the people of the United States side by side 
with the statement he now makes in criticism of the Senate 
committee for imposing a duty of 62 per cent? 


Mr. ALLISON, The Senator wholly misapprehends me. I 
am not criticising the auy upon glass. I expect to help the. 
Senator from New Jersey, if he so desires, to retain the present 
duty upon window glass; and I shall be glad to follow him, if he 
so desires, in whatever rate of duty he thinks is essential to 
maintain that industry in our country in competition with the 
pao le who make glass in Bohemia. But instead of specific 

uties upon glass we are to have the article valued in Bohemia 
according to the ad valorem rate of duty there and not accord- 
ing to the ad valorem rate inthe United States. 

Lam not discussing by way of criticism either high or low du- 
ties as reported by the Senate committee, I am only showing, 
or at least trying to show, the inconsistency under the circum- 
stances surrounding this bill, of maintaining that an ad valorem 
rate of duty is the only just rate. When great industries are 
involved; especially affecting great States which have repre- 
sentatives upon this floor who have had access to these sched- 
ules, ins of those representatives following the pathway of 
ad valorems, they have taken the precaution as respects the in- 
dustries of their own States, to see to it that the frauds that 
have been committed, and doubtless always will be committed 
tors valorem duties, cannot be committed to the injury of their 

8. 

But, Mr. President, Ihave spent a longer time upon this brauch 
than intended todo. I Wwanß to call attention now to a feature of 
of the bill which gives me, Lconfess, a great deal of concern, and 


wherein I think at least the tables before us are of little value, 
and may be wholly misleading. As they are made up it is esti- 
mated that the duties from imported goods will amount to $163,- 
000,000 in round numbers. I believe I have stated the amount 
accurately. Now, that amount is arrived at by adding sugar to 
the dutiable list. If sugar shall be struck from the dutiable list 
where it is placed by the report of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, the revenue to be derived through this bill from duties on 
imports will be about $3,000,000 in round numbers (I am not 
s g accurately now) less than the revenues provided for in 

e bill as it came to the Senate. 

As the bill came to us from the other House it provided for a 
total revenue, according to these tables, of $124,693,000. Ac- 
cording to the bill now before us the amount of revenue pro- 
vided for is $163,361,000. The duty on sugar as estimated here 
and opened is in round numbers 342,000,000. So, taking $42,- 
000,000 from $163,000,000, we have in round numbers 8121, 000,000 
reported by the Senate committee, as against $124,000,000 pro- 
vided for by the bill as it passed the other House. Therefore, 
this measure, as it stands, without sugar, provides less revenue 
than was provided by the other Houss, if these table are at all 
to be relied upon. 

Mr. ALDRICH. From customs? 

Mr. ALLISON. From customs or from goods imported. So- 
leaving sugar out of the question, we have a proposition here 
which reduces. the revenue from $203,000,000 (being the revenue 
under the McKinley act for the year ending the Ist of July, 
1893) to $121,000,000, or a reduction in the revenues of $80,000,- 
000 from customs. : EN 

I have been disappointed that somebody having the responsi- 
bility for this great reduction of revenue from customs has not 
been able to give to us in some form an estimate of the probable 
increase of revenue that will come by reason of the reduction of 
the rates of duties upon articles imported. I should like to 
know, and the Senate aithe, United States is entitled to know, 
from some respectable expert in these matters who can trace 
the importation from year to year, what is to be the real in- 
crease from.importations under these new rates of duty. Is 
this bill a blind mole winding around under the earth without 
knowing how it is to come oub at the end of a fiscal year as re- 
spects a Treasury which, in its totality, requires an expendi- 
ture of $451,000,000? -- : 

The Senator from Indiana the other in his observations 
5 the country that the bill reduces the duties upon 
woolen goods $23,000,000 to consumers. It may be that such is 
the case, but that is upon the basis that there are to be no more 
importations of woolen goods under this reduced schedule than 
have been effected during the year 1893. As I figure from these 
schedules with the brief time I haye had to look at them, it 
will require an importation. of 3105,000,000 of woolen manufac- 
tures into the United States under this bill to equalize the duty 
that is now received from the present importations of $36,000,- 
000. Iam dealing, of course, with round numbers only. 

Now, then, if the falling off of $23,000,000 by means of the re- 
duction of the duties is to produce more than treble the impor- 
tation of woolen goods, what is to be the effect upon the other 
schedules of the bill? -Ihave taken an extreme schedule, I agree. 
I have taken a schedule which gives specific and ad valorem rates 
together, and high rates when computed upon an advalorem basis 
because of the specific duty upon wool. But in order to show 
what will be the importations of woolen goods we find that there 
must be $105,000,0U0 of importations next year to equal the re- 
ceipts under the law now in force. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
how itis possible to reach any accurate conclusion or decision 
touching the amount of increase of importations under the bill 
when in the history of this Government we have had but one 
period of time towhich we could compare it, that of 1846. Prior 
to thattime restrictive legislation had beentherule. Since 1860 
we have had nothing but restrictive l tion. Will the Sen- 
ator then inform me how it is possible to make more than anes- 
timate, and without any data whatever from which to prove the 
correctness or incorrectness of the estimate? 

Mr. ALLISON. I was not referring to the estimate or state- 
ment which can be made by a computer in a counting house or 
in a Department or in a committee room. I was saying that we 
desire an estimate coming with the authority of those whose 
business it is to deal with the importations bye and large. Is it 
possible that there is no man in the United States who can give 
any estimate of what the effect.will be of putting wool on the 
free list or what the effect will be of reducing duties here from 
1 55 cent ad valorem, if you please, to 10 per cent ad valorem? 

at is the object of redueing these duties? What is the aim 
and purpose that Senators have in view in reducing duties? Is 
it to increase the importations of the several classes of goods 
mentioned in these schedules? Will there be increased impor- 
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tations? Iask the Senator from New Jersey what he thinks 
about that, and I will take an answer now. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will plainly answer the question of the 
Senator, although I would much prefer to wait until such time 
as I shall present the whole subject to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. All right; I do not press it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I am ready to make a computation of my 


own. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. But I will answer the Senator’s question 
now. The effect of lowering the tariff is to increase importa- 
tions, while the inevitable effect to follow is to increase expor- 
tations. 

Mr. ALLISON. I may say something about that before Icon- 
clude. TheSenatorfrom New Jersey now says the effect of it will 
be to increase importations. So I believe. But what I want to 
knowis, and what we have a ngat to know in entering upon this 

reatdebate is, how much it will increase importations. atis 

sestimate? What is the estimate of the Department? What 
is the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, because the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has around him and under him experts 
of years of experience and observation in the custom-housesand 
in the 5 

Mr. HIGGINS. What is the estimate of the majority of the 
Finance Committee? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam pertinently asked what is the estimate 
of the majority of the ance Committee, or, if they have no 
estimate, what steps have they taken to secure an estimate? 
Are we to enter upon a great debate here as respects the policy 
which shall appertain to the future without knowing where 
we are at”? [Laughter.] Are wetogrope through this debate of 
three weeks or four weeksor five weeks, as the case may be, with- 
out knowing whether we are to raise money enough to carry on 
this Government, or whether at the end of this fiscal year we 
shall be in bankruptcy andruin? Ifwe have money enough pro- 
vided for in this measure to carry on the Government, have we 

st enough? Have we what the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 

OORHEES] said a day or two ago, $29,000,000 of surplus, or have 
we $100,000,000 of surplus? Who will tell us what this surplus 
is to be, and what, from these tables and from these schedules as 
noy lie upon our desks, itis estimated to be? 

r. President, upon this great question of revenue we are ab- 
solutely groping in the dark. I had expected that the Senator 
from Ind would illumine us upon this subject in his opening 
observation. I expected that, representing the majority of the 
Committee on Finance apon this floor, he would say to us here 
in distinct language, We have reduced the duty upon this ar- 
ticle so much per centum and we expect increased importations 
thereby which will yield so much revenue.” Of course we do 
not expect that there will be an exact mathematical calculation 
running down into cents and fractions of cents, but we have a 
right to know from somebody what a fair estimate is, and we 
have a right to know, from those who make it, their source of 
information and the intelligence with which it is made. We 
come into this debate under whip and spur, with practically 
no opportunity for consideration, and we are told that we must 
hurry the measure through in a few weeks; yet there is not a 
man in this Chamber who can rise in his place and show us from 
statements authentic in their character what is to be the effect 
of the bill as respects porien goods. 

Mr. VEST. ill the Senator from Iowa permit me to inter- 
rupt him for a moment? 

r. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator certainly does not mean to be inac- 
curate. The chairman of the Finance Committeein his opening 
address gave the estimates from the Treasury Department, show- 
ing the amountof revenue that was expected to be derived from 
the different schedules in the proposed act. The Senator from 
Iowa has also before him the estimate and the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as to the anticipated amount of expendi- 
tures required to carry on the Government for the next fiscal 
ps Is there anything else necessary to satisfy the Senator? 

s he expect us to take up each item in every schedule and 
say what will be the effect of a reduction or an increase in the 
rate of duty? It has never been done. It never can be done. 

We are ready to discuss the bill item by item, but it is unfair 
for the Senator from Iowa, with his experience, to claim that the 
Finance Committee or a majority of it should do anything more 
than we have done, and which was done in 1890 and in 1883, and 
— making every tariff bill since I have been in the public serv- 

ce. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Missouri misapprehends 
what I am trying to say. I know perfectly well that the Senator 
from Indiana in opening the debate estimated the amount of sur- 

Ius which would be found it the bill became alaw as it now stands, 


t that estimate is based wholly on mere calculations, or rather 
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computations of clerks, based upan a mere change of rates with- 
out taking into the account whether importations will be in- 
creased or diminished under the bill. It is work that was not 
done by the Secretary of the Treasury; nor was it done by ex- 
prie who study the effect of rates upon quantities imported. 
e have no judgment of the Secretary upon this subject. Here 
is a complete, a radical departure, admitted to be a radical de- 
parture from the policy of thirty-three years, a departure which 
proposes duties ooog revenue basis alone as contradistinguished 
rom the basis of revenue with protection connected with it as 
respects the articles included in the raising of revenue. 

r. VEST. Do Tunderstand the Senator from Iowa to con- 
tend that the majority of the Finance Committee should take 
anything else than the importations for the last yearas the basis 
of calculation? What human being can tell what will be the 
importations for the next year or the year afterwards under any 
system of taxation? Climate, production, commerce, the num- 
berless causes that enter into intercourse between nations must 
regulate that matter. I wish the Senator would show me one 
single instance where, in the making of a tariff bill in Congress, 
any calculations were ever made except upon the last year's im- 
portations. It is a question of conjecture almost entirely, be- 
cause there is a radical difference of opinion in regard to the 
effect of lowering duties. I believe a decrease of duties will in- 
crease importations, but there are gentlemen of much greater 
experience than myself who contend otherwise. I wish the Sen- 
ator now to name one single instance in which anything else than 
the importations for the preceding year were ever taken by any 
committee in making estimates as to the result of taxation in 
the future. 

Mr. ALLISON, I will respond to the Senator from Missouri 
by stating that I had charge of the bill which was reported to 
the Senate in 1888. I know the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] and myself, together with others from the Treasury 
Department, expended time in investigations as to the effect of 
the changes which in 1888 we proposed to the law—not those 
changes which come from a mere arithmetical calculation as 
found in the tables, but a calculation based upon importations, 
whether increased importations because of a reduction of duty 
or decreased importations because of an increase of duty. We 
went into that, and in presenting the bill I stated on this floor 
(unless I am —, error—I am now trusting wholly to m 
memory) what had been estimated by experts who had examine 
the bill as to the increase of revenue by reason of a change in the 
laws relating to the revenue. 

Mr. VEST. May J interrupt the Senator from Iowa further 
for a moment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. Lask the Senator from Iowa if in 1890, his party 
then being in the majority, when the Committee on Finance 
reported the McKinley bill, it did not publish a book of esti- 
mates made up by experts, based upon the importations for the 
preceding year, 1889. I have that book, a bound volume, in my 
committee room now, presented to me by the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly that was done, but that was a 
mere computation comparing one rate with another upon the 
same volume of imports. The Senator asked me to point out an 
instance in which a different calculation was made, and I have 
given him one within my own recollection. As to the bill of 1890 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] had charge of 
that, and Iam notso fresh in my memory as respects it. But 
he undoubtedly can speak as to what was done then. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iwill state in response to what has been said 
by the Senator from Missouri that it is true that in 1890 we had 
the usual tables prepared at the Treasury Department, which 
have been prepared in connection with every tariff bill within my 
recollection, as to what the effect would be upon the revenue of 
the importations of the prior year at the new rates. But in ad- 
dition to that every committee within my knowledge and recol- 
lection has undertaken to make and to present an estimate to 
the Senate as to what would be the effect of the changes of duties 
upon the revenue. It has always been done. It was done in 
1888; it was done in 1890 by a conference between the Senator 
from Iowa and myself in consultation with other gentlemen as 
to just what would be the effect upon the revenue of the increases 
in rates and the diminutions in rates which were made by both 
those bills. This is the first time within the history of the coun- 
try within my knowledge that some estimate has not been made 
by the responsible parties presenting a tariff bill to the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. An estimate is now being prepared in regard to 
the contemplated or expected revenues. It has been stated 
again and again that that is being done. 

Mr.CULLOM. That is information. 

Mr. VEST. It will be submitted to the Senate at the proper 
time, as soon as it is completed. If the Senator from Iowa will 
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rmit me, I will state that I understand the Senator from 
hoée Island admits the truth of my statement as to the act of 
1890; and if there is any contradiction I will produce the book 


here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no contradiction here upon that 

int. 

P Mr, VEST. Those figures were based upon the importations 
of 1889. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly; but I say that in addition the 
committee did investigate the question. 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator mean to say that in that publi- 
cation the committee put in what they supposed would be the 
increase of duties based upon other importations? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. Not in the book itself. 

Mr. VEST. Ah! That is the whole point. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But in the presentation of the case to the 
Senate a statement was made as to the effect upon importations 
and upon the revenue 

Mr. VEST. Yes, it was a mere question of argument, just as 
Isaid. Ishould like to see the man, at least on this side of the 
Chamber, who is not inspired, and the days of inspiration are 
over, who can tell now what will be the effect of the increase or 
decrease of duties upon importations that have notoceurred. It 
can not be done, and every committee has always taken the im- 
portations for the preceding year. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Iowa will allow me for 
a moment, I will state that it seems to me in the very essence of 
things it is absolutely necessary for an intelligent discussion of 
this question in the Senate that where duties are changed from 

rotective duties to revenue duties, the purpose of revenue duties 

ing to increase and to secure importations, the Senate should 
be advised as to what the authors of the measure believe will be 
its effect upon the revenue. 
‘ALLISON 


i The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 
SON] a moment ago said to me that the effect of the bill would 
be to increase importations, and the increased importations 
would make up for the loss of duty: and then he went on to say 
that there would be not only increased importations, but in- 
creased exportations as well. 

Mr. MCP. ON. Please let me correct the Senator. 
make up for any loss of duty. ` 
Mr. ALLISON. I mean to make up, pro tanto. If you in- 
crease importations and lower the rate of duty, necessaril 
there will be in the aggregate an increase of revenue on that 


To 


account. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator allow me a word 


more? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from Iowa and the Senator. 
from Rhode Island are exceedingly correct in making estimates 
and predictions. I want to know if there appears anywhere in 
print in any of the public records of the Government a predic- 
tion by either of those gentlemen that their restrictive tariff act 
of 1 was to make a deficit of $70,000,000in the revenue needed 
by the Government in 1894? This shows how impossible it is to 
make any estimate whatever. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from New Jersey has now opened 
up anew field of enterprise into which I do not expect to go. 

e charges the law of 1890 with creating a deficit, whereas it is 
notorious that that law during each year of its existence has in- 
creased the revenue derived from duties on imports so that on 
the 1st day of July, 1893, the revenue amounted to $203,000,000— 
for the fiscal year. What Iam complaining of now is that the 
majority are undertaking to reduce the aggregate of revenue 
from this source. It is as easy for them to r: a revenue of 
$203,000,000 from duties on imports upon their principle of ad 
valorems as it would be upon ours. I willagree tothat for the 
sake of the argument; butthey reduce the revenue received from 
duties, leaving outsugar, to $121,000,000 instead of $203,000,000. 

The statement of the Senator from Indiana on Monday last was 
that the amount of money necessary to carryon the Government 
for the coming year is $451,000,000, but I Si as shown by 
the revenues for the year 1893, before this threatened invasion 
of our industries took place, there would haye been produced 
ample revenue to carry on the Governmentof the United States 
according to theestimate of the Senator from Indiana, and there 
would have been left a surplus of several millions besides, in- 
cluding, I will say, the payment of sugar bounties to the pro- 
ducers of sugar which the Secretary of the Treasury in his esti- 
mate, produced by the Senator from Indiana on Monday, ex- 
cludes from his calculation entirely, because it seems to be taken 
for granted in advance that the obligation which was created by 
the act of 1890 shall be no longer maintained in our statute laws. 
8 I respond to the Senator from New Jersey by sayin 

atif the bill now before us was at the bottom of the sea an 


| 


was to remain there, there would be ample revenue to carry on 
this Government under the legislation of 1890. 

Mr. President, that is a diversion; but I could not, after the 
deiner made by the Senator from New Jersey, refrain from 
making it. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] says itis impossible to 
make a calculation in regard to the amount of revenue to be de- 
rived from this bill. I did not expect an accurate calculation, 
but it is not impossible to make an intelligent estimate by people 
who are familiar with the subject, and I am glad to know now 
from him that such estimate is being prepared. Take the sched- 
ule on wool and woolens. Are there not in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and are there not among those who have charge of the ex- 
ecution of the revenue laws, men of trained experience as to the 
effect of duties, who can give a reasonably accurate estimate of 
the effect of a change of schedule respecting wool and woolens? 
Thesame is true of all these different schedules. A gentleman 
talked with me about it and stated that under the chemical 
schedule—I merely mention it by way of illustration the chem- 
ical industry in many of its most important branches would be 
absolutely destroyed if this bill should becomea law. If the 
industries of this country are to be destroyed, amounting to 
millions of dollars, can not somebody tell us how much of these 
articles now produced here will probably be imported and pay 
the ees provided in this bill, whether they be ad valorem or 
specific? 

11 am reminded that the Secretary of the Treasury will in some 
form next November make an estimate of the amount of reve- 
nues that will be raised under this bill, but we are entitled to that 
estimate now. Why? This bill stands here with 8121, 000, 000 to 
be raised from duties on imports excluding sugar. Iundertook to 
show yesterday that it had been the practice of this Government 
from its foundation to raise its principal revenues by means of 
import duties; and yet here is a . if we leave out 
sugar, to raise only $121,000,000 upon the face of the schedules 
from duties on imports. Therefore it is that in this schedule 
we find $41,009,000 applied to sugar; we find $30,000,000 in the 
estimate (which I believe is $10,000,000 too low, but let us take 
a low estimate) from the tax on incomes; and we find $20,000,000 


upon distilled spirits. 

Whatever happens, we are to be confronted with these ad va- 
lorems and a reduction to $121,000,000, unless we are Toug to 
impose a duty upon the consumers of sugar to the extent of 1.2 
cents per pound, or one and twenty-six one-hundredths of acent 
r pound upon every consumer of sugar in the United States, 
practically 1.38 cents upon refined sugars. Thatis the reason 
why thoss of us who are called upon here to take the responsibil- 
ity of voting on this question have a right to know how these 
revenuesare to be estimated under this new scheme, We have a 
right to know whether this Government is to go into bankrupte 
unless we reimpose a duty upon sugar which was taken off in 1890. 

These are pertinent questions which every Senator must an- 
swer in the discussion of the details of this bill, and that is why 
it is that I for one want to know as a Senator, if when the proper 
time comes, I vote, as I intended to vote, forfree sugar, whether 
or not in thus voting I shall endanger the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment, and what is true of me must be true of every other 
Senator upon this floor. It seems quite clear, from the state- 
ments I have made, that if the scale of duties which prevails in 
these various schedules shall bə maintained, then at the end of 
this debate, after we have put manacles upon our wrists respect- 
ing other sources of raising revenue, we are to be told that if 
we do not put a duty upon sugar or upon incomes or both weshall 
bankrupt the Government. [have a right to know that in limine. 
I have a right to know in the beginning of this debate whether 
or not it is absolutely necessary for me to vote to put a tax ora 
duty—which is a tax—upon the people of my own State respect- 
ing one of the most essential products of consumption, in order 
that this Government may not be bankrupted. 

Mr. President, I desire to say a few words more in regard to 
the sugar duty. The Senator from Indianaon Monday laststated 
that the duty as it appears in the schedule upon raw sugar was 
1 cent a pound, and that there was imposed a duty of one-eighth 
of a cent in addition upon refined sugar. I do not know how 
that statement can be reconciled with tae schedule. As Iunder- 
stand the schedule, either the rate upon rawsugar is 1.26 if it is 
only one-eighth ofa cent upon refined sugar, or else, if the Senator 
from Indiana be correct that the duty upon raw sugar is 1 cent, 
then there is an additional duty of thirty-eight and a half one- 
hundredths of a cent upon all refined sugars, or three hundred 
and eighty-five one-thousandths of one cent additional on refined 
sugar. 

The Senator from Indiana did not grow weary in denouncing 
the Republicans in 1890 because in the McKinley bill, so-called, 
they allowed one-half acenta pound upon refined sugars as com- 
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pet with raw sugars. If we were guilty of a great wrong and 


justice in placing a duty of one-half a cent a pound, or five 
hundred one-thousandths, upon a pound of sugar, what must be 
the situation of those gentlemen who now present to usa bill 
containing a duty of three hundred and eighty-five one-thou- 
sandths upon refined sugar? 

So, Mr. President, I believe I have a right to know whether 
or not this estimate of 841, 000, 000 is a correct estimate in its de- 
tails as stated by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Iowa will allow me, do 
I understand from the silence of the Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber that they concur in the statement of the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee as to the duty upon sugar? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Iowa if he thinks he is doing the Senator from Indiana, the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, exact. justice in the 
criticism he makes upon his speech delivered here u the 
floor? Certainly the Senator from Iowa can read the bi The 
bill contains the measure of legislation which had been proposed 
by the committee. I do not know what the Senator means by 
“raw sugars.” There is imposed on the lowest grade of sugar 
mentioned in the bill a duty of 1 cent per pound, but there is 
also an increase for every degree of saccharine strength up to 
98 degrees, and 0 y the Senator does not mean, in the 

resence of the Senate and with the bill before him, to do in- 
justice to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The speech of the Senator from Indiana was 
a written one, and it appears printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not, of course, wish to do injustice to the 
Senator from Indiana, or to any member of the committee, but I 
am now endeavoring to ascertain how much revenue is to be de- 
rived from the proposed duty on sugar, as well as the wisdom of 
the policy of 3 a duty on sugar. I shall quote from the 
remarks of the Senator from Indiana, so that there may be no 
mistake as to his statement. aes said: 

inthe now pe before the Senate 
. — 1 7 on ears sugar, and one eigh — = — cent per 
Pan ad valorens rato, As T tink would have boen Detter, 16 will be found to 
be about 35 per cent on the value of the goods assessed. 

So I find that I made an exact quotation. The Senator from 
Indiana claims that the duty on raw sugar may be stated at 1 
centa pound, and the duty upon refined sugar at one-eighth of 
1 cent per pound more. Isay that under the schedule in this 
bill, if the pa A on raw sugar is 1 centa pound, then the duty on 
refined sugar is .38}0f a cent more in addition. Therefore it 
does become material that we shall be accurate in our statements 
here. I maintain, without fear of successful contradiction from 
that schedule, that the duty upon raw sugar is not 1 cent a pound, 
but is 1.2 cents instead of I cent per pound. I maintain also 
and I think I can show it—that the duty upon raw sugar in this 
pill, instead of being 35 per centad valorem, will amount to nearer 
40 percentad valorem., I mean the schedule taken bye and 
large. I will say 12 cents per pound: but I maintain that if you 
take the ad valorem of sugars the duty will amount to 40 per cent 
advalorem. Now, I wish toknow, after the people of this country 
have had free sugar for four years, if the Senate is willing, in 
order to make up a deficiency for the development of free trad 
and to let it have free play, to put into this bill a duty of 40 per 
cent ad valorem upon one of the most essential articles of con- 
sumption in the United States? 

y did we in 1890 put sugar on the free list? Because it was 
believed by those then having the subject in charge that there 
would be revenue enough raised by means of other duties which 
were imposed to carry on the affairsof this Government without 
levying aduty upon raw ongar, but we did not, asis pro: d inthe 
pending bill, undertake by legislation to dèstro a industry 
and occupation of nearly a on people in the United States: 
we nized an obligation which we owed to the people of the 
country who had invested their capital and who were e ed 
in the labor of producing sugar; we recognized the fact that, 
in view of our striking down the duty, those people were entitled 
to consideration, and therefore it was that we provided in that 
law for a bounty upon sugar with the additional aim and p 
= making our country self-sustaining as respecis this 5 


on. 

With an area larger than that of all Europe and with a soil 
especially adapted to the growth of sugar beets, we believed that 
it would be little short of an outrage for us to forever draw from 
Russia, Austria, France, Germany, and Brazil our sugar, when 
the farmers of the United States, the producers in every section 
of our country, te ha to have an opportunity to proce: sugar 

m their own soil. Itis an article of universal use, and one 

or which we are now annually under the free sugar pro- 

vision about $120,000,000 to foreign countries and largely for 
sugar produced in Europe from ‘beets. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, If the Senator will allow me to in- 
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terrupt him, I wish toask if, when he speaks of raw sugar as ha 
has done a numberof times, he means to be understood s as sayin, 
that the pooni who consume sugar, who eat sugar, have 
free sugar under the tariff law now in force? [ask him if it was 
not only the r refiners who had free sugar? 

Mr. ALLISON. I stated to the Senate that we placed raw su- 
gar upon the free list. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. For the benefit of the sugar refin- 
ers; but the people who consume sugar did not have the benefit 
of the reduction under the McKinley law, and do not now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know the Senator desires to be fair in his 
statement. Does he mean to say that the reduction of duty upon 
sugar — did not reduce the price of sugar to the consumers 
of sugar 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I mean to say that there was no 
free importation of sugar for the benefit of the people who con- 
sume sugar, but free sugar for the benefit of the rations wasad- 
mitted under the McKinley law. There was a reduction in the 
price of sugar as the result of that law to some extent, but not 
the reduction that the people were fairly entitled to.expect, and 
which they would, have had if they had free sugar as was pre- 
tended by that law. 

Mr. A SON. The Senatorfrom Arkansas must have been 
blind or deaf when the Ist day of April, 1891, came—thedate when 
the McKinley law as respects sugar took effeet. I remember 
that day very well in my own city. I happened to be at home. 
The people who dealt in sugar in that city on the banks of the 
Mississippi River reduced the price to an amount exactly equal 
to the duty taken off of sugar in 1890—2 cents a pound—and the 
consumers of sugar had the benefitof every seini of the duties 
which were taken from raw sugar in 1890. 

Lam not, however, to be led into a debate now as to whether 
the refiners of sugar are entitled to 1 cent apound or one-half a 
cent a pound, or whether they are entitled to. 383 of a cent. as 
the chairman of the committee stated on Monday, or whether 
they are entitled only to one-eighth of a cent a pound, as the 
Senator from New Jersey stated a few moments ago. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like the Senator to allow 
me time enough to say that this fact ought not to be lost sight 
of; that there been mo re than a cent difference between the 
price of raw sugar and the refined all of this time, while the 
pretense has been made to the people that they have been hav- 
ing free sugar. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ishallnotnow enter into that debate. That 
is a subject we shall reach in due season and have fora of time 
for its consideration, I will say tomy friend; and shall go with 
him, I think, upon anything he proposes to do respecting the 
question of what shall be the measure of protection to those in 
our country who refine sugar, but E am not dealing with that 
now. Tam dealing with what I call the injustice and wrong of 
so manipulating this bill—and I say that in no offensive sense 
in so playing with these great duties upon imported merchan- 
dise as to compel us here to reimpose duties. upon an article of 
neeessary consumption in every household in the land, whether 
it be in the cottage of the farmer or in the more humble abodes 
of people in our great cities. That is what L object to, and that 
is the reason I stand here demanding to know what we are 
obliged to do with the sugar question to maintain the credit of 
the Government as respects its revenues. Because I, for one, 
desire to go as far as possible in this bill to make sugar free. I 
desire to do that because I believe the policy adopted in 1890 was 
a wise and just policy. 

I livein a State having an area of 55,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory. I do not believe there are less than 40,000 square miles 
of that territory which will produce beets that will make sugar 
of a saccharine strength of 18 per cent. It has been tried over 
and over again in different portions of our State. Now, why 
should not we, whether it take five years or six years or eight 
years, so shape our legislation as to enable the poopie of my 
State and of the United States in the years which are to come 
to produce their own sugar from their own soil and by their own 
labor, thus saving to our own people hundreds of millions of 
dollars now sent abroad? 

Mr. President, if we are bound to go out of the line of the or- 
dinary methods of raising revene, why should we select sugar? 
Sugar is a more essential necessary of life than is coffee or tea. 
Great Britain in 1874 remitted all duties upon sugar and made 
sugar free to her people, although a duty is retained upon tea 
and coffee, aggregating, I believe, in round numbers, a revenue 
of nearly $25,000,000 per annum. 

The en of our country under 16 years of age, as a rule, 
are not permitted to use tea or coffee. Therefore tea and coffee 
are luxuries in that sense, whilst sugar is used in every family 
in every household. Since 1890 its use has increased nearly id 

per capitain the United States. In 1874, when Great 
ritain made sugar free, the per capita consumption in Great 
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Britain was 49.8 pounds, in round numbers. I defer upon the 
subject of sugar in its details to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER], who has within a few days, as chairman of one of our 
committees, made a. most able and exhaustive report upon the 
subject. I did not expect to go into even such details as I have 
now gone into. From 49.8 pounds per capita in Great Britain 
in 1874 the consumption has increased to 74 and a frac- 
tion of a pound for each person in that om. 

In the face of the increased consumption in the homes of all 
the people of this country, we are confronted with the idea that 
we musttax these homes for the increased consumption of sugar 
which they have enjoyed under the McKinley law. It may be 
done by a vote of a majority of the Senate, but it will not be 
done by my vote unless it can be demonstrated to me that such 
a duty is necessary to maintain this Government and enable it 
to pay its expenses. z 

I desire tọ 8 but a few moments more in making a state- 
ment respecting the progress and development of the sugar in- 
dustry under the legislation of 1890. In 1890 we produced 137, 
644 long tons of sugar; in 1893 (two and a half years later), we 
produced 295,000 long tons, of which 275,000 tons were from cane 
and over 20,000 tons from beets. Thus we have more than 
doubled the production of sugar in the United States in two 
years and a half under the operation of the McKinley law. 

Mr. CULLOM. If it will not interrupt the Senator I should 
be glad if he would answer the question how long it will take at 
the rate of the increased production of sugar for this country to 
make all the sugar needed for our own use? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have not made that computation, but I 
have no doubt, as I was about to say, that within ten years we 
shall be able to produce all the sugar we consume in the United 
States, and thus save to our people 3118,000,000, an amount which 
must, however, be more than doubled in the next fifty years by 
increase of population. The statement I have made shows the 
3 of sugar in our dwn country and its increased pro- 

uction under the McKinley law. 

Let me now turn to Germany. In 1860 Germany uced only 
130.000 tons of sugar, that is to say she produced then less sugar 
than we did in 1890; yet in 1893 Germany produced 1,350,000 tons 
of sugar and exported to the United States several hundred mil- 
lion pounds—I have the exact figures in a statement which at 
the moment I do not find before me thus p ing for her own. 
consumption and exporting to the United States from the pro- 
duction of farmers and her sugar refiners a large amount of the 
sugar we now consume. 

Austria in 1877 and 1878 produced 235,000 tons of sugar, and 
in 1893 as much as 825,000 tons. Brazil in 1893 produced 250,000 
tons, and she paid a bounty upon that tion of more than 
$16,000,000 to the people of Brazil who produced it. Cuba pro- 
duced 980,000 tons, and so on. 

Mr. President, we have experimented with the questionof the 
duties on sugar with a view to . our own people to 
make sugar for all the long years of the future. We had a high 
duty upon raw sugar up-to 1890; that is to say, under the law of 
1883 and under prior laws. The duties under these laws yielded 
large revenues, but they did not encourage production, and 
therefore the policy was changed. In 1890 we proposed to so 
alter the policy as to 3 the production in our own coun- 
try of that exceedingly valuable and necessary article. Theex- 
pectations of our people have been more than realized, and but 
for the threat that from the November election in 1892, hung 
over these people like a Damoclesian sword, there would have 
been a large increase in the production of sugar this year. 

In the legislation of 1890 we agreed practically and fairly that 
to those who entered upon the production of sugar we would 
give a bounty for the quantity produced during a certain period 
of time. Senators may say, and say truly, that that does not 
amount to a legal contract which can be enforced in the courts. 
Tso but I insist that it was an act of faith to those people 
that we should give them, under the form of bounty, whatever 
sum might be necessary in order to enable them to successfully 
compete in the: production of sugar, and increase that produc- 
tion, so that we should be self-sustaining in the production. of 
that article in our own land. ` 

Therefore, good faith requiresnow that we should not hold out 
a promise to them which will turn out to be a promise only to 
thé ear, that we shall give thema duty on sugar which will not be 
a protection to them in competition with the producers in other 
countries in which bounties and various forms of subsidies pre- 
vailin the production of this tarticle of necessary consump- 
tion. faith surely requires that this e mt shall be 
tried. Sree the result of it may be ath ur or five or ten 
years from now, we certainly are acting in faith if - 
essly tear it down. = Kies 

refore, for one I intend, if I am afforded an op 


to vote into this bill free eugar. F intend alao,eo farce T can by 


bes Ae ape: to restore the provisions of the McKinley tariff law so- 
of 1890, giving the people of my own State as well as the 
of Nebraska and of the Northwest generally, who have 

ties for ucing sugar, an opportunity to make the ex- 
periment, and giving also the people of Louisiana on OPDE 
of enlar and extending their produet by means of a bounty. 

Mr. VEST. Weare all very glad to have the N ol the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa. He says that he is in favor, 
12 I understand him, of restoring the provisions of the McKin- 

ey act. 
r. ALLISON. No, sir; I did not say that. 

Mr. VEST. I beg pardon. 

Mr. ALLISON. As respects the bounty on sugar. 

Mr. VEST. Iwanted to understand the sphere of the inquiry. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand the Senator, but I am not on 
that subject now. 

Mr. VEST. I thought the Senator was on that subject. I 
should like to know where the Senator stands as to refined sugar. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ishall try to follow the Senator upon that 
question. I stated that I would vote for free sugar upon this 
bill, and I intend to vote for it. 

Mr. VEST. Refined sugar and all? 

Mr. ALLISON. As the bill came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, whatever that may be, and I understand it to be free 
sugar. Then I intend to vote for a restoration of the bounty to 
the people, who at least have a fair claim on the good faith of 
the Government for whatever benefit comes from that bounty. 

Mr. HARRIS Does the Senator from Iowa mean to say that 
he will vote for free refined sugar as well as free raw sugar? 

Mr. ALLISON. That was the thing which disturbed: the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] a few moments ago. 

Mr. HARRIS, It isa thing I should like to have the Senator 
answer. 

Mr. ALLISON, Now, it disturbs. the Senator from Missouri; 
* my good friend from Tennessee also seems to be disturbed. 

ut it. 

L intend to vote for this bill on the question of sugar as it came 
from the House of Representatives, and then I propose to add to 
it the bounty which is found in the McKinley law. I hope that 
satisfies. the Senator. 

There is another thing which I regard as important in this 
connection, and that is, that if we are attempting to puta duty 
upon any of the necessaries of life, articles of common daily food 
in every family, we should put that duty upon some else 
rather than upon sugar; which is not only a necessary of life in 
consumption, but it is also one of the great industries of our 
country, and a growing industry. Iam amazed to see anyone 
who lives in a mild and genial climate proposing to restore the 
duty onsugar. Wherever there are manufactures connected 
with fruit, sugar is an essential element of its production, the 
fruit industry greatly enlarges the use of sugar. So,if I have to 
make a choice, L should prefer to puta duty upon something 
else than sugar. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator a plain, simple 
question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Is it not quito as ne that a man 
should have clothing as that heshould have sugar? Would the 
Senator be willing to ea clothing on the free list and pay a 
bounty out of the public Treasury by taxation upon the people 
to the man who manufactured it? Would not the one be Ps 
as consistent and quite as reasonable as the other? 

Mr. ALLISON. Put a bounty on clothing-makers of our 


gamay 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Give them a bounty, as the Senator pro- 
poses to do in regard to sugar, tax the people, pay the money 
into the public ury, and give them a bounty? 

Mr. SON. The Senator reaches another field, I have 
always regarded sugar as exceptional, to be treated in an ex- 
ceptional way in the pending bill, and in other bills of a similar 
character. have su pond: that it was worth while for us to 
stimulate the production of sugar in this country, as I supposed 
it was worth while for us to stimulate the production of cloth- 

in. this country, and when va poya bounty on sugar weonly 
do directly what is done indirectly when we put a duty upon 
manufactures in our country, placing them on an equality as re- 
spects conditions of. production, including wages and so forth, 
and giving them an advantage over those who manufacture in 
other countries and who bear none of the burdens. we bear. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will permit me further, I 
have nowhere heard the contention made by the gentlemen most 
interested in the growth of sugar, wherever they may be found 
in the United States, that 14 cents a pound is notamply sufficient 
to protect the industry. If this bill, as it does, a duty 
of l} cents a pound upon raw sugar, then r the sugar in- 
dustry is being protected, while we are yielding torevenue 840, 
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000,000; but the Senator from Iowa is notcontent with that. He 
to have the hand put in the public tak 


poses to e 
5 $12,000,000 to pay bounties, and he proposas to ates in ad- 
dition to that one- acenta pound protection to the sugar re- 
finer, which is given in the McKinley law, which also adds $22,- 
000,000 more to the public burden, or in all $30,000,000, while 
the pending bill will yield $40,000,000 of revenue and nothing 
to boun 


bo h 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Iowa excuse me a 
moment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand now that the Senator from 
New Jersey says the duty on raw sugar is 14 cents a pound. I 
wish to ascertain, as far as I can, the opinions of the various 
members of the Committee on Finance on this subject. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will not say that I opens with exact 
correctness. The bill proposes to impose a duty of a cent a 
pound uponsugar testing by the polariscope; it proposes one 
one-hundredth of a cent from that — 2 to 902; it proposes two 
one-hundredths of a cent from 90° to 98°. That lacks very little 
of being 14 cents a pound. 

Then, raw sugarsare protected to the extent of IA cents a pound. 
What is the extent of the protection proposed to be given by 
the bill to the sugar refiner I know not; but if it gives any pro- 
tection to the sugar refiner above that given to producers of 
sugar, I am not in favor of it. 

Kr. ALLISON, Mr. President, upon that subject, of course, 
I do not intend to enter at large, but there is nodoubt of the fact 
that the duty upon raw sugar is on anaverage at the rate of $1.22 
ee the hundred pounds, and upon all sugar above No. 16, Dutch 
standard, there isan additionof one-eighth ofacent. Howmuch 
that will amount to I do not undertake to say. The Senator from 
Indiana seems to think three hundred and eighty-five one-thou- 
sundths. I do not think it will average so much as that, but lam 
not an expert upon the subject, and therefore do not undertake 
to analyze that schedule. In fact, it was because I wanted to 
avoid that analyzation that I desired to have some information 
upon what duty it is necessary to levy onsugar in order tosecure 
money enough to . on the Government. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The question of the duties to be levied upon 
raw sugar by the 1 1 bill is an extremely interesting one to 
me, and I should like to call the attention of the Senator from 
Iowa and of the members of the Committee on Finance on the 
other side of the Chamber to the fact that the experts of the 
Treasury Department estimate the average duty upon raw sugar 
at 1.1 cents a pound, and upon refined sugar at 1.40 and 1.38, 
varying somewhat both from the estimate of the Senator from 
New Jersey and that of the honorable chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam not upon that question, and I desire to 
avoid the discussion of it at this moment, because I know how 
interesting and important it is. Iwas only dealing with the 
duty proposed to be imposed upon sugar in such a way as to 

lace a burdenupon consumption. Iwant to deal with it in some 
way that will notim that burden. 

I spoke of good faith. Not to speak of the legal question, the 

ood faith involved in the statute of 1890 requiring the bounty 
> be continued for nine years, appealed so strongly to the jus- 
tice of the House of Representatives that it was to some extent 
re, ed in the bill which was reported by the Committee on 

ays and Means to the House of Representatives, which had the 
mature and careful consideration of the committee room. It 
is true that in the turbulence which sometimes occurs in large 
bodies, the whole thing was lost and the bill came to the 
-Senate in another form; but that this good faith, found in that 
statute, was regarded as binding upon the conscience of those 
whose duty it was to legislate, is found in the fact that in the 
bill gis esp reported in the House there was a bounty pro- 
vided equivalent to the present bounty, to continue for one year, 
that the reduction should nottake place except upon the pro- 
duction of the year 1896, and that that reduction should go on 
gradually until 1901. 

So, when I am advocating the keeping of thefaith of this Gov- 
ernment respec the question of sugar, Iam only following 
in the pathway of that t Democratic committee of the House 
of Representatives which originally reported the bill and which 
considered it from time to time with the conscientious care 
which follows from deliberation around a table in a committee 


room. But o to interruptions I have spent a great deal 
more time upon this question than I expected. 
Another thing is made necessary, or appears to be made nec- 


essary, by the reductions which are made in the ad valorems 
upon the great manufactured productions of our country. It 
seems to be n that we shall add to the tax upon distilled 
irits. The House of Representatives, in considering that ques- 
on, added 10 cents a gallon. The Senate Co: ttze on Fi- 


nance have added 10 cents more, and in the com 
of estimates it is estimated, I think, that $20,000, 
ceived by this addition. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It approximates that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ithink the estimate is $20,000,000, an increase 
of $10,000,000 over the present law by the bill as it came from 
the House, and an increase of $10,000,000 more under the pro- 
vision of the bill as reported by the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate. If it is necessary in order to maintain this Govern- 
ment to increase that duty, and it can be so shown, I for one am 
willing to vote for it; but Iam not willing to vote for it in the 
form in which it now stands. When I say that I agree that the 
committee has taken pains as respects the phraseology of this 
portion of the bill—that is, have taken pains to execute the pur- 
pose they have in view—at least so far as I can judge by exami- 
nation and comparison with other portions of the bill; but there 
is coupled with it a proposition that one set of manufacturers in 
this country shall have a credit of eight years in their produc- 
tion. The Senator from Indiana said on Monday that that was only 
a prolongation of the time necessary to manufacture the article 
of distilled spirits, but I do not so regard it. I do not regard 
eight years as necessary in order to complete the manufacture. 
It was said in 1879 that it required three years, and it was ob- 
jected then by the consumers of distilled spirits that there was 
an injustice in allowing this class of distilled spirits to have three 
years without additional tax, whilst all the men who consume 
alcohol in the arts and the industries are practically compelled 
to pay the tax the moment it ismanufactured; and that has been 
the result in practice. 

If this bill as it now stands shall become a law it will add 39 
cents, in round numbers, to every gallon of alcohol which is 
consumed in the arts, which will be a great burden upon con- 
sumption in our country. I am sorry to say that although the 
committee have reported this change, they have not made the 
slightest change in the schedule covering alcohol used in the 
arts. Although they have increased the duty upon alcohol 39 
cents a gallon, they have left the ancient schedule as to the 
chemical and other arts in which alcohol is used without prac- 
tical change. This must be done, as Senators will see as the 
debate goes on. 

As a matter of fact, the committee have reduced the duties, 
instead of increasing them, upon imported manufactured liquors 
and wines. Why itis necessary, ata time when our Treasury 
requires revenue, to reduce the duty upon distilled spirits, upon 
wines and upon beer imported, I do not see; but the committee 
have made a reduction mong the line in the schedule of wines 
and liquors. That, however, is aside from my subject. 

It is proposed to impone by this bill a burden upon our people 
who consume alcohol in their industries of 39cents a gallon, and 
from the best estimates I can make, or that I know of havin 
been made—it is only an estimate, I agree, but it is wort 
something—9,000,000 gallons of alcohol are consumed in the 
arts in the United States each year, making a consumption of 


tive table 
will be re- 


18,000,000 gallons in round numbers of crude spirits. So by this 
bill we have added a burden of $18,000,000 in the aggregate to 
the industrial interests of our country without giv them a 


corresponding protection in reference to articles of a like char- 
acter imported. 

Mr. PLATT. The estimate of 9,000,000 gallons was made in 
1890. Itis a great deal more now. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was estimated as high as 10,000,000 gallons 
in 1890. By many itis estimated now at 15,000,000 gallons, which 
would amount to 30,000,000 gallons of proof spirits. I have 
taken, however, a low estimate. 

Mr. President, it is no easy thing for us to be dealing with 
this great question, affecting so largely our industries without 
providing for them some compensation. Having done this, if we 
allow one class of producers of distilled spirits to maintain their 
spirits in bond for the period of time named in the bill, I think 
we are boundin good faith and in equity to require them to pay 
an additional tax on each gallon for each year the spirits are 
left in bond. Otherwise we shall act unjustly and unfairly to 
that body of manufacturers who can not put their products in 
bond at all. Upon a fair estimate about one-third of the dis- 
tilled spirits consumed as a beverage will go into bond under the 
proposition of this bill. Therefore, it seems to me that in some 
way, if it be necessary to impose additional taxes upon the con- 
sumers of alcohol in the arts, we ought to relieve them from a 
portion of the burden. 

If I had my way—and I think I shall test the sense of the Sen- 
ate upon it later on—1 should double the special taxes paid upon 
distilled spirits, which would be equivalent to 5 or 10 cents a 
gallon saved to those who are compelled to use alcohol in the 


arts, because the present revenue from this source of taxation 
amounts to nearly $6,000,000 
could get $6,000, 


rannum. It is safe to say we 


more in t way; and, if so, we could re- 
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duce the additional cost upon the consumers of alcohol in the 
arts to the extent of 10 cents per gallon. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored briefly to go over the salient 
points involved in this discussion. I have not taken the sched- 
ules seriatim and dealt with them indetail. I should be glad to 
do so, but I think it is perhaps better that the schedules should 
be dealt with in detail as the debate goes on. 

The bill as a whole, I repeat, greatly disturbs every industry 
and occupation in the United States, and it will absolutely de- 
stroy many of those industries and occupations; yet we are con- 
fronted with the situation that these industries are to be de- 
stroyed by 2 down the schedules, and then we are to make 
up the deficit by levying a tax upon sugar and upon the incomes 
oF the people of the country. That is but the first step in the 
readjustment and rearrangement of these schedules in the plan 
and project outlined by the Senator from Indiana on Monday, 
that as soon as these different revenues were realized, another 
step would be taken in the reduction of the revenue from the 
tariff and in a destruction of that revenue by increasing the in- 
come tax, when it is not necessary to increase it, because, if I 
have not already said I will say now, thatif the sugar tax and 
the income tax and the other taxes which are imposed here are 
to prevail, there will be a much larger surplus when the busi- 
ness relations of our country are restored to their normal con- 
dition than has been named by anyone so far as I have heard 
in this debate. It will be nearer to $60,000,000 than $30,000,000, 
and it may go far beyond that. The duty on sugar will amount 
to $50,000,000 of itself; the duty on incomes to $40,000,000 or 
$50,000,000 more. So that here are $100,000,000 from those 
sources, and when that appears the tariff schedules are to be 
still further reduced, and our markets are to be thrown open to 
the free competition of other countries, Thisisthe programme 
outlined by the chairman of the Finance Committee and others 
who speak for this bill. 

I had intended to deal with some other questions in this de- 
bate involved in the bill. 1 had intended to commend this bill 
for two or three things which I find in it. One is, that the 
committee has preserved the nomenclature of the existing law— 
that is to say, they bere presen seu the paragraph method rather 
than that simple method, which was so eulogized by the Senator 
from Indiana the other day, of Robert J. Walker, whose tariff 
contained only 5,000 words. They have in this bill very many 
thousand words and have retained the paragraphs as in the 
McKinley law, omitting some in one place and adding others 
in an other. They have retained substantially the administrative 
portions of the existing law, which I think isof special andeven 
great importance. 

I was surprised and pained, however, on yesterday to find the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] reporting on behalf of the 
Democratic members of the Committee on Finance a proposition 
which I think will have a tendency to absolutely destroy the ef- 
fectof the administrative portion of the bill. it is proposed in 
theseamendments that every man who hasa grievance as respects 
the classification of merchandise imported shall be entitled t toa 
public hearing before the appraisers relative to classification. I 
venture the prediction now that if that part of the bill shall be- 
come a law, instead of requiring as at present 9 general appraisers 
in the United States we shall require 999, and before they can 
be procured by legislation—because they can not be procured 
otherwise—the situation of our imports in New York will be 
such that no duties can be collected and no cases decided. Yet 
that is whatappears now to be the policy and the purpose of the 
17878 in this Chamber as to the administrative features of the 
bill if the proposed amendments are to be voted into the bill. But 
hr not go into that now, as it will be discussed hereafter in 

e 


tail. 

What I especially find fault with in the general arrangement 
of the bill is, that it seems purposely to have made an aggressive 
assault upon everything connected with agriculture. There is 
nothing in the bill which in the slightest degree looks to the 
protection and care of those who are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits in this country. If it were proposed here to sell one rood 
or one acre of any portion of the possessions of the United States 
now protected by our flag, that proposition would be denounced 
as unpatriotic by every Senator on this floor, yet it is as true 
as that 2 and 2 make 4 that the pending bill and its proposals 
will take from five to seven million dollars out of the Treasury 
of the United States and put it into the pockets of Canadian 
ponon and farmers, making a present to the people of the 

minion of Canada of at the very least $5,000,000 annually. 

It can not be supposed that any rate of duty which we have 
hitherto placed upon agricultural products coming from Canada 
has had the effect of 5 the price of agricultural prod- 
pe in the United States, but it has given to our farmers a mar- 

et for their products, rather than farmersliving under another 
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jurisdiction and another flag, and compelled the producer on the 
Canadian side of the line to pay the doy for the privilege of our 
great market. Yet directly in the pending bill it is proposed to 
so modify the law of 1890 as to take outof our Treasury annually 
anywherefrom five to six million dollars, which will be put into 
the kets of the farmers of the Dominion of Canada, without 
cae ollar of compensation in any form to the people of the United 
tates, 

The committee have not only done that in the pending bill, 
but they propose to cancel and revoke the reciprocity treaties 
whichin good faith we have made, and which enlarge very greatl 
our sales of agricultural products to countries which tole wi 
us, and from which we receive sugar and other articles not now 
largely produced in our own country. They do this not merely 
by indirection, but absolutely in specific terms, getting us natur- 

lyinto trouble with the nations of Europeas well as with nations 
on thissideof the Atlantic. These questions will be debated and 
enlarged upon by others. I only mention them now that it may 
be seen that there is nothing in the bill which looks to the preser- 
vation and care of the interests of the great agricultural classes 
of our country, unless the little modicum of 1.2 cents a pound 
upon sugar can be regarded as in some degree helping them if 
the bounty is to be taken away. 

But there is another thing which is done by the bill which 
amazes me beyond comprehension. Who is it and what Gov- 
ernment is it that is most interested in and will be most bene- 
fited by the pending bill? It is the Government of Great Brit- 
ain. this bill could be scanned by the British Parliament, 
while in somerespects it would not be what they want, there are 
very few lines in it which would not meet with their approval, 
because it is their 1 who will pour into this country their 
goods and wares and products under the bill in competition with 
the hardy toilers of the United States. 

By the passage of this measure we shall strike a fell blow at 
the wool producers of the United States, numbering more than 
a million of people. We haye said to them in all the years 
which have gone by, Your flocks upon the hillside and in the 
valley have had the fostering and nurturing care of this Govern- 
ment in our tariff laws, but although you secured what you re- 
garded as an increasing protective measure in 1890, we will now 
cut you down and put you in competition with the Australian 
woolgrower, who has so increased his flocks that a product of 
170,000,000 pounds in 1870, has, in these twenty-four years, in- 
creased to more than 600,000,000 pounds.” 

We have seen Great Britain standing as a wall against every 
proposition which has been made to restore silver to its natural 
and normal relation to gold as a money of the world. I have 
heard denunciations from both sides of the Chamber that we on 
our side here were following in the pathway of Great Britain and 
that we were yielding to her, as respects this great question of 
the monetary standard in the repeal of the purchase clause of 
the Sherman law. The industries and commerce of Great Britain 
are now suffering severely because of her dealings with India on 
the silver question. She is losing her manufacturing trade not 
only with her ae dependency, but she is losing it with all the 
nations of the Orient. The millions upon millions of people who 
have hitherto drawn from her many of their supplies are com- 
pelled, by the depreciation of the metal which they use wholly 
as their standard of value, to look elsewhere for their markets, 
or to build up markets of their own. Therefore it is that the 
looms of Manchester and other great manufacturing cities of 
England have been comparatively idle for these two or three 
years or running on short time. 

In this Chamber and out of it we have denounced this policy 
of Great Britain, and yet now we propose as respects the great 
textile and other fabrics, to surrender to Great Britain without 
consideration and without counter proposition, the splendid mar- 
kets of our own country, thereby enabling her to take from us 
our gold and thus assisting her to fight the battle against the 
world for the gold standard. And Senators sit here and see this 
effected without protest—without even unfriendly comment, 
though only last year we were warned against following a policy 
beneficial to Great Britain. 

We allow Australians, who, as I have said, now produce 600, 
000,000 pounds of wool, to take the place rightfully belonging 
here to the woolgrowers of Montana, of Oregon, and of Ohio, 
who produce the same character of wools as are produced in Aus- 
tralia, and we require the manufacturers of the United States 
and those who consume woolen goods to send to Australia any- 
where from fifty to one hundred million dollars of gold in order 
that we may increase the trade of another of Great Britain’s de- 
pendencies, and thus enable Great Britain to continue the fight 
whichshe is making against the civilized world for the destruc- 
tion of the double standard. 

Thus this tariff question is interlaced with the great question 
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of the public policies which are to prevail as 
silver. We can not evade it if we would 
side of this Chamber does not seem to wish to evade it. 

As one member of the Senate, I shall not knowingly contribute 
by means of this bill or any other, to promote the interests o 
Great Britain against the interests of my own country. Vet here 
is a bill which, as to its schedules, in the main, is satisfactory to 
Great Britain and to the Dominion of Canada on our northern 
border. Great Britain knows that under this bill she will be 
enabled largely to import into this country, unimpeded by tariff 
laws, the manufacturesof her people. It is useless for Senators to 
deny the fact that us respects those schedules every laborer in 
Great Britain who produces for our market a thing of use, of 
ornament, or of luxury displaces a like laborer in the United 
States. Iam not, therefore, in the least degree surprised that 
there are in the United States anywhere from two to three mil- 
lion laborers already idle because of the falling off in consump- 
tion in our country, and because of this anticipated influx of 
foreign products. 

If that consumption is to be restored, is it to be restored b. 
giving this manufacture to Great Britain, to Germany, to Bel- 
gium, and to France? Yet that is the proposition of the bill, 
the effect of which will bo to displace our own laborers, who 
then will be unable to bə consumers of the products of agricul- 
ture. Our poopie are so interdependent in their occupations, 
whether as laborers in field or factory, as merchants or manu- 
facturers, as e e ee products or clerks or otherwise, that 
we have hitherto believed our true national policy to be to aid 
in keeping every man within the borders of our Republic unin- 
terruptedly occupied. Itisnow proposed. however, thata portion 
of those who have been thus occupied shall give way to the in- 
habitants of Belgium and Germany and Great Britain, while we 
sit by and not only permit this to be done, but become the very 
instrumentalities by which it is effected. 

Mr. President, having spoken much longer than I intended, 
and having necessarily omitted to speak of many things that I 
had desired to discuss, I am content to leave for the progress of 
the debate the larger exposure of the many defects of the meas- 
ure to which, as representing the people of this country, we are 
asked to give our assent. I can not, however, conclude with- 
out expressing the earnest hope that full and free discussion in 
this Chamber will result in such amendment of the bill as that 
it may not bring dowa upon the country a much ter meas- 
ure of disaster than that for which it may well be to bealready 
responsible, but rather that many of its most glaring wrongs 
may be removed by suitable amendment. 


ts gold and 


Canadian Tariff, 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 10, 1894. 


The House bsing in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.6016) making appropriations for 
— service of the Post-Odlee Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to avail myself of the pirvileges ac- 
corded me, and will print the tariff bill which has just been 
brought down by the finance minister and presented to the 
Canadian Parliament. I do this because it is very important for 
members of Congress and also for our people to be informed re- 

g the tariif laws of acountry socontiguous to us as that of 


ada. 

It will be observed that the duties upon some classes of woolen 
goods are proposo to be reduced, and the same may be said 
with regard to some-glasses of goods in the cotton schedule, but 
it is to be regretied that the reduction upon these articles is so 
slight, and that the reduction upon articles enumerated in the 
woolen and cotton schedules is not more general. 

I also call attention to the metal schedule. It will be seen 
that the duty on many kinds of ironand agricultural implements 
are also reduced, but by no means to the extent we hoped and 
anticipated. 

It is to be regretted that the Dominion of Canada still propose 
to retain the duty of 60 cents a ton on coal, and that they decline 
to provide for any reciprocity with this country upon that im- 
portant article of commerce. 


The bill as printed will set out the proposed duty and also the 


at the Democratic | old rate,so as to enable every member of the House to see ata 
e 


glance the proposed changes. 
The bill A follows: 


ScHEDULE A. 


i ALES, BEERS, WINES, AND LIQUORS. 


Ale, beer, and porter, when im: in casks, or otherwise than in bot- 
aren 4 = g-uilon. 2 —.— 16 cents. 

s r, and porter, when imported in bottles, (6-quart or 12-pint bottles 
to be held to contain 1 gallon), 24 cents per gallon. oh Tate, 24 Fy 

Cider, not clarified or Scents per imperial gallon. Old rate. ö cents, 

Cider, clarified or reuned. 10 cents per imperial galion Old rate, id cents. 

Lime juice and fruit juices, fortified with or containing not more than 25 
pe cent of pipettes pore 60 cents per lon; and wheucontaiming more than 

r cent of p spirits, & per gallon. Old rate the same. 
e juice and other fruit ups and fruit juices, n. o. p., 20 per cent ad 
valorem. Old rate, sweetened 40 c=nts. unsweetened 10 cents. 

Spirituous or alcoholic liquors, distilled from any material or containing 
or compounded from or with distilled spirits of any kind, and any mixture 
thereof with water. for every gallon thereof of the strength of proof and 
when of a greater strength that of proof at the same rate on the in- 
creased quantity that there would be if the liquors were reduced to the 
strength of proof; when the —— are of a less strength than tuat ot proof, 
the duty shall be ata rate he! provided, but computed on a reduced quan- 
tity of the liquors in proponon to the lesser degree of strength; provided, 
however, that no reductivm in quantity shall be computed or eon any 
liquors below the strength of 1 * cent under proof, but all such liquors 
shall be computed at the strength of 15 per cent under proof, as follows: 

a. Ethyl alcohol, or the substance commonly known as alcohol. hydrated 
oxide of ethyl, or spiriis of wine; gin of all kinds n. e. s; rum, whisky, and 
all spirituous or alcoholic liquors, n. o p.: amyl alcohol or fusil oll, or any 
substance known as potato spirit or potato oil. met 
hol, wood oe pre pyroxylic spirit or any substance known as wood spirit 
or mothyla spirit. absinthe, arrack. or palm spirit, brandy, includ ar- 
tificial brandy and imitations of brandy. cordials and liqueurs of all ds. 


1 alcohol, wood alco- 


n. e. S.; meseal, ue, rum shrub, Schiedam and other schnapps; tafia, 
angostura, and alcoholic bitters or beverages, €2.12} per on. O 
rate the same. 

kind mixed with ingredient or 


. and strong waters of a. 
outs. as being or known or as anodynes, e essences, 
extracts, lotions, tinctures, or medicines, n. e. S., 2.13) per gallon and 380 per 
cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 


c. Alcoholic umes We spirits, bayrum. and lav- 
ender waters. . tooth, skin washes, and other toilet ations 
containing spirits of any kind, when in bottles or flasks weig not more 
than 4 ounces each. 50 per cout ad valorem. When in bottles, or other 


ET re ree Ln ee gallon and 40 
cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. oe sie 


d. Nitrous ether, sweet spirits of niter, and aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
sy eein. on and 30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 
e. Vermuth and i ginger wine containing not more than 40 per cent of proof 
containing 


5 cents; more than 40 per cent of proof spirits, $2.12) 

on. 

W of all kinds, except sparkling wines, including orange, lemon, 
r, and currant wines, con ng 26 per cent or 


strawberry, berry, 

less of spirits of the s or bottles 
(6 qnars or 12 pint botties to be held to contain a gallon), 25 cents per 
galion and for each degree of strength in excess of 26 per cent of spirits as 
aforesaid, an additional duty of 3 cents until the strength reaches 40 
evened gn erin and in addition thereto 30 per cent ad valorem. Bid 
rate the same. 

Champagne and all other sparkling wines in bottles containing each nob 
more than a quart, but more than a pint, $3.30 per dozen bottles; containing 
not more than a pint each. but more than one-half pint, $1.65 per dozen bot- 
tles; containing one half pint each or less, 82 cents per dozen bottles: bot- 
ties containing more than one quart each shall pay in addition to $3.30 per 
dozen bottles at the rate of 61.65 per gallon on the quantity in excess of one 
quart bottle, the quarts and pints In each case being old wine measure; 
in addition to the above specific duty there shall be an ad valorem duty of 
30 per cent. Old rate the same. 

ut any liquors imported under the name of wine and 92 more 
than 40 per cent of spirits of the strength of proof shall be rated for duty as 
unenumerated spirits, 


TOBACCO AND MANUFACTURES. 


Cigars and cigarettes, per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem, the weight 
of cigarettes to include the weight of the paper covering. Old rate, $2 per 
pound and 25 per cent. 

VVV ad valorem, Old rate, 45 
cents per pound and 12) per cent. 

Manufactured tobacco, n. e. s., and snuff, 35 cents per pound and 12} per 
cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. ‘ 

Opium (crude), $1 per pound, the weight to include the weight of the ball 
or covering, Old rate the same. 

Opium (powdered), 31.35 per pound. Old rate, 20 per cent. 

Opium, prepared for smoking, $5 per pound. Old rate the same. 

ANIMALS AND AGRICULTURAL AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 

Animals, living, n. e. s., 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, cattle and sheep, 

30 per cent: other n. e. s., 20 per cent. 


ive h 25 cent ad valorem. Old rate, 2 cents per pound. 
Test, ETA CA terrains AAA fresh, and mutton, 2 cents per pound. Old 


of proof, whether imported in w: 


rate the same. 


Meats, u. e. s., Incl canned meats and canned poultry and game, 25 
per cent ad valorem. Old rate. mess pork, 1} cents; other, 3 cents. 
Meats. fresh. n. e. s., 3cents per pound. rate, 3 cents. 


Poultry and game, n. o. p., 20 pet cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 
Extracts of meats and 


beef not medicated and soups, 25 per cent ad 
valorem. Old rate the same. 


Lard and cottolene, 25 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, lard, 3 cents; cotto- 
lene. 20 per cent. 

Tallow, stearic acid and stearine of all kinds, n. e.s., 20 per cent ad valo- 
rem. Old rate. tallow, 1 cent: stearic acid, etc., 3 cents. 

Beeswax, 10 percent ad valorem. Old rate. 20 per cent. 

Parafine wax. 2 cents per pound. Old rate. 3 cents. 

Paratine wax candles, 4 cents per pound. Old rate, 5 cents. 

Candles, all others, 25 per cent ad valorem: Old rate, tallow, 2 cents; oth- 


line and O pce sp ching poh PORANNE and mineral 
orem. Old rate, 10 cents 


“=e 
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. not perfumed, 1 cent per pound. Old rate, 1} 


cents 
ana Par po goap. 8 or white and white soap, n. e. s., 2 cents per pound. 

Old rate the same, 

Glue and mucilage, 2% per cent ad valorem. Old rate, glue liquid. 30 per 
cent; other, 3 cents pound. 

British gum. to: e. sizing cream and enamel sizing, 10 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Old rate, | cent per pound. 

Feathers, undressed, 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 15 per cent and 25 

Tcent. 


Feathers, n. e. s., 30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 85 per cent. 

Butter, 4 cents per pound. Old rate the same. 

Cheese, 3 cents per pound, Old rate the same. 

Condensed milk, condensed coffees, condensed cofes with milk, milk foods, 
and all similar preparations, including preserved ginger, 30 per cent.ad va- 
lorem. Old rate. condensed milk, etc., — — lj cents ps 8 aud 
35 per cent; condensed milk, unsweetened, 35 per cent; preser: ginger, 


cent. 
Apples. 40 cents barrel, including the duty on the barrol, 40 cents per 
barrel. Old rate the same. 
Beans, i5 cents per bushel. Old rate, 15 cents per bushel. 
Buckwheat. 10 cents per bushel. Old rate the same. 
Peas, 10 cents per bushel. Old rate the same. 
Potatoes, 15 con s per b Old rate the same. 
Rye, 10 cents ber bushel. Old rate the same. 
Rye flour, 50 cents per barrel. Old rate the same. 
Hay. 82 per ton. Old rate, the same. 
Vegetables, when fresh or dry salted, n. e. s., 25 per cent ad valorem. Old 


rate the same. 
A RECIPROCITY PROVISO. 


Provided that green or ripe apples, beans, buckwheat, peas, potatoes, rye, 
rye flour, hay, an! vegetables. n. e. S.. or any of them, shall be free of duty 
when im into Canada from the country of production, if such country 
Whence any of the above Bey eer are imported. imposes no duty on like 
products imported thence 

Barley. |\5.cents.per bushel, Old rate the same. 

Indian corn. 71 cents per bushel. Old rate the same. 

Provided that bariey and Indian corn shall be free of duty when imported 
into Canada from the country of production, if such countr: 7 whence either 
or both are imported admits both these products free of duty when im- 


ported inerce from Canada 
Dutlable breadstuffs, grain and flour. and meal of all kinia when đam- 
— oym water in n 20 per cent ad Taram @ appraised 
uch appraised value to be ascertained as by — —— 58. 70, 
A a 78. 74. 75. and 76 of the customs act. Old tari . same. 
Buckwheat meal or four, one-fourth of i cent per pound. Old rate the 
same. 
Cornmeal, 40 conts per barrel. Old rate the same. 
Oats. 10 cents per bushel. Old rate thesame. 
Oatmeal. 50 cents per barrel. Old rate, t} cents per pound. 
Rice, uncleaned. unhulled or paddy, new, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 
Ola a 17} per cent. A Garage — 
Rice, | cent per poun ra — cen 3 
Biere sago Hour and sago, 25 per cent, ad valorem. Old rate, 2 cents 
T poun: 
pe heat, 15 cents per bushel. Old rate the samo. 
Wheat flour. 75 cents per barrel. Old rate the same. 
Biscuits of all kinds, S percent ad valorem. Old rate, unsweetened, S per 


agricultural or other pur- 
poses n- o: B- when in bulk or in F 


When put up in small papers or parce cent ad valorem. Oid rate 
the same. ustard. ground. 25 per cent ad 8 Old rate the same. 
M cake, 15 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 20 per cent. 


30 cents per bushel and 10 nage 

Tomatoes and other vegetable, vector corn and baked beans in cans or 
other packages, not elsewhere specified, 1} cents per pound. the weight of 
the cans or other packages to be cluded in the weight for duty. Old rate, 
2 cents per po 

Pickles, eee and catsups, including soy, 35 per cent ad valorem. Old 

ek les 4U.cents; sauces and catsups, 40 cents per gallon and 20 per cent, 

incl ing soy 10 cents per gallon. 

Malt, 15.cents per bushel — entry for warehouse, subjectto excise regu- 
lations. Old raie the sa 

Extract ot malt 5 for medicinal purposes, 25 per cent. Old 
Tate the same. 

Hops, 6cents perpound. Old rate the same. 

Com) yeastin bulk or mass of not less than 50 pounds, 3 cents per 
Deed. Old * 4 cents pir pound. 


In packages ess than 50 pounds. new; 6 cents per pound; the 
9 —.— the latter case to be included in the rate for duty. 
Tate 


Yeast cakes and oe, powders, 6 cents per pound, the weight of the 
to be included in the weight for duty. La Series ter pone: 


TREES AND PLANTS, 


Trees, viz, apple, cherry, ponon: pear, plum, and quince, of all kinds, 3 
centseach. Old rate, apple 3 cents, cherry 4 cents; peach 3 cents, pear 3 
cents, plum 3 cents, and quince 2} cents. 

Grape vines, and gooseberry, raspberry, currant, and rosebushes, also 
fruit —— not eisewnere specified, and shade, lawn, and ornamental trees, 

shrubs and plants. 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate: grapevines 2 cen rs 
each. and rry i cent., raspberry i cent. currant i cent, and rosebushes 
3 cents each: also, fruit plants not elsewhere specified, and shade, lawn, and 
ornamental ‘trees, shrubs and plants. 20 per cent. 

8 8 berries, strawberries, cherries, and cur- 
rants, n e. sS., 2 cen package to be included in 
the weight for duty. Bid Fare. ie: piaciwoerros. ace raspberries, straw- 
berries, 3 cents pound; cherries.and currants, | cent quart. 

Cranberries, plums, and quinces, 25 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 30 cents 


Apples. dried. desiccated, or evaporated. raisins; currants, dates; — 
prunes, and other dried. desiccated or ore ee fruits, n. e. 8.. 2 percent 

valorem. Old rate. apples. 2 cn 3 rais- 
ins, | cent and 10 per cent; 9 — r — 
iecated or evaporated fruits, n. e. 8. in 


Grapes, 2 cents per pound. Old rate, the sa 
lemons, and limes in boxes of a — DE 
feet, 25.cents per box; in half-boxes, eter e EOE AT cubic 3 
cents per f box; in cases and ail other packages, 10 ns or ihmes: — — 
holding capacity; in bulk. 31.50 exe 1,009 oranges. ae or 
relis not. exceeting in capacity t of the 196- : 
por barrel. Old rate, oranges, lemons, and in Dull, 0 1 — 10600 


83 per pound, the weight of the package to be in- 
chuded in the — — tor duty. Old rate the same. 

Fruits in air-tight cans or other packages, 2 cents per the weight 
on which duty shall be payable to include the weight of the cans. or mote saad 
packages. Old rate, Fes air-tight cans or other package, 3 ee 

Fruits preserved in brandy, or preserved in other spirits, $1.90 per im- 
Porial galion. Old rate the same. 

Jellies, jams, and preserves, n. o. S., 3 cents per pound, Old rate, jellies; 
jams, preserves. ö cents per pound. 

Honey, in the comb or otherwise, and imitations and adulterations there- 
of, 3 cents per pound. Old rate the same. 

Coffeo, green. when not imported direct, without transshipment from the 
country of growth and production, 10 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the 


— roasted or ground. when not ae —— direct without tr 
ment from thecountry of growth and p zonan 2 cents per pound naa 0 
percent, Old rate, coffee, roasted or ground, 3 cents per pound and Id per 
cent. 

Coffee, roasted or ground. aud all imitations of and substitutes for, not 
elsewhere specified, 2 cents per pound. Old rate, } cents per pound. 

Extract of coffee, or substitutes therefor of all kinds, 3 cents per pound. 
Old rate, extract. of coffee, 5 cents per pound. 

rain Acs per pound. Old rate, green, 3 cents: dried, 4 cents, 

Tea. w notimported direct. without transshipment from ong 
of growth and production, 10 per cent ad vaiorem. 

a paste and chocolate and other preparations of cocoa, 4 cents par 

pound. Old rate the same. 

Cocoanuts, n. o. £, ŝi per hundred. Old rate the same 

Cocoanuts, when imported from the place of growth by vessel direct to a 
Canadian port, 50 cents per hundred. Oid rate the same. 

Cocoanut, desiccated, sweetened or not, 4 cents per pound. Old rate 8 
cents. 
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pices, viz: Ginger and spices o kinds, n. e. s., unground, cent 
ad valorem; ground, 25 per cent.ad valorem. , = 


BOOES AND PAPER. 


Albumenized and other papers chemically prepared for photographers’ 
use, 30 per cent. Old rate, pear, ihe 

Books. printed, periodicals hlets, not elsewhere specified, not be- 
ing foreigu reprints of British 88 t works nor blank account books, nor 
copy books. nor books to be written or drawn upon. nor Bibles, books, 
psalm and hymn books, 6 cents ee Old rate, 15 i ee cent. 

British copyright works, re’ of, 6 centa Pound. and in addition 
thereto, 12} per cent ad valorem, until March 27, 1895, and thereafter 6 cents 


per 8 Old rate the same. 
ets. cirenlars, illustrated adver periodicals, U- 
tailors’ 
otypes, oleo- 


lustrated ee lists, advertising calendars. advert: 

and mantis ee fashion plates, and all chrom: 

graphs, or artistic work of similar kind produced by any processother than 
hand painting or drawing, whether for business or Eavecunemant purposes 
or not, printed or eee on cardboard. or other n. &. 8.,6 
cents per pound and 20 per cent valorem. Old rate the same. 

—— notes, ponta of exchange, checks, promissory notes, drafts. 

all similar w unsigned, an‘ cards or other aina forms 
or 555 or pon ea} from steel or copper or other plates other 
printed matter, n. e. S., 35 per cent ad valorem. Old tariff the same. 

Labels for fruits. vegetables, Meat. fish, confectionery. and other goods; 
also tickets, posters. pictorial show-cards, advertising bills and folders, 
whether lithographed or printed, 15 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad Ya- 
lorem. Old tariff the same. 

Maps and charts, 20 per cent ad valorem, Old tariff the same. 

Newspapers or supplemental editions or parts thereof, partiy printed and 


intended to be completed and published in Canada, 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Old tarif the same. 

Paintings, prints, engravings. drawings, building plans, photographs, and 
Pictures, n. e. s., 20 per cent Old rate the same. 

Pi cards, 6 cents per pack. Old rate the same. 


music. bound or in sheets, lo cents per pound. Old rate the same. 
SS NE DATE Hi DER DE A COE eR: Old rate, 2 
to 35 cents a ro ‘ 
F printed or not, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


ape 
Old rate. 35 
Mill bo: . cent. Old rate the same 
pla m or tarred, 40 cents per 100 pounds. 


Strawboards, in sheets or ro 
88 1 the 3 * = os ou 5 
nt and emery paper, 20 per cent. rate, yec onk; 
Paper ta paro 20 per cent ad valorem. Oid rate one-half cent pound. 
collar @loth p paper, in rolls or sheets, not glossed or ed, 15 per 
fakin Old rate, 20 per cent. 
Union collar cloth paper, in rolls or sheets, glossed or finished, 20 per cent. 
Old rate, 25 per cent. 
Paper of all kinds, not elsewhere specified, 25 ‘cent. Old rate the same. 
Manufactures of paper. including ruled and bordered and coated rs, 
8 boxed papers, envelopes, and blank books, 35 per cent. idre 
e same. 


CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS: 


Acid. acetie and pyr n. e. s. and vinegar, apes duty of ld cents 
for each gallon of any strength not exceeding tee. stren root. and for 
each degree of strength inexcess of thestrengthof proof, rie ditional duty 
of i cent. The strength of proof shall be held to be equal to 6 per cent of ad- 
solute acid, and in all cases the strength shall be determined in such manner 
as is established by the governor in council. Old rate thesame. 

Acid, acetic and pyroligneous of any strength, new, when by 
dyers, calico printers, or manufacturers of acetates or colors, for exclusive 
use in dyeing or printing, or for the manufacture of such acetates or colors 
in their own factories. under such regulations as are established by the gov- 
ernor in council, a duty of 25 percent. Old rate, 25 cents per gallon and 20 
per cent. 

Acid, muriatic and nitric, and all mixed acids, 20 per cent.. Old rate, 25 per 


cent. 

A four a. Old ons-half cont: 

Siiphure erher, $ esnia per pound “Ola rato me same. 
A hate, 2 . Pound. Git zee Boone 

preparations, including patent and proprietory prepara- 


tions, tinctures, troches or 1 


pills, powders, 
ters, anodynes, tonics, plasters, linim 


Waters, essences, 

rations or medicines, not otherwise provided 

yalorem, and all other, 50 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 
Cod liver oil, medicated, 


Oils, essential, 10 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 20 per cent. 
Pomades, French or flower odors, preserved in fat or oil for the po so 
the odors of flowers, which do not bear the heat of distillation, 
when im in tins of not less than 10 pounds each, 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Old rate the same. 
th including toilet preparations (nonalcoholic), viz: Hair oils, 
tooth and other powders and washes, pomatums, pastes, and all other per- 
fumed preparations, n. o. p., used for the hair, mouth, or skin, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. Old rate the same. 
Illuminating oils, composed wholly or in part of the products of petro- 
80 cents per gallon, 25 per 


loum, coal, shale, or lignite, costing more t. 
cent ad valorem. 

coal and kerosene, distilled, purified, or refined; naphtha and petro- 
leum, n. e. s.; products of petroleum not elsewhere specified, 7} cents per 


— gallon. Old rate the same. 
ubricating oils composed wholly or in part of petroleum and costing less 
cents per on. Old rate, 7} cents per 


meee cents per imperial gallon, 
on. 
Erud petroleum, fuel, and gas 1 tor fuel purposes and for the manufac- 
ture of gas, 34 cents per gallon. Old rate, 7} cents per gallon. 
Lubricating oils, n. e. 8., and axle grease, 25 per cent ad valorem. Old 
rate, oils, 25 per cent; grease 1 cent pound. 
Barrels containing petroleum or its products, or any mixture of which 
troleum forms a part, when such contents are chargeable with a specific 
uty, 20 cents each. Old rate, 40 cents each. 
or flaxsced oll, raw or boiled, lard oil, neatsfoot oil, and sesame 
seed oil, 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, linseed and flaxseed oil, it cent 


per pound. Raw or boiled lard oil, the same. 
or ve Se for salad purposes, 30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 
cen 


aseline and all similar preparations of petroleum for toilet, medicinal or 
other purposes, 35 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 6cents per pound in bot- 
tles; 4 cents per pound in bulk. 
Blacking shoe, and shoomakers’ ink and shoe, harness, and leather dress- 
DERN harness soap, 25 per cent. Old rate, 30 per cent. 
k, for writing, cent. Old rate 25 per cent. 
Blueing, laundry blueing of all kinds, 25 percent. Old rate, 25 per cent. 
i Beem and red lead, orange mineral and zinc, white, 5 per cent. Old 
Tai o same. 
Ochres, ochre earths, raw siennas and colors, dry, 20 per cent. Old rate, 
20 per, cent. 
es, fillers, fireproofs, umbers, and burnt siennas, 25 per cent. Old 
rate, 30 per cent. 
Paints and colors, rough stuff and fillers, 25 per cent. Old rate, 30 per 


cent. 
Paints and colors, ground in spirits, and all spirit varnishes and lacquers, 
$1 per gallon. 


tine, spirits of, 5 per cent. Old rate, 10 per cent. 
Varnis! lacquers, 7 apans, Ja driers, liquid driers, and oil finish, 20 
cents per gallon and 20 percent. Old rate, 20 and 25 per cent. 


P: een, dry, 10 per cent. Old rate, same. 
Putty 18 per cent. Old rate, 25 per cent. 


EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, GLASSWARE, AND STONEWARE. 


Brick, for building, 20 percent. Old rate, same. 
China and lain ware, earthenware and stoneware, brown or colored 
m ware, white granite or iron stoneware, C.O. or cream-col- 
pong wate 3 2 printed or sponged, and all earthenware, 30 per cent. 
rate, T cen 
Rartheaware and stoneware, viz, demijohns or jugs, churns or crocks, 2 
cents per gallon of Boian os ty. 
Earthenware or stone ink bottles, not exceeding 3 ounces capacity, 20 per 
cent. Old rate, 35 per cent. 
Drain tiles, not glazed, 20 per cent. Old rate the same. 
Drain pipes, sewer pipes, chimney or vents and inverted blocks, 
glazed or — gr pon and earthenware tiles, 85 percent. Old rate the same. 
Crystal and decorated glass ee made expressly for mounting with 
silver-plated trimmings, when impo by manufacturers of plated ware, 
20 cent. Old rate the same. 
lass carboys and demijohns, empty or filled bottles and decanters, flasks 
and phials, glass jars and glass balls, and cut, pressed or molded glass table 
ware, 30 per cent. Old rate, glass carboys and demijohns, 30 per cent; jars, 


etc., 5 cents dozen, and 30 per cent. 

Insulators of all kinds, and lamps, including are and incandescent, lamp 
chimneys, side lights, and head lights, lamps, gas light and electric light 
shades and globes, for lanterns, lamps, etc., light and gas lights, 30 per cent. 
Old rate, insulators, all kinds, 5 cents dozen and 30 per cent; lamps, 30 per 
cent; lamp c eye, etc., 25 per cent. 

Common and colorless window glass, and plain, colored, stained, or tinted 
or ruftied glass, in sheets, 20 percent. Old rate, same. 

Ornamental, figured, and enameled colored glass, painted and vitrified 
glass, figured enameled and obscured, white glass, and rough rolled plate 
Elass, r cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Plate glass, not colored, in panes of not over 12 square feet each, 4 cents 
per square foot, and when beveled, 2 cents per square foot additional. Old 
rate, 6 cents per square foot. 

Plate glass, not colored, in panes of over 12 and not over 30 square feet 
each, 6 cents per square foot, and when beveled 2 cents per square foot ad- 
ditional. Old rate the same. 

Plate glass, in panes of over 30 and not over 70 square feet each, 8 cents 
uare foot; and when beveled, 2 cents per square foot additional. Old 

e same. 
Plate glass, in panes of over 70 square feet each, 9 cents pe square foot; 
and when beveled, 2 cents per square foot additional. Old rate the same. 

Silvered glass, not elsewhere stated, 30 per cent. Old rate the same. 

Silvered glass, beveled, 35 per cent. Old rate same. 


tical instruments, not elsewhere sta 


f Paris, calcined or manufactured, 20 percent. Old rate, 15 cents 


Plaster o 
per 100 pounds. 
tonos, te and rough freestone, sandstone and all building stone, 
except marble from the quarry, not hammered or chiseled, 20 per cent. old 


rate, 81 ton. 

Granite. f flagstones and freestone, dressed; all other building stone, dressed, 
except marble, and all manufactures of stone, not elsewhere stated, 30 per 
cent. Old rate, granite, same; others, & per ton. 

Grindstones, not mounted, not less than 12 inches in diameter, 81.75 per 
ton. Old rate, 8 per ton. 

Lithographic stone, not engraved, 20 per cent. Old rate, same. 

Marble, in blocks and slabs, in the rough, or sawn, but not otherwise man- 
uf. 20 per cent. Old rate. 25 per cent. 

Marble, finished, and all manufactures of marble not otherwise provided 
for, also slate mantels, slates, and manufactures of slate, 30 per cent. Old 
rate, 1 cent square foot and 25 per cent. 

Slates, roofing slate, when split or dressed only, also slate ncils and 
school or writing slates, 20 per cent. Old rate, slates, roofing slates, when 
split er dressed only, 80 cents to 81 per square; slate pencils, 25 per cent; 
school or writing slates, 1 cent each and 20 per cent. 


LEATHER, MANUFACTURES OF, AND RUBBER. 


Fur skins, wholly or partially dressed, 15 per cent. Old rate, same. 

Caps, hats, muffs, tippets, capes, coats, cloaks, andother manufactures of 
fur, cent. Old rate thesame, 

Leather board and leatheroid, and boot and shoe counters made from 
leatheroid, 20 percent. Old rate, 3 cents per pound; boot and shoe counters, 
old rate, one-half cent pair, 

Leather and skins, not otherwise provided for, tanned; bel 
sole leather, and upper leather, including Dongola, Cordovan, 
sheep, and calf, 15 per cent. 

Leather, sole, tanned but rough or undressed, 10 per cent. 

Japanned, patent, or enameled leather and Morocco leather, 22} per cent. 

8 for Morocco leather, tanned but not further manufactured, 15 per 
cent. Old rate the same. 

Glove leathers, viz: Kid, lamb, buck, deer, antelope, and water hog, tanned 
or dressed, colored or uncolored, when imported by glove manufacturers for 
aan re own factories for the manufacture of gloves, 10 per cent. Old 
ra e same. 

a manufactures of leather not elsewhere stated, 25 per cent. Old rate 
© same, 

Belting. of leather or other material, not elsewhere stated, 20 per cent. 
Old rate, 25 per cent. 

Harness and saddlery of every description, 30 per cent. Old rate 35 per 


cent. 
tpa of all kinds, 35 per cent. Old rate, 50 cents per dozen and 30 per 
cent. 


Boots and shoes, not elsewhere noted, 25 per cent. Old rate, same. 

India rubber boots and shoes, with tops or uppers of cloth or of material 
other than rubber, 30 per cent. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

India rubber boots and shoes and manufactures of India rubber and gutta 
percha, not elsewhere noted, 25 per cent. Old rate, same. 

India rubber clothing and clothing made waterproof with India rubber, 
5 pe cent. Old rate, india rubbercloth andclothing made waterproof with 

ia rubber surfaced, 10 cents per pound, and 25 per cent. 

Rubber or poa oe belting, hose, packing, nats and matting, and cot- 
ton or linen hose, lined with rubber, 324 per cent. Old rate, rubber or gutta 
1 belting, hose, packing, mats and matting, and cotton or linen hose, 

ined with rubber, 5 cents per pound and 15 per cent. 


METALS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


leather, 
id, lamb, 


wrought, scrap iron and scrap steel, being waste or refuse wrought iron or 
steel, fit only to be remanufactured, the same having been in actual use, not 


to include cuttings or cli pings which can be used as iron or steel without 
remanufacture, and steel bloom ends and crop ends of steel 8, 83 per ton, 
andon and after the Ist day of January, 1 Si per ton. Old rate, b per 


ton. 

Iron or steel, being pieces, unchings, or Lp pein of boiler plates, or 
other plates, sheets or bars of iron or steel, whether the same have had the 
ragg or crop ends or edges sheared off or not, and crops from iron or 
steel rails having both ends sawn or sheared off, the same not having been 
in actual use and being fit for rerolling or remanufacture only, & per ton. 
Old rate 30 per cent. 

Tron in pigs, iron, kent ledges and scrap iron, ferro-silicon and spiegeleisen, 
$4 per ton; ferro-manganese, 10 per cent. Old rate, ferro-manganese, 8 per 
ton; other the same. 

Iron or steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs, billets and puddled 
bars, loops or other forms less finished than iron or steel bars but more ad- 
vanced than pig iron, except castings, % per ton. Old rate, $9 per ton. 

Bar iron or steel, rolled or hammered, oopen rounds and squar 
and shapes of rolled iron or steel, not more than 4inches in diameter and 
flats not thinner than number 17 guage, whether in coils, bundles, rods, or 
bars, not elsewhere stated, 610 per ton. Old rate. $13 per ton. 

Tron or steel plates or sheets, sheared or unsheared, hoops, bands, stri 
and skelp iron or steel, seared or rolled in grooves, and iron or steel of a 
widths not thinner than number 17 guage, bib per ton. Old rate, $16 per ton. 

Universal mill or rolled ey steel plate not exceeding 30 inches wide and 
plates or sheets of steel over 30 inches wide and one-quarter of an inch and 
over in thickness, 12} per cent. Old rate, same. 

Tron or steel sheets, hoops, bands, and strips, or other fron or steel of all 
widths, sheet iron, common or black, smoothed, polished, coated, or galva- 
nized and Canada plates, No. 17 gauge and thinner, 5 per cent. Old rate, 123 

r cent. 

Pe low plates, mold boards, land sides and other Pare for agricultural 
implements, when cut to shape from rolled sheets of steel, but not molded, 
punched, polished, or otherwise manufactured, and beingof a greater value 
than 4 cents per pound, 5 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, a per cent. 

Provided, That on all iron or steel bars, rods, strips, or steel sheets, of what- 
ver shape, and on all iron or steel bars of irregular shape or section, cold 
olled, cold hammered, or polished in any way, in addition to the ordinary 
——— of hot rolling or hammering, there shall be paid 5 per cent ad va- 
orem. Old rate, one-sixth cent per pound additional. 

Forgings of iron and steel, of whatever shape or size, or in whatever stage 
of manufacture, not elsewhere specified, and rolled or hammered bars of tron 
or steel, not less than 4 inches in diameter, 35 per cent ad valorem. Old rate 


the same. 

Rolled iron or steel les, channels, structural shapes, and special sec- 
5 less than 35 pounds per lineal yard, n. e. s., 35 percent. Old 
ra e same. 

Rolled iron or steel les, channels, beams, joists, ers, structural 
shapes and special sections, inclu rolled iron or stee bridge plate, not 
less than three-eighths of an inch thick, nor less than 15 inches wide, weigh- 
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not less than 25 pounds per lineal yard, and eye bar blanks rolled by the 
Kloman proce 12} per cent. Old rate the same. 
Tron bridges and structural iron work, 30 per cent ad valorem. Old, } cent 
per pound and not less than 35 per cent. 
Iron and steel railway bars or rails for railways or tramways of any form, 
hed or not punched, n. e. s., 30 per cent ad valorem. Old, 86 per ton. 
Railway fish plates and tie plates, new, 80 per cent ad valorem, Old, 812 


r ton. 
Swedish rolled iron rods, under one-half inch in diameter and of not less 
than 1} of an inch 15 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 20 per cent. 

Axles, car springs and springs of iron or steel or parts thereof, and all 
other springs not elsewhere stated, axle bars and axle blanks, without ref- 
erence to the stage of manufacture, 35 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, $30 per 
ton and not less than 85 per cent, 

Malleable iron castings and steel castings, not elsewhere stated, 25 per 
cent ad valorem. Old rate, §5 per ton but not less than 30 per cent. 

Cast-iron vessels, plates, stoves plates and irons, sadirons, hatters’ irons, 
tailors’ irons, and castings of iron, not elsewhere specified, 274 per cent. Old 
rate, 616 per ton, not less than 30 per cent. 

Cast-iron pipes of every description, $10 per ton, provided that the duty 
shall not be less than 35 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, $12 per ton and not 
less than 35 per cent. 

Boiler tubes of wrought iron or steel, including corrugated tubes or flues, 
80 per cent; for marine boilers, 7} per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 15 per 


cent. 

Lap welded iron tubing, threaded and coupled or not, 1} to 2 inches inclu- 
sive i diameter, for use exclusively in artesian wells, petroleum pipe line 
and petroleum refineries, under regulations to be made by the Governor-in- 
council, 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Tubes not welded, not more than 1} inch in diameter, of rolled steel, 15 per 
centad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Wrought-iron tubing, threaded and coupled or not, over 2 inches in diame- 
ter, 15per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Other wrought-iron tubes or pipes, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound and 80 
per cent ad valorem. Old rate, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound and 30 per 


cent. 

Chains (iron or steel) over five-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, 5 per cent 
ad valorem. Old rate, the same. 

Nails and spikes, wrought and pressed, galvanized or not, horseshoe nails 
and all wrought iron or steel and other nails, not elsewhere specified, and 
horse, mule, and ox shoes, new, 30 per cent ad valorem. Old Tate, 14 cents 
per pound, and not less than 35 per cent. 
on 3 s and spikes and sheathing nails, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

ra r cent. 

Cut nails Taa spikes of iron or steel, three-fourths ot I cent per pound. Old 
rate, 1 cent per pound. 

tacks, brads, or sprigs, not exceeding 16 ounces to the thousand, 1 
cent per thousand. Old rate, 2 cents p thousand. 

sa g 16 ounces tothe thousand, 14 cents per pound. Old rate, 2 cents 
und. 
commonly called “ wood screws,“ 2 inches and over in length, 3 
cents per pound: Old rate, 6 cents po pound. 

—— inch and less than 2 inches, $ cents per pound. Old rate, 8 cents per 

und. 
Er than 1 inch, 8 cents per pound. Old rate, 11 cents per pound. 

Screws of iron, steel, 7 k r other metal, not othe e provided for, 30 
per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Wrought iron or steel nuts and washers, iron or steel rivets, bolts, with 
or without threads, nut and bolt blanks, and “ and strap hinges, 1 cent 
per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 1 cent per pound and 25 per 
cent. 


Skates, 10 cents per pair, and 30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 20 cents a 
pair and 30 per cent. 

Clothes wringers, new, 25 cents each, and 20 per cent ad valorem. Old 
rate, $1 each and 30 per cent. 

Cutlery, not otherwise provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the 


same, 

Celluloid, molded into sizes for handles for knives and forks, not bored or 
otherwise manufactured: also moulded celluloid balls aTa ep onera; coated 
with tinfoil or not, but not finished or further manufactured, 10 per cont ad 
valorem. Old rate the same. 

Knife blades or knife blanks in the rough, unhandled, for use by electro- 
platers, 10 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Cast iron table forks, not handled nor ground or otherwise manufactured, 
10 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

eae han de hardware, and builders’, cabinet-makers' harness- 
makers’, and saddlers’ hardware, inclu: 2 carriage hardware, 
locks, butts, and x. 9. 8.; saws of all kinds, and table cutlery, n. e. S., 
1 r cent ad valorem. Old rate, 30 per cent. 

opping adzes, N percent. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Picks, new, 30 per cent. Old rate, 1 cent per pound and 25 per cent. 

Mattocks, track tools, wedges, and crowbars of iron or steel, and hammers 
and me ee 80 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Axes o all , Scythes, hay knives, lawn mowers, pronged forks, rakes, 
n. e. £., hoes, and other 1 tools or implements, n. e. s., 35 per cent 
ad valorem. Old rate, 52 per dozen and 20 per cent. 

Shovels and spades, shovel and spade blanks, and iron or steel cut to shape 
for same, 35 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, $1 per dozen and 25 per cent. 

Files rasps, 35 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Steel needles, viz, cylinder needles, hand frame needlesand latch needles, 
30 centad valorem. Old rate the same. 

SE aim and dental instruments of all kinds, 15 per cent ad valorem. Old 
rate, 20 per cent. 

Safes, doors for safes and vaults, scales, balances and weighing beams, 30 
per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Fire engines, 35 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Locomotives for railways, 35 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 830 per ton; 
$2,000 each; 30 per cent. 

Steam ê es, boilers, and machinery, composed wholly or in part of iron 
— gi 1, not elsewhere specified, 27} per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 30 per 


Mowing machines, self-bin harvesters, harvesters without binders, 
binding attachments, reapers, 8 and walking plows, harrows, cultiva- 
Leon seed drills, and horse rakes, 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 35 per 

Portable machines, portable steam e 
horse powers, portable Saw mills and pla: 
stage of manufacture, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

3 machines or 
W of atl inás t elsewhere stated, and windmills i 

of al „not elsewhere and w: „30 
valoren. Old rate, pumps 35 pa cent; windmills, 30 per cent, Eat OnE 


for printing, r cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 
BBE metal, 10 per nad valorem. Old rate the same. 


mes, threshers and separators, 

mills, and parts thereof inany 
Old rate, 35 per cent. 

parts thereof, 30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, $3 


Bookbinders’ tools and implements, including ruling machines, 10 per cent 
e, 


ad e Old rate 1 5 sam aon 15 

ting presses an ting machines, such only as are used in news- 
paper, book, and job reine offices; fol machines and paper cutters, 
such as are used in printing and book-binding establishments, and litho- 
graphic presses, 10 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same, 

Plates, engraved on wood and on steel or other metal and transfers taken 
from the same, 20 percent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Stereotypes, electrotypes, and celluloids for almanacs, calendars, illus- 
trated pamphlets, newspaper advertisements or engravings, and all other 
like work for commercial, trade, or other pur S, U. ©. S., and matrices or 
copper shells for the same, 3 be map h. Old rate the same. 

Stereotypes, electrot; , and uloids of newspaper columns, and bases 
for the same, consponed ROIT or partly of metal or celluloid, three-fourths 
cent per square inch; and matrices or copper shells for the cuts, 2 cents 
per squareinch. Old rate the same. 

Bird cages, 35 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Barbed-wire fencing of iron or steel, 1 cent per pound. Old rate, 1} cent 


per pound. 
Buckthorn and strip fencing of iron or steel, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 
Old rate, 1} cents per pound. 

Machine card clothing, 25 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Pins manufactured from wire of any metal, 30 per cent ad valorem. Old 
rate the same. 

Wire cloth of brass, copper, and tin, 20 per cent. Old rate the same. 

Wire covered with cotton, linen, silk, or other material, 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Wire of brass or copper, 10 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 15 per cent. 

9 of iron steel, 11 to 14 gauge, inclusive, 15 per cent ad valorem, Old 
rate, r cen’ 

Wire ae all kinds, n. e. s., 25 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the sam 

Wire rope of iron or steel, not otherwise provided for, 25 per cent wl va- 
lorem. Old rate the same. 

Firearms, 20 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Manufactures, articles, or Wares not specially enumerated or provided for, 
composed wholly or in part of iron or steel, and whether y or wholly 
manufactured, 27} per cent. Old rate, 30 per cent. 

Corset clasps, spoon clasps or busks, blanks, busks, side steels and other 
corset steels, whether plain, japanned, lacquered, tinned, or covered with 
paper or cloth; also back bones or corset wires, covered with popor or cloth, 
cut to lengths and tipped with brass or tin, or untipped or ſn coils, 5 cents 
per oe and 20 per cent ad valorem, Old rate, 5cents per pound and 30 
per cent. 

Gas, coal oil, and electric-light fixtures, or parts thereof, 27} per cent. Old 
rate, 30 per cent. 

Gas meters, 35 per cent. Old rate the same. 

Bells of any description, except for churches, and gongs, 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Old rate, 30 per cent. 

Brass and copper nails, rivets,and burrs, and manufactures of brass or 
copper not otherwise specified, 25 per cent. Old rate, copper, 30 per cent; 
rest, 35 per cent. 

Zinc, manufactures of, not otherwise specified, 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Old rate the same. 

Babbitt metal, 10 per cent. Old rate the same. 

3 bronze, in blocks, bars, sheets, and wire, 10 per cent. Old rate 

e same. 

Lead bars, blocks, and sheets, 60 cents per hundred pounds. Old rate the 
same. 

Lead, old, scrap, and pig. 40 cents per hundred pounds, Old rate the 
same. 

Lead, manufactures of, n. e. s., 30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Lead pips, shot, etc., 1} cents per pound. Old rate, pipe, 30 per cent; shot, 
1} cents per pound. 

Cans and packages made of tin or other material, containing fish of any 
kind, admitted free of duty under any existing law or treaty, not et 
1 quart in contents, 4 cents on each can or package, and w. exceeding 
quart, an additional duty of 1} cents for each additional quart or fractional 
Part thereof. Old rate the same. 

Stamped tinware, japanned ware, galvanized iron ware, and all manu- 
factures of tin, 25 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 85 per cent. 

Enameled iron or steel ware, inclu granite or agate ware, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Telephones and telegraph instruments, 8 telephone and electric- 
light cables, electric and galvanic batteries, electric motors and apparatus, 
nutelsewherespecified, 25 per cent. Old rate, 25 per cent. 

Gold, silver, and 3 composition metal for the manufacture of filled 
gold watch cases, 10 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same, 

Britannia metal and German and nickel silver, manufactures of, not plated, 
25 percent. Old rate the same. 

ickel anodes, 10 per cent. Old rate the same. 
9 an silver leaf, and Dutch or Schlag metal leaf, 25 per cent. Old rate, 

r cent. 

anufactures of gold and silver and all other articles not elsewhere - 
oe commercially known as jewelry, new, 25 per cent. Old rate, 20 per 
cent. 
Sterling silver tableware and plated ware, all other electric 1 8 55 ox gilt, 
of 25 kinds, whether plated wholly or in part, 30 per cent. Old rate, 30 per 
cen 

Plated cutlery, namely knives, plated, wholly or in part, 35 per cent. O 
50 cents dozen, and 20 per cent. 7 = pa “ig 

Precious stones polished. but not set or otherwise manufactured and im- 
itations thereof, 10 percent. Old rate the same, 

Cl 25 percent. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Tower clocks, 30 per cent. Old rate, 35 per cent. 

Watches, 25 percent. Old rate the same. 

Watch actions or movements, 10 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, the same. 

Watch cases, 35 per cent. Old rate the same. 

Cases for jewels and watches, cases for silver and plated ware and for cut- 
lery and other like articles, writ desks, glove boxes, handkerchief boxes. 
manicure cases, perfume cases, toilet cases, and fancy cases for smokers 
sets andsimilar penn Se bead made of bone, shell, horn, ivory, wood, leather, 
plush satin, silk, satinette, or paper; dolls and toys of all 8, including 
sewing machines, when of not more than $2 in value, ornaments of alabas- 
ter, spar, amber, terra cotta, or composition, and statuettes and bead orna- 
ments, 33 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 10 cents each and 30 per cent. 


MINERALS, 
Asbestos, in any form other than crude, and all manufactures thereof, 25 
per cent. Old rate the same. 
Coal, bituminous, 60 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds. Old rate, 60 cents ton. 
Coal dust, 20 per cent. Old rate the same, 
Plumbago, 10 per cent. 
Plumbago, all manufactures of, n. e. s., 25 per cent. 
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Electric are lightcarbons or carbon 12 inches 
$2.50 per 1,000, and in proportion for — or 1e —— * 
Manufactures of wood: vehicles. 8 or otherwise man- 


cane or rattan, 
ufactured, n. o. p., 12] per cent. ‘Old rate, & per cent. 
Corks, and other manufactures of cork, wood or cork bark, 20 per cent. 
Old rate the same. 
Lumber and timber, —— — LONE, RAN OE DO 20 
percent. Old rate, 20per cen 
Sa. eee felloes, 8 rough hewn or sawn only, 10 
percent. Old rate, 15 per cent. 
Pails, tubs, churns, brooms, washboards, pounders and rolling pins, 0 per 
cent. Old rate, 25 ner cent. 
Manufactures of wood, n. e. 8., and brushes, 25 per cent. Old rate same. 
Umbrella, parasol, and sunshade sticks, or handies, n. 8. S., 20 per cent ad 


Veneers of wood, not over one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, 5 per cent 
ad valorem. Old rate. 10 per cent. 

Waiking-sticks and canes, of all kinds, n. o. 8., 2 cent. Old ratesame. 

— and photograph frames, of any materlal, 30 per cent. Old rate, 35 


per cen 
Holdings = wood, plain, 20 per cent. Old rate, 25 per cent. 
patios SIA 1 further manufactured than plain, 
25 por oont Pola rat rate, 30 per cent. 
3 30 percent. Old rate the same. 
of wood, iron, or any . material, house. cabinet, or office, 
including hair an: and other mattresses, bol- 


cues, and cue racks, 35 58 1 iard uaa 
and i5 per cent; ditto, over 4 and ian) By 3 825 iL 
835 15 per cent; ditto, over iby 11, 60 


sine e and domo. 
lä, costing less than $50, 0 each and 
less than 8100, 615 each and 20 per cent; costing over 
children's carts or 
ous 8 carriages, pleasure 


cles, 30 percent. Oid rate the same. 
way cars, sleighs, cutters, wheelbarrows, and handcarts, 30 ner cent, 
. 
Fi fiberware, vulcanized fiberware, and all articles of 
en ean Old rate, 30 per cent. 

kinds in wood or otherwise, % per cent. Old rate, 30 
2 
Musical instruments, o 
reeds. $10 each. and 15 
Hoag rapes 


—— ia rate the same. 


reeds, 
cent; over 6 sets pen pa arnie 
sets or parts of sets of reeds for cabinet 


35 per cent. Old rate, square, 7 octaves, $25 each 3 
$30 each 20 per cent; upright, $30 each and 
50 each and 20 per cent. 

3 Old rate the same. 
ail kinda, ROb otherwiee provided for, 25 per cent 


SUGAR, SIRUPS, AND MOLASSES. 


All sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard in color and all refined sugars of 
iis a ead kinds, grades, or standards, sixty-four one-hundreths cents per 


pound. 
Sirups of all kinds, the product of the o or beet root not else- 
where stated, and all imitations thereof, ‘substitutes therefor, five-tenths 


cents per 
Glucose or sugar, glucose corn sirup, or Ser ou con- 
any e tat duty of 1} cents per 
rate the same. 
Sugar brown or white, and confectionery, including sweetened 
gums, peel and pop corn, 85 per cent. Old rate, 1} cents and 35 per 


my 5 paste and licorice in rolls and 8 20 per cent. Old rate, lico- j 


2 cents; 1 sticks. 3 cents. 
uced in eee eee 
. imported in the original packages from the dis- 
trict where produced in the country where the cane Tens geome, wall which 
DAE DUS DOR SALON ß 


~ 3 erg which y shipped. 
. cali polariscope 40 degrees or over and not over 60 degrees, a 
1 uty o! i r gallon. 
wine 0 and not less than 35, 


a eine at dut * if ake os gallon, an „ and N adai on bry bens 1 e gal: 
dames or a degree less than rees. rate 


lon for each 
thesame. 


TEXTILES. 
5 and sheet wadding, dyed or not, 22} per cent. Old 
ey, jee 


cents per pound and 15 percent; dyed, 3cents per pound and 


cent; costing more 
1 per dozen. Old rate, 


1 —. oiher manufactures of cotton, not elsewhere stated, 
cent. 
7 8 wicks, 25 per cen 3 black, new. 20 per cent. Old rate the 
0e 0e nt and plush fabrics, not elsewhere stated, 30 per cent. 
cent. 
F elasti and nonelastic, 20 per cent. 
Jeans when imported by oc corset and dress stay makers for use 
tn thelr own facto es. 25 per cent. d rate the same. 
Laces, b , tassels 
‘similar 


fringes, embroideries, cords, elastic — or flat 
and bracelets, W teat: or cords of hair, lace collars, and 


goods, handkerchiefs, lace nets, and nettings of cotton, silk, linen, or other 


material, tablecloths and curtains, when mad trimmed or untrimmed, 
30 per cent. Old rate the same. S eum - 
tton se thread, in hanks or tubes, blank, bleached or unbleached, 


Cotton sewing thread and croch spo balls, 

et cotton, on Is or in 2⁵ 

— — not elsewhere s 30 per cen 9 
Twine and B 
Rove, when imported for the manufacture of twine for harvest binders, 10 


the same. 
binders of hemp, . and ot manila 
. Old raie, ; 
pag pea goog cm Egg ge per cent ad valorem. Ola 
se pons 


Hammocks and lawn-tennis nets ma 77 5 like articles manufactured ot 
twine, n.e.s., 30 par cent ad valorem. d rate, 85 per cent. 

Damask, 25 percent. Old rate the poy 

Towels of every description, 25 percent. Old rate the same. 

Sails for boats and ships, 25 per cent. Old rate the same. 

Cotton bags, — Y 2 cents per pound and 10 per cent. Old ra tethe 


Bags gs 2 . of hemp, linen, cotton, or jute, 20 per cent ad valorem. Old 
TA 0 

All manufactures, not elsewhere stated, of hemp, flax, and flax, 
hemp, and jute combined, 20 per cant. Old rate same, “arene 

ae cloth, dyed or bleached, or calendered, 10 per cent. Old rate, 25 per 
cent. 

Silk in the gum not more advanced than — tram and thrown, 
organzine, not ——— 45 per cent. Old rate the sam 

Somos and embroidery Pilk and silk twist, 25 per cont ad valorem. Old 
Tal e same. 

Silk velvets and all manufactures of silk or of which silk is the component 
part.of chief value, not elsewhere specified, except church vestments, 30 per 
cent. Old rate the same. 

Ribbons, of and materials, 30 per cant. Old rate the same. 


WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 


Wool. class 1, viz, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, So 
WOO SOE SRE PALE ELON in Canada, Scents per ‘pound. 


Satr, curled, 30 per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 

Yarns, woolen and worsted, not elsewhere specified, 27} per cent. Old 
rate the same. 

Cloths, fabrics, and manufactures, composed wholly or in part of wool, 
wi the hair of the alpaca, t, or other like qË not elsewhere 
specifi „30 per cent. Old rate, 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent. 

Hair cloth of . „ 

Women and children’s cl sin go Italian cloths, alpacas, 
orleans, cashmeres. henriettas, serges, ee oe nuns’ cloth, bengalines, 
whip cords, twills, plains or Jacquards of fabrics, composed wholly 
E of wool. monia toes of ae pare el, — go 8. —.— 

a — a wi ounces — — when —_— 
in the grey or state for the purpose being dyed or in 
Canada, under such regulations as are established by the governor in coun- 
bee per cent ad valorem. Old rate, 32} per cent, 25 per cent, and 27} per 


c Pelt, pressed ofall 8 8 by or with any woven fab- 


per cent ad valorem. 
of every description, n. e. s., 35 per cent. Old 
and 20 percent. 
rugs, 80 per poroms Ta rato the sam $ A 
0 oooga: emp, or Als, carpot linings 
and 20 per cent. Old rate the same. £ i 
Floor oilcloth, cork mat or carpet, oilcloth — — oiled Sin teins in the 
cut or shaped, oiled, enameled, stamped, painted. or printed. 
flocked or coated, not otherwise provided for, 30 cent aa —.— valorem. 
rate, floor oilcloth, cork matting or carpet, 5 cents per square yard sy 20 
per cent: olicloth or oiled silk, in the plece, ‘cut or shaped, oiled, enameled, 
stamped et pain inted or ted, India-rubbered, flocked or coated, not other- 
wise pro ee uare yard and 15 per cent. 
Window shades, 35 per cent ad valorem. Old rate, ö cents per square yard 


and 15 per cent. 
reds and mitts of all anes 35 —_ are the same. Amem. 
othing, ready-made. an apparel of every description, 
ding otaa ee shaped, 32} percent. Old rate, 10 cents per pound and 25 
cent. 
P Hais, rar eae rn gon n.¢.8.,30per cent ad valorem. Old rate the same. 
parasols, and sunshades of all kinds and materials, 35 cer cent. 
om t rate the same. 
Braces or suspenders and parts thereof, 35 per cent. 3 rate the same. 
ae belts or trusses and suspensory bandages of all kinds, S per cent. 
rate, same. 


Tate the 


Artificial flowers, B per cent. Old rate. same. is 
Buttons of hoof, rubber, vulcanite or composition, 4 cents per gross and 
20 cent, ae TO D Cent DE En ona 88 aan 
uttons of pearl, vegetable, ivory, or ng cente per gross an: per 
centad valorem. Old rate, * pearl, 25 per cent; vegetable, „or 
horn, 10 cents per gross and 20 per cent. 
Buttons, pantaloons and all other 2 not elsewhere stated, 20 per 
cent. Old rate, 5 cents gross and 20 
Combs for dress and toilet, of all as, ET cent. Old rate, same. 
Fertilizers, compounded or manufactured, 10 per cent. ola rate, 20 per 
cent. 
Fireworks, 25 per cent. Old rate, same. 
Gun, rifie, and pistol cartridges, cartridge cases of all kinds and materials, 
5 30 per cent. 


percussion ca 
Nitroglyc te. dualine, blasting. mining, and gunpowder, and 
other s iosi z losives, aoe cent. Old —.— nitroglycerine, 10 cents pound and 


20 per 
3 conte pound 


cent; 8 te and dualine. 5 cents pound and 20 per cent; blasting, 
and 8 5 cents pound. 
Photographic eo cent. Old rate, 9 cents per square foot. 
mounts, cigar and cigarette holders.and, 
Fee for S Tor the Paz same, © rer = Tate, Suna — See aan 
Trunks, v: s, hat tes. valises, fat bos els, pocke purses 
d rate, trunks, valises, EAU Sea SRO NES 


sailing vessels, on application for Canadian 
value of the hull, eater: machinery and all appurtenances, o on the bull, rig- 
all a) Taan ag drapes pce! A 0 per cent; on boilers, steam 


and 
—.— and oti — E Cage! cent. Old rate the same. 
All goods not enumerated act as subject to other rato of duty. nor 
declared free of duty by this —— being goods the 
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whereof is by this or any other not prohibited shall be subject to a duty of 
20 per pag valorem when 8 in Canada, or when taken out of 
warehouse for consumption therein. Old rate the same. 


= FISH AND PRODUCTS OF THE FISHERIES, 


Mackerel, 1 cent per pound. 

Herrings, or salted, 1} cent per pone; 

Salmon. pickled or salted, l cent per pound. 

Al other fish, pickled or salted in barrels, 1 cent nee pound 

Foreign-caugh? fish, im otherwise than in barrels, or half barrels. 
whether fresh, dried, saited orpickied, not specially 5 provided 
for by this act, 0 cents per 100 pounds. 

Fish, smoked and boneless fish, 1 cent per pound. 

Anchovies and sardines, 8 in ice or otherwise, in tin boxes measur- 
ing not 77 than ö inches long. 4 inches wide, and 3} inches deep, ö cents 


whole box; e8, AAAUTO not more than 5 inches long. 4 inc 
wide and 13 —.— dee —. omen box, and marter boxes, meas- 
uring not more 5 — wide and Ii inches deep, 2 cents 
per each quarter box; 8 C 


Salmon and all other fish. apis aparon or Eb asp appt eiei g 2 — not 
specially enumerated or provided for pe t * 25 per cent. 

Oysters, shelled in bulk, 10 cents o, gall 

Oysters, canned, in cans not over 1 pint, 910 cents per can, including the 


cans. 
Oysters, in cans over 1 pint and not over 1 quart, 5.cents per can, inciud- 


the cans. 
sters, in cans ex 1 quart in capacity, an additional duty of 5 
cents for bach quart 8 of a quart of capacity over a quart, includ- 


core oni: the shell, 25 per cent. 
Packages containing oysters or other fish, not otherwise provided for, 25 


cent. 
Poi. spormaceti, whale, or fish olls, and all other articles the produce of the 
fisheries, not specially provided for, 20 per cent. 


SCHEDULE B. 
FREE GOODS. 


Articles for the use of the governor-general. Old rate the same. 
The E articles when imported by and for the use of the army and 
navy, arms, military or naval clothing, musical instruments for bands, mil- 

itary stores tions of war. Old rate the same. 

3 by and forthe use ot the Dominion go 
of the departments thereof, or by and for the senate or 
including the following articles when. 
through any of the departments th or the use of the Canadian militia: 
— clothing. 3 Instruments for military bands, military stores, 
and amm War. 

Articles for the personal use of consuls-general who are natives or citi- 
zens of the country they represent and who are not engaged in any other 


overnment. or any 
ouse of commons, 
ted by the said Government or 


business or occupation. 
Travelers baggage under the regulations prescribed by the comptroller 
of customs. 


for travelers and carr! laden with merchandise, and not to 
include circus troops or hawkers, 


er regulations prescribed by the comp- 
troller of customs. 


Apres) 99 | and other personal and household effects, not _merchan- 
dise, of B — — dying abroad and domiciled in Canada. 

Settlers’ 2 wearing apparel, household furniture, books, 5 
and tools of trade, ä or employment which the settler has had in 
actual use for ut least months before removal to Canada. musical instru- 
ments, domestic sewing machine, live stock. carts and other implements in 
ley tio senior orak least one year before his removal to Canada, not to 


porn poe — — or for sale, 
o 

otherwise 5 of without 
use in Canada: provided also t 
troller ot customs livestock when 
territories by 


on his first —.— and shall not be sold or 
yment of duty till after two years actual 
t under . made by the comp- 

orted into Manitoba or the Northwest 


8 settlers be free until otherwise ordered by the 
governor- x by Sere 
aa 8 animals’ products, animals brought to ns 
purpose of 


rarily and tor a period nobexceeding three months for t 

— ition ar ot competition for prizesoftered by any agricultural or other 
2 but a bond shall be first given in accordance with the tegula- 
ms prescribed bythe comptroller of customs, with the condition that the 

fail duty to which such animals would otherwise be liable shall be paid in 
case of their sale in Canada or if not exported within the tim: 


0 8 
such bond. 
1 “dag for the improvement of stock under de- 
board and roved 


Horses, cattle, shee 
notations made by t app by the governor-in- 
council. 


anagem horses, cattle. carriages and harness of, under regulations 


prescri by 3 1 troller of customs. 
Acids used for med , chemical or manufacturing purposes not spe- 
widens tor inn tain Bass Ola „20 percent, 
Admiralty charts. 


Alum in bulk only, ground or unground. 
Aluminum, or aluminum and alumina andchloride of aluminum or chora- 
nye sulphate of alumina and alum coke. 


Ammonia, sulphate of ammoniac. 

Anatomical preparations and skeletous or parts thereof. 

hase re and arseniate of aniline dyes and coal tar dyes in bulk or 
ot less than 1 pound weight, including alizarine and artificial aliza- 


Canadian manufacture exported, filled with Cana- 
under such priye ankai Ra o comptroller of 


Bells. when 8 by and for the use of churches. 
Bismuth. me! in its natural state. 
Blanketing aud lapping and disks for mills for 

when imperted by cotton manufacturers, calico 

— — tor use in their own factories only. 
Blood albumen and tannic acid. 


rollers, 
Inters, a. wall-paper 


Botting cloth, not made up. 

Bones, crude .not manufactured, calcined, 1 — or steamed. 

Books, viz, Bio i jaja pinta mand OTE SNIT E DOE OMD 
and books ted in any language parepare emd © English and French tan 
guages. Old tariff, Pye pe 


Books, embossed, for the pind, and books for the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb and blind 

Books printed by any government or by any association dco the 
tion of science and letters and issued in the course of the 
said association to its members ant not for the purpose of 

Books, not being printed or reprinted in Canada, which are included in 
the curriculum of any university or ine ted college in Canada. 

Books speciatiy — for the bona tide use of incorporated mechanics’ 
institutes, public free libraries, and university and college libraries, not 
more than 2 copies of | book, and books bound or unbound, which have been 
printed and manufactured more than twenty years. old tariff average, 15 
paroa cent. 

ooks printed in any of the laugnages or dialects ot any of the Indian 
teit bes of the es sin of Canada. 


romo- 


Brass. poset and brass in sheets or plates. 

Brass in bars and bolts, drawn, plain, and fancy tubing. Old tariff, 10 per 
cent. 

Brass in strips for printers’ rules, not finished. Old tariff, 15 

Brass, copper, iron, or steel rolled round wire rods under ha tg inch in 
Ser imported by wire manufacturers for use in making wire in their 
‘actor: 

Brass and wire twisted. when imported by manufacturers of boots 
aas AECA 2889 their own factories. * 


Britannia metal in pigs aud bars. 
Bromine 


Broom corn. 
Buckram, for the manufacture of hat and bonnet shapes. 
1 old a silver, in bars, blocks or ingots and bullion fringe. 


urgun 
5 9 1 5 ee in n bÌocies;rougnorunmanufactured; not bound up or prepared 
‘or binding 

Canvass of not —.— than An 43 fuches in wiith, not pressed or calendered, for 
the manufacture of floor ollcloth. 

Ss unfinished leghorn, hats and manilla hoods. Old tariff, 20 per 


Laie an — the use at schools of design. 
Catgut strings or gut cords for musical instruments. 
Catgut or whip gut, unmannfactured, and —— and worm gut, manntac- 
tured or unmanufactured, for whip or other cord. 
3 , xylonite, or xylonite M sheets and in lumps, blocks or balls, in 
o roug 
Chalk Mons China or Cornwall stone, felsfar, and cut stone, ground or 


lime. 
—— and compasses 5 
Cinnabar. 
Citron, lemon, and or: 
Clays, 12 5 China clay, whee ot clay, and 
Clothing, do ons of, for chari 0 
Coal, anthracite, and anthracite coal 
Coal tar and n e Old tariff, 10 ps 5 
Coke. Old tariff. 50 cents per ton. 
Cobalt, ore-of. Old tariff, 10 per cent, 
Cochineal. 


Coffee, green, except as hereinbefore provided. 

Coins, cabinets ot, collections of als and ot other antiquities, includ- 
ing postage stamps and postage stamp collections. Old tariff, 35 per cont. 

Joins, gold and ape except United States silver coin. 

Coir and coir yar: 

Colors, moralle- vi, ee of cobalt, zinc, tin, and copper. Old tariff, 
oxide of coppe 20 pe: 

Goyper — e, Vaen impos paris Dine bars, rods. bolts, ingot sh 

pper, old and scrap, cop pigs. ts, ‘ots, shee! 

plates, and sheathing, not plandoned or coated. Old tariff, 10 per cent ana is 
per cent. 

OCopperseaniless-drawn tubing. Old tariff, 10 per cent. 

Copper, precipitate of crude. 

Cotton wool and cotton waste. 

1 yarns, ner than No. 40. Old tariff, 15 per cent and 2 cents per 
pou 

Cups and other prizes won in competition. 

Curling stones of granite. Old tariff, 25 per cent. 

Diamonds, unset; diamond dust or bort. and black diamonds for borers. 

Diamond- drills for prospecting for minerals, not to include motive power. 

mney esticfowls, pure bred, for the improvement of ‘stock and pheasents and 
quails. 


und. agarica. belladonna leaves, buchu leaves 
hy senna leaves, corulm, cucula or hemlock seed 
and leaf, chamomile flowers, cinchona bark, b. India hemp (crude drug). 

Duck for belting and hose when imporved ot rubber 
goods far use in their factories. 

Dyeing or tanning articles in a crude state used in dyeing or 3 not 
elsewherespecified, prone na for dyeing or used for co nag sa | 
uutgalls. lac. crude, nage buttona stick, and shell, in paste, an 
extract of and in or zinc dust, peris or extract of archill and 
cudbear, terra p gambler or cutch, extract of ere fastic, oak 
and oakbark, camwood, andsumac and extract thereof, bark, hem- 
lock bark. and oak bark. 

— and egg yolk. Old tariff. eggs, 5 cents per dosen; egg y olk, 20 per 


8 wheels and emery in blocks, crushed or ground. Old tarif, 2 per 


cal specimens. 
adhesive for sheeting vessels. 
Portitizers, uncompounded or unmanufactured, including Kainite or Ger- 
Man potash rman mineral potash, bone dust ant bone ash, 
offal, refus, Seon and other animal and yegetable manures. Old 
average, 20 per cent. 
8 and tampico or istle, and vegetable fibers, natural. 
ella. 
Fillets of cotton and rubber, not ex 7 inches wide, when imported 
by and for the manufacturers of card 3 


opo 
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Fishhooks and twines to be used in m nets or seines and fishing lines, 
not to include sporting fis! tackle or hooks with flies or trawling spoons, 
or threads or twines commonly used for sewing or manufacturing purposes, 

Flax fiber and flax tow. Old tariff, 1 and 2 cents per pound. 

Firebricks. Old tariff, 20 per cent, except for the construction of furnaces. 

Flints and ground flint stones. 

E stock, palms, orchids, azaleas, cactus, and flower bulbs of all 


Raa a 
Foot grease, being the refuse of cotton seed, after the oil has been pressed 
out, but not when treated with alkalies. 


Fruits, viz, bananas, plantains, 1 pomegranates, guavas, man- 
hem bona shaddocks, and wild blueberries, wild strawberries, and wild rasp- 
es. 


Fuller’s earth, 3 

Fur skins of all kinds, not dressed in any manner. 

Stoves, geographical, topographical, and astronomical. Old tariff, 20 per 
cen! 

Gold-beaters’ molds and gold-beaters’ skins. 

Gold and silversweepings. Old tariff, 20 per cent. 

Grass, manilla, esparto or Spanish, and other grasses, and pulp of, in- 
bat 8 dried but not colored or otherwise manufactured. 

ravels. 

Grease, rough, the refuse of animal fat for the manufacture of soap only. 

Gummits. Oldtariff, 25 per cent. 

Gums, amber, Arabic, Australian, copal, Dammar, Kaurie, mastic, San- 
darac. Senegal, shellac and white shellac in gum or flake for manufacturing 
purposes and tragacanth, gum gedda and ha Barberry. 

Hoop iron, not 5 three-eighths of an inch in width and being No. 
25 gauge or thinner, used for the manufacture of tubular rivets. 

ce. 


Indian corn of the varieties known as ‘‘southern white dent corn,” or 
horse tooth ensilage corn and Western yellow dent corn,” or horse tooth 
ee corn, when imported to be sown for seeding and ensilage, and for 
no o 155. purposes, under regulations to be made by the governor in 
council. 

Iodine, crude. 

Iron aana or globules and dry putty for polishing granite. Old tariff, 20 

T cen’ 
big liquor, solution of acetate of iron for dyeing and calico printing. 

Tron or steel beams, sheets, plates, angles, and knees for iron or compos- 
ite ships or vessels. 

Tron masts for ships or parts of. 

Tron or steel manufactures, which at the time of their importation are of 
a class or kind not manufactured in when imported for use in the 
construction of iron or steel ships or vessels. 

The following are additions made to the old free list: 
= ute, rough, not colored, bleached, or calendered in any way. Old tariff, 

r cent. 
pblack and ivory black. Old tariff, 10 per cent. 
Lava, unmanufactured. 
Sie. nitrate and acetate of, not 


ipe made of 
a for use in 


ur- 
‘and 


pot and pearl, in meg of 
not less than 25 pounds weight. Old tariff, red and yellow prussiate, 10 per 


cent, 

Precious stones, in the rough. 

Prunella. Old tariff, 10 per cent. 

Saddle trees and morgan trees, for cowboy's saddles, including pack-saddle 
trees. Old tariff, 35 cent. 

Saffron, saffron cake, safflower, and extract of. 

Salt, imported from the United Kingdom or any British possessions, or im- 
ported for the use of the sea or Gulf fisheries, not otherwise provided for. 
Salt, not otherwise spenar imported in barrels, bags, or other package; 
the bags, barrels, or other packages to bear the same rate of duty as if im- 
ported empty. Old tariff from5 to 7} cents per 100 pounds. 

Saltpeter. Old tariff, 20 per cent. 

viz., annato, beet, carrot, flax, turnip, mangold, and mustard and 
aromatic seeds, which are not edible and are in a crude state and not ad- 
vanced in value or condition by grinding or refining, or by any other pro- 
cess of manufacture, viz, anise star, caraway, cardamon, co: er, 
cumin, fennel, and fenugreek. Old tariff, flax seed, 10 cents per bushel. 

Shoe buttons, papier-maché, metal glove fasteners, eyelet hooks and eye- 
lets for boots an shoes, and lac hooks. Old tariff, shoe buttons, 5 cents 
per gross and 20 par cent; eyelets, hooks, etc., 30 per cent. 

Soda, sulphate of, crude, known as salt cake, barilla or soda ash, caustic 
soda, silicate of soda in crystal or solution; bichromate of soda, nitrate of 
soda or cubic nitre, sal soda, sulphide of sodium, nitrate of soda, arseniate, 
bi-arsienate, chloride and stannate of soda. Old tariff, nitrate of soda, 20 
per cent; caustic soda had to be imported in drums. 

Stereotypes, electrotypes, and celluloids of books and bases, and matrices 
and copper shells for the same, whether composed place ie in part of metal 
or celluloid. Old tariff, two-thirds of a cent per square inch. 

Sugar, not above No. 10 Dutch standard in color, sugar drainings, or pump- 
ings drained in transit, melado, concentrated melado, tank batteries, and 

concrete. Old tariff, not above No. 14. 
im crystals, tin strip waste, and tin in blocks, pigs, bars and sheets and 
20 per cent; tea lead, 


imber, 
Sawed boards, plank deals, and other lumber. Old tarif, 20 per cent. 
Pine r pers Ola „20 es cent. 
Dnu boards. Old tariff, 20 per cent. 

ubs for wheels, posts, last blocks, wagon blocks, oar blocks, gun blocks, 


heading, paa a like blocks or sticks, rough, hewn, or sawed only. Old tar- 


iff, 15 per 
VVV 
cke 4 8 r cent. 

Shingles. Oa tariff, 20 per cent. oS 

Staves of wood of all kinds, wood unmanufactured. 

Provided, That if any country shall impose a duty upon the articles in this 
schedule enumerated, or of them, when imported into such country from 
Canada, it shall be lawful for the governor-in-council, from time to time by 

tion published in the Canada Gazette, to declare that the following 
export duties, or any of them. shall be Sense arg upon logs e rted into 
such country from Canada, viz: Pine, Douglas fir, spruce, fir balsam, cedar 
and hemi: logs, not exceeding $3 per thousand feet, board measure. 

In case of the export of any of the above-enumerated logs in shorter 
a than 9 feet, then a rate per cord may be levied in the same way, 
equivalent to the above-enumerated rate per thousand feet, board measure. 
An export duty shail be 1 accordingly, after the publication of 
such proclamation, provided that the governor-general-in-council may, by 

roclamation published in like manner from time to time, remove and re- 
se such export duty. 
ce pulp and chemical pulp, bleached or unbleached. Old tariff, 25 per 

Yellow metal, in bolts, bars, and for sheathing. 

Zinc in blocks, pigs, and sheets, and zinc seamless drawn tubing. Old 
tariff, zinc seamless drawn tubing, 10 2 cent. 

Zine, chloride, salts, and sulphate of. Old tariff, 25 per cent. 


Randall Lee Gibson. 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD P. BLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 21, 1894. 


The House ha under consideration resolutions of respect to the meme 
ory of Hon. Randall Lee Gibson, late a Senator from the State of Louisi- 


Mr. BLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I first knew the late Senator Gibson as a mem- 
ber of the Forty-fourth Congress. I believe he was elected, if I 
mistake not, to the Forty-third, the first Congress in which I 
served in this House, but did not take his seat. It was during 
the Forty-fourth Congress that the great question of the coinage 
of the standard silver dollar was first brought to the attention 
of the country. Mr. Gibson, in that Congress, took an active 
part in the discussion of the currency question, and especially 
of the silver question. That Congress authorized a joint coni- 
mission to investigate that subject, composed of three members 
on the part of the House and three on the part of the Senate. 
The House appointed Gen. Gibson, Mr. orge Willard of 
Michigan, and myself, and on the t of the Senate the com- 
mission consisted of Mr. JONES of Nevada, Mr. Bogy of Mis- 
souri, and Mr. Boutwell of Massachusetts. This commission 
made an investigation of that subject, the result of which is 
known to the country. 

I remember very well Gen. Gibson’s part in that commission. 
His scholarly services showed that he had fully investigated the 
subject, and had an uncommon grasp of the theory of money. 
Although I differed with him in that report and upon the ques- 
tion, yar noone who knew him ever doubted his honesty and 
sincerity. 

Those whoserved with Gen. Gibson inthe Forty-fourth, Forty- 
fifth, Forty-sixth, and Forty-seventh Congresses—for I think 
he was here eight years—remember well the part that he took 
in procuring legislation for the opening of the Mississippi River 
to navigation, the great ability that he displayed in advocating 
the construction of the jetties, codperating with that greatest of 
civil engineers during his life, James B. 8. 

I can remember full well the many speeches that Gen. Gibson 
made in advocacy of the Mississippi River Commission. That 
was one of his great labors in this House, a labor which has 
been rewarded with great success. 

Mr. Speaker, it was not my intention to undertake to eulogize 
the memory of Gen. Gibson, but simply to call attention to the 
most prominent parts that he took as a member of this House. 
We all recognized his great abilities, his great zeal, his earnest- 
ness of purpose. He was a man of scholarly attainments, of in- 
defatigable industry, always amiable and affable; at all times, 
in all places, and under all circumstances a gentleman. Peaoe 
to his ashes! 
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Internal Revenue Fraud Fund. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 20, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.5575) making 3 tor 
sundry civil expenses ot the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1895, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: As a preliminary to my remarks, I ask the 
Clerk to read the paragraph in the bill beginning on line 6, 


page 35. 
‘he Clerk read as follows: 


bringing to trial and punishment persons guilty of Violating che internal 
to an ment persons guilty of violating the rnal- 
revenue laws or Sonnte at the same, including 8 for information 
and detection of such violations, $0,000; and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue shall make a detailed statement to Congress once in each year as 
to how he has expended this sum, and also a detailed statement of all mis- 
cellaneous expenditures in the Bureau of Internal Revenue for which ap- 
propriation is made in this act. 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, this 
item has been increased in the present bill to 850, 000 —just double 
what it was a year ago. My information is that prior to 1876 the 
ap 2 for this item was 8100, 000. In 1876 it was 875,000. 
Ini it was reduced to $50,000. In 1887 it was reduced to $25,- 
000. Thea propanoa for 1892 was for $50,000; for 1893, $25,- 
000; for 1894, $25,000, and now the Committee on Appropriations 

roposes to increase this item to 850,000. The 8 reason al- 

eged for this increase is that it has been found that this fund 
is needed to be expended in North Carolina and a small portion 
of Virginia so as to obtain information against illicit distillers 
and others charged with violating the internal-revenue laws in 
those States. 

In my opinion the increase asked for is entirely without ex- 
cuse. There are no more violations of the internal- revenue laws 
in North Carolina and Virginia (which State is also mentioned) 
than in any of the other States of this Union where the internal- 
revenue laws are enforced. The people of my State are as law- 
oe as those of any State in the Union. These internal-rey- 
enue laws, Mr. Chairman, have been enforced under every 
Administration very harshly. We have had a harsh adminis- 
tration of the internal-revenue laws under Republican adminis- 
trations and also under Democratic administrations. I believe 
the law is less harshly administered now than heretofore. There 
is an inherent vice in the law. There must be more or less se- 
verity. But it is not necessary that the Government of the 
United States should authorize its officers to pay money to ob- 
tain information and to hire and suborn witnesses to testify 
against the citizens of North Carolina or of any other State, 
whether they be charged with violations of the law or not. 
There is no more hateful creature than a paid informer. Any 
law which tolerates or authorizes such a system is infamous. 
Thomas Jefferson denounced the system in his day as an in- 
fernal” one. 

Men are constantly being arrested in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia for the most trivial offenses and for mere technical viola- 
tions of the law for the purpose, mainly, of enabling certain offi- 
cials to make fees; and the worst of it is that prosecutions are 
being multipiied, to the vexation and annoyance of the citizen, 
and not only without benefit to the Government, but to its very 
great cost and detriment. Hon. Charles Price, who lives in m 
town, a gentleman of the highest character and a very able 1 
learned lawyer, and who was the district attorney for the west- 
ern district of North Carolina under the late Republican Admin- 
istration, has recently written me a letter relating to internal- 
revenue matters, in which he states: 

My experience as United States district attorney has taught me that there 
is not one case out of two dozen which is nota technical violation of thelaw. 
The United States district attorney forjthis district could, if he was not lim- 
ited in cesses make 810, 000 a year in fees; and in nearly every instance the 
case prosecuted would be simply a technical violation, 

In some instances persons are indicted, convicted, and punished 
in the Federal courts after they have been tried and punished 
in the States courts. The following case has lately been brought 
to my attention: A negro in my State was recent sage BS in 
the superior court for selling liquor without a license. The 
State solicitorinvestigated the matter and satisfied himself that 
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the defendant’s character was good and that he had not been in 
the habit of selling liquor. Thedefendant being a very poor man, 
the solicitor declined to pray judgment. The judge thereupon 
ordered the prisoner’s discharge ae the payment of costs, 
amounting to some 817.55. Shortly afterwards the internal-reve- 
nue Officials had a warrant issued against him for the same 
offense. 

If the defendant is convicted, he will be twice punished for one 
offense. And the minimum punishmentin the United StatesCourt 
for such an offense is $100 fine and thirty days’ imprisonment, 
in addition te the cost, which will probably be from $50 to $100. 
It is a very great hardship, that after a man has been convicted 
and sufficiently punished in the State courts he should be sub- 
jected to another prosecution in the Federal courts for the same 
offense, especially when in nearly every case the additional pros- 
ecution is not only frivolous, but is gotten up by some inferior 
Federal officer for purposes either of malice and oppression, or 
for the fees that may be init. I understand that the judge and 
the district attorney for the eastern district of North Carolina, 
where the case originated, recognize the hardship of such acase, 
but my that they have no ms eet ha, Sh stop a prosecution of a 
defendant because he has already been punished in the State 
court for the same offense. 

I hold in my hand a volume printed under the direction ofthe 
Committee on Appropriations, containing statements made be- 
fore that committee * Hon. J. S. Miller, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue; Mr. W. W. Colquitt, a revenue agent, and Mr. 
T. H. Vanderford, a revenue official, both of these last-named 
gentlemen being now employed in North Carolina. These gen- 
tlemen were examined by the Committee on Appropriations in 
regard to this increase; and what is the reason they give forit? 
The main reason assigned is that 3 this money for the 
purpose of obtaining information against men who, as they de- 
clare, aro violating the internal-revenue laws in the State of 
North Carolina. Lincludein 3 the report of the hear- 
ing of these gentlemen before the committee: 


DECEMBER 18, 1893. 
INTERNAL-REVENUE LAWS, VIOLATIONS OF. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. J. 8. MILLER, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
W. W. COLQUITT, AND T. H. VANDERFORD. 


The CHAIRMAN (to Mr. Colquitt). What position do you occupy in the 
Internal-Revenue Bureau? 

Mr. COLQUITT. Revenue agent. 

The CHAIRMAN, Where do you reside? 

Mr. COLQUITT. ap ewe era are at Greensboro, N. C. 

The CHAIRMAN. page 63 of this bill there is an estimate of $75,000 for 
punishment of violations of internal-revenue laws. Will you state to the 
committee the information you have to give them respecting the necessity 
for an appropriation of $75,000 for punishing violations of internal-reyenue 
laws, and in doing so state it in your own way? 

Mr. CoLQUITT. Well, sir, I will state the number of istered distilleries 
in North Carolina as about 500, and in operation 250. ght out of ten are 
what are called 3- bushel houses; that is, they mash 3 bushels of ina day. 
They claim to manufacture 2 471875 to each bushel of ae The price of 
corn whisky in that State is $1.15 a gallon, and the tax is 90 cents, and that 
leaves 25 cents for each gallon. The receipts of the distiller, then, is only 
81.50 a day. The cost of corn per bushelin North Carolina averages more 
than 50 cents, probably 60 cents. This for a 3-bushel house would make 
$1.50 for the cost of the corn and the cost of a distiller or man to work, that 
is $1 a day; then for wood, cutting and hauling, about 25 cents a day; re- 
pairs, etc., 25 cents a day, making the actual expenses for that distillery $3 
a day, and the income from it is only #1.50 a day according to the report. 

At the price they sell spirits for they can not operate a distillery of that 
kind honestly. Spirits are . in North Carolina than anywhere else 
inthe Union. In Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, and Geor; where the 

eld per bushel is from $ to ö gallons. The actual yield in North Carolina 

about 3 gallons; but most of them crowd the mashes and work off the 
tubs every two or three days, instead of every four days, as allowed by law, 
erg the daily yield from 91015 gallons per day, only 6 of which is ware- 
housed and tax paid. The restis gotten out through collusion with the 
storekeeper and gauger by the reuse of stamps and using 4j-gallon kegs. 
The law Wee a ADR O oray ee above that size. e seizures since 
July 1 have been in this division 35,987 gallons of whisky and brandy—— 

e CHAIRMAN, In what State? 

Mr. CoLquirr. In North Carolina and Southern Virginia. About 5,000 
more were ship into South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida in 
kegs, and have n seized there and no claimant has appeared for it. The 
number of registered distilleries seized in that time has been 27. That is for 
violations where we can catch them absolutely in the wrong. Illicit distil- 
leries seized, 97; horses and mules, 19; tobacco factories, 7. Now, those 
tobacco factories were seized because they were putting on 40 or 30 poung 
boxesa10-poundstampand thereby swindling the Government, Now, Ihave 
here letters showing you how these frauds are perpetrated. 

(Here Mr. Colquitt exhibited and read letters to the committee which he 
stated he did not desire to go in the RECORD.) 

Mr. MILLER. I think it would be better not to file these letters, with your 
poren; for the reason that these rae: will not send them in if they 

now that we give them out to the public, and they haye simply been brought 

alongto show the committee and not for ublishing. You see, a good many 

8 © will send us confidential communications that they do noc like to see 
e RECORD, although they are considered honest people. 

Mr. COLQUITT. I just brought one of each kind, showing you how they per- 
petrate these frauds. Now, here are stamps which tno gek and put back on 
the barrels and get them out a second time [exhibiting same], This was 
taken from a barrel and ed back and put on another. 

Now, here is a complaint from the second district of Tennessee, from the 
collector. These kegs are just going into there by hundreds, : 

Mr. MILLER, I would like for you to hear that letter, Mr. SAYERS. 


a and else’ 
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pe AL REVENUE SERVICE, 
“SECOND DISTRICT. or TANNESSEE, COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, 
“Knozville, Tenn., October té, 1893. 
„Sm: There is a amount of illicit whisky shipped into district 
from North Carolina. The most of the whisky is shipped direct to ithe con- 
sumers in four and seven-eighi 


ths galion * 
“I have a great deal of complaint from the distillers, wholesale and retail 
dealers in my division from the sale of these 3, as the same is 
for a very low price, and they are unable to compete with the moon- 
shiners.’ I have had all I could seized, but it is.sim: ble for 
me to seize but asmall per cent of the amount shipped, as they ag — over 
3 — 8 — the goods 885 

Way to prevent the com m hauling not, can 
you suggest some means by which this illicit traffic can A I am 

anxious to stop this business and to do all I can to help 
doing a legitimate business in my district and to at the same time collect 
all the revenue due the Government. A number of good men in my district 
who. are try to do a legitimate business claim they will be forced to quit 

unless something is done. 


~I shall await your answer. 
‘Reapecatully, 


“Hon. JOSBPA S, 
Commissioner 


“J. T. ESSARY, Collector. 
MILLE 
. — Revenue, Washington, B. C. 


Mr. COLQUITT. Here is a letter from a deputy collector who has averaged 
a still every day for the last thirty days. 

Mr. MILL an. You mean he m a-seizure of one every day? 

Mr. COLQUITT. Oh, he ht selze one one day, and three the next, and 
two the next, and so forth, but he kas averaged about that, and he says the 
illicit business has been increasing, and he says they get it out through the 
use of these stamps, which are returned to them. 

Now, I will show you another means they have of getting these stamps. 


Under the law whatis known asa is sent back. They get a wholesale 
liquor dealer or rectifier tosend that clip back undercover. e storekeeper 
and oe in collusion with the and he says itis all right, that 
that proper number of galions. 

The N. Now, explain to the committee how a person who has 
three distilleries would o; te them. 


cpl Fon mer He ‘has, say, throe small distilleries 
each . Storekeepers and gaugers are assigned 
he try each.one of them and see if he can work his schemes 


Mr. MILLER. ' to see if he-can corrupt him. 

Mr. COLQUITT. It one man is honest and says that he will not do it, and 
that he has got to give the Government the product of this dis „he then 
shuts down that distillery, and the honest man is out of a job; but say the 
other fellow is eens cree ‘he lets that distillery go on and make 

ons a Saana oy Bea Fy nthe gers ey tax on d. That is 
really a premium upon onesty in a storekeeper and gauger. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long, when one of these distilleries is closed, is it 

‘tted to remain idle? 


o so. For instance, if a 
storekeeper comes there and wants to close that ‘tillery he can do it in 
four days—that is, run ont the quantity of material they have on hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, I want to ask this q on: Is this appropriation, 
for which you ask, to be used entirely tor the a ension of moonshiners? 
Ph 3 Not entirely. Itis for the detection of frauds in every way, 

and form. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much of the ee you genarully use for 


the, letectlon of fraud these li 
the amount allowed to Mr. Odl- 


Mr. MILLER. It would be a large part of 
tt's district: a great * e of it would be used in connection with 
licensed distilleries w. are operated in acrooked way, and so you can 
gay two-thirds of it would be used probably in the investigation of matters 
ted with persons who are o; or su to operate in ac- 


connec! erating 
cordance with the law. Would not that be about the proportion, Mr..Ool- 


. COLQUITT. Yes, I should think so. 
The CHAIRMAN. I understand you to say the other day that you had 
letters from wholesale dealers? 
Mr. COLQUITT. Yes, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. Apprising you that they had received offers of the sale of 


whis them at. say. 90 cents? 
Mr. peers In the first. lester I read the ce was 81.15 a gallon and a 
2 of 25.cents a gallon for returning the p: that was the first letter 


Mr. MILLER. We get many of these letters and refer them to Mr. Colquitt 
or the agent in charge of the.district from which the letter comes. 

Mr. CoLquirt. Here is a transcript taken from one which has a certain 
number, which has a record of the packages.on deposit, and it shows that 
these three were sold to —.—. on October 21. 
Now, the inspection at Charlotte on October 18. eleven days prior to that 
time, shows these packages had gone through to — — 
the same packages and the stamps returned. Then on October 28, again 


3 to ——. Hehas used these bar- 
rels three times W thin two weeks. 


The CHAIRMAN. With the same stamps? 
Mr. Couqurrr. Yes, sir. 
The CAAIRMAN. Explain to the committee how that is done. 
Mr. Cotqurrr. Well. sometimes they take the head out of the barrel, re- 
the barrel with the head inside, and then a cooper takes and turns 
itagain. Then. again. they take the stamps off and send them back, just as 
those I showed you. and vee d put them on another „as they have all 
the brands. Another way oy have of doing is to take out the barrel heads 
and pack them up in a box and send them back by express. I can say, how- 
ever the storekeeper and L gauger are in collusion where those 
ee) 


: “You 


changes the numbers on the tubs to make them work t. They carry 
Uauor from the cistern room in a 10-gallon keg and put itin the barrels at 
the barn under the floor.“ That is.one way. 

Here is a letter from a man who has been theme peg ert „Who 
Bays: “I have been on duby here for several days, and r 


me that he could not run unless I allowed to be done, and I 


informed him that I had been in the service twenty-five years ‘off and on, 


and had my first unofficial act to do, and now, all into consid- 
eration, I must still adhere to what I knew to be t. Sowe made our 
last mash on the [2th instant. He has no fault to find with me, but I told 
him when we made 3gallons or more (which we did) to the bushel that I 
should warehouse it on all occasions. Ho said he was or would be losing $3 
r day, and gave me to understand that a former storekeeper and gauger 
et up, and unless I did so he would have to suspend. The above is the 
3 and it the collector or agent has anything for me todo I am in the 
e 
Thereisan honest man out of work. Here is one where a storekeeper and 
gauger goes to a distillery and stays three days in a week and goes home 
and gives the keys to the distiller. It isfrom adeputy marshal at Hickory, 
N.C. He says: “The work I have is a Government still, and is and has 
been running without a storekesper; that is, the storekeeper does not stay 
at the storehouse. Left there Thursday and will not be there until Monday 
evening. My informant says that he leaves the business with the distiller 
or partner of the firm, and that the storekeeper is not at the storehouses halt 
thetime. L also have a block still. located some.5 or 6 miles from this Gov- 
ernment still, which has just commenced work the rst of this week. 
Now, if we could go there Monday morning before the storekeeper gets 
there, 1 think we could tind him at work without a storekeeper. Could you 
not send some one to-morrow (Sunday's train)? Let me hear from you." 
Here is one from Yadkin County, N. C., in which a mansays, "I think itis 
9 for you to send some inspecting officer to the distillery in the 
= alley, in the fifth district of North Carolina. ‘They use 9 bushels 
: and make from 20 to. 25 of whisky per.day, feed sev- 
eral hogs and a large amount of cattle and from a 3-bushel capacity. You 
had better direct them to go to — and get there about dark and they will 
find six mashesanynight. The storekee d ganger in charge is —and 
allo them to use that much mai day.” 
Mr. LER. Did you get there? 
Mr. CoLgurrr. No, sir; Dhavenot had time. This is a sa of whatis 
gongon, and IL did not get here until before laat, and Í thought Mr. 
— — e n up a tew o 5 
© CHAIRMAN. From whom do you generally getſthe information which 
enables you to seize illicit distilleries? zi 
Mr. COLQUITT. The Government e e each distillery re- 
ported, and that is paid to the personsreporting them all through the coun- 
try, Some men come here and report one and then leave the country the 
nextday. Othersreport dozens. 
The CHAIRMAN. Do youget anyinformattonfromthewives and daughters 


of i families? 3 
. COLQuIrr. Frequently. 
4 eee R . Whatreason do they give for furnishing you with this in- 
ormation = 
Mr. QOLQUITT. They say it creates a source ot trouble in thecommunity; 


ate. 
N N Then have we not cases of this kind where they claim the 
mealis used for purposes other than the manufacture of cornbread? 

Mr..CoLguirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VANDERFORD. A number of them. 

Mr.CoLQurrt. I will state that I have been in places and I would.come to 
u man's house who would he so that I would not find 2 m his 
house to eat, but you can go to distillery and und from 15 to 25 bushels 
of mash, and they are reported frequently for that reason. They say it 
brings all sorts of distress upon them and their families. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. And ‘the wholesale distillers often report to you because 

by illicit. distillers and by the moonshiners who are compat- 
th them in the market? 

CoL@eurrr. Yes, sir; these complaints do not generally comefrom the 
State ot North Carolina, but they come from “distillers in other States who 
doai timate bnsiness. 

Mr. R. Butrwho areafectod by goods shipped trom North Carolins? 
Mr. COLQUIrT. Yes, sir; the goods shipped trom North Carolina are 
— — not being tax-paid, at such a cheap rate that they can not afford to 
sell the tax-paid goods in com tion with them. 

Rn papa What was ‘the value of the illicit goods seized in North 

Mr. COLQUITT. [have not the price down. Ihave ust the number of gal- 
lons. There were 35,000 gallons since the ist ot July. 

Mr. MELLER, And some of that, Mr. Calquitt, was seized upon informa- 
tion furnished from other tes. 

Mr. COLQUITT. Besides that there is about 5,000 gallons—— 

Mr. MILURB. And in addition to that there is avout 5,000 that went out 
from there and was seized in other States. 

Mr. COLQUITT. That 6.000is the estimate based upon the number ot kegs 
and information received from the revenue agent of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much of tho 35,000 gallons seized in North Carolina 
was claimed by men who claimed to be the owners of them? 

Mr, CoLgurrr. There has only been oue large distillery on which a bond 
was filed, and that was the distillery. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much did that bond cover? 

Mr. COLQUITT. His bond covered 10,000 gallons at.the one distillery. 

The CHAIRMAN. Could you give the amount of that seizure? 

Mr. CoLQUITT. Mr. Vanderford could do that betterthan 1 could. 

Mr. VANDERFORD. In making examination of Mr. Bailey's distillery we 
found that Mr. Bailey was using an entirely different ery from that 
set forth in the plan of his distillery. In fact he had no plan. We found 
that the product of his distitlery for one day was 281 gallons, while his store- 
keeper and gaum had only been . an average of 121 ons. The 
capacity of his distillery was 62 bushels. e was reporting 60 bushels, or 2 
bushels less than his capacity, and was actually mak about 28! galions of 
spirits each day, and was only reporting 121. or just 80 per cent of 
ity. Wefound that his warehouse had been changed; the plan of his ware- 
house was not that originally surveyed, and for that it was ordered to bo 
seized and the seizure was made, 

He was working a sttil—just for convenience, say he was working four 
tubs; he was working sixteen, but instead of his wi sixteen, we will 
just say four. Now, instead of working one on the first, two on the second, 
three on the third, and four on the fourth. he was wor one and three 3 
day. He was working one and three to-day on the first, and he was working 
two and four on the second, or working doubie, instead of working the 
amount he says, he was wor«ing two tubs when he ought to have been work- 
ing one, Now, all of that us learned by an made at his dis- 


Mr. Oorgurrr. IL Will say in regard to the b e as to the amount 


claimed, that all of this except this one large has been quantities of 
d gal ons up to a majority of less than 100 gallons. 
Whe CHAIRMAN. No claim been sat up. 
None at all. Why, on these registered make 
no report unless it is absolute a caseasthere is no ot their 
around. Wherever there is anything that they can fight a case upon 


even in those courts there, we rarely make a seizure and do not recommend 
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. MILLER. How many seizures have you made since the ist of July of 
. COLQUITT. Twenty-seven, and illicit distilleries ninety-seven. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were these illicit distilleries being conducted by persons 
Who had licenses? 

Mr. CoLguirr. No, sir; they are actually moonshine run with- 
out bonds at all. These are the kind of fellows you have to watch out 
for and have a pretty good force or they will run you out. There is a great 
deal of brandy distilled. You know that that is left almost entirely to what 
aman reports. Now, he swears to his report and it comes m that wax. You 
will find a report for 15 to 20 gallons of brandy, and if it is investigated you 
will N ened find 125 to 1,000 gallons which the Government gets no tax on 

These distilleries have not been seized as a rule, because in regard 
to the brandy distilleries the law is not as close as itis upon grain distilleries. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why should any difference be made between the brandy 
whisky distilleries? 

Mr. Coigurrr. Woll, sir. I do not see myself, but there is the law, and at 
tered brandy distilleries the Government has no agent there at all. 
ata distillery they have a storekeeper and a gauger, but at the 
ueg make their report upon the amount of fruit received, 
time worked, and its yield, just as they feel disposed, and swear to it. 
ee AREAS, Without any inspection upon the part of the Govern- 
ment 

Mr. Cor aurrr. Well, the deputy collector goes around, and we around 
as much as we can, but there isa vast number of distilleries anditis 
— —— to get to them. In fact, in the Stateof Virginia there are twelve 
to fourteen hundred distilleries this year—you know there was an 

and there is pronaiiy athousandin ry 7 North 
e 


enormous fruit crop 

Carolina; so you see it would be to get to all of 

The CHAIRMAN. How many tilleries are there in V: 2? 

.. SEAS Aro SENOS Fe 18 AAE tilleries in 
tion in Southern V: 


CHAIRMAN, And how — 2 Sg North Carolina? 
Mr. CoLquirr. Five hundred; of which are in operation. I take 250 
the last report of the Commissioner, up to, I think, 
the Ist of November. Here is the list of the registered grain distilleries, 
and you can see what there are in North Carolina. 
Mr. MILLER. There were 1,650 registered distilleries at the close of last 
year. Out of that number 600 were in North Carolina. 
The CHAIRMAN. Have you anything else to say? 
Mr. CoLqurrt. No, sir; I believe not. 
CHAIRMAN, Mr. Miller, have you anything farther to say? 


Mr. MLLan. Nosiung as ail 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Vanderford, have you anything to say? 

Mr. VANDERFORD. No, sir; I do not know that I can say anything more. 

In this connection I also publish for information the several 
statements made before the Committee on Appropriations by the 
Republican Commissioner of Internal Revenue, on May 7, 1890, 
chen on, 1891, February 8, 1892, and December 13, 1892. It 
seems that the Committes on A riations kept no record of 
the hearings before it prior to the Fifty-first Congress. 

MAY 7, 1890. 

BIATEMENT OF JOHN W. MASON, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CANNON). The next item is for punishment; for bring- 
ing to trial 3 guilty of violating the internal-revenne laws, etc.; the 
estimate is for $0,000 and there was appropriated $25,000. Is there any de- 


ficiency for the current reat? 

Mr. Mason. No. sir; ù isa fund on which we could e 850.000 pro- 
fitably if we had it. We think $30.00) can be spent to good Wantage. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the service suffered this year? 


Mr. Mason. Yes, sir; we are very short in that fund. It you remember, a 
few years they gave moiety to persons who discovered fraud. Later 
on appro) ering frauds and illicit 
stills. those laws have been repealed and we do not pay any moiety 
nor anything by direct appropriation for the discovery of illicit distilleries. 
‘We pay from fund, so that instead . tor dis- 
5 stills, we can get them for $10. e employ men under that and 
pay t by the oe 
CHAIRMAN. You utilize the spscial agents and men under the collector? 
PE chines Yes; these men usually act under special agents or the cal- 
T. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose this was cut out entirely, could you not utilize 
the specia! agents and collectors? 

Mr. Mason. Not without increasing the number of special agents, and 
that is not desirable for the reason that they are men employed regularly. 
We have this fund to employ a number of men to make a raid. Weemploy 
five, ten, or fifteen different men. The deputy collector is employed by the 
month. Ifwe employ special agents we pay them a per diem. 

The CHAIRMAN. This may be said to be in the nature of a contingent fund 
to enforoe the revenue laws. 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. This fraud fund, so called, has from time to time been 
criticised on the floor of the House as being an e nditure which led to 
abuses and the employment of reckless men. What is your observation? 

Mr. Mason. That has not been my observation. We have no difficulty in 
employing men under that fund. I; frequently happens that incertain 
localities we have information of a number of illicit stills. If we had to 
employ special agents or a deputy collector who was receiving a monthly 
salary, it wonld cost a great deal of money. Instead of doing that, the 

ent is authorized toemploy some man who lives in theneighborhood, and 
oie him so much for each distillery. 

Mr. SAYERS. Does your office employ United States marshals and deputy 
marshals in connection with this service? 

Mr “Mason. No. sir. 

Mr. Savers. You have assistants some times, do you not? 

Mr. Mason. They never accompany a raid unless they do it voluntarily, 
or where there is a warrant. 

Mr. SAYERS. Those officers are not paid out of this fund? 

Mr. Mason. No. sir: but they are paid by the Department of Justice. That 
fund was at one time $125.00. They cut it down from timeto time until last 
55 it was $25,000. The year before it was 835,000. It has usually been 380, 


JANUARY 28. 1891. 
STATEMENT OF J. W. MASON, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CANNON). For punishment of violations of the inter- 
nal-revenue law you had $25,000 for 1699 and $40,000 for 1891, but you have al- 
Ways submitted 350,000, 


tions were made for persons discov 


x. Fifty-thousand dollars o 
well-expended money. That is the only law that 
any discretion. 


Mr. McComas. It ought to be expended this year? 

Commissioner MASON. Oh, yes. 
io: McComas. lshould think the enlargement of the duties would require 

Commissioner Mason. Yes, sir; it ought to be appropriated. 

FEBRUARY 8 1892. 
STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN W. MASON, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
= = = * . = = 

Mr. SAYERS. Look at page 72. The next one is“ Punishment for violation 

5 — rset laws.” How did you get along with 640,000 on that 
or 
or not 


praa as We please. Whatever you give us we will have to be content with, 
here ough. to be at least $50,000 spent Shee year The 
0 


Tihs direc: 


saree, nae That is 
yes the Commissioner 


pro there was 

a deficiency once, but it was an oversight. These men employed under that 
1 8 are simply employed by the day, and we can drop them off whenever 
we choose. 

Mr. SAYERS. I understand you to say that this is one of the most import. 
ant and valuable items in the whole service. 

Commissioner Mason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sayers. And ts of value to your office? 

Co: Mason. Yes, sir; it is now on account of the 
opium F We are expending considerable 

wW 


money * 8 
Mr. COGSWBLL. ..... 
oner 


DECEMBER 13, 1892. 
STATEMENT OF J. W. MASON, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


Mr. SAYERS. Punishment for violation of internal revenue laws? 
Mr. Mason. That is the old question. 
DAE na nat You recelved for this year $25,000. How does that matter 


Mr. Mason. Twenty-five thousand dollars is not enough. That ought to 
be $30,000. Itis the only fund that the Commissioner can call upon directly 
in case of an memes pong A Where there are frauds. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yousay that has not been Laps gate do your detections 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. It seems that there 
are about 600 registered distilleries in North Carolina, only 250 
of which are now in operation. Four-fifths of the whele number 
mash less than 4 bushels of grain per day and are owned by poor 
men who are not permitted under the law to reclaim their prop- 
erty in case of a seizure by the revenue officers. No dis 
or distiller’s apparatus seized for any violation of law can be re- 
leased to the claimant, except in case of a distillery having a 
registered producing capacity of 150 or more proof gallons per 
day, and not then unless the claimant gives the bond required, 
and also shows by sufficient affidavits that there are hogs or 
other live stock, not less than 50 innumber, depending for their 
feed on the products of said distillery, which would suffer injury 
if the business of such distillery is stopped. (Revised Statutes, 
section 3331.) 

This is a very strange provision of law which favors a rich 
distiller who owns 50 head of hogs and cattle, but at the same 
time discriminates against another rich distiller if he is not 
fortunate enough to own as many as 50 hogs or other cattle, 
The poor distiller is not recognized at all. No favors are ever 
shown to him by the internal- revenue law. He is to be stealthily 
watched and pursued by night and by day, by hired informers, 
secret agents of the Government, whose names are unknown to 
him and to the community. What a travesty upon liberty, 
equality before the law, and justice! These hired spies and se- 
cret agents of the Government would not be believed on oath in 
a court of justice anywhere, and if their names were known to 
the people of the communities whore their nefarious work is be- 
ing done they would be compelled by the force of public opinion 
to iles to parts unknown. In the detuiled statement which the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue is required te make once in 
each year as to how he has expended the so-ealled fraud fund, 
he is very careful to omit and suppress the names of the inform- ' 
ers to whom he has made any payments for services rendered. 
The “detailed statement” required is absolutely worthless if 
the names of those to whom payments have been made are not 
made public. The very object of the law is frustrated when the 
Commissioner publishes the amounts expended by him and at 
the same time suppresses the names of those to whom ents 
have been made. When a large distillery is seized, owner 
is able to give a bond, and resume operations, but when a small 
distillery is seized confiscation is the result, no matter whether 
the accused be guilty or innocent. 

The internal-revenue iaw seems to hold that every man charged 
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with a violation of any of its provisions shall be deemed guilty | I know the cause. The extravagant expendituresof the last Re- 


until he proves his innocence. When whole communities are 
treated by this system as outlaws and criminals, itis not strange 
that they should regard themselves as subject to the very 
meanest sort of tyranny and oppression. Dark-lantern methods 
will not long be tolerated in this age of freedom and enlighten- 
ment. In the vast majority of cases the seizures and arrests 
made are for technical and trivial violations of the law. There 
are very few convictions in the courts for any but technical viola- 
tion of the law, but fees and charges are multiplied in every way 
and the Government is continually mulcted in heavy costs. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Congress of the United States 
should set its face against any such system of espionage as is 
disclosed in this evidence. There is no argument to sustain it. 
There is no reason why the Government should pay informers 
and hire witnesses to testify against its citizens. These inform- 
ers are secret hirelings of the Government, whose names can 
not even be published for the information of Congress. They 
are going about all through the country in a mysterious way. 
In is secret service of the Government they may abound 
every neighborhood. 

This secret-service system, as I have said, is in operation 
mainly in North Carolina and a small portion of Virginia, as Mr. 
Colquitt says. I am not blaming the revenue officers for dis- 
charging their duties under the law. They must obey the or- 
ders they receive from headquarters; and I am not blaming the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for doing what he conceives 
to be his duty in having the law efficiently administered. But 
I wish to say to him that extraordinary measures and methods 
for the enforcement of the law are no more needed in North 
Carolina than in West Virginia, Kentucky, or Texas, or any 
other State. I do not think they are needed anywhere. 

The internal-revenue laws, as I have said, have always been 
harshlyenforcedeverywhere. There are agreat many violations 
of this law in 5 of the country as well as in North 
Carolina. While on this subject I wish to read an extract from 
an opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Miller in the case of The 
United States vs. Ulrici, decided in the eastern district of Mis- 
souri in the year 1875, and published in 3 Dillon, 532: 

It is very well understood, both by thecourts and by the profession, as well 
as by everyone interested in the matter, that the collection of the internal- 
revenue tax in this country has required a system of legislation for its en- 
forcement harsh beyond everything knownin our history. And itisequally 

understood that, hars 


well b h as these measures are, they have been far from 
successful. Notwithstanding the heavy ties denounced against crimes 
which go to defraud the Government o revenue from internal taxes, and 
notwithstanding the minuteness and ticularity in the description of 


these crimes, aud notwithstan all the aids which Congress has given by 
legislation to the enforcement of the revenue laws, er have been very im- 
‘ectly executed, and that the Government is cheated out of perhaps one- 

alf of its revenue, especially from ths tax on whisky and tobacco. 

Judge Miller spoke deliberately, after a careful investigation 
of the whole subject; and it is perfectly evident from what he 
said that the States of North Carolina and Virginia are not the 
only States where the laws are “imperfectly executed,” to the 
detriment of the revenues of the Government. The entire sys- 
tem is evil and corrupt. The same motives which actuate men 
to violate the law in North Carolina will actuate them to violate 
it in New York and California. Human nature is the same 
everywhere. 

Mr. Chairman, I might not have said a wordabout this matter 
if the States of North Carolinaand Virginia had not been singled 
out for condemuation; and these two States have been thus 
singled out without their Representatives having had an oppor- 
tunity to go before the Committee on Appropriations when this 
matter was up and when the statements reflecting upon these 
two States were made. We were not permitted toconfront these 
gentlemen and to hear what they had to say, and if necessary to 
cross-examine them. Their statements are general in their 
terms. No names are given and nothing definite is asserted. 
If the light had been turned on, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions would have beon permitted to hear the other side. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will my friend allow a sugges- 


on? 

Mr, HENDERSON of North Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I wish to suggest whether what 
the gentleman complains of is not the fault of the system, and 
whether it would not be better to repeal the internal-revenue 
laws, thereby affording the remedy. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Iwill say to my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] that ey {have always been 
in favor of repealing the internal-revenue laws. Iam notspeak- 
ing nowasa partisan. The Democratic party in the State of 
North Carolina has always been in favor of repealing the inter- 
nal-revenue laws and of modifying the harshness of this system. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Itseems that the gentleman’s party 
in this Congress are not makin very much headway, but are 
rather increasing instead of repealing the internal-revenue taxes. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I understand that, and 


publican Administration necessitated some new sources of reve- 
nue. But I have been in this House since the beginning of the 
Forty-ninth Congress, and I have been doing my best during all 
that time either to have repealed or to have modified the inter- 
nal- revenue 1 and vote after vote has been taken upon that 
subject, and the gentleman's own party has almost unanimously 
voted against every proposition either to repealor to modify the 
internal-revenue laws. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. We are against the proposition 
which is now made, to increase the internal-revenue taxes, and 
your side are voting in favor of the increase. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I have not favored 
the increase, I am not alluding to the income tax, which I 
heartily favor. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] is 
a member of the Committee on Appropriations. I do not know 
whether he favors the increase in the item about which I am 
speaking, or not, but here are $25,000 additional Seopa 
and the statement is made—if not by the Commissioner himself, 
at least he was before the committee and tacitly assented to 
it—that this fund is being used in North Carolina and Virginia 
in order to hire witnesses to testify against citizens there who 
are doing a legitimate business, but who are charged with vio- 
lating the internal-revenue laws. I hope the gentleman does 
not favor such a method of enforcing the law. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not object to the laws being enforced. 
As long as these laws are upon the statute book they ought to 
be enforced, but they ought to be enforced in a legitimate and 
proper way. Every citizen should be pe innocent of 
wrongdoing until he is proved guilty. That is fair and accord- 
ing to the common law. 

No good reason can be given, and I donot believe any gentle- 
man on this floor can justify himself before his constituents for 
voting for a law which willauthorize an internal-revenue officer 
to pay the money of the Government to one citizen to inform 
against another citizen. 

Mr. SETTLE. If my colleague will allow me to ask hima 
question right there, is it not from the operation of this very ap- 
propriation of $25,000 that the most trivial prosecutions find 
their way into court, and is it not the exception where, in a case 
coming in under this provision, a conviction can be secured? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Very likely. I will say 
this document states what these gentlemen are doing, and how 
they are using the money, and they say that the money is used 
for certain purposes. One is to find out whether stamps have 
been reused or not. It seems that thousands of gallons of 
1 goed in packages, either barrels or kegs, are seized here and 
there by the internal-revenue officers upon the alleged ground 
that the stamps have been reused; but the trouble about the 
system is that these seizures are usually made upon suspicion 
without any real authority of law, without any proof against the 
distiller, without any proof against the owner or proprietor of 
the whisky—I mean such proof as would be sufficient to convict 
incourt. The packages are oftentimes seized hundreds of miles 
away from where the dealer lives or where the distiller lives. 

The whisky is seized and confiscated to the Government. 
The owners of the spirits are not allowed any opportunity to 
reclaim their property, and as a general rule a keg is seized 
here andabarrel yonder, in different parts of the country, some- 
times hundreds of miles from the homes of these people; and I 
say that anybody who reads this evidence can see that these 
seizures, almost without exception, are made, and it would seem 
intentionally made, t r men who can not afford to go 
into the courts and litigate the matter. The innocent and guilty 
are punished alike. The Government is master of the situa- 
tion in all such cases. In many cases, however, the Commis- 
sioner, when the matter is called to his attention, releases the 
propera seized without cost to the Government. 

Mr. AWFORD. I will ask the gentleman whether the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue contemplates increasing the 
force under what is known as Form 10? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I do not know. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If there is no increase of the force in- 
tended, it must bə the intention to increase the pay of those al- 
ready appointed. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. As I understand it, 
the object of the increase of the appropriation is for the detec- 
tion of frauds by paying witnesses to testify against the citizens, 
and to enforce the law generally: and the seizures that are made 
are for the most part of the property of men who are unable ta 
go into the Federal courts. Mr. Colquitt virtually says so: 


The CHAIRMAN. Now I want to ask this question: Is this appropriatio 
for which you ask, to be used entirely for the apprehension of moonshiners 
Mr. MILLER. Not entirely. It is for the detection of frauds in every way, 
shape, and form. 
e CHAIRMAN. How much of the rah pea do you generally use for 
the detection of fraud upon these licensed distilleries? 
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Mr. MILLER, It would be a large t of the amount allowed to Mr. Col- 
uitt’s district; a great majority of it would be used in connection with the 
censed distilleries which are operated in a crooked way, andsoyoucansay 
two-thirds of it would be used probably in the 8 on of matters con- 
nected with persons who are opera or supposed to operate in accord- 
ance to law. 
s + * $ = = 


* 
The CHAIRMAN. From whom do pes generally get the information which 
enables you to seize illicit distilleries? 

Mr. CoLtqurrr. The Government allows us to Day 310 for each distillery re- 

thatis paid to the persons repor! em all through the coun- 
try. Some men come here and report one and then leave the country the 
next any Others report dozens. The seizures since July 1 have been in 
this division 35,987 ons of whisky and brandy —— 

The CHAIRMAN. In what State? 

Mr. COLQUITT. In North Carolina and Southern Virginia. About 5,000 
more were shi into South Carolina, Ge Alabama, and Florida in 
kegs, and have been seized there and no claimant has appeared for it. The 
number of registered distilleries seized in that time has n27. That is for 
violations where we can catch them absolutely in the wrong. Illicit distil- 
leries seized, 97; horses and mules, 19; tobacco factories, 7. Now, those to- 
bacco factories were use they were putting on 40 or 30 pound 
boxes a 10-pound stamp and thereby swin the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much of the 35,000 ons seized in North Carolina 
was claimed by men who claimed to be owners of them? 

Mr. COLQUITT. There has only been one large distillery on which a bond 
was filed, and that was the Baily distillery. 

+ „ „ Iwill say in regard to the question as to the amount claimed, that 

seizure has bee 


ported, an 


all of this except one large min quantities of 5 gallons up toa 
La eg of less than 100 gallons. 
© CHAIRMAN, No has been set up? 


it, and itis not done unless bythe Commissioner. The reports all 
come in to him, and seizures are never made on these regi tered distilleries 
without the sanction of the Department. 

But they will go on and seize whisky from a small distiller 
who is unable to reclaim it under the law. They seize, as it 
would seem, barrels of whisky and kegs of whisky of no great 
value in cases where the owners of such barrels and kegsare un- 
willing or unable to contest the matter in the courts. In most 
instances the game would not be worth the candle. I wish to 
say, however, that the Federal courts in North Carolina admin- 
ister the law justly and in the most impartial manner. The 
Government and the citizen are treated by the judges with the 
same impartiality and justice, and if the laws could be changed 
so as to give the vig ay the discretionary power they desire, the 
evils complained of by the people would soon be remedied and 
the cost to the Government vastly decreased. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the distillers in North Car- 
olina are just as honest as the distillers in any other State in 
this Union, and I believe that the manufacturers of tobacco and 
the dealers in spirituous liquors are just as honest in the State 
of North Carolina as elsewhere, and that they pay their taxes 
just as honestly as the manufacturers of tobacco and the dealers 
in spirituous liquors in any other State in this Union; the store - 
keepers and gaugers too, in my opinion, are just as honest in 
North Carolina as elsewhere; and I say it is an unfair thing that 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue should come before the 
committee and single out the States of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia for condemnation, as if those were the only States where 
there were any violations of the law. 

why, Mr. Chairman, on the Committee on Appropriations we 
find the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON]. We find 
the chairmanof the committee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SAYERS]. Does any one suppose that either of these gentlemen 
would permit their States to be singled out, as mine has been, 
as States where large classes of the citizens of those States are 
deliberately charged with being guilty of violating the laws of 
the United States? Iam sure they would protestas I have done. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will my friend allow me toask him one ques- 
tion, since he has referred to me? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Les, sir. 

Mr. SAYERS. Can you tell me how it is that with the tax at 
90 cents a gallon they can sell ites! at $1.15 a gallon? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina, Well, I do not know; 
but the gentleman ought to know that it is sold at that price all 
over the United States. 

Mr. SAYERS. I was not aware of the fact. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I su not. I say 
the average price of whisky is just as high in North Carolina as 
it is in any other State where it is made, in large quantities, 
and for that matter it is just as good. 

Mr. CARUTH. It was sold at 25 cents a gallon before there 


was any tax. 
Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. It was sold at 25 cents 
a gallon before there was any tax upon it, and if the tax is 90 
cents, and if without a tax they could sell itat 25 cents a gallon, 
they can certainly sell it at 81. 15 a gallon now. 
-STOCKDALE. You can buy it anywhere for $1.15 a gal- 


Ton. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 


The Revenue Bill. 


SPEE OH 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH N. DOLPH, 
OF OREGON, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
April 20, 21, 28, 25, 26, 27, 28, and May 10, 1894. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 


bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide re venue for the Government, 


and for other purposes— 


Mr. DOLPH said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: At the Presidential election of 1888 the peo- 

le of this country decreed the retirement from power of the 

emocratic party and the restoration of the Republican party 
to full control of the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government, and commissioned it to revise tariff legislation in 
the interests of America as against the interests of foreign coun- 
tries, for the protection of American industries, American capi- 
tal, and American labor. 

Benjamin Harrison was elected President, and it is no dispar- 
agement to any of his predecessors to say that among the dis- 
tinguished and able statesmen who have been elected to that ex- 
alted position, Mr. Harrison proved to be the peer of any. His 
foreign policy was admirable, vigorous, and well defined; his 
State papers for vigor, for terse English, for concise statements, 
for expressions of lofty patriotism are unsurpassed by any others 
in or any country. He was true to the principles of his 
party. He did not consider those principles enunciated in the 
national platform of his party meaningless platitudes, but as 
rules of political conduct. Aa 

Congress, too, put into practical legislation the declarations 
of the party; it revised the tariff, reducing the revenues in the 
interest of consumers and looking to the protection of the pro- 
ducers; it, by its tariff legislation, gave free sugar to ever 
family; it stimulated American industries already established; 
it started new industries; it gave employment to labor; it in- 
creased domestic production, and the amount of w: paid, stim- 
ulated trade and increased our exports and the ce of trade 
in our favor. Such an era of prosperity as we had from the 
E of the McKinley law until the election of Mr. Cleveland 

ad never before been witnessed in this country. 

But Republican Senators in their great desire to secure the 
passage of the McKinley bill in spite of the determined opposi- 
tion of the Democratic minority had refrained from discussion 
of the bill, and the constant reiteration of unfair and even false 
statements concerning the provisions of the bill upon this floor 
and by the Democratic press of the country had poisoned the 
public mind in regard to the measure, and the bill having passed 
the Senate just before the Congressional elections, Republican 
speakers having no sufficient opportunity to discuss it upon the 
stump, the Democrats secured control of the House in 1890. 

The issue between the two great parties of the country upon 
the tariff question was fairly made by the national platforms of 
the Republican and Democratic parties in 1892. The Repub- 
lican party declared for the American system of protection to 
American interests. The platform reported to the Democratic 
convention by the committee on resolutions declared in sub- 
stance that while the party was pledged to a reform of the tariff, 
industries which had been built up by a long course of protec- 
tion should not be ruthlessly destroyed, and recognized the dif- 
ference between the standard of wages paid in this country and 
in foreign countries. This resolution was by a large vote of 
nearly two-thirds of the delegates in the convention stricken 
out and the Neal resolution substituted, which declared in sub- 
stance that protection was robbery and unconstitutional. 

The battle was fought and the people of this country woke up 
the morning after the election to find that they had decreed the 
return to power of the Democratic party, dominated by the 
Southern Democracy and pledged to the reversal of the policy 
which had given us a third of a century of unexampled prosper- 
ity. It is safe to say that many Democrats were surp. . 
The Republicans were disappointed and dazed. Only those who 
are familiar with the history of tariff legislation in this country 
and its effect on our industries had any adequate idea of the 
calamity which had fallen upon the country, and even they ho 
that the result was not as disastrous as was claimed and that the 
Republicans would retain the control of the Senate and be thus 
able to perons the threat of the destruction of the protective 
system being carried into effect. 
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On the 9th of November the Oregonian, a leading newspaper 
in the Northwest, said: : ohms toi 


WHAT 1T MEANS. 
[From the Oregonian, November 9, 1892.] 


The country has decreed a change of fiscal and industrial policy in the 
most prosperous time it has ever known. This is largely the result of the 
immense foreign vote in the great cities; Chicago carried Illinois for Cleve- 
land as the city of New York carries New York State for him. The labor 
vote, largely foreign, ignorant of the extent of the prosperities, has been 
misled by dem es, and has revolted against the best conditions it has 
ever known. The Populist craze, based on the same errors that have moved 
the labor vote. has contributed not a little to this result. A majority of the 
voters have for ths time put experience aside, rejected the policy under 
which employment was abundant and wages better than ever before in our 
history. and have decided, though without knowing it, to put their labor on 
an equality with that of the cheap labor countries of the Old World. 

There be a rude awakening. We shall now have a free-trade policy. 
We ought to have ni The country has voted for it, and the present genera- 
tion should learn from experience whatit means. Naturally and inevitably 
there will be timidity in making investments, ticularly in industrial enter- 
E Labor generally will tind the demand for it checked, since new es- 

blishments will not be founded nor old ones enlar; under existing un- 
certainties. The election of Cleveland carry with it a Democratic ma- 

buth in the Senate and the House, and there will be no obstacle to leg- 

on the basis of the Democratic platform. It will be more than one 

year til) the new policy can bs formulated into law and set in op on: 

nevertheless it is 9 ee result ot the election of 8 = de the 

beginning of a pe 0 ustrial stagna! m midity 

of capitai and ungertainty of business, and that the consequence will re- 
coil with terrible force upon the labor through whose vote 

the result has been brought about. who know these t 

to wait regretfully for events to come about which they so foresee. 


Three weeks later President Harrison in his last annual mes- 
sage presented a most able condensed statement of the growth 
of our industries and of national and individual wealth under the 
protective system, and prophesied the rude awakening of the 

ple of the United States to the magnitude of the calamity 
which had overtaken them, the demoralization of business, the 
suspension of industries, the shrinkage of values, the loss of em- 
loyment, and the distress of the people which was to follow. 
ere bas been a remarkable fulfillment of his prediction, but 
he stated what all expected would come to pass who believe that 
national and individual prosperity can only be secured by the 
protection of home industries. He said: 


A comparison of the existing conditions with those of the most favored 
period in the 171. TOSENO nap oot once a de- 
gree of prosperity and so general a difusion of comforts of life were 
never before enjoyed by our people. 

The total wealth of the country in 1860 was 816, 150,016, 008. In 1890 it 
amounted to 802.619.000.000. an increase of 287 per cent. 

The total of railways in the United States in 1800 was 30,626: in 
1890 it was 167,741. an increase of 448 cent; and it is estimated that there 
Will be about 4.000 miles of track ad by the close of the year 1892. 

The official returns of the Eleventh Census and those of the Tenth Census 
for seventy-five cities furnish the basis for the following compari- 


the vaine of the product was $2,711.579,899. 
the value of the product was A. 880. 286,837, 
m informed by the Superintendent of the Census that the omission of 
certain industries in 1880, which were included in 1890. accounts in part for 
the remarkable increase thus shown. But. after mak: full allowance for 
of method and deducting the returns for industries not in- 


differences 

cluded in the census of 1880, there remain in the re 

five cities an increase in the og ison employed of $1,522.745,604; in the value 
of na product of 2. 024.236.166; 


an increased aggregate, but an increased per in 1880 to &47 
in 1890, or 41.71 per cent. 

The new industrial plants established since October 6, 1 and up to Octo- 

22, 1892, as y reported in the Am: Econo number 345, 


Plants, 108: the new capital invested amounts 
050, and the number of additional employés to 37,285. 


12 this increase occurred under the stimulus of the McKinley 
We 


... ea covin tbe the first six monthsof 


new factories were built, of which 40 are cot- 


at 

cotton by American mills in 1891 was 2.396.000 bales, and in 1892 2,584,- 
an increase of 188.000 bales. From the year 1869 to 1892. inclusive, 
been an increase in the consumption of cotton in Europe of 92 per 
cent. while during the same period the increased consumption in the United 


re of Ira Ayer, 
that at the dave of Septem 


if 

x estimated rate of production 

200,000.000 pounds per annum. The actual production for the quarter end- 
September 30,1892, was 10.952.725 pounds. 

repo! Commissioner Peck, of New York, shows that during 

about 6,000 manufac establishments in that State em- 
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The report of the commissioner of labor for the State of Massachuse' 
shows that 3.745 industries in that State paid $129.416.248 in wages during the 
year 1891. . 1890, an increase of $3,335, and that there 
Was an increase of $9,932,490 in the amount of capital and of 7,346 in the num- 
ber of persons employed in the same period. 
the six months of the year 1831 and the first six months of 
1892 the total production of pig fron was 9,710,819tons, as against 9,202,703 
tons in the year 1890, which was the largest annual production ever at- 
tained. For the same twelve months of 18¥!-'92 the production of Bessemer 
ingots was 3,878,581 tons. an increase of 189.710 gross tons over the 
unprecedented yearly production of 3,684,871 gross tons in 1890. The produc- 
tion of Bessemer steel rails for the first six months of 18/2 was 772,436 gross 
tons, as against 702,980 gross tons during the last six months of the year 1891. 
The total value of ourforeign trade (exportsand imports of merc ) 
during the last scal year was 51.887.680. f 10. an increase of 5128. 83.6001 over 
the previous tiscal year. The average annual value of our imports and ex- 
ee of merchandise for the ten fiscal years prior to 1891 was 81. 47. 422.018. 


age value by 8400.358,591, 
=< — of tat increase 


was 
or During th 
Bes duty amounted to 547, 909. 658. th: 


en 
duty in 1892 was 55.35 cent of the total value of imports, as compared 
with 48.85 per cent in I0] and 33.66 per cent in 1890. 825 
In our a most develo; t is in 


coastwise trade encouraging 
there having been in the last four years an increase of 16 percent. te ede 
nal commerce the statistics show that nosuch period of prosperity has ever 
before existed. The freight carried in the coastwise trade of the Great Lakes 
in 1890 aggregated 28,295,859 tons. On the Mississippi, Missouri. 
Rivers and tributaries in the same year the trafic aggregated 29.405.046 tons, 
and the total vessel tonnage passing through the Detroit River during that 


mnage entered and cleared inthe foreign trade ot London dur- 
ing 1890 amounted to 13,480,767 tons, and of Liverpool 10,941,800. tons, a total 
for these two great shipping ports of 24,422,568 tons, only slightly in excess 


of the vessel tonnage — tho t River. And it should be 
said that the season for the it River was but 223 days, while, of course 
in London and Liverpool th for the entire year. The 


e season was 
posting thro the St. Marys Canal for the fiscal 1892amounted 
to 9, 4 tons, and . — freight tonnage of the Detroit River is estimated 
tor that year at 25.000.000 tons, against 23,200,619 tons in 1-91. The aggregate 
trafic on our railroads for the 1891 amounted to 704.398.609 tons of 
With 691,344.437 tons in 1890, an increase of 13,054,172 tons, 
ee er the country is found in the 
sa banks from 693,870 
r cent, and the amourt of de- 
in 1890. an increase of 921 per 
ts insavings banks was 81.823.078. 749. kis 
estimated that 90 per cent of de represent the savings of wa 
earners. The bank clearances for mont ending Septembar 30. 1801, 
amounted to 811.049. 390. 808. For the same months in 1892 they amounted to 
$45. 189,601,047, an excess for the nine months of $4, 140,211,139. 

There never has been atime in our history when work was so abundant 
5 as bigh, whether measured by the currency in which 
they are or by their power to supply the necessaries and comforts of 
life. It is true that the market ces of cotton and wheat have been low. 
It is one of the unfavorable ts of agriculture that the farmer can not 
pro luce upon orders. He must sow and reap in ignorance of the aggregate 
12 of the year, and is peculiarly subject to the depreciation which 

ollows overproduction. But, while the fact I have sta is true as to the 
ie mentioned, the average of prices has heen suth as to give to 
culture a fair cipation in the general prosperity. The value of our 
total farm products has increased from 61.3 8.818.883 in 1880 to 84, 500, 000, 000 in 
1891, as estimated by statisticians, an increase of 230 per cent. 


Mr. MILLS. Where does the Senator from Oregon get his 
estimates of the value of farm products for 1890? 

Mr. DOLPH. I am reading now from the lust annual message 
of President Harrison, and I have the statistics here at hand, 
provided by the Bureau of Statistics, which justify this state- 
ment. I have examined them as to the number and value of 
hogs in the United Stites, not to compare the statements in this 
message with them, but for another purpose. 


Thenumber of hogs January 1, 1891, was 50. 028. jon and their value 8210. 193.925; 
on January 1, 1892. the number was 52.338.019 and the value $241,081,415. On 
January |, 1891, the number of cattle was 38.875. 048 and the value 8541. 187.908; 
on January |, 1892, the number was 37,651,239 and the value $570,749, 165. 

If any are discontented with their state here: if any belleve that wages or 
prices. the returns for honest toil. are inadequate. they should not fail to 
remember that there is no other country in the world where the conditions 
that seem to them hard would not be accepted as highly prosperous. The 
English N would be glad to exchange the returns of his labor for 
those of the American farmer, and the Manchester workmen their wages 
for those of their fellows at Fall River. 

believe that the protective system. which has now for something more 
than yearscontinuously prevatied in our R GTT has been a mighty 
instrument for che development of our national wealth and a most power- 
ful agency in protecting ths homes of our workingmen from the invasion of 
want. I have felt a most solici ous interest to ve to our working peo- 
le rates of wages that wouid not only give dally bread, but supply a com- 
ortable margin for those home attractions and family comforts and enjoy- 
ments without which life is neither hopeful nor sweet. They are American 
citizens—a of the ù people for whom our Constitution and Govern- 
ment were framed and t —anditcan not bea perversion of that Con- 
stitution to so L as to ein their homes the comfort, independ- 
ence, loyalty, and sense of interest in the Government which are essential 
to good citizenship in and which will bring this stalwart throng, as in 
1801 to the defense of the flag when it is assailed. 

It is not my purpose to renew here the argument in favor of a protective 
tariff. The result of the recent election must be accepted as having intro- 
duced a new po . We must assume that the present tariff, 
upon the lines of protection, is to be repealed. and that there is to be sub- 
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wstituted for it a tariff law constructed so.ely with reference to revenue; 
that no duty is to be higher because the increase will ki open an Ameri- 
can mill or keep up the wages of an American workman, but that in every 
case such a rate of duty is to be imposed as will bring to the Treasury of 
the United States the largest returns of revenue. The contention has not 
Deen eon schedules, but between ciples, spa it a porns 
to suggest t the prevailing party not carry into legislation the prin- 
ciples advocated by it and the p given to the people. The tariff bills 
passed by the House of Representatives at the last session were, as 1 yo 

ven in the opinion of their promoters—inadeguate, and justified only 
by the fact that the senate and House of Representatives were not in ac- 
cord, and that a general revision could not, therefore. be undertaken. 

I recommend that the whole subject of tariff revision be left to the incom- 
ing Congress. It is matter of regret that this work must be delayed for at 
least three months; for the threatof ttarif changes introducesso much 
uncertainty that an amount. not easily estimated, of business inaction and 
of diminished production will necessarily result. It is possible also that 
this uncertainty may result in decreased revenues from customs duties. for 
our merchants will make cautious orders for foreign goods in view of the 

ct of tariff reductions and the uncertainty as to when they will take 
effect. Those who have advocated a protective tarif can well anord to have 
their disastrous forecasts of a change of policy disappointed. 

if a system of eustoms duties can be framed that will set the idle wheels 
and looms of Europe in motion and crowd our warehouses foreign- 
made goods. and at the same time keep our own mills busy; that will give 
us an ased participation in the markets of the world of greater vaine 
than the home market we surrender; that will give increased work to for- 
pe Tale ogee upon uets to be consumed by our le without dimin- 

the amount of work to be done here; that wil] enable the American 
manufacturer to pay to his workmen from 50 to 100 per cent more in wages 
than is paid in the foreign mills aud yet to compete in our market and in 
foreign markets with the foreign producer: that will further reduce the cost 
of articles of wear and food without reducing the wages of those who pro- 
duce them: that can be celebrated, after its effects have been realized, as its 
expectation has been, in Eulopean as well as in American cities, the authors 
remoters of it will be entitled to the highest praise. We have bad in 
our y several experiences of the contrasted effects of a revenue and of 
a ve tariff; buttais ration nas not felt them. and theexperience 
one generation is not highly instructive to the next. The friends of the 
ve system, with undiminished confidence inthe they have 
advocated, will await the results of the new experiment. 

The strained and too ofter disturbed relations existing between the em- 
ployés and the employers in our great manufacturing establishments have 
not been favorable to a calm „ the wage-earner of the effect 

y acis 


ot 
possible, were obscured 


labor, was evoked by these con- 
tests. He may now be able to review the 5 
sonal e under the operation of a tariff for revenue ouly. If that 


ce shall demonstrate that present rates of wages are thereby mam- 
or increased. either absolutely or in their purchasing power, and that 
the te volume of work to be donein thisco is increased, oreven 
» maintained. so that there are more or as many days’ work in a year at as 
good or better waces for the American workman as has been the case under 
A teen 1. 2 1 y be contemplated by 
general process wage w n can not p: ay 
triouic citizen without the gravest apprehension. It may be. indsed te. 
lieve is. possible for the American manufacturer to compete successfully 
with his to rival in many branches of production without the defense 
of protective duties. If the pay roils are equalized: but the conflict that 
stands between the producer and that result and the distress of our work- 
3 when it is attained are not pleasant tocontemplate. The Society 
of the Unemployed, now holding its uent and threa' parades in the 
streets of foreign cities, Should not be wed to acquire an erican dom- 


In view of whatthe papersreport every morning as to the prog- 
ress of the so-called ar of dissatisfied people towards the Na- 
tional capital, and in view of the remarkable discussion we have 
hadin this Chamber for two mornings recently upon the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas Mr. PEFFER], does it not look as 
if the fears of our late Chief Magistrate are to be realized, and that 
“the Society of the Unemployed,” then. holding its frequent 
and threatening parades in the streets of foreign cities” has 
already acquired an American domicile? 

The census reports show that remarkable and gigantic strides 
wen mads in industrial pursuits in this country between 1861 
an $ 

In that period of thirty years, despite the ravages of war, our 
pee rose from 31,443,321 to 62,622,250, as shown by the 

venth Census; our acreage increased from 407,212,538 to 815,- 
000,000: our improved lands from 162,110,000 to 400. 000, 000: the 
number of those engaged in agriculture increased from 4,335,758 
to 9,600,000; the value of lands, fences, and buildings increased 
from $6,645,015,007 to $13,110,031,334; improvements and ma- 
chinery from $246,118,141 to 8550. 000,000 live stock on farms 
from 81, 089,329,915 to $2,418,766,028; cereals from 1,239,039.047 
bushels to 3,209,742,000 bushels. The capital inve-ted in manu- 
faetures increased from 81.000.855, 715 to $4,600,000,000; the value 
of production increased from $1.885,861 5676 to 88. 700.00, 000 in 
1890. The wages paid in manufactures increased from 8378, 878 
916 to $2,000,000,000. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


Saturday, April 21, 1894. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, when I yielded the floor last 
evening I was citing statistics from the census reports of 1860 
and 1890 to show the remarkable growth of the industries and 
increase of the wealth of the country for thirty years under Re- 

ublican rule and under a protective tariff. I now continue quo- 

tions from the census reports of the years named—1860 and 
1890. Tho accumulations in savings increased during that 
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riod from $149,277,554, or $4.75 per capita, to $1,524,844,500, or 
24.35 per capita; railways, 28,920 miles to 163,597 miles: assets 
of these roads, from $1,867,248,720 to 810.278.835, 746; street rail- 
ways, from 403 miles to 5,783 miles; investment in roads and equip- 
ments, from $14,862,840 to 389,359,259; assessed valuation of real 
and personal property, from $12,084,560,005 to $24,651,585,465, 
while the real value of the nation’s wealth roso from $16,129,- 
616,068 to $43,648,000,000. 

The senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] a few days ago, 
in his mostable and elaborate speech upon the pending measure, 
quoted some very sigaificant and interesting figures from the 
census reports of 1880 and 1890, showing the remarkable growth 
of our industries, and the remarkable increase of our wealth 
during the decade from 1880 to 1890. Quoting from Census Bul- 
letin No. 67, he showed that between 1830 and 1890 the value of 
our manufactured articles increased from $5,349,191 ,458 to $9,054- 
445,377, an increase of 62.27 per cent. It connection with this 
statement it must be remembered that there was a constant fall 
in the prices of manufactured articles, so that the increases in 

uantity for the decade was undoubtedly equal to 100 per cent. 
Sens Census Bulletin No. 319, of March 19, 1894, it appears that 
the wealth of the United States in 1890 was 885,000, 000, 000, as 
against 843, 000.000.000 in 1850. The increase of the wealth of 
the country is divided into groups by the census reports. 

One group, the North Atlantis division, consists of the New 
England States, New York, New Jersey and Penaosylvania, and 
the increase per capita in the wealth of the country for the 
decade in this division was $23. In the South Atlantic division, 
consisting of the States from New Jersey to Florida, the growth 
per capita was 884. In the north central division. comprising 

ETEN Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North and South Dakofa, Nebraska and Kansas, the 
increase of wealth per capita during the decade was $197. In 
the western division, comprising Montana, Wyoming. Colorado 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon and California, the increase of 
wealth per capita was 81,000. 

Of course this great increase of wealth inthe western division 
is largely pzpininshia by. the fact thit in 1380 there were large 
regions of country which were then unoccupied and uncultivated 
and which during thatdecade were settled, cultivated, und mado 
valuable. In agriculture from 1880 to 1890 there ws an increase 
in the value of farm lands, as shown by Census Bulletin 378, of 
23.23 per cent. The increase of value of farm implements and 
machinery was 21.58 percent. There was this increase notwith- 
stunding the fact that the price of all farm implements and ma- 
chinery decreased at least one-half during the decade. 

These are very interesting figures, and the statistics which I 
have now cited from the last annual message of President Har- 
rison, from the census reports of 1850 and 1890, and the compar- 
ison which I have made of our wealth and the condition of our 
industries between 1880 and 1890, show a most remarkable de- 
gree of prosperity. 

The truth is that the United States, under Republican rule 
and under the protective policy, enjoyed for nearly a third of a 
century a period of 8 which has been unequaled in this 
or any other 3 n the midst of this great prosperity the 
Democratic party, pledged to the destruction of the policy under 
which we have so prospered, came into power. Nowonder that 
those who were familiar with the history of the tariff, that those 
who knew what the condition of the country was under free trade 
from the time when we secured our independence until the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, that those who were familiar with the 
circumstances which led to the compromise tariff of 18:3 and 
knew that by it every industry had been paralyzed, labor thrown 
out of employment, and that under it bankruptcy and ruin pre- 
vailed, and that those who recalled the disastrous eect of the 
tariff of 1357, which prostrated every industry in this country, 
prophesied that the day of reckoning would soon come and the 
people of this country would soon come to realize the mistake 
which they had made in relegating to the rear the party which 
had so long controlled the Government and putting the Demo- 
cratic party in power. 

Sir, how speedily these prophesies were verified! The wheels 
of progress were stopped; the intelligent manigers of great 
industries immediately be to shorten sail and prepare for 
the evil day which they knew was to come; orders for goons 
were countermanded, importations decreased, purchases of raw 
material by manufacturers were discontinued, new enterprises 
were abandoned, collections were pressed, indu-trial establish- 
ments began to suspend operations, banks began to suspend pay- 
ment, moneyed institutions failed, merchants were bankru = 
values shrunk. revenues fell of, gold began to go 8 the 
first month after the Presidential election, and 3835. 000.0 0 of 
goa went out in December and Janaary and until the 25th of 

e 


Cleveland was inangurated on March 4. but notwithstanding 
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the disastrous condition of the country, notwithstanding doubt 
revailed everywhere as to the policy of the Democratic party, 
3 although the platform of that party bad declared that 
protection was a robbery and unconstitutional, there were thou- 
sands of voters in this country who believed that Cleveland was 
better than his purty, and who thought that the threat of free- 
trade legislation contained in the Democratic platform would 
never be put into execution. Congress was not convened until 
the 7th of August. Then, instead of recognizing the causes 
which had brought disaster upon the country, instead of an- 
nouncing to the country that the policy under which the country 
had prospered for thirty years was not to be reversed, instead of 
gesting that there should be speedy action by Congress in 
oier thatthe country might know what was to done with 
the tariff, an attempt was made to make the Sherman law the 
scapegoat, and all our disasters, the paralyzation of business, 
the destruction of our industries, the exportation of gold, the 
condition of the Treasury, were charged to the operation of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law. 

It will be remembered that as soon as I could get the floor in the 
Senate alter the President's message reached Congress, in which 
he stated that the operation of the Sherman law was the cause 
of all our troubles, 1 took issue with the President upon that 
2 and that I stated that while I was opposed to the 

herman law on general principles as not being based upon sound 
financial principles, I did not agree with the President that it 
was the cause of our difficulties. I stated then that if the Dem- 
ocratic party had not declared in its platform for the repeal of 
that law, if the friends of the incoming Administration had not 
sought to force a Republican Senate and a Republican Adminis- 
tration to repeal that law, if it had not been denounced as unsafe 
and the direst prophesies of its effect upon our financial condi- 
tion had not been made by Democratic newspapers, we might 
have continued under Mr. Cleveland’s Administration of four 

ears,as we hadcontinued under Mr. Harrison’s Administration, 
70 purchase silver under the law and store it in the vaults of the 
Treasury and issue a currency monthly which would have added 
to our circulation and promoted the general prosperity. 

I then took occasion to cite the Senate and the country to the 
fact that we never had enjoyed prosperity in this country ex- 
cept under the 5 policy and that all our hard times, all 
our business and financial reverses had been caused by the aban- 
donment or the threatened abandonment of the protective pol- 


icy. 
Air. President, if the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] will 
me, an resume he will have no objection tomy - 
permit dip he will h bjection tomy read. 
ing a quotation from such a source, I shall read briefly from the 
message of President Cleveland sent to the first, the extraordi- 
nary, session of the Fifty-third Congress. He said: 


The existence of an alarming and extraordinary business situation, in- 
volving the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has constrained me to 
call ther in extra session the people's representatives in ss, to 
the that through a wise and patriotic exercise of the legislative duty 
with which they solely are charged, present evils may be mitigated and 
dangers 3 the future may be ave: x 
Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events nor 
of conditions related to our natural resources; nor is it traceable to any of 
the afflictions which Lh pect check national growth and prosperity. 
With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with sat- 
isfactory assurance to business 1 , Suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have sprung up on every side. umerous moneyed institutions have 

ed use abundant assets were not immediately available to meet 
the demands of frightened depositors. Surviving corporations and indi- 
viduals are content to keep in hand the money they are usually anxious to 
loan, and those e ed in legitimate business are to find that the 
securities they offer forloans, though heretofore satisfactory, areno longer 
accepted. Values eevee to ba fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and 
loss and failure have invaded every branch of business. 


Coming from such a source, a statement of that kind as to the 
condition of ourlenterprises, our business, and the entire count 
after about five months of the present Administration shoul 
commend itself to the careful cousideration of every Senator. 
As I have said, the President called Congress together on the 
Tth of August, but the whole message or the recommendations 
of the message were contined substantially to the repeal of the 
Sherman law. Substantially the President recommended, if I 
recollect the tenor of the message, that tariff legislation should 
be tponed for the time being. Now, after fourteen months 
of the term of the present Administration have expired, and after 
Congress has been in session nearly eight months, the discussion 
of the tariff measure of the dominant party has just commenced 
in the Senate. 

The party is not united as to its provisions. The effectof the 
threat of free-trade legislation has been to deplete the 
of the United States. Already 850,000, 000 of bonds have been 
sold for the real purpose of provi funds to meet the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Governmont, and if we may judge from the 
monthly reports of the condition of the Treasury which we re- 
ceive it will be but two or three months before it will be neces- 


sary to repeat that method of solving our financial troubles and 
to issue and sell another lot of bonds. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator from Oregon permit me to in- 
terrupt him for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr.SHOUP in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. GRA. I wish to say that the coming of that emergency 
will depend entirely upon how long the Senators who sympa- 
W b Senator from Oregon obstruct the passage of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. Tundertake to say that if the pending measure 
becomes a law it will benecessary to repeat the expedient which 
has been resorted to by the present Administration and to sell 
bonds to pay the ordinary expenses of Government every three 
months until the end of this Administration, and until the Re- 
publican party shall have secured not only control of the House 
of Representatives and elected a Republican President, but the 
control of this branch of Congress. 

The present bill is neither a tariff-for-reyenue measure nor a 

rotective measure. It will not when enacted, as confessed by 

ts advocates, provide revenue sufficient for the support of the 
Government, but it is proposed that we shall resort toa war 
measure to supply the deficit which will be caused by the reduc- 
tion of duties on imports. It is a hotch-potch, a piebald, a 
Dolly Varden, an aggregation of incongruous provisions. It is 
the confessed product of an unholy compromise, the paternit 
of which no one will own, and of which if we may judge, from all 
appearances, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] has 
washed his hands and has left the responsibility forits p e 
to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. Hopelessly di- 
vided, proved to be imcompetent, drifting with the tide, the 
Democratic party would do itself credit and confer a benng 
upon the country by acknowledging its incompetency to de 
with existing conditions and stepping down and out and letting 
the y which successfully conducted the Government for a 
third of a century, with the exception of four years when the 
Democratic party was helpless to do the country harm, take 
charge of the administration of the Government, provide for the 
necessities of the Treasury, and restore confidence between man 
and man and business prosperity. 


I was rised yesterday, when the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER]in his most excellent and able speech as- 
serted substantially that the people of this country had already 


become convinced of their mistake, had already learned the ob- 
ject lesson which the condition of the country affords, and were 
now sorry that they had ever intrusted the Democratic party 
with power; to hear the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRay|deny 
that there had been any expression of qm opinion upon the 
subject of the Wilson bill. Sir, every State election and eve 

Con sional election which has occurred since the last Presi- 
den election has been a protest st the Wilson bill. In 
every such election the people of this country have placed the 
seal of their condemnation upon this Administration, upon the 
Democratic party, and upon the free-trade proposition of the ma- 
jority in Congress; and in every town meeting and in every mu- 
pra es election the opposition to this measure has been empha- 
sized by Republican victories or increased Republican votes. 

If the people of this country could vote to-day upon the ques- 
tion as to whether the Wilson bill should become a law or not 
the verdict against the bill would be overwhelming. I will 
state more. If the Democratsof the Northern States to-day as 
Democrats, without being driven out of the party, without hav- 
ing the party lash applied to them, without being denounced as 
Benedict Arnolds and as traitors to the party, could vote upon 
the 1 plows as to whether protection to American industries 
should prevail in this country or whether the Southern idea of 
the tariff should prevail, the Democracy of the North to-da 
would vote in favor of protection to American industries, an 
set their seal of condemnation upon the pending measure. Ah, 
if the foresight of the workingmen of this country had been as 
good as their hindsight the Democratic party never would have 
succeeded: Mr. Cleveland would not to-day be President of the 
United States, and the Democratic party, controlled by the South- 
ern Democracy, would not to-day be incontrolof Congress. This 
idea has been put into verse some one under the head of 
Hind Sight. It is to the air of Yankee Doodle. 


1. 
One year ago 
We struck the blow 
For Grover and free-trading, 
With loud a 
With streets aflame, 
With marc and : 
„Grover, Grover,” was our cry, 
“Four years more of Grover, 
With the free-trade fiag on hig! 
Then we'll be in clover.” 
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2. 


We little thought 
The fight we fought 

And won—delusive clover! 
Would bring, instead, 


To men who cried for Grover. 
„Grover, Grover,“ was our cry; 

“Four years more of Grover,” 
With the free-trade on high, 
The soup house is the clover. 


3. 
They told us then 


We e e 
Were rob by laws unfeeling; 
No man to-day 
Has that to say, 
Tis workingmen are stealing— 
Stealing rides from town to town, 
. Thinking still ot Grover. 
Every freight is loaded down, 
But none can find the clover. 


4. 
They told us, too, 
How well they knew 
"Twas for our great promotion, 
That goods should be 
Admitted free 


From lands beyond the ocean. 
A million hungry men, since then, 
Have thought the whole t over, 
They'll have their say another day, 
And *twill be god. bye, Grover. 


ughter.] 
re President, I have adverted briefly to the dilatoriness, the 
slowness of this Administration and of Congress in the matter of 
tariffreform. I have herean extract from the Argonaut, printed 
at San Francisco, written, I think, by the proprietor and editor 
of the paper, a very vigorous thinkerand writer. At all events, 
it is worth reading, and I will read it: 


second time we were told by his admiring henchmen that the golden “se had 
his firs ed Repub- 


lican, but d 


— c. Here was the opportunity for Grover Cleveland. He and 1 
a 

tly aged a greater one 

ng Rnd united behind 

ry. He had behind that party, as he thought, the 

ugural: The le of the 


people will hold us to a swift and exacting accountab: A 
It is not only in the matter of tariff reform that the people will hold Mr. 
accountability.” Even 


disri nsn ela since Grover Cleveland and his party went into power; 
wenty months have passed since the Democratic party: assembled in con- 
vention at Chic , * denounced protection as a ud—a robbery of oe 

et 


eve: 
the 
But there are other matters besides the tarifin which the peonio will hold 
Mr. Cleveland and his pery to “a swift and exacting accountability.” Itis 
the execution of the law of the land which he swore to carry out when he 
5, 1892,an act was approved ne every 
cate of res- 


What authori 
was not deriv: 
au ty. He willfully chose to set himself above Congress, the Consti- 
tution, and the law of the land. 

For this the oe will hold Mr. Cleveland and his party to a swift and 
exacting accountability." 

The terrible summer of 1893 advanced—the panic summer of 1893, year of 
triumphant Democracy and soup houses. As the dreadful days of the sum- 
mer wore on, a clamor arose for Mr. Cleveland to convene Congress in extra 
session. The peoplefelt dumbly that Ley Kd wounded al.nost unto death, 
yet knew not who had hurt them. 5 5 ow better now; they know that 
ad were wounded in the house of their friends, the Democrats. Yet the 
stolid man in the White House heeded not their cry. He refused to convene 
Congress before the regular winter session. Banks burst, mills closed, fac- 
tories shut down, railroads were wrecked, workingmen were thrown into 
idleness beggary. At last the obstinate obstructionist in the White 
House yielded, and convened Congress in extra session on August 7, 1893, to 
use the words of his tion, owing to "the distrustand apprehension 
which pervaded all circles, causing great loss and damage to the 
people, threatening to ry the merchants, stop the wheels of manufac- 

ure, bi 1 distress on the farmers, and withhold from the workingman the 
wage of labor.’ 

A this he ascribed to the . clause of the silver law of July, 1890. 
Even if this were the cause of the terrible panic of the summer—and % was 
ed and wav, as they always do. At last, after 


not—the Democra A 
months of bicke: „the repeal was approved November 1, 1893, ha been 


only through the patriotic and unselfish action of the Republican 
XxX VI——46 
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minority in aiding the Democrats to come to an agreoment among them- 
selves. Wedo not believe that the silver bill had anything to do with the 
panic of 1893—the fact that its repeal had absolutely no effect upon business 
proves that—but 1f Mr. Cleveland believed that it was the cause, why did he 
not convene Co in extra session to zopan the bill immediately upon 
his inauguration? Why, when he did take tardy action, did the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress spend three months in childish wrangling over 
the repoa ota measure which their President declared was the cause of the 
country’s ruin? 

On the 7th of November the fall elections took place. For the first time 
since the apie pdt the people had an opportunity to record through the 
ballot box their opinion of eight months of Democratic rule. That opinion 
was clear and unmistakable. A Republican governor was elected in 
chusetts, Republican majorities replaced Democratic majorities in New 
York State, a Republican Legislature was elected in {New Jersey, a Repub- 
lican governor was elected in Iowa, and a Republican State treasurer was 
elected in Pe: Ivania with a plurality of 139,000. It was evident that the 
people were — to hold Mr. Cleveland and his party to a swift and 
exacting accountability.” 


On November 10, 1893, Mr. Cleveland's foreign secretary, Mr. Gresham, 
ve his report to the President on the Hawaiian matter. ‘This was sent to 
mgress by Mr. Cleveland in a message recommending that the United 

States overthrow the de facto government of Hawaii and restore the mon- 
archy. This was met with a tumult of nation throughout the land. 
This country has not reached a point where Cleveland or any other mancan 
override the law and attempt to restore a monarchical form of government 
with the aid of the Navy of the United States. This is a repu ama 
and its citizens are en. They will not brook a scheme on the part o: 
their Executive to overturn a friendly and feeble government seeking 
through tangled paths to reach to freedom like to theirs. For his treason 
to republican institutions the people of this country will hold Mr, Cleveland 
to “a swift and exacting accountability.” 

Mr. Cleveland led his ty to power at the head of the most extrao 

collection ever marshaled at the polls. Discontented farmers were tol 


were told ats could buy farm products at lower prices under free trade; the 
South was told that they, as consumers, would profit largely Py, free trade; 
the West was prom 

the silver law. Allied with the 3 were the Populists, the 


55 industry, While the Southern free traders call it a broken platform 
pledge. 

With his pay rent and torn by quarreling factions, with a hostile party 
united and hovering hawk-like on his track, with the industries of the coun- 
try prostrated, and with idleness, want, and beggary on every hand, as the 
result of his and his party’s policy, Grover Cleveland stands irresolute to- 
oer. His words are co true, and the people of the United States are 
holding him to "a swift and exacting accountability.” 


T also desire in this connection to quote an article from the 
Manufacturer, a paper published at Philadelphia, pursuing a 
similar strain in re to the present Administration and de- 
nouncing its violations of law or at least its refusal to carry out 
the laws of the land. It is headed: 

THE ATTACK UPON CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


Hurtful and destructive as is Mr. Cleveland's assault upon the industrial 
system of the country, he has given even greater occasion for alarm by his 
persistent efforts to undermine the fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment. Even it he shall succeed in opening the door to foreign competition 
which shall close American mills or depress American wages, the wrong 
oy be righted when once more the Government shall be controlled by wise 
and patriotic men. But there can be no reparation for the establishment of 
. that may encourage bolder and abler, if not more unscrupulous, 

idents to usurp the authority of the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment. The only peril that can ever threaten the a of our frea 
institutions is to be looked for in that direction. If Mr. Cleveland dare 
so far, he will probably have a successor who will dare go farther. If Mr. 
Cleveland may thus trespass upon the 5 of Congress without fear that 
the poor creatures whom he has intimidated will resist him and — yen 
him, some President with larger ability and equal indifference to theo! 1 215 
ao ot 3 of office may pr: much beyond mereimitation of 
evilexample. 

Mr. Cleveland, during both of his terms, has made a practice of employing 
paren of appointment unlawfully for the subjection of Congress to his 

The case of ‘‘Sowden, of Allentown," first directed the attention ot 
the nation to this outrageous pr ; and Samuel J. Randall was one 
of the earliest victims of the spite and hatred which overwhelms representa- 
tives of the people who 8 the courage todefy the usurper. During 


the t eleven months Mr. Cleveland has never relaxed his purpose to com- 
1 Congress, by bull and eee Th obey hiscommands. When 
e silver contest raged summer the ators who conducted his cam» 


took orders directly from him, not daring even to consent to an 
amendment or a compromise without first discovering his wishes. In his 
e treated Congress with open contempt, refusing to 
urposes, despising the constitutional requirement that the 
Senate should confirm Blount and actually waging war without consent of 
Congress upon a friendly government. o condescended to explain to Con- 
gress his policy only when it had failed and brought upon him the shame 
and h tion which are shared by the nation. 

Atthis moment he is engaged in a contest with the Senate in which he 
and his o. openly declare thatthe right to make appointments to office 
is his solely, and that exercise of independent judgment by Senators with 
respect to such appointments is an offense t his ma That this 
is not too strong a statement is 2 by the declaration of the New York 
Evening Post, that Mr. Cleveland is contending for the “mastery ™ of the 
Senate. r's Weekly also goes so far as to declare that the Senate has 
been guilty of ‘‘crime”’ in impudently asserting the right to share in aud 
control the appointing power.’ 

Observe the language of these servile organs of the aspiring dictator at 
Washington. The President, according to one, should be the master“ of 
the United States Senate. According to the other, it is a criminal offense 
that the Senate should dare to share in or to control the appointing power!“ 
ep Constitution, Abe Arco me has sranie ne wf MARTE ed 3 not 

servant, nor even equal; it makes body in some par- 
ticulars the superior of the President. His power is to suggest candidates 
for office. The function of the Senate is to determine the fitness or unfitness 
of the candidates and to reject them if it wills, Its action is 1. There 
can be no appeal. Nor can the President take another step without the con- 
sent of the Senate. The body that possesses such right of last judgment is 


not the inferior of the authority that names the candidates. Necessarily it 


is his ee pa 
The deliberate purpose of the men who framed the Constitution was 
on and to clothe 1 * the higher power. 


to place the Senate in that 
The tion to such action, as anyone familiar wit Ws, W S 


thed to place check upon a President who should try to 
abuse his — — eee for win a ends, — . — ot 
spite or treason t tha Government, 

Mr. Cleveland, then, in fighting with the Senate, and in endeavoring to 
gain the mastery“ of that body, is apc pe fighting t the funda- 
mental law of the country and trying to seize power which does reg esto 

deed could not without peril to the nation, belong to him. Thus the est 
ofany individual Senatorin the contest becomes necessarily significant. 

Tus Senate in such a case is the representative of the Constitution, of the 

les of free government, of the rights of the people as a whole. Mr. 
eveland stands for aggression who wes the legislative department of the 
Government, Which. when permitted and encouraged in other lands, has usu- 
ally ended in the overthrow of liberty and the supremacy of a. dictator. 
This reckless and dangerous man, therefore, must be rec asa public 
enemy; and he deserves to encounter not only stubborn resistance to his 
policy of evil, but ths strong condemnation of intelligent public opinion. 

Mr. President, since the pending bill was reported I have been 
endeavoring to study it somewhat, to see if I could ascertain 
what it means, I at first thought I might get some information 
from the majority of the Finance Committee who reported the 
bill. I recollect hearing when I wasa young man a story told 
concerning an eminent judge in New York. He was met one 
morning by a dapper young man, a late member of the Legisla- 
ture, when with a book under his arm he was taking a constitu- 
tional walk and occasionally glancing at its pages. The young 
member of the Legislature walked up to him and said: Judge, 
- whatis that you have?” Why,“ he says, I have the new 
code.” That was the New York code of 1848, which was the first 
code in this country that abolished the old technical common- 
law pleadings and adopted a new system of pleading. ‘*Oh,” 
he says, is that it? ell, Lwas in the Legislature and helped 
make it, and can tell you all about it.” [Laughter.] Acting on 
this suggestion, I should be inclined to apply to the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance for information if it had not been 
that my eminent friend who sits at my right [Mr. ALLISON]; in 
aua psa the other day substantially declared, or insinuated 

y at least, that the chairman of the Finance Committee 
does not himself understand the bill. Well, Tdo not know but 
that was a good thing. Perhaps he could talk better about a 
thing he did not understand, especially about. this bill, than if 


eee ae in attempting t say thie is 

at my, culty in attempti 8 is bi 

shared by others. I hold in my ene an. extract from a speech 

made by Representative PAYNE of New York, while the Wilson 

bill was pending in the House, in which he said: 

Ihave studied this bill to see if I could find any theory upon which it was 
tructed Itis not a tective bill, although. the committee. have left 


“to raise revenue,“ yet it proves to be a bill to reduce revenue by. 000, 000 a 
year. 

As I have gone through its 1 and examined its and 
studied its Aper — to the erent industries of the country, Í have come 
to the conclusion. that the committee have back to the year 1880, and 
With their candidate for the in 
tar ili is a local issue.“ [Laughter] d. as I ha 

and have seen my colleague from the Troy district [Mr. HAIN: 
fis bi tition, for more protection on collars and cuffs, have 
heard say if the bill were amended to suit him in respect to collars and 
cuffs he would ee it, L have concluded that the members of the House 
. e tariff question in this bill a local issue, and had said to 
other: It we can fix it up to suit matters ‘in our town it will be all 

t and we will vote for it.“ [Laughter.] 

. Chairman, the bill itself is curious from another standpoint.. The 
committee have — u duty on rice of 1) cents pound univalent to an 
ad valorem of 83. cent. There are few es in the carry 

ad valorem duty than rice. 5 by 60 inches wide or above. 
has a little higher duty than rice. Che and beverages of which alco- 
hol is a large ment, have a somewhat higher duty than rice. Tobacco 
has a somewhat her 3 On alcohol and tobacco there is a very heavy 
internal-revenue tax, and of course there must be compensation for this tax. 
and this internal-revenue tax upon spirits is away up above the ad valorem 
duty that the committee put upon rice. 

Bed cards have a little er percentage of duty than rice, [suppose 
We shall know when we get the next m from the Executive Mansion 
giving us another chapter in the infamy. at Hawaii, what the conclusions of 

committee are on the subject of Bp gs a meaai they will put an 
internal-revenue tax of 2 cents a pack on 
In attempting to study this bill I concluded it would prob- 
ably be profitable: to adopt the plan suggested by the Senator 
from. New. York [Mr. HILL], for the Senate to consider it, and so 
I commenced on the fres list. I ran along down through the 
names of a number of chemicals and other articles, which [knew 
but little about, until I struck the article of apatite. It struck 
me that that was an-article which I ought to know something 
about, I commenced to investigate that. The first. thought 
that occurred to me was, if appetites.are on the free list no one 
need complain ot a loss of tite; ho can import another. But 
then, on the other hand. idea suggested itself to me: In 
the midst of this general demoralization of business and depres- 
sion of industries, and of unemployed labor, and the want suf- 
fering, is it wise to appetites?’ It is spelled a- ee 
the 


increase. 
on the free list; but I do not criticise the orthograp 
committee.. [Laughter.] 
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Then I struck balm of Gilead on the free list. There is some 
consolation in that, for no matter how hard the times are, no 
matter how much suffering may be in the country, we shall not 
be compelled to exclaim with Jeremiah, “Is there no balm in 
Gilead? is there no physician there?” For is not balm of Gilead 
on the free list? [Laughter.] I say I thank the committee for 
putting balm of Gilead on the free list. 

Then we come to the item of skeletons. Well, with skeletons 
on the free list not only every family can have its skeleton, but 
we can have one in every closet. [Laughter.] If the present 
condition continues, if the Wilson bill passes, if our industries 
are to be demoralized, if our workmen are to be kept out of em- 
ployment, if there is to be destitution and want throughout the 

and, starvation will follow and we shall haye whole families of 
skeletons of domestic production and will not have to import 


y. 

Then I came to another item asT run down through the s's, 
and thatisspunk. I have been a little undecided, but I am ver 
sure that this side of the Chamber do not care whether spun 
goes on the free list or whether it is made dutiable. We have 
spunk enough, and the Republican. party do not care. I assure 
you, we shall show at the elections whether the Republican 
party has spunk. Iam satisfied that my State and the section 
of the country that I have the honor in t to represent has 
spunk enough; but if my friends on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, if the section of country which controls the dominant party 
in Congress, want 1 on the free list, and expect to get any 
advantage by that, [am willing it shall be there. 

Then | come to another provision, and for that we are to thank 
the majority of the Committee on Finance of the Senate; because 
Tsee itis a Senate amendment: 

467. ther : 

TTT 

e wels to be used in the manufacture ot watches or clocks. 

Oh, we have heard a great deal about the sympathy of the 
Democratic party for the poor man and the laboring man! What 
crocodile tears we have had here in the last ten years that Ihave 
been in the Senate, when the manufacturers have been assailed 
and denounced as robber barons, when it has been asserted that 
the effect. of the protective system was to make the rich richer 
and the poor poorer, when it was asserted that the Democratic 

ty was the only true friend of the poor man! And here wo 
ve an exhibition of the interest of the Democratic party in the 
laboring man. 

I have been curious to know how broad was that provision, 
and what ees stones it included, and T have found out. In 
the first place, I find there are a great variety of diamonds, and 
so, when diamonds are placed upon the free list and admitted 
free, of duty, we shall have, the South African diamonds, the 
Australian diamonds, the Brazilian diamonds, the Indian dia- 
monds,and colored diamonds, and under precious stones we shall 
have colored stones, corundum, ruby, 5 emerald, spinel, 
2 Sm rubies, opal, cat’s-eye, turquoise, and star stones or 
as 

When we come to the semiprecious stones, and I presume, as 
this isa provision peculiarly in the interests of the poor man 
and of the laboring man, it will receive a liberal interpretation, 
and we shall have thesemiprecious stones admitted free of duty, 
we shall have amber; amethyst, agate, alexandrite, aquamarine, 
bloodstone, carnelian, or red chalcedony, chrysolite (chryso- 
beryl), chrysoprase, garnet, carbuncle, jacinth, and cinnamon 
stone, jasper, labrador, lapis, lazuli, malachite, selenite or moon- 
stone, onyx, peridot, quartz cat's- eye, rock crystal, topaz, tour- 
maline, zircon, jargoon or hyacinth, and coral. 

That is a long list, and their admission free of duty will ba a 
great boon to the poor people of this country, tu the poor farmer 
and laboring man! 

Mr. ALLEN. May I ask to interrupt the Senaton’s very elo- 
quent and fervid sp2ech on this subject? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Lshould like to ask the Senator if it is not true 
that under this bill diamonds are taxed higher than under the 
McKinley act? 

Mr: DOLPH. I should like to have the Senator show me that. 
All diamonds and precious stones; rough or uncut, will be put on 
the free list if this bill passes. 

Mr; ALLEN. My understanding: is that the present duty is 


15 cent. 

Mr. DOLPH, No, sir; under this bill diamonds-such asI have 
mentioned are not to be taxed at all, but are on the free list. 
The Senator has not read the bill; he has not paid attention to 
the statement of the chairman of the Committee on Finance; he 
does not understand the bill, and L would:advise the Senator bo- 
fore he undertakes to talle u it to read: it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have the bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. I am verycertain am right, and I know what 
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Iam talking about. The Democratic party proposes, in the in- 
terestof the poor man, to put diamonds and precious stones upon 
the free list. 

Mr. ALLEN. All poor people ought to be able to wear dia- 
monds. There is no objection to that. 

_ Mr. DOLPH. I agree to that. Does the Senator think I have 
said anything against this provision? Has not all I have said 
been in praise of it? Then, why does the Senator undertake now 
to put a false construction upon what l am saying? 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, my reading of 
the bill is that the tax upon diamonds is 50 per cent higher un- 
der the proposed measure than under the McKinley act. 

I quite agree with the Senator from Oregon that a greatmany 
sain saro put on the free list which ought to go upon the taxa- 

e list. 

Mr. DOLPH. Thereareagreat many curious things thatmy 
friend will find in the free list in this bill. Ihave only selected 
afew that I thought I knew something about. 

I wish to make a suggestion. I see my friend from Kansas 
[Mr. PEFFER] is here. Remembering the bills and resolutions 
my friend from Kansas has introduced in the last ten or fifteen 
days, and also my friend from Nebraska, 1 suggest to them that 
if, instead of waiting for the Senate to pass a resolution consti- 
tuting a committee, they should constitute themselves a special 
committee, and in the interestof the r people of thiscountry 
and of goog order go out and meet Coxey’s army and take this 
bill with them and take this list of preciousstones and diamonds 
which I have read, and read the bill with this free list and ex- 
plain to them that if this bill passes diamonds and precious 
stones are to be admitted free of duty, Iam very sure that Cox- 
ey's army would disband and go home at once; that Coxey would 
cease to demand labor and money and bread, and be satisfied with 
free diamonds and free precious stones! 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. I yield for a moment. 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator from Oregon would accompany 
us in order that we might have some friend along to amuse the 
company while there, I should be willing to undertake the 
journey. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator will have to go without me, The 
Senator very well knows that [ have been seeking his protec- 
tion for the last two weeks, and I think I have an understandin 
with him that when Coxey’s army gets here I am to be consider: 
hisfriend. I do not go anywhere unless the Senator from Kan- 
sas precedes me at least. [Laughter.] 

Tam beginning to understand now why my friend from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. HARRTS] is getting so anxious about this bill and 
insists under the meat which has been made that every 
minute of the four hours shall be occupied in the discussion of 
the tariff bill, and has offered a resolution to compel us to meet 
here at 11 o clock in the morning and commence the discussion 
of this bill at 12. I apprehend the anxiety of the Senator from 
Tennessee is to confer upon the seven or eight million colored 
pace of the South as soon as possible the great boon which will 

o con erred when we pass this bill and make diamondsand pre- 
cious stones free, 

Glancing along through the free list Ifind a great many agri- 
cultural products are placed init. The first thatattracts my at- 
tention is bacon and hams. I wish some member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance would listen to what I have to say. 

The members of the committee seem to have made up their 
minds that they have done, if not the best, the only thing they 
could do: they have compromised their principles and this bill; 
they expect to get the votes of the Senators from Louisiana by 

jutting sugar on the dutiable list, and the Senators from West 

irginia b puthing: a small duty on coal, and they have got 
things fixed up so they hope to get the bill through the Senate, 
and now they are oblivious to criticisms of the bill and will not 
learn anything about it. Ido not greatly wonder at this, be- 
cause we were told when we were energy, Bergen question as to 
whether or not there should be hearings before the Finance 
Committee upon the pending measure, that they could not learn 
anything from anyone; they knew all about the subject, knew 
more about it than the propa who wanted to inform them in 
regard to it, and so, now with their supreme egotism, I suppose 
they are not anxious to hear this bill discussed. T should \ike 
to have some one give me a good reason for putting bacon and 
hams on the free list. I suppose it is because our friends on the 
other side of the Chamber want to serve the farmers they have 
been so anxious to serve, judging from their declarations for 
years. 

Mr. President, do you know how many hogs we had during 
the last year in the United States? They numbered 45,206,498, 
of the value of $270,384,626. We export a very large amount of 
all the products of the swine. We all recall that during late 
years the Department of State and the Department of Agricul- 


ture have been endeavoring in every ible way to extend our 
foreign markets for hog products, they have seemed to be 
jealous ofand to vie with each other as to which should do the 
most to secure the removal of restrictions inGermany and other 
countries upon the importations of American hog products, and 
how we passed an expensivelaw providing for the inspection of 
meats in order that we might satisfy the people of foreign coun- 
tries and induce them to remove their restrictions upon our im- 
portations into their countries of hog products. Now comes 
this Democratic committee, representative of the party which 
has been shedding tears over the condition of the American 
farmer, and proposes to put bacon and ham on the free list. 

What good purpose can it servo? It will not make bacon and 
ham.a Saale cheaper in the United States than they are to- 
day. It will simply throw open our markets for the bacon and 
ham of Canada; and every ham and every side of bacon that is 
imported into this country will drive a ham and a side of bacon 
out of our domestic market and send it abroad to compete in 
the world’s markets. The only effect of it will be to make a 
gilt to the Canadians. It is a free gift to the farmers of Canada; 
it will take revenue from our Treasury, and then we must re- 
sort to other methods of taxation to supply the deficit. 

Passing along, I find a long list of agricultural products, bris- 
tles, broom corn, cabbages, cider, eggs, peas (green) in bulk or 
in barrels, sacks, or similar packages. 

In 1890, prior tothe passage of the McKinley law, there were 
14,912,087 dozen eggs imported into this country. In 1891, un- 
der the operation of the McKinley law, when eggs paid a duty 
of 5 cents a dozen, the importations were reduced to 1,115,481 
dozen. The foreign importation was kept out, except it paid a 
duty, but it was greatly reduced, which left the home market 
largely to our own producers; but now our Democratic friends, 
in the interest of the farmers, whom they profess to be so desir- 
ous to serve and whose condition LE gr to e e to 
improve, propose to put eggs upon the free list again and open 
our markets all along the Canatian line to the free importation 
of Canadian eggs, and, as in the case of baconand ham, to take 
revenue from our Treasury, to be supplied by internal taxation 
upon our own citizens 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Oregan yield the floor 
to me for a few moments? 

Mr. DOLPH. For what purpose? 

Mr. ALLEN. For the purpose of discussing this bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator desires to say anything concern- 
ing what I am stating, I shall yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no desire to take the floor from the 
Senator. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not care to surrender the floor for a speech 
butif the Senator desires to say oe pertaining to what 1 
a SATIDE or to make any suggestion, I am quite willing to 


eld. 

THE: ALLEN. Ihave no wish to take the floor if the Senator 
does not desire to yield. j 

Mr. DOLPH. I will yield for any question or any pertinent 
suggestion. I have not a prepared spesch, and I am quite will- 
ing to be interrupted, but Ido not want to yield the floor for 
some one else to make a speech. 

I find also on the free list fruits, green, ripe, or dried, not 
specially provided for in this act; also Istle or Tampico fiber, 
fute, jute butts, manilla, sisal grass, sunn, flax straw, flax not 

ackled, tow of flax or hemp, hemp not hackled, hemp, flax, 
jute, and tow wastes, and all other textile 1 

Mr. President, we have heard a great deal in this coun 
about the necessity for the farmers sowing less wheat, diversi- 
fying their agriculture and raising other agricultural products, 
so as to supply the market; among other 1 the cultivation 
of flax has been recommended. But by this bill, and by the par- 
ax RR I have read, it is proposed to put flax and the products 
of flax on the free list, to bring the foreign product into free 
competition with the products of our own country. 

Even straw is to go upon the free list. What is the necessity 
for placing straw upon the freelist? If you go out to the State 
I have the honorin part to represent, in the fall of the year and 
after the harvest, and go through the beautiful Willamette Val- 
ley, you will see the columns of smoke arising from every quar- 
ter of the compass from the burning straw piles, and at night 
the fires from the burning straw light up the heavens in ev 
direction. Straw is so plentiful with us that it is not even uti- 
lized as it is by Eastern farmors for the enrichment of the soil 

Then there are to go upon the free list— 


rease and oiis, such as are commonly used in soap-making or in wire- 
wing, or for stuffing or dressing leather, and which are fit only for such 
uses, and cod oil, not specially provided for in this act. 
Hair of horse, cattle. and other animals, cleaned or uncleaned, drawn or 
undrawn, and curled bair suitable for beds or mattresses, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act; and human hair, raw, uncleaned, and not drawn. 
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The production of all these things givesemployment to labor, 

gives employment to the poor man, but our Democratic friends 

pear to think that it is necessary to carry out this idea of put- 

g raw material on the free list and Raving. free raw material, 

to strike out all those manifold domestic industries which give 
employment to unskilled labor. Then we come to— 


All wool of the sheep, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like ani- 
mals, and all wool and hair on the skin, n yarn waste, card waste, bur 
Wasta ragi, ana flocks, including all waste, or rags composed wholly or in 
part of woo 


These are to go upon the free list. I shall discuss the wool 
uestion more elaborately hereafter. I only mention it now to 
ow that this is another great American industry which flour- 
ishes in nearly „ of the Union, which is to be stricken 
down and destroyed by the Democratic party. 
I come to another very curious provision of this free list: 


Bladders. and all integuments of animals, crude, salted for preservation, 
and nnmanufactured, not specially provided for in this act. 


Mr. President, there must be a great dearth of that material 
in this country. I hold in my hand a statement concerning the 
number of farm animals in this country at the presenttime. The 
statement is from 1869 to 1894, inclusive. I shall only read the 
number from 1894 to see how necessary it is that the raw materials 
which are mentioned in this paragraph shall be made free. Of 
horses we have 16,081,139, of the value of $769,224,799; of mules 
we have 2,352,231, of the value of $146,232,811; of milch cows we 
have 15,487,400, of the value of $358,998,661; of oxen and other 
cattle we have 36,608,168, of the value of $536,789,747; of shee 
we have—this does not agree with another statement whic 
shows the number to be 47,000,000, as I understand; but I shall 
give the statement here—of sheep we have 45,048,017, of the 
value of $89,186,110; of swine we have 45,206,498, of the value of 
$270.384,626. 

It would appear as if, with all that number of animals of dif- 
ferent kinds, we might get along without paeng the articles 
mentioned in this raph upon the free list. 

Then I find placed in the free list the following: 


Straw, chip, grass, palm leaf, willow, osier, or rattan, in the form of 
5 plaits, laces, suitable for making or ornamenting hats, bonnets, and 
8. 


Then I take up the lumber schedule and I find under the Mc- 
Kinley act the following rates of duty: 


216. Timber, hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars anà in building 
wharves, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

217. Timber, squared or sided, not specially provided for in this act, one- 
halt of 1 cent per cubic foot. 

218. Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, white wood, 
sycamore, white pine, and basswood, $1 per thousand feet board measure; 
sawed lumber, not specially provided for in this act, & per thousand feet 
board measure; but when lumber of any sort is planed or finished, in ad- 
dition to the rates herein provided, thero shall be levied and paid for each 
side so planed or finished 50 cents per thousand feet board measure; and if 
planed on one side and tongued and grooved $1 por thousand feet board 
measure: and if planed on two sides. and tongued and grooved, $1.50 per thou - 
sand feet board measure; and inestima board measure under this sched- 
ule no deduction shall be made on bo; measure on account of planing. 

„and ai ving: Bd we ed, That = case a - Se country sre 
an export duty upon p: spruce, elm, or other logs, or upon stave 
he, shing z blocks exported to the United States from 


when imported from such pies fhm — the same as fixed by the 
0 ac 

Cedar: That on and after March 1, 1891, paving posts, railroad ties, 

be dutiable at 20 per cent 


2 20 per cent ad valorem. 


= 8 es, 20 cents per 1,000; all other 30 cents per 1,000. 

ý ves, 

228. Casks and barrels (empty). sugar-box shooks, and pac 
, not specially provided for in this act, 30 per 


229. Chair cane, or reeds wrought or manufactured from rattans or reeds, 
and whether round, square, or inany other shape, 10 per cent ad valorem. 
. House or cabinet furniture, of wood, who ly or partly finished, manu- 
factures of wood, or of which wool is the component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for in this act, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


These provisions of the McKinley law are to be repealed, and 
instead, lumber and various 3 of lumber are to go upon 
the free list. Then follows the free list: 


751. WOOoD.— ES and round unmanutactured timber not specially enu 
— provided for in this act. 


poles, farce posts ralirved tes skip tuber, and siip 5 5 
ence- pos es, s T, an not s 
provided for in this act. x : Fi a 1 


756. Woods, namely, 
dilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all 


cedar, lignum-vite, lancewood, e , box, 
forms of cabinet ordain 


the log, rough, orhewn; bamboo and rattan unmanufactured; briar-root or 
briar-W. and or not further manufac- 


wood unmanufactured, 

tured than cut into blocks suitable for the articles into which they are in- 
tended to be converted; bamboo, and sticks of partridge, hair- wood, 
orange, m e, and other woods not othe specially provided 
act, in the rough, or not further manufactured than cut into 

le suitable for sticks for umbrellas, parasols, sun-shades, whi or 
canes; and India malacca joints, not further manufactured than 
satiate suitable lengths for the manufactures into which they are intended 

converted. 


As was well said by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMIL- 
sora ee this provision for the admission of lumber free 
will have the effect, instead of causing the importation of logs 
to this country to be manufactured by the mills of Michigan and 
the mills of other States along the Canadian line, of causing 
them to be manufactured in the Canadian mills, where they em- 
ploy Chinese and Indians, and where labor is much cheaper 
than itis in the United States, and the lumber to be imported 
into the United States free, to replace the product of our mills; 
and at the same time lumber will be no cheaper in the United 
States. As everybody knows the timber landsin Canada belong 
to the government. 

They are leased in large quantities by the mill-owners at a 
nominal rent, who pay a very small stumpage to the govern- 
ment for such timber as they cut, and all the increased price for 
Canadian lumber will either go to the government in increased 
stumpage or increased rent for the lands or in an export tax, or 
will be received by the Canadian manufacturers. ae was well 
said by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] the other day, 
wherever the importation of the product into this country 0 
small compared with the home production, there the importa- 
tion does not decrease the price, but the importer must pay the 
duty. So the result of placing lumber upon the free list in this 
country will have the same effect as does the placing of bacon, 
ham, and other agricultural products of Canada upon the free 
list. The price will not be decreased to the consumer lin this 
country, but the benefit will accrue to the Canadian producer; 
he will be relieved from the payment of duties to our Treasury; 
and the deficit, as I said, in our revenues must be raised by in- 
ternal taxation. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator from Oregon suggested that Chi- 
nese labor was employed to some extent in the manufacture of 
lumber in Canada. Can he tell to what extent it is employed, 
monies there is any considerable number of Chinese employed 
there? 

Mr. DOLPH. My understanding, according to the statements 
made by witnesses before the Senate committee on our relations 
with Canada, of which at the time the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] was chairman and I was a mem- 
ber, when we went to the then Territory of Washington to prose- 
cute our inquiries, was that in British Columbia there was a con- 
siderable amount of Chinese and Indian labor employed in the 
manufacture of lumber. Whether this is the case in the other 
provinces of the Canadian Dominion to any great extent I am 
not able to state. 

Mr. PLATT. So far, then, as porig lumber on the free lisi 
is concerned, this might be called a bill to employ Chinese labo: 
for the manufacture of products to be used in the United States. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, that is so, Mr. President. So far as that 
is concerned, every provision in this bill which will admit into 
this country any product of a foreign country free of duty that 
could be produced at home and which product comes in compe- 
tition with the home product, is a provision to take labor from 
free, intelligent American citizens and give it to the citizens 
and subjects of other countries, whether they be the poor labor- 
ers of Great Britain, the pauper laborers of other European 
countries, Chinese laborers, or the poor of India. 

The proposition that we shall open our ports to the free ad- 
mission of an article that we can make for ourselves, that we shall 
buy where wecan buy cheapest, isa proposition that we shall not 
only buy—I am not speaking of lumber alone now, but of every 
article which we can produce ourselves which is put upon the 
free list in this bill—I say the 3 that we shall buy 
where we can buy cheapest, which is the proposition of the free 
trader, and is the proposition of those who advocate ‘‘a tariff 
for revenue only,” is a proposition not that we shall compete 
alone with Great Britain and that we shall use the cheaper prod- 
ucts of Great Britain, but that we shall go to the cheaper coun- 
tries of France and Germany and from Germany to India and 
China. Sir, if that principle should be applied to the manufac- 
tures of wool as it is proposed to be applied to the raw product, 
our blankets and our woolen clothes would be manufactured in 
China by cheap Chinese labor and brought into our country in 
that way, instead of the wool being brought here to be manu- 
factured by American manufacturers. 


But I was discussing the lumber question. Not only sawed 
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boards, planks, deals, and other lumber are placed on the free list 
by the pending measure, but the following are placed upon that 
list: Í 


672. Logs, and round unmanufactured timber not specially enumerated or 
provided for in this act. 

673. Firéwood, handle bolts, heading bolts, stave bolts, and shingle bolts, 
hop poles, fence ts, railroad ties, ship timber, and ship planking, not 
Sg! provided for in this act. 

— 55 mber, hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars and in building 
wharves. 

675, Timber, squared or sided. 

676. Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber. 

677. Pine clapboards. 


—5 Spruce clapboards. 

. Hubs for wheels, 8 last blocks, wagon blocks, oar blocks, gun 

Lr Wy ra and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn or sawed only. 
aths. 

681. Pickets and palings. 

682. Shingles. 

683. Staves of wood of all kinds, wood unmanufactured: Provided, That 
[any] all of the articles mentioned in [paragraph] paragraphs 672 to 633, in- 
clusive, when im from any country which lays an export duty on {the 
same or] any of them, shall be subject to the duties existing prior to the pas- 


sage of this act. 


Then follows a list of woods admitted duty free, which I think 
is very similar to the list of woods placed on the free list by the 
McKinley law. I will say that I shall occupy the time of the 
Senate to discuss at length the subject of free lumber at a sub- 
sequent period in my remarks. 

Another item in which there isa reduction of duty is lime. 
Under the McKinley law there was a duty of 6 cents per 100 

unds, including the weight of barrel or package. Under the 

ilson bill, lime, including the covering or barrel, is15 per cent 
ad valorem. We have in the States of Washington and Oregon 
an abundance of limestone and every facility for manufacturing 
lime; and this reduction of duties isa blow at another industry 
which gives employment to labor and develops the resources of 


our own country. 

Under the McKinley act fish were made dutiable. I shall not 
stop to read the list; but under the Wilson bill on anchovies and 
sardines packed in oil, or otherwise, in tin boxes, or in any other 
form, the duty is reduced to 25 per cent ad valorem, and so on 
sorong the list, ad valorem duties being substituted for specific, 
I think, in several cases. There are also on the free list fish, 
frozen; or packed in ice; fresh fish for bait, and fish skins. 

By the McKinley law hay was required to pay a duty of $4 per 
ton. Under the Wilson bill as it came from the House the 
duty was reduced to $2 a ton, and by the bill as reported by the 
Senate committee it is reduced to 20 percent ad valorem. I 
think, considering the priceof hay, that would be astill further 
reduction. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The duty of 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem on hay would be an increase of the duty on hay from that 
fixed in the bill as it dame from the House of 1.65 per cent. It 
is an ad valorem duty, instead of a specific. 

Mr. DOLPH. I hold in my hand atable which was appended 
to the speech of the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], 
which was printed in the RECORD on the 18th of April, and 
there it is given as I have stated. 

Under the McKinley lawa duty of 15 cents a pound was placed 
on hops; under the Wilson bill, as it came from the House, the 
duty is made 8 cents per pound, and as reported to the Senate 
it is 20 por cent ad valorem. 

I shall have something to say on that subject hereafter, for 
hops is a great industry of my own State and of the adjoining 
State of Washington, and at the proper time I shall more elab- 
orately discuss the question of the reduction of the duty on hops, 
showing what its probable effects will be upon that industry. 

Under the McKinley law potatoes pay a duty of 25 cents per 
bushel of 60 pounds; under the Wilson bill, as it came from the 
House, the duty is fixed at 10 cents per bushel, and as it was 
reported by the Senate committee it has been placed at 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Under the McKinley law butter and substitutes therefor were 
required to pay a duty of 6 cents per pound; under the Wil- 
son bill butter and substitutes therefor are to pay a duty of 4 
cents per pound as the bill came from the House, but as reported 
by the Senate committee, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Cheese under the McKinley law was required to pay a duty of 
6 cents per pound; under the Wilson bill the rate is fixed at 25 

r cent 3 ae 155 . law the following are 

e rates of duty ed on horses, mules, cattle, hogs, shee 
and other live seinen N us 

247, Horses and mules, $30 gr head: Provided, That horses valued at $150 


and over shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 
248. Cattle, more than 1 year old, $10 per head; 1 year old or less, & per 


249. Hogs, $1.50 per head. 
250. Sheep, 1 year old or more, $1.50 per head; less than 1 year old, 75 cents 


* 
9251. All other live animals, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 
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I shall not continue the list of changes made by the nding 
measure in the McKinley law. I shall discuss the provisions o; 
the bill which place certain agricultural products on the free 
list when paper from any country which admits similar agri- 
cultural products of the United States free of duty when I come 
to discuss our relations with Canada, which I propose to discuss 
more elaborately later. 

Mr. President, under the McKinley law to prevent large im- 
portations of barley from Canada and to require the Canadian 

roducer to contribute to the revenues of the Government, the 

uty on barley was increased to 30 cemts per bushel. The effect 
of that increase was to greatly lessen the importations of bar- 
ley and to greatly increase the home production. According to 
the official report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department the imports of barley and barley malt from the Do- 
minion of Canada for the past ten years were as follows: 


Barley. | Barley malt. 
Year ending June 30— 
Bushels. | Value. | Bushels.| Value. 

$5,919,965 | 155,338 | $111,926 

6,520,827 | 378,806 | 267,798 

7,175,397 | 319,005 233, 751 

6, 170,660 | 206, 203 149, 444 

7,812,814 | 200,915 151, 788 

7,721,475 | 136,258 | 100,314 

5, 627,377 | 213, 135 155, 980 

3, 21, 189 120,058 74,471 

1,591, 305 1,218 851 

921, 301 24 19 


Look at the effect of the McKinley law on the importation of 
barley, principally from Canada. In 1890 there was imported 
into the United States 11,327,052 bushels, of the value of $5,627,- 
377, as against 1,969,761 bushels, of the value of $921,301, in 1893. 

This writer says: 


The sudden cay ay on e in the autumn of 1890, was due to the fact 
that on October 6, 1890, the Mc ey bill, which raised the duty on barley to 
30 cents and on malt to 45 cents per bushel, became operative as a law. The 
decrease wouid have been still greater had the law gone into effect a month 
or so sooner, for in this brief interim Canadian shippers rushed over the 
border about 4,000,000 bushels of the then new crop of barley, so as to em- 
3 1 pu duty of 10 cents and thus avoid the impending duty of 30 cents 
per bushel, 


I have here a contrast of the combined receipts of barley at 
Milwaukee and Chicago for the same period, to show how the’ 
increase of the duty upon barley not only decreased the impor- 
tation of foreign barley, butincreased the production of domestic 

rley. 


In six years of the time covered by the foregoing statistics, that is to say, 
from 1884 to 1889, inclusive, the combined receipts of barley at Milwaukee and 
Chicago averaged 17,300,564 bushels per annum. Then came the increased 
duty, and in line with it the receipts during the subsequent years prom — 
ran up to an annual average of 25,705,923 bushels, an increase of 3400. 
bushels per annum. 


So, it will appear that the loss of importations of Canadian 
barley resulted in increased production of our own, as shown b 
the receipts of barley at those two great markets. Who w 
have the courage to say that the great falling off of the impor- 
tations of foreign barley and the increased production of our 
own to supply the demand has not been a positive benefit to the 
American farmer? 

I hold in my hand a circular letter sent to me by the Milwau- 
kee Maltand Grain Company, in which the question of the duty 
upon barley is discussed. The importations of barley and bar- 
ley malt from the Dominion of Canada for ten years 8 
with 1884 and ending with 1893 are given, and it is then said: 


The sudden falling off, be; ngin the autumn of 1890, was due to the 
fact that on October 6, 1890, the McKinley bill, which raised the duty on bar- 
ley to 30 cents and on malt to 45 cents per bushel, became operative as a law. 
The decrease would have been still greater had the law gone into effect a 
month or so sooner, for in this brief interim Canadian shippers rushed over 
the border about 4,000,000 of the then new crop of barley, so as to embrace 
the old duty of 10 cents and thus avoid the impending duty of 30 cents per 
bushel; itis a matter of record that, in order to provide for the proper en- 
try of this extraordinary influx of barley. the collectors of customs at the 
pore oeno and Oswego kept their respective offices open until midnight 
of October 5. 

A glance at the foregsing. official report will show that Canada’s loss of 

e, consequent on the increase of the duty on barley, was enormous. But 
what was Canada’s loss was the American farmer’s gain. Upon him de- 
volved the duty and the privilege of supplying the deficiency with barley 
raised on American soil. That he was equal to the occasion is amply dem- 
onstrated by the receipts of this cereal, before and after the 30-cent duty 
went into effect, at the two principal 1 centers ot the great barle 
belt of the United States, namely, Milwaukee and Chicago. In these cities 
is marketed a et 1 of the barley grown in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa, which three States, according to the official report of the 
Department of Agriculture, furnish, with assistance of California, more than 
one-half the barley crop of the United States. 

In six years of the period of time covered by the foregoing statis that 
is to say, from 1884 to 1889 inclusive, the combined receipts of barley at Mil- 
waukee and Chicago averaged 17,300,564 bushels per annum. Then came 
increased duty, and in line with it the receipts during the subsequent years 
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ran up to an annual average of 25,706,923 bushels, an increase of 

In — of is statement Saaremaa a ae — 
figures secretaries of, respecti 5 Cham ce z 
Sion and the Hoard of Trado of Uhicago. j 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DOLPH. In one moment. 

In spite of this showing, the Wilson bill as it came from the 
House of Representatives pro d to reduce the duty on barley 
to 25 per cent ad valorem, and the Senate committee proposes 
to increase it to 30 per cent ad valorem. Now I will listen to 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. PLATT. The Pending measureis intended for a revenue 
bill, we are told. I that there were imported in the year 
1893 1,780,808 bushels of barley, from which the duties collected 
at 30 cents a bushel were $534,242.68. That was a duty averag- 

nearly 65 per cent. The duty is now reduced to 20 per cent 
by the bill as it came from the House, and by the billas reported 
by the Senate committee to 30 per cent, which is a reduction of 
more than 50 per cent. So to get the same revenue next year, 
more than twice as much brat Sale have to be imported as was 
imported last year. Can the Senator suggest whether that is 
likely to occur, and whether we are likely to get as much reve- 
8 under the new arrangement as we got last year under the 
old 

Mr. DOLPH. Did the Senator state the amount of duties 
which were paid during the year? 

Mr. PLA I stated the amount at $534,242.68. The esti- 
mated duties under the Senate vision upon the same amount 
of importation would be but $247,800, which is not half of what 
we got pg ees 

Mr. DOLPH. What I have said in regard to bacon and ham 
and in regard to other natural products of Canada, which would 
be admitted into this country free or with a ly reduced duty 
should this bill become a law, is applicable to the matter of bar- 

ley. The reduction of duties upon Canadian barley imported 
into this country will not affect the price of barley in this coun- 
try for the reason already stated by me, and for the reason given 

2 Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] the other day, that 

amount of importation is so small, as compared with the 
home production, that the home production will fix the market 
price, and the foreign product must sell ın this country at the 
price fixed in the home market by the home production. 
Therefore the reduction of the duty upon barley will not affect 
the price to the American farmer, but if the result is to increase 
the importation of Canadian barley, it must necessarily drive 
out of the home market and therefore decrease the production 

of the domestic barley to the amount of the increase of the im- 
~ portation of Canadian barley, and if we are to get the same 

amount of revenue from the soda of barley at less than 

half the present rate of duty, of course we must more than dou- 
ble the importation. In any erens the only possible benefit to 
mer person under the sun will be to the Canadian prođucer of 

arley. 
If a increase his production, if we increase his importation 
into this country, we benefit him to that extent; we ve him 
in duties 


from the payment of his contribution to our Treas 
of more than one-half, and he gets the benefit; in other words, 
he pays the duty now if he imports barley, and he will continue 
to pay it whatever may be the duty imposed, and whenever we 
lessen the duty we lessen the payment to be made by him, and 
instead of benefiting the American farmer, instead of stimulat- 
ing agriculture in our own country, instead of eompelling Can- 
ada to contribute to our Treasury, we are benefiting the Cana- 
dian farmer, we are relieving him from his contribution to the 
support of our Government, and taxing our citizens that much 
more for that purpose. We are booming Canadian lands along 
our frontier and fea tags JDA lands of our own farmers on 
this side of the inary which divides the Dominion of 
Canada from the United States. 

I find among the items upon the free list— 

Paper stock, crude, of sony, description, including all grasses, fibers,rags, 


Bia 


Waste, sha clippings, old paper, ends, rope, waste y 
old or . — 7 —— bags or gunny cloth, and poplar or other t 
only to be converted into paper. 


Mr. President, the paper industry is a great industry in this 
country. In far-off Oregon, where the Pacific Ocean washes the 

ores of the continent, in my own State there are paper mills. 

think there are at least three or four capable of supplying all 
the paper we need in the State, and they are sending paper to 
the market of San Francisco. 

At the great falls of the Willamette, on the west side of the 
river, there are two great establishments, which would be cred- 
itable to any manufacturing center in any place in the United 
States, where paper is manufactured from the native woods. 
These great establishments own their own lands upon the river, 
where they cut cottonwood to make paper, which gives employ- 


ment to many poor men, who chop down the trees, who saw the 
logs into blocks and haul them to the river to be transported, 
and these pon mills give employment in other ways to many 
citizens and help to promote in no inconsiderable measure the 
prosperity of the State. 

It seems as though the Democratic majority in this Congress 
intended to strike down every industry in this country that 
gives employment to labor, and instead of permitting Ameri- 
cans—— 

Mr. GRAY. Does the Senator from Oregon wish to levy trib- 
ute on the paper industry in my State and other States because 
there are trees in Oregon? 

Mr. DOLPH. It is not a question of trees alone. I expect 
there are trees suitable for paper in the Senator's State. Ihave 
not heard of a treeless State. I think they have plenty of wood 
in the Senator’s State to make paper. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator from Oregon said he wanted to 
8 all the wood pulp and paper manufactured in the United 

tates : 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, no. 

Mr. GRAY. And he thought the Congress of the United 
States ought to give him a monopoly of that business. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator is entirelymistaken. He was not 
paying attention to what I said. 

Mr. GRAY. I have been paying strict attention. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Delaware certainly could not 
have been paying attention to what I said. What Lsaid was that 
she erent 3 manufacturing establishmen ts at the falls of the 
Willamette River would be a credit to any manufacturing center 
in the United States. I did not say that we =e in Ore 
manufacture pape for the Senator's State. edo not kof 
such a thing. The Senator is attem pting to destroy greater in- 
dustries in his State than there are in Oregon or will be for half 
a century. 


Mr. GRAY. By no means. 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, yes. You can not ride on a street railroad 
or on a steam railroad or on a steamboat in my State or enter 
manufacturing establishment on the Pacific coast without see- 
ing evidences of the prosperity of the people of the Senator's 
State caused by the protective policy without seeing somethin 
that comes from the great manufacturing center of the Senator’s 
own State. 

Mr. GRAY. They will come in greater abundance after the 

e of the bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iwentat one time to make a political speech 
in the Senator's city, and as I approached the city I saw there 
the shipyards, where they were building great ships, and the 
factories, where they were making street cars and steam rail- 
road cars and engines and all sorts of machinery. There were 
factories and mills, smokestacks, and evidences of industrial en- 
terprises all through that city, and there appeared to be there a 
thriving, prosperous, and happy community of laboring men who 
were dependent upon the great industries in the Senator’s own 
1 for a livelihood. 

the Senator had had his way, if the party which now con- 
trols Congress had had its way, if England had had her way 
there would not to-day be a shipyard there. 

Every vessel used in thiscountry would have been built on the 
Thames or in the shipyards of Europe. There would not be to- 
day any great manufactures there bes employment to labor, 
8 the best and most complicated products of skilled la- 

r,and making a great community prosperous, because all these 
things would have been manufactured abroad. England would 
have held the monopoly nna there never would have been such 
a city as is the city of Wilmington in the Senator’s own State. 
Wilmington would to-day have been a country village. 

Mr. GRAY. May I interrupt the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I desire but to respond to the compliment that 
he is paying to the industries of my own State. It is all quite 
true that the city of Wilmington is a busy industrial center. 
But now, incommon with other industrial centers, it is going 
through a period of great depression, which seems to be the 
culmination of the period of thirty years of high protection. 
Wearestill living under the highest protective law that ever was 
inflicted upon the American people. We all recognize that. 
But with all that there is notan in naya the city to which he 
has alluded that has been benefited by the Mc ey law; and I 
assert now that there is not an industry in the city of Wilming- 
ton and the cities in which kindred industries are established 
that will not be benefited when the McKinley law is modified 
by this or some other bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, Mr. President, we have neard that story 
peo after year. The Senator from Delaware can preach that 

octrine, but I will tell him there are thousands of people 
who are out of employment in his city who know better and 
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will show their appreciation of the Wilson bill when they get 
a chance to vote. 

Mr. GRAY. They are out of employment, while the McKin- 
ley law is stili on the statute books. 

r. DOLPH. The undisputed records and reportsof the dif- 
ferent bureaus of the Government show that every industry in 
this country was stimulated by the McKinley law; that addi- 
tional employment was given to labor; that new industries were 
started. They were started in the Senator’s own city, and in 
every manufacturing city in this broad land. I will mention one. 
I wentouttwo yearsago the 22d of last February to deliver an ad- 
dress before the Mich Republican Club at Detroit, and I was 
taken one morning tosee anew manufacturing industry, that of 
pearl buttons. - > 

There I saw from 75 to 100 bright young ladies employed in 
manufacturing pearl buttons. They were engaged in a light 
and pleasant employment, earning enough to make them inde- 
pendent in an industry which never could have been started ex- 
ceptunder the McKinley law, and an industry which the Sena- 
tor and those who agree with him propose to strike down. So 
there have been established in every city in the United States 
hundreds of new industries, affording employment to thousands 
of people. The number employed has increased; the savingsin 
the savings banks have increased; the p rity of the country 
has increased; and with a continuance of the protective policy 
which we have enjoyed for thirty years without the menace to 
the business of the country by the success of the Democratic 
te fk industries would have gone on in the same way. Every- 

y would have been employed and everybody would have been 
happy and prosperous. 

Mr. GRAY. But the wages did not increase. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, they did. 

Mr.GRAY. The Senator from Oregoncan not point to an in- 
2 which wages did increase after the passage of the 


law. 
Mr. DOLPH. Wageswere increased slightly; but the object 
of the McKinley law was not to increase wages. The object of 
the McKinley law was to give employment to every citizen in 
the country who was willing to work. I undertake to say that 
no nation on the face of the globe has ever prospered that did 
not, and no nation will ever prosper that does not, provide em- 
ployment for its people. Labor is the only source of wealth, 
and a nation can not prosper when only one-half of the people 
ps apd mages the other half are being cared for by those 
who labor, are being carried by the others. Sir, if it had not 
been for the threat of the repeal of the protective policy, if 
it had not been for the unfortunate success of the Democratic 
party at the last Presidential election every man in this coun- 
try willing to work would to-day have been employed; there 
would be no idle and ee Ae men; there would be no desti- 
tution in the land; every fireside would be the center of a happy 
group, and there would be no armies of unemployed laborers 
marching toward the capital to force upon Congress measures 
for their relief. 

Mr. GRAY. T hope the Senator from Oregon will not get 


Mr. DOLPH. No, I never get mad or angry either. I get a 
little warmed up occasionally. I have my own views u the 
question of the tariff, and they are views thatcan not be changed 
by any argument the Senator from Delaware can produce. 

Mr. GRAY. I should think not. 

Mr. DOLPH. When I advocate a protective policy I feel 
that I speak for the best interests of the American 8 

Now, referring <r to my visit to Detroit, our present Chief 
Magistrate was at that time invited to deliver anaddress before 
some college society or some college class in Michigan. He went 
in hisprivate carand delivered an address the same night, I think, 
that I delivered my h. His car was attached to the same train 
I came back on. e got back to St. Thomas and there was a 
great throng in the streets. Several thousand people were in 
the streets with American flags and a band of music, and three 
cheers were given when the train came in. 

Mr. Cleveland was taken out of his car on the sidewalk, the 
train being held for ten or fifteen minutes in order that he might 
have an ovation and shake hands with the Canadians, They 
knew who their friend was.. They know what they want. They 
want the American markets for their products. As I say, they 
knew their friend,and they welcomed himinroyalmanner. The 
train sped on after a little while. We got into Buffalo, the 
President's old home, in the dusk of the evening. When we 
came into the depot at Buffalo there were just three persons 
there to await his coming. 

Some time before that I was going to Detroit as a member of 
our Committee on Relations with asain: to take some testi- 
mony, and in the morning as we were about to throug 


h St. 
Thomas one of our party got out and thought would have a 


talk with some of the people around the station early in the 


morning. I think it was the agent or some prominent citizen. 
“ Howare thingshere?” said our friend. They are bad enough.” 
„What is the matter?” Well, the McKinley law.“ t 


about the McKinley law?” Oh,“ he says, there were 
young men and women, the best young men and womenin 
city, who last week went to the States to live permanently; e 
left in a single week.” No wonder that when Clevelan 
through afterwards 75 7 gave him a great ovation. The ol 
the business is that if Cleveland at any time after his free-trade 
message of 1887 had gone to England he would have been greeted 
in London and Liverpool as the great apostle of free trade. 

Mr. GRAY. Those two stories do not seem to connect. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think they connect very well. 

Mr. GRAY. In the first place they cheered Mr. Cleveland as 
their friend, and in the next place they told the Senator from 
Oregon 

Mr. DOLPH. They did not tell me. 

Mr. GRAY. I thought they told the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. No, they told a member of our party. 

Mr. GRAY. Those stories do not connect, 

Mr. DOLPH. Why do they not connect? The Canadians do 
not like the McKinley law because it prostrated their industries, 
because it is in the interest of Americans and not in the interest 
of Canadians, because if makes them contribute duties to our 
Treasury 7 tee they raise and import into this country. They 

ve Mr. veland a greeting because they understood him to 

the great apostle of free trade and to be in favor of just what 
the Democratic party are now doing or attempting to do- open- 
ing our ports to the free admission of their agricultural prod- 
ucts, giving them prosperity and relieving them, at the expense 
of American citizens, from the burden of contributing to the 
support of our Government. 

The Senator from Delaware interrupted me, and like a dis- 
tinguished statesman of whom we have I shall have toas- 
certain where Lam now at.” Manchar] I was speaking about 
the admission free into this country of thy rags, waste shay- 
ings, old paper, rope ends, freighted with cholera and disease 
from every foreign country, to compete with the American pa 
material. I have here the words of another in reference to 


matter: 
Imight speak of flaxand hem: mong ety eager the peculiar considera- 
toe BEG the love thes this SOLATIA have r the rags that fall from the 


paupers of foreign countries, that they should put rags and shoddy, unman- 
ufactured, on the free list in this bill. We puta duty on them that their 
dirty rags out of the country. But they seem to want them. It is in keep- 
ing with the stuff that the chairman of the committee t in here and 

giris, made of cotton and . Tags worked 
We do not ese ee our people with such 
stuffasthat. We 1 to give wool; and then we give 
them wages toenable them to buy their wool. * 


Under the McKinley law, mechanically ground wood pulp is 
required to pay a duty of $2.50 per ton dry weight; Rs pia 
mores pulp, iene eached, $6 per ton dry weight; bleached, $7 per 
ton dry we. . 

Manufactures of leather, fur, gutta-percha, vulcanized India 
rubber, known as hard rubber, human hair, papier maché, and 
indurated fiber wares and other manufactures composed of wood 
or other pulp, or of which these substances or either of them is 
the component material of chief value, all of the above not 
specially provided for in the act are subject to a duty of 35 per 
cent ad valorem. $ 

Masks, composed of paper or pulp, pay a duty of 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Under the Wilson bill mechanically ground wood pulp and 
chemical wood pulp unbleached or bleached are to pay 10 per 
cent ad valorem. : 

Manufactures of leather, fur, gutta-percha, vulcanized India 
rubber, known as hard rubber, human Pale, papier-maché, plas- 
ter of Paris, indurated fiber wares, and other manufactures com- 
posed of wood or other pulp, or of which these substances or 
either of them is the component material of chief value, all of 
ee above not specially provided for in this act, 30 per cent ad 

orem. 

Masks, composed of paper or pulp, 25 per cent ad valorem, 

I now come to another item, which was thoroughly discussed 
when the McKinley law was under consideration—an item con- 
cerning which some Southern Senators actually drew tears from 
the eyes ofa 3 when they told what a great 
boon free cotton ties would be to the colored people of the South 
and what a great burden it was. upon them, the poor colo 
pes le, the laborers of the South, to put a tax on cotton ties. 

nder the pending bill cotton ties of iron or steel cut to roofing 
punched or not punched, with or without buckles, for 
cotton, are to come in free. 

The case of cotton ties affords an interesting illustration of 
how the imposition of protective duties cheapenanarticle. When 
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I made a speech, I think it was on the 13th day of March, 1892, 
at least it was in the spring of that year, I took occasion to quote 
from the-American Economist a statement that the increase of 
duties upon cotton ties had had the effect to cause the manufac- 
ture in the United States by American labor of all the cotton 
ties used in the United States during the first year after the 
McKinley law took effect, and that the price of cotton ties had 
been cheaper than ever before in our history. The statement 
was publichea in a leading paper of the United States; it was 
made publicly by me in the Senate of the United States, but it 
has never been controverted or denied, and it can not be suc- 
cessfully contradicted. 

The increase of duties upon cotton ties not only decreased the 
price, but caused all the cotton ties used in the United States 
to be manufactured in our own country. What, then, is the ob- 
ject of the Committee on Finance in placing cotton ties upon the 

ree list? Is it to get cheaper ties? No, because under the Mc- 
Kinley law cotton ties are cheaper than ever before. The only 
object there can be is to take the manufacture of cotton ties from 
our own cities and give it to the subjects of Great Britain or of 
some other foreign country. 

Mr. President, the value of the hay crop in the United States 
is greater than that of the cotton crop by several million dol- 
lars. Hay is baled for the market, and still no Democratic Sen- 
ator ever stood in his place, and no Democratic Representative 
has ever stood in the House of Representatives and suggested 
that we make the bales for hay free of duty. The iron hoops of 
barrels and tubs and the bar iron suitable for the making of 
hoops, which is substantially the same thing, used in the North, 
is to pay a duty, but the finished product, the cotton ties, under 
the provisions of the bill, will be admitted free of duty. 

ere is another curious provision in the bill. see our 
friends of the Senate committee have had some compunction of 
conscience aboutit and have made an amendment, but they have 
not changed the matter very much. They have not changed 
the legal effect of the matter at all. The bill as it came from 
the other House provided that animals brought into the United 
States temporarily for a period not exceeding six months, for 
the purpose of exhibition or competition for prizes offered by 
any icultural or 8 association, shall be free, but bonds 
are to be given, eto. Our friends of the Senate committee have 
stricken out or racing.” Everybody knows that agricultural 
societies, so far as the exhibition of blooded horses, fast horses, 
are concerned, are nothing but racing societies. A premium 
was Offered upon horse racing by the bill as it came to the 
Senate, by permitting horses to be brought from abroad for that 
urpose by agricultural societies. This attempt of the commit- 
3 to pander to a sup moral sentiment in the community 
is a failure. They did not go far enough. 

Under the bill the duty on hops, which is 15 cents per pound 
under the McKinley law, is to reduced. As the bill came 
from the other House it was proposed to reduce the duty to 8 
cents a pound. It has been changed by the Senate committee 
to 20 per cent ad valorem. It is needless for me to say that this 
reduction of duties must come out of the profits of the hop-rais- 
ers of this country, and if it does not destroy the business it will 
take the profits away. But I shall discuss this question more at 
length hereafter. 

The duty on 13 which I think is 25 cents a bushel under 
the McKinley law, it is proposed, as the bill came from the 
House of Representatives, to reduce to 10 cents a bushel, and by 
the bill as reported by the Committee on Finance to 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The duty on plums, prunes, figs, raisins and other dried grapes, 
including Zante currants, is to be reduced to 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem. The plum and prune industry is one of the great indus- 
tries and is becoming a leading industry of the Pacific coast and 
especially of the State I have the honor in part torepresent. I 
shall hereafter discuss at greater length the proposed reduction 
of duties on prunes. 

Copper when imported in the form of ores is to be admitted 
free. Just what the object of that provision is I can not tell. 
The copper mines of the United States, as we heard nape 7 
in substance from the Senator from Michigan [Mr. McMILLAN], 
are capable of producing enough copper to Supay Se world. 
The threatened placing of copper ore upon the free list, together 
with the otber threat to our industries contained in the pending 
measure, has been sufficient, as was shown by the Senator from 
Michigan Traay, to demoralize the copper industry in his 
State and in the other States of the Union and to produce the 
direst distress among the laborers, miners, and others engaged 
in producing copper ore in this country. 

ca is to bə placed on the free list, although several States 
in the Union, notably the State of New Hampshire, produce 
large quantities of mica, and even my own State has large quar- 
ries of that material. 


me for a moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. There is mica in North Carolina and 
Virginia, but the American market, which requires large quan- 
tities of mica, is principally supplied from India. The mica is 
there dug out of the ground by miners whose pay is about 10 
cents a day, and necessarily if mica is put on the free list it 
means the utter extinction of the mica industry in North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and New Hampshire. It may be set down as an 
absolute certainty that there can beno production of mica, with 
which the mines of these States abound, under the proposed 
law which puts mica upon the free list. I shall take occasion 
hereafter to speak on that subject. The specific fact, however, 
which I desire to call to the attention of the Senator from Ore- 
gon and the Senate is that it is not putting on the free list a 
raw material which is the produet of European mines, where 
labor on the average is paid 50 cents a day as against $1.50 for 
the same labor in this country, but it is putting the mica pro- 
ducers of New Hampshire upon an equality with the miners of 
the Oriental countries of India, where, as is well known, the 
labor involved in the production is only paid 10 cents a day. 

The Senator from Oregon perhaps can give the Senate some 
idea of what the freight would be upon mica from India. Cer- 
tainly freight by water to San Francisco for this material must 
be very low. It is an ordinary mineral, so far as transportation 
is concerned. It can be got out and used as ballast in the bot- 
tom of a ship and be brought to this country at a mere nominal 
rate. I mention this now in order to say that a rising industry, 
which has just begun to make headway in this country, because 
there is a largely increased demand for mica growing out of the 
manufacture of electrical dynamos, is to be utterly extinguished 
by the passage of the pending bill. There will not be asheetof 
mica, large or small, mined in the United States, exceptas a mat- 
ter of curiosity, if this bill becomes a law, and the whole product 
will be brought to this country from India. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then, as suggested to me by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], the price will be higher than it is 
now. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PERKINS in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think I ought to say that the development 
of the production of mica has been going on for some time in 
North Carolina quite extensively, and in 1890 a duty of 35 per 
cent ad valoram was put uponit, very largely at the request of 
1775 Senators and Representatives from the State of North Caro- 
ina. 

Mr. DOLPH. It seems that whenever we commence to make 
an inquiry concerning any provision of the bill we find that 
there is a blow either intended oraccidentally to be dealt tosome 
great industry in this country. The iniquities of this bill have 
not been half exposed yet, and I am sorry I know so little about 
it that I can not aid more in doing so. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Can the Senator from Oregon state tothe 
Senate why mica, which is protected by a duty of 35 per cent, 
has been transferred to the free list? 

Mr. DOLPH. No; J can not. 

Mr. CHAN, DLER. Can the Senator from Oregon give any 
reason? 

Mr. DOLPH. Ican not. I stated when I commenced to dis- 
cuss the free list that I had been trying to find out agar dans | 
about it and I could not. Iam hopeless of becoming informe 
since my friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] has suggested that 
the chairman of the committee does not understand it. It is 
possible that the Senator from Iowa, who has had lango experi- 
ence upon the Finance Committee, but who, I think, had noth- 
ing to do with 3 the bill, might tell why it was done. 

Mr. ALLISON. ill the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course I can not tell why mica is pro- 
posed to be put on the free list, but it certainly is not done for 
revenue, because there is a revenue, and a very respectable rev- 
enue, derived from mica now under the existing rate of duty. 

Therefore it must have been done for the purpose of indirectly 
protecting the persons in this country who use mica in manufac- 
ture. I can see no other reason why it is done, unless it be done 
in order to induce the ple who produce mica in India, as sug- 

ested by the Senator from New Hampshire, to bring their mica 
k here free of duty, and thus add to their produe, by their im- 
portations to this country. I can see no other reason than one 
of these. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. J had hoped that this poor little New 


Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Oregon yield to 
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Hampshire industry would escape. I did not feel sure, nor did 
I have any confidence that it would escape if it were considered 


as a New Hampshire product alone, because I believe the bill 
_was designed in a large measure to strike down the industries 
of New Hampshire. But inasmuch as there are large deposits 


of mica in North Carolina and money has been invested in that 
State in the development of those mines, I did feel that possibly 
the mica of North Carolina might be protected as the marble of 
Tennessee is to be protected. I thought, as this is a product of 
a Southern State, that it might receive a little mercey. I had 
a belief that the committee would refrain from striking a blow at 
the industries, small though they might be, of the grand old State 
of North Carolina. But the zeal for revenue reform, the hostil- 
ity to the protectionof American industries, the desire to subject 
the laborers of this country to competition with the cooly la- 
borers of India has struck down in the bill the production of mica 
not only in New Hampshire, but in the old North State of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, light begins to dawn on me. 
The su tion of the Senator from Iowa has set me to think- 
ing. understand it rightly mica is what we common people 
call isinglass. It is used in the manufacture of stoves and, [am 
told, in electric lighting; it is used by great corporations and 
manufacturing industries, by the robber barons, the manufac- 
turing industries of this country. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me 
one moment further? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will state that in electrical works it is 
used, being a nonconductor, to cover certain pari of the dy- 
namo, and a large, not to say enormous, demand has arisen for 
mica in connection with the multiplication of electrical ma- 
chines. 

That has afforded an opportunity for the development of these 
mica mines, and it is ascertained that we have in these two 
States and perhaps in other States large deposits of mica. The 
largest mica is that which is in sheets as large or larger than a 
copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It was thought at one 
time that those large sheets of mica could not be produced in 
this country, but the development of the mines of mica that has 
taken place under the McKinley law has opened up the de- 
posits, and it is now satisfactorily ascertained that the largest 
sheets of transparent mica, of the finest quality, can be pro- 
duced from the mines of North Carolina and New Hampshire, 
T have ascertained recently by direct conference with people in- 
terested in the production of mica in New Hampshire and North 
Carolina that the continued extraction of mica from the mines 
of those two States will cease the moment the present duty is 
taken off. 

Mr. DOLPH. As I have said, I begin to comprehend why 
mica is placed on the free list. I could not answer the Senator 
from New Hampshire when he first propounded the question, 
but the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa hasset me to think- 
ing aboutit. Itisin keeping with the whole bill. The mica in- 
dustry in this country is to be destroyed; the people who are 
engaged in mining and preparing it are to be thrown out of em- 
ployment, and it is to be admitted free from India, where it is 
produced by labor worth 10 cents a day. Our home markets are 
to be supplied by the foreign product, and we are tobe deprived 
of $75,137.98 of revenue, for that was the amount of duty paid in 
the current year, 1893, on the importations of mica into this 
country with the duty of 35 per cent. To do what? To do just 
what the bill seems to be framed for, to afford protection to 
manufacturers, to give additional protection to the stove manu- 
facturing industry, aud the great electrical companies of the 
United States. Labor is to be deprived of employment; a new 
industry is to be stricken down; the 5 of a possible 
industry of my own State is to be prevented and an industry of the 
State of New Hampshire and the other States mentioned by the 
Senator from New Hampshire[Mr. CHANDLER] is to be destroyed 
in order that we may favor the producers in India and favor the 
great robber barons and manufacturing industries in this country. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator from Oregon does not object to 
my interrupting him, I should like to ask a question. 

Mr. DOLPH. Not at all. 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to ask a question for information. When 
was mica on upon the dutiable list? 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Iowa can answer the question. 

Mr. ALLISON. In 1890. 

Mr. GRAY. It was free before that time. I should like to 
know what was the occasion for putting it on the dutiable list? 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Iowa will anawer. 

Mr. ALLISON. There has been in North Carolina in recent 
years a great development as cts mica, and the North Car- 
Olina Senators and Representatives urged very strongly upon 


the Committee on Finance, of which I happened to be a mem- 
ber, the importance of giving them a proper duty toenable them 
to compete with the production of mica by the people in India, 
where labor is very 5 It was the development of an industry. 

Mr. GRAY. I thought, but I was not sure, that the discovery 
of a deposit of micain North Carolina was the ground of 1 
a tax on all the mica used in the United States. North Caro- 
lina had the good fortune, as one would ordinarily think, to finda 
valuable product in the soil of a given locality, and that was made 
the pretext for levying a tribute on all the rest of the country. 

So it would seem that the discovery of any valuable commodity 
inthe United States, which supplies but asmall part of the needs 
of the country, isa misfortune rather than good fortune, for it 
becomes at once a pretext for a new tax. 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, consistency thou art a jewel! 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iwill yield directly, if the Senator from New 
Hampshire will allow me to answer the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. - 

Mr. GRAY. One can answer; it does not take two. z 

Mr. DOLPH. What does the Senator understand a tariff for 
revenue only to mean? He differs from his party, he differs 
rom Mr. Cleveland’s first Secretary of the Treasury, if he does 
not understand it to mean a duty laid on those things which we 
import from abroad that we can not manufacture at home. Mr. 
Manning, in his first reportasSecretary of the Treasury, argued 
this question at length, He said that when we impose a duty 
upon an article which we do not manufacture, or do not raise, or 
do not produce at home, then the consumer pays only the duty 
we levy on that article; but his argument was that when we levy 
a duty upon an article which we do produce at home, then we 
increase the price of that article when imported and upon all 
the domestic product; so that we not only wring a tax from the 

ple to the amount of duty laid upon the imported product, 

ut upon all the domestic product consumed. Upon that theory, 

if we ay largely of mica from abroad and produce little at 

home, a ill which is a tariff for revenue bill should put a duty 
upon mica. 

Mr. Manning even went so far as to say that we should tax 
tea and coffee, and he argued for a duty upon sugar; for he said 
the amount of sugar produced in the United States is so small, 
as compared with the amount we consume in the United States, 
that it is a proper subject for raising revenue, because the 
amount of tax upon She people who consume the domestic prod- 
uct is small and the tax collected is upon the imported 
product. Now, the Senator seems to argue that it would be 
wrong to put a dutyſupon mica, because we would tax the people 
upon the import of mica when we produce but little. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will allow me, I did not argue; 
I only asked a question. I wanted to know—— 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator argued it by inference. His ques- 
tion left the inference that that was the right thing to do. 

Mr. GRAY. With great respect to the Senator from Oregon, 
he does not seem yet to have answered it, although he made a 
very long reply. My question was this: If the discovery of a 
useful commodity in a country is to be a 3 for taxing all 
the rest of the country who use it, why then is not such a dis- 
covery a misfortune to the great body of the consumers of that 
article, rather than apiece of good fortune? Just such a case 
happened when the McKinley bill was on its passage. We had 
a very respectable and amiable gentleman here from Montana, 
I think, who told us that they had lately discovered a deposit 
of tin in the Black Hills, and immediately the gentleman’s par 
said that was a sufficient reason for taxing everybody in t 
country who used a tin cup in order that the fortunate owner of 
that tin mine in Montana might have a tributefromthem. Hut 
the other side of the question does not seem to be considered. 
What is to become of the stove makers and of the r men, for 
instance, in the case of mica, who use stoves which have mica 
doors, and in whatever other respect mica is used? There are 
a great many ways in which it enters into the arts. How are 
they to be protected, and who looks out for them? 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator admits that this tariff bill is based 
upon the theory of protecting manufactures? Is that it? 

Mr. GRAY. I have not said anything about this bill. 


Mr. DOLPH. I thought he was talking to that effect. 
Mr. GRAY. That is a very poor answer. 
Mr. DOLPH. No; I do not think it is. 


Mr. GRAY. The Senator is talking of the principle upon 
which you would place a tax upon a useful commodity that hap 
pens to be discovered in this country, the moment it is discov 
ered. Then you can tax all the consumers of that commodity 
all over the country in order to pay a tribute to the fortunate 
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, and commend itself to the Senator 's notions of jus- 


labor. That is all there is in this question of protection or free 


fatico, a of the commodity, whatever it may be. If that is | fair profits to American capital and fair wages to American 


ce, or to the notions of justice of the people of the United States, 
then he will be suecessful in carrying matter before them. 

Mr. DOLPH. I never expect to convince the Senator from 
Delaware of any fact which I consider fundamental in regard to 
the question of tariff taxation by any argument that I can make. 
I wish to say that I think any article that we import from abroad 
which we might make for ourselves is dear at any price; and 
whenever we can produce an article for ourselves our laws should 
be framed with a view to encouraging that production and en- 
abling us to do at home as much of our own work as we can, fur- 
nishing employment to our own laborers and providing for our 
own necessities. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. DOLPH. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. I think this is a very good time for a sugges- 
tion like the one Iam about to make. the development of 
the tin industry, could it not be done better, cheaper, and quicker 
by a bounty paid directly out of the Treasury to the miners and 
manufacturers of tin than to tax the foreign article by dutieson 
imports from year to year permanently and perpetually? I 
should like to have the Senator’s view upon that point. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is possible. Ido not get stampeded at 
the mentionofa bounty. I think it is the duty of every govern- 
ment to stimulate industries, and that this Government under 
the Constitution has power to stimulate American industries and, 
as I said a moment ago, to enact such laws as will enable us to 
produce forourselvesthe things we consume. I have not studied 
the question of tin production in this country sufficiently to say 
whether a system of bounties would be better than a protective 
tariff. But I wish to say to the Senator from Delaware that in 
this country one method of taxation by which we provide a very 
large portion of the revenue necessary to pay the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government is a system of duties papon importa- 
tions, and up to the present time, so far as I am informed, from 
the beginning of the Government, statesmen of all ties, of 
the old Democratic party and the W bag party and the Repub- 
liean —.— , have contended that the bulk of the revenue should 
be de — 5 m duties on are It has been reserved for the 
present , dominated by the Democratic party, to pro- 

tariff legislation which not produce the bulk or one- 

falf of the revenues required for the conduct of the Government, 

and to resort to war measures, to methods of taxation resorted 

to during the civil war, when it was necessary to raise large 
revenues, to make up the deficit. 

The two great parties in this country to-day differ as to the 
method in which revenue shall be raised upon imports. Theo- 
retically the Democratic party has been since 1833 at least, and 
if we are to judge them by their last national Democratic plat- 
form, are still in favor of what they denominate tariff for revenue 
only and what I denominate and what is called in England free 

e. They have been in favor of levying duties upon importa- 
tions of articles which are produced abroad but which we donot 
produce, because they say that when a duty is levied upon such 
an article the consumer pays only an increased price upan the 
article imported and the duty does not affect the price of the do- 
mestic product, and by increasing them require him to pay a tax 
upon that also. On the other hand, the old Wig party favored 
and the Republican party favor the levying of duties uponarticles 
which come into competition with articles which we produce, 
and admitting free of duty articles which are produced abroad 
and not produced here, because they say that by that policy we 
secure necessary revenue, and at the same time protect do- 
mestic manufactures. There is no difference between the two 
parties as to what a necessary revenue is. No party has ever 
claimed that we should levy and collect duties which would raise 
more revenue than was needed for the ordinary purposes of the 
Government, for the proper conduct of public affairs. 

Both parties propose to raise the same amount of revenue, but 
the Republican party say that while raising the necessary reve- 
nue for the economical conduct of the Government, if it is dis- 
criminatingly raised upon the articles which are imported into 
this country and which we produce here, our own industries can 
be fostered, our own industries can be protected against cheap 
foreign products; that foreigners can not control our markets 
and break down our manufactories,and that then with free com- 
petition between 65,000,000 people, the freest, most intelligent, 
with the most inventive genious, millions of idle capital in the 
savings banks and other moneyed institutions of country 
will tantly go into the manufacturing business, and manu- 
facturing establishments will compete with each other and will 
reduce the price of the products upon which duties are laid to 

the very lowest figure at which they can be manufactured, with 


trade. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
if he takes the position that we possess the power under the 
Constitution to levy a tax for a distinctive protective purpose 
apart from revenue purposes? 

Mr. DOLPH. It is not necessary to do that. Ihave talked 
with the Senator from Nebraska, and he and I could not agree. 
He is talking about tax all the time; everybody who discusses 
this question of revenue by dutieson imports from the Senator's 
standpoint talks about a tax of the American people and refers 
to the provision of our Constitution that authorizes Congress to 
levy taxes. Mr. President, the history of this country before 
the Constitution was adopted, the history of the proceedings 
prior to the Constitution which resulted in a call for a Consti- 
tutional Convention, and a study of the sega, of that Con- 
vention, will show that the power of Congress to levy duties 
upon imports is not derived from the power of taxation atvall. 


Mr. LEN. Will the Senator from Oregon permit me an- 
other question? 
Mr. DOLPH. I did not get through. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DOLPH. Idid not get through; but the Senator may 
ask two questions; and if I can not answer them I will let him 
answer them. 

Mr. ALLEN. L have read the history the Senator speaks of. 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. Goon. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator, I infer, claims that the power 
exists under the commerce clause of the Constitution to levy a 
duty. Icallitatax. The authors callita tax. The Constitu- 
tional Convention called it a tax. Now, does the Senator from 
Oregon propose that under the commerce clause of the Consti- 


tution Congress has the power to levy a tax or a duty for a dis- 
tinctively protective and en y apart from the reve- 


purpose 
nue to be derived for the administration of the affairs of the 
nation? Isit not true, upon the contrary, that the commerce 
clause—— i 

Mr. CHANDLER. I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska 
to wait until he gets the attention of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish the Senator from Nebraska would re- 
peat the last sentence or two. Iwas talking to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask the Senator from Oregon whether he 
claims that under the commerce clause of the Constitution we 
can rightfully impose a duty or tariff tax or whatever you may see 
fit to call it (it all amounts to taking money out of the pockets of 
the people) for the distinctive purpose of protection and apart 
from the thought or idea of raising revenue to administer the 
affairs of the Government? In other words, under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution, whenever commerce is pro- 
tected without the levying of a duty or a tax doesnot the power 
of the Government cease at that point, and is it not true tit 
can only be exercised in those exceptional cas. swhere it is es- 
sential to lay an embargo or to prono our commerce for the ad- 
ministration of the Government? 

Mr. DOLPH. No; not at all. As I was proceeding to say, 
anyone who will study the history of the Constitution and the 
causes which led up to the convention will ascertain that the 
great trouble with the country was that it was impoverished by 
the importation of cheap manufactures from abroad; that all the 
specie was drawn out of the country; that labor which had been 
employed in some rude manufactories during the protection af- 
forded by the war of the revolution was thrown out of employ- 
ment; that lands became of no value; farms were sold for taxes, 
and there was universal suffering everywhere. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOLPH. I hope the Senator will not interrupt me until 
T get through with my statement. 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly not. 

Mr. DOLPH. The States having power to levy duties exer- 
cised that power with but few exceptions, and the duties levied 
were very small. While one State would levy a small duty an- 
other would levy none, and there was nothing to prevent goods 
admitted into one State from being transported to another. 
George Washington and his associates got together to see if 
they could not devise some way in which there might be some 
rule adopted for the regulation of commerce by which the in- 
dustries of this country could be protected. This resulted in a 
call for a convention of the States. 


That call was issued first by the State of Virginia. Delegates 
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eroappolnted by that State to a convention that met at Annapo- 
A majority of the States were not there represented and that 
‘convention adjourned, and reported that there was not power 
under the Articles of Confederation for the adoption of Alan ut 
cient regulation of commerce, and recommended the cal of 
la convention to frame a new constitution. The convention was 
called for the express purpose of authorizing the Congress to reg- 
ulate commerce by the imposition of duties which would protect 
American industries and raise a sufficient revenue to conduct 
the affairs of the Government. 

When the provision of the Constitution which authorizes Con- 
gress to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes” was adopted it 
became the corner stone of our political fabric; and that is the 
authority to which Congress can refer for the regulation of 
commerce between the States. It is a power which authorizes 
Congress to provide, if it chose, that no commerce shall be car- 
ried on with any country in the world except in American ships; 
a power that authorizes Congress to regulate the hiring of sea- 
men; which would authorize Congress, if it chose, to provide 
the form for bills of lading, and the rules in regard to such 
bills; which would authorize Congress, if necessary, to provide 
that certain articles manufactured abroad, whether produced 
here or not, should not be brought into this country, and en- 
tirely prohibit the introduction into this country of certain 
— 9 produced abroad, if Congress chose. 

The power is ample; and the same power is ample inregard to 
regulatingcommerce between States. The Congress has already 

one far, by the passage of the interstate commerce law, to regu- 

te commerce 


for its conduct; it may provide what may be transported; 
provide for the relations to exist between the 
transportation companies and their employés. The power is as 
ample in the one case as in the other, and is no more ample in 
the one than in the other. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOLPH. I have not answered the question, The Sena- 
tor must allow me to answer one question ata time. He wants 
to know if Congress would have power under that provision to 
im duties which would be 

. GRAY. It takes a long while to answer the question. 

Mr. DOLPH. I have the floor, and I propose to take my own 
time. The Senator must be nt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator must be patient. After to-day, 
and after the Senators who have given notice to speak on Mon- 
day or Tuesday or Wednesday have got through, and I get the 
floor again, the Senator, if he does not get an opportunity to- 
day, will have an opportunity to restate his question or put 
another if he chooses, and if a long 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iask the Senator not to hasten on in the 
way he is going with this debate. The Senator has consented to 
interruptions during the day, and now he seems to be hastening 
on with so much impetuosity as not to give Senators upon the 
other side an opportunity to ask questions. 

Mr. DOLPH. I must answer one question before another is 

ut. 

10 Mr. CHANDLER. I know the Senator will forgive my sug- 
gestion, but I think he ought to give the Senator from Nebraska 
a full hearing and hear all his questions and enlighten him. 
The Senator from Nebraska is anxious to learn and has shown 
a commendable disposition since he came into the Senate to 
understand the tariff; and, at the risk of offending the Senator 
from Oregon, in the interest of fair play I insist that the Senator 
from Oregon shall hear his question. 

Mr.DOLPH. I shall be glad to hear it; but I suggest to the 
Senator from Nebraska thatalong in next September, when the 
thermometer stands at 100 and the atmosphere in this Chamber 
gets to be pretty bad, and we meet at 100’clock in the morning 
and hold night sessions occasionally, and the speeches begin to 
be prolix and prosy and uninteresting,if he should then get im- 
patient he would be excusable; but now he ought to be patient 
and keep his temper, and let us have good fellowship all around. 
Now, I will hear the Senator. : 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

Mr.CHAN DLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to 
me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes,sir. I hope the Senator from Oregon will 
be kind enough to answer my question. I do not desire to inter- 
rupt him unnecessarily. 


Mr. DOLPH. I was justgetting into it, but you would notlet 
me answer it. 
Mr. ALLEN. A very great and a very grave pee lies 


right at the foundation of this whole discussion. at question 
is as to the power of the Government under a written or exact 
Constitution such as we have. The Senator will recognize, of 
course, that our Constitution is peculiar. It isnot like the Eng- 
lish constitution, shifted by the public sentiment, but it is an 
exact and written Constitution. 

Now, if the Senator will permit a suggestion, I think Iam 
reasonably familiar with the history that he mentioned. There 
were two things that prompted the Constitutional Convention. 
The first was the entire lack of power upon the part of Congress 


for the levying of money directly from the people and itsin- 
ability to receive revenue except as the State Legislatures might 
see fit to honor Congressional requisitions. That power under 


the confederacy was denied. The second and equ important 
question was the exaction that one colony or one Stats made 
upon another, not as to foreign commerce, but two or three 
States could form a commercial union which would be prohibitory, 
and then the State that possessed the best port would exact 
duties on the articles of other States that came into those 
ports and were shipped to that territory. That is the history 
as [read itin Bancroft's History of the Constitution and as I gather 
it from the books and letters and documents of that time. 

Mr. GRAY. In other words, if the Senator will allow me to 
interrupt the interesting statement he is making, the main ob- 
ject, the second ground stated, was to relieve the country from 
the commercial restrictions that were then possible er the 
e 

Mr. LEN. Ves, sir; and it was designed to vest that power 
in a central government that it might be exercised in the inter- 
est of all the States, so that there would be no conflict between 
the different States of the Union. Now, the principal purpose 
being to regulate the interstate commerce rather than the for- 
eign commerce, although foreign commerce was to be consid- 
ered, does the Senator from Oregon claim that the commerce 
clause of the Constitution conferring upon Congress power“ to 

te commerce with oreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes,” when there is no great oc- 
casion or necessity for it, no war, no exceptional circumstances, 
or anything of that kind exis „no occasion for the laying of 
an embargo or the destruction of commerce, no occasion for the 
applicationof the doctrine of retaliation upon foreign commerce, 
in a time of profound peace this Government under the Consti- 
mo con exercise that power arbitrarily and to an unlimited 
exten 

Mr. DOLPH. I have already stated, and I do care to repeat 
myself, that inc a Constitutional Convention to frame a 
new Constitution for the States, the principal object was not to 
confer upon Congress the power to regulate interstate commerce. 
The principal object was to confer upon Congress the power to 
regulate foreign commerce: and the power to regulate fore 
commerce as it was then understood throughout the commerce 
world in every commercial nation on the face of the globe by 
long ago included the power to levy duties upon imports to 
restrict the importation of gotta fe goods, to protect domestic 
manufactures and domestic production by restricting the im- 

rtation of foreign goods, and subjecting them to duties. I 

ave nota particle of doubt but that under the clause of the 
Constitution which authorizes Congress to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries Congress has power to levy duties n 
any import it pleases. There is no tribunal or power in 
country or any other that can question the action of Co 
in this respect. Congress would have power to levy so ha 
duty upon any one import into this country as to prohibit the 
bringing into this country of that product. 

As I said before, there has never been a party in this country, 
there is no party in this country to-day, which proposes that we 
shall raise a greater amount of revenue by duties upon imports 
or from all other sources than is necessary for the proper con- 
duct of the affairs of this Government economically adminis- 
tered; but as to the power to determine the articles upon which 
duties shall be levied and amount of them I have no doubt; and 
I do not rely alone upon the power of taxation, as contained in 
the first clause of section 8 of the Constitution, which provides 

ae 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 3 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense goni 
eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises 

be uniform throughout the United States. 

But if I did rely upon that clause, there is no limitation 
here upon the power to determine as to whatimports the duties 
shall be laid on, or as to whether they shall be high on one arti- 
cle im and low on another. Congress has power to lay 
and collect duties, to pay thedebts, and to provide for the com- 
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mon defense and the general welfare of the United States. That 
is a clause which has been broad enough to cover many a ques- 
tionable appropriation by Congress, and it is a clause which is 
ample to authorize the imposition of duties for the protection of 
American industries. Sir, I have heretofore cited current his- 
tory, the messages of Presidents, the speeches of great states- 
men, to show that they so understood the power of Congress to 
deal with this question. It has been often stated on this floor 
that the second act of the very, first Congress elected after the 
Constitution wasadopted by the people, a Congress composed of 
the very men who had made the Constitution, who had been 
members of the Constitutional Convention, and framed the very 
provisions we are discussing, was a protective measure. 

The very first actafteran act had been passed requiring official 
oaths to be taken by officers of the Government, in order that the 
new Government might be organized, contained in its preamble 
a recital that it was necessary to impose duties upon imports 
not alone for the payment of the public debt, not alone to raise 
revenue for the Government, but for the protection of the man- 
ufacturing industries; and that act ed by that Congress com- 

of the men who made the Constitution, was signed by 
George Washington, the first President of the United States. 

Mr. GRAY. And, like the member of the New York Legisla- 
ture, they should know all about it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, as my friend from Delaware suggests, as 
they made the Constitution ny should have been like the mem- 
ber of the Legislature of New York who knew what the code of 
1848 meant, because he had helped to make it. 

Mr. President, I have thus piven my attention to some of the 
items on the free list. The bill as it came from the House, I am 
told, proposed the transfer of 131 articles from the dutiable list 
to the free list. One hundred and thirty-one articles, I think, 
every one of which can be produced in this country, and the 
production of every one of which would give employment to 
American labor, it was proposed to transfer from the dutiable 
list to the free list, and thus remove the protection to American 
industries, to American production, to American capital, and 
American labor. 

Of these, 29 articles are to be found in the chemical schedule 
3 are to be found in the schedule of earths and earthenware, 14 
are in the schedule of metals and manufactures of metals, 19 are 
in the schedule of wood, 2 from the schedule of spirits, 6 from 
flax, hemp, jute, and their manufactures, 27agricultural producte, 
20items of wool and woolen manufacture, II from the schedule of 
sundries, while coffee, skins, and hides are relieved from the 
possibility of customs exactions by the proposed repeal of the 
reciprocity provision of the McKinley law. The farmers are 
selected for attack. One-half of the items proposed to be put 
on the free list are products of domestic husbandry. 

Even the 20 per cent ad valorem on wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
and buckwheat imposed by the bill is to be removed and we are 
to have free trade in these articles with any country which admits 
those articles free, thus breaking down the barrier between the 
United States and Canada for all her agricultural products— 
thus, as I have said already to-day, relieving her farmers from 
the necessity of contributing to our revenues, thus making a 
provision to make the farmers of Canada prosperous and tode- 
stroy the prosperity of American farmers along the Canadian 
line 


The value during the last fiscal year of the imported articles 
pro d to be transferred to the free list is $50,933,409. They 
paid in duties and thus increased the public revenues $13,789,- 
. This bill, if it becomes a law, will admit free of duty $51,- 
000,000 worth of foreign products of the articles transferred from 
the dutiable list to the free list alone. Itis safe to say that 
when these articles are on the free list the importations for the 
1 will be doubled, and every dollar’s worth of these arti- 
cles imported into the United States will afford so much employ- 
ment to foreign laborers, will deprive our own citizens of the 
amount of e required for their production, and will take 
bread out of the mouths of the families of American laborers to 
feed the laborers of foreign countries. It will be a gift to for- 
eigners, a gift mainly tothe producers ol Canada the price that 
the people of the United States will pa for the adherence of the 
Democratic party to the antiquated doctrine of free trade, the 
prio which the people of this country will pay for having in a 
oughtless hour placed in power the Democratic party with its 

ideas of the tariff. 
I hold in my hand an extract from a speech of Representa- 
tive PAYNE in the House of Representatives, made on the pas- 
of the Wilson bill, in which he discusses to some extent 
attack upon the agricultural industries of the country. He 

Bays: 
Tathe cultural schedule the committee have reduced the ad valorem 
agricul 


3 33 to 22 per cent. Inmy own State ture isa great inter- 
est. In the early days we raised b; tuffs for the market, and our farmers 
hadsome degree 


of prosperity even when subduing the wilderness. At an 


early period the Erie Canal was built; built with the consent of the farmers 


of the State of New York. With wise foresight and statesmanship they laid 
the foundation broad and deep for the future. They provided a water wa: 
that carried your product from the Northwest to our principal market an 
laid it down there at almost as cheap freight rates as we co t from the 
center of our own State. That produced a new condition of t! è 

Our farmers could no Dagor compete fin cereals with your deep, rich soil 
of the West, but they were looking for something else. They saw in the fu- 
ture, cities and towns springing up. They saw and heard in the future the 
busy hum of industry. They saw prosperous mechanics. They pictured a 
home market, and they ch the conditions of their iculture. They 
dropped largely the growing of breadstuffs and prepared themselves for the 
market at theirdoors. Vegetables, butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, meat, to- 
bacco, hops, barley, fruits, became their staples, and these again 
brought prosperity to the farmers of the Empire State. 

We have eighteen cities of over 20,000 population each, with an aggregate 
population of 3,240,000 busy, prosperous people, receiving good wages, get- 
tinga large share of the daily distribution of the wealth, and they furnish a 
market to our farmers. Now, the committee propose to open the door to 
the cultural products of Canada, placing many of them on the free list. 
The cities of New York and Philadelphia are 300 miles from the district I 
have the honor to represent. From this district two milk trains start every 
evening, delivering milk in the cities the next day. 

The valleys through which these trains run are lined with farms, in the 
best of condition, good fences, well-painted 
prosperity greater even than that of the surrounding farms. From other 

ts of this district the railroads are blocked with train loads of grapes dur- 
ng the season. These farmers know that high —— give the mechanics of 
our cities the abillty to purchase these commodities at fair prcon; the dis- 
S, 3 among the farmers, is intensely for protection and the Re- 
publican party. 

Out of fifty millions that the committee transferred to the free list, they 
took thirty-five millions from agricultural products. 


Just think! A party that declares on every rostrum and every 
stump and wherever there is an ope ae its fidelity to the 
interests of the farmer and of the laboring class, when it comes 
to transfer items from the dutiable list to the free list, out of 
#50,000,000 transferred $35,000,000 worth of agricultural products! 


And then they have reduced the schedule by imposing an ad valorem 
daty. They have not only cut down the duty, but they put it in the power 
of the importer to cut it down still further; and we have now the prospect 
thatour markets in the State of New York, embr: three ons and 
aie road of consumers, are to be turned over to the Canadians across the 

er. 

With their farms worth 36 per cent less than ours, with their wages an 
average of 32 per cent lower than ours, and with a difference in insurance 
and interest of 12 per cent more, they can produce 44 per cent cheaper than 
wecan. Yet this committee think that 20 per cent is a fair rate of duty to 
be placed upon the articles that they have raised upon the dutiable list. 

ur State on York) produces A deal of hay. Out of the $400,000,000 
produced in 1890, we raised 865,000,000. We are the first State in the Union 
on our hay crop. The Canadian farmer right over the border has equal fa- 
— 155 and lower wages and cheaper farms. The McKinley bill put $i a ton 
on hay. 

The man who went from Canada to sell his 100 tons of hay in Buffalo would 
get his $1,200 and deposit $100 of it in the custom-house, and take $809 home 
with him, while the American farmer who sold his 100 tons would take the 
whole $1,200. The 8400 was what the Canadian paid for the privilege of our 
market and that went right in our Treas „and hel to pay our expenses 
of r They cut this in two and make a duty of $2 a ton on hay, 
rs ey is something less than 20 per cent, and puts us ata disadvantage with 

nada. 

The McKinley bill put a duty of 30 cents a bushel on barley, which I al- 
Ways thought was too nigh. I thought 20 cents a bushel was enough, but I 
wanted it to be specific. Why, we can raise all the barley that all the beer 
manufacturers in the country can use. My own State can raise it. They 
use about 44,009,000 bushels a year, and with a duty of 10 cents a bushel on 
barley they imported 12,000,000 bushels from Canada prior to 1890 in a single 
year, and our ple had the other 32,000,009 bushels of the barley market to 
themselves. Even at 15 cents a bushel, prior to 1883, the Canadians sold 
over 10,000,009 bushels par annum. They raised a good deal more that they 
did not sell for malt. They fed it to hogs. 


Mr. President, is this bill a revenue bill? A revenue bill 
would raise revenues by duties upon articles imported into the 
country which do not come into competition with domestic pro- 
duction, and placing upon the free list articles which come into 
competition with domestic production. Many articles which, 
according to the tariff-for-revenue-only policy, should be made 
subject to duty are on the free list. Many articles which, accord- 
ing to that doctrine, should be upon the free list are protected 
by this bill. It is manifestly neither a tariff-for-revenue bill nor 
a bill for protection. As was admitted by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. MILLS], who was conspicuous in framing the bill, it is un- 
satisfactory to him, and it appears, so far as we have yet learned, 
to be unsatisfactory to every Senator on the other side of the 
Chamber. The commandment against idolatry would not be 
broken if you should fall down and worship it, because it is like 
nothing that is in Heaven above, or that is in the earth be- 
neath, or that is in the water under the earth.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. Has the Senator heard of any one Senator 
on the piner side of the Chamber who is entirely satisfied with 
the bil $ 

Mr. DOLPH. No, I have not. 

Mr. PLATT. There is no danger of idolatry, then. 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not think anybody likes it and nobod 
will own it. Itisacompromise. They have attempted to eate 
votes. It seems they have not succeeded very well yet. Most 
of the speeches that have been made on the other side of the 
Chamber have been 8 the bill. Still the Senator from 
Tennessee is pressing Its consideration, and he seems to hope by 
some miracle, or by the interposition of the President (as it 18 


houses and barns, and an air of 
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said he interfered in the matter of the repeal of the Sherman 
law) harmony will be brought out of the chaos and confusion 
and contention of the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Tennessee is relying upon 
the good sense of the Senate and the country for its passage, and 
not upon other considerations. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the country has come to its second 
sobersense. I think it wasa little distraught and distracted at 
the time of the Presidential election. It made a mistake. But 
if the Senator will just give us an opportunity to hear from the 
country, and then abide by the decision, I shall be satisfied. 
However, the Senator from Tennessee grows impatient. He 
wishes to press the bill to immediate consideration, and wants a 
final vote on it at once. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to have it this evening. 

Mr. DOLPH. I know the Senator would, but the trouble is 
some of us over here are not in a hurry about it. 

Mr. HARRIS. So I see. 

Mr. DOLPH. We think it is a matter that should be duly 
considered and discussed and should not be hastily acted upon. 
Ihave suggested two or three times to Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber that if they wantto bring about good times, 
if they want to restore confidence, if they want to start indus- 
tries, if they want to give labor to the unemployed, if they want 
to produce . in the country, they had better just re- 
solve once for all that they will postpone this tariff bill until 
after the fall elections, when they will hear from the people. 
Just give us one more opportunity upon this question. If they 
will do that I will agree as far as I am concerned that I will not 
consume time. I will not even discuss the bill. Although I 
think the Senator and the Senate do not understand it, I will 
not interpose as far as I am concerned; I will let the bill go toa 
vote at once, at least after the next Congress convenes, if they 
will postpone it until after the 4th of next March. 

The truth is that this bill has not been prepared in accord- 
ance with a tariff-for-revenue system. The tariff has not been 
attempted to be revised on the lines of protection to American 
industries. The bill has not been prepared in the interests of 
the people or the supposed interests of our industries. It is 
like an old-fashioned patch quilt; every Senator has had his say 
about it and put his piece into it until it has as many colors as 
Joseph’s coat. 

A revenue bill should levy duties upon imports sufficient 
with the other sources of revenue (such as ordinary internal 
taxation and revenue derived from public lands and other sources 
where we derive small revenue) to conduct the Government. 
But this is not a revenue bill, because confessedly if the bill 
should become a law, if you take out sugar and strike out the 
income tax the duties derived from the bill would be only about 
121,000,000, whereas if sugar is left free or if the income-tax 
88 be stricken out of the bill it would require at least $229,- 

0,000 revenue derived from duties. 

It is proposed to meet this deficiency in our revenues as I have 
said, by resorting to a war tax, by resorting to a tax that was 
denounced by the Democratic party, which was denounced, and 
itis claimed evaded by that eminent Democrat, Mr. Tilden, the 
Government having to institute suits against him to recover 
what it claimed to be due on account of his income tax. It wasa 
tax which was evaded by the many and complied with by the few. 

I was during a portion of the time that the tax was in force 
United States district attorney in the district of Oregon, ap- 
pointed by Abraham Lincoln, and I was in close communication 
with the officers of the Government whose duty it was to assess 
and to collect the income tax. I undertake to k from almost 
certain knowledge, at least from knowledge derived from the 
assessor and collector of internal revenue and of the business 
that was transacted in the city of Portland, in Oregon, when I 
say that not more than one-fourth of the income tax which should 
have been paid was there collected, and the same was undoubt- 
say the case in every State of the Union. 

he law was an unpopular one. It was inquisitorial in its 
character. A man’s business was pried into. Spies were sent 
to look into his business. The clerks of merchants and other 
business houses were subpœnæd before courts of justice and ex- 
amined as to the amountsand character of the business of their 
employers, and the credit of the merchants was often injured. 
Those who informed or took part in prosecuting offenders 
under the law were denounced. They were considered as hav- 
ing done a dishonorable thing; and it was almost impossible to 
geta jury of twelve men together where there would not be one 
or more of the men who were determined that they would not 
convict a man for a violation of what they considered an iniqui- 
tous law. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me a 
question? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 


Mr. PEFFER. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Ore 
whether he knows any case where the inauisitorial proceeding 
that he speaks of was instituted except only in such cases where 
persons refused to make returns as provided by law? 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, yes, proceedings were instituted in places 
where it was believed by the officers of the Government, the 
collector and assessor of internal revenue, that proper returns 
had not been made, that the party had undertaken to defraud 
the Government. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then another question. What was usually 
the result in such cases? Was the side of the Government suc- 
cessful or that of the defendant? 

Mr. DOLPH. In prosecutions one or more jurors were found 
who would stand out for the acquittal of the defendant. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then I ask the Senator, was it not a general 
rule within the range of his own observations that wherever 
such proceedings were instituted it was because the persons 
taxed had not fairly and honestly made a return of theirincome? 

Mr. DOLPH. That is the very thing I have been saying. I 
have said that I do not believe one-fourth of the tax that should 
have been assessed and collected under the income-tax law was 
evercollected. TheGovernmentwas defrauded. Thelaw could 
not beenforced. Honest people paid their taxes and contributed 
to the support of the Government. Those who were willing to 
evade the law, to defraud the Government, and to be to that ex- 
tent, if the Senator chooses toso callit, dishonest, were the ones 
who escaped taxation. 

Mr. PEFFER. I should like to ask another question. In the 
Senator’s opinion is it not wise policy to compel that class of 
men to come up to the law and pay their taxes? 

Mr. DOLPH. Most assuredly; it is wise policy to enforce 
every law that is found on the statute books. Every citizen of 
this ublic from the President to the most humble citizen is 
under obligation to obey the law. The defects ofa bad law will 
be best shown by its enforcement. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to ask the Senator if I under- 
stand his argument to be that he is opposed to the income tax, 
not because he thinks it is an unjust system of raising revenue, 
but because he thinks that people are so dishonest the Govern- 
ment can not raise an equitable revenue from it? Is that it? 

Mr. DOLPH. I think that it is unjust. I do not know how I 
shall yote upon any motion concerning the proposition contained 
in the bill; I do not commit myself; but I think a law that taxes 
incomes above $4,900 and leaves those under $4,000 untaxed is 
an unjust law. However, Iam not talking about the injustice of 
the law; Iam talking about the impracticability of enforcing the 
law. Iam not saying that those who do notobey the law should 
not be compelled, if possible, to do so; but the Senator knows 
as well as I 
You can not enforce a law which is not sustained and backed up 
by public opinion. You can not enforce a prohibitory law in a 
State where a majority of the people are not in favor of it. You 
can not enforce any unpopular law, any law where a as ole of 
the citizens who are subject to the law do not favor it, I under- 
take to say that the fair and just and equal execution of any in- 
come-tax law which can be framed, I do not care how much legal 
skill and ingenuity is exercised in its framing, can never be en- 
forced practically in this country, and that the revenues col- 
lected will never reach 50 per cent of the revenues which should 
be derived from a tax on incomes of the people of this country 
over $4,000 per annum. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion, as he is dealing with the income tax. Has there been any 
complaint of that kind in Great Britain, where this tax has been 
enforced and collected for very many 1 Is there any com- 
plaint there that the people are so dishonest that they will not 
make a proper return, or is that a thing that is reser ved to 
charge against the American people? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not keep informed in regard to all the 
complaints of the people of Great Britain. It would do the peo- 
ple of Great Britain under their system of government, I appre- 
hend, very little pood eee their protests or their complaints 
about the laws which the Parliament of Great Britain, consist- 
ing of the House of Commons and the House of Lords, enacts 
for their observance. Whether the law is properly enforced or 
not und what measures are adopted for its enforcement I am not 
able to state. 

Iam speaking from my own experience, from my own knowl- 
edge, and from general report concerning the operation of our 
income-tax law. I think if the Senator is frank he will admit 
that, according to his own experience, that law was never prop- 
erly enforced. 4 r 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to say that I have had some experience, 
not as a prosecutor, but as an observer with reference to the in- 


ow that there are laws which can not be enforced. ` 
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come tax when it was inforce,and my experience is not the same 


us that of the Senator’s. I do not think the income tax was 

evaded — the tax upon personal property isevaded— 
not a particle more - and. in my judgment, there is no more diffi- 
culty in collecting an income tax properly and equitably, than 
there is in collecting a tax upon personal property, and not so 
much. In my State we have in a sense an income tax now; we 
have a tax upon the output of our mines, and some other States 
have a similar tax. 

I do not think that it is a good argument against the proposi- 
tion to say that the people are dishonest and that they will com- 
mit perjury rather than pay such a tax. I have heard no such 
complaint in Great Britain, and I do not believe there was any 
such general complaint in this country when the income tax was 
in force. I do not believe it isa truthfulcharge to make against 
the American people, that they are too dishonest to pay an in- 
come tax, that they are willing to commit perjury rather than 
do so, and that an income tax can not be collected. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me 
to ask a question of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Did I understand the Senator from Colo- 
rado to say that he thought an income tax could be collected as 
easily as a tax upon personal property can be collected? 

Mr. TELLER. I said that exactly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I want the Senator todiscriminate. Lask 
whether he means, when he says ‘ personal property,” visible 

hysical property or choses in action; whether he means that 
t is as easy to collect a tax upon an income, which is invisible, 
as it is to collect a tax on household furniture, or on the product 
of mines. or on horses, or cattle, or other visible property? 

Mr. TELLER. A very large collection of taxes is upon per 
sonal wees that is invisible. The Senator understands that. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Is that what the Senator meant? 3 

Mr. TELLER. That is what I meant—that class of property. 
eg eee The Senator will certainly admit the dis- 

c 
Mr. TELLER. I will admit it. Ifa man has ten horses and 


ten cows he his tax on them. 
Mr. CHAND ER. Or on a farm. 
Mr. TELLER. Iam speaking more particularly of personal 
rty. A man can put in his pockets his bonds, his notes, 


and that class of property, but I believe the tax upon in- 
comes was collected as faithfully as the tax is collected upon the 


class 9 pora I have named. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I bog leave to differ with the Senator on 
that point. 


Mr. TELLER. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I certainly understood the Senator to 
make his statement much broader than he now states it. 

Mr. TELLER. Perhaps I did; but that is what I meant. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is certainly one of the principles of taxa- 
tion which is ized-by all lawmakers and ali assessors of 
taxes, that it is easier to collect a tax upon property which is 
visible than it is upon that which is invisible. Perhaps there 
is not as unjust a tax as the tax upon real estate, because it is 
imposed, no matter whether there is any income from the real 
estate with which to pay the tax or not. Why are such vast 
sums of money raised from real estate? Because it can not get 
away; it can not escape. So with tangible personal property; it 
ee taxation; there itis; the assessors can find it, and 
they. assess it 

Therefore, the great bull of all taxation is upon that which 
can be seen and touched, something which has physical prop- 
rete but 8 in = assessment Ree eee Hage you 

yond the tangible property, the v e property, you ap- 

bie a dangerous domain; and while 3 @ tax upon 
Foon is more just than a tax upon real estate, while theoret- 
ically a tax upon incomes is just, and a tax upon noniucome-pro- 
ducing real estate is unjust, yet, as a matter of fact, it is a great 
deal easier to collect a tax upon real estate than it is a tax upon 
incomes. I think the weight of human authority is that it is 
very unwise, except under a great stress, to undertake to find 
out what the income of an vidual is in order to tax it. Iun- 
derstand the stress of the argument is upon that point. Human 
nature is very imperfect in this world of ours, and tax systems 
have to adapt themselves tohuman nature. The difficulty about 
an income tax is that you can not collect it without putting a 
strain and stress upon human nature, which it is not wise to-place 
there, except in a great public exigency, such as existed when 
the income tax was imposed during the late war. 


Mr. TELLER. Then, the Senator from New Ham and 


those whothink with him would relieve what he callsintangible 
property from taxation. A man could carry in his pocket the 
ence of a million dollars of debt and need not pay any tax; 


while, on the other hand, the poor fellow who has a dray ora 


cart would be compelled to pay. 
Mr. CHANDL I did not say that. 


Mr. TELLER. I hope the Senator will wait until I get 
through. That is the logic of the Senator’s argument, and that 
is the logicof the Senator from Oregon, that, because it is not easy 
to reach the amount of a man’s income, or people are so dishonest 
that they will lie about it and commit perjury, and when the 
Governmentsays ‘‘You have committed perjury, and I will bring 
you to book,” they say that is inquisitorial, that is an offense 
against this peasy and that he is entitled to sympathy be- 
cause youare hauling up his accounts and parading his 5 
before the world. If he is honest, he will have no trouble, and 
if he makes a fair report to the collector, there will be no diffi- 
culty aboutit. Inever heard of men who presented afair state- 
ment to the collector of their incomes having any difficulty; I 
never had any myself, and my neighbors did not cave any, us I 
Aigen I suppose there were cases where persons have 

culty. 

Mr. President, in my judgment the income tax is the fairest 
and most equitable tax that can be 1 It may be a most 
unpopular tax, and very likely it will be, because the men who 
pay the least taxes and who have methods of evading the pay- 
ment of honest taxes are afraid, when they are taxed upon their 
incomes, that they will be compelled to show an honest state- 
ment of what they have received and pay an honest tax. 

I want to say that the Senator from New Hampshire, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, or any other Senator who makes the claim 
that an income tax can not bo collected because the poopie are 
too dishonest to pay it slanders the American people. It has 
been collected with satisfactory results in England and in other 
countries; and it is a mistaken assumption to say that the 
Amrican people, for the sake of saving a pittance, will commit 
page: I resent the charge, Mr. President. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President—— 

nor pene DLER. Willthe Senator allow me to make a state- 
ment? 

. I want to say a word or two myself before 5 
o’clock. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator will certainly not prevent me 


from rep! to the remark of the Senator from Colorado. 
Mr. DOLP. If I yield to the Senator, it will prevent me 
from replying. I have been misrepresented, I believe. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I saw the Senator referring to his notes, 
and getting ready to go on, as I sa aroma 

Mr. DOLPH. No; I want to reply to what has just been said 
here, while it is fresh. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Colorado made a state- 
ment about my views, and I think the Senator from Oregon 
ought to allow mə to correct that statement, and I shall reserve 
the rest I have to say for another time. 

When the Senator from Colorado said I would not tax the rich 
man upon his bonds, which he can carry in his pocket, while I 
would tax the poor man upon his property, he made a misstate- 


ment of ene 
Mr. TELLER. I did not mean to say that. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I believe in State taxation of personal 
terest. 


pr operty, including choses in action and money at 
uch is the tax law of the State of New Hampshire, and I have 
always advocated and believed in keeping it upon the statute 
book, and I believe in keeping it there now. 

What we have been talking about was a tax on incomes, pure 
and simple, of individuals and corporations. That is a tax of a 
very ditierent character from a tax upon personal property, in- 
cluding choses in action or interest-bearing securities. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Colo- 
rado did not state fairly what I said. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not mean to misstate it. 

Mr. DOLPH. He did not draw correct inferences from what 
Idid say. I have not slandered the American people. I think 
the American people are the most intelligent and honorable and 
honest people on the face of the globe; but they are human, as 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. RAY suggests tome. Every- 
body knows that there are many people who will not voluntarily 

y any mora taxes than they are compelled to pay by law. 

here are even in our country those for whom the restraining 
influence of laws and penalties are necessary. 

Ido not know how the income tax works in Great Britain, 
but I do know that all taxation should be equal and uniform. 
That is a requirement of our State constitutions; that is a pro- 
vision of the organic law of every State in the 3 
ity. It is a maxim that 1 is Weiser bs I do not object 
to a system of taxation which taxes the rich, and if it can be 
done, to tax the rich in proportion to their riches. Ido not 
say anything derogatory to the greatmass of American citizens 
when Isay that an income tax isevaded by many, and wholly com- 
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plied with by few. It is necessarily inquisitorial in its character; 
and that sort of legislation is always resented 3 per- 
sons. Ido not say what the character of taxation shall be; that 
is, how it shall discriminate between the rich and the poor. I 
am not particularly discussing that question now, although a 
question was put to me which led me to make a suggestion in 
jy Ae tax th le of thi try to 
t is only necessary to e people o s country to secure 
necessary revenue, and there are methods of taxation by which 
thatcan besecured upon principles of equity. There are more 
ctical measures of taxation than the income tax—that is what 
wish to say. When the Senator from Coloradostates—what has 
been repeated over and over here in the Senate when the sug- 
gestion is made that an income tax can not be collected as it 
should be, that it bears unequally, that it taxes those who are 
willing to comply with the law while those who wish to evade it 
escape—that the American people are being slandered, I resent 
the charge and say he is stating what [have not stated in my 
remarks, so far. 
Mr. GRAY. 
single question. I ask if he considers it an insult to the Amer- 
ican people to say, when we are discussing the Le rate of 
duties on imported articles, that you can place duties so high 


as to encourage smuggling? 
Mr. TELLER. They do not have to commit Nek to do it. 
[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 
Monday, April 23, 1894. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, on Saturday evening, when I 
was eompelled to yield the floor, I had been discussing the Wil- 
son bill as well as I could with the constant interruptions of my 
friends on both sides of the Chamber, being sometimes led orf 
from the point in hand to side issues. I had said of it that it was 
not a bill framed for the protection of American industries, not 
a bill framed on the line of protection, and that it was not a tarifi- 
for-revenue bill, because, in the first place, there were many ar- 
ticles upon the free list, which, acco: to the Democratic doc- 
trine of tariff for revenue only, should be upon the dutiable list 
and should be made to provide revenue for the. support of the 
Government, and that there were many other articles which had 
been lefton the dutiable list, which, according to the Democratic 
doctrine, should have been placed on the free list. I had then 
said that it was not a tariff-for-revenue bill, because it would not 
raise sufficient revenue for the maintenance of the Government 
by duties upon importsin connection with other sources of reve- 
nue, such as the ordinary system of internal taxation, which has 
been in force for a number of years, the revenues derived from 
the sale of public lands, and other sources of revenue, and that 
in their dilemma the House of Representatives and the Senate 
Committee on Finance had undertaken to provide for the large 
deficit of revenue that would be otherwise occasioned by the bill 
by the imposition of an income tax, and Ewas discussing that 
tax when the Senate adjourned. 

Since I yielded the floor on Saturday there has come under 
my notice a report of an interview with a prominent member of 
the Senate on the other side of the Chamber, which I had not 
seen before, but with which I presume nearly all the Senators 
on that side of the Chamber are familiar, from which it appears 
that I am not alone in regard to my views of the character of 
the pending bill. I said on Saturday that nearly all the speeches 
which had n made on the other side of the Chamber seemed 
to be in opposition to the bill. Some Senator on this side asked 
me if I knew of a Senator on that side of the Chamber who was 
pleased with the bill as it is now framed, and I had to answer 
that I did not know of such a Senator, and I have yet to learn of 
a Senator on that side of the Chamber who is pleased with the 
bill. I will read an extract from this article, which purports to 
be u report of an interview with the junior Senator from Ohio 

Baron], which was originally published in the Cincinnati 
quirer, a ocratic newspaper. After the Senator had re- 
ferred to the calling of the special session of Congress on the 
Tth of August, the interviewer asked: 
e— 


Meaning the President— 
referred to tariff reform in his message to it. 


That is to the special session. The Senator from Ohio is re- 
ported as saying: 
That had been imposed. upo: 
7 he double verdict of ; ; 
—.— t < . st the peopleelacting successtvely a 


A ore re the Sherman 
act, “There was general disappointment that the repeat had so Ute Visible 


@ffec 
I will interpolate the extract by saying that I never believed 
that.the repeal of the Sherman aa have sig visible or 
country. Ifor one do 


sensible effect upon the industries of the 


I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon a 


not believe that it was the Sherman act which caused our busi- 
financial 


ness and disturbances. I believed that our business 
disturbances were caused by the threat of hostile tariff legisla- 
tion. As I read our history and the history of every other coun- 
try, when you disturb business industries, when you prostrate 
business, when you bring on that condition of affairs in a coun- 
try by which 8 are forced, then there are always finan- 
cial disturbances; banks fail and moneyed institutions suspend 
whenever the great industries of the country suspend opera- 
tions: 
Itis my opinion that the legislation was remedial only. 


If it was remedial, I fail to see the effect of it. 

The worid is resolved upon a shrinkage of prices, and no fiscal legislation, 
no act ot u mere government, can alter the public opinion of civilization. 

The Senator from Ohio is mistaken about that. Itis not the 
world that is resolved on a shrinkage of prices. It is the Dem- 
ocratic party; it is the element that controls Congress to-day. 
It is the majority in Congress that is resolved on a shrinkaye 
of prices. He says, continuing: 

Wheat at $1 a bushel, cotton at 10 cents a pound, are things ef the past. 
The present and r gahn measure of wheat is 50 cents and of cotton 5 
cents, corresponding to the new scale of prices for all other productions. 

I should like to ask my Democratic friends what has become 
of all their pee to the people of this country? I supposed 
from what I had heard of the Democratic doctrine upon the 
tariff that every Democrat believed that whenever the tariff 
was reformed in accordance with the declarations of the Demo- 
cratic platform, whenever the robber tariff was stricken down, 
then we were to have prosperous times in this country and that 
tho farmers were to par. 

Mr. GRAY. Wehave not stricken it down. 

Mr. DOLPH. No; the Senator has not stricken it down, but 
ou are proceeding to strike it down. Here is a Senator who 
olds a seat in this Chamber on the side of the Senator from 

Delaware who says that wheat at 81 a bushel and cotton at 10 
cents a pound are things of the past; that “the present and 
prospective measure of wheat is 50 cents and of cotton 5 cents, 
corresponding to the new scale of prices for all ether produc- 
tions.“ 

The Senator whose interview is published here must be a 
heretic. He can not be in accord with his party. He is not 
lauding the Democratic policy of free trade. He is not predict- 
ing prosperous times for the 3 and the cotton - raĩser on ac- 
count of the ascendancy of the Democratie party. But, to pro- 
ceed, the interviewer says: 

Then wages must also fall? 

Certainly— 

Says the Senator— 

Labor is but an element in the horizontal scale of decline. 

I thought it was the great purpose of the Demacratic ty in 
reforming the tariff to increase the wages of labor. I thought 
they had been contending for years that the laborer was op- 
pressed, and that the manufacturers and employers of labor were 
profiting by 8 8 3 the condition of the laborer and the 
man to poverty, but here comes the junior Senator from Ohio 
and says, ‘‘certainly, wages must fall.” 

Labor is but an element in the horizontal scale of decline, 


The Senator continues: 


Well. the regular session of congress pressed on to revise the tariff. It 
was not done in a way to give satisfaction to the sensitive body of the 1215 
ple. A small subcommittee, rather in secrecy, worked out the Wilson bill. 


Let me repeat that statement. It comes from sueh a source 
that I wish to emphasize it, that the people of this country may 
know how this iniquitous bill was treme: 


A small subcommittee, rather in secrecy, worked out the Wilson bill. 


The Senator says: 


When the House bill came up to the Senate three Senators set themselves 
aside in secrecy to formulate such a measure as would suit their — 7 
localities—Mr. MILLS of Texas, Mr. Jones of Arkansas, and Mr. 0 
Missourt; they consulted nobody. or anybody, as they pleased. They went 
off by themselves and arranged to put on the free list su coal, iron, etc, 
The active and versatile and vigorous States like Ohio, Now York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Michigan, and the New land States were not allowed 
to say one word, while Louisiana sugar and West Virginia coal were taken 
aboard the private committee’s prize vessel. They needed FAULKNER and 
CAMDEN. At this juncture I went to see the President. 


No wonder the Senator from Ohio called on the President. 
He was powerless here, and he knew how the President had 
caused the repeal of the Sherman law to be put through the 
Senate, and of course he went to the only source there was for 
help. He called on the President. 


“ZT went to see the President and called his attention to the narrow and 
local VOT os subcommittee was rarae ut a national tarif, while great 
States like Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, New Jersey, and Massachusetts 
wore entering their protest by unprecedented —.— exceeding those of 
the war, against the closing of the doors of the Committee to their 
employers and hands.“ 
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Evidently the Senator from Ohio did not agree with the mem- 
bers of the committee who got up in the Senate and stated sub- 
stantially that they knew more about the tariff than all those 

le who wanted to inform them in regard to it, and that they 

id not propose to have their time occupied b; the complaints 

of the robber barons, who were never satisfied with the tariff 
and always wanted increases in it. 

“When was this?“ 

The interviewer asked. 

“Tt was near the last of February“ 

Says the Senator. 

“What did the President say!“ 

He was annoyed at the way things were being done, while he did not want 
to interfere.” 

It seems there had been a reformation over in the White 
House. The President is not too old to learn. Experience is 
said to be a dear teacher, but sometimes it is a pretty effectual 
teacher, if this is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I ask the Senator from Oregon from 
whom he reads? 
nu DOLPH. Iam reading from what purports to be an in- 

view 

Mr. HARRIS. An interview with whom? 

Mr. DOLPH. An interview with the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. BricE]—— 

Mr. HARRIS. That is just what I wanted to know. I wished 
to know from whom the Senator was reading. 

Mr. DOLPH. A Democratic member of the Senate; one of 
your colleagues on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. H S. I understand the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The interview was published in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, was it not? 

Mr. DOLPH. It was published originally in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

r.CHANDLER. A good Democratic paper. 
Mr.DOLPH. Yes. 
He saw the mistakes that were being made and the loss of support.“ 


That is, the President did. 


“The President has not expressed his views about any bill. He will sign 
any revision of the tariff they pass.” 


He is easier to please on the tariff than he was on silver. 
= ores then went into the Finance Committee’s Blue Beard chamber?“ 
“g I demanded thatthe revision of the tariff be upon lines of consid- 
eration of the greater States of the Union, of which New York and Ohio 
were most representative. The two New York Senators, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. GORMAN, and myself were the most active. 

I am glad to know that the Senator from Ohio is supported by 
the able and eminent Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. 


“We obtained the concession that we should have the right to offer amend- 
ments. The Senate will debate the Senate bill for two months. Then it will 
go to conference.” 


Well, we will see how good a prophet the Senator from Ohio 
is. The bill may go toa conference in two months and it may 
not. I express no opinion on that point. 


“Theconferencecommittee will sit continuously in some large room acces- 
sible to both Houses.” 


That is good news. Whether the room will be accessible to 
members on both sides of the Senate Chamber is another ques- 
tion. It will be an improvement over the self-constituted com- 
mittee of three who framed the bill if it is. 

“Now, Mr. BRICE,”— 


Says the interviewer— 

“su pee this tariff agitation had never been broached by Mr. Cleveland. 
Would it now be adopted as party policy?“ 

“Perhaps not.” 

I think after the experience we have had that probably it 
would not. Cleveland crossed the: Rubicon when he committed 
8 its present policy. 4 

r.GRAY. He committed it to two great victories. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE] says: 

“But there is no way to go back,” 

“Yet this bill might be defeated by a few determined Northern men?” 

“It might 

Says the Senator. 

“Our best hold isto amend it. Uf the amendments are beaten those who 
* N them will probably vote for the bill.“ 

. BRICE observed: “Ishall vote for free raw and refined sugar, I am 
not settled how I shall vote on the income tax.“ 

“Will not the Republicans probably get both Houses soon and recommence 
high tariff agitation?’ 

“Probably.” 


I think now that may prove to be a correctprophecy. I shall 
not dispute it. 
“But with Cleveland to veto their bills, t 
a nxt ee apm Fo e ls, the pending tariff measure will 
1 las gomg to bring about good times?” 


The Senator from Ohio not only disagrees with the prophe- 


prices 


cies of the party of 'good times for the farmer and goo 
the pend- 


for wheat and cotton, but he says no, the passage o 
ing bill is not going to bring about good times. 

“As an immediate or even speedy resuscitation of industry and prosperit; 
it will fail. But becoming the law, expressing what the people demande 
Congress to do, business will take the revised tariff for the nucleus,” 

I suppose for a foundation to build upon is what the Senator 
supposed, and will adapt itself to the new and changed con- 
dition of the new tariff. 

“It will be a thorn in 1894, will heal up some in 1895, and by 1896 will prob- 
ably be accepted as a philosophical necessity, and give our party the thanks 
of people who then liye.” 

He seems to be doubtful whether there will be many living 
by 1895 under the operations of the pending bill. 


" Why did the elections yesterday all over the North smite the Democracy?” 
“Partly the recoil of the people from their own act, seeing that it brought 
them a period of inconvenience; partly the disappointment of farmers at 
falling prices; and partly the cooling off of the ardor of office aspirants." 
But the defeats of the party were general and excessive?” 


Says the interviewer. 
interview. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] the other day in 
his speech stated that there would be reductions in the existing 
revenues derived under the McKinley act. I will read the table 
of reductions he stated. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


Wednesday, April 25, 1894. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr, President, when I was compelled to yield 
the floor on Monda; Sree, alter having pve my respects to 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE], uoted him as an 
authority 8 the character of the pending measure and 
the manner in which it has been made, I was about to read a 
statement from the speech of the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, to show the reductions in the revenue which were pro- 
posed by the bill, and from what class of importations they were 
to be taken; butsince Iyielded the floor I have thought perhaps 
it would be well to put another Democratic witness on the stand 
to show what is the real character of this bill, how it was made 
up, and how it is regarded by some of the leading members of 
the party now in the majority in both branches of Congress. 

A dis uished member of the House of Representatives, 
Hon. Tom L. JOHNSON of Ohio, did me the honor last evenin 
to send me copies of twoof his speeches. Ihave been intereste 
in reading them, and I have no doubt the Senate will be inter- 
ested in hearing what he has to say about this bill. He seems 
to be quite in accord with the junior Senator from Ohio, and I 
ered bn upon the floor to-day in close communication with that 

nator. 

The distinguished member from Ohio said: 


Mr. Chairman, we of the Democratic party went before the country in 
1892, asserting that the existing tariff was wrong in princi 


ing it with creating trusts, s 
enforced idleness, lessening w and 

monstrous fortunes, and pledg ourselves to abolish it if the American 
people gave us authority. They did give us authority, and then our haste 
to repeal oppressive taxes subsided, and instead of flying at the throat of 
protected barons and robber trusts the great Democratic party began, as it 
were, to wag its tail and look for crumbs. 


That is a good comparison, I know of but one animal, wild or 
domestic, that wags its tail when it looks for crumbs. I shall 
not undertake to state what the language means here, but it is 
an interesting comparison. : 

Mr. FRYE. I should not feel delicate about it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iwill not name it; I will leave it to be inferred. 
Proceeding, he says: 


It was the duty of a party coming into power on such 
aconjuncture to have proceeded without a moment's delay to the radical 
revision of the tarif. Mr. Cleveland had shown the sa; ty and courage 
the situation demanded the ink would not have been dry on the commissions 
of his Secretaries ere Co would have been called into extra session to 
relieve the country of its burdens of taxation. But instead of that we pro- 
ceeded to reston our laurels and divide the spoils, and the nation was treated 
to thespectacle of a President and a Sone having power to remove crush- 
ing burdens, devoting their energies to the discussion of personal claims to 


petty places. 
If that is not a slander on the great Democratic party it gives 
them a pretty bad character. 


The first clear duty having been neglected there came the opportunity of 
the extra session. It was the imperative need of the Democratic majority 
to have been prepared with a ta: bill by the time the silver question was 
settled, so that instead of adjourning we —. ah atonce have gone to work 
upon it, and by this time have had it through the House and far on its way 
in the Senate, thus saving, at least as far as we are concerned, all these 
weeks of disastrous delay and uncertainty. But again, General Timidity 
led the Democratic hosts, and again we procrastinated, 


General Timidity seems to be a more dangerous man to the 
community than General Coxey. The Democratic party seems 


Ido not care to read more from the 


8, impoverishing labor, 


ledges and at such 
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to bo worse on the industries of the country than Coxey's army, 
if we take Mr. JOHNSON as authority. 
(At this point Mr. GRAY raised the question of order that it 


is not in order for a Senator to read from or comment upon a 
8 h madein the House of Representatives during the present 
Congres: and the point of order was sustained.) 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam very sorry that the decision of the Senate 
has deprived itself of what I had in store for it. I hope that I 
have sufficiently added, if not to the reputation, to the notoriety 
of the gentleman referred to,so that Senators will read the 
speech for themselves and will not suffer an irreparable loss by 
what has been excluded. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] in his speech re- 


83838383533388 


On flax, hemp, and jute manufactur: 
On woolen manufactures -........ 
On manufactures -.. 


8888888888888 


With a vast territory extending from ocean to ocean and from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf; with great quantities of almost every 
mineral found beneath the surface of the earth; with almost 
aar agricultural product raised in the temperate and the semi- 
tropical regions; with great establishmentsfor the manufacture 
of chemicals, with skilled chemists, it is proposed to reduce the 
duties on chemicals until we shall lose by the reduction a mil- 
lion dollars upon the importations of chemicals alone. Willan 
member of the committee arpian this proposed reduction? 
Will any member of the committee tell how the people of the 
United States are to be benefited by reducing the duties upon 
chemicals till we lose a million dollars in revenue? 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


Thursday, April £6, 1894. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, yesterday when I was fortunate 
enough to obtain the floor to continue my remarks, I had read a 
statement made by the distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES], the chairman of the Committee on Finance, of the 
reductions in the revenue which it wassupposed the pending meas- 
ure would make should it become a law. After referring to the 
first item, a reduction of revenue upon chemicals of $1,000,000, 
having called attention to the fact that we in this country 
large ee eee engaged in the manufacture 
of chemicals, and skilled chemists, and an abundance of almost 
all the minerals found within the crust of the earth, and a great 
variety of agricultural products, almostevery vegetable product 
found in the temperate and the north tropical regions of the 
earth, I had said that I should like to have some member of the 
Finance Committee tell me why it was proposed to reduce duties 
upon chemicals to a point where there would be a loss of revenue 
on the importation of chemicals of $1,000,000. The members of 
the committee were silent, but my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
PALMER] volunteered {erpat for them and took the floor, and 
if I had not learned by ing the Congressional Directory that 
he was not bornin New England I should have believed he was a 
zanto; because he undertook to answer my question by asking 
another. 

As I could get no answer to my question, I will state why I do 
not think the committee should have reported such a bill, or 
that we should reduce the duty upon chemicals so as to reduce 
the revenue derived from that source $1,000,000. 

In the first place, we need the revenue. The Treasury is 
bankrupt, and our friends on the other side declare that the 
are in favor of a tariff for revenue. Vet it is proposed by this bi 
deliberately to reduce the revenues to the extent of $1,000,000 
by the reduction of the duties upon chemicals. 

In the next place, if the amount of chemicals are imported un- 
der the pending measure should it become a law into this coun- 
try which have produced this 81, 000, 000 of revenue annually, the 
reduction will be a 1300 to the foreign manufacturer or to the 
importer of $1,000,000. 

en, again, every one knows thatif the duties are reduced 
and protection removed from the American production the im- 
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portations will be much larger, and every dollar’s worth of chem- 
icals we import into this country will be to that extent destruc- 
tive of an American industry. 

The next item in the list was pottery; the third item was glass. 
On i porer itis proposed to reduce the revenue derived from 
duties $1,900,000, and on glass $1,500,000. If I could get it, I 
should like some explanation as to why this reduction is pro- 
posed. The pottery and the glass industries of this country are 
great and growing industries. They afford employment to a 

reat many people. There are manufactures in Ohio, as our 

riend the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE] would no doubt 
tell us about if he were present. 5 the proposed redue- 
tion of duties on pottery is one of his objections to the bill. 
There are manufactures in New Jersey, which may account for 
the objections which come from that quarter. These establish- 
ments manufacture as fine pottery as is manufactured in the 
world—good enough atleast for American citizens. It is pro- 
posed by this bill that a blow shall be dealt at that great indus- 
try; that its further development in this country shall be re- 
tarded; that citizens of the State of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, who I see is now doing me the honor to listen to me, shall 
be deprived of employment and thatit shall be given to the man- 
ufacturers of potteryin other countries. 

There was a witness before a committee of another body, to 
whose testimony I will refer. I shall be alittle careful how Ian- 
nounce the author of anything I undertake to read hereafter 
for I do not know how far the new rule is going to operate. 1 
say new rule; it is the rule which has been enforced by the Sen- 
ate. It is not a rule of the Senate. There is no such rule of 
the Senate. It is a mere opinion of some self-constituted au- 
thority on parliamentary law. But there was a witness before 
a certain committee in certain legislative body who was a potter, 
and lived in Baltimore, Md. He stated that he was an English- 
man; that he had been engaged in the pottery business for thirty- 
five years; that he had been a manager of an establishment for ten 
years in Great Britain and twelve years in the United States; 
and he said to the committee the great objection we have to the 
reduction of the duty on pottery is that it will be a blow struck 
atlabor. He went on to describe to the committee the differ- 
ence between the wages of laborers in England engaged in the 
roves ea of pottery and those engaged init in the United 

tates. 

There was another witness before the same committee. He 
is not a manufacturer of pottery; he is a laborer and he came 
before the committee to voice the wishes and protests of the 
laboring men, to supplement what had been said by the man- 
agers of the great industries themselves. He said: 

We ask that the present duty be maintained, chiefiy from the fact that if a 
reduction should take place it would affect the wages of the operatives in 
this country. We haye never received as much wages at any time as weare 
at present. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield tothe Senator from Illinois? 
8 E OREH Iam always glad to yield to the Senator from 

inois. 

Mr. PALMER. Did any of these witnesses speak of the effect 
of the reduction of duties upon those who consume the articles? 
What would be the effect upon them? 

Mr.DOLPH. L have heard that argument a great many times, 
We have a great deal of talk about the consumer and the pro- 
ducer. Every man, woman, and child in the United States is a 
consumer; and if this country is to be prosperous every man 
every woman, and every child when old enough to labor mus 
poe aproducer. Every man who is a consumer should be a 
producer. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly; but I should like to answer one 
question at a time. 

Mr. PALMER. Iwish to repeat the question I asked before. 
Did any of the witnesses whom the Senator has quoted under- 
take to state what would be the effect of these reductions upon 
the consumer? Are they benefited by it at all? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, the consumers are not benefited. No con- 
sumer in the United States is benefited by consuming anything 
that is produced abroad. No consumer in the United States is 
benefited by any law which compels the production abroad of 
the necessaries of life. Every consumer in the United States 
is benefited by a law which secures the production within the 
United States of the things which he consumes. 

This attempt to draw a distinction between the consumer and 
the producer, this assumption that because a single product of 
labor may be made higher temporarily by protection somebody 
is injured, is an old Democratic argument. We say that when 
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employment is given to labor, when we manufacture at home 
what we consume, then everybody in the country is benefited, 
then the whole nation is benefited, and national prosperity is pro- 


moted, and every individual of the nation is made prosperous. 
No class in the country can profit at the expense of another 


class. 

Mr. President, do you suppose the poor men to-day who are 
marching upon the national capital, do you suppose the crowds 
who march through the streets of our great cities, demanding 
labor and bread, care whether the price of pottery shall be 

ter or less? No, sir. What ro want is such a condition 
this country thatall industries shall be started and their labor 
will be employed, so that they can market what they have tosell, 
their daily labor, in order that they may buy their daily bread. 
What ditference does it make to the poor people, the laboriag 
people, out of employment in this country ay, whether pot- 
tery is dear or cheap or whether anyth else that they use is 
cheap or dear, if they have nothing to buy with? The great 
problem in this country wader is to put something into the 
kets of the laboring man to buy with. The protective policy 
oes that by building up the pottery industry as well as the 
manifold industries this country, and thus giving employ- 
ment to labor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senatorfrom Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish, on the question of pottery, to call 
the attention of the Senator from Oregon to a practical fact that 
came to my observation two weeksago. I have arelative inthe 
city of New York who has ben an importer of pottery forabout 
twenty-five years. I happened to be in the city two weeks ago, or 
thereabouts. and called upon him, and inquired how he was get- 
ting along in business. Hesaid,‘‘ lam not making nearly so much 
money as I used to make.” Iasked why. Hesaid,‘* Because the 
increased product of the potteries in this country and the com- 
petition that has resulted therefrom have reduced the price of 
my goods to such an extent that I am not making nearly so much 
money as I used to make some years ago.” Soin this case, asin 
many other cases, when we encourage and develop an industry 
at home it prevents the foreign producer from making his prices 
in our sa any higher and it actually reduces the p to 
the American consumer. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is the fact in regard to a great many 
other products of our country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will add that evidently the Senator 
from Illinois is not aware of the fact or he would not have inter- 
rupted the Senator from Oregon to ask him the question he did. 

r. HIGGINS. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon to the fact in connection with a very impor- 
tant industry, the kaolin industry. Clay fromthe kaolin mines 
furnishes the raw material for the Trenton potteries. If the 
Trenton potteries should be closed our kaolin mines would be 
closed. Under the McKinley law the rate of duty on kaolin ay 
is. I think, $3 aton. In the pending bill it is treated with enoug 
kindly consideration to be, I think, $2 a ton. That I attribute 
to the fact that there is an important kaolin interest in North 
Carolina, so, Mr. President, Delaware makes her bow to North 
Carolina and returns thanks. 

Mr. DOLPH. Delaware is more fortunate than some other 
Northern States. 

When interrupted I was rending: from the testimony of Mr. 
Walker, a laboring man engaged in the pottery business. He 
said later on: k 


We believe as workingmen, that seeing as we receive over 60 per cent dif- 
ference in wages between the man paid in England, France, and Germany 
in several branches of our industry. that we oucht to be satisded as wage- 
earners. We ask you to consider this. Ina number of States manufactur- 
ers have been we fo to improve their lines of products. Weare producing 
a better grade of goods than has ever been produced before. I h to cor- 
roborate what the manufacturers have d about the matter. We have 
now two potteries in the a Trenton in the hands ot arecelver—namely, 
se and the Brewer—both oldconcerns. They branched out to make 
the higher grade articles and they are now both defunct. That shows that 
this pottery industry is not what it is supposed to be. There is not the 
money to-day in the business that there was several years ago, because com- 
petition has forced prices down in this business. 


This corroborates what the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] has just said. 

Mr. Frank L. Bodine, of e president of the Co- 
hansey Manufacturing Company of New Jersey, made an inter- 
esting statement showing how large a proportion of the value 
of the finished product represents labor skilled and unskilled 
labor. I should judge that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PAL- 


MER] is not aware of the large amount of labor, skilled and un- 
skilled, required for the production of pottery and 
would not have been so 


lass or he 
ous about the consumer, and he would 
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not have talked so little about and taken so little interest in the 
welfare of the producer. This witness says: 

The wages in a hing th „quarrying ding 
the 3 — — ne taina b into boxes, preparing 
the fire clay for use, mining the coal for fuel. together with ths labor o 
transporting, all of which must be paid in addition to wages at the furnaces, 
8 to 20 per cent of the total cost of finished window glass at the 

That is in the manufacture of glass. Iam considering the two 
items together. 


Labor at the works in handling the materials, converting them into 
and assisting the skilled labor adds 20 per cent to the total: cost. gies, 


Now we have 40 per cent in labor. 


Wages paid skilled labor of a high class to finish the materials into mer- 
chantable window glass amounts to 45 per cent additional— 


We have 85 per cent— 


making the amount paid for labor about 85 per cent of the total cost at the 
works, not including plant or interest paid on capital. Such large propor- 
tion of cost paid for wages is muitiplied many fold in effect by supplying 
workmen the means to consume the products of the farm, and to pay other 
labor for homes, clothing, and other necessaries and comforts of life. 

I call the attention of the Senator from Illinois to the fact 
that labor employed in the manufacture of glass represents 85 
per cent of the value of the finished product, and all the wages 
received by these laborers in turn goes, as this witness says, to 
supply the means to purchase and consume the productsof the 
farm, and to pay other laborers for homes, clothing, and other 
necessaries and comforts of life.” 

The next item upon which it is stated the bill will reduce rev- 
enues is that of metals. The revenue derived from duties upon 
imports of metals is to be reduced $12,500,000. I should like to 
ask thechairman of the Committee on Finance what is the aver- 
age duty under the bill upon metals and what is the average 
duty under the existing law upon metals upon which duties are 
to be reduced by the bill? 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator from Oregon will look at 
thes h made by my colleague —— TURPE) a few days ago 
he will get an accurate answer on both of those points. 

Mr. DOLPH. The trouble is I have not the speech at hand; 
and I thought the Senator from Indiana was y to answer 
any question concerning his bill. It certainly represents about 
850,000, 000 of imports of metals. 

Mr. VOORHEES, Will the Senator from Oregon repeat his 
question? I did not catch it exactly. 

Mr. DOLPH. I asked the Senator from Indlana u he was 
able to state what is the average duty proposed upon metals, 
which is to produce this reduction of revenues, and also what 
is the average rate under existing law? 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is 31 and something per cent. I forget 
the fraction; but it is 31 and say, thirty oda hundredths on met- 


8. 

Mr. DOLPH. In the pending measure? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes; that is the ad valorem. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does the Senator from Indiana remember what 
the average duty is under the existing law? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Fifty-eight and something. 

Mr. DOLPH. A reduction of, say, 25 per cent. Then we may 
multiply this fed ore reduction in the revenue substantially by 
four, and it will give us $0,000,000. Therefore, the importation 
of metals at the reduced rate of duty upon which provided by tne 
bill will give us $12,500,000 reduction of revenue, represents 
$50,000,000 in value of imports of metals, largely in its value rep- 
resenting labor. Employment necessary to produce $50,030,000 
of the products of labor of other countries tobe taken from the 
laborers in the United States engaged in this industry. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator from Oregon will allow me 
I will give him an accurate answer now to the question with 
which he honored me. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ishall be pleased to hear the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The average ad valorem under the pres- 
ent law is 58.45 per cent. In the bill as it left the other House 
and came here it was 35.6; inthe bill as it is under discussion 
here it is put down in this publication at 34.52. In point of fact 
it is 31.52. The figure 34” was an incorrect statement, which 
was afterwards corrected by the experts. It is 31.52 per cent. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then I am not far out of the way in my rough 
guess that it would take four times the amount of the proposed 
reduction of revenue in importations of metals to cause such a 
reduction, because the reduction of the duty is about 25 per cent 
ad valorem. There is another thing to be taken into considera- 
tion in connection with that point. With the large decrease of 
duties the importation of the foreign product will be largely in- 
creased, and instead of 850, 000, O00 it may bs 8100, 000, 000 or $150,- 
000,000 of the produet of the laborers of other countries that will 
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de imported under the pending measure, should it become a law, 
tosupply our o] wants, to drive from our own markets the home 
uct, to deprive our on people of employment in producing: 
e articles for themselves. a 
Mr. Joseph Whurton, chairman: and vice-president. of the 
American [ron and Steel Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., was 
also a witness before the committee to which L have already re- 
ferred, and he made some very interesting statements in regard. 
to the magnitude of this great industry of iron and steel.. He 
said: 


pig iron, bar iron, 


over twenty-nine S ma 
This industry has run over twenty- —— rth to South and 


steel, eto., aud is widely disseminated, therefore, from 
from East to West. E 5 

He said that the number of workmen engaged in this great 
industry was 450,000, and estimating that every workingman 
had five others dependent upon him, he said that the number 
of people in this country dependent upon this industry. was 
2,250,000; that there was that number of American citizens 
directly interested in the production of the manufactures of 
iron and steel alone; and I do not know how many other prod- 
ucts are included under the head of metals. This proposed re- 
duction of duties upon imports of metals is a blow aimed at this 
great army of laborers.and the prosperity of this large number 
of American citizens. 

The same witness also madea 1 statement of the reason 
why we should prefer in our tariff legislation our own citizens 
to those engaged in producing abroad the necessary articles 
which we consume; and his statement will bear onal He 
says: 

These foreigners, the men who make goods to send to America, are not 
citizens of this country ami are not amenable to our laws. pea are mot 
liable to conseription, or drafting. or auything of that kind, for filling up 
our armies in cane of war. They pay no tax of any sort into this Govern- 
ment, and merely to equalize their case with that of our working people it 
is simply just to our working people that those foreign competitorsof theirs 


should pay to the United States Treasury something in the nature of a tax 
for the pri viloge ot coming in hero. and. as l say, they do it. [Itdoesnotvcome 
out ot pockets of the American consumer. 


lam sorry my friend from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] has gone. 
That statement, coming from such a source, I think: would be 
profitable to him. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Who is it that says that? 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. Joseph Wharton. 

Mr. LINDSAY. In what business is he engaged? 

Mr. DOLPH. He is in the manufacture of iron and steel. 
Hoe says: 
wae comes out of the pockets of the Europeans; and that we are prepared to 

ow. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Did he say all that? 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, sir; this whole volume of testimony was 
taken in aplace where they did not think they knew so much 
about the tariff as our friends do in the Senate, and were will- 
ing to hear something about it and something about this bill. 
This testimony fortunately has been. printed for our examina- 
tion, or we should have had nothing from the industries of the 
country. 

Now. then, I may speak upon one other point which belongs: to that gen- 
eral treatment of the subject: We hear a grrat deal about class legislation; 
about taking by legislation money out of one man's pocket aud putting it 
into another man's pocket. Now, then, this is a fantasy, a kind of bugaboo, 
and it has no real existence. There is no law which says John Smith shall 
par John Jones so much per annum: there is no law which says John Smith, 


s thinks John Jones is getting too much of this world’s goods, shall not 
go into tho same Iiine ot business: 


That is true. Nobody hasa monopoly of business in this coun- 
try. We hive, I suppose, 65, 000.000 people, and the reserves of 
the banks are larger to-day, I think, than they have ever been 
before in our history. There being no law to prevent John 
Smith from going into a manufacturing enterprise if he thinks 
John Jones is making too much money out of it, the compati- 
tion of 65,000,000 people is sufficient to reduce the price of any 
. ot labor in this country as low as it can be made and 

ower. as in the case of pottery, than it can be profitably made 
with fair wages to labor and such a return to capital as will in- 
duce capital to go into such enterprises; and anybody who wants 
anything cheaper than that lacks in patriotism and in love of 
country. and pre‘ers the people of foreign countries to the peo- 
ple of own. He says: 

The laws are such that any man can go into any kind of business what- 
ever. Any section of the country which thinks another section of the coun- 
try is prospering too greatly will probably tind if he pays attention to the 
subject it can itself go into the manufacture of that not. Just as in the 
South they have found in regard to the iron and steel business. 

Of the world’s production of gs iron in 1832, our nation produced over 
one-third, amounting to 9.157. tons, t England's production, the 
next highest on the which was 6.616,000 tons, out of the total product.of 
all nations amoun! to 26.014.195 tons. Of steel. our country produced over 
one-third of the world's production, amounting to 4,927,541 tons. against Eng- 
land's 3,019.640 tons, out of a total of 12,808.302 tons as the world’s product. 

_ „ The: total value of all our Products in 1892 was. $303.775,629; and 
during the ten years ending in 1890, the aggregate value of the metallic prod- 


‘uct was $2,165,000,310, and nonmetallic $2.461,843.320, the grand total of which 


was $4.687,343,630; and for the year: 1892, $684,778,768 
of the United States, metallic and nonmetallic. 

But still our friends who framed this measure in the House of 
Representatives, and who remodelled it in the Senate, are not 
satisfied with this production of metallic products in the United 
States; apparently they are not satisfied with the ability of this 
country to produce the metallic products whichit consumes, but 
they must tear down the protection in part which the home in- 
dustries have enjoyed under existing laws, and which has led to 
this flourishing condition of the production of minerals, 

Many of the industries engaged. in the manufactured products in fron and 
Steel, which form a large part of the great manufacturing Wealth of this. 
nation. require protection. The capital invested in this great department 
of our industries in 1880. was $230.971,884; and in 1870. it was $121,772,074—in- 
crease in ten years, 8109. 199.810. or 89.63 per cent. The total of the product 


Was 7.205. 140 tons; and the amount of wages paid to the employés was 255, 
476,78. The valus of the produet was 8206, 557.688. 


So much for the metal schedule. This measure, should it be- 
come a law, must inevitably have the effect of diminishing this 
large amount paid in wages to employés en din the pro- 
duction of iron and steel, which, I repeat, is $55,476,785. It will 
take millions, [ do not know how many millions, from the wage- 
earners in the United States and give it to the a earners of 
England and other countries. It will take bread from the 
mouths of our laborers and from their families and give: it to 
the laborers and their families of other countries. 

Then comes the schedule of wood.. Upon importations of ar- 
ticles made of wood there is to bea reduction of $300,000. Ishall 
not dwell upon that at the present time. Wehaveample forests 
for the production of lumber; we have skillful mec cs for 
making everything which can be made of wood, and there is no 
reason why we should take labor from American citizens to give 
it to the laborers of other countries; there is no reason wh 
“we should legislate entirely in the interest of lumber mills an 
lumber manufacturers of Canada as against the lumber estab- 
lishments of Michigan and of Oregon and of Washington. But 
this committee proposes to do that. 

On tobacco it is stated that the reduction of revenues will be 
$3,300,000. A large number of the States of the Union are 
adapted to the culture of tobacco. It gives employment to la- 
borers, and to the very kind of laborers that my friend from Il- 
linois was so solicitous about the other day—the agricultural la- 
borers. It even gives employment to the class which was called 
to my attention yesterday by the Senator from Illinois, the col- 
ored laborers of the South. It is an agricultural product to be 
protected, but by this bill the revenue to be derived from duties 
on imports of tobacco is to be reduced $3,300,000. Our friends 
have been for many years-declaring that our synom of protect- 
ive laws worked against the interest of the farmer, declarin 
that our farmers were not protected by a auty on agricul tur: 
products; but when they get control of both branches of Con» 
gress for the first time in a third of a century and get control 
of the executive branch of this Government, the very first thing 
they do is to report a bill to the Senate by which the revenue 
is 85 be reduced $3,300,000 on importations of an agricultural 
product. 

I shall discuss this provision of the bill and the general polic 
which should prevail in this country concerning the asia 
productions of this country and of the C madian Dominion when 
I come:to discuss later at length, as I intend to do, the question 
of ourrelations with Canada. 

Here is another item. On spirits and wine there is $1,500,000 
of reduction of revenue. The contention has come from the 
other side of the Chamber, if my recollection serves me aright, 
that the burdens of the Government sho ld be laid upon the 
rich, that luxuriesshould be tixed, that wines should be subject 
to high duties, and that on the ordinary necessaries of life the 
dutiesshould below. Wine-growing is a great industry in some 
of the Statesof the Union, in New York, in Ohio, in Missouri, and 
especially in that great State of California, of the productions of 
which we heard so much from my distinguished friend from that 
State Mr. PERKINS] on this floor recently; but this committee 
I suppose it must be in the interest of the poor man, it can not 
be in the interest of the e the interest of the poor 
man proposes to reduce duties upon wines and spirits until there 
will bea falling off in our revenue of $1,500,000 from duties de- 
rived from those articles. 

Some of us have contended, and some of us believe, that wines 
and liquors are proper objects of taxation, because their exces- 
sive use is detrimental to, is injurious to society, injuring the 
physical man. and therefore we should discourage their exces- 
sive use by taxing them; but our friends have ignored all the ar- 
guments they have been making for years in favor of high taxa- 
tion upon those luxuries of life, and propose to redues the du- 
ties upon spirits, wines, eto., until there shall be a falling off in 
the revenues derived from that source of $1,500,000. 


was the mineral product 
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Then comes flax. On flax, hemp, and jute manufactures there 
is $6,000,000 reduction. There is another evidence of the friend- 
ship of the Democratic party for thé poor farmer; and this is 
done at a time when there is such a great depression in agricul- 
ture; when it is no longer profitable to raise wheat, the price of 
wheat being fixed in the London market and by the supply and 
the demand of the world; when it becomes necessary for the 
American farmer to diversify his products, and instead of rais- 
ing a surplus of wheat to send to London and Liverpool to com- 
pete with the wheat raised in the Argentine Republic and in Rus- 
sia, inIndiaand other wheat-producing countries, to raise some- 
ng else in lieu of wheat which he can find a market for at 

ome. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


Friday, April 27, 1894. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I fear the earnest appeal of the 
Senator from Illinois 8 7 85 CULLOM] to the majority in this 
Chamber will be unavailing. ‘‘Ephraim is joined to idols: let 
him alone.” Iwas surprised at the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. McPHERSON] when he asserted substantially, as I under- 
stood him to assert a few moments ago, that no party was pro- 

ing to revise the tariff in such a way as to disregard the fact 
That there was a difference between the standard of wages in 
the United States and in foreign countries. 

Mr. MCPHERSON rose. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will yield prey soon to the Senator. Let 
me finish my statement. I will not take issue with the Senator 
from New Jersey if he states what his position is in regard to 
the tariff. I do not know that I should object if he should un- 
dertake to state what the position of the majority of the Senate 
is, because I do not know What it is, and I do not know whether 
he knows or not. 

Mr. MOPHERSON. I do not speak for other Senators. 

Mr.DOLPH. When he undertakes to state what the position 
of his party is upon that question, if he does, I have a right to 
take issue with him. I think the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS] is an exponent of the position of the Democratic party 
upon the question of the tariff, and not the Senator from New 


Jersey. 

At the national Democratic convention at Chicago .n 1892, a 
resolution was reported by the committee on resolutions to the 
convention which was substantially the same in effectas the res- 
olution adopted by the national Democratic convention in 1888, 
a resolution which declared substantially that it was not the in- 
tention of the Democratic party in revising the tariff to sud- 
denly destroy industries which had been built up under a long 
system of protection, a resolution which reco, ed that there 
was a difference in the standard of wages in this country and in 
foreign countries. Mr. Neal, of Ohio, as was stated here to-da, 
by the distinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY 
moved to strike out this resolution from the platform as reported 
by the committee and to insert a resolution which declared in 
substance that protection was robbery and unconstitutional. 

So the Democratic national convention, which speaks for the 
Democratic party, in 1892 would not declare at least that it was 
not the intention of the party to strike down the protected in- 
dustries suddenly, but by implication declared that it was its 
intention doso. It would not passa resolution that recognized 
the difference between the standard of wagesin the United States 
and in foreign countries, but in lieu of such a resolution adopted 
a resolution declaring that protection was robbery and unconsti- 
tutional, and every man who is loyal to the Democratic party 
approves of this declaration, and every member of the Senate 
who believes that the Neal resolution truly expressed the doc- 
trine of the Democratic party upon the question of protectionis 
bound by his oath as a Senator to strike down protection and to 
obey the Constitution. 

ow, Mr. President, there can be no misunderstanding about 
what protection is. It is idle to say that any party in thiscoun- 
try does to-day or ever did advocate any tariff system which 
levied duties producing revenue in excess of that required for 
the economical administration of the Government—levied duties 
for protection alone which would provide unnecessary revenue. 
Po paty ever contended for that sort of tariff legislation. As 
I said the other day (I dislike to repeat myself, but I will do it 
very briefly), the party which advocates the protective policy, 
advocates the imposition of duties upon articles which come 
competition with articles producedinthe United States, because 
they say that that system of tariff duties, while it provides the 
necessary revenue for the support of the Government may be 
discriminatingly laid upon products which come in competition 
with products produced by ourselves, and so protect our indus- 


tries and give employment to American labor. 
And, sir, the opposite of that doctrine, the doctrine that de- 
clares that protection is a robbery and is unconstitutional is 


free trade. Those who advocate a tariff for revenue do not pro- 
pore that our custom-houses shall be abolished; that we shall no 

ae F levy duties upon imports; but that doctrine carried to its 
logical conclusion and advocated on this floor by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. MILLS], and, as I said the other day, advocated 
by Mr. Manningand by all the distinguished advocates of tariff 
for revenue only is thatdutiesshall be levied upon articles which 
we do not produce. 

I take issue with the Senator from New Jersey. I haveheard 
a great deal of late in regard to what the policy of the Demo- 
cratic party is. The policy of the Democratic party isannounced 
in its platform—tariff for revenue only; tariff duties levied upon 
articles that we do not produce. The Senator from Texas said 
if he had the making of this bill or had hisown way duties would 
be levied upon tea and coffee and articles we do not produce, and 
Saar A he is an exponent of the Democratic doctrine upon the 

It is true that in the national Democratic convention the dele- 
gates from the State of New Jersey voted ‘‘nay” on the Neal 
resolution, and very oy they represented the opinion of the 
Democratic party of New Jersey; but 564 delegates voted “yea” 
to 342 voting “nay,” and they declared the principles of the 
Democratic party, leaving no option to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, Hid wiser | a State that was defeated in the national con- 
vention, upon this question. 

Mr. PLATT. May I make a single suggestion to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish to suggest that every Senator, I think 
without exception, who has spoken on the other side of the 
Chamber, has said, and insisted upon it, that the measure now 
before the Senate, with the amendments proposed by the Senate 


«| committee, was a Democratic measure, and has also said that he 


did not like the bill in a good many respects. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, we have the extraordinary spectacle of a 
bill reported from a committee of the Senate, a majority of 
which is composed of Senators from the other sideof the Cham- 
ber, which is not satisfactory to a single Democratic Senator. 

Mr. PLATT. And yet it is a Democratic measure. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, it is a Democratic measure. 

Yesterday when I yielded the floor reluctantly to the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] to move an ad- 

ournment, I was showing to the Senate how inconsistent the 
mocratic majority of the Committee on Finance was pretend- 
ing all the while to be the friendsof the farmer, to so reduce the 
duties upon flax and manufactures of flax, and the manufactures 
of other products of agriculture that there should be a loss of 
$5,000,000 of revenue. I now for a moment consider another 
item of the proponat reduction of revenue that is in the state- 
ment which 8 from the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Voor- 
HEES]. It is claimed that this measure, should it become a law, 
will reduce the revenue derivedfrom duties on the importations 
of cotton manufactures $3,450,000. 

Why is the duty on manufactures of cotton to be reduced? 
Cotton is one of the great staple productions of this country. It 
is a bulky article, transported at great cost. 

We export largely of raw material to be manufactured abroad. 
Now, one great tax upon the producers and consumers of this 
country is the cost of transportation, and the great problem for 
legislators to-day is how we shall decrease this tax upon con- 
sumers and producers. To that end we appropriate annually 
millions of dollars for the improvement of our great water ways 
that water transportation may be brought into free competition 
with railroad transportation. We pass laws for regulating the 
transportation of products from State to State. In other ways 
we seek to lighten the burdens of the people of this country who 
prodnae and who consume caused by the great cost of transpor- 
tation. 

Now, when we import manufactures of cotton, the consumer 
has to pay for the cost of the transportation of the raw material 
to Liverpool or to some other foreign port and then pay the 
cost of the transportation of the manufactured product back to 
the United States before it can reach the consumer. The best 
way to decrease this tax upon the consumer and the 8 
to get rid of this cost of transportation, has been found to be to 
manufacture the unmanufactured article where it is produced 
and so give employment to laboring men where the article is 
produced in the manufacture of the article, and thus have to 
pay the cost of transportation but one way, and that in the dis- 
tribution of the manufactured product to other countries for 
consumption. 

Mr. MCPHERSON rose. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does the Senator from New Jersey desire to 
interrupt me? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to make an inquiry of the 
Senator, if it would not interfere with him? 
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Mr. DOLPH. Not at all. I shall be glad to yield to the Sen- 


ator. 

Mr. MCPHERSON, In the plan and methods marked outfor 
his speech I find he is inveighing very largely against the pend- 
ing billfor reducing the duty on cotton goods from 55 per cent 
down to 38 per cent, and he thinks he is making a strong plea 
for the protection of American labor. As I understand the Sen- 
ator he takes the same view that all Senators upon the other 
side have taken in this discussion, that it is the protection of 
American labor and nothing else that is atissue. Let me ask 
the Senator this question. If labor gets 38 per cent in the cost 
of the product, will that protect the wages of labor, as against 
foreign labor? 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator knows very well how I stand on 
the question of protection. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Allow me to say one word more, because 
I think it will be necessary for the Senator to have the fact to 
answer my question correctly. 

Mr. DOLEH. Very well, [ yieid to the Senator. 

Mr. McCPHERSON. I wish to say to the Senator that by tes- 
timony which can not be impeached (and if I can get the ear of 
the Senate some morning I will give the testimony) labor in the 
manufacture of cotton goods on the whole average in that sched- 
ule does not exceed 30 ber cent. Now, sir, in 1892, in the pres- 
ence of an outraged and indignant Republican people, who fol- 
lowed you to the convention at Minneapolis, and demanded a 
pale high of the tariff duties from the McKinley law of 1890, you 
put in your party platform a plank of this character; you de- 
clared that the measure of the tariffshould be equal to the wages 
of labor between laborers in foreign countries and in this coun- 


eh camped on the same ground where the Democratic party 
stood in 1884 and 1888; and you did not dare to go into the cam- 
paign until you had assured the people of the country that it 
was yourintention to revise your own tariff, because to do other- 
wise meant defeat; and defeat you got notwithstanding. 

Now, I want to have the Senator answer me one question if he 
will, and I ask it in the most courteous manner, will 38 per cent 
on these cotton goods cover the difference in wage cost, when I 
tell you I will prove it, that it is more than the entire wage 
cost, and all you ask for is to make it equal to the difference? 
If 38 per cent will not protect the wages of labor and will not 
give protection in this country, then it is necessary, and you 
must admit it, that if the foreigner comes here with his cotton 

oods he must pay 38 per cent into the public Treasury before 
fs can sell a dollar’s worth of those goods. 

Mr. DOLPH. I thought it was the consumer and not the for- 
eigner. Does the Senator wish to stand by that? 

. MCPHERSON. Ido, for the importer gets it back out of 
the consumer, of course. 

Mr. FRYE. I should like to ask the Senator from New Jer- 
sey what he means when he says that 30 per cent will cover the 
difference in labor cost? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I say that according to the best testi- 
mony obtainable—and it is the best that human ingenuity can 
devise—and I may add it is truthful and reliable. 

Mr. FRYE. I heard the Senator. 

Mr. McPHERSON. It is the very best that genius can in- 
vent in thiscountry. A census report made by the Senator's own 
party, another report made by the Commissioner of Labor, a 
gentleman equal to whom there is no authority in Europe or 
America, acting under a resolution of Congress, and who inves- 
tigated the labor cost in the industries in this country and Europe. 
He took the representative industries in textiles, metals, and 
things of that character, everything in which this protective 
controversy is concerned, and with what result? Ihave in my 
desk a number of statements made by him, prepared by him, 
compiled by him from his own report, in which he shows con- 
alastra that labor in cotton goods does not receive over 30 per 
cent of the entire cost of the product. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator has not answered my question. 
What kind of cotton goods is it that receives only 30 per cent? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. All cotton goods. 

Mr. FRYE. How could that be found? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Shirtings, sheetings, drillings. Each 
one of them is put underitsappropriate head. Moreover, I will 
tell the Senator another thing. 

Mr. FRYE. Does the Senator mean that is the average, or 
what does he mean? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I mean in the manufacturing of sheet- 
ings, if you please, or shirtings—those are, I believe, commercial 
designations. If you will take fifty or one hundred establishments 
said to be representative establishments in the United States, 
representing the highest development in point of machinery, 
representing the highest degree of skill that itis possible to find 
within the United States, and take the average labor cost in all 


those one nundred establishments by expert accountants going 
in and taking the testimony from the books and from the state- 
ments of the manufacturers themselves—and certainly nomanu- 
facturer in this country will be adjudged guilty of making the 
wage rate any lower than it is, because it is for his interest to 
keep it as high as possible in order to sustain the protective s 
tem- say that is established by that kind of testimony, by the 
testimony of Mr. Wadlin, of the State of Massachusetts, and I 
think the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] can inform 
us whether that gentleman is an authority upon these ques- 
tions. 

Now, take the testimony of the three Government officers, 
holding different positions, acting under Government and State 
authority, and from all these statements you will find there is 
searcely a variation between them in respect of labor cost in 
these goods. I say if that is not testimony then whatisthe use 
of our census and other reports? What is the use of sending 
people all over the United States and Great Britain and the 
continent of Europe for the purpose of ascertaining the differ- 
ence in wage cost if no account is to be taken of it, evenafter it 
is ascertained from the books of the manufacturers themselves? 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr.FRYE. If the Senator from Massachusetts will allow me 
I want to get an answer to my inquiry. Ihave not received it 


yet. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. There are about forty or fifty different varieties 
of cotton goods. One class of cotton goods sell for about 3 cents 
a yard, another sell for 6 cents a yard, another for 10 cents a 
yard, another for 20 cents, another for 30 cents, and soon. Of 
course, a different amount of labor enters into all those differ- 
ent goods, thus increasing the cost very largely. Does the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey mean that there is 30 per cent on the 
average which goes to labor, or does he mean that there is 30 
per cent on the 3-cent calico, or 30 percent on the fine laces that 
cost 40 to 50 cents a yard? 

Mr.McPHERSON. Does the Senator from Maine really mean 
to ask that as a question? 

Mr. FRYE. Yes; that is what I mean to ask, and I have been 
trying to Bet an answer to that question. 

r. MCPHERSON. Then it seems necessary for me to answer 
a question which answers itself. 
r. FRYE. That is what I want. 

Mr.McPHERSON. I suppose if you undertook to make laces 
out of fine cotton yarns the probability is it would cost more than 
it would to make shirtings out of coarse cotton yarns; but when 
I speak of the labor cost in goods I speak of those that are in 
actual and absolute use all the time by all the people and used 
the most. Ispeak particularly of those things which you and 
your party and qo protective-tariff act of 1890 undertook to 

elp the most; for as far as you could you placed the highest 
protection upon articles in daily use in this country. 

Mr. FRYE. Now, I ask the Senator again. We imported 
last year about $30,000,000 worth of cotton goods. I suppose the 
Senator will anes with me that those were fine cotton goods, 
laces, and all that sort of thing, and that the reason why we im- 
ported them was because the protective duty before the McKin- 
ley law was not sufficient to enable us to compete with Great 
Britain and other countries in that sort of labor. Now, will 30 
per cent of duty protect the American workman in his wages in 
pe S of the finest kinds of cotton goods such as we 

mport? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will answer the question in a single 
sentence. If you will pass the bill as already reported by the 
Senate committee and will give to labor all the bill carries by 
way of 8 I will guarania there will not be a labor 
strike in this country while the bill remains as a law upon the 
statute book. 

Mr. FRYE. Does the Senator know what the labor cost is in 
making fine laces? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ido not know that I can tell. 

Mr. FRYE. Does the census report which the Senator has in 
his desk inform him? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Idonot know. I have not examined it. 
Iam not defending the people who wear fine laces. I am per- 
fectly willing that that class of goods, which are luxuries, should 
come in upon almost any rate of duty, even as high as under the 
McKinley law, so far as laces fine and costly are concerned. 

Mr. FRYE. Then why does the Senator propose to cut down 
the rates in the pending bill? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. There is sufficient duty in the bill to 
protect even them. 

Mr. FRYE. How is the Senator able to give that informa- 
tion when he says he has not examined the question? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I think a little common sense will be 
sufficient to guide a man in making up a tariff bill, and that he 
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will not want the census beside him to know how many laborers 
are employed in making laces. 

Mr. FRYE. That answer is entirely satisfactory; it requires 
common sense. ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Oregon will yield tome 
for a minute I should like to ask my friend from New Jersey a 


question. 

Mr. DOLPH, Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The pending bill proposes to levy an aver- 
age rate of duty of 38 per cent uponcotton goods. Does the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey think that if reduced to 30 per cent the 
importations would be greater and the revenue larger? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will freely admit to the Senator that 
T expect the importations will be greater under the bill than 
pf are under the McKinley law. 

r. ALDRICH. Would they not be greater still if the rates 
were reduced to 30 per cent or 25 per cent? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. As you cheapen the product you increase 
the consumption. Now, let me inquire of the Senator from 
Rhode Island exactly what the question means, 

Mr. ALDRICH. do not say what it means. Iam asking 
for an answer. 

Mr. MoPHERSON. The Senator has my answer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not think I have. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I freely admit to the Senator that under 
a tariff of 38 per cent 

Mr. ALDRICH. Or 30 per cent. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I presume there will be an increase of 
importations, because that duty is put in the place of a tariff 
which 2 8 prohibitory upon many articles. 

. ALDRIC Does the Senator admit that a greater 
amount of revenue would be received at 35 per cent than at 38 


per cent? 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I am not admitting an g of the 
kind. Lam admit that the importations would increase. 
Mr. ALDRICH. ould importations increase still more if 
the duty were 35 or 30 cent? 


per 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator is asking me to guess. The 
Senator can guess as easily as I can. I do not want any guess- 
work about this measure. The Senator asks me to guess how 
much the importations will increase and how much the revenue 
will be increised. How can I teli? AllI say is that it is reason- 
able to believe not only that importations will be greater, but 
that manufactures will increase to the same extent, 8 tho 
consumption will be increased. 


Jersey stands more or less firmly upon the plat orm of the Chi- 
cago convention, which is in favor of tariff for revenue only. 
Now, the Senator contends that the entire labor cost in manu- 
facturing cotton goods is 30 per cent of the value of the goods, 
and yet in the ponaing bill it is proposed to levy a duty of 38 per 
cent. If he is really in favor of a revenue duty, and this rate is 
higher even than the total labor cost of production, how can he 
justify himself in voting for the bill? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Here is a bill coming to us from the House 
of Representatives, referred to the Senate Committee on Finance, 
and reported by the Senate committee. 

Mr. GRAY. I suggest to the Senator from New Jersey that 
the Senator from Rhode Island is complaining that the rates are 
too high in the pending bill. 

Mr. ALDRIC I beg my friend's pardon. 

Mr. McPHERSON. he plan of the bill is the same; the 
schedules remain the same. There may be some variations in 
duties; there may be some changes from specific to ad valorem 
duties. The Senate committee took the bill as they found it, 
and they have suggested a few amendments. Now, then, the 
Senator from Rhode Island asks me how I can vote for a duty of 
38 per cent to protect 30 per cent of labor. The Senator him- 
self, when in the Minneapolis convention of 1892, joined with 
his Fai in declaring that thereafter the pouoy of the Re- 
publican party should be that the measure of duty should equal 
the diference between the labor cost in this country and 
the labor cost abroad. It was not to exceed it, but it should 
equal it. If that is the policy of the Republican party, how can 
the Senator stand here and ask Congress to continue a duty of 
55 per cent to 8 a labor cost of 30 per cent? 

Mr, ALDRICH. Iam not expressing my own opinion or the 
position taken by Republicans at the time of the last national 
convention. Iam trying to examine the contention of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. He says the bill levies a duty of 38 per 
cent on cotton goods and that the entire labor cost to make these 
goods is only O per cent; in other words, the duties are 8 per 
cent higher than the entire labor paid in the manufacture of 
those goods. How can a man who is in favor of a tariff for reve- 


nue only sustain himself in voting for that kind of a duty? If 
the Senator from New Jersey belle 


ves in the contention he is 


making he should seek to reduce the duty to 30 or 25 cent. 
I do not understand how any Senator can support the bill who 
thinks the duties levied in the billare absolutely prohibitory, as 
a duty must be prohibitory if it is 8 per cent higher than the 
total cost of the labor. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. They are not quite so prohibitory as the 
duty of 55 per cent. 

r. ALDRICH, How can a duty be more prohibitory than 
another when both are admitted to be prohibitory. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. As a choice between a duty of 55 per 
cent on cotton goods and a duty of 38 per cent, there is a very 
wide distinction. The Senator will find that out when he comes 
to purchase goods of that character. 

Mr. ALDRICH. How does it happen that such goods, to the 
amount in value of $30,000,000, were imported last year and paid 
55 per centad valorem, if the contention of the Senator from Now 
Jersey is correct? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will tell the Senator how it happens. 
It is because your manufacturers, by a combination of a tariff of 
55 per cent and a trust formed to limit the output of goods from 
the factories, were able to keep up their prices and take the 
home market to that extent in respect to the goods they did 
make, and if one hundred years of igh protection with cheap 
cotton has not enabled us to make all classes of cotton goods, 
then we need a lower tariff and cheaper goods of that class. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from New Jersey contend 
that there is or ever was a combination or a trust in the manu- 
facture of cotton goods? 

Mr. MPH N. Yes, in almost everything. Combina- 
tions corporate or private. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I haveheard many amuzing statements from 
sang Senator from New Jersey, but I think this one exceeds them 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I can only trust to the forbear- 
ance of Senators on both sides of the Chamber. I started in to 
yield to any one who wished to ask a question or to make a per- 
tinent suggestion with respect to any topic | was discussing, but 
I find that I shall either have to change my rule in that cae 
or if the bill should become a law as soon as some of our friends 
on the other side assert it will, I shall not be able to conclude 
8 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will endeavor to pro- 
tect the Senator from Oregon as far as possible. 

Mr. GRAY. Ido not think the Senator from Oregon should 
submit to any interruptions at all. 

Mr. FRYE. The Chair says it will protect the Senator. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam much obliged to the Chair. It makes 
amends in some respect for its ruling the other day. 

I wish now to answer the Senator from New Jersey to some 
extent. In the first place, I want to say that the Republican 
party never has been camping upon Democratic ground. Every 
parom of the Democratic party for the last thirty years isa 

urying ground of Democratic principles. The Democratic 
party has been as to most measures constantly camping on the 
ground occupied four years before by the Republican party. 

Mr. President, I will show how absurd is the proposition of 
the Senator from New Jersey that a duty of 38 per cent, which 
I believe is the amount of duty he claims is to be 2 by the 
billon cotton goods, represents more than the difference be- 
tween the price of lahor in thiscountry and in foreign countries. 
We have just heard what the faot is in regard to the cost of cotton 
goods. They are worth from cents to 30 cents a yard. I suppose 
the amount of raw material in a yard of cotton worth 3 cents is 
about equal to the cost of the raw material in a yard of cotton 
worth 30 cents. Consequently, while the labor cost in a yard of 
cotton worth 3 cents might be very small, less than 38 per cent, 
the labor cost in a yard of cotton worth 30 cents must be very 
large as comp fired with the raw product. 

I wish to tell the Senator from New Jersey that the class of 
cotton goods imported into this country are the most costly class 
of cotton goods; satines and valuable cottons not worn by the 
poor people, but worn by the rich. This is another example of 
the sympathy of the Democratic party for the poor laboring peo- 
ple. I have not examined the bill in that respect, but if a uni- 
form duty is to be imposed upon cotton goods and there is to be 
a reduction of duty, it removes a tax which has heretofore been 
imposed upon the rich consumers in this country of the valuable 
cotton goods imported. 7 

I do not care what the per cent is. I undertake to say, con- 
sidering the fact that in the United States we raise the bulk of 
the cotton raised in the world and export more raw cotton than 
we consume, and in view of the fact that we have 65,000,000 peo- 
ple, ample capital, and improved machinery for the manufac- 
ture of cotton „that whenever for a sufficient length of 
time there is an ample duty imposed u 
cotton imported into this country, the 


n the manufactures of 
nited States will make 
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that product for itself. As I said the other day, Iam g to 

ə price and every good American citizen should be will- 

to pay the price of a pet that is fixed by the fres com- 

petition of 65,000,000 of the freest, the most industrious, and the 
most enterprising people upon the face of the globe. 

Mr. President, what are the facts in regard to our production 
of cotton and cotton fabrics, and our importations and exporta- 
tions ofth2 same? I will read to the Senate a statement of the 
amount of raw cotton produced in the United States during the 
year 1893, last year, and the disposition made of it. The annual 
crop in 189% was 6,700,365 bales of 472 pounds each. That is the 
weight. The crop in pounds, gross weight, was 3,352,658,458. 
The farm value was 3268, 000, 000. The exports of domestic pro- 
duction were 2,212,115,126 pounds, while the domestic pr uct 
retained for consumption was 1,140,543,332 pounds. Nearly twice 
as much cotton was exported as there was consumed in the 
United States. Tho imports were 43,367,952 pounds. The per 
cent of the domestic product exported was 65.99. 

Now, I will show the amount of cotton manufactures exported 
and the amount imported. In 1893 there were exported from 
the United States of colored cotton cloths 43,016,108 square 
pa value, $2,802,462. Of uncolored cloths we exported 100,- 

76,006 square yards, of the value of $6,306,022. e exported 
other manufactures of cotton to the value of 82,700,871. The 
total value of our exportsof cotton manufactures was$11,809,355. 

There was imported in the United States of cotton cloths not 
bleached, dyed, colored, painted, stained, or printed, 3,225,767 
square y: ; of bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed 42,546,157 square yards. Of thread (not inspools) yarn, 
warps, or warp yarns, we imported 1,734,418 pounds. It will be 
seen, therefore, that nearly the entire amount of our importa- 
tions of cotton goods was of the finer variety, the kind of cotton 
cloths Isay, in which the value of labor expended in their man- 
ufacture constitute nearly the entire value, much more than 38 
percent, more than 100 or200 percent. It was the kind of cloths 
as I have said used by the rich and not by the poor. 

So the proposition to. reduce the amount of revenue derived 
from the importation of cotton goods $4,450,000, is a proposition 
to remove a tax from the wealthy people of this country and it 
does not benefit the poor people at all, 

The next item in the statement of the Senator from Indiana 
ge VOORHEES] of the reductions of revenue which will be made 

the bill should become a law is a very large one. It is on 
woolen manufactures, $23,500,000. I wish to say to the Senate, 
and I should say it to the Senator from Indiana if he were here, 
that the Senator is mistaken in supposing that there will be that 
reduction in the revenue from woolen manufactures. The truth 
is that the importations of woolen manufactures under the rates 
of duty provided in the bill will largely increase, and many 
times the amount of manufactures of wool now imported under 
the McKinley law will be imported under the pending bill. 

Putting wool on the free list will prove to be of no benefit to 
the woolen manufacturers of this country, because the wool 
manufactures of England and other countries, under the duties 
proposed in the bill, can be brought in here so cheaply that the 
manufacture of woolen goods in this country will be largely de- 
creased even when the manufacturers are given free wool. I 
shall later discuss more elaborately the question of wool. 

Then we have the nextitem,silk manufactures. On silk man- 
ufactures it is proposed to reduce the revenue $3,500,000. Who 
wear silks in this country? Is it the wives and daughters of the 
poor laboring men who wear the bulk of the silks imported into 
this country? No Senator on the other side of the Chamber 
will have the temerity to assert that they do. It is the wives 
and daugnters of the rich. Here is another example of how the 
Democratic majority in the Senate propose to benefit the poor 
8 by removing taxes from the rich and saddling them upon 

e poor. 

Toe silk industry in this country is a great and growing in- 
dustry. I recently saw a gentleman who is interested in the 
manufacture of silk, who came here from New York City to see 
if he could get a hearing before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mitteeon Finance. He appealed tome, and I spoke to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance and I think to some other 
members of the committee, and fora time I thought I had an 
assurance that he would bs heard. I finally wrote him that he 
need not come, that he would not be heard. He is interested in 
a silk manufactory somewhere in New Jersey. I forget whether 
it is Paterson or what the city is. He told me when he was here 
that for years they had been giving employment to 1,500 people 
in that one manufactory alone, and that owing to ths threat of 
hostile tariff legislation and to the condition of the country the 
had to reduce their business until they were employing but 200. 
He said that if something was not done speedily to relieve them 
they must closs down entirely, Here is a case where the Dem- 
Ocratic majority in the Senate are proposing to relieve the rich 


from what they denominate taxes for the support of the Gov- 
ernment by reducing duties on importations of silks until the 
revenue shall fall off 83,500,000. 

Then comes a large item. It is proposed to reduce the reve- 
nue $12,170,000 by placing upon the free list acticles now on the 
dutiable list. Of thisreduction the removal of duties on wool and 
lumber make up the larger part. By placing the wool schedule 
on the free list as proposed in the bill there will ba a reduction 
in the revenues of over $3,000,000, and by placing lumber and 
manufactures of lumber upon the free list, if my recoilection 
serves me, there will be a further reduction of revenue of $1,- 
500,000 or $2,000,000, making about $10,000,000 of loss of revenue. 
caused by placing wool and lumber and manufactures of lumber 
upon the tree list. These two articles represent two great in- 
dustries in this country. 

Do our Democratic friends know the magnitude of the wool- 
growing industry which they propose to destroy? There are 
700,000 e e in the United States 700, 000 people whose 

rincipal industry is that of growing wool. There are probably 

50,000 more who are owners of small flocks of sheep in the 
United States. This industry employs, besides the owners of 
flocks, at least a half million laborers, representing, with those 
who are dependent upon them, 2,500,000 people dependent upon 
the wages paid to laborers in this industry. There are 700,000 
farms, averaging 160 acres each, devoted to this industry; and 
as I have said before, the mountainous regions in the great West 
and the vast plains of the great West, which are not suitable for 
other kinds of agriculture, which are notsuitable for cultivation, 
are utilized in this great industry and made valuable. These 
700,000 farms of 160 acres each comprise 112,000,000 acres of land 
that will be made valueless by placing wool on the free list and 
destroying this great industry. 

My colleague the other day in his very able and interesting 
ee uoted from a statement from Hon. W. W. Baker, editor 
of the North Pacific Rural Spirit, showing that in Oregon, Utah, 

Washington, Idaho, and Western Montana there were 6,710,746 

sheep, which were worth in 1892, prior to the Presidential elec- 

tion, $13,421,492, and which are worth to-day no more than 
$6,710,746, showing a of in the value, caused by this. 
threat to put wool upon the free list, of $5,710,746. Estima: 

the number of sheep in the United States at 45, 000, 000 - but tha 

is too small, the number should be stated at 47,000,000—the 

sheep in the United States were worth in 1892, $90,000,000, and 
those sheep are now worth $45,000,000, a loss of $45. 000,000 in 
the value of sheep. The wool yield was worth in 1893, $47,250,- 

000, and is now worth $23,625,000. The loss in wool, therefore, 

is $23,625,000, and the total loss on both sheep and wool is $68,- 

€25,000, and that is not an overstatement of the case. 

With wool on the free list that great industry in the State I 
have the honor in ps to represent, where there are about 
2,500,000 sheep, will be destroyed. In the vast and thinly po 
ulated sections of my own State, where sheep are raised, wi 
the great cost of transportation to the railroads or to the rivers, 
the great cost of transporting to the seaboard and from the sear 
board to the Eastern market, it will be im e to further 
prosecute this industry. But, Mr. President, 1 shall discuss 
2 at length hereafter both these questions of wool and lum- 

r. 

As appropriately following what I have now said as to the re- 
duction of revenue proposed by this bill, I will give a summar- 
ized stutement of the revenues which would have been probably 

| produced by the Wilson bill as it came from the House of Re 
resentatives if it had become a law, and the revenues which 
probably be produced under the bill with the amendments of 
the Senate committee, should the bill pass the Senate. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


Saturday, April 28, 189%. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, as I stated last evening, not 
knowing that any other Senator desired to address the Senate 
to-day, I had hoped that to day I might make some visible and 
actual progress in the delivery of my speech, but to-day has only 
presented another illustration of my good nature in qlelding to 
at least three distinguished Senators to address the Senate, and 
now I must be content to take the fag end of the afternoon in 
which to resume my speech. 

I had yesterday concluded a brief examination of the state- 
mentof the distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES 
as to the amount ot reductionsin revenue which would be 
by the pending measure should it become alawand of the classes 
of importations upon which reduced duties would cause a falling 
off of revenue. 

T will now supplement that showing with a condensed state- 
ment of the probable effect upon our revenues of the Wilson 
bill as it came from the House, should it become a law, and as 
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to the probable effect of the bill with the Senate amendments 
upon our revenues, should it pass Congress. 

The revenue derived from duties on imports under the Mc- 
Kinley law during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, was about 
$203,000,000. The revenue which would be derived under the 
Wilson bill, without amendment, if it should become a law, from 
duties on imports, would be, according to the most reliable esti- 
mates I have seen, about $124,000,000. The revenue from duties 
under the bill as reported to the Senate, not including sugar, 
would be, it is stated, about $121,000,000, being a reduction of 
revenue as compared with the revenue derived under the Me- 
Kinley law, of about 880,000,000. 

According to the distinguished Senatorfrom Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON] who sits at my right, the annual revenues to be derived 
from duties on sugar under the N measure as reported by 
the Committee on Finance would be $42,000,000, making the es- 
timated revenue from duties on imports under the Senate bill 
about 8163, 000,000. The balance of the revenue necessary to 
carry on the ordinay expenses of the Government would have to 
be derived from internal taxation. 

Mr. President, on the Ist of March last, discussing the pend- 
ing measure briefly, I stated in substance that the laborers and 
the labor organizations of the country were alarmed at the wide- 
spread disaster prevailing, and that they had hoped for an oppor- 
tunity to voice their grievance before the Senate Committee on 
Finance to protest against the passage of the iniquitous Wilson 
bill, when my friend from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]—and I am 
sorry he is not here—with his usual impetuosity and lack of in- 
formation, rushed into the fray and denied that laboring men or 
labor organizations had sought for a hearing, and challenged 
me to the proof. I did not have time then to enumerate all the 
cases in which the labor organizations and in which the farmers 
and laboring men had unsuccessfully sought to be heard to voice 
their protests against this bill. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded for a call of the 


Senate. ] 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, in answer to the challenge of 
the Senator from Nebraska, I was able to state on the spur of 
the moment that there had recently assembled in the city of 
Washington the National Woolgrowers’ Association, and that 
members of the association had applied tome to endeavor to se- 
cure for them a hearing before the Committee on Finance. I 
might, if I had chosen to do so, have cited the fact that labor- 
ing men had appeared before a committee of another branch of 

Congress and had been heard. 

Since that time there have been numerous protests, and prior 
to that time there had been numerous protests from the labor- 
ing men of the country against this iniquitous bill. The junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY] recently offered a reso- 
lution, which a majority of the Senate voted down, but for which 
I voted, to set aside an afternoon upon which a committee ofa 

-hundred of the laboring men of this country should be heard be- 
fore the Senate. 

A week ago to-day I yielded to the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to present here a petition and proren of several hun- 
dred—tI do not know but thousands—of honest laboring men of 
our neighboring city of Philadelphia, who came to the national 
capital orderly and decently in the morning upon a railroad 
train, paying their own way, asking alms of no one, assembled, 
adopted their resolutions, or their petition, and quietly left in 
the evening for their homes, and the remarkable spectacle is 
presented to the Senate and the country of the Senator, who 
challenged me to show that the laboring men of this country 
were demanding a hearing, within sixty days from the time he 
made that challenge posing in this body as the next friend, the 
advocate, and the representative of the great army of the dis- 
contented and unemployed who are marching on the national 
capitel to protest against the p: e of the pending bill, 

r. President, to show that the Senator from Nebraska does 
not voice the sentiment of the farmers of this country, I desire 
to read briefly from a communication addressed to the Senators 
and Representatives assembled in Congress by the great farm- 
ers’ organization of this country, the National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry. They say: 

We deem it the true policy of the National Government to collect its 


revenues, as much as possible, from duties on imports, as being a system of 
taxa’ more equitable and less burdensome when justly distributed than 
direct taxation upon the industries and property of our people, thus leaving 
this class of subjects to the States for taxation for the collection of their 
Treven! as they can not levy an import tax under the Constitution of the 
General Government. 


Listen, Senators— 


Another reason why foreign trade should import duties is that our 


Government must maintain wharves and warehouses for the accommoda- 
tion of their trade, and this trade should justly pay for this privilege out of 
which itis proposed to gain a livelihood. 

Again, they say, referring to the election of President Harri- 
son and the success of the Republican party—and I desire Sena- 


tors to listen to this statement on the part of this great organi- 
zation of the farmers of the country—that the Republican party 
when in power did pay attention to their petitions: 

When the people decided for the protective policy at the polls we asked 
Congress that in the pro tarif revision agriculture should receive the 
same consideration as did other interests. Our demands were respectfully 
and fully considered, and, with one exception, all that we asked was incor- 
porated in the tariff laws of our country, and the farmers were largely in- 
cidentally protected in the American markets, and as a result realized bet- 
ter prices for hay, barley, vegetables, potatoes, beans, live stock, poultry, 
eggs, tobacco, fruits, and many other products, which were not oppressive 
to those engaged in other vocations. 

I wish my friend from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] was now here. 
He the other day took issue with me when I asserted the propo- 
sition thata protective tariff benefited the farmers by giving 
them better markets and better prices for their products. I 
should let him endeavor to refute this statement from the great 
national organization of those engaged in agriculture in this 
country. 

In the change of the political situation of our country— 

This is a reference to the Presidential election of 1892— 


our farmers had reason to believe that in the revision of the tariff, plac 
iton a new basis, that it would be so adjusted that duties would be imp: 
largely on luxuries and such products as might be imported that would di- 
rectly come in competition with American agricultural productions and 
American manufactures, which were essential to give employment to Amer- 
ican labor and capital, 
* 0 0 $ * $ * 

The legislative committee of the National ee at the special session of 
Congress advised the Committee on Ways and Means of the importance of 
taking care of the agricultural interests in drafting a revised tariff bill. 


Did they doit? Hear what this committee say: 


The proposed crue is very unjust, in so far as it pertains to the 
farmers, and unfairly discriminates against the interests of agriculture by 
virtually abandoning the New England, New York, and coast trade to Can- 
ada and other foreign countries, by reason of proximity and cheap water 
transportation, which in effect bring the producers in ky countries 
closer to these markets than our American farmers in the interior, who 
must transport by the more costly method of rail. 

Again they say: 

The t bulk of agricultural products imported into the United States 
from ada and countries beyond the sea are consumed in our seaboard 
cities and great . centers of the East, which should be pre- 
served as a market for the products of the farmers of the United States. 

Now, we come to the labor question, which my friend from 
New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] sought to make such an impor- 
tant question in the discussion of the pending bill yesterday, 
and I wish he was here to listen to what these people, repre- 
senting the agricultural interests of the country, have to say 
about the labor cost of the production of agricultural 18 fe 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Oregon kindly tell us 
from whose statement he reads? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam reading from the statement of the legis- 
lative committee of the National Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bag rat A the United States. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator give us the names of the 
persons as far as he knows them? 

Mr. DOLPH. The namesofthe members of a committee who 
signed the communication are J. H. Brigham and Leonard 
Rhone: 

Your petitioners respectfully maintain that the difference in the cost of 
agricultural productions in the United States and in foreign countries should 
be regarded as a just measure of the duties which may be laid upon the prod- 
ucts of foreign agriculture for the protection of American farmers. The 
cost of agricultural productions, including the transportation in the United 
States, exceeds the cost of such productions in Ca: A, including transpor- 
tation, by 44 per cent, owing to the price of labor. This is at least 10 per 
cent in excess of the duties now imposed by law upon the prođuctsof fore: 
agriculture, and the cost of agricultural productions in countries beyond 
the sea is even less than in a, owing to the same cause. 

The Wilson tariff bill, as it now stands, is unjust as between the manu- 
facturer and the farmer, who is a producer of wool, flax, and other fibrous 
productions that enter into the manufactureof cloth. If the manufacturer 
should have free wool, then the farmer should have free cloth. 

We ask only for justice, that you treat the farmer as others are treated. 

Now, I come to what they have to say about the great boon 
which is proposed to be conferred upon the farmers by the plac- 
ing of agricultural implements on the free list: 

The placing of agricultural implements on the freo list in e gabon 
for the reduction of the duty on agricultural products is ridicu! by every 
intelligent farmer, as no agricultural implements are imported of any con- 
sequence, being much inferior to those manufactured in the United States, 
which are sold to the farmer for a less price and on easier terms than in any 
country in the world. 

I do not care to quote more from this communication. It shows 
what this great organization of the agriculturists of this coun- 
try think of the Wilson bill. ; 

A few mornings ago the Senate ordered prinia a report of 
the nearings of the wage-earning women of this country, before 
the minority of the ance Committee. No doubt the con- 
dition of the women of this country is better than that of their 
sex in any other country upon the face of the globe. The con- 
dition of women has improved as civilization has advanced in 
every country of the world. No matter how we may feel con- 
cerning the question as to whether women should be admitted 
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to equal political privileges with men, no matter whether Sena- 
5 as I do, that the elective franchise should be con- 
ferred upon women, we are all rejoiced that new avenues for em- 
ployment have been opened up to the women of this country; 
weare all rejoiced that somany women have been provided with 
employment suitable for them; have been able to improve their 
condition by the opening of many of the great educational in- 
stitutions to their admission upon an equality with men; by their 
admission to the professions andthe change in public sentiment 
which has led to the employment of women as clerks and cash- 
iers and stenographers and typewriters, and in thousands of in- 
dustrial pursuits where the labor is light and the compensation 
is good; we are all rejoiced that these things have so improved 
their condition in this country, and have opened up to women 
some other prospect than that of being compelled to marry 
whether they have a favorable 8 or not. 

But it seems that the Wilson bill, if we may believe the women 
who appeared before the minority of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and se mar their case, is reducing the condition of the 
women employed in these various vocations from independence 
to that of poverty and distress, as itis depriving the male la- 
borers in this country of employmentand producing poverty and 
distress among them. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, in the opening por- 
tion of her address to the minority of the Committee on Finance, 


Senators, as stated in the memorial and petition alread: nted, over 
2,000,000 of wage-earning women in this country are suffe: and will suffer 
from the industrial revolution pro; by the Wilson bill. 

It is not always remembered by those who know the facts how large a pro- 

on of the wage-earners of the country are women. The interests of 
Women which will be affected by this bill have been only incidentally con- 
sidered during the pendency of this measure. 

In every representation of industrial life the hoary fiction appears in dim 
or bold outline that only men are bread rs; that women are protected 
from the contest for material support by the strong arms and stout hearts 
of fathers, brothers, husbands, sons, and that the exceptions to this rule are 
few or unnecessary. 

The women here—with the exception of two or three—not only support 
themselves, but provide food, raiment, and shelter for aged parents, younger 
brothers and sisters, and for their own children. 

The United States census gives the actual number of e-earning wo- 
men in this coun’ as 2,647,157. The occupations are divided into four 
classes: First, agriculture; second, professional and personal services; 

2 —— ana transportation; fourth, manufactures, mechanical and 
ustries. 

This does not include the many women who work at home, or those whose 
foolish pride leads them to conceal their trades and places of work. 

No one of these interests is independent of the others. If one is weakened 
all suffer. When the factory ‘shuts down” the woman operative has no 
“pay-day envelope from which to take money for holiday or everyday 
clothes and to pay her board, or, if she bs a home-keeper, her rent and gro- 


cery bill. 

When the er receipts are thus depleted he cuts down the wages 
of the girl who stands behind the counter, or tells her he needs her no 
longer; the butcher and the baker do the same; the dressmaker, the milli- 
ner, the plain sewer, or the se -m operative, women bookkee 
stenographers, and Sf patil Sei all are in less demand and reduce their ex- 
penses to the limit of actual necessity. Farm women must sell their butter 
and eggs and other produce, if at all, at lower ics. Girls, boys, men, and 
women are thus dally added to the army of the unemployed, to be sup- 

by those who still exist on lowered wages from the paralyzed indus- 
Sa which a year and a half ago were in healthy and happy activity, or 
the famishing host must be h ted and fed at charity soup houses. 


Somewhat of the same tenor is a letter sent to me by Spauld- 
ing, Jennings & Co., of the West Bergen steel works of Jersey 
City; N, J., under date of April 20, 1894, which so well depicts 
the existing condition in this country brought about by the 
threat of hostile tariff legislation that I shall read a brief quo- 
tation from it. They say: 


Up to the Ist of August these works were running night and day, giving 
employment to about 300 men; the average pay of each was $1.87} per day; 
that is, including men and boys, as high an average, we think, as any other 
factory in the country can FERD ttle by little the business drop) off, 
until we were obliged to discharge the hands employed on the night turn 
early in August; we then clung to the hope that some action on the part of 
Congress would take place which would restore confidence and enable us to 
keep running full time in the daytime at least, and thus give employment 
to, say, 200 men; but weobserve in looking over our books that the business 
is gradually shrinking a little more and a little more each month, until 
now we are doing about half what we were a year ago this time; wages 
have been reduced and the reduction accepted without a murmur. 

Many of our oldest and most reliable men are walking the streets without 
any means of support for their families; what little they have been able to 
earn has been consumed, as well as what had been laid aside fora “rainy 
day.“ Prices have shrunk, through the terrific competition incident to 
such conditions, until now we are manufacturing at cost or a little below. 
Is therefore only becomes a question of time when ruin must overtake this 
concern; we do not put it too strongly; that is exactly the condition that is 
facing us, and the result of years of unremitting toil will, in all probability, 
be swallowed up in the gulf of wretchedness which is opening wider and 
deeper as the days go on. 

Because the American 88 has borne his burden uncomplain- 
ingly, because indignation me gs have not been held and incendiary reso- 
lutions passed, because the anarchist has been frowned down, is no indica- 
tion that the manly American workingman is not suffering. He is suffering. 
He and his family have denied themselves, first. the comforts of life, then 
the necessities, and finally have endured a degree of pinching and depriva- 
tion that is simply heroic, before he or they should become objects of 
charity. His whole nature revolts against the thought of becoming a beg- 
gar, and no one who has not peered nd the scenes of many of the 
neatly furnished, and once comfortable little homes of this country, can 
realize the awful which these people are enduring, and the dreadful 
‘uncertainty which is confronting them. j 
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We write to ask in all earnestness and candor if the legislators who have 

been intrusted with the management of the affairs of this country, and who 

are bound by their solemn oaths, as well as by their devotion to the people, 

to see that a fairly rous condition is assured under their control; we 

Say, we ask the 1 tors now if they do not think the manufacturers and 

eee ot this country have endured this thing as long as they can 
ly be expected 


— to eũdure it? What is to become of us? 
ery respectfully, yours, 
abies ue SPALDING JENNINGS & CO. 


And I repeat, what is to become of them? We need have no 
anxiety about the class of men who are now marching on the na- 
tional capital; but I tell you that men must live and men must 
eat and men must be clothed, and if the condition of this coun- 
try, which has been precipitated by the threat of free-trade leg- 
islation, continues, there will be aroused an indignation, a des- 
peration, which may well cause anxiety among a very different 
class of men from those who are now making a demonstration 
upon the capital of the nation. 

I have in my hand a communication from Mr. John H. Lori- 
mer, of Philadelphia, a portion of which I desire to read, which 
emphasizes what I said on the Ist of March in regard to the sec- 
tionalfcharacter of this bill and in regard to the manner in which 
the bill has been made up in the Senate, and I think is worth 
being repeated even in the Senate of the United States. The 
writer says: 

The spectacle ot our industrial and business enterprises being “held up" by 


a Congress of alleged lawmakers would be very farcical but for the many 
oe eg meidents which are becoming a large part of the aforesaid spec- 


e. 

Is it not about time for the industrial and business elements ot this great 
country to take an active rather than a passive part in the struggle for ex- 
ne which the aforesaid Congress of alleged lawmakers has forced upon 


us 

Can it be possible that the mistakes of 1892, acknowledged to be mistakes 

the voters in 1893, can not be corrected until we haye gone through the 
suy of the Shadow of Financial Death? 

Is the honor and credit of a great nation to be sold for cash or offices to a 
few, because a solid South, by promise of a share in th 
could secure allies enough in the distrusted and 3 elements of 
Northern and Western politics to give them techni: control of the con- 
stituted Government 5 

for a moment what it is that comprises the present party in power, 
and then think what power insuch hands means to the productive indus- 
rst A aoid South ting le wh willing fi 
80 outh represen’ a people who are to profit by an 
acknowledged fraud on the election laws of our common count . z 

Second. ce between such solid South and a representation from 
some sections of the North, of the distrusted and disgruntled elements of 
the politics of that section; elements which even the fraudulent represent- 
tatives from the South detest, and only accept their alliance for the power 
5 garon them to đespoil their old conquerors, the industrial workers of the 


orth. 

If it is possible for such elements to get together and under the Constitu- 
tion be protected in the overt acts of their war of destruction now 

against the credit, industries, and honor of our nation, why sh 
that Coustou remain; of what value is it to the productive elements of 
our citizens’ 

The very E of the solid South being evidence that the foundation 
law of a free government of the people has been broken, is a fact which no 
one dares deny. And should not t fact, under the Constitution, render 
= and yas any act that may be placed on the statute books by those now 

wer 

the Constitution so weak and narrow that frauds can find technical pro- 
tection under it; and honorable workers in the industrial hives of our nation 
be left to the tender mercies of those elements of the body politic, which are 
willing to profit by fraud in any form, and who have educated themselves to 
believe that it is disreputable to Wealth from the earth or take part in 
the transformation of such wealth from raw material to the finished product 
of artisan or artistic labor? 

If such is the true meaning of our Constitution, let us set about making 
one which will protect from fraud in any form and from any section, andat 
the same time protect the productive interests of our country from destruc- 
tion by adverse legislation within our borders, as well as by a degraded com- 
petition from without. 

A further condoning of the fraud against our election laws is a crime; and 
the magnanimity of our people which made such condoning of fraud possi- 
ble, is no longer a virtue, but an evidence of weakness, unworthy a great 
people, and ust to our fathers and to our children. 

Therefore. To your tents, O! Israel.“ To save this land of freedom from 
grave disaster, a solid North, as in the days of the rebellion, must be op- 
3 a solid South, as such, until the latter shall be “ broken and no more 

‘orever.’ 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN H. LORIMER. 


Mr. President, I have read thiscommunication, not approving 
all it contains, to show how the people of the North engaged in 
great industries, the laborers of the North, bagin to feel about 
this attempt of a section of our country to destroy our great in- 
W and wreck the prosperity of the nation and of individ- 

8. 

I clipped from some paper, I think it was from the Evening 
Star, an article signed “L,” and dated e December 
14, 1893, in which certain questions are propounded about the 
Wilson bill. Among other things the writer says: 

* Boal questions for Americans to answer and a warning for Americans to 


Is there any productive industry existing in this great country that will 
derive any benefit from the passage of the Wilson tariff bill? If so, what is 
that industry, and where does it exist? 

I repeat it now—if there is an industry to bə benefited by the 
Wilson bill, let somebody answer and inform me what that in- 
dustry is. 7 

Is there any productive industry existing in this great country that wil 
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not be nmaga, or by the passage of the Wilson tariff 
bill? If so, is that ustry, Bboy Faery aot 

3 555 do uo . 
tion, corsequen t to propound anot: e 

If the — of the Wileda tariff bill Vill nos help any industry, but will 
most certainly — some and all more or less, why pass the 
Dill? Why not let well enough alone and leave the existing law as it is for 
a few years? 

Then proceeding to show why the Wilson bill is pressed upon 

and upon the country at this time, and after showing 

that the bill is of asectional character, and con ing the pres- 
ent conditions with those which existed in 1861, the writer con- 
tinues: 

Then— 

Meaning in 1861— 2 

Then the overt act was tho firing on our country’s flag at Fort Sumter. 
Now it Is the lowering of the barriers, which for thirty years have stood be- 
tween our laborers and their kind in other countries, less favored by nature 
and less kind in the paternalism of their Governments than this has proven 
to be, to all industrial workers. It is greatly to be hoped that now as then 
the overt act will serve to bring out the Americanism of our people. 


Concluding, the writer says: 

Therefore, I would say: ‘ht the bill” and its supporters now, just as 
their genitors were fought then. were the enemies of industrial 
and national America then, and their legitimate offspring are the natural 
enemies of industrial and national America now, and all the more danger- 
ous because by the use of methods out ma; g Ma rd, which have 

we nimous with 


e in midst—condi 

which is their measure of what is our due. 
Mr. President, I hold in my hand an article published in The 
Manufacturer, November 1, 1893. It is as follows: 
THE WRAITH OF RANDALL. 

storm uesday ae) Cleveland 
sutton of we wine EAE ite hs cose: to n ago. The 
ghost f Randall was abroad in the politics of the United States day. 


00 
id Mr. Cleveland not see it? 
It never was the declared policy of the Democratic party to abandon and 


eee the manufacturing industries of the country, and to reduce us to the 
condition of a nation tied to the heels ot Europe, until in 1887, by his unprec- 
edented one-subject message to Congress, President Cleveland entered upon 
that disastrous and abominable path, reaching as C o, in 1892, the in- 
famous declaration that all protective legislation must be rooted out be- 
cause the Constitution forbade it. 

There had been Democrats who were tectionists, ever since the party 
was formed. They held to the policy of enco our home industry, 
... Some they were forced b 
the p 7 into d — — or actions or votes that rome 
not like, but still the party gave them standing ground. That was way 
with Samuel J. Randall, who was, beyond the shadow of denial, an earnest, 
resolute, and hard-hitting Democrat—one known as such in the councils of 
the and in the Congress of the country, before Grover Cleveland had 
em from ee a local oficeholder on the shore of Lake Erie. 

But, as we have said, Mr. Cleveland, having come into pomer by the force 

infiuence of the overgrown, corrupt, and unpatriotic importing inter- 
ests, chose to strike down Mr. Rand The act was deliberate. It was 
meditated and planned. as the representative of a manufacturing 
city and State. did not and could not join the work of destroying home 
and the President thorefore assailed him with all the power of 
the Ad and struck him down. The destruction of Mr. Randall 
politically was complete. His career was ended. He could look forward, 
even within his own party. to not further than a seat in the House, with- 
out influence or prominence. His life ended a little later. 

But there are, as there always were, Democrats who never meant to do- 
stroy American industry. They used to be of the school of Andrew Jack- 
son and Silas Wright and Robert Patterson. They are such as Mr. Randall 
in his day represented. Since 1887. under the boss rule which Mr. Cleveland 
introduced, they have been crushed and coerced until they began to see that 
the leadership which had destroyed Randall's and replaced it with the policy 
of free was driving the ship straight upon the rocks. Then some of 
the Randall ocrats—men who were such whether they recognized them- 
selves by such a designation or not—began to revolt. Mr. Cleveland saw 
the sign of this on Tuesday; he will see many more such signs. The Dem- 
ocrats who will not bow down to free trade are many. Thespiritof Ran- 
dailis abroad. It walked in the storm of 1893. Itmay have passed across 
the portico of the White House, by the very door from which Randall was 
thrustaway. Did not the President see it? 


It is true, Mr. President, that the spirit of Randall is abroad 
in the land; it is demoralizing and disrupting the Democratic 
party in all the Northern States; it has produced surprising re- 
sults in every election in the Northern States which has fon 
held since the success of the Democratic party at the last Presi- 
dential election and since this iniquitous Wilson bill was framed 
in the House of Representatives and its contents became known 
tothe people of this country. The mantie of Randall has fallen 
on broad shoulders in this Chamber, on the shoulders of the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] and the junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. President, it is as idle to undertake to suppress the sen- 
timent in favor of protecting American industry among the 
Democrats in the North by proscription, by the party lash, by 
reading out of the party those who dissent from the policy of 
the Democratic ty as proclaimed by President Cleveland as 
it was to undertake by the dungeon and the rack, by the fagot 
and the stake, to convert the heathen world to so-called Chris- 
8 I predict, Mr. President—it may not come at the 
next mocratic national convention—but redict that the 
time will come when, as slavery disrupted the Democratic part 
at the Charleston convention in 1860, this question of tariff will 
disrupt the Democratic party, and when a sectional line will be 
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drawn upon this 88 that line will be Mason and Dixon's 
line.. I repeat w I said the other day, that if the question 
should be to-day submitted to the Democrats of the Northern 
States so that they could vote on it freely and impartially with- 
out being liable to be read out of the party, understanding that 
they could vote their sentiments to determine as to what the 
doctrine of their party should be upon the tariff question, tha 
Democrats of the Northern States would vote in favor of the 
promatira system and determine that the McKinley law should 
or the present stand unchanged. 

Lexpect tosee the time come when the South can not control the 
Democrats of the North upon this question, and when that time 
comes all the advocates of protection will not be found north of 
Mason and Dixon's line. 

Mr. President, I observed last evening in an evening news- 


paper—— 

Ut this point Mr. HIGGINS raised the question of the pres- 
ence of a quorum, and the roll was called. 

Mr. DOLPH. As Iwas about to read what to me was a very 
amusing report of the prospect of passing this bill in the 
Washington News of last evening. It is headed Pass a 
tariff bill,” and after referring to the income-tax rider, the 


article proceeds: 

Thas x one—the income-tax rider, is not regarded as 
insurmountable. Those who know say it is a mistake to believe that Presi- 
dent Cleveland is in favor of the retention of the income tax. They also 
say that. it isa mistake to believe that he is in favor of “knocking it out.” 

Fortunate man is the President who in this dilemma of the 
Democratic party is neither in favor of keeping the income tax 


in or knocking it out. 


mel 

tax shall be stricken out. But if the House not pass 
comes from the Senate unless it contains the income-tax provision, Mr. 
Cleveland is strongly in favor of retaining the provision and forcing tho 
Senate, if ble, toadopsit. In other words, me tax or no incomo 
tax. the tariff bill must be passed. Itisa quano of expediency, not of in- 
come tax or schedules, and is looked at from that standpoint. With tho 
sole Fg sa of getting the tariff bill through it is deemed more prey that 
the te will pass the bill and tax together than that the House pass 
the bill with the tax cnt off. 

A bill in any form is better than no bill at all. They expect It will be im- 
patent. full of concessions. and not at all the bill they started out to pass. 

ut it will be a tariff reform bill. 

No matter what shape it is put in the Democratic party will 
cling to the Wilson bill as toa forlorn hope. As was said here 
yesterday the Wilson bill was a Democratic bill. The bill re- 
ported from the Senate Committee on Finance to the Senate is 
a Democratic bill, although there is not a Democrat in the Sen- 
ate who likes it or would have it in the shape it is if he could 
help himself; and the new compromise bill will be such a bill. 
The writer proceeds to say: 

Cheered by this outlook the tariff reformers are in ahappy and very yleld- 

mood as to the various schedules. And so, for the same reasons it is 

. is President Cleveland, who is determined to have the tariff bill passed 
with all its — Errai that atime for their correction will 
come, And that To pany ‘orm must be carried out at once by the — 
majority. The guess to compromise wil! soon bring every weak - Kn 
fortis pm em and the early passage of the tarif bill by a party vote is 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] said in sub- 
stance yesterday that if we would adopt the McKinley law and 
put a free-wool rider to ithe would vote for it. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to ask the Senator upon what authority 
he makes the statement he has just made? 

Mr. DOLPH. I simply read from a newspaper article. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator indorse the truth of what 
he reads? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam unable to state what the pee fact is as 
to the progress the compromise upon the pending measure is 
making. I have heard certain statements made with great em- 
phasis by a distinguished Senator on this side of the Chamber 
and discussed by ssveral-on the other side. 

Mr. PALMER. Is it consistent with fairness and Senatorial 
propriety fora Senator to read that which he does not indorse 
as true? 

Mr. DOLPH. 
is concerned, I shall be the judge of that myself, until 
some rule of the Senate and am called to order for it. 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator allow me—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me 
to inquire, before this question of ethics is decided, what the 
8 statement is to which the Senator from Illinois takes 
exception 

Mr. DOLPH. In substance it is that there is to be a new bill; 
that there are to be such concessions on the part of those who 
are in favor of tariff for revenue only as will secure the votes of 


So far as the question of fairness and 8 
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a sufficient number of Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber to pass it: that the Administration and those who have the 
management of the pending bill are determined to make such 
changes as are necessary to secure the passage of a bill, al- 
though, as was said by the Senator from Maine this morning, 
the changes may be so great that the bill could not be recog- 
nized by its author. 

Mr. 00 HANDLER. I ask the Senator from Illinois whether, 
even if it were mere rumor concerning a great prono question, 
the Senator from Oregon would not be justified in mentioning 
it as a rumor and asking either assent or denial from the other 
side of the Chamber? To what do I understand him to take ex- 
ception as a question of ethics or morals in the discussion of the 
tariff bill? 

Mr. PALMER. I will answer the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire very frankly. So far as I am concerned, speaking for my. 
self. I would not read or state in this body that for which I would 
not be personally responsible. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Not as arumor, not tosay that a rumor is 
going on? 

Mr. PALMER. No; I would not introduce a rumor into the 
Senate unless I should be responsible for its truth. 

Mr. DOLPH, It is something more than a rumor. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Lask the Senator another question. Does 
he not know very well that the newspaper men have a knowledge 
concerning everything that is going on in Washington far be- 
yond what any Senator has? Do not the ne per men know 
what goes on in executive session, in Repub caucus, in 
Democratic caucus, may not the newspaper men know what the 
Senator from Illinois will do on any e amendment to 
this bill better even than the Senator himself knows it, and may 
not all that be pronar matter for open, public, wide discussion of 
a great question like this of the tariff? 

. PALMER. Iconcede that newspaper gentlemen have 
the means of knowing much more than Ido. I concede that 
their statements are often true, more often true than otherwise; 
but I would not present a statement in the Senate for which I 
would not be responsible, especially if it involves as important 
interests as this does, especially when it conveys an imputation 
at least upon members of this body and the administration of 
the Government. I simply meant to ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon upon what authority he made these statements. 

Mr. DOLPH. I have stated the rumored disposition of the 
Administration and the Democratic majority to compromisa 
their principles not much more broadly than it wasstated by the 
Senator from Tennessee this morning, at least as to the extent to 
which he was willing to go. He was willing, as he stated, to 
make any concession, as I understood him, that was demanded 
by Senators on the other side of the Chamber in order that he 
ty secure their votes and get some sort of a bill, because he 
said substantially that any bill which we could pass would be 
better than the 1 law. 

Now, Mr. President, if this article is only in part true, if there 
is anything in it, it shows a very desperate condition of the 
Democratic majority in the Senate. They have waited so long 
and they have been so divided in their councils and find them- 
selves so helpless that they are willing to take almost anything. 
I can only illustrate their condition by the story of the old maid 
who having reached a ripe age and fearing that she never would 
be able to marry went out in the dusk of the evening into the 
woods to pray that the Lord would send hera husband. She 
prayed so earnestly and loudly that a hoot owl in the trees 
above was disturbed in his slumber and he cried out, Towhit! 
Towho!“ And she quickly answered, and fervently, ‘Oh, good 
Lord, any man!” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, having made some investigation of the effect 
of the tariif of 1816 upon our industries and upon our national 
and individual prosperity,I wassurprised to hear the statement 
of the distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] in 
opening the debate on this bill concerning the character and ef- 
fect of that tariff. He said: 


So overwhelming was the success of the new law, and so absolute and uni- 
versal was the satisfa tion of the people with Its workings, that the subject 
of the tariff ceased to be an issue between parties during the next four Pres- 
idential elections. Controversy ceased in the presence of demonstration, 
peace and contentment between labor and capita! prevailed throughout the 
country. strikes and disturbances such as have since been the last resort of 

ed labor were unknown, the homes of working men and women were 
not darkened by the presence of armed force in the employment of monopl 
and brutal avarice, no one was shot down in the presence of his wife at 
children ina ne over his wages. nor on the other hand did millionaires 
Wan so rapidly or wax so fat and insolent as they have in later years. 
Indeed, the doctrine of Government protection. gratuity, and gain for one 
class of citizens at the expense of all other classes would never again have 
been asserted. had not the war between the sections fifteen years later given 
it another and tremendous opportunity to curse the land. 

The political campaigns of 1848, 1852, 1856, and 1360 were devoid of tariff 
issues and tarif debates, because of the great and general business pros- 
pony which then existed under the ad rem, revenue, Democratic tariff 

then in o tion. The only tariff disc on to be found from 1846 to 
1861 occurred in 1857. At that time more revenue was being obtained under 
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the Walker tariff than was necessary for the economical administration of 
the Government, and duties on imports were therefore again reduced, and 
mado lower than they had 
previous history. 


The Senator from Indiana could not have been familiar with 
the history of this country between 1846 and 1860 or he would 
not have made such an assertion. As is well known, as I have 
said 1 on this floor, the compromise tariff act of 1833 
produced a political revolution in this country which placed 
the Whigs in power and caused the enactment of the tariff act 
of 1842. In 1844 the Democratic party succeeded at least in some 
of the States by having it understood that they were in favor of 
maintaining the tariff of 1842. 

The rallying cry in Pennsylvania was Polk and Dallas and 
the tariff of 1842,” and Mr. Dallas was elected Vice-President, 
pledged so far as his party in his State and the public speakers 
and the public press of his party could pledge him, to the main- 
tenance of that tariff. But the Democrats being inthe majority 
in both Houses of Congress, and the President advocating the 
Democratic doctrine of tariff for revenue only, and urging upon 
Congress the repeal of the Whig tariff act of 1842, the re of 
the Whig tariff was inevitable. The House tariff bill was passed 
in that body by a considerable majority, and when it came to 
the Senate was referred toa committee for amendment. That 
committee did not act upon it as promptlyas the Senate thought 
it should, and upon a vote to discharge the committee and have 
the bill reported back and placed upon the Calendar for consid- 
eration the Senate was a tie, and Mr. Dallas gave the casting 
vote by which the bill was taken out of the committee and its 

o secured. 

Mr. President, the repeal of the Whig tariff of 1842, among 
other things, caused the defeat of the Democratic party in 1848. 
There is no doubt but it was well understood by the country, as 
well as by President Taylor himself, that the Presidential elec- 
tion was a verdict of the people in favor of the repeal of the act 
of 1846, in favor of the revision of the tariff laws, and in favor of 
the protective system. 

The act of 1846 was a moderate act. It was not such au act as 
itis proposed to pass now. Under the tariff act of 1842 the av- 
erage rate of duty on dutiable articles was 33.47 percent, and 
under the tariff act of 1846 it was only cut down to 26.22 per cent. 
I have said that it was understood thatthe election of President 
Taylor was a verdict of the people in favor of the protection of 
the American industries; and I will prove it by referring to his 
inaugural address, to his first message to Congress, and to the 
subsequent messages of President Fillmore after hesucceeded to 
the Presidency by reason of the death of Gen. Taylor. 

In his inaugural address President Taylor sald: 

It shall be my study to recommend such constitutional measures to Con- 
gress as may be necessary and proper to secure encouragement and protec- 
tion to the groat interests of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, to 
improve our rivers and barbors, to provide for the speedy extinguishment 
of the public debt, vo enforce a strict accountability of all officers of 
Government, and the utmost economy in all public expenditures, 

In his first annual message he said: 


Irecommend a revision of the 3 tariff, and its adjustment on a 
basis which may augment the revenues. I do not doubt the rignt or duty of 
Congress to encourage domestic industry, which is the great source of na- 
tional, as well as individual wealth and prosperity. I look to the wisdom 
and patriotism of Congress for the adoption of a system which may place 
home labor at last on a sure and permanent footing; and by due encourage- 
ment of manufactures, give a new and increased stimulus to 1 
and promote the development of our vast resources, and the extension o 
our commerce. 


Now I come tohisrecommendation on a certain other question, 
which has been a subject of dispute in the Senate during the dis- 
cussion of the pending measure. 

Believing that to the attainment of these ends (as well as the means of 
augmentation of the revenues to the prevention of frauds) a system of 
= duties is best adapted. I strongly recommend to the 

option of that system, fi the duties at rates high enough to afford 
substantial and sufficient encouragement to our industry, and at the same 
time so adjusted as to insure stability. 

That does not look much as if the tariff question ceased to be 
a question for discussion, ceased to be agitated in this country; 
and that the people rested satisfied under the Walker tariff of 
1846. They were dissatisfied with the revenues it produced, with 
the protection it afforded to American industries, with the char- 
acter of the duty as appears from the extract from the first an- 
nual message of President Taylor, which I have just read. 

President Fillmore, in his first message, said: 

I therefore strongly recommend a modification of the present tariff. which 
has prostrated some of our most important and necessary manufactures. 

No one complained of that tariff! Here is a President of the 
United States saying that it prostrated some of our most im- 
portant manufactures, 


been at any time during forty-five years of our 


And that sperite duties be imposed, sufficient to raise the uisite reve- 
nues, and ing such discrimination in favor of the ind an ir ery ot 
our own conntry as to encourage production without uding ftor- 
eign competition. 
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In his second annual message he says: 


The policy which dictated a low rate on for merchandise wasthought 
by those who promoted and established it, would tend to benefit the f g 
popula 


tion of this country by increasing the demand, and raising the pric 
of agricultural products in foreign markets. 

That is the claim to-day. It has been repeated over and over 
by the advocates of free trade or tariff for revenue only fora hun- 
dred years. But what was the result of the Walker tariff of 
1846? Let President Fillmore answer: 


The foregoing facts, however, seem to show, incontestably, that no such 
result has followed the adoption of this policy. On the contrary, notwith- 
standing the repeal of the restrictive corn laws of England, the foreign de- 
mand for the products of American farmers has 8 y declined since the 
short crops and consequent famine in a portion of marone have happily 
been replaced by full crops and a comparative abundance of food. 


In the same message he called attention to the discovery of 
gold in California and that the gold was being sent ab to 
pay for foreign manufactures, articles produced in foreign coun- 
tries, and shipped into this country, so that we were really re- 
ceiving no considerable benefit from the large yield of gold 
within our own borders. 


Without repeat the arguments contained in my former message in 
favor of di an 55 protective duties, I deem it my duty to call your at- 
tention to one or two other considerations affecting this subject. 
is the effect of la importations of foreign goods upon our currency. 
Most of the gold of California, as fast as it is coined, finds its way directly to 
Europe in payment for goods purchased. 


President Buchanan ought to bea good authority upon this 


subject, and in his first annual message he says: 


In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all the productions of agriculture, 
and in all the elements of national wealth, we find our manufactories sus- 
yanat, our public works retarded, our enterprises of different kinds aban- 

oned, and 


o first 


ousands of useful laborers thrown out of employment and re- 
duced to want. The revenue of the Government, which is chiefly derived 
from duties on imports from abroad, has been greatly reduced, whilst the 


appropriations made by Congress at its last session for the current fiscal 


year are very large in amount. 


In his second annual message he depicts the great distress 
which was brought upon the country by the then existing tariff 
law, and says: 5 

bject it is to refer to our financial con- 
3 Weh have Modded 88 distress through- 
out the country have so reduced the amount of imports from foreign coun- 
tries that the revenue has proved inadequate to meet the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government. 

He goes on then to recite the various loans, to which I shall 
come directly, made by the Government for the purpose of pay- 
ing the current expenses, and then says: a 


No statesman would advise that we should go on increasing the national 
debt to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government. This would be a 
most ous policy. 


Again he says: 


It is our true policy to increase our revenue so as to equal our expend- 
tures. 


That comes from President Buchanan. ` 

Listen to what he said in his third annual message to Con- 
gress, December 19, 1859: 

Should such deficiency occur, as I apprehend, I would recommend that 
the necessary revenue be raised by an increase of our present duties on im- 
ports. 

The Senator from Indiana is far from the mark, or else Presi- 
dent Buchanan was wide of the mark in his recommendations 
to Congress. : 

In his last annual message President Buchanan says: 


Itis now quite evident that the financial interests of the Government will 
require a modification of the tariff during the present session, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the revenue. 


Mr. PEFFER. In what year was the message from which the 
Senator has just read sent to Congress? 

Mr. DOLPH. In 1860. On the 3d of March, 1859, the last day 
of the Congress, President Buchanan sent a special message to 
Congress appealing for some provision to increase the revenue, 
orsome provision for borrowing money by which the credit of 
the Government could be sustained. The Treasury was empty, 
and there were no means to pay the Government obligations. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana is also wrong if we 
may judge from the declarations of the political parties. To be 
sure 8 1846 and 1860 the great political issue in this coun- 
try was the slavery question, and it overshadowed every other 
issue. 

It silenced in a large measure the 8 upon every 
other issue, and still a declaration for a tariff for the protection 
of American industries was one of the pon al planks upon 
which the Republican party succeeded 1860 and Abraham 
Lincoln was elected to the Presidency. The Democratic con- 
vention in 1848 resolved as follows: 


That it is the duty of every branch of the Government to enforce and prac- 
tice the most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs, and that no 
more revenue ought to pe raised than is required to defray the 55 ex- 
— of the Government, and for the gradual but certain extinction of the 

t created by the prosecution of a just and necessary war. 
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The Whig convention of 1848 resolved: 


That standing, as the Whig party does, on the broad and firm plattorm of 
the Constitution, braced up by all its inviolable and sacred guaranties and 
compromises, and cherished in the affections, because protective of the in- 
terests of the people, we are proud to have as the exponent of our opinions 
one who is pled, to construe it by the wise and generous rales which 
Washington applied to it, and who has said—and no desires any other 
assurance—that he will make Washington's Administration his model. 

Washington was a protectionist, and Washington’s Adminis- 
tration was a protection Administration. 

The Free-Soil convention of 1848 resolved as follows: 


That the obligations of honor and patriotism require the earliest practical 
payment of the national debt, and we are, therefore, in favor of such a tariff 
of duties as revenue adequate to defray the expenses of the Fed- 
= Government and to pay annual installments of our debt and the interest 

ereon. 


The Whig convention of 1852 declared that— 


Government should be conducted on the principles of the strictest economy, 
and revenue sufficient for the expenses thereof in time of peace ought to be 
derived mainly from a duty on imports and not from direct taxes; and in 
la; such duties sound policy requires a just discrimination, and when 
ee cable by specific duties, whereby suitable encouragement may be aft- 

Sekar to American industry equal to all classes and to all portions of the 
country. 

The Whig convention of 1856 declared substantially that the 
slavery question overshadowed every other; that it was the great 
and important question before the country, and resolved— 


That in the present exigency of political affairs we are not called upon to 
discuss the subordinate 8 of administration in the exercising of the 
constitutional powers of ths Government. It is enough to know that civil 
war is raging and that the Union isin peril; and we proclaim the conviction 
that the restoration of Mr. Fillmore to the Presidency will furnish the best, 
if not the only means of restoring peace. 

The Republican convention of 1855 also made the slavery ques- 
tion the great issue: 

This conventionof 5 F assembled in pursuance of a call addressed to 
the le of the United States, without regard to past political differences 
or divisions, who are opposed to the repeal of the Missourl compromise, to 
the policy of the present Administration, to the extension of slavery into 
free territory, in favor of admitting Kansas as a free State, of restoring the 
actionof the Federal Government to the principles of Washington and Jeter- 
son, and who purpose to unite in presenting candidates for the offices of 
President and Vice-President, do resolve as follows. 

The Republican convention of 1860 declared— 


That while providing revenue for the support of the General Government 
by duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an adjustment of these 
imposts as to encourage the development of ths industrial interests of the 
whole country; and we commend that policy of national exchanges which 
secures to the workingmen liberal wages, toagriculture remunerative prices, 
to mechanics and manufacturers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, 
and enterprise, and to the nation commercial prosperity and independence, 


I repeat that the Senator from Indiana was mistaken when he 
asserted that the tariff question ceased to be an issue in the four 
Presidential elections which succeeded the passage of ths tariff 
act of 1846. 

Mr. President, the condition of the country under the Walker 
tariff has been misrepresented by the advocates of tariff reform. 
As I stated on a former occasion, there were exceptional causes 
which prevented our industries from feeling at once the full ef- 
fect of the changes made in the tariff by the act of 1846. But 
there are a few statistics which will show what the condition of 
the 1 8 17 was. There are a few statistics which I will give 
which will show that this country could not have continued with 
any degree of prosperity forasingle year under the tariff of 1846 
if it had not been for the exceptional causes I have referred to. 

From 1847 to 1861 the balance of trade was against us to the 
extent of more than$430,000,000. That meanta greatdeal tothe 
United States during that period. Our industries, our resources, 
and our revenues were not what they are now. There were but 
two years in the whole period when the balance of trade was in 
our favor. Under ordinary circumstances the country could not 
have paid this balance a single year, but, as I said the dis- 
covery of gold in California enabled us to pay the balance of trade 
against us. But we were deprived of the beneficial influence of 
the addition of a thousand million dollars of gold, more or less, 
to our currency and to our wealth. We sent it abroad to pay for 
the products of foreign countries, to pay operatives in the fac- 
tories and mills of other countries. hese large importations 
of foreign merchandise not only produced great financial distress 
and business derangement, demoralized our own industies, and 
deprived labor of employment, but they failed to benefit anyone. 
The English corn laws were repealed in 1846, but, as stated by 
President Fillmore, the farmers of this country did not derive 
any benefit therefrom because our exportations fell off instead 
of increasing, as we were buying this large amount of foreign 
merchandise and paying for it in gold. 

From 1846 to 1861 we exported but 65,440,173 bushels of wheat, 
while in 1872, under Republican rule e we ex- 
ported 72,009,000 bushels of wheat, 6,000,000 bushels of wheat 
more in a single year than we exported in the whole period from 
the enactment of the Walker law until the Morrill law was en- 
acted. In each of the years 188), 1831, 1882, 1885, 1887, and 1891 
we exported more wheat than we exported during the whole 
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period from 1846 to 1861, and our experience from 1846 to 1861 
was under the much lauded Walker tariff of 1846. Our ex- 
perience in subsequent years was under the protective policy in- 
auguated and maintained by the Republican party when it came 
into power. We exported in a single year under the protective 

licy and under Republican rule more wheat than we exported 
— 1790 to 1861. 

What were the exceptional causes which prevented us from 
feeling the disastrous effects of the act of 1846 more quickly than 
we did? Coeval with President Polk's approval of the Walker 
tariff act, war with Mexico was declared, and a hundred thou- 
sand able-bodied men were taken away from the industries in 
this country and were sent to Mexico to engage in war. One 
hundred and fifty million dollars over and above the expendi- 
tures for the ordinary expenses of the Government were paid 
out on account of that war, to increase our circulating medium, 
to stimulate our enterprises, to assist us in giving good wages to 
our workingmen. Before the stimulus which was given to our 
industries by this large and extraordinary expenditure had 
ceased, the famine in Ireland came on; there was a scarcity of 
breadstuffs in Europe, creating an unusual demand for our ag- 
ricultural products, and an unusual degree of prosperity in 
country. 

he Tariao in Ireland was scarcely over until the civil wars 
in Europe broke out in 1848; production in European countries 
was lessened and paralyzed, and the demand for our breadstuffs 
increased, tending to make our farmers prosperous. It at least 

revented us from feeling the full effects of the tariff act of 

846. But when peace was declared in Europe, when European 
countries began to raise plentiful crops and we were no longer 
called upon to turnish them with breadstuffs, then our very 
moderate prosperity under the tariff act began to decline; and 
when the tariff was further reduced by the act of 1857, the act 
itself had not taken effect—this is within my memory and within 
the memory of niany Senators on this floor—until there was 
great business and financial disturbance in this country, until 
our industries suspended, until labor was thrown out of employ- 
ment, until our banks and moneyed institutions failed, until our 
already depleted Treasury was emptied. 

For four years President Buchanan pleaded with Congress to 
revise the tariff, to increase the duties, to provide the 8 
revenue so as to give prosperity to the country and to furnis 
employment to the people. The condition of the country grew 
worse and worse until the Republican ty came into power. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties which it encountered, it took 
hold of the question of revenue and passed a law which pro- 
tected American industries, which gave employment to Ameri- 
can labor, which made the country prosperous. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] the other 
day read a copy of a pay roll of a manufacturing establishment 
up in his State in ante-bellum days, from which it appeared that 
the wages of laborers in his State and in the manufacturing in- 
dustries of New England were scarcely more than one-third of 
what they are to-day. I have in my hand a letter from a factory 
hand who was engaged in a New England factory during that 

riod, Mr. William Welch, of Hopedale, Mass., written to the 

ton Herald, in which he says: 

Iwas about 12 years of age in 1846 and worked in a cotton mill in Rhode Is- 


land, and received $2 a w for dong. The vag paid in the cotton mills 


at that time were fully 50 per cent lower than paid for the same work to-day. 


Back boys received $1.25 a week; mule spinners did not average $7 per week. 
Weavers on four looms did not average over 83.50 per week. It was a very 
good overseer who received over 89 a week. mechanics could not earn 


over & a week. Card 8 W N 58 cents a day, and they were 
men; card ders from 4.50 to%a week. We all worked seventy-two 
hours aweek. The best flour was $7 a barrel at retail. Sugar was at least 
one-third dearer than now. Prints were 13 cents a yard, and everything in 
clothing was equally as high. 2 

These wages and prices continued till 1857, when nearly all the mills shut 
down and there was little work to be had. Soup houses were established 
in the cities, and in the towns mill ponie were assisted by thetown. In the 
spring of 1858 business looked a little brighter and the factories began 
tostart. Our wages were reduced 25 per cent. There was uo further change 
till about the second year of the war, since which time wages have been 
higher and people have had better food and better clothing than ever before. 


Mr. President, this accords with the indisputable evidence 
presented by the Senator from New Hampshire, and it shows the 
condition of the laboring men of this country under the tariff 
acts of 1846 and 1857. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor to Mr. 
CAMERON.) 


Thursday, May 10, 1894. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I have been interested in the 
discussion of the question of ad valorem and specific duties. I 
was intending in the course of my speech, which I am deliver- 
ing in installments, to discuss the question myself and present 
some of the authorities just presented by the honorable Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] andothers. The Senator 
from New Hampshire has appropriated that part of my intended 


pees I thought, when he was talking about the contention for 
valorem duties being acontention for a theory, that 8 
a distinction should be taken between a theory and a hobby, 

that possibly a theory might be overthrown by facts, while a 
man with a hobby could never be convinced that he was wrong. 

I recollect hearing the late Senator from New York, Mr. 
Evarts, tell a story which illustrates this. He said that a friend 
of his was visiting an insane asylum. In one of the wards he 
saw a man, an insane man, astride a chair, with a stick in his 
band, going through all the motions of riding on horseback. 
Thinking to humor his conceit, he said to him, My friend, 
that is a fine horse you are riding.” “A fine horse!” says the 
crazy man, don't you know the difference between a horse 
and a hobby?” He replied, “I do not know that I do.” 
„Well,“ said he, you can get down from a horse, but you can 
not get down from a hobby.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I do not pro to occupy the time of the Sen- 
ate long at this time. It would take me sometime to conclude 
the speech I commenced on the 20th of last month. I have 
yielded to every one who desired to address the Senate, and con- 

uently my speech is still undelivered. 
en I yielded the floor the last time I was discussing the 
effect of the tariff of 1846, and my present purpose is tocomplete 
what I propose to say in regard to that tariff in order that I may 
have my speech, so far as it has been delivered, or will be de- 
livered to-day, published in the RECORD, as it has been put in 
type up to this time, and it will conduce to the convenience of 

Public Printer it I conclude it to such a point now that it 
may be printed in the RECORD and the type be distributed. 

I was discussing, when I yielded the floor the last time, the ef- 
fect of the tariff of 1846 on es; and I will supplement what I 
then said by stating that during the period from 1840 to 1860, 
when we had what our Democratic friends call a tariff for reve- 
nue, except the short time that the act of 1842 was in force, that 

es were low; laborers earned from 624 cents to 80 cents a day, 
and in 1891 they earned from$1.50to$2aday. Skilled mechan- 
ics who earned from $1.25 to $1.62 a day in 1840 to 1860, earned 
in 1891 from $2.50 to $3.75 a day. Cotton weavers were paid in 
1840 on the 3 62 cents a day, and in 1891 they received 
$1.05 a day. Wool spinners in 1840 earned less than a dollar a 

day, $1.05 in 1860, and in 1891 they earned from $1.38 to $1.75. 
e Plough, The Loom and The Anvil, of 1849, stated the re- 

sult of the tariff of 1846 as follows: 

In no part of the world was the manufacture of iron m: so rapid a 


growth as here, and in none was there so great animprovement in the mode 
of production. 


That is to say, at the time of the enactmentof the tariff of 1846: 
Now, however, all gor backward. Rolling mills and furnaces are closed 


The plan 
that would have been consumed by the vast numbers of persons engaged in 
quarrying stone, getting out lumber, and fashioning both into houses and 
those other vast numbers that would be engaged in making ma- 
ery and it in the conversion of the cotton into cloth, dyeing the 
cloth, and converting it into Kipp 
sumption doubled under the tariff o; 
15 — ö 15 pees 22 t ofjindustry. 
no longer so is it rye ny . ustry. 
The woolgrower who received 22 cents in 1845— 


Mark that— 


The woolgrower who received 22 cents in 1845 now has 20. Where he then 
had 30, he now has 28, and there is every prospect of a further and greater 
reduction. Old factories are closed and new ones have ceased to be built. 
Foreign cloths have taken the place of domestic ones, and the power to con- 
sume cloth of any kind has diminished, and must continue to diminish. 

The planter, who was to be enriched by the new system, is almost, even 
when not qus ruined. The same quality of cotton that yielded him in 
Liverpool, in January, 1847. 7 panes, farthings, now sells for 4 pence half 
penny. He is clothing the world at his In cost, and to his own ruin. The 
hole product ofthis great staple, ma greg roy vast increase of popu- 
lation, is but little more than it was ten years ce, and yet the average 
yen po ba planter has not been 5 cents per pound, being less than the cost 
of production. 

In 1848 we exported many millions of specie, and ran in debt by 
8 great quantities of certificates of State and United States loans, 
and were thereby enabled to consume 8127. 000, 000, the Wop yee being fur- 
ther increased to the extent of 750,000 (being then 22,500,000 in 1848). In 1849 
our power to import is yet maintained only because every packet and 
steamer carries abroad large quantities of evidences of debt. 


I quote from a memorial of business men of New England a 
short extract, which, if there is no objection, as I do not wish 
to consume the time of the Senate unnecessarily, I will ask to 
have inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Chair hears no objection, and leave is granted. 

The quotation is as follows: 

EFFECT OF TARIFE OF 1846 UPON THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 


The effect of the tariff‘of 1846 was disastrous to the woolen manufacturers, 
and the sectional malice which found its expression in that bill was effective 
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3 The duty on all imported wools was raised to 30 
Per cent in 1816, from the rate under the law of 1842, which was 5 per cent on 


‘woo! valned at less than 7 cents per pound. and on all other wool 3 cents a 
. ith the duty on woolens at 40 per cent. 

‘The law of i reduced the duty on im flannels and blankeve to 25 
and 20 cent; and on the coarser woolen fabrics, together with the fine 
and woolons, to 25 per cent, and left the duty on all wool at 30 per 


centi 
‘Tris was intemied as a blow to the woolen manufacturers, who under the 
to 


numbers: especially im New York and Pennsylvania. 

The effect of the descending compromise tarif of 1833had brought the du- 
ties down to 29 per cent in 1842, and an era of depression had occurred: but 
the law of 1842 had thus returned the protection required for the manufac- 
ture of the coarser fabrics which alone had flourished. 

These low-priced manufactures of wool pace Sven chief in quantity and 
value of which we were capable in 1846, the b ese Was prostrated by the 
premium which the law of 1546 in effect offered to the fore: 
and the nominal protection of the woolgrower resulted in the ruin of his 
business, as in that of the cloth-maker. The home market was destroyed 
for the farmer; im the foreign he could not compete, and the flocks were 
sent to the Slaughter, because the woolen factories had been sold at auction 
or converted to other services. 


manufacturer; 


“The effects of this policy on the coun’ says Mr. Campbell in his re- 
to the House of Representatives of 1 before quoted. were seen in 
fact that $22,000,000 of the surplus in ths accumulated in the 


years 1853, 1854, and 1855" came “ trom customs on 

“Butour woolen industries! ished to the verge of extinction.’” 
1816 we imported for consumption $10,000.000 of woolens and $13,000,000 of cot- 
ton. In 1855 weimported for a 2.000. 00 of woolens and only 
$15,500,000 of cotton. and e of domestic cottons nearly 83.000. 000; in 
the one case more than doubling our dependences upon foreign production, 
and in the other, reducingit in effect 27 per cent.“ 


EFFEOTS. OF THE TARIFF OF 1557 ON WOOLEN MANUVACTURES. 


one-half the 
duty of 1842. and this brough 
stricted ———— of foreign manufactures. The conditten of our do- 
was aggravated 


in 
the country, and the enlarging of the capaci 
vanis mills—no less than 13$ new mills ing been erected with the 
ad under the law to be adopted m 1857. 
that law; and 447 factories which were 
the interim, closed their 


doors, the ratives. and ceased to business. They were 
mostly small concerns, t to make local markets for the wools of their 
80 counties; but a large amount of the people's earnings was invested 
in them, which was swallowed up in the panic of 1857. Many of the mills 
were sold out by the sheriff. to the great loss of the owners. Of the 

were in Connecticut, 109 in New York, 110 in Pennsy!- 


milis which. 
vania, and 76 tu Vi 
‘The condition of the woolen manufacturing 
1860; when it o necessary to order large 
ets for tho Army. Before this date the factories. attempted scarcel: 
thing beyond common {the coarser kind. The scarcity of 
woolen supplies of every kind. was a great hindrance to equipment the 
Army. ‘he mannfacturers who had received scant encouragement for many 
were now induced to invest. large capital in and 
‘The old mills: were again started and hundreds of new factories 
in the t woo! wing ons of the West; and in nearly 
one of the Southern States, for the production of fabrics for the 
and the general demands of the country. The woolen of 
thecountry was more than doubled during the war. 


COMPARISON OF PROGRESS IN MANUFACTURES UNDER THE LAW OF 848, 
AND UNDER THE LAWS OF 1864, 1887, AND 1890. 


The value of the 5 all our manufactures by totals of States and 
‘Territories, tn 1850, was 81.019. 108.810; im L860, t was $1,885,861,676; in 1870, It: 
Was %4.292,325,442: in 1880, it was $5,369.579,191; in 1890, it had reached the 
enormous amount of $9,370.107,624, The cost of the matertals used m 1890 
was 85. 158,86",353. The amount of wages id out was . 22. SA. 205. The 
amount of thecapital invested was $6,524,475,305. The aumber of establish- 
ments was 255.401. In the production of tron and steel, there were — 
719 establishments. The amount of capital invested was 614.044.844. e 
number of employés was 175.505, and tho total amount of wages paid was 
$95,736,192. The cost of the material used was §327,272,845. 


Mr. DOLPH. Now, to complete my showing in regard to the 
effect of the tariff of 1848, and to completely disprove the asser- 
tions of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] in regard to 
the effect of that tariff, I pose to present a statement, first. 
of the public debt from 1847 to 1861: 3 
the public debt, from 1847 to 1861: 

the public debt was $15,550,202. 
1855. ...----..---..---.----— 885, 586, 858 


years from 
machinery. 
were built 
e 


Table sh 
In 1846, June 


This table shows that the public debt increased during this 
period the sum of $75,030,651. 

For the full period of the ration of the tariff act of 1846, 
being the eleven years from 1846 to 1857, the ordinary expendi- 
tures of the Government amounted to $545,748,777 and the re- 
ceipts to only 8523.957, 868, showing a deficit of $21,790,909, a 
loss to the Government by the operation of the Walker tariff. 
The receipts for the whole poroa covered by the acts of 1846 
and 1857 amount to 8708, 082, 956.80, as shown by the table which 
Ihave here. This table I present gives the receipts: from eus- 


lor was inaugurated as 


toms duties, commencing in 1847, down to and including 1801, 


which I will insert in my remarks: 

Receipts from customs for the following years: 
... a os 6018506. 884; 022; 883; 5 
1848 31, 767, 070. 90 187 63, 875, 905. 05 
19.. 1858 789, 620; 96: 
15 ate 
1852. 7 582 125: 64 
1853. < 
1854.2... be 
——— — YR 


Mr. DOLPH. A comparison of the foregoing figures will show 
under the first year's operations of the act of 185, a loss of 822,- 
086,225 in the customs revenues, and a further loss in the year 
1859, the amount collected being 319,563,824; also in the year 
1860 of 853,187,511; in the 2 1861 it ran down to $30,582,125, 
or to $23,293,780 less than it was in 1857. 

From the foregoing figures, again, it may be reasonably ex- 
plained how the publie debt gradually increased under the 
operation of these two revenue tariff acts. 

Purther light is thrown upon the operations of these revenue: 
tariff acts by an examination of the books of the United States 
Treasury, which show that from the year 1846 to 1861, inclusive, 
the United States Government borrowed 3178,387,548.37. 


1861, which I will insert in full: 
Loans by the United Stales from 1816 to 1861. 


BE aM 
HESS 


2 


888885 
888888888888 
SSsSSs S888 8888 


Bag 
© 


5 


178, 387, 518. 37 


Theseamountswere borrowed against the protest of President 
Buchanan during the four years of his Ad i tion and 
against the protest of President Taylor and President Fillmore, 
to pay the ordinary expenses of the Government, instead of mod- 
ifying the tariff and increasing duties so that the revenues might 
be increased. 

What I have now presented, if he will be convinced by facts, 
should convince even the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES 
that he was mistaken as to the effect of the tariff of 1846. Ihave 
shown that instead of the tariff ceasing to be a matter in contro- 
versy between political ties, that on the day President Tay» 
ident he announced the policy of the 
Administration to be a modification of the tariff and an increase 


ol duties for the protection of American industries. 


T have shown from a quotation from his first message that he 
advised that course. I have shown from quotations from Presi- 
dent Fillmore's messages that he recommended an increase of 
duties. I haveshown from quotations from President Buchan:in’s 
messages that he advocated inereased duties for the purpose of 
8 revenue for the support of the Government and inci- 

entally protecting American industries, and I have shown the 
dis strous effect of the tariff of 1846 by the condition of our busi- 
ness and our finances during the period it was in force. 

Mr. President, I have been jocosely requested two or three times 
by the Senator from New Hampshire Mr. CHANDLER] before I 
concluded my speech to tell him, if I[could, upon what principle 
the bill now pending before the Senate has been constructed. I 
confess my utter inability to do so, but I wish to reassert what 
I have said before, and what l may have said and I do not recall 
what the fact may be) during the progress of this speech, that a 
tariif for revenue only means a tariff by which duties are laid 
upon articles which we import, which do not come into compe- 
tition with articles we produce. A tariff forrevenue only is not 
a tariff levied upon articles which come into competition witk 
the American products simply for the purpose of raising the 
necessary revenue to support the Government. 

No party in this country has ever in the more than a hundred 
years of our existence advocated a tariff which would produce a 
revenue greater than the necessities of the Government require, 
greater than was necessary to ot Cost the Government. No 
party to-day advocates such a tariff. Whenever duties are laid 
upon 3 which come in competition with the products 
of labor in this country, it is in violation of the doctrine of a 
tariff for revenue only; and whenever articles which we do not 
produce are placed upon the free list, it isa violation of the doo- 
trine professed by the Democratic party, the doctrine of a tariff 
for revenue only. 
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A tariff for revenue only means duties laid upon such articles 
as tea and coſſee and spices. A protective tariff is a tariff which 
produces revenue oniy necessary for the economic conduct of 
the Government levied upon articles imported into this country 
which come in competition with articles we produce at home, 
no matter whether the duties are sufficient to afford ample pro- 
tection or not. i 

The di ference between the two great parties to-day is, one 
party affirms that duties should be levied upon articles which 
we do not produce, because they say that the duty isa tax and 
increases the cost of the article; that when the duties are laid 
upon articles which we do not produce the consumer only pays 
the tax upon the imported articles, but when duties are laid upon 
articles which we do produce we increase the price of the im- 

rted article and the domestic article, and so we wring taxes 
Pom the consumer not only upon the products imported, bu 
upon the domestic production. . 

Now, Mr. President, I propose to substantiate my assertions 
concerning a tariff forrevenue only by quoting from two author- 
ities. I will quote first brielly from the able and interesting 
speech delivered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] the 
other day, He in discussing this question: 

Had I been chosen to construct the tarif bill, and if I had had the 44 Dem- 
ocratic members of this Chamoer In perfect accord with my views, [should 
have constructed the bill on very different lines from those on which it has 
been cous I would not have left coffee and tea on the free list and 
taxed woolen and cotton goods and manufactures of iron and steel. I would 
have put the tax on coffee, tea. a: and fruits. Why? Because it carries 
out the Democratic principle of obtaining the revenues with tho least pos- 
sible burden to the taxpayer. Our friends put the duties on cotton goods, 


woolen s. and fron and steel. because in raising the requisite revenue 
for the Government they raise four or five times as much for a favored class, 


That is a fair exposition of the doctrine of the Democratic 
party on this subject, and shows that this bill, as I shall point 
out directly, has not been framed in accordance with the Demo- 
cratic platform. It has not been framed in accordance with the 
Democratic doctrine. 

, the Senator from Texas said, in speaking of what the 
Democratic party had declared upon this subject: 


a they reaffirmed the same principle, and in addition they declared 
a 


“The timo has come for the people of the United States to declare them- 
selves in favor of free seas and progressive freo trade throughout the 
world. 


They did not mince matters in 1856 in declaring the Demo- 
cratic party to be in favor of progressing free trade throughout 
the world; and a tariff for revenue only properly construed 
means free trade. A Democratic Senator PME. GrRay]|in my 
hearing says that is so. 

Now, Mr. President, how has this bill been framed? You may 
take all the articles on the dutiable list which we can not pro- 
duce, and 1 will find that the duties imposed upon them all 
by this bill will not produce as much revenue as one-fourth the 
revenue we would get from tea, or one-tenth the revenue we 
would get from coffee, by restoring the duties upon tea and 
coffee that have been laid upon those produc in previous years. 
The two articles of foreign production which we do not pro- 
duce, which would yield the most revenue if taxed, if levying 
duties is taxation, as it is claimed to be by our friends on the 
other side of the Chamber, are upon the free list, and that is in 
direct violation of the declaration of the Democratic platform 
at Chicago in 1892, and of the declaration of those persons who 
by common consent are qualified to speak for the Democratic 


party. 

Now, Mr. President, I will not rest my assertion in regard to 
what a tariff for revenue means alone upon the declaration of 
the Senator from Texas. I will read from the first annual re- 

rt of the first Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Cleveland 

uring his previous Administration, and I will say that I con- 
sider Mr. Manning to have been the ablest man in President 
Cleveland's Cabinet beyond all question, and if there was any 
man in the Cabinet, or any Democrat in public life, who could 
speak with authority as to what the Demosgratic position on the 
tariff was and is, it was Mr. Manning. Speaking about previous 
tariffs, what he called the war tariffs, Mr. Manning said: 

The highest endurable rates of duty, which were adopted in 1862.84 to off- 
set interna! taxes upon almost every taxable article have in most cases been 
retained now from fourteen to twenty years after every such internal tax 
has geen 3 pend 7 N retained while puray Tarcan duties 
8 poring anything produced the thirty-eight 

Mark that language. 

They— 

That is, these duties— 


have been retained, walle purely revenue duties upon articles not 
ing with anything produced in the thirty-elght Staves have been soaxded. 


He is complaining there about the removal of duties from tea 
and coffee and such articles as those.and the retention of duties 
upon articles that come in competition with American products. 

Again he says: 


As nothing in the ord: course of business is im unless the 


price 
here of the domesticas well as of the imported article is higher by the amount 
of the duty and the cost of sea transit than the price abroad, the preference 
of the taxpayer for duties upon articles not produced in the United States 
is Justified by the fact that such ductes cost him no more than the Treas- 
ury of his 5 As for duties affecting articles that are also 
duced in the United States, the first to be safe y discarded are those u 
materials used by our own manufacturers, which now subject them toa 
hopeless competition at home and abroad with the manufacturing nations, 
none of which taxes raw materials, 


Now, Mr. President, I submit that I might produce unlimited 
proof from the declarations of leading Demourats that a tariff 
for revenue only should be and, if it is such a tariff, must be 
levied upon articles imported into this country which we do not 
produce at home and which do not come into competition with 
American products. A protective tariff, as distinguished from 
a tariff for revenue only, is a tariff under which articles we can 
not produce are admitted free and dutiesare levied upon articles 
which come in competition with domestic production. In either 
case all that isclaimed by the advocates of a protective tariif, or 
tariff for revenue only, is thatthe revenue shall be sufficient, and 
no more, for the economic conduct of the Government. 

Iam unable to answer my friend from New Hampshire as to 
what principle this bill is framed upon, because the very articles 
upon which a tariff for revenue only should ba levied which 
would produce any considerable amount of revenue are on the 
free list, and the revenues to be derived from duties are to be 
derived from duties placed upon articles which come in com- 
ponga with domestic production, and which, according to Mr. 

anning, and according to the Senator from Texas, and accord- 
ing to every authority upon this question according to the 
declarations of everyone who claims that tariff is a tax, taxes 
the consumer not only to the amount of duty upon the import, 
but upon the whole domestic product. 

I donot want the Senate to understand me thatI to this 
proposition. lhave discussed it before. [am simply now dis- 
cussing the principle, or want of principle, upon which this bill 
has been framed. 

Mr. President, I desire to allude to one other matter, and then 
I shall yield the floor. Isaid on the 18th of December, in dis- 
cussing the question of the condition of the laboring men of this 
country: 


Standing as I stand to-day, ings 8 fraught with misfortune and 
dire disaster for the laborer, a distinguished man, long sinse gone to his re- 
ward. used this lan 


an eens waich I emphasize and adopt: 

have been. and Iam for anything that will guarantee to the labor 
classes that happiness which Lin my youth saw them enjoy, and which 
enjoyed with them, If the laboring class be to perish, perish, I say, the 
whol: nation.” 

And so say L 

“You can not reduce the laborer to astate of starvation and degradation 
without also destroying national prosperity.” 

Mr. President, for a very considerable portion of my life I 
was engaged in manual labor upon the farm and elsewhere. I 
know the condition of the farmer and the laboring man, their 
wants and their condition, and if there were anything that I 
could properly do in my position of Senator to ameliorate and 
better their condition, God knows I would willingly do it. 

I believe that the effectual way to benetit the laboring man in 
this country is to enact such laws concerning imports from 
foreign countries as will prevent undue competition with the 
American laborer by the laborers of other countries. I believe 
that whenever by legislation we open our ports to the products 
of foreign countries and import for our use articles manufac- 
tured by labor abroad which might be manufactured at home, 
we are depriving American laborers of employment and are 
taking the bread out of the mouths of American laborers and 
the families of American laborers to give it to the laborers of 
other countries. 

I have been surprised to see the efforts and the ingenuity which 
have been resorted to upon this foor—and I am sorry to say not 
alone on one side of the Chamber—to account for the present 
condition of the laboring man, to account for the fact that our 
mills and our factories are closed, and that laborers are parading 
our streets demanding employment, demanding bread, and that 
hundreds and thousands of the unemployed in all portions of the 
country are making pilgrimages, or proposing to m ike pi — 
ages to the national capital to voice their necessities and dis- 
tress. and to undertake to procure remedial legislation. 

It is idle, it is as idle, as it appears to me, as it would be if a 
man were to jump from the Dome of this Capitol and be crushed 
to a jelly on the pavement below, to speculate whether on his 
way 8 he had not died of heart disease or some other trouble. 
As I read history, we do not need to speculate as to the cause of 
our present troubles, because at every period in our ‘ 
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where the same causes have existed the same troubles have fol- 
lowed. Our present condition, the lack of employment for our 
laborers, the stagnation of business, the discontent and insubor- 
dination abroad in the country to-day is not to be compared to 
the condition of this country under free trade prior to the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution. 


There is no comparison between the present conditionand the 
condition during the first six years after we had secured our in- 
dependence, and it is not to be compared to our condition in 1819, 
and from 1819 to 1824, when, after the cessation of the wars in 
Eu and the great fall of prices there, we were flooded with 
English goods, every 8 in this country was destroyed, 
and labor thrown out of employment. The present disaster is 
no greater, I think, indeed not to be compared even with the 
great business and financial revulsion of 1837, which, it seems to 
me, no man can deny, resulted from the compromise tariff act of 
1833; nor is it worse than our condition was between 1857 and 
1860under the Buchanan Administration. Iremember distinctly 
the financial revulsion of 1857. I remember how every business 
enterprise was suspended, how laborers were thrown out of em- 
ployment, how nearly all the banks of New York suspended op- 
erations in a single day, and how poverty and want and discon- 
tent prevailed in every section of the country. 

I want to say to Senators that there is only one way to restore 
the prosperity of the country, and that is to announce that the 

resent tariff laws will not be interfered with until the country 
2 had another opportunity to voice the sentiments of the peo- 
ple in regard to tariff legislation. I want to say that all we are 
suffering now comes from the threat of the repeal of the exist- 
ing tariff laws. It is supremely ridiculous for a Senator to get 
up here or anywhere else and say that the McKinley lawis still 
in force, and all this trouble has been brought about by the M 
Kinley law. 

Ever man who makes that assertion knows that under the 
Mo ey law business improved, that wages increased, that la- 
bor was employed, and that our country had the most prosper- 
ous period 8 experienced and was more 13 
any country in the world until the Presidential election in No- 
vember, 1892, until the country knew that the Democratic party 
had triumphed, pledged to overthrow the policy which had been 
maintained in this country for thirty years. en the country 
knew that the Democratic party, ple ged to overthrow the pro- 
tective system, would control the Administration and both 
branches of Congress, then the results followed which have al- 
ways followed similar threats of legislation hostile to the indus- 
tries of the country; then business enterprises began to suspend 
operations; then the wheels of 8 were stopped; then labor 
was thrown out of employment; then distress became universal. 

My friend from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] may tell you that it 
was the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law that 
caused all this trouble. How ridiculous that is in the face of 
the fact that Congress was called together on account of the 
condition of the country, that Congress was called together be- 
cause business had been interrupted and business enterprise 
suspended, and because the Treasury was being pada by the 
exportation of gold; that Congress was called together to repeal 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman law for the purpose of re- 
storing, as was alleged, prosperity to the country. the face 
of all that, grave Senators get up on the floor and say that our 

resent condition has been caused by our financial legislation, 

the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, in- 
8 of the threat of hostile tariff legislation. 

I wish to say that I sympathize to-day as deeply with the un- 
employed people of this country, with tho laboring man in this 
country, as does any man in the Senate. I sympathize with the 
men who have been misled and misguided and made to believe 
that they could receive some relief by coming to the city of 
Washington and presenting their grievances to Congress; and 
if I could do anything to relieve them, consistently with my 
oath as a Senator and with the Constitution and laws I am bound 
to obey, I should be glad to do it. But, Mr. President, our Con- 
stitution and laws are the product of a struggle for freedom 
which lasted in the world for three thousand years. Our Con- 
stitution and laws are shields for the humblest American citi- 
zen, and weapons for his defense; and the humblest citizen who 
toils in the field or in the shop is more interested in maintaining 
the Constitution and laws of this country inviolate than is the 
millionaire. 

I shall conclude by saying that the man who in this Chamber, 
by his vote or his spree or by his act, helps to weaken respect 
for the authority of the Constitution and the laws, to weaken 
the respect of American citizens for good order and decency, or 
for the officers, judicial or otherwise, whose duty it is to enforce 
the laws and maintain order, is an enemy of the Constitution, is 
an enemy of free government, and a more dangerous man than 
Coxey or any of his followers. 


Counting a Quorum. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 20, 1894, 
On the report of the Committee on Rul 
De go amended as to 8 the counting: mie tered ries 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

‘Mr. SPEAKER: Iam always ready to subordinate my individual 
opinion to the judgment of the majority of the party to which I 
am proud to belong; and there is no member of this body who 
has greater respect and admiration than myself for the distin- 
guished Speaker of this House and his party colleagues who have 
framed this rule which is before us for consideration; but asa 
Democrat, who has most profound reverence for the Constitution, 
and for the great party which for more than a century has been 
its bulwark and defense, I feel it my duty to urge that this 
question should be considered with care and deliberation. 

REVOLT TO PREVENT LEGISLATION. 

No one deprecates more than myself the absence of members 
which has enabled the leader of the ipa e party [Mr. REED] 
to prevent legislation by commanding his Republican colleagues 
to refrain from voting, and thus requiring the Democratic party 
to furnish sufficient votes to make a quorum upon every question, 
even including the approval of the Journal; but there are other 
methods than the one proposed by which the House can effi- 
ciently conduct the business of this body, notwithstanding the 
insubordinationand gross violation of duty by every Republican 
member. A quorum of this House is 179 members, and on every 
vote for several weeks Democrats have been the only ones who re- 
sponded, and of course frequently the number of Democrats 
who responded has fallen below the 179. 

The Republicans remain silent in their seats gleeful to find 
themselves thus able to retard y pyan the enactmentof which 
they must know is essential to the welfare of the country. Iin- 
sist, Mr. Speaker, that it is Republicans who are responsible for 
every delay in legislation which has occurred. rtainly no 
blame can attach to the Democrats who have been here in con- 
stant attendance and answered their names upon every call. If 
any Democrats are responsible, it is the ten or fifteen who are 
absent for other causes than sickness, and all that is necessary 
is that we should demand the immediate return of a portion of 
theseabsentees. We certainly should enforce the law as it now 
stands, before we proceed to enact rules which are of at least 
questionable constitutionality. 

The act of August 16, 1856, which is now section 40 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, provides that: 

The Secre of the Senate and Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, respec 
tively, shalldeduct from the monthly payments of each Member or Dele te 
the amount of his salary for each day that he has been absent from the Sen- 
ate or House, respectively, unless such Member or Delegate assi as the 
Nene for such absence the sickness of himself or of some mem of his 

LARGE AFFIRMATIVE VOTE SHOULD BE REQUIRED. 

I insist, Mr. Speaker, that this law should be strictly enforced 
before we resort to the measure e by this rule. One ob- 
13 to the proposed rule is that it authorizes legislation by 

ess than a quorum of this body, Which isstrictly against a proper 

interpretation of the Constitution, and directly against the ex- 
pressed views of two-thirds of the people of the United States 
who in their State constitutions have provided that no bill shall 
become a law unless mapported by the affirmative vote of more 
than half the members of the Legislatures. Thisisnow exacted 
by the constitutions of more than half the States, including 
many of the most populous States of the Union. I insist, Mr. 
Speaker, that this Congress should advance and not retrograde 
in matters of such great importance as this. Certainly when 
great and enlightened States are requiring that a majority of 
each House shall vote affirmatively to enact any measure, we 
ought not to deliberately pass a rule sanctioning legislation which 
has received the consideration of much less than a quorum and 
probably of very few members, and by pru as I will show, 
of not more than one single member of this House. 

Certainly the ea legislative body of the most powerful 
and intelligent nation on earth should not enact a rule which 
would make it possible for a law to be enacted by the affirma- 
tive vote of a single member. 

The people of the various districts elect men in whose informa- 


| tion, judgment, integrity, and patriotism they have full confi- 
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dence. The people expect each measure which comes before 
‘Congress to be subjected to the scrutiny and to have the benefit 
of the judgment of all the members, and their judgment must 
be expressed by their votes. The proposed rule will not accom- 
plish this wish of the people; itdefeats it. So far from exacting 
that menibers of Congress shall come here and attend to their 
duty, it encourages them to absence, and to become negligent. 

The Constitution says: 

A majority of each (House) shall constitute a quorum to do business. 

The Constitution also says: . 


Each House shall keep a journal of its 3 and the yeas and nays 
of the members of each House on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth 
of those present, be entered on the Journal. 


When a bill has been vetoed by the President, the Constitution 

rovides thatit shall be reconsidered by Congress, and then the 
Bonstitution says: 

If after such reconsideration two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other House, 
Led pe it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of 
that House it shall become a law. 

The Constitution then says: 

sau and nays, and the names Of the persons voting for and against the Dill 

e names 8 0 vo 0 
Shall be LANAA on the Journal of 3 House, respectively. 

Here is a direct and itive constitutional mandate that in 
such a case the names of the persons voting for the bill shall be 
entered on the Journal, and also that the names of the persons 
voting against the bill shall be entered on the Journal, and I sub- 
mit that, if the record shows that the number of names contained 
in the Journal as voting yea, added to the number who are re- 
corded as voting nay, are less than 179, the constitutional requi- 
sites for its passage do not exist. 

POSSIBLE RESULTS FROM THE RULE, 

Very often vetoed bills are brought in during the night of the 
last day of the session. It ii Siecle happens that members 

have been up during several nights. 

One hundred and seventy-nine members make a quorum; 120 
istwo-thirds of a quorum. If all the members who are present 
except the 120 are asleep, I respectfully ask, ought the affirm- 
ative votes of 120 out of 356 members enact a vetoed bill into law. 
And yet, under the proposed rule, so far as the House is con- 
cerned, a much smaller number than 120 affirmative votes would 
enact a bill intolaw, notwithstanding the President’s veto. If 
the record showed 179 members were present, two-thirds of those 
voting could enact the bill into law, no matter how small a num- 
ber actually voted. 

The rule which we are called upon to adopt with the most 
meager debate and consideration, and which I am informed was 
written out for the first time less than an hour ago, provides a 
mode of procedure which is expressed in these words: 

If a quorum does not respond on the roll call, then the names of those 
noted as present shall be reported to the Speaker, who shall cause the list 
to be called from the Clerk’s desk and recorded in the Journal; and in de- 
termining the presence of a quorum to do business those who voted, those 
who answered present, and those so recorded present, shall be considered. 

In other words, this rule provides for counting members of 
this House who do not participate in the business of the House. 

These silent nonacting members may be simply negligent; 
they may be tired and fast asleep; or they may have direct or 
personal pecuniary interest in the event of the question before 
the House. 

In neither event should sey be instrumental in ehacting leg- 
anon ta the highest lawmaking body of the greatest country 
on earth. 

If they are asleep, they would be of no more value in express- 
ing eyes, erat upon the question before the House than the chairs 
in which they sit, or the desks upon which they are resting their 
wen heads. 

I insist, Mr. Speaker, that our constitutional fathers never in- 
tended that the sacred instrument they handed down to us should 
be given the construction to which it is subjected by this pro- 
posed rule. But, Mr. Speaker, other stronger illustrations oc- 
cur to me of the possible results should this rule become the 
established law of this House. 

INELIGIBLE MEMBERS COUNTED IN A QUORUM. 


No one will question but that the rules of all parliamentary 
bodies prohibit a member from rouig upon any question in 
which he is interested. It means that he shall not in any man- 
ner aid in causing such a measure tobecome the law. Butunder 
this rule he refrains from voting, and the members who, by di- 
rection of the ee take their places at the Clerk’s desk to 
tell the names of members who are present and fail to vote, un- 
aware, of course, that a member whodoes not respond is ineligi- 
ble, they count him to make a quorum, and thus a man who may 
be the special and only beneficiary to a bill aids and possibly by 
his presence makes the quorum which passes the bill, while if he 
were not counted, less than a quorum would appear to be in the 
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indirectly 


Hall and the bill would fail. Wesee here a man doin 
what the Constitution and law and decency say he shall not do 
and which to do would cover him with shame and disgrace. 
Again, suppose a bill should cause a large subsidy to be 
granted to a corporation and the stock should belong to some 
members, and possibly by chance should belong to most of the 
members, or possibly to all the members but one. In such a 
case the one member who does not own stock would vote for the 
bill, and the silent 178 members, all of whom own stock and all 
of whom are beneficiaries of the bill, secure its passage by their 
presence and reap the benefit of the legislation. I insist, Mr. 
Speaker, that any rule which makes such a proceeding possible 
is a gross violation of parliamentary law and contravenes both 
the letter and the spirit of the Constitution. ` 
It may be urged that it should be the duty of members who 
have a pecuniary interest in the event of a measure to announce 
that fact, and ask that their presence should not be considered 
in making up a quorum, but if they happen to be asleep or inat- 
tentive they might not know what measure was under consid- 
eration, and the rule which is reported to the House, and which 
we are asked to adopt, so far from providing to meet this exi- 
‘ency seems to directly provide that these members who by the 
ws of our country and the laws of decency and propriety are 
prohibited from voting upon a bill, are actually by the proposed 
rule made available to insure the passage of a law notwith- 
standing their ineligibility. Clause 1 of Rule VIIT is proposed 
to be amended so as to read as follows: 


Every member shall be present within the Hall of the House during its 
signs p unless excused or necessarily prevented, and shall vote on each 
question put, unless he has a direct „ or pecuniary interest. In the 
event of such question and on a roll call, should he not vote, he shall an- 
swer “present. = 

We see that under this rule ineligible voters are directed to 
answer“ present;“ and Rule XV, when amended as proposed, 
states that the Speaker— 

Shall cause a list (of those noted as present) to be called from the Clerk’s 
desk and recorded in the Journal, and in determining the presence of a 

uorum todo business those who voted, those who answered present, and 
those so recorded present shall be considered. 

I most respectfully submit that such a measure should not be 
adopted by this House. 

I submit that under these proposed rules ineligible voters 
would certainly be available to enact bills into law. 

CONSIDERATIONS WHICH ACTUATED OUR CONSTITUTIONAL FATHERS. , 

There were several reasons which caused our constitutional 
fathers to provide for entering the yeas and nays on the Journal. 

First. By this method the record develops the fact that every 
member who voted had a legal right to vote. 

Second. It sometimes occurs that members are more careful 
in voting when they know that their vote is to be a matter of 
permanentrecord. 

Third. In important questions it is essential that the views of 
distinguished statesmen should be recorded as a guide to those 
who are to follow them as representatives of the people. 

Fourth. The calling of the yeas and nays of necessity causes 
more deliberation than any other method of voting. - 

Fifth. The cang of the yeas and nays is the only method 
which imports absolute verity. 

It certainiy seems to me that the proposed rule defeats each 
of the purposes sought to be attained by this provision of our 
Constitution. s 

For one hundred years it has been the rule in this body that 
all votes shall first be taken viva voce and the Speaker deter- 
mines and announces how the vote appears to be. If anyone 
doubts the judgment of the Speaker a division is demanded, and 
by a rising vote the Speaker first counts the affirmative and 
then the negative vote. If any memberstill doubts, tellersare 
demanded and a method less liable to mistakes is adopted. 

A friend and an opponent of the measure propo are ap- 
pointed to act as tellers; one side passes between them, the 
gentlemen being counted as they pass; the other side then 
passes and is counted in like manner, and the tellers report the 
vote thus taken to the Speaker, whose sole duty it is toannounce 
to the House the report made by the tellers. 

This, it would seem, ought to be satisfactory to most people 
who desire perfectaccuracy; but the framers of the Constitution 
determined to give us asystem even more perfect and free from 
the possibility oferror. Theysaid this count by tellers may be 
accurate, butthere isa possibility of mistake. Therefore the Con- 
stitution says, evenafter the accuracy of the vote has been tested 
by all these methods 


That the yeas and nays of the members of either House on any question 
shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered in the Journal. 


This is the last resort; and of necessity, from the method of 

rocedure, imports absolute verity, and for a hundred years has 
1 5 accepted without question as an undoubtedly accurate ex- 
pression of the will of Congress. 
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MENTAL AXD PHYSICAL PRESENCE BOTH ESSENTIAL FOR A QUORUM. 


The question before us is, What did our constitutional fathers 
mean by a quorum to do business”? Every individual has a 
mental and also has a physical existence, each of which is sapi 
rate and distinct. Every member of this House is endowed by 
his Creator with a mind which thinks, reasons, and determines. 
Qur Creator has also given him a body which obeys the man- 
date of his mental being. When the mind so directs, the vocal 
organs utter sounds. Thus when the presiding officer calls for 
a vote viva voce, the vocal or obey the mandate of the mind 
and express the judgment of the Representative on the matter 
before the House. When a division is demanded, the physical 
existence rises from the seat in obedience to the command of the 
mental being; and so in the case of a vote by tellers, or by yeas 
and nays. each case two distinct and separate existences are 
called into action. 

The presence of a quorum to do business as contemplated by 
the fathers of our Constitution unquestionably meanta majorit 
of all the members, including, of course, both their mental an 
physical beings. A member may sit at his desk writing a speech 
upon a subject other than that ioe e or he may be 
writing an important letter which absorbs every element of his 
mind, or he “see be in the lobby corner with a party of congenial 
friends earnestly discussing a matter of great interest, or he may 
be sleeping soundly at his desk or upon a lounge, and in any of 
these cases he is utterly indifferent to and ignorant of the busi- 
ness that is being transacted by Congress. It is true that his 

hysical existence is within the Hall, but his mental existence 
b as far removed from the question before the House as though 
he were dead; for I trust no one will Cany Das 8 man who is sleep- 
sar soundi upon a lounge or with his head resting on his desk 
exercise no more mental effortor judgment upon a measure 
being considered or voted upon than would be exercised by his 
dead body were it brought into the Hall and seated at his desk: 
and the same would be true of a member whose entire mental ef- 
fort was directed insome otherchannel. Yet the proposed rule 
contemplates that such men may be considered to constitute a 

uorum, - 

i Now, as things that are equivalent to the same thing are 
equivalent toeach other, it follows that a rule which contemplated 
bringing a dead member into the Hall, placing him in his seat, 
and counting his dead body to constitute a quorum and enact 
legislation would be equallyas proper as the one proposed. The 
body of the dead man would be present and his mind absent; the 
body of the sleeping man would also be present and his mind 
would be absent; there is practically no difference. One would 
exercise as much mental force and ary — upon the legisla- 
tion being considered as the other. I insist that this illustra- 
tion certainly proves that a proper interpretation of the Consti- 
tution requires that the Journal shall show the presence of a 
majority of the members in both their physical and mental be- 


ings. 

Tho uniform practice of this House and of all parliamentary 
bodies sustains me in this. So important is it regarded that per- 
sons who are instrumental in enacting laws shall thoroughly 
understand their purport, that when the question is put, notwith- 
standing the fact that the measure has been previously read three 
times, the Speaker always, upon the request of a member, directs 
the Clerk to again report and read the matter which is about to 
be voted upon. II itissoimportant as this to have asingle mem- 
ber fully informed as toa measure u which he is about to 
vote, certuinly it is more important that we should not provide 
by rule that members should be instrumental in enacting laws 
with regard to which they are not only absolutely ignorant, but 
also unaware that said laws are being considered. 

WHAT OUR CONSTITUTIONAL FATHERS MEANT BY A QUORUM, 


I therefore contend that our constitutional fathers meant by 
a quorom to do business,” a quorum who were both capable and 
eligible to do business. They did not mean that this quorum 
should be partly composed of men who were interested in a 
measure or who were for any other reason inhibited from or 
incapable of voting upon it. 

They did not contemplate thatthe quorum to do business should 
include members who by law were prohibited from participat- 
ing in the business. They did not contemplate that it should 
include nonparticipating members, or members who were not 
present in such a manner as to be capable of doing busintss. 
where the disability arose from this or any equally good and 
sufficient reason. Š 

Alexander Hamilton expressed his views and the viewsof his 

in the Convention when he referred to this quorum 


colleagues : 
to do business as a quorum of “ acting members.” 


A FEW MEMBERS MIGHT DECLARS WAR, 
Is it not ee that a controversy might arise between this 
England or some other foreign nation? Our Secretary 


countryan 


of State and the English prime minister 
in a heated correspondence. The press people of our coun-, 
try, always filled as they are with patriotism and national pride, 
would become aroused; an enthusiastic and imprudent member 
of this body ht introduce a resolution declaring war; the 
older and more deliberate members would hesitate about voting 
for the resolution until an effort to settle the difficulty by cor- 
respondence had been exhausted, but at the same time they 
would dislike to vote against the resolution, as such action 
might indicate a lack of national pride and patriotism. They 
halt between two opinions; the roll is called; 35 members vote 
for the resolution and 30 against it. A quorum is counted, and 
war is declared by the affirmative vote of one-tenth of the mem- 
bers of this House. 

Under the present rules, a call of the House would be ordered, 
time would be given for thought and deliberation, and a war 
with all its calamities might be averted; and we all know that 
deliberation hasoften saved us from much injudicious legislation. 

THE SUPREME COURT DECISION. 

Gentlemen tell us that the Supreme Court have decided that 
such a measure is constitutional. It must be remembered that 
the decision they refer to was rendered by a court composed 
mostly of Republicans, who are the very opposite from strict con- 
structionists of the Constitution. And yet this court approached 
the subject with a degree of doubt and hesitation. 

It duotos nad seems tolay great stress upon the constitutional 
provision that— 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings. 


The court then recites the rule of the Fifty-first Congress, 
which authorized the Speaker to count members who did not 
vote as a part of a quorum todo business. The decision then 


ht become involved 


says: 
But howshall the presence ofa majority be determined? The Constitution 
has prescribed no method of this determination, and it is therefore 


within the competency of the House to prescribe any method which shall be 
reasonably certain to ascertain the fact. 
The court also said: 


The Constitution empowers each House to determine its rules of proceed- 
ings. It may not by its rules ignore constitutional restraints or violate 
f ri and there should be a reasonable relation between the 
modo or met of proceeding established by the rule and the result which 
issought to be attained. 8 
The decision then proceeds in these words: 


But within these limitations all matters of method are open to the de- 
termination of the House, and it is no impeachment of the rule to say that 
some other way would be better, more accurate, or even more just, It isno 
objection to the validity of a rule thata different one has been prescribed and 
im force for a length of time. 

The court also says: 

Neither do the advantages or disadvantages, the wisdom or folly, of such 
arule present any matters for judicial consideration. 

We see here thatthe Supreme Court largely bases its decision 
upon the ground that the Constitution does not in express words 
prohibit the action pro d by this rule, and that the Consti- 
tution authorizes each House to determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings. But I desire especially to call attention to the fact 
that the Supreme Court, at least by inference, expresses itself 
as being of opinion that the rule is not good, accurate, or just. 
Most certainly the court throws out a very strong hint that it is 
not advantageous or wise, and that some other way would be 
“better, more accurate, and more just.” 

Ialso desire to call to attention that the Supreme Court does not 
cite any precedent, except the action of trustees, directors of 
private corporations, and councilsfor cities. The opinion of the 
court admits this in these words: 

Itis true that most of the decisions touching this question have been in 

t to the actions of trustees and directors of a private corporation, or 
of the minor legislative ies w. represent and act for cities and other 
municipal corporations. . 

I also desire to call attention to the fact that the Supreme 
Court’s decision does not make any allusion to the situation of 
the country antecedent to and at the time the Constitution was 
framed, nor to the debates in the Constitutional Convention, nor 
to the debates in the State conventions which ratilied that in- 
strument. 

Nor does it make any allusion to the fact that the Articles of 
Confederation required an affirmative vote of 9 out of 13, and 
that the Constitutional Convention itself required 7 affirmative 
votes out of 12 upon every question. A 

I respectfully submit that such investigation would have been 
eminently proper in a case like this, for the reason that in con- 
struing a clause of the Constitution all will admit— 

First. That expounders of constitutional law lay it down as a 
rule that in construing a constitution we must consider the sit- 
uation of the country antecedent to and at the time the consti- 
tution was framed. 

Second. That the history of those times and the antecedent 
period under the confederation, and of the people of those times, 
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utterly negatives the assumption of the advocates of the rule 
that our constitutional fathers ever intended such a construc- 
tion as is contended for by them. 4 

Third. That the proceedings and debates in the constitutional 
convention and the rules of that body and the proceedings and 
debates in the conventions held by the States to ratify the Con- 
stitution utterly forbid such interpretation. 

The principles of law which govern in a matter like this are 
clearly laid down by Cooley, Story, Potter, and others, but I will 
invite attention to only a single brief expression from the chap- 
ter on ‘Constitutional Interpretation,” in Potter on Statutes 
and Constitution, page 657: 

It is regarded as appropriate for the courts and as a matter entitled to 
their most careful consideration in giving construction to the Constitution, 
to look back at the situation of the country at the time and antecedent to 
the time of its adoption; to look at its then existing institutions, at the ex- 
istence an operations of the then State governments. at the powers 
workings of the ola Confederation. and at all other circumstances which had 
a tendency to produce or obstruct its formation and ratification (Story, 405); 
and it is also deid that contemporary history and contemporary interpreta- 
tion may be called in to aid in arriving at just conclusions. 

These principles of constitutional construction are fully elab- 
orated in the following decisions: Bigg vs. Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania (16 Peters. R., 610); Cohens vs. Virginia (6 Wheat., 
418), per Marshall, Chief Justice. 

I read further from the same page of Potter: 

Eirassa je of 5 7 
ə particular powers, duties, the 
and aide of contempo history. and to give 3 each anon 
operation and force consistent with their legitimate meaning as may fairly 
secure and attain the ends proposed. 
QUORUM IN THE DAYS OF THE CONFEDERATION. 

In connection with these principles of law it would have been 
well to recall that the Articles of Confederation provided that 
the vote in Congress should be by States, and that each State 
should have one vote, and that section 6, of article 9, provided 
that nearly ali important questions could be enacted into law only 
by the affirmative vote of 9 out of the 13 States; and that even 
unimportant matters required a vote of the majority of the States. 


The section is in these words: 
ARTICLE IX. 

Sud. 6. The United States in Congress assembled shall never engage 
in a war, nor grant letters of marque and re tn time of peace, nor 
enter into any treaties or alliances, nor coin money, nor te the 
Value thereof, nor ascertain the sums and expenses necessary for the de- 
fense and welfare of the United States, or any of them, nor emit bills, nor 
borrow money on the credit of the United States, nor appropriate money, 
nor agree upon the number of vessels of war to be built or purchased, or 
the number of land or sea forces to be raised, nor appomt a commander-in- 
Chief of the Army or Navy, unless nine States assent to the same, nor shall 
@ question on any other point, except for journing from day to day, be 
determined, unless by a vdte of a ority of the United States in Congress 


QUORUM IN THE CO CONVENTION. 

When the rules were adopted for the Convention of 1787, which 

framed our Constitution, but eleven States were represented, and 
yet the rules provided that— 

A House, to do business, shall consist of thedeputies of not less than seven 


States: and all questions shall be decided by the greater number of these 
States which shall be fully represented. Buta less number than seven may 
adjourn from day to day. 

It will be remembered that Rhode Island itively declined 
to participate in the Convention, and New Hampshire did not 
send delegates until July 23, two and a half months after the 
Convention convened. 

The plans o: 8 ed by Mr. Edmund Randolph 
Alexander Hamilton, and Mr. Patterson were general, and did 
not touch upon the subject of a quorum. The plan proposed by 
Mr. Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, which he presented to 
the Convention on May 29, and the draft of the Constitution as 
reported by the Committee on Detail contained the provisions 
with regard to a quorum as they now are in the Constitution. 

Aglance at the records of the Constitutional Convention throws 
some light upon the views of the framersof that instrument upon 
this question. 

Article 6, section 3, of the Constitution as reported to. the 
convention on August 6,1787, by Mr. Rutledge of the committee 
on detail, was in words: 

Sud. 3. In each House a majority of shall 
to do business; but a 5 5 . be e 
Da 3 read from the proceedings of the convention August 10, 

Article 6, section 3, was then taken up. 

AA 8 sper nce that —— . 5 in 275 House should be 
7. egg SUE ST 

j an ty. 
itin the power of a few, by — — critical REEE 3 on 
Vulsions, and en the Government. Examples of secession have al- 
egisla- 


ready happened in some ot the States. He was for leaving it to the hH 
ture to fix the quorum, as in Great Britian, where the requisite number is 


part of the In this 
of — — de 


small, and no inconvenience has been experienced. 
Col, Masos. This is a valuable and 
extended country, 


80 great a 


ä the distant parts to allow a small number of members ôf the 
two to make laws. The Central States could always take care to be 
on the spot; and, by meeting earlier than the distant ones, or w 

their patience, and outstaying them, could carry such measures as they 
pleased. He admitted that inconveniences mightspring from the secession 
of a small number; but he had also known good produced by an apprehen- 
sion ofit. He had known a paper emission prevented by that cause in Vir- 
ginia. He had thought the Constitution, as now molded, was founded on 
sound principles, and was i gpa to put into it extensive powers. Atthe 
same time, he wished to guard against abuses as much as dle. If the 
Legislature should be able to reduce the number at all, it might reduce it as 
low as it pleased, and the United States might be governed bya junto. A 
majority of the number which had been agreed on was so few, that he feared 
it would be made an objection against the plan. 


It will be observed that Col. Mason, a member of the Conven- 
tion from Virginia, so far from tolerating the idea of consentin 
to a quorum below a clear majority, contended that it was im- 
portant that a quorum of the Houses of Congress should consist 
of even more than a majority. Col. Mason spoke of the extent 
of our country and the diversity of its interests, and stated 
that— 

It would be dangerous to the distant parts to allow a small number of the 
two Houses to make laws. 


Col. Mason also said: 

If the Legislature should be able to reduce the number at all, it might re- 
guca it as low as it pleased, and the United Staves might be governed by a 

unto. “ 

The journal of the Convention shows that the discussion was 
on an amendment providing that a quorum should be less than 
a majority, the argument being that members might withdraw 
from the House or refuse to act, precisely as the Republicans 
have beon doing for the past month or longer, and the ‘remarks 
of Col. Mason were upon that question. 

The proceedings then say: 

Mr. King admitted there might be some danger of giving an advantage to 
the Central States, but was of opinion thatthe public inconvenience on the 
other side was more to be dreaded. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to fix the quorum at 33 members in the House 
of Representatives, and Isin the Senate. This is a majority of the present 
number, and will be a bar to the Legisiature. Fix tho number low and they 
will generally attend, knowing that advantage may be taken of their ab- 
sence. The secession of a small number ought not to be suffered to break a 

uorum. Such events in the States may have been of little co: uence; in 

e national councils they may be fatal. Besides other mischiefs, if a few 
can break up a quorum, they may seize a Moment when a pareus pirt 
of the continent may be in need of immediate aid to extort, by threatening 
secession, some unjust selfish measure. 

Mr. Mercer seconded the motion. 

2 said he had just prepared a motion, which, instead of fixing the 
numbers proposed by M 


He thought the future 
whole extremely cumbersome. 

Mr. Mercer agreed to substitute Mr. King's motion in 

Mr. Ellsworth was opposed to it. It would be a p of confi- 
dence to the people that no law or burden could bs imposed on them by a 
few men. He reminded the movers that the Constitution proposed to give 
such a discretion with regard to the number of representatives, that a very 
inconvenient number was not to be apprehend The inconveniences of 
secessions may be guarded against by giving to each House an authority to 
require the attendance of absent. members. 

Mr. Wilson concurred in the sentiments of Mr. Elisworth. 

I call attention to the fact that the very distinguished Oliver 
Ellsworth, of Connecticut, and James W. „of Pennsylvania, 
also eminent, and one of the Committee of Detail who 
framed the Constitution, both advocated a large quorum, and Mr. 
Ellsworth suggested means to prevent members seceding from 
the Hall. 

The debate in the Convention then proceeds as follows: 

Mr. Gerry seemed to think that some other precautions than merely fix- 
ing the quorum might be necessary. He observed that, as 17 would bs a ma- 

ority of a quorum of 33 and Sof 14, questions might by possibility be carried 
the House of Representatives by two large States, and in the Senate by 
the same States, with the aid of twosmall ones. He pro that the nuni- 
der for a. quorum in the House ot Representatives should not exceed 50, nor 
be less than 33, leaving the intermediate discretion to the Legislature. 

Mr. KING. As 8 could not be altered, without the concurrence 
of the President, by than two-thirds of each House, he thought thers 
could be no danger in trusting the 

Mr. CARROLL. This would be no security against the continuance of the 
quorums at 33 and 14, when they ought to be increased. 

It is encouraging to those who believe in a large quorum that 
both the eminent gentlemen—Elbridge Gerry, of Massachu- 
setts, and Charles Carroll, of Maryland, concurred in this view 
and suggested evils which might arise from having a small 
quorum. The more we examine this matter the more we are 
convinced that the trend of opinion of our constitutional fathers 
was in favor of legislation being enacted bya large, defined, and 
acting quorum. 3 

The proceedings are continued as follows: 

On the question of Mr. King’s motion that not less than 33 in the House of 
Representatives, nor less than 14 in the Senate, should constitute a quorum, 
x ich may be increased by a law, on conditions to the members in either 

ouse 

Upon this question the vote was as follows: Massachusetts and 
Delaware voted aye: New Hampshire, Connectieut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Cara- 
lina, and Georgia voted no. 

It will be seen from this discussion that the very question of 


of Morris's. 


ature. 
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members seceding from the Hall or refusing to vote, as is now 
being done by the Republicans, was anticipated and considered 
in the constitutional convention. 

This is a warning upon the very question now before us. It 
will be seen that in this discussion it was not for a moment con- 
templated that less than a quorum would ever assume to enact 
laws. In my hurried examination I only find one other consid- 
= of this question by members of the constitutional con- 
vention, 

On June 20, 1788, Alexander Hamilton discussed this subject 
in the New York convention which ratified the Constitution. 
Mr. Hamilton said: 

It will ever be the interest of the several States to maintain, under the 
new Government, an ample representation; for, as every member has a 
vote, the relative influence and authority of each State will be in proportion 
to the number of representatives she has in Congress. There is not, there- 
fore, a shadow of probability that the number of acting members, in the 
general legislature, will ever be reduced to a bare quorum. 


I call specialattention to these words used by Alexander Hum- 
ilton, “acting members.” 

This shows that Mr. Hamilton understood that the quorum 
referred to in the Constitution, meant a majority of acting 
members.” It did not mean a majority of the House, made up 
of silent, nonacting members. 

I think this expression, coming from so great a man as Alex- 
ander Hamilton, a man who was one of the originators and most 
prominent members of the constitutional convention, is worthy 
of careful consideration. It shows that Mr. Hamilton made a 
distinction between acting and nonacting members. Acting 
members were those who vote, and it is these that our constitu- 
tional fathers referred to as constituting a quorum to do business. 


The Reyenue Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. MATTHEW S. QUAY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


April 14, 18, 80; May 3, 4, 8, 1894. 

The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. QUAY said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The Senate of the United States is confronted 
with a disappointment. It is grieved by the failure of one of 
its most dignified, important, and responsiblecommittees to rise 
to the opportunity intrusted to the distinguished ability of its 
members when the pending tariff bill was referred to their ju- 
dicial scrutiny and expert revision. It was hoped, and with ap- 

nt reason for the hope, that when this bill entered the Senate 
K would be rectified as to its absurdities; softened as to its as- 
perities; broadened out of its sectionalism; divorced from its nar- 
row partisanship; harmonized as to its inconsistencies and made 
straight instead of devious. It was supposed that, from the myste- 
rious recesses of the retort of the so-called subcommittee, from the 
superheated furnaceof a party caucus and from the seething cal- 
dron of the full responsible majority of the Committee on Finance, 
it would atlast emerge purified of its dross, annealed, and nickel- 
hardened upon its seamed and scarred surface, and so freed 
from all defects and dangers as to stand before us a measure 
which could be adopted with safety, because it would give the 
business interests of this country tranquillity by taking for at 
least an appreciable period the tariff out of politics. 

That would be an ideal solution of this great question, which 
would inaugurate an era of peace and herald the return of pro- 
longed prosperity. But, instead of thus putting an end to these 
internecine raids upon domestic industries, which, at intervals 
closely associated with political changes, have cost this country 
more than all the military wars for which every generation since 
the Revolution has paid so dearly, we now see the party which 
is in full control of the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government threaten the country with a measure which has 
been described as sectional, per teen blundering, discriminat- 
ing, and unjust. The inevitable result is the paralysis of busi- 
ness, the hal of trade, the suspension of purchases, the stop- 
page of production, the deprivation to thousands of their usual 
means of livelihood, and an incredible shrinkage of values. 

Mr. President, it is this recurring uncertainty as to the rates 
of customs duties which works most serious damage to business 
throughout the United States. In Pennsylvania, both the man- 
ufacturer and the employé unite in demanding moderate but ad- 
equate protection; but in addition to that, we of Pennsylvania 


desire stability in the rates of protective duties and consequent 
Sa in wages and in profits, and calculable consistency 
in the self-adjusting proportion between these two rewards of 
labor and of capital. Uncertainty as to tariff rates inevitably 
causes loss to both manufacturer and workingman. They must 
pay the bills for tariff legislation. Upon them the burden falls. 
ə burden falls upon capital. Money must either lie idle, in- 
stead of being actively used in the purchase of material for 
future consumption, in enlarging the market for current pro- 
duction, and in 3 quality of the product; or, if thus 
invested, the venture is in the nature of a speculation, involv- 
ing hazard of gain or loss through the uncertain outcome of 
whatever tariff measure may be pending at Washington. The 
burden falls also upon labor, skilled and unskilled, because the 
idleness or the speculative use of capital has its reflex in cautious 
and restricted production, the cessation or partial suspension of 
8 operations, and the decrease and irregularity in 
the incomes of every rank of the army of wage-earners. 
The consumer also contributes his share toward the cost of 
these periodic disturbances of the tariff, because throughout 
every series of years of prosperity every branch of industry is 
compelled to prepare for a threatened period of uncertainty and 
consequent depression. These statements, moreover, are true 
of every threatened change in any system of tariff schedules. 
There never has been a tariff law enacted that was not preceded 
by more or less confusion in the delicate and complicated ma- 
5 of domestic production, internal trade, and foreign ex- 
change. 
If this be true when the tariff is revised by friends of Ameri- 
can trode! & when the customs schedules are adjusted in ac- 
cordance with an established principle, and in harmony with a 
well-defined system of collecting revenue, so as to protect Ameri- 
can enterprise and labor from soro len paper competition, how 
much more enormous do these evil results become when the 
tariff is to be disturbed, not in the interest of domestic but of 
foreign industry, not with the welfare of the whole common 
country in view but for the benefit of a section, not with the 
purpose of providing revenue in accordance with an intelligent 
plan, portera by years of experience and familiar in its genera 
principles to the poopie, but in a fashion which at one 
stage of the proposed Ce tion offers an increased deficiency 
to an already depleted Treasury, and at another stage involves 
in part from a tax on the breakfast table and 
ak from the offensive ss cic into the private 
individuals and an inequitable discouragement to 
that thrift which lies at the basis of both national character and 
national wealth? These disturbances are felt heayily in Penn- 
sylvania; but every Senator in this Chamber knows that they 
ws with varying weight upon the people of every State in the 
nion. 
Every change in the national Administration which may in- 
clude a change in the political complexion of the national Legis- 
lature is fraught with influences either involving the evil effects 
of industrial uncertainty, to which I have referred, or assuring 
the continuance of the nation in a path of tranquil prosperity 
and happy progress. 
I have always thought that one of the wisest utterances of that 
great statesman and soldier, Gen. Grant, was his declaration 
that by constitutional amendment all important revenue and 
financial legislation should be preserved from repeal or amend- 
ment for a fixed term of years, so that its operations might be 
fully and fairly tested. No country can enjoy continuous pros- 
perity which has not a stable system of finance and revenue. 
Every disturbance of such a system, whether for ultimate weal 
or woe, must involve in its process an interruption of established 
conditions. It may be alleged that these remarks carried to 
their extreme conclusion amount to an arraignment of repub- 


a surplus deriv: 
in greater 
fortunes o 


lican institutions. They do constitute a criticism of one phase 
of the operation of government by representation. 

It is one fault rather perhaps, of our Constitution than of a 
that the people of the United 
States, owing to their frequent y recurring elections, have not 
been able to follow for any considerable term with a concentra- 
tive purpose a fixed financial policy. We contrast a method of 
dealing with a great public question governed here by popular 
opinion and prejudice, which may take a new impression in each 
four years, with other methods of foreign nations, pursued 
through many decades, or through the centuries. 

Their policy, penray antagonistic to ours, is fixedand endur- 
ing; through all its variations in the generations there may be 
traced a consistent and persistent purpose, Ours in contrast is 
fickle and inconstant, shifting, as the sands of the sea shift, with 
each refluent tide of pou opinion. 

But more serious than these changes wrought with regularity 
of time but uncertainty of extent is the danger that the true 
meaning of popular feeling as expressed at the polls may be 
misinterpreted by statesmen or perverted by demagogues. Let 


republican form of 8 
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me illustrate this proposition. At one Presidential election the 
candidates ofa particular perty have been successful before the 
people upon a platform of principle asserting the doctrine of 
protection. 

Relying upon this popular verdict, and upon the pledges which 
have placed the ruling party in control of the Government, capi- 
tal, encouraged by a guaranty of profits, is released from its res- 
ervoirs and forthwith seeks investment. Unemployed labor is 
absorbed and utilized, with rich return to the nation and to the 
wage-earner. The wealthy grow wealthier; the poor are no 
longer with us. 

The wheels turn, the shuttles fly, the lofty stacks emit flame 
and lurid smoke, the earth yields its mineral treasures to the 
artisan above, the fields laugh with harvests ample to feed the 
army of industry at home and to bring to our shores a tide of 
wealth from the hungry world beyond the seas. Every year 
sees the tide of prosperity rise higher and higher. Before the 
recurrence of a Presidential election every brain isactive, every 
hand is busy, every vehicle of commerce is loaded, every chan- 
nel of exchange is gorged with plenty, and the entire country 
teems with evidence of present and promise of increasing pros- 
perity. Then another election supervenes. 

It may be that the candidates of another great party are suc- 
cessful upon a declaration of principles antagonistic to protec- 
tion. Forthwith a cloud passes over the fair and happy land. 
A chill strikes the heart and benumbs the confidence of its 
people. Business falters, hesitates, halts; mills and factories 
are closed; capital withdraws to cautious inactivity; workmen 
are discharged or work at reduced wages, and the country strips 
for an approaching struggle with penury and distress. 

If this illustration is reflected in recent and current history, 
let those responsible for the changed conditions which have 
wrought such havoc make the application for themselves. 

The McKinley bill was nota 1 it was an experi- 
mental application of a theory. The exact result of its opera- 
tions could not safely be predicted, because no one, not even 
those who were experts in the various schedules it embraced, 
could understand with absolute precision the exact measure of 

rotection which it would extend to each article catalogued inits 

undreds of 1 

The McKinley bill was designed as an exemplification of the 
Republican idea of what fostering encouragement was due to 
American capitaland American labor. As finally placed upon 
the statute books it was still subject toevery modification which 
its operation in practice might show to be necessary in the 
equitable interest of the producer of raw material, of the manu- 
facturer and those he employed, and of the consumer of the 
finished article, as well as of the national Treasury, to which it 
promised revenue. 

It was not perfect, nor considered by its authors to be perfect. 
It was felt and was stated that, as would be the case with an 
tariff law, its application of the principle of protection 8 
develop faults of detail with time and experience. Nothing is 
more certain than that, even had not the Democratic party suc- 
ceeded in 1892, a revision of the McKinley law at the hands of 
the party which enacted it would nevertheless in time be nec- 
essary. Iam prepared to make this admission freely, and even 
to carry it so far as to state, speaking for myself, that if the 
present Congress could devise a reasonable measure, which 
would permit the continued employment of American laborand 
capital at living wages and fair profits, even though involving 
SETET in some instances perhaps large reductions, from 
present rates of duties, with the understanding that it was a de- 
ee of our dispute for a term of years, I would not op- 

se it. 

P Hut no such bill is before us. Instead of being stripped of 
the absurdities with which it came from the branch of Con- 
gress in which it necessarily originated, it has been made more 
Srotesque than ever. Instead of a promise of settlement of the 
tariff for a term of years, the bill opens a long vista of disturb- 
ance, unsettlement, and uncertainty. Its very advocates admit 
and its discontented apologists proclaim that this measure is an 
entering wedge, that it 

outrage to come, thatit is a menace of future blows. The ma- 
jority offer a programme of destruction instead of a policy of 
preservation; under the guise of a tariff for revenue they give 
us a tariff of revenge. 

In this measure of mingled malice, compromise, and section- 
alism now presented to the Senate, the misinterpretation and 

rversion 1 opinion as expressed at the polls, to which 

have referred as an incidental but serious corollary to our re- 
curring elections, found fullest play. This unscientific and 
porey political monstrosity is born from the assumption that 

e result of a Presidential election isa decisive judgment of 
the country in favor of all the principles enunciated in the plat- 
form of the successful party. 

The leaders of the party whose candidates have been success- 


; 
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ful at the polls, may point to the platform and say, Upon these 
principles we were intrusted ty the people with power; those 
who elected our candidates expect us to write our platform on 
the statute books.” It is true thatthe majority in this Congress 
have signally repudiated nearly every plank of the Obicago plat- 


form, with thesingle exception of that removing every safeguard 
against fraud at the eae and it isin the case of the pending 
bill notable that the leaders of this attack upon American in- 
dustries have openly abandoned the doctrine of the Confederate 
constitution that protective duties are unconstitutional. But 
nevertheless it is evident that a misinterpretation, in some cases 
honest, in others willful, of the meaning of the popular verdict 
has governed the framers of this tariff bill. 

For the result of any Presidential campaign may be determined 
by causes entirely foreign to party platforms. An Administra- 
tion controlled by an overmastering consciousness of its own des- 
tiny may determine to prolong me lease of power from the party 
which conferred its tenure. Moved by the loftiest sense of pa- 
triotic duty to a country it can not imagine safe except under its 
own protecting wing, it may conceive its solemn obligation to 
the Deity, holding nations in the hollow of His hand, to storm a 
great national convention. 

With pledges of piace and honor for the ambitious; with weap- 
ons less worthy of its noble aspirations for the venal; with im- 
perial authority over Federal officeholders, suchan Administra- 
tion might accomplish nominations notinaccord with the feeling 
and judgmentof the mass of the party, which such a nominating 
convention is supposed to represent. Other untoward occur- 
rences might complicate and hamper a campaign, and alsọ the 
candidates thus handicapped at the outset. 

An unusual, abnormal, and lamentable collision might occur 
between capital and labor, employer and employed, zari 
violence, riot amounting to local insurrection, loss of life, 
destruction of property, which, exasperating to or labor 
throughout the country, might in temporary and blinding pas- 
sion divert its vast vote from the party and the candidate for 
whom thatvote would under ordinary conditions have been cast. 

The leaders of the party which may have been made successful 
atthe polls by votes thus diverted by causes quite foreign to politi- 
cal platforms may honestly believe that there had been a great 
popular vere which could only be construed as an indorse- 
ment of all the specifications contained in their platform of prin- 
ciples. They might honestly believe that half a millionof work- 
ingmen had intelligently voted for a reduction of their own 
wages. Reading no lesson in our financial agonies, regarding no 
portent in subsequent local elections, they might rush with fatu- 
ous blindness to legislation for the perpetration of which the 
people would drag them tothe Tarpeian rock, thence to hurl 

hem to destruction. 

Ido not say that these conditions and results have been or will 
be, but I aver that under our political system they are possible, 
and that upon the one side or the other a great party may come 
into the possession of power to mold and accomplish financial 
legislation not intended, indorsed, or believed in by those whose 
votes have been decisive in a national election. 

It is these men whose votes thus cast in error of judgment or 
in the delusion of anger against their own interests may be de- 
cisive of results, who are the bone and sinew if capital is the 
nerve and brain of our industrial fabric, whose welfare is most 
threatened by the pending bill. Much is said of the dispropor- 
tionate concentration of wealth. The revolt caused by this cry 
has at times assumed grave proportions, and has attracted to 
itself forces threatening and dangerous to any civil government 
because of its seductions for men who see in the violent reversal 
of social and political conditions an opportunity to pluck out of 
temporary chaos plunder for themselves. 

But the elements of social radicalism and anarchy are not to 
be accepted as representing the serious and thoughtful forces of 
this movement. There may be some solid basis for the com- 
plaints of the Populists that under the industrial and financial 
policies which have prevailed in the United States the wealth 
which rewards toil, energy, and ingenuity is aggregating too 
rapidly and too largely in the hands of individual citizens, and 
that the power of this wealth, because of itsaggregation, becomes 
dangerous and oppressive to smaller capitalists, and to the ac- 
quisition of a share in the prosperity of the nation by those 
maine sole capital is invested in their bodily force and physical 
skill. 

But this threatened end is checked by the free scope b providoa 
under our institutions to every citizen for the accumulation of 
property and by the general annulment of primogeniture and 
of the entailment of estates. It isa radical mistake to direct 
legislation upon the theory that it should discourage increased 
accumulation of capital. If the benefit of capital were the 2 d 
question before us in the consideration of tariff duties, their ad- 
R would not weigh upon this body with so heavy respon- 
sibility. 
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The exceeding prosperity of the past few years, while increas- 
ing the rewards of labor, enlarging the comforts of the wage- 
earner’s home, and brightening the life prospects of his chil- 
dren, has brought its increment to = as well, The manu- 
facturers and capitalists of the Uni States have reaped fair 
and just spree is ee e e e in the nec 
pation of a ve assault, which has me a 
not an exact factor in the scientific calculations 5 
modern business, they have with ordinary prudence been able 
to make some provision for a possible period of depression and 
loss. Their plants may be ruined, they may lose and lose heav- 
ily under the pending legislation, out will scarcely be utterly 
crushed. This assault they can survive with distress, but with- 
out absolute extinction of energy or destruction of intelligent 
enterprise. > 

It is not so much at tho capitalist as at the wage-earner that 
the pending tariff bill strikes. The gravest question involved 
int iA ye reckless reduction of customs duties is the effect 
upon the reward of labor. The problem which the majority of 
this body have failed to meet is so to legislate that thousands of 
unemployed workmen shall not tramp our highways, that their 
wives m ty not come to beggary, and their sons and daughters to 
crime shame. 

Such a result I miasma but solemnly believe will follow 
the of this bill, and it is impossible that it shall be ac- 
— ocile submission. When that isobtainable which will 
relieve want and prevent starvation strong arms and eager 
hands will be stretched forth to take it. The American work- 
ingman will not relinquish even the comforts to which he has 
been accustomed under the protective system, nor will he un- 
dergo privation without a protest and a struggle, and this coun- 
try w 8 and long and f remember the con- 
vulsed social, industrial, and political conditions preceding his 
remission to the level of wages and method of life of the Euro- 

workman—practically to the condition of slavesin the South 
Petore the civil war. 

It isa characteristicof this bill that its tediousevolution in the 
Finance Committee was marked atevery stage by concessionsand 
compromises in infraction of its underlying principle and pur- 
pose. Certain industries have been granted a continuance 
of protective duties for the avowed purpose of conciliating re- 
palaiicant members of the majority of the Senate. Conserva- 
tive Democrats have thus planned to say to their constituents. 
We have rescued your industries from the general wreck.’ 
Radical Democrats are already apologiz to rabid free-trade 
theorists, It is true we have only car the outer works 
which encompass and guard domestic manufactures, but thein- 
ner citadel must fall in its turn.” 

It is the latter class of apologists who are sincere. The pro- 
tected industries are like the Roman fasces; let but a single 
stick be removed and the whole bundle is loosened and weak- 
ened. The volun 


supremac 

No one in this Chamber can be deceived by this mongrel meas- 
ure. In its original form the bill came from the inner shrine of 
the 88 It was the emanation of its deity and too 
sacred to be defiled by earnest opposition. In the other branch 
of Congress, therefore, it received the votes of many who during 
its discussion had protested most vociferously against its destruc- 
tive effect upon their constituencies. Like the Python wor- 
shipers, they adored their monstrous divinity, while itenfolded 
anddestroyed their fellows, and made ready to fling its constric- 
tive coils about themselves. 

The same superstitious devotion may ultimately be witnessed 
in this body. The Fetich comes before us from the Committee 
on Finance in stares form, bearing amendments, whose inser- 
tion defies reasonable explanation, and which can not be twisted 
into symmetry with the original They will probably 3 
in the committee of conference, if a conference is reached, as 
mysteriously as they appeared in the Committee on Finance, 
and with justice, for if the bill reported by the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana is to become a law, it seems to me better 
it should go upon our statute books in the form in which it 
came to us from the House. 

As I have said, if the Committee on Finance had given us a 
symmetrical and fair measure promising continued life to Ameri- 
can industries even under harder conditions, accompanied 
merely by their own guaranty of stability, it might 1 yee 


cepted. That has not been done, and evidently will not be done. 
Therefore, the majority should have the bravery to advance the 
bill of their real choice, not such a hypocritical hybrid imposi- 
tion as the one before us. 

The Senator from Indiana should not be compelled,in order to 
secure success, to relax or sacrifice whatever of principle guided 
its original construction. He should not be forced to yield to 
knights of the poniard. He should not be obliged fo make 
concessions to States of the South upon such articles as coal, 
iron ore, and sugar. If wool, petroleum, metals, and other ma- 
terials are to be free listed and there is to be a reduction of du- 
ties to figures which mean ruin to great protected industries, 
then iron ore, and sugar, raw and refined, and other arti- 
cles of less prominence should go upon the free list. 

Such a bill would present an absolute and nonsectional issue 
to the ple of this country when next they are called upon to 
make their choice between the practice of protection and the 
theory of free trade, Such a bill would relieve the Democratic 
party in the Senate from the charge of passing this tariff legis- 

tion by whatis practically corruptsolicitation of votes. Noth- 
ing should be permitted to im the majority in presenting 
such a measure to the voters of the United States. e Senate 
should see to it that they are not checked by balking or crippled 
by treason. ` 

Should the pending measure become a law a grave monetary 
problem will immediately confront the American people. 

We may, with occasional distress, accept the foreign money 
standard, be harnessed to the chariot of the old lady of Thread- 
needle street, and driven hither and thither by capricious jug- 
gling with the imports and exports of our gold, provided we can 
at the same time maintainan American com policy. But 
a foreign commercial policy can not be appended to a foreign 
financial policy without practical sacrifice of our autonomy and 
a return to a colonial dependence upon Great Britain. 

The progress of thought and events has been such in this 
country that it is wedded to the gold standard, though bya 
eng. and dreary nuptial ceremony and not without privilege of 

vorce. 

The State of Pennsylvania is y a hard money and hon- 
est money State. But silver is d and silver is honest, de- 
spite constant and insidious efforts to degrade it to the plane of 
fiat currency. And under the pending legislation it will be the 
duty of Pennsylvania and of the country to gravely consider the } 
expediency of an advance to the silver standard. If our home 
market is to be surrendered to foreign manufacturers and im- 
porters by radical reductions of customs duties, it may prove to 
the interest of this country that our obligations should be met 
in our own money. If we can not have a tariff of customs we 
may have a tariff of exchange, which at the nt price of sil- 
ver would exceed 100 per cent ad valorem. would amount 
to a second declaration of American independence which would 
overthrow the combined power of the dealers in gold in our- 
great commercial metro and the foreign importers of goods, 
and isolate us in the production of all articles which this coun- 
try is capable of manufacturing or Poducing: 

The contemplation of such a probability leads to the sugges- 
tion of ee But bimetallism would not meet the mone- 
tary exigency which would confront the country upon an aboli- 
tion of the customs tariff. Bimetallism can be sustained by no 
one nation. It is only possible by agreement between all the 
leading governments of the world inarmed convention. No na- 
tion can be induced to enter sucha conventionso long as its bal- | 
ances are all upon the creditor side and so long as itcan con- | 
tinue to hold despotic and solitary control of the machinery of 
the world’s exchange. 

If protection by customs must fall, I apprehend that silver 
monometallism in the New Worldis necessarily precedent to bi- \ 
metallism in the Old World. 

I advert to this suggestion briefly at present, but may discuss 
it at some length when the conditions of this debate are more 
favorable. 

In his speech in defense of the pending tariff bill the distin- 

uished Senator from Indiana said that in the history of tariff 
egislation in this Government, from the first act in 1789 to the 
resent day, there Is one enactment which stands out in its wis- 
om, its success, and its glory over all others,“ the Walker rev- 
enue tariff of 1346. This tariff with its supplement, the Guthrie 
tariff of 1857, which still further reduced duties, remained in 
force from 1846 to 1861, a period of fifteen years, when it was suc- 
ceeded by the protective tariff which had as its author the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont {Mr. MORRILL]. The Sena- 
tor from Indiana says that the Democratic tariff of 1846 has 
had no peer, no rival even, in the: prosperity it secured for the 
American le during its existence as a law.“ That there 
may be no doubt that the Senator understood this Halogon parios 
„as 


to extend from 1846 to 1861 I quote further from his 
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follows: The political cam of 1848, 1852, 1856, and 1860 
were devoid of tariff issues and tariff debates, because of the 
greatand general business prosperity which then existed under 
the ad valorem, revenue, Democratic tarif law then in opera- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I remember this halcyon period very well, and 
I think that my recollection of it is better than that of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. It was a period of very much less prosperity 
for this country, measured by the re of labor and the de- 
velopment of the country’s resources, than any period of fifteen 
years which may be selected since the passage of the Morrill 
tariff in1861. Itwasa period of uniformly low wages; of halted, 
checked, and discouraged manufacturing enterprise; of iow 
prices for agricultural products; of high prices for almost every 
article that the farmer had to buy; of hard times and pinching 
economy in almost every workingman’s family. But for the 
ameliorating influences mentioned by Mr. Blaine in his Twenty 
Years of Congress it would have been a period of general and 
widespread disaster equal to that which followed the close of 
our second war with Great Britain, and to that other period of 
darkness which immediately preceded the enactment of the 
protective tariff of 1842. 

The discovery of gold in California was the leading ameliorat- 
ing influence mentioned by Mr. Blaine. The legitimate effects 
of the tariff of 1846 upon the prosperity of the country before 
this influence made itself felt in business channels afford the 
fairest test of the merits of that measure which can be found. 
The vain Gogg of the gold fields of California began in 1849. 
What was the condition of the business of the country in that 
year, which was the third after the tariff of 1846 was enacted? 
A more conclusive answer to this question can not perhaps be 
found than is contained in the history of our iron ustry at 
that time. I have here a volume of documents relating to this 
industry in 1849 and 1850, and printed in the latter year, and 
from page 109 of this volume I will quote the following figures 
beginning with 1843, the first year after the of the pro- 
ergy 2 tariff of 1842, which was succeeded by the Walker tariff 
0 $ 

In 1843, 7 new ironworks were built in Pennsylvania and 7 
ironworks were sold by the sheriff or their owners failed. In 
1844, 21 new works were built and there were 11 failures. In 
1845, 40 new works were built and there were 3 failures. In 
1846, the tariff of that year not having been passed until the 30th 
of July, 53 new works were built and there were 4 failures. 
Mark the increasing number of new works every year and the 
rapidly decreasing number of failures under the tariff of 1842! 
Now we come to the first year of the Walker tariff. 

In 1847, 25 new works were built, and there were 24 failures. 
In 1848, 17 new works were built, and there were 37 failures. 
In 1849, 10 new works were built, and there were 41 failures. In 
the first four months of 1850, 7 new works were built, and there 
were 22 failures. Mark the steadily decreasing number of 
new works every year under the Walker tariff and the steadily 
increasing number of failures! In the whole country the con- 
dition of the iron industry before and after the passage of the 
Walker tariff of 1846 was the same that it was in Pennsylva- 
nia—prosperity under the protective tariff of 1842, adversity 
under the revenue tariff of 1846. 

That the experience of the iron manufacturers of the whole 
country under the tariff of 1846 was thesame as that of the iron 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania is proved by a letter which ap- 
pears inthe volume of documents from which I have just quoted 

d which was written on December 24, 1849, and first printed 

the New York Journal of Commerce. The letter bears the 
signature of Cooper & Hewitt, one of the most prominent iron 
manufacturing firms in the country at that time and at the 
resenttime. I presume that I can not be mistaken inattribut- 
the authorship of the letter to the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, 
who was the junior member of the firm. 

Mr. Hewitt was then, as be is now,a Democrat in his political 
affiliations. The letter was written to call public attention to 
the depressed condition of the iron industry of the whole country 
and to show the necessity of a larger degree of protection for this 
industry than was afforded by the Walker tariff which was then 
in force. The letter was of considerable length, entering with 
great detail and great ability into the subject under considera- 
tion. So valuable was it as a contribution to the economic and 
industrial history of the day that the editor of the Journal of 
Commerce prominently commended it to the attention of Con- 
—_ which was then in session. Indeed it was the expressed 

esire of Messrs. Cooper & Hewitt that Congress should be 
influenced by the statements they made to increase the duties 
on iron products. 

The tariff question was then receiving wide and anxious at- 
tention. Conventions of iron manufacturers had just been held 
at Pittsburg and Philadelphia, to express the general discon- 


tent and to portray the general distress which had followed the 

of the of 1846, and to memorialize Co for 
relief. One of the resolutions adopted at the Philadelphia con- 
vention in December, 1849, declared that “‘a crisis has arisen in 
the iron business which calls for the immediate revision of the 
revenue laws.” Mr. Hewitt was present at the convention and 
was a member of the committee on resolutions. I willnow quote 
from his letter in the Journal of Commerce, as follows, the se- 
lections I make being found on pages 55 and 57 of the volume I 
have referred to: 

There are one or two in the country which combine such extraor- 
dinary natural advantages with every superior quality as to make them al- 
most independent of legislation; but as to the great fact that the great ma- 
jority of establishments, judiciously located, and managed with prover skill 
and economy. have been compelled to suspend work, throughout the land, for 
Want of remunerative work, there can not be a shadow of doubt. è è 

A few merchant mills are kept in motion, from the absolute necessity of 
having a certain amount of iron of superior quality tor fine work; but of 
fifteen rail mlils only two are in operation, doing partial work, and that, 
only because their inland position secured them against fore! competi- 
tion forthe limited orders of neighboring railroads—and when these are-ex- 
ecuted not a single rail mill will be at work in the land. 

No stronger testimony to show the true effects of the tariff of 
1846 upon the country’s industries could be produced than that 
which I have just quoted. It is the testimony of business men 
who were familiar with the subject they discussed; it was given 
at the time when these effects were being felt, and it is utterly 
destructive of theories and opinions formed and expressed a gen- 
eration after these effects had ceased to be directly operative. 
The testimony of these old documents from which I have quoted 
proves conclusively that the first years of the Walker tariff were 
years of depression, discouragement, and disaster. 

The ameliorating influences referred to by Mr. Blaine came 
afterwards; but even when these influences were in operation 
the condition of the country’s industries, of its farmers and 
workingmen, was not generally prosperous, as I have already 
stated, and as contemporary history will fully establish. And 
when the last of these ameliorating influences, the Crimean 
war, had ceased to favorably affect the industries and the com- 
merce of the country; when we were again brought face to face 
with the naked and logical tendencies and consequences of a 
tariff for revenue only, unaffected by any extraneous or acci- 
dental helps or modifications whatever, then the country again 
passed through years of hardship, privation, and 88 
ment such as it had seldom before experienced I allude to the 
years from 1857 to 1861. 

Surely the Senator from Indiana must remember how hard 
the times were in those years. Surely he must remember that 
they were so hard that the demand for a change in our tariff 
legislation was so strong that it formed a leading factor in the 
election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency in 1860. The policy 
of protecting home industries by tariff legislation was distinctly 
affirmed in the platform of 1860 which was adopted by the con- 
vention thatnominated Mr. Lincoln. TheState of Pennsylvania 
could not have been carried for Mr. Lincoln if this indorsement 
of a protective policy had not been made. 

There is incontrovertible poa of the existence of hard 
times in this country during the last four years of the Walker 
and Guthrie revenue tariffs, or from 1857 to 1861. This proof 
is also drawn from our domestic iron industry, as was that 
which I have already submitted relating to the first four years 
of the Walker tariff. I make no excuse for confining my illus- 
trations to this industry, for it is not only our leading manufac- 
turing industry, but its condition is universally accepted as fur- 
nishing a correct barometer of the country’s prosperity or lack 
of prosperity from year to year. 

1886 the United States Revenue Commission, a branch of 
the Treasury Department, addressed a series of interrogatories 
to the manufacturers of the country concerning the existing con- 
dition of the industries they respectively represented, and in- 
cidentally inquiring into the condition of these industries dur- 
ing the preceding few years. I have in my hand a copy of the 
replies to these interrogatories which were submitted by the 
Hon. Daniel J. Morrell, the superintendent of the Cambria Iron 
Works, at Johnstown, Pa. On page2of Mr. Morrell’s statement 
I read that the average wages of unskilled day laborers at the 
Cambria Iron Works in 18.0 and 1861 were 70 cents per day, and 
that the average wages of mechanics at the same works in the 
same years were $1.33 per day. x 

It is safo to say that the wages of day laborers and mechanics 
in this country have never since 1861, when the Morrill tariff 
went into operation, been so low as Mr. Morrell reported them, 
even since the present Democratic depression began a year ago. 
If it bə said that the country was in the throes of civil strife in 
1861, and that all industrial and other conditions were then ab- 
normal, I make answer that this argument can not apply to 1860. 
i also feel perfectly safe in declaring that the wages which Mr. 
Morrell gives for 1860 and 1861 were as highas those which pre- 


vailed at the Cambria Iron Works in 1857, 1858, and 1859. I 
have been so informed by a competent apr fe 

Seventy cents a any for unskilled labor and $1.33 a day for 
skilled mechanics! How were these low wages paid? In money? 
Not at all! In store goods. I have before me several specimens 
of the orders on the store attached to the Cambria Iron Works, 
which were used in those days as a substitute for money by the 
lessees of the works, Messrs. Wood, Morrell & Co. These spec- 
imens of the substitute for money which was paid to skilled and 
unskilled workmen at these works during the last few years of 
the Walker tariff are for the years 1858, 1859, and 1860, and are 
for denominations varying from 5 cents to $2. These store or- 
ders were printed in the form of bank bills, and were known 
as scrip.” When the holder of them did not want store goods, 
sae did want real money, he was compelled to sell his scrip ata 

scount. 

It would therefore happen thata day laborer who needed money 
would get less than 70 cents a day for his labor, and that a me- 
chanic who needed money would receive less than $1.33 a day 
for his labor. I invite the attention of Senators to these grim 
reminders of the feet old times” when we lived under a 
revenue tariff. I will incorporate with my remarks a copy of 
the exact phraseology of one of these samples of Democratic 
store orders which were paid to the workingmenof Johnstown 
that town of saddest memories—in 1858, 1859, and 1860. The 
condition of the business of Pennsylvania in those years was that 
of actual N and the ghost of the Walker tariff stalks 
the Commonwealth to-day to affright her industries. 


CAMBRIA IRON WORKS, 
Johnstown, March 22, 1859. 


Not transferable. 
Deliver to the bearer six and a quarter cents value in store 


oods for wages due to 
= For Woop, MORRELL & Oo., 
J. REILLY, Clerk. 


6} cents. 


To Jxo. S. BUCHANAN, 
Storekeeper. 


Mr. President, the displacement, to use a nautical term, of 
this bill in business and values, including the wages of labor in 
this country, is incalculable. In the State of Pennsylvania alone 
it may be measured by hundreds of millions of dollars. On 
Wednesday last I procured from the Census Bureau the pre- 
3 statistics of manufactures in Pennsylvania, to which I 
invite the attention of the Senate. It conveys. to us in mathe- 
matical form the tremendous interest of the State I, in part, 
have the honor to represent in this question. I have thought 
proper to investigate thoroughly some of the interests forming 
the largest factors in this table, and desire to present to the 
Senate with a brevity entirely incommensurate with their im- 
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portance their relations to the pending bill in connection with 
their methods of production and with general mention of their 
conduct and a statistical analysis of their operations. 

I desire to have the table read at length so that every figure 
may be impressed upon the memory of the Senators of the ma- 
jority. My friend from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], I 
understand, will read it. 

Mr. GALLINGER proceeded to read the table, and after hav- 
ing read for some time— 

Mr. GRAY. May I interrupt the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for a moment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iam enjoying the reading exceedingly. 

Mr.GRAY. So am I, but I was going to ask, in view of the 
fact thatit is so difficult to understand properly the Senator from 
New Hampshire in his reading, that we might have unanimous 
consent to have the table printed in the remarks of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania so that we may read it at our leisure to-mor- 


row. 
Mr. QUAY. That is objected to, Mr. President. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has the floor. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I shall endeavor to read more distinctly, 
Mr. President, so thatthe Senator may understand me. 

The reading of the table, having proceeded for some time— 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from New Hampshire 


permit me to inte an inquiry? I do not know whether the 
Senator from New 1 is delivering his own speech or 
that of the distinguish 


Senator from Pyeng TOA I desire 
to know the object and purpose, if any; of reading these reports 
from the Census Department, as I understand them to be. Isit 
the intention and object of these statements to show to the coun- 
try that labor is receiving a certain share, a large share, ashare 
of protection equal to that carried by the McKinley law in the 
cost of the pronaci when made? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Ths only part of the inquiry I can an- 
swer is that I am doing the Senator from Pennsylvania a cour- 
tesy by reađing the table, which I presume isin accordance with 
the custom of the Senate. : 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I will make the inquiry of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. In other words, in order to make 
myself clearly understood, does he undertake to prove from the 
census reports that wages in the factory, when measured by the 
total cost of the product compared with the wages of labor, equal 
the amount of duty carried by the McKinley law? 

Mr. QUAY. The object in view in presenting the table to 
the consideration of the Senate will appear before the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ah! Then I will wait. 

Mr. GALLINGER resumed and concluded the reading of the 
table, which is as follows: 


Statistics of manufactures of the State of Pennsylvania, by specified industries, 1890, preliminary. 
{Eleventh Census of the United States.] 


Mechanical and manufacturing industries. 


Bags, other than paper.. 


terials 
Blacking (see also Cleansing and polis pre 8 
Blacksmit and wheelwrighting (see also Ourringes and wagons, inclu 
custom work and repairing) 


Bottling (see also Liquors, malt; Mineral and soda waters. 
ORNS RER och ener ß . api esda 
Boxes, 9 and paper (see also 1 not elsewhere specifled) .. 
Boxes, wooden, pac! (see also Lumber planing mill products, including 

Rn nos aka ok tea cna cunmenwanscanans aiamumancunaes 


Average number 


9 loyés è 
Miscella- | an wages. 

Value of 
Capital neous products. 


9⁴ 4, 457, 404 895 
6 , 422, 245 825 139, 075 68, 66 
27 202, 247 17, 374 658 192, 364 290, 856 
7 16, 960 4,416 25 19, 236 7,131 
9 4, 635 „673 54 30, 970 48, 598 
67 185, 454 16, 997 256 158, 728 254, 611 
5 21, 230 1, 190 14 7, 088 29, 891 
9 247, 105 10, 058 55 41, 508 605, 690 
5 , 389, 450 82, 403 684 221,260 2, 303, 950 
13 305, 209 22, 700 247 104, 779 397, 545 
9 65, 850 10, 994 45 23, 040 105, 517 
62 82, 872 9, 443 172 72, 681 69, 849 208, 279 
11 314, 008 11, 630 70 53, 188 238, 260 358, 727 
7 13, 600 1, 645 20 10, 724 4,013 22, 420 
3 30, 100 1,975 23 12, 596 13, 056 32, 630 
4 47, 200 3,538 20 13, 924 50, 454 92, 950 
9 513, 197 113, 236 299 135, 614 743, 002 
836 582, 679 203, 147 4,773 2, 423, 586 4, 977, 475 
13 % 56, 788 7, 43 64 26, 561 132, 098 
11 1,027, 385 22, 968 208 124, 383 502, 231 
98 1,589, 168 138, 638 1,962 864, 669 2, 377, 514 
8 56, 930 5,815 72 22,214 103, 179 
6 42,817 11,141 118 41,908 95, 978 
51 251, 394 19, 571 297 127, 266 426, 609 
2,191, 183 259, 867 3,797 1, 654, 985 3, 660, 341 
5, 394, 799 311, 684 7,952 3, 398, 690 10, 354, 850 
1, 147, 332 205, 045 894 520, 357 3, 132, 048 
704, 747 30,024 1,305 390, 311 1, 437, 672 
1, 469, 500 102,679 2, 503 701, 805 2, O12, 235 
948, 083 69, 621 917 460, 995 1,447, 997 
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Statistics of manufactures of the State of Pennsylvania, by specified industries, 1890, preliminary Oontinued. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 

Mechanical and manufacturing industries. lish- Value of 
ments ucts, 
report- 

ing. 
2J22ͤĩ?k, ⁊x ⁊ͤ . GA E aa nase oat 4 
Brass ae and brass finishing (see also Bronze castings; Plumbers’ $159,000 

BUNTING) EEE EAA S OE S E A A R, 

FT. 33 110405 58888 
Bread and other bakery 88 1,936 3, 423) 378 18 
Brick and tile (see also Clay and 500 4.764, 392 8.405 

; i 15 » 764, 9,403,715 
1,280, 574 6, 422, 7 
3 83, 761 573, 812 
188 509, 220 , 603, 
5 u A — 386, 719 
9,1 
15 63, 794 134, 84 
5 tei =e 
287 "277, 798 = 81. 104 
65 647, 461 2, 089, 
13 435, 
800 7, 7, 101 $ 
61 28, 769, 728 
es 6 
Cars, steam rail 370, 
Cheese and butter, urban dairy product x 28 10, 222 11 
eese, butter, and conde milk, factory ct EN 300 saa 
emicals (see also Fertilizers; Gunpowder; High explosives; Paints; Var- yess 
r c A aS 71 
China decorating (see also Clay and pottery products)... i e 
Clay and pomery pronus (see also Brick and tile). 250 ee 4 = 
Cleansing and 9 (see also Blacking) 6 é 88 
Clo sponging snd re — 3 Ses 2 ie 
othing, horse.............--.--.-- 11 ee ee 
Clothing, men’s, custom work and : er 2 
Clothing. men’s, factory product. .... 87 15,60 046 : 188804 15 700,988 iama 248 
othing, men's 5 ? $ 
Clothing, women's, Ares making e. 150 758528 mest 1.018.752 925855 
Clothing, women’s, factory product. "so 1.819.002 LURET DEAA 283 
Coffee and spice, roasting and grinding 69 | 1,617,632 288.854 58.602154 9.442 558 
U , 3 3 
V ai norna SM ma] Tea 
y „ 4 „ 
eg ee EEA 4 Oe peed mae td ee o 
as s : , 
55 5 55 
Co: and twine - 705 è 4 
Cordage and twin 16| 2705, $51 404,761 | 2,568, 530 8,842, 741 
Cork cutting 1 1, 205, 075 8.117 8.230 8.784 
Cotton goods 18 "136,374 5 % ones 4785 
OOIE ES S 75 8 — 4, 687, 088 10, 485, 247 18, 431,773 
j — ot 64, 460 535, 209 684, 283 
17 66, 790 254, 571 397,080 
5i 1, 226, 680 505, 796 441, 352 1, 255, 620 
386 621, 367 318,780 186, 
Dentists’ materials g 798, 726 
ts’ preparations, not including prescriptions (see also Patent i eea ots inte: W 
m D Perfumery and cosmetics) H5 1, 518, 508 350, 822 480, 394 1, 306,719 
102 342.241 281, 154 106, £56 572,805 
83 | 6,206,340 1,803,822 | 2, 305, 482 5, 240, 761 
15 255 bre 218, 304 856, 244 1,410, 282 
s 110, 478 430, 899 674,565 
a 536, 829 , 899 95, 859 461,904 
s 195, 835 080 20, 981 89, 859 
z Ra 828 5,212 3, 572 10, 409 
Ps 7 „ = 15, 947 7,778 28, 809 
ners ving stee pol 2, 538 19, 252 155, 579 
engra’ + Photolithographing) - .- 224.25 1 
Fart FVV 3 99.80 ii] ses | 28 
Si I ROE Se SPE SRE EES x 
Fancy articles, not elsewhere specifled 2 38 i foes ates 433, 209 
Wels goods — also Woolen goods) 3 242. 207 2 ives —— 
ers (ese also Chemicals) ..... 40 2,719, 808 111, 682 138, 736 322, 800 
Files (see also Cutlery and edge tools 25| 1,257,165 223585 57 85 T 007 807 
F. 3 125, 000 27, 608 88. 
Fish canning and preser (see also Food oo — —f 
Flags and 8 (see aig noe ar and 3 As m 18,090 91,885 7 
7 E E T G E 15 217. 855 oo 417,385 25009 
Flouring and UTE ee se eee i Blt 2.226 | 21,019. 642 ro — — meaa 
8 Aid also Bish, canning and preserving; Fruits and vege-| ` 1 2,102,181 8%, 85,061 * 
Foundry and machine shop prod ucts (ss siaa ironwork, atchivsctiral aid” e ee eee Paes oe S 
nal ; Steam- an 
Feat d bange a i n FTC c 6 50040 e 
vege! 8 and preserving (see als eparations; g : j 

Pickles, preserves, and — — x : ARA woe uae 27 736, : 
Fur goods (see also Hats and ca) 85 33 1 138.720 or os 2 
Furnishing goods, mens’ (see a 74| 1492533 mna = 33 
Furniture, cabinet-making, repairing, 7 pigi * 8 

tresses and oo a pea ya 632 438, 255 
Furniture, gelegene i 2 en 
Furniture, factor. y 15 y 7 
EC 3 3535 

as and lam ures (See also Lamps and rs) S . 402 
—— aon 3 he Sn GN: eae 3 2 5 1, ony rvs 600, 016 404, 788 9 
Gas, illuminating and heating os — 73| 9,853, 886 28600 29.700 1 — 898 
Glass Cutting Stgingittg 5 99 | 20, 459, 049 9,247,160} 5,294,992 | 17, 179,1 
3 2 8 ‘Shon | supose | TT ee ae 
Gold and sliver, leat and foil 27272222227? 10| "eos ids 209028 | gessa | "baat a72 

61 1,264,225 109,608 ! 8, 319, 823 8,581, 183 


Mechanical and manufacturing industries. 


— ee — 


Grease and tallow (see also Axle grease; Soap and candles) 
Gunpowder (see also Ammunition; High explosives) 
Bairwork - -... 2-2- 4ö —— nee ew ewn ne: 


Haniware G88 aiso Cutlery and edge tools; ‘Tools, hot elsowhere specified) - 
. Saddi 


Hay and straw, baling ....-.-.--. —.— 5 — 
High eden yet (see also Ammunition; Gun — 
Hosiery and knit goods (seealso Cotton goods; P gloves and mittens; Woolen 


goods, not elsewhere specified 


House 
Ice, artificial 


Tron and steel. po, WOU ZDS 0 <-s- nn ne won cegewnwers cone empewmnwennsssesearene 


Ironwork, a vectural and ornamental (see also Foundry and machine- 
products: 


Lead, bar, —. ̃ ͤ ͤ nw rere endemenenowsn 
Leather coke tone also Pocketbooks; Trunks, and valises) 
Leather, m morocco 
Leather, tanned and curried 


Lime and cement 
distil 
rey (eee KIND BOMINES ia aana canes a Arn EAAS ESEAS 
and 8 (ie also Engra . Steel, poe late 
„printing: P en engraving; and )-. 
Lookin: Ff!!! ga A SARA ERM PCE SSD 
— other Fill prod ucts from logs or bolts......._.....-....-...-..-- 


mmber, N CCC 
Lamper, planing hs ooden packing: W Wood. t turned and carved) 
Malt (see also Liquors, Mit) —. 
. slate, marble, and marbleized .......--... -2< -1-20 n nonan 
ble and stone work (see also Monuments and tombstones). ... 
Masonry, brick and stone (see also Plastering and stucco work) 


Fore eth ees 


and paste 
Masai instruments and materials. not 
Musical instruments, ie sso and areek 
Musical instruments, pianos and materials 


Pho ‘aphy 

Photo! thographing and engraving (see also Lithographing and engraving; 
Stereotyping and electrotyping) ...-..-..- 2. ---- 222+ - seen ne penne on nn---- ee 

Pickles. preserves, and sauces (see also Fruits and ee es canning and 


bfg e — ————ů— 
PPTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—TT—P—T—T—T—T—TFT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—W—WTWV*Vb—V—V—V—V—V—V—— a 
Plastering 


Plumbers’ s ay yar (see also 

Plumbing an be canap — 

Pocketbooks (see Salen Leather goods) 

Printing and book and job, (see also Bookbinding and blank 
r !.. Uma eed A EEA 


Printing and publishing, music (see also Bookbinding and blank-book mak- 
Printing snd publishing ‘is (see also B inding | 
5 be publishing, 1 newspapers ‘and Periodicals’ 88 Bookbinding 


—— not including steam pumps 
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Statistics of manufactures of the State of Pennsylvania, by specified industries, 1590, preliminary—Continued. : 


Num- Average number 

ber of of — 2 ee 

estab- llå- total wages.* | Cost ot 
lish- neous 

ments mses. Em- used. 
al ployés.| Wages. 

18 831,291 183} $112,116 | 8895, 081 
15 148, 422 475 220 782, 974 
57 33, 216 222 90, 951 105, 230 
17 7, 831 108 73,531 50, 713 
37 104,986 | 3,10 1,888,846] 1,231,068 
17 7,670 168 84, 985 BA, 

9 5, 492 114 52, 903 134, 288 ° 
93 342,138 | 2,203 1, 120, 802 1,522,613 

8 63, 1 2! 908 64 21,753 158, 692 
7 90, 893 1, 473 80 22.785 90, 989 
236 | 9,121,632 741,956 | 15,941] 4,732,754] 8,720,363 
29 299, 342 17,782 251 96, 259 318,007 492, 

5 943, 850 12,401 53 26, 161 14, 644 137,830 

8 595, 300 23, 572 132 120, 575 256, 677 503, 277 

6 60,437 4, 126 42 16, 932 46, 860 vl, 829 
46 708, 595 54, 002 542 364, 056 190, 798 834, 919 
17| 2,962,311 116,776 | 1,761 786,289 | 1,738, 127 2, 930, 200 
17 | 1,225,919 62,751 | 1,165 554, 858 970, 590 1,844,428 
280 | 211,483,285 | 9,234,756] 88,437 | 48,675,495 | 169, 978,301 | 248, 809,071 
33 | 6, 853, 283 285,174 | 5,80 2,600,863 | 6,851,423] 10. 410, 803 
14 | 18,849, 616 811,216 | 9,431] 4,634,600 | 20,597,831 | 30,245,705 
90 3,206,821 137,116 | 2, 788 1,524,638 | 3,375,757 888, 948 
7 22.950 23.827 311 122.850 128,811 588 116 
5 205, 254 6,794 125 59,974 46, 071 126, 200 
45 2. 160,517 115,808 | 1,096 663,580 | 1,886, 811 8,215, 614 
8 53, 984 9, 332 104 55, 002 63, 979 173,520 
28 708, 789 34, 837 431 197, 638. 278, 244 609, 339 
21 302, 139 59, 033 530 170, 812 145, 404 455, 949 

5 21, v62 2 271 41 14,414 5,815 26, 751 
11 479, 857 28, 242 101 71, 082 145, 236 291, 855 

5 45, 181 3, 129 67 87,799 22, 388 79,307 

3 697, 792 12) 598 97 57,344 374, 140 507,739 
15 496, 195 51,007 571 279, 135 506, 402 1,014,428 
34| 5,054,413 366,692 | 3,020] 1,692,065 | 7,783,509] 10,520, 198 
376 | 25,111,007 | 1,283,381 | 8,543 097,524 | 27,857,755 | 30,011,518 

4 171, 050 6,416 85 61,504 99, 280 282, 100 
198 | 1,907, 410 74,106 | 2,078 722, 558 586, 054 1,738, 354 
40| 264,701] 2.054, 435 469 312,604 | 1, 326, 202 4; 389, 689 
163 | 26,106,355 | 4,866,575 | 2,562] 2. 881, 943 6,461,082 | 156, 888,784 
27| 1,815,606 80, 897 886 563, 092 624, 178 1, 608, 449 
112 298, 806 24. 131 239 133,726 76, 426 B04, 625 
126 | 1,023, 802 101, 167 727 416, 765 500, 741 1, 362, 302 

1,853 | 43,522,780 | 1,326,620 | 18,663] 5,466,123 | 15,392,468 | 27,772,831 
407 | 14,094,095 626.568 | 8,633] 4,962,796 | 10,492, 181 398, 648 
1, 409, 512 58, 958 182 93, 672 609, 846 388.857 
219, 925 16, 856 262 177, 065 182, 787 440, 968 
2, 334, 326 140,503 | 2.546 1,730,089] 1,797,780 4, 812) 387 
7,777,626 | 2,320,986 | 13, 854 224, 199 574,428 | 28, 212, 579 
182) 293 23, 015 250 66, 142 102, 080 225, 329 
13,700 1,012 18 6,132 6, 671 15, 020 
598, 439 54,489 497 261, 612 706, 049 1,293, 212 
554, 010 57, 672 626 221, 607 417, 828 883, 940 
1, 754, 843 236,084 | 2, 123 742,769 | 1, 583, 280 3, 290, 508 
673, 871 86, 660 449 | 23.511 282! B42 805, 107 
58, 450 4,076 58 22) 432 84, 100 134, 500 
133, 591 16, 718 277 182,812 54, 348 317; 872 

1, 285, 334 50, 483 945 600, 132 664, 611 1, 619, 830 
73, 045 5, 531 45 25, 252 116, 338 204, 960 
242, 453 55, 296 255 172, 793 104, 310 418, 941 
405, 321 49, 962 304 199, 787 216, 816 585, 883 
511, 655 57. 700 249 193, 155 248, 532 576, 800 

~ 70; 384 3.700 74 30, 365 9.814 79, 803 
11, 413 548 33 8, 547 7, 308 23, 291 
716, 075 20, 102 96 49,548 | 1,047,401 1,215, 180 

1, 552, 833 743, 079 187 171,838 | 1, 134,491 2 577,748 
695, 620 68, 788 741 306, 042 293, 083 981, 580 
3,530, 581 284,147 | 6,558] 4,828,701 | 2, 697, 700 8, 698, 222 
7, 312, 123 600,771 | 1,974] 1,210,581] 4,617,170 8, 214, 780 
9, 404, 72 646,472 | 3,050 1,386,935] 4, 616, 456 7, 838, 209 
112.205 12, 872 76 80, 376 143, 581 223, 811 

1, 570, 209 110, 276 0⁰³ 303,909 | 1, 063,007 1,759, 200 
8, 011,355 890, 418 939 551,749 | 1,340,956 4, 084, 669 
1, 629, 256 203,775 | 3,100 | 1.502.713 2.140, 942 4; 807, 587 
334,577 62, 596 279 131, 436 265, 831 639, 250 
17, 082, 608 ees | 3,496] 1,735,257] 15,008,919 498, 777 
1820 1825 104 52, 058 100, 2 
988, 156,998 | 1,196 643, 345 428, 519 1, 663, 596 

1¹ 05,201 11,165 110 52,415 23,434 149, 661 
28 643, 812 80,748 | 1,020 371,355 944, 679 1,977, 455 

7 196, 910 7,993 291 159, 143 168, 976 376, 
190 623. 90.100 1,399] 1,017,424 550, 1, 881, 608 
11 175.805 10, 159 168 90: 101, 814 268, 550 
d| SRG] EZ] be] atte] gim] ees 

1 700, 1 5 * 

8 * 883.850 21.721 186 79, 800 113, 988 250, 524 
448 | 13,072,177 | 2,448,554] 7,102] 4,051,012} 3,840,578 | 13,444,459 
17 607, 170 04, 057 179 104,522 126,519 427, 496 
992 | 16,070,348 106 | 10,658} 6,567,603 | 4,448,814] 20,536,538 
15 = 92, 85 eer 21 75, 180 162, 252 
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Statistics of manufactures of the State of Pennsylvania, by specified industries, 1890, preliminary—Continued. 


5 Num- A number 
ber of of — 
b Miscella- . Costot value or 
Mechanical and manufacturing industries. lsk- | Capital. neous materials | products. 
i 3 penses. | mm- W used, 
1 fog. ployés.| "ases. A 
rn TE Ta 9 $204,770 826, 768 205 $127,140 $159, 8398, 440 
— er society banners and emblems (see also Flags and banners) ...- 32 256, 420 22,046 260 135, 188, 684 472,449 
Roofing fing materials (see also Tinsmithing, coppersmi' „and 

— — ̃ ͤœ gv. ̃ 11 ] 1,613.447] 2,060,088 
Fand aal —:Sê 8 632, 977 89, 583 335 192,912 343, 917 643, 467 
Saddlery and harness 751 2, 383, 840 151, 028 2,050 996, 741 1, 408, 180 3, 108, 307 
Safes and vaults. 7 483, 134 43, 994 358 212, 383 264, 087 654, 357 
— (aes nino Bing EEEN i] “Fre || 3 gss] Gt > mewo] reos | S- 12 us 

see also Slaugh: „275 2 2. * 

— ge ( ARES w PEREN ) f 2 3,112,513 = 87,410 | 1,179 | 785,861 1,008,138 | 2,208, 454 
7 155, 905 = 19,358 128 | , 80, 850 03, 7555 210, 414 
17 13, 796 ~ 3,119 40 21,989 16, 653 46, 139 
9 855, 525 ~ 76,045 431 221, 486 160, 400 566, 972 
32] 2,443, 063 - $2,941 2,022} 1,215,876) 1,759,582 3,239,770 
80 1, 707, 968 465, 758 2, 390 876, 987 1, 622, 223 3, 884, 065 
18 640, 382 50, 305 339 151,175 1, 205, 258 1, 633, 770 
10 124. 075 25, 694 95 57, 626 55, 035 190, — 

66 | 9, 362, 063 939,051 | 9,522} 2,981,334 | 12,094,389} 19,357, 
5 269,580 7,628 120 86,611 145, 158 272,977 

1 ————K——————————— 114 4.828, 503 215,850 | 1,256 $20,516 | 11,689, 651 14, 110, 308 
— wholesale, not including meat packing (see also Lard 128 1, 852, 196 100, 722 714 348, 782 8, 905, 679 7, 881, 301 
Sme — renn m g... ßĩéxé4ẽR — 7 62, 850 4,708 49 21, 933 47,717 76, 333 
Soap candles (ses also Grease; Tallow) -.. 72 2,983, 171 468, 925 947 505, 148 2, 368, 336 4, 096, 520 
S 2222: ͤ ͤ 10 227. 850 13, 491 291 95, 739 222, 521 410, — 
75 — Steel, car, and carriage = Sey eng 7 927, 008 21,051 268 195, 944 664, 358 1, 085, 

tam: ware (see also Tinsmithing, coppersmithing, and 2 

PERADIS OAE EE RE r A R E 12] . 942,668 39, 776 607 274,240 317, 768 761, 890 

Stoamavings and heating Apparatus (ees also Foundry and machine A eee, Wado Poked thoy (acme e 

te al atus (see 

a oe ERIE 8 STA .. EEA 26] 2,557,259 83,121 1,522 $26,213} 1,047,055 2, 469, 788 

Sı . TE ORS AR S A 15 149, 197 33, 621 147 78,970 147, 310 250, 510 

0 ¼—— ꝛ5vL᷑ä — 14 113.665 10, 681 67 43, 965 27, 400 rg | 
Stereot; 8 176, 81 22, 517 176 129, 012 50,510 264, 

10 7,118,245 584,892 | 1,524 753,574 836, 095 46, 599, 754 

16 350,457 Í 29,917 213 133, 921 152, 840 394, 952 

10 18,750 1,654 13 5, 202 3,810 13,710 

95 1,584, 520 78,366} 1,890 544, 40 284, 635 1,315, 130 

835 | 4,679,432 300,863 | 3.915 2, 230,014] 2, 900, 615 6, 580, 224 

ti 1, 347, 228 372, 956 330 155, 240 507, 282 1. 385, 121 

967 | 9,471,276 | 3, 302, 955 18,969] 6, 482, 202 7. 299, 782 19, 978, 429 

47 943, 846 78, 652 1,010 199, 427 1, 555, 536 2, 054, 360 

77 | 2,509,743 129, 105 1,521 877,574 | 1,259, 420 2, 694, 250 

24 399, 553 26, 384 523 176, 104 148, 188 463,130 

anya Seed nd eee ee eee “| axis | m| S| mal mel ru 

fo see tereo yp +035, a „ 

aod nee Pe AA A RSE. SESS SS 3 130, 479 3,615 55 35, 600 16,850 121, 500 

m c SE E E A E T E A A 5 75 | 3,118,800 644,717 | 2,715] 1, 100, 416 3,783,768 6, 304, 984 

Uphols' materials (see also Carpets and rugs, other than rag; Woolen 
I AVE OR ROU OOUS cia T ETETEA T 2 982, 211 53, 853 696 302, 537 750, 161 1,400,711 
Varnish (see also Famts) 17 543, 415 36, 342 116 114, 656 621, 392 1, 038, 357 
6 35 235, 886 17, 244 128 52, 498 160, 317 pbs | 
W machines and clothes wringers 27 491, 309 22, 959 288 126, 609 248, 758 516, 
eg RES EE any ee 7) 1,541,274 147, 209 1,253 512,926 | 1,196,668 1,978,422 
Watch, clock, and jewelry repairing (see also Jewelry) 425 971, 118 92, 421 868 523, 965 219, 265 1, 063, 164 
WE ROOT OWE go tan einatndseacdsmwaias coneachasaamensees 3 41,100 592 25 10, 100 21,722 43,216 
14 121, 144 8, 500 94 40,552 68, 022 — 
35 377,115 30,019 207 115,757 402, 807 004 
7 096, 14,772] 1,628 842,336 | 3, 588, 008 4, 886, 629 
47| 1,729,178 71,707 60 349, 284 738, 921 1, 478, 453 
82 720, 589 39, 506 751 372,702 362, 779 888, 990 
15 291,911 15, 096 173 82,877 159, 189 266, 772 
won à E — 17 „018,804 58,490 | 1,049 330, 050 ‘747,700 1,444, 180 
oolen goods (see also Carpe rugs, other than : goods; 

Gloves and mittens; Hosiery and knit goods. an, 264} 21,671,137] 1,356,208 | 16,061 5,729,982 | 19, 198,990 29, 878,010 
Worsted goods 8 AA = 4i 929, 489 975, 930 9, 453 3,350,113 | 11,539, 880 17, 881, 776 
All other indus 25 66} 6,306, 171 pas 2,666 | 1,200, 3, 723, 422 6, 431, 

*Includes officers, firm members, and clerks, and their es. 

+Embraces: Bellows, 2; bells, I; bel and hose, linen, 2; belting and hose, rubber, 2; boots and shoes, rubber, 1; brass copper, 1; carpets, 
wood, 1; chocolate and cocoa products, 2; clocks, 1; 1; enamel 1; fire-extinguishers, chemical, 1; fireworks, 2; fruit-jar trim- 

2; dres: 8; stoves, 2; graphite, 1; grindstones, 1; hand-knit goods, 2; hooks and eyes, I: horseshoes, f product, 1; tron and steel 
Soora ape gre 1; ä 8 88 1; 8 patent and ee 15 8 aks 5 resin, l; ollcloth, floor, 1; 
oleo: ; pens, fountain ographic, 1: pens, si ; ting 2; pulp, wo A m , other than A ters, car 
fare, 1; rules, ivory and wood, 1; sand and emery paper and cloth, 2; screws, n PA screws, wood 1; silversmi + soda-water apparatus, 2; 


Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, I reserve for the future further 
allusion to the wonderful facts developed by this table, and now 
come tothe specific recommendations of the pending measure. 
And first I will consider those which relate to the leading indus- 
try of the country afteragriculture—the manufacture of iron and 
steel. Before ente upon the discussion of the duties on iron 
and steel which have been recommended, it seems to be desir- 
able that some attention should be paid to the complicated and 
expensive processes by which iron and steel are manufactured 
in Our day, and afterwards that we should inquire into the growth 
and present development of the iron and steel industries of the 
United States, which country, I hope it may be suggested with- 
out offense in this Chamber, is the only one for which we are 

upon to legislate. 

The manufacture of iron and its derivatives is founded upon 


a substantial substratum of labor, ore, fuel, and flux, all accu- 
mulated at a place where furnaces and their attendant apparatus 
and machinery are provided for their utilization. 

PIG IRON. 

At the present time in the general practice the ore is taken 
first to hollow, iron-jacketed, tower-like structures, fire-brick 
lined, 60 to 80 feet in height, and from 16 to 25 feet in their 
largest internal diameter, called blast furnaces. But in special 
cases, when the ore is contaminated with sulphur, it issubjected 
to a preliminary roasting in kilns or in heaps on the ground, to 
ig as much as possible of this deleterious ingredient. 

© ores used contain from 40 per cent in some localities to 60 
per cent in others of metallic iron, the remainder of the ore 
consisting of oxygen and various earthy impurities. Such a 
furnace as we have named will produce from the best ores and 
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_ fuel about 300 tons of pig iron in twenty-four hours. To attain 
this product about 900 tons of material must be raised to the top 
of the furnace, and be thrown into it at the rate of about half a 
ton per minute; and the hot and fusing mass in the interior of 
the vast structure must be digested by the aid of 1,200 tons of 
air, which has been heated to a temperature of 1,000 degrees to 
1,200 degrees on its way to the furnace by passing through three 
or four structures called hot-blast stoves, each of which is nearly 
as large as the furnace itself. 

This vast mass of heated air, exceeding in weight the whole 
of the solid contents of the furnace, is delivered to the hot-blast 
stoves by powerful blowing engines at the rate of 25,000 cubic 
feet per minute, at a pressure of 8 or 10 pounds per square inch; 
but owing to its expansion by the heat which it receives in the 
heating stoves its volume when it reaches the furnace will have 
become 75,000 cubic feet, and this enormous volume of torrefied 
air is forced into the furnace near its basein one moment of time 
through seven pipes called tuyeres, having apertures 6 inches in 
diameter, at a velocity of over 600 miles per hour—six times the 
velocity of the most destructive tornado. 

The result of all this hoisting, furnace-filling, blast-heating, 
and blowing, in the destructive combustion, fusion, and con- 
sumption of nearly 1,000 tons of solid materials and 1,200 tons of 
atmospheric air every twenty-four hours, is about 300 tons of 

ig iron and 160 tonsof a waste productcalledcinder. This ein- 
72 is the product of the combination of the lime in the lime- 
stone, which is used in the furnace as a flux, with the earthy 
impurities of the ore and fuel. It is generally of no value what- 
ever, and its removal is troublesome and expensive. 

As the fusion of the materials in the furnace progresses the 
resulting fluid iron accumulates in the lower partof the furnace, 
called the hearth, and the melted cinder floating upon its sur- 
face is from time to time drawn off through an opening, some 
distance above the bottom of the hearth, called the cinder tap; 
and when the fluid iron reaches this point it is drawn off throug 
a tap hole on a level with the bottomof the hearth. While this 
operation is taking place the blowing engines are stopped. The 
fluid iron as it leaves the hearth enters a long gutter formed in 
the sand floor of the casting house. At intervals on each side 
there are other gutters or runners, branching from it at right 

les, and at right angles to these extend narrow oblong cavi- 
ties in the sand floor, which serve as molds forthe pigsof iron. 
The metal in the gutters or runners from which these molds 
get their supply is called the sow;” the collection of molds is 


own as the pig bed;” and the iron taken from them is the 
antar pig iron of commerce. 
e 


ty of this 14 is as various as the materials from 
which it is made an e skill of the workmen who make it. 
The iron produced at any one furnace is not by any means al- 
ways . the varying quantity of moisture in the 
atmosphere and in the materials used exerting a notable influ- 
ence upon the quality of the product of the furnace. 

As the 5 is not uniform the pig iron has to be sorted or 
graded. This 1 consists in breaking each pig and noting 
the character of the fracture and fixing its grade accordingly. 

iron is not uniformly graded throughout the United States, 

but a typical scale of gradation is as follows, namely: No. 1 

foundry; No. 2 foundry; No. 3 foundry; Gray forge, or mill; 

Mottled, White; No.1 foundry being the softest, and the grades 
increasing in hardness to the end of the scale. This gradin 
has reference only to ordinary commercial pig iron intende 

for foundry and mill use. There is in addition a well-defined 

rade of iron known as Bessemer pig, intended especially for 

e manufacture of Bessemer steel, and for this business we 
have two other gradesof pig iron, ferro-manganese and spiegel- 
eisen, the first containing from 15 to 80 per cent of manganese, 
and the second from 8 to 15 per cent of the same metal. Then 
we have pig iron called ferro-silicon, or ferro-chromium, ac- 
cording to their content of silicon or chromium. 

Further ps irons are classified by the fuel used in the blast 
furnace. Hence we have charcoal pig, coke pig, anthracite pig, 
and raw coal pig, the last being made with uncoked bituminous 
coal as the fuel. At the present time pig iron in some of its 
forms is the solid foundation on which rests the manufacture of 
wrought iron and steel. 

WROUGHT IRON. 


For the manufacture of wrought iron a suitable grade of pig- 
iron is selected, usually gray forge, and is first treated in a pud- 
dling furnace. This furnace as commonly constructed hasagrate 
and fire-box above it at one end, and a chimney at the other, 
and between the two there is a chamber through which the flame 
and heat from the fuel burned in the fire-box passes on its wa 

tothe chimney. The chamber as well as the fire-box is 8 
by a flat-arched roof of fire-brick, which serves to confine, re- 
flect, and concentrate the heat upon the pig iron placed in the 


chamber, which islined on its sides with a mate called “ fix,” 
usually made mainly of a suitable quality of iron ore. 


In somewhat over an hour's time the pig iron is melted, and 
the puddle of molten metal is stirred vigorously for some time 
(hence the term puddling applied to thisfurnace operation) with 
an iron hooked tool called a rabble. During this operation care- 
ful attention is paid to the condition of the fire and the mani 
ulation of the chimney damper. This work with the rabble is 
very exhausting, and after it has continued 8 an hour the 
metal begins to granulate or ‘‘ come to nature,” and its particles 
can be seen floating in the liquid cinder, formed partly from sep- 
arated . of the iron and partly from a portion of the 
fix which has combined with them, like white-hot peas in a red- 
hot soup. The puddler then gathers the rapidly granulating 
iron into balls weighing about 100 pounds each. These balls are 
full of cavities, and may be likened with propriety to great 
e of iron saturated with liquid cinder. Care is taken that 
they are at what is called a welding heat, when they areremoved 
from the furnace by huge tongs and rapidly carried to a pon- 
derous machine called a squeezer, which seizes upon the ball 
and compresses it with great force, thus expelling the most of 
its contained cinder, and finally ejects it as a rough, red-hot, 
short, solid cinder, which is immediately taken to a train of rolls 
called the puddle mill(sometimes muck rolls), and rapidly rolled 
into a rude flat bar called a muck bar. 

This has usually a very unpromising appearance; it is rarely 
entirely straight; its surface is rough; its edges cracked and 
jagged, and its ends ragged. Nevertheless, pe 8 — this disre 
utable appearance, there is good material in the bar, but it needs 
to 9 a reworking and purifying process before this can be 
solely relied on for the work of the world. The muck bar is 
therefore taken to a pair of uncouth shears having jaws of steel, 
which cut it into definite lengths, a certain number of which are 
piled upon each other, and this pile is taken to a heating fur- 
nace and therein brought to a high welding heat, and thence it 
goes to a set of grooved rolls, called a bar mill, and is rolled into 
a bar of the size and length desired. A large variety of rolling 
mills and rolls are in use, each intended for making a certain 
shape or character of iron. There are puddle rolls, bar mills, 
rod mills, universal mills, merchant mills, plate rolls, sheet 
rolls, rail rolls, etc. 

STEEL, 

The process I have outlined is substantially that which isem- 
ployed in all civilized countries at the present day for the 
manufacture of iron; but steel is year by year being used in 
ever increasing quantities for works formerly made of wrought 
iron—railway rails, bridges, beams, boiler plate, nails, wire, 
armor plate, and cannon. The vast variety of irregular sections, 
known as structural shapes, are also largely, and many of them 
entirely, made of steel. 

Steel has been known froma very remote period; but until the 
invention of the Bessemer process about forty years ago its use 
was mainly confined to the manufacture of cutting implements 
or tools. There is an extended catalogue of the kinds of steel 
and processes for its manufacture, and nothing short of an elab- 
crate treatise would suffice to give even a brief notice of them 


Broadly, and in the most general sense, steel differs from 
wrought iron in its structure, that of the iron being fibrous or 
laminated, and that of steel crystallineand homogeneous. For- 
merly the distinguishing characteristic of steel was its ability to 
be forged, hardened, and tempered; but at the present time there 
is a large quantity of steel made that will neither harden nor 
temper; and, although it is structurally crystalline and homo- 
geneous, it is quite as soft as the softest wrought iron, and will 
work under the hammer as easily. That which confers upon 
such steel the possibility of being hardened and tempered is the 
addition of a modicum of the element carbon; when fifteen one- 
hundredths of 1 por cent of this is present the steel can be 
hardened very slightly, and as the percentage of carbon is in- 
creased the capacity of the metal for harde g is augmented, 
butat the same time it becomes more and more difficult to forge, 
until when the carbon reaches 1} per cent the steel practically 
ceases to be malleable, and its fracture begins to assume the 
appearance of that of white pig iron. Its ability to assimilate 
carbon appears to reach its limit at 44 per cent. 

BESSEMER STEEL. 

By far the largest part of the steel used in the industries of 
the world is manufactured by the Bessemer process, This proc- 
ess properly commences with pig iron ina molten state. This 
is poured, in some cases 20 tons at once, intoa pear-shaped vessel 
made of plate iron or steel lined with an exceedingly refractor. 
material called ganister. This vessel is called a converter, an 
in it the molten iron is converted into steel. The converter is 
mounted on trunnions similar to the piece of ordnance called a 
mortar. At the bottom of the converter is fixed an attachment 
called a wind box, from which several clusters of holes, called 
tuyeres, through the lining and communicate with the in- 
terior of the vessel. At the opposite end is an opening, or mouth, 
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and through this the molten iron is poured into the converter, 
and from the liquid steel is poured out at the conclusion of 
the converting operation. 

This operation consists substantially in blowing. air into the 
wind box at such a pressure that it will pass he eed through the 
tuyeres and the melted metal above them, violently agitating it 
and rapidly oxidizing and removing the elements silicon and 
carbon which are present in excess. While the blow, as this 
per of the processis called, continues, usually from eighteen to 

wenty-five minutes, the vessel trembles violently, intensely hot 
flames issue roaring from its mouth, and the air, instead of chill- 
ing the metal, increases its 1 as the result of the 
combustion of the carbon and silicon toa degree far in excess 
of that attained in any other operation upon iron. As the ele- 
ments named are rapidly burned out of the metal the flame at 
the converter’s mouth changes its appearance; its volume di- 
minishes, and shows a tendency to drop back into the converter, 
and it is by the indications of this flame that the supervisor, 
called the blower, of the conversion judges that the blow is 
finished. 

The vessel is now quickly turned upon its trunnions by hy- 
draulic machinery until its tuyeres are above the surface of the 
metal, and then acertain quantity of a metal called spiegeleisen, 
fixed with reference to the quality of the steel required, is poured 
into the converter. This metal is a triple compound of the ele- 
ments iron, carbon, and manganese, and its special function is 
to restore to the metal under treatment a certain proportion of 
carbon and to remove any oxide of iron that may exist in the 
fluid mass. Spiegeleisen is not always used for this purpose, but 
another triple compound of the same elements, but having man- 
ganese in a vary much larger proportion, called ferro-manga- 
nese, is employed. As soon as the spiegeleisen or its equivalent 
is added the metal is poured from the converter into a casting 
ladle, and thence through a tap hole in its bottom it is run into 
ingot molds of a form determined by the use for which the steel 
is intended. 

As soon as the ingots are sufficiently solidified the molds are 
stripped from them, and the steel ingot is taken while still red- 
hot to receive a sufficient increment of heat to enable it to be 
rolled. It is then taken to the blooming mill and thence to the 
rolls and given the final shape intended, be it rail, beam, bar, 
plate, or sheet. Special rolls re for each form are of 
course employed. In some of the largest steel rail mills rails 
184 feet in length are rolled from the ingot, and while still red- 
hot they are cut by seven circular saws into six rails of 30 feet 
each and two crop ends. To such perfection has this process of 
making steel attained that it is now possible to make a steel rail 
for a less sum than an iron rail can possibly be made, and in fact 
at no time in our history have iron rails sold for as low a price 
as have steel rails within the past year. 

The vast economies to the purchaser of steel and the country 
at large, consequent upon the perfecting of modern processes of 
making steel and of machinery for its manufacture, are alto- 
gether due toa competition which the beneficent operation of 
the protective principle in our tariff legislation has established. 

f OPEN-HEARTH STEEL, 

Next in importance to the Bessemer process among the mul- 
titudes of methods of making steel we find that known as the 
8 hearth process. This consists substantially in melting on 

e hearth, or bottom, of a gas-fired furnace a certain weight of 
the best quality of pig iron, which, from the fact of its being 
pig iron, contains much more of the steel-making element, car- 

n, than is admissible on steel. As soon as this iron is entirely 
melted there is added to it, as rapidly as it will fuse and incor- 
porate with the fluid metal, scraps, turnings, or clippings of 
wrought iron or soft steel, in quantity sufficient to modify the 
influence of the carbon in the pig iron to such an extent that 
the fluid mass of metal will have the proper percentage of car- 
bon for the grade or temper of steel which is desired. As soon 
as this pointis reached the metal is tapped from the furnace into 
a casting ladle and run into ingots, as already described. The 
steel produced in this way is largely used for boiler plates, forg- 
ings for cannon, heavy shafting, armor plates, etc. 

CRUCIBLE STEEL. 

The next most important process for manufacturing steel is 
much more ancient than those already described, and has been 
used among Oriental nations from a hoary antiquity; it is called 
the crucible process. In its conduct, as its name suggests, cruci- 
bles are employed. Those in American steel works are made of 
a mixture of plumbago and clay, and will contain from 70 to 100 
pounds of melted steel. There is a wide diversity of materials 
and proportions used in these crucibles for the making of steel, 
each manufacturer having his pet ingredients and special puri- 
fying ‘‘physic;” but it is entirely safe to say that by far the larg- 
est partof their contents consists of iron 8 car bon in some form. 

Formerly these crucibles were placed in the midst of a mass 
of solid fuel in order to melt their contents, but at the present 
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time in the best equipped works they are put, in groups of six, 
into small fire-brick chambers, or melting holes, which are in- 
tensely heated by gaseous fuel, the flame of which circulates 
among and entirely envelops the crucibles. When the fusion is 
complete, which usually requires about three hours, the cruci- 
bles are lifted from the melting holes by huge tongs and their 
contents poured into ingot molds. From these molds the ignots 
are taken and reheated and hammered or rolled. 

The product of this process of making steel is usually much 
harder than that of the two processes before described, although 
equally soft steel can be made by either process. Crucible steel 
is Sapas | employed for the making of all varieties of cutting 
tools, and for the manufacture of all kinds of springs that are 


made of steel. 
A LESSON FROM THE PAST. 


The making of crucible steel was first undertaken in the 
United States by the brothers William and John Hill Garrard, 
who commenced making steel at Cincinnati in August, 1832. 
Their experience is a sad illustration of the inevitable results of 
Democratic tariff legislation. It isa matter of record that the 
enterprise was started during Jackson's first term of office, and 
about the time that the law was passed for a gradual reduction 
of duties on all imports for a decade, and with this gradual re- 
duction of duties foreign importation increased, to pay for which 
the country was drained of aye Manufactories were closed, 
culminating in the great panic of 1837, at which time the enter- 
prise went down in the general wreck that engulfed the infant 
manufactures in their cradles all over the country.” 

FUELS USED IN MAKING IRON AND STEEL. 

The first fuel used in the manufacture of iron in America was 
charcoal, and it continued to be the fuel exclusively employed 
for the making or pig iron from the commencement of the busi- 
ness at Lynn, Mass., in 1645, until the 4th of July, 1840, when 
the regular manufacture of pig iron, with anthracite coal as fuel, 
was inaugurated by the late David Thomas at the works of the 
Crane Iron Company at Catasauqua, Pa. 

Charcoal is obtained by the destructive dry distillation of 
wood (the harder varieties being preferred) by igniting and 
charring it with a very limited access of air either in what are 
called pits (much the oldest method), but which are in reality 
heaps covered with clay or turf, or in large brick ovens or kilns. 
The effect of this operation is to drive otf all the moisture and 
the gaseous constituents of the wood, and when the process is 
completed all that remains is the carbonaceous and earthy por- 
tions in the form of the well-known charcoal which was the 
primitive iron-smelting fuel, and which is at the present time 
the most expensive fuel used. 

Iron smelted by charcoal has always deservedly held a high 
reputation for quality; occasioned, it is true, by the absence of 
objectionable impurities in this fuel. But no fuel yet discovered 
can smelt a good quality of pig iron from an ore that is largely 
contaminated with impurities that readily combine with the 
iron, and the good reputation of charcoal iron is due in no small 
degree to the fact that care is usually taken when this very ex- 
pensive fuel is used to employ it for the reduction of ores that 
are very rich in iron and at the same time practically free from 
he twin abominations of the iron smelter, phosphorus and sul- 

ur. 

Anthracite coal was first discovered in the United States about 
1770, but was not used successfully for the smelting of iron until 
1840, as already stated. This fact affords a good illustration of 
the time required to bring into successful use most important 
discoveries. At this date it is difficult for the casual reader to 
comprehend that it required seventy years to convince the iron- 
workers of Pennsylvania that their ores could be smelted with 
anthracite coal as the fuel. But, fortunately for the enlighten- 
ment of the succeeding generations, history is full of instructive 
comparisons, and we have only to open its broad pages to learn 
that a much longer time, time in fact filled with most abundant 
and convincing evidence, has been spent in the effort to satisfy 
the now dominant political party of the country of the beneficent 
results of a policy which protects the hearths and homes of 
American workmen from poverty, promotes the welfare of every 
citizen, strengthens the arms of the nation, and has made its 
power respected wherever its flag flies. 

Notwithstanding the experience of a hundred years, laden 
with an amount of evidence which would be regarded as amply 
sufficient to establish a fact in any court of justice, the regnant 
party is still unconvinced. Itshould not therefore be considered 
as surprising that the Baniy ironmasters failed to promptly rec- 
ognize the great industrial value of a fuel in the use of which 
there was no experiencə to guide them, and every attempt at 
which use must as a matter of necessity be purely tentative and 
experimental. 

ke may be defined as the charcoal of bituminous coal, as it 
is manufactured from that variety of mineral fuel by treating it 
in heaps or in ovens in a way quite similar to that used to con- 
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vert wood into charcoal. The volatile matters are driven off, 
andthe remainder is the coke which is used in the manufacture 
of iron—a hard, porous, resonant, gray material, capable of bear- 
ing & heavy burden in the blast furnace without. crushing. 

he commencement of its use in the blast furnace in this coun- 
try is nearly coeval with that of the first employment of anthra- 
cite coal for smelting the ores of iron, the first successful coke 
furnace having been erected at Lonaconing, Allegany County, 
Md., in 1837. Coke was, however, used much earlier than this 
in rolling mills, and it is believed that its first use in such es- 
tablishments was in a mill built by Col. Isaac Meason in 1816-17 
at Plumsock, on Redstone Creek, Fayette County, Pa. This is 
said to have been the first place at which iron was puddled in 
this country. 

Raw or uncoked bituminous coal has been used toa limited 
extent in blast furnaces. The first furnace built in America with 
the intention of using raw bituminous coal as fuel was erected in 
1845 for Messrs. Wilkinson, Wilkes & Co., at Lowell, Mahoning 
County, Ohio, by John Crowther, and was put in blast by him on 
the 8th of August, 1846. Raw bituminous coal has been largely 
used all over the country as a fuel in puddling furnaces, heating 
, 2 „and forges for the making and working of wrought 

n. 

Gas has never bsen used in a blast furnace for the smelting of 
iron ores, but during the past twenty-five years it has been used 
in constantly increasing quantities in the manufacture from pig 
iron, of wrought iron and steel. There are two varieties of gas 
used as fuel, the artificial, or producer“ gas, and natural gas. 
Each of these is quite different in its chemical composition from 
the gas used for illumination. The useof artificial fuel gas was 
introduced in this country in connection with afurnace invented 
1 W. & F. Siemens, prominent German engineers, about 

. The first furnace for melting steel in pots by the use of 

us fuel was erected at the works of Messrs. Anderson & 

oods in Pittsburg in the spring of 1868 by William Durfee, 

from drawings furnished by J. Thorpe Potts, an English engi- 

neer, who represented for a long time the European inventors 
in this country. 

From that time the use of gas as a fuel in steel and iron mills 
has steadily increased, and in some instances the natural gas is 
carried 40 miles from the gas wells to works that distance be- 
yond what is known as the gas belt. One large works has three 
such supply pipes, and natural gas is in some instances carried 
very much farther to the mills. 

Oil has been used to some extent as a fuel for the manufacture 
of iron and stesl; and extensive pipe lines have been laid down 
for its conveyance from the oil wells to large manufacturing 
centers, but it is not yet fully determined whether it can suc- 
cessfully compete with other fuels. 


PRESENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


A summary of the progress made by the United States in the 
development of its iron and steel industries in the twenty-one 
years extending from 1872 to 1892 is interesting. The changes 
of these twenty-one years in the processesof iron and steel man- 
ufacture in our country, in the uses to which these products have 
been applied, in the quantities which have been produced, and 
in the prices at which they have been sold have been inthe main 
important, remarkable, phenomenal, and marvelous. 

In no other period of the world’s history and in no other coun- 
try could they have been possible. It will not be necessary to 
note the metallurgical events of 1893, as the Democratic party 
was in possession of all branchesof the Government in that year, 
and our iron and steel industries made noprogress. The statis- 
tical and other details which will be cited are derived from the 
reports of the American Iron and Steel Association, and I adopt 
the language of these reports when possible, because of its con- 
ciseness and clearness. 

TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF IRON-ORB DEVELOPMENT 

The production of iron ore in the United States in the census 
ear 1870 was 3,031,391 gross tons; in the census year 1880 it was 
120,302 tons; in the calendar year 1889 it was 14,518,041 tons; 
in the calendar year 1890 it was 16,036,043 tons; in the calendar 
year 1891 it was 14,591,178 tons; and in the calendar year 1892 it 
was 16,296,666 tons. The production in 1870 was very much 

less than one-fifth the production of 1890 and 1892. 

The United States isa larger producer of iron ore than any 
other country, having in late years Great Britain, our 
only rival as an iron-ore producer. as it has also passed her asa 
producer of pig iron and steel. This prominence as an iron-ore 
Producer is not, as might at first gig t be supposed, a natural 
sequence of the fact that the Uni States is the largest pro- 
ducer of pig iron in the world, as many countries which produce 


iron in large quantities are large importers of ir It 8 
— ad Teal 8 The next most productive iron-ore district in the United 
States is the Cornwall district in Pe 
has also made extraordinary strides in 


may also be said that Spain and annually export much 
more iron ore than they consume, while Algeria and Cuba are 
also large exporters of iron ore, but consume none. The United 
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States is itself an importer of iron ore in considerable quanti- 
ties, but not in as large quantities as either Germany or France, 
and to a very much less degree than Great Britain. 

As has already been stated the production of iron ore in the 
United States in 1889 was 14,518,041 tons; in 1890 it was 18,036,- 
043 tons; in 1891 it was 14,591,178 tons; and in 1892 it was 16,296, 
666 tons. The production of iron ore by Great Britain in 1889 
amounted to 14,516,105 tons; in 1890 it was 13,780,767 tons; in 1891 
it was 12,777,689 tons, and in 1892 it was 11,312,675 tons. These 
figures for Great Britain show a steady decline in production 
since 1889. Both Germany and France annually produce much 
less iron ore than either the United States or Great Britain. In 
1890 Germany and Luxemburg produced 11,406,132 tons, and in 
1887 France produced 2,579,465 tons. Although producing much. 
less pig iron than France, Spain isa much larger producer of 
iron ore, its production in 1890 amounting to 5, 788, 743 tons. 

Of all iron-making countries Great Britain is the largest im- 

rter of iron ore. Her sapone in recent years have been as 

ollows: 3,765,738 tons in 1887; 3,562,071 tons in 1883; 4,031,265 
tons in 1889; 4,471,790 tons in 1890; 3,180,543 tons in 1891, and 
3,780,593 tons in 1892. Great Britain also imports annually 
several hundred thousand tons of purple ore,” which are used 
in her blast furnaces. The imports of iron ore into Germany 
and Luxemburg amounted to 1,036,217 tons in 1887; 1,163,373 
tons in 1888; 1,234,789 tons in 1889; 1,522,501 tons in 1890, and 
1,408,025 tons in 1891. The imports of iron ore into France 
amounted to 1,154,405 tons in 1887; 1,310,695 tons in 1888; 1,545,- 
363 tons in 1889; 1,610,244 tons in 1899, and 1,437,527 tons in 1891. 
The importsinto the United States in the years mentioned have 
been less than the imports into any one of the other countries 
named above in the same time. In the last fifteen years, from 
1879 to 1893, inclusive, they have averaged a little over 712,505 
tons annually. 

The years of largest importations were 1886, 1887, and 1890, 
when we imported 1,039,433. tons, 1,194,301 tons, and 1,246,830 
tons respectively. In no year prior to 1879 did the imports 
amount to 100,000 tous. 

From the statistics which have been presented it plainly ap 
pears that no other leading iron-making country is so independ- 
ent of foreign sources of iron-ore supply as the United States. 
To this statement it may be added that new iron-ore fields in 
our country are constantly being discovered and developed, so 
that our supply of iron ore for the future promises to be prac- 
tically inexhaustible. It is, however, true that there is a scarc- 
ity of Bessemer iron ores on the Atlantic coast and of all iron 
ores on the Pacific coast. The three interior States of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota now annually produce more than 
one-half of our total production of ironore. Ourimportsofiron 
ore are chiefly to supply the wants of blast furnaces on the At- 
lantic coast, and particularly of those furnaces which produce 
Bessemer pig iron. 

Ot all the iron-ore producing districts of the United States 
those embraced in the Lake Superior region are not only the 
most important, but theyhave been the most recently developed. 
In 1872the total shipmentsof iron ore from the region mentioned 
including shipments to local furnaces, aggregated only 900,901 
tons, but in 1890 the ow bere aggregated 9.012, 379 tons, or ten 
times as much as in 1872. In 1892 the total shipments amounted 
to 9,059,556 tons. In the twenty-one years from 1872 to 1892 the 
shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior region aggre- 
gated 68,637,053 tons, while the shipments in all preceding years 
aggregated only 4,593,815 tons. 

The first experimental shipment of iron ore from the Mar- 
quette district of the LakeSuperior region, the first to be devel- 
oped, was made in 1850, but shipmentsfrom this district for com- 
mercial purposes did not begin until 1853. The next Lake Su- 
perior iron-ore district to be developed was the Menominee dis- 
trict, from which the first shipments were made in 1877, aggre- 
gating 10,405 tons. In 1884 the first shipments were made from 
the Vermilion district, aggregating 62,124 tons. Next followed 
the development of the Gogebic district, from which the first 
shipments were also made in 1884, aggregating 1,022 tons. In 
1892 the development of the promising Mesaba iron-ore district 
in the Lake Superior region was also undertaken, and the first 
shipments were made late in that year. 

e rapidity with which the Menominee, Gogebic, and Ver- 
milion districts have been developed is seen in the statistics of 
their shipments of 1 225 on in ennn pn a Sae Menom 
nee district shi 2,289,017 tons; the Gogebic district, 2,845,- 
171 tons; and uzrast pod district, 880,264 tons. The Mar- 
quette district shipped in the same year 2,997,927 tons. The 

total for the year was 9,012,379 tons, or over 56 per cent 
of the total production of iron ore in the United States in that 


lvania, and this district 
velopment during the 
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past twenty years, although the first ore was taken from its 
mines in the first half of the last century. In 1872 the ship- 
ments of iron ore from the Cornwall mines was 193,317 tons, but in 
1889 the shipments from these mines, when the maximum was 
attained, amounted to 769,020 tons. From the beginning of their 
development, in 1740, to the close of 1892 the Cornwall iron-ore 
mines pave produced 12,149,709 tons of iron ore, of which 8,234,- 
ites were produced in the twenty-one years from 1812 to 
1802. 

The introduction of the Bessemer process into the United 
States called for the use of domestic iron ores of different char- 
acter from those which had previously been in general use. 
Ores low in phosphore were absolutely necessary for the man- 
ufacture of mer pigiron. Itis justtwenty-five years since 
Bessemer stee! rails were first made in our country in commer- 
cial quantities, and for many years afterwards the search for ores 
of suitable quality for the production of Bessemer pig iron was 
industriously prosecuted, and many failures occurred in using 
domestic pig iron that was unsuited for conversion into steel. 

Large quantities of Bessemer pig iron were for many years 
imported 5 of the difficulty in obtaining domestic pig iron 
of equally good quality, or because it was made at such remote 
distances from points of consumption that it could not compete 
in price with its foreign rival owing to the rates of transporta- 
tion. More thorough knowledge of the character of the Lake 
Superior iron-ore deposits, cheaper rates of transportation for 
the ores of that region, the more general use of Connellsville 
coke, and, lastly, the ease with which foreign Bessemer ores 
could be imported were influences which between 1870 and 1880 
gradually rendered our Bessemer steel manufacturers independ- 
ent of foreign Bessemer pig-iron makers, and since 1880 we have 
imported very little pig hon of this quality. We do, however, 
as we have always done, import a part of our supply of spiegel- 
eisen and ferro-manganese, although if compelled to rely upon 
our own manganese resources we could certainly make all the 
spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese that we need. 

By the development of our Bessemer steel industry and also 
of our open-hearth industry we have not only created a demand 
for iron ores which had not previously been much sought after, 
but we have also, by the substitution of steel for iron, as well as 
by the growing economic necessity of using the purest and rich- 
est ores for all purposes, ap ores of inferior quality which 
were once in general use. This has been the case most conspic- 
uously in the great iron- making and steel-making State of Penn- 
sylvania, which at one time within the memory of the present 
generation relied almost entirely on its own sources of iron-ore 
supply, but now largely neglects its own ores and imports from 
sister States and from foreign countries fully three-fourths of 


all the ores that it consumes. 

In the census year 1870 it uced 978, 113 tons of iron ore, or 

over 32 per cent of the total production of the country in that 

; in the census year 1880 it produced 1,951,495 tons, or over 
27 per cant of the total production; in 1889 it produced 1,560,234 
tons, or less than II per cent of the total production. Beginning 
with 1889 the State of Alabama has annually produced more 
iron ore than Pennsylvania, although Pennsylvania has since 
annually produced more than five times as much pig iron as 
Alabama. 

Twenty years ago Lake Champlain iron ores were very popu- 
lar for fettling in puddling furnaces as far westas Pittsburg, but 
their use for this purpose is now chiefly confined to eastern roll- 
ing mills. It was in 1872 that Lake Champlain ores were first 
used for fettling at Pittsburg. From June to December of that 
za 20,580 tons of these ores were received in that city. Lake 

uperior and Missouri ores soon superseded Lake Champlain 
ores at Pittsburg for the purpose mentioned. Twenty yearsago 
it was also piace that the iron made in the forgesof the Lake 
Champlain district would be largely used in the production of 
crucible steel, and many tons were annually used for this pu 
at Pittsburg and elsewhere; but the presence of phosphorus be- 

ond the prescribed limits insomeof the Champlain ores and the 
h cost of producing Champlain iron in charcoal forges have 
combined to reduce the demand by crucible steel manufacturers 
for the iron of this district. Some of the recently developed 
Champlain ores are, however, very low in phosphorus. 

The iron ores of Missouri received at one time a great deal of 
‘attention from our iron and steel manufacturers, but in late years 
they have been overshadowed by the richer and more easil 
mined ores of other localities, and their production has dacined. 
Some of the iron-ore mines of the State have also been practi- 
cally exhausted. The best known ore mines are located at Iron 
Mountain and Pilot Knob. The former have been operated since 
1845 and the latter since 1847. Iron Mountain alone has pro- 
Guced over 3,000,000 tons of ore, and Pilot Knob has produced 
over 1,000,000 tons. In 1872there were mined and shipped from 
Iron Mountain alone 269,480 tons. 

A large part of the production of Iron Mountain and Pilot 
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Knob has been taken to points on the Ohio River, but in recent 
shipments have been mainly to nearer localities, and have 
n inconsiderable in quantity. The receipts of Missouri iron 
ore at St. Louis in 1873, chiefly for shipment to other places, 
amounted to 349,357 tons. Of the total receipts in that year, 
113,327 tons were shipped by river and 63,717 tons by rail. In 
those days Pittsburg was the principal purchaser of Missouri 
ores, her furnaces and rolling mills taking 35,440 tons in 1871 
68,420 tons in 1872, and 113,069 tons in 1873. The production of 
iron ore by all the mines of Missouri in the census year 1870 
amounted to 159,680 tons; in the census year 1880, to 344,819 tons, 
and in the calendar year 1889, to 255,718 tons. The production 
has since declined. 

In late years shipments of Southern pig iron to Northern and 
Western markets have constituteda leading feature of the home 
iron trade, but. twenty years ago these shipments were almost 
unknown, and Southern men were looking to the North for a 
market for their iron ores. This was in 1872, 1873, and 1874, in 
which years considerable quantities of iron ore from Tennessee 
Alabama, and Georgia were shipped to furnaces in Indiana an 
on the Ohio River. The trade began in 1872, reached its culmi- 
nation in 1873, and came to an end in 1874. In 1873 Mr. George 
H. Hull, of Louisville, yen northward about 25,000 tons of 
Alabama brown hematite iron ore mined on the Selma, Rome 
and Dalton Railroad, and about the same number of tons of red 
fossiliferous iron ore mined near Birmingham. A considerable 
. — of these ores was shipped to Brazil, Knightsville, Terre 

aute, and Harmony, in Indiana, and to Mingo Junction and 
Steubenville, in Ohio. These ores when delivered cost from 
et to 89.25 per ton, and 2 tons were required to make 1 ton of 
pig iron. 

The following table gives the production of iron ore in the 
United States in 1892 by States and Territories: 


[From Report of Geological Survey.] 


Produc- 


States and Territories. | fene || States and Territories. 


: 
i 
: 


Selena — 7,543, 544 — — 50, 523 

Alabama 2, 812, 071 44, 941 

1, 255, 465 40, 171 

1, 084, 047 31, 324 

New York... 891, 099 25,379 

790.179 22, 903 

Vir PTT, 741.027 15, 201 

New Jersey 465, 455 11,503 

essee 406, 578 11, 101 

an 185, 054 7,070 

Colorado 141,769 6, 000 

mari.. 118, 494 

S 95, 788 Total 


It will be seen that Michigan occupies the first place, Alabama 
the second, Minnesota the third, and Pennsylvania the fourth. 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF PIG-IRON PRODUCTION. 

The total production of pig iron in the United States in 1872 
was 2,548,713 gross tons, and the total production in 1890, the 
you of iargest production, was 9,202,703 gross tons, an increase 

annual production in nineteen years of 6,653,990 tons. In 1891 
owing to a worldwide financial reaction originating in England 
at the close of 1890, the production fell to 8,279,870 tons. The 

roduction of pig iron in Great Britain and in the United States 

rom 1872 to 1892 is compared in the following table: 


z Gross tons. 

1872. 6,741, 929 2, 548,713 4, 595, 510 
1873. 6, 566, 451 2,560, 963 4, 097, 868 
1874. 5, 991, 408 2, 401, 282 4, O44, 526 
1875 6, 385, 482 2, 023, 733 5, 683, 329 
1878. 6, 555, 997 1, 868, 931 6, 417, 148 
111 6, 608, 664 2, 066, 594 6, 489, 788 
1878. 6, 381, 051 2,301,215 7, 603, 642 
1879. 5, 995, 337 2, 741, 853 9, 202, 703 
1880 7, 749, 233 3,835, 191 8, 279, 870 
1881. 8, 144, 449 4, 144. 254 9, 157, 000 
1882. 8, 586, 680 4, 623, 323 


This table shows not only the wonderful growth of the pig- 
iron industry of the United States in twenty-one years, but also 
its rapid growth in that period as compared with the slower 
growth of the pig-iron industry of our greatindustrial and com- 
mercial rival, Great Britain, which reached its maximum of 
production in 1882, but remained the world's largest producer 
of pig iron until 1890, when its place was taken by the United 
States. The years 1873 to 1879 were yearsof financial depression 
in this country, during which our pig-iron industry made no 

rogress but really hee Bevis in some years, but 2 — -iron 
industry of Great Bri also retrograded during the same 
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In 1890 this country first 
tion of pig iron. In 1892 
73.2 per cent of the production by the United States, the figures 
being as follows: Great Britain, 6,709,255 gross tons; the United 
States, 9,157,000 gross tons. 

The following table shows the production of pig iron by States 
in 1891 and 1892, in the order of their prominence in 1892: 

1892. 


States. | 1891. 


Gross tons. | Gross tons. 


d Great Britain in the produc- 
reat Britain’s . was only 


450 | 7,154,725 tons; charcoal, 703,522 tons. 


California and W. m Territory made their first pig iron 
in 1881. The first pig iron made in Colorado by the lorado 
Coal and Iron Company was made in the same year. If we may 
except the extraordinary growth in the pig-iron industry of 
Alabama, the habitat, or home, of the pig-iron industry of the 
whole country has not greatly changed during the last twenty 


years. 

In 1872 the total production of pig iron in this country was 
distributed among the different fuels used as follows, in net 
tons: Anthracite and mixed anthracite and coke, 1,407,058 tons; 
bituminous coal and coke, 916,913 tons; charcoal, 500,587 tons. 
In 1890 the figures were as follows: Anthracite and mixed an- 
thracite and coke, 2,448,781 tons; bituminous coal and coke, 
In 1872 but little coke was 
mixed with anthracite, ths production of pig iron with mixed 


8417 | anthracite and coke being 37,246 tons, but in 1890 only 279,184 


[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 
Wednesday, April 18, 1894. 
Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, when the hour for the termina- 
tion of the debate for the day arrived on Saturday last I was 
king of the pig-iron interest of the country, and if no other 
nator at present desires to take the floor on the measure un- 
der consideration I will resume. - 


The pig-iron industry of the six Western States of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Missouri has an 
unequal development since 1872. The production of Ohio in- 
creased from 743 tons in that year to a maximum of 1,389,170 
tons in 1890; that of Illinois increased from 78,627 tons in 1872 
to a maximum of 785,239 tons in 1890, or almost exactly tenfold; 
that of ge ie increased from 100,222 tons in 1872 to a maxi- 
mum of 258,461 tons in 1890, and that of Wisconsin increased 
from 65,036 tons in 1872 toa maximum of 246,237 tons in 1890. 
Upon the other hand, Indiana, which had a prom pig-iron 
industry in 1872, having built eight furnaces after 1867 to use its 

block coal, now makes far less pig iron than it did then, its pro- 
duction me Pat fallen from 39,221 tons in 1872 to 8,657 
tons in 1891. e pig-iron industry of Missouri, also promising 
at one time, has made no progress in the last twenty years, its 
production being 101,158 tons in 1872 and reaching a maximum 
of 138,643 tons in 1887, since which year it has declined to figures 
greatly below those of 1872. The aggregate production he 
six Western States mentioned was 784,007 tons in 1872 and 2,796,- 
055 tous in 1890, the year of greatest production. 

The nine Southern States of Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
and Texas have shown as a whole a much more rapid growth in 
the production of pig iron in the last soniy years than any 
other section of the country. All the States mentioned except 
Kentucky have greatly increased their production during this 

riod. The production of Kentucky, commencing with 67,396 

ms in 1872, attained a maximum of 69,889 tons in 1873, and 
amounted to 50,225 tons in 1891. In the twenty years referred 
to Tennessee has increased her production from 42,454 tons in 

1872 to 326,747 tons in 1891; Virgihia, from 21,445 tons in 1872 to 

330,727 tons in 1891; and Maryland, from 63,031 tons in 1872 toa 

maximum of 165,559 tons in 1890. West Virginia, Georgia, and 

Texas have all made good progress since 1872 in building up 

their pig-iron indus while North Carolina has made but lit- 
tle progress But of all the Southern States which produce pig 
iron Alabama has made the greatest progress. No other State 
has ever made such progress in the manufacture of pig iron as 
has been made by this State since 1872. In that year it pro- 
duced only 12,512 tons of pig iron, all made with charcoal, while 
in 1890 it progoosa 914,940 tons, nearly all of which was made 
th coke. e aggregate production of the nine Southern 

4 as mentioned was 232,271 tons in 1872 and 1,953,459 tons in 


During the twenty years from 1872 to 1891 Vermont and Utah 
Territory dropped out of the list of pig-iron producing States 
and Territories. Minnesota made its first pig iron in 1880, and 


tons were produced with anthracite alone. 

During the twenty years under consideration, therefore, bitu- 
minous coal, almost entirely in the form of coke, has become the 
leading fuel used in this country in the manufacture of pig iron. 
In the total production of 10,307,023 net tons of pig iron in 1890 
only 982,706 tons were made without the use of bituminous fuel, 
or less than one-tenth of the whole. Michigan now annually 
produces more than one-third of our charcoal pig iron, Wiscon- 
sin, Alabama, and Tennessee being the next most productive 
States. All the pig iron made in New England has for many 
years been made with charcoal alone. 

Statistics of the production of Bessemer pig iron in the United 
States prior to 1887 have not been preserved. In that year the 

roduction was 3,220,517 net tons, the total production of pig 
ron being 7,187,206 tons. In 1890 the production of Bessemer 
pig iron was 4,583,424 not tons. These figures show how greatly 
our pig-iron industry has been benefited by the building up of 
our Bms steel industry. 

Ths production of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese in the 
United States in the twenty-one years from 1872 to 1892 has 
made rapid progress, advancing from 4,072 gross tons in 1872 to 
179,131 tons in 1892. From 1872 to 1875 all the spiogoleipan pro- 
duced in this country was made by the New Jersey Zine Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., from zinc residuum. In A t, 1875 
the Bethlehem Iron Company commenced the e S of 
8155 eleisen, and soon afterwards the Cambria Iron Company 

an its manufacture—Bethlehem importing manganifer- 
ous iron ores from Palomares, and Cambria from Carthagena. 
In 1876 W. P. Ward, of Cartersville, Ga., made 100 net tons of 
ferro-manganese from local ores. Both foreign and domestic ores 
are used in the production of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese. 

The great progress that has been made in the development of 
the pig-iron industry of this country since 1872 has been due to 
many causes, among which is prominent, of course, the increased 
use of iron and steel in all forms. Most notable has been the 
Sher extension of our railroad system, which has rapidly stimu- 

ated the development of our steel-rail industry, which, in turn, 
has created a atte demand for Bessemer pig iron. There has 
also been a notably large increase in the demand for structural 
iron and steel and for cast-iron pipe, this demand supplying a 
market for large quantities of pig iron. In the cast-iron pipe 
Horas alone in 1890 there were consumed 591,258 net tons a pig 

ron. 
Another leading. cause of the rapid growth of our pig-iron in- 
dustry has been the cheapening of the cost of production of pig 
iron through the more general use of good ores and good coke, 
the steady improvement in blast-furnace machinery, and the 
equally steady improvement in the skill of blast-furnace engi- 
neers. Stillanother leading cause has been the maintenance dur- 
ing these twenty years of protective duties on pig iron and on other 
iron and steel products, through which the supply of all these 
products to the home market has been left chiefly in the hands 
of the home producers. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF PROGRESS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL. 


The following table gives the production of all kinds of steel 
in the United States from 1860 to 1892, in gross tons. The figures 
for 1860 are for the census year, but for all the other years they 
are for calendar years. They embrace Bessemer, open-hearth, 


and crucible steel; also blister and other kinds of steel: 
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Bessemer steel appears for the first time in 1867 in the totals 
bove given, in which year 2,679 tons of ingots were produced. 
pen-hearth steel appears for the first time in 1869, in which 

year 893 tons of ingots were produced. Prior to the introduc- 
tion of the Bessemer and open-hearth processes into the United 
States our production of steel, all of which was crucible and blis- 
ter steel, was, as our table shows, only nominal. With the in- 
troduction of these two new methods our steel industry may al- 
most be said to have had its beginning. 

The production of crucible steel in this country has been sta- 
tionary for many years, the greatly increased demand for steel, 
for tools, agricultural implements, carriage and other 8 5 5, 
etc., in the last decade having been largely soe pe y the 
cheaper products of the Bessemer and open-hearth processes. 

The following table A 555 the production of Bessemer, open- 
hearth, crucible, and all other kinds of steel by the United States 


and Great Britain from 1878 to 1892, in gross tons: 


7 


See ge ge gage ge S 


Gross tons. 


It will be observed that a very active rivalry in the produc- 
tion of steel has existed between the United States and Great 
Britain since 1879. In 1886 and 1887 our total production forthe 
first time exceeded that of our rival, but in 1888 and 1889 we fell 
to the second place. In 1890, 1891, and 1892 we again took the 
first 5 

In late years the prominence of Great Britain as a steel pro- 
ducer has been largely due to the growth of her open-hearth 
steel industry. In the production of Bessemer steel alone she 
was long ego surpassed by the United States. The United States 

d Great Britain in the production of Bessemer steel ingots 

n 1880, but fell to the second place in each of the next three 

ears. In 1884 the United States again took the first place, which 

t has since steadily retained. In 1891 our production of Besse- 
mer steel ingots was almost double that of Great Britain. 

In the production of Bessemer steel rails the United States 

d Great Britain in 1879, and it has since steadily kept the 
Bret place. In 1886 and 1887 our production of Bessemer steel 
rails was a little more than double that of Great Britain. Great 
Britain is the seal foe producer of open-hearth steel in the world, 
and in this branch of the steel industry the United States is still 
along distance behind its great rival. 

I bave shown the marvelous growth of the pig-iron industry 
of the United States since 1872, but the above table shows that 
our steel industry has had a yet more remarkable growth. It 
has also grown much more rapidly than that of Great Britain. 
It seems almost incredible that as late as 1860 this country should 
have produced only 11,838 tons of all kinds of steel; yet these 
are the official Government statistics. Our magnificent steel 
8 is virtually, therefore, the creation of the present gen- 
eration. 

TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF ROLLING-MILL DEVELOPMENT. 

Since the practical abandonment of the manufacture of ham- 
mered bar iron in this country, about 1844, and the beginning of 
our manufacture of iron rails in that year, the development of 
our rolling-mill industry has kept steady p with the growth 
of our Pro industry, and latterly with the growth of our 
steel industry. Our manufacturers have not only met all the 
country’s wants for old iron and steel, but they have met these 
anyi aie and with a skill that has been nowhere sur- 


passed. 
Our earliest rolling-mill statistics are for the year 1856, in 
which we produced a total of 557,850 net tons of rolled iron, in- 
cluding nail plate and railroad bars. Of this total New England 
rolled 78,989 tons; the old Middle States, 366,542 tons; the South- 
ern States, 70,601 tons; the Western States, 41,718 tons. Of the 
whole quantity rolled 159,662 net tons were railroad bars. The 
quantity of cut nails produced was 1,824,749 kegs of 100 pounds, 
representing 91,237 net tons of nail plate. The total quantity of 
steel rolled in 1856 could not have exceeded a thousand tons. 
From 1856 to 1872 the production of all kinds of rolled iron in 
this country increased moy owing chiefly to the increased 
demand for iron rails. In 1872 the total roduction of rolled 
iron amounted to 1,847,922 net tons. In 1873 the total produc- 
tion was 1,837,430 tons. The production of iron rails amounted 
to 905,930 net tons in 1872, and to 761,062 tons in 1873. In addi- 
tion to the rolled iron produced in these two years, there were 
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also rolled 94,070 tons of Bessemer steel rails in 1872 and 129,015 
tons in 1873, making the total production of rolled iron and steel, 
if we except a few thousand tons of other rolled steel which are 
not a matter of exact record, 1,941,992 tons in 1872 and 1,966,445 
tons in 1873. Nearly all the Bessemer steel that was produced 
in these two gon wasrolledintorails. The total uction of 
steel, other t Bessemer, was 40, 000 net tons in 1872 and 52,000 
tons in 1873, not all of which was rolled. It is entirely safe to 
assume that the total quantity of iron andsteel in all forms that 
was rolled in this country in 1872and 1873 did not materially ex- 
ceed 2,000,000 net tons in either year. : 

The production ofall iron and steel rolled into finished forms in 
the United States in 1892 was 6,165,814 gross tons, against 5,390,- 
963 tons in 1891, an increase of 774,851 tons, or over 14 per cent. 
Twenty-nine States rolled either iron or steel or both iron and 
steel in 1892. The following table gives the aggregate produc- 
tion by States of iron and steel rolled into all kinds of finished 
forms in 1891 and 1892, in gross tons. 


1891. 1892, 


States. 


Gross ie Gross tons. 


T 6,005 

4. 5,100 

140, 100 137, 882 

13, 203 13, 328 

28, 434 81, 574 

118, 352 134, 069 

100, 651 106, 816 

8, O41, 254 , 302, 500 

36, 446 37,213 

33, 588 114, 594 

29, 245 45, 616 

79, 207 955 

45, 215 51, 282 

9, 229 13,016 

2,790 2, 902 

80, 377 33, 316 

3 235 

783, 575 888, 793 

112, 129 150, 596 

590, 327 748, 635 

29, 984 43, 887 

67, 607 90, 405 

4, 464 5, 429 

24,121 50, 155 

2,768 2, 829 

13, 138 34,079 

Wine ee 8.871 12443 
0 .ꝗ35ʒðIF. ð d * „ 

California Ei aN r AE ke BARE: Cal ee Th ee Bae 88, 907 88, 840 

/ ² S A A E AA ANE EA, 5, 390, 963 6, 165, 814 


The table shows that Alabama and some other Southern States 
which now make large quantities of pig iron are producers of 
very small 8 of rolled iron and steel, some of these States 
rolling smaller quantities now than in 1873. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF CHANGES IN THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL 
RAILS. 


In the e e tables of rolled iron and steel produced from 
1872 to 1892 we have included our production of both iron and 
steel rails. 

The history of our iron-rail industry from the earliest period 
for which statistics are available to 1892 is told in net tons in the 
following table of yearly production. 


Years, | Net tons.|| Years, Net tons. Years. Net tons. Years. Net tons. 


1840. . 24,918 || 1880... š 1871....| 737,483 || 1882....| 227,874 
1850....| 44,083 1861. 189,818 1872. 905, 930 || 1883 64, 954 
1851.. 50,603 || 1882... 213,912 1878. 761,062 || 1884....| 25,560 
1852.. 62,478 1888... 275,768 1874. 584,469 || 1885 14, 815 
1853_...| 57,864 1864. 335,369 || 1875....| 501,649 1880.“ 23,679 
1854....| 108,016 || 1885. 858.22 1878 467,163 || 1887 23.002 
1885. 138,674 1805. —. 480,778 1877 33250 1888. 14, 252 
1850. . 180,018 1807. 459,558 || 1878....| 222 800 1889 10, 258 
1857. 161,918 || 1868....| 499,489 1879 420, 160 || 1890 15,548 
1858....| 163,712 || 1869....| 583,936 || 1880. 498.72 1801 9,229 
1859. 19%, 1870....| 588,000 1881. 488,581 || 1802 11, 689 


Since the beginning of 1883 the manufacture of iron rails has 
beenalmostentirely superseded by the manufacture of steel rails. 
Such iron rails as have since been made have been chiefly street 
rails and light rails for mines, logging camps, and similar uses, 

It will be seen from the table that the largest annual produc- 
tion of iron rails was in 1872 and the smallest in 1891. At the 
beginning of the period of twenty-one years under consideration 
our iron-rail industry had attained the highest point of produc- 
tiveness in its history, and at its close it was practically an ex- 
tinct industry. In the same period our steel-rail industry grew 
from a stage that was still experimental to be one of the world’s 
industrial wonders. 

We now turn to the statistics of our production of Bessemer 
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steel rails from 1867 to 1892, exactly twenty-six years, which we | be laid down on the mountain division of its main line. The 


give in the following table in net tons: 


Years. | Net tons. || Years. 


The largest annual production of Bessemer steel rails was in 
1887, and the next largest annual production was in 1890. Since 
1887 the building of new railroads in this country has declined. 

In addition to our production of Bessemer steel rails we an- 
nually make a small quantity of open-hearth steel rails, Califor- 
nia producing the most of them. 

The rapid extension of street railroads in late years has called 
for a constantly increasing supply of street rails. Nearly all of 
the street rails that have been made in late years have been 
made of Bessemer steel. In 1887 the quantity of street rails 


rolled was 57,362 net tons; in 1888 it was 50,345 tons; in 1889 it 
was 78,534 tons; in 1890 it was at least 110,353 tons, and in 1891 
it was at least 91,058 tons, and in 1892 it was at least 124,959 tons. 
It will be observed that in 1852 steel rails commenced to com- 
pete with iron rails, and since. 
The total production of all kinds of iron and steel rails in the 
United States from 1849 to 1892 has been as followsin gross tons: 


S 


SaRBEARS 
— EH 


8 


Poor's Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1892 

ives the number of miles of steam railroad track in the United 

tates from 1880 to the end of 1891 which had been laid with 
steel rails and iron rails, as follows: 


Years. 


88888888 
pae 
SE828838 


g 
S 
2 


a 
= 
œw 


SAA aas 
nn 


70, 
66, 
62, 
62, 
52 
50, 
40, 


832 
g 
as 


In the above figures all tracks of steam railroads are incluđed, 
and also the tracks of elevated railroads. In the period covered 
by the table the mileage of iron rails had decreased over 50 per 
cent, while that of steel rails had increased over 400 per cent. 

An important change in the 8 of American railroads 
which has taken place during the last twenty years is the gen- 
eral substitution of railsof heavier weight for those that were 
in use at the beginning of this period. Twenty years ago the 
rail section that was most in use weighed 56 pounds to the yard, 
and rails weighing 60 pounds and upwards were not more fre- 
quently called for than rails weighing 50 pounds, and even 45 
‘and 40 pounds. In time heavier rails largely displaced the 58- 
pound rails. In very recent years rails weighing 70 pounds and 
85 pounds have been in common use. Thestandard section of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is now an 85-pound rail. Rails weighing 
90 pounds have recently been made fora New England road. 

ə New York Central Railroad now has five miles of 100- 
pound rails in use, and a lot of 100-pound rails has just been 
ordered for the Pennsylvania Railroad. The average weight 

r yard of all the rails made by the Illinois Steel Company dur- 
is the last four years which weighed 50 pounds and upwards 
has been as follows: 1889 (from May 1), 63.75 pounds; 1890, 
66.80 pounds; 1891, 66.95 pounds; 1892 (to October 1), 68.10 pounds. 

It may be mentioned as a historical fact worthy of preserva- 
tion that in 1858 the Pennsylvania Railroad 5 4 
large quantity of iron rails weighing 83 pounds e yard, to 


experiment was not, however, regarded as so signally successful 
from an economical standpoint as to justify a continuance of the 
use of rails of this weight. 

Another change which has taken place in the equipment of 
American railroads in the past twenty years is the virtual aban- 
donment of the narrow gauge, for which so much was claimed 
at the beginning of this period. There are now very fow miles 
of narrow-gauge railroad in the United States which are de- 
voted to general traffic. At the close of 1874 there were 1,758 
miles, of which 619 miles were built in that year. In the samo 
year 360 miles of narrow-gauge railroad were built in Canada. 
On May 1, 1878, there were 3,082 miles of petri 2 railroad 
in 32 States and Territories of the United States, and the whole 
number of narrow-gauge railroads was 133. In the whole of 
1878 there were built in the United States 990 miles of narrow- 
gauge railroad, bringing the total mileage in this country up to 
over 4,000 miles. Mining roads are not included in this total. 
After 1878 the popularity of narrow-gauge railroads in this 
country and in Canada rapidly declined, and the tracks of many 
of these roads were changed to the standard ange. The To- 
ronto and e be Railway in Canada, whieh its first rail 
in 1869, was the first narrow-gauge railroad in America. The 
first in the United States was the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
road, which laid its first rail in 1871. 

TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF PROGRESS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF NAILS. 

The production of iron and steel cut nails in the United States, 
not including wire nails, which will be noticed hereafter, has 
been as follows from 1856 to 1891, in kegs of 100 pounds: 


There was a decrease in the production of cut nails in 1892, the 
number of kegs made in that year being 4,507,819. Down to 1883 
all the cut nails manufactured in this country in commercial 
quantities were made of iron, but in that year cut nails were 
made of Bessemer steel, and others were made of combined iron 
and steel. In 1844 the production of steel cut nails, includin 
500 kegs of combined iron and steel nails, was 393,482 kegs, or 
per cent of the total production. The maximum production of 
all cut nails down to the present time was reached in 1886, with 
8,160,973 kegs, and the maximum production of steel cut nails 
alone was reached in 1888, with 4,323,484 kegs. In 1889 and 1890 
over two-thirds of the total production of cut nails were made of 
steel, and in 1891 about three-fourths of the total production 
were made of the same material. 

The first wire nails manufactured in this country were made 
at New York in 1851 or 1852 by William Hassall from iron or 
brass wire. They were of small sizes, escutcheon and uphol- 
sterer’s nails being specialties. The wire nail as a substitute 
for the cut nail did not, however, come into notice in this coun- 
try until afew years ago, in 1883 or 1884. The American Wire 
Nail Company, whose works are now located at Anderson, Ind., 
was tho first company to give the wire a start in American mar- 
kets as acompetitor of the cut nail. Theorigin of this company 
dates back as far as 1871, when a fow German residents of Cov- 
ington, Ky., contributed to a fund for importing three German 
wire- machines. 

In 1885 the production of wire nails was estimated to have 
amounted to ,000 kegs of 100 pounds, made by 27 wire-nail 
works; in 1887 the production was estimated to have been 1,250,- 
000 kegs, made by 47 works; in 1888 it was estimated to have 
been 1,500,000 kegs; in 1889 it was estimated to have been 2,435,- 
000 kegs. Theactual 8 in 1890 was 3,135,911 kegs, made 
by 47 works, nearly all the nails being made of steel. In 1891 
the production was 4,114,385 kegs. 

The total production of cut and wire nails in the United States 


during the last seven years has been as follows: 


25 


E 


re 
83833 


: 


The uction of wire nails overtook 
1892. It exceeded the production of steel cut nails in 1891. 
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PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL STRUCTURAL SHAPES IN 1892. 

I have already briefly referred to the large demand in this 
country during the last twenty years for iron and steel forstruc- 
tural pur s. These virtually new uses for iron and steelem- 
brace 8 plates, angles, channels, beams, ete., for brid. 
building and shipbuilding, and for warehouses, depots, public 
halls, and public buildings of all kinds; also for general en- 
gineering work. Rolled forms of ironand steel are also used in 
the construction of privatedwellings. Much cast iron is also used 
for architectural and other structural purposes, but the quanti 
so used is small compared with the quantity of iron and s 
but chiefly steel, that is rolled for the same purposes. 

For the first time the American Iron and Steel Association 
compiled in 1893 the statisties of the production of iron and steel 
structuralshapes, and the result for 1892 is given below. These 
statistics embrace the production of all iron and steel structural 
shapes, including beams, girders, tees, channels, and angles, but 
not including plates, which are provided for under other classifica- 
tions, The production of iron and steel structural shapes in 1892 
was as follows: 


States. tons. 
New England and New York. and Hlindis _______. 
New Jersey —.. -.....—..... Michigan and Wisconsin 
ee Oregon and California 


The magnitude of the structural branch of our iron and steel 
industries which is indicated by the above figures will surprise 
even those who are directly connected with the manufacture of 


structural shapes. Nearly all of 8 of these shapes 
in 1892, as also in recent years, was of steel. 
PROGRESS IN IRON AND STEEL BRIDGE-BUILDING, 

Great progress has been made dur: the last Soe ears 
in the substitution of iron and steel bridges for wooden 
and in the ereetion of iron and steel bridges where bridges of 
any kind had not previously existed. Where stone arches or 
viaducts are not used it is now the rule for our railroad com- 
panies to use either iron er steel bridges. Many streams which 
arecrossed by “ country roads” arenow spanned by these bridges, 
and in cities and large towns which have streams to be crossed, 
either within their borders or to connect one city or town with 
another, wooden bridges are no longer thought of, 

It is worthy of mention that some of the world’s industrial 
wonders—some of the greatest engineering achievements—are 
in the form of iron and steel bridges. In this country our most 
notable bridge is the Brooklyn suspension bridge, built of wire 
cables made of American steel, which was planned by John A. 
Roebling and completed under the direction of his son, W. A. 
Roebling. Since its completion,over ten years ago, the still 
more celebrated steel cantilever railroad bridge over the Firth 
of Forth in Scotland has been undertaken and completed under 
the engineering direction of Sir John Fowler and Mr. Benjamin 
Baker. The recently constructed steel cantilever bridge over 
the Mississippiat Memphis; the steel-arched Washington bridge 
over the Harlem River at One hundred and eighty-first street, 
New York; 55 ee e bridge ororo udson River 
at Poughkeepsie, and some other new stee gesspanning the 
Mississippi, the Missouri, and other rivers are monuments of 
American engineering skill and creditable to the skill of Amer- 
ican steel manufacturers. 

It must not be ed, however, that this country had not 
made creditable aa even remarkable progress in the building 
of iron and steel bridges twen We had built many 
iron and a few steel ss, Fed of large size and involving difficult 
engineering problems before 1872. but still larger iron and steel 
bridges and more difficult engineering feats were undertaken 
after that year, and there was also manifested thereafter a con- 
stantly increasing faith in the wisdom of building both iron and 
steel bridges. In the last few yearsthe tendency has beenalmost 
entirely to use steel in bridge construction, whereas twenty years 
ago iron and not steel was the popular metal. The bridge over 
the Mississippi at St. Louis, which was undertaken in 1868, and 
formally opened to the publicon July 4, 1874, is in many respects 
the most notable bridge in this country to-day next to the Brook- 
lyn bridge. The arches between its piers are composed of four 
series of steel tubes. 

We are not aware of the existence of any statistical records 
which will show the quantity of iron and steel that annually en- 
ters into the construction of American bridges. It is a con- 
stantly increasing quantity. Our railread system alone will 
always maintain an active demand for iron and steel bridges. 

The following table gives the number and gross tonnage ofall 

o v e number and gross age 
iron and steel vessels, except those for the Navy, which have 
been built in the United States in the fiscal years from 1872 to 


years ago. 


1892. Nearly all were steam vessels. Since 1883 we have built 
many vessels of steel, and the tendency now is to use steel incon- 
stantly quantities in the construction of both mer- 


increasing 
chantand naval vessels. This table has been compiled from the re- 
ports of the Bureauof Navigation of the Treasury Department: 


1872 ...... 24 
1873 3t 
1874 _..... 42 
1875 43 
1876 ...... 25 
18727 ot 
1878 48 


The increase in these twenty-one years has been from 20 ves- 
sels to 76 vessels, and from 12,766 tons to 105, 618 tons. The whole, 
number of iron and steel vessels built from 1872 to 1891 was 695, 
of which 16 were sailing vessels and 679 were steam vessels. The 
whole number built since 1872,including those built in 1892, was 
750. Such shipbuilding records as are accessible go back only 
to 1867, when iron vessels aggregating about 2,000 tons were 
built, and to 1868, when 5 iron and steel ships were built, with 
an aggregate of 2,801 gross tons. The building of the new 
American Navy has added greatly during the last few years to 
the number and tonnage of the iron and steel vesse 
mentioned. 

The firstiron steamships to attract attention which were built 
in this country for transatlantic service were the four vessels of 
the American Steamship Company’s line, the Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois, all built at Philadelphia in 1871, 1872, 
and 1873 by W. Cramp. & Sons, and still running regularly be- 
tween that port and European = Their tonnage capacity 
was o y 3,100 tons each. 1874 John Roach & Son built 
at Chester, Pa., for the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, two 
iron steamships of large size and 9 equipment, the City 
of Peking and the City of Tokio, wh fully . eng. in all re- 
spects the best British-built iron steamers. ir registered 
tonnage was 5,000 tons each. The whole of our magnificent fleet 
of steel vessels on the Great Lakes has been built within the last 
few years. With scarcely an exception wooden vessels were 

on these lakes twenty years ago. 

The work of b anew American navy of Americansteel 
has been wholly undertaken during the last twenty years. Our 
activity in this iotic work must be added to the above 
achievements in iron and steel shipbuilding during the twenty 
years mentioned. 

have obtained from the Navy Department the following de- 
tails of the first steps that were taken to establish the new navy: 
It is a matter of official record in Washington that the new navy received 
its first start in 1881, when, under the direction of W. H. Hunt, then Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the first Naval Advisory Board was appointed to report 
upon Lee prong needs of appropriate vessels required to replace the old 
In November, 1881, the board submitted a report, upon which was based 
the construction of the first lot of steel vessels. Anact of Congress of Au- 
gust 5, 1882, and another of March5, 1883, authorized the construction of the 
Steel cruisers Atlanta. Boston, „ and Dolphin, the A. B,C, and D of 
The contracts to build them were awarded in J 1 and 


above 


fin- 


Tue A 
December 4, 1834; and the Chicago on December 5, 1895. 

In his annual report dated December 3, 1891, the Secretary 
of the Navy gives the cost of the new navy as follows: 

The cost of building the new of the 1 trom 

to final completion, 5 F 1880 
to 1894 aggregates, during the twelve years, a total of 
siderably less than $6,000,000 a year. The vessels included 
are 4 in number, with an aggregate tonnage of 155,820 tons, 

The number of guns required to equip the main batteries of 
all the vessels authorized down to December, 1891, was 347, all 
ey 3 American manufacture, and some to be of very large 

r. 

Our present extensive iron and steel shipbuilding industry has 
been greatly aided by the readiness with which our iron and 
steel manufacturers have responded to all the requirements of 
our iron and steel shipbuilders. Even in the production of ar- 
mor plate our manufacturers have within the last three years 
exceeded the best achievements of European skill. 

EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH THE TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY. 

The manufacture of tin plates in the United States, in which 
phrase we include terne plates, was undertaken in 1873 at Wells- 
ville, Ohio, and at Leechburg, Pa. In 1875 it wasalso under- 
taken at Demmler, near Pittsburg. Owing, however, to the 
low duty which was imposed on foreign tin plates domestic tin 
plates ceased in 1878 to be made at the three places mentioned, 
and no further attempts to establish the tin-plate industry in this 
country were made until about the time of the of the 
tariff act of October 1, 1890, im which the previously existing 
duty on tin pistas was more than doubled. Since that many 
works for the manufacture of tin plates have been established in 


$59,993,382, or con- 
in this statement 
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the United States, while the building of several others has been 
commenced. 

The UnitedStates Government has made provision for the col- 
lection of the statistics of our 1 of tin plates, and the 
task of collecting these statistics has been confided to Col. Ira 
Ayer, aspecial ps soak of the Treasury Department. The statistics 
which he has already collected and 0 cover the first 
eight quarters which have elapsed since the new duty on tin 

tes went into effect, namely, on July 1, 1891. In the follow- 
table is given the production of tin plates and terne plates 
during the two years from July 1, 1891, to June 30, 1893: 


Production by quarters. Pounds. 
July 1, 1891, to September 3V, 1891 826, 922 
October 1, 1891, to December 31, 18901 1,409, 821 
January I, 1893, to March 31, 1802 8, 209, 225 
April 1; 1892, to June 30, 1882. 8, 200, 751 
uly 1. 1802, to September 30, 1892 ____ 10, 952, 725 
ber 1, 1 to December 31, 1892 19, 756, 491 
January 1. 1 to March 31, 1893... 29, 566, 399 
April 1, 1808, to June 30, 1893... 89, 543, 587 
0 ³ » TTV 18, 646, 719 
J Total for second year 99,819, 202 
TOMA] er a Aa EES 113, 465, 921 


A BRANCH OF THE IRON INDUSTRY WHICH HAS DECLINED. 

The production of blooms, billets, and bars direct from the ore 
in primitive Catalan tl in various States and in the im- 
proved Catalan forges in New York was an important if not a 
prominent branch of the iron trade of this country at the is 
ning of the period of twenty years under consideration. This 
branch of our iron industry has since greatly declined. The use 
of the primitive Catalan forge has indeed almost wholly ceased. 

The earliest statistics which exist of the production of blooms 
and bars in forges direct from the ore are for the year 1856, in 
which year 32,069 net tons of these products were made in 204 
forges, or bloomary forges, as they were generally called. Of 
the whole number of these active forges in the year mentioned 
5 were in Vermont, 42 in New York, 48 in New Jersey, 36 in 
North Carolina, 2 in South Carolina, 4 in Georgia, 14 in Ala- 
bama, 50 in Tennessee, and 3in Michigan. Nearly all of these 
forges and others which have since been built have been aban- 
doned. In February, 1892, only 11 forges were left, 9 of which 
were in New York, 1 was in New Jersey, and 1 was in North 
Carolina, 

In the following table we give in net tons the production of 
blooms, billets, and bars by the bloomary forges above mentioned 
from 1856 to 1891: 

Years. Net tons. 


Years. Years. | Net tons. 


Nettons. 


The production of wrought iron direct from the ore in forges 
is now virtually confined to the Lake Champlain district of New 
York, where the total to e of 1891 was made. 

The production of blooms by other forges from pig iron and 
scrap iron is another declining branch of our iron industry, but 
the statistics of this branch possess no special significance. 

PRICES OF IRON AND STEEL FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS. 

In preceding tables I have given the production of leading 
articles of iron and steel in the twenty-one years from 1872 to 
1892. The figures presented show a marvelous development of 
all the leading branches of these industries. I now presenta 
table, compiled from the records of the American Iron and Steel 

tion, which shows the average annual prices of five lead- 
ing iron and steel products during the twenty years mentioned. 
These prices are yearly averages of monthly quotations for No. 1 
anthracite pren ps iron, best refined bar iron, and iron rails, 


per gross ton, at P steel rails, per gross ton, at Penn- 


no 
sylvania mills; andcut 8, per keg, wholesale, at Philadelphia: 


Cut nails, 
Tron rails. Steel rails. per keg. 


$97. 63 $85. 13 $112.00 46 
42.75 86. 43 76.87 120. 50 4 
30. 25 67.95 58.75 94. 25 3.99 
25. 50 60. 85 47.75 68.75 8.42 
22.25 52. 08 41.25 59. 25 2.98 
18, 88 45. 55 85, 25 45. 50 2.57 
17.63 44.24 83.75 42,25 2.81 
21. 50 51.85 41.25 48, 25 2. 69 
28.50 60. 38 49.25 67.50 3. 68 
25.12 58.05 2 61.13 3.00 
25.75 61.41 45, 48. 50 8.47 


No. 1 
anthracite 
foundry 
pig iron. 


Years. 


seeseaeres 


SSA S888 
g 
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Quotations for iron rails after 1882 are not given, as the manu- 
facture of standard sections of iron rails virtually came to an 
end at the close of that year. Such iron railsas have since been 
manufactured have been almost entirely of light sections. The 
above figures correctly represent the effect of competition upon 
prices under protective duties. Ihave purposely omitted the 
panic prices which have prevailed since the Democratic party 
came into full possession of all branches of the Government. 

THE PRODUCTION OF COAL IN 1892, 

As our ironand steel industries are large consumers of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal the statistics of our coal production 
propon form a part of our summary of iron and steel statistics. 

he following table gives the production of coal in the United 
States in 1892 by States and Territories: 

[From United States Geological Survey.] 


Total pro- 


States. duction. 


North Carolina... 


9 sane ees 
Pennsylvania bitumin’s. 
8 


GREAT NATIONAL INDUSTRIES. 

Twenty-three States made pig iron in 1892; 29 rolled either 
iron or steel or both iron and steel; 11 made Bessemer steel; 12 
made open-hearth steel, and the same number made crucible 
steel; 11 rolled rails for railroads, nearly all of which were Bes- 
semer steel rails; 13 rolled beams, girders, angles, and other 
structural shapes which are used in bridgebuilding, shipbuild- 
ing, the construction of public and private buildings, and for 
other purposes; 16 rolled plates and sheets; 8 produced tinplates 
and terne plates; 8 rolled wire rods; 11 made cut nails, and 13 
made wire nails. 

The census statistics of manufactures for 1890 which have just 
been published place the manufacture of iron and steel in our 
country at the head of all our manufacturing industries, but the 
importance of these industries can not be fully estimated with- 
out adding the statistics of our iron-ore industry, which is the 
first in the world, and also adding the number of hands em- 
ployed and wages paid in the mining of coal, the manufacture of 
coke, the production of charcoal, and the quarrying of lime- 
stone, all used in producing iron and steel, and in the transpor- 
tation of these so-called raw materials. 

In the following table we give the official census statistics of 
the number of hands employed and wages paid in the production 
of iron and steel in the United States in the census year 1890; 
also the official census statistics of the number of hands employed 
and wages paid in the mining of iron ore and coal and in the pro- 
duction of coke in the United States in the calendar year 1889. 


Employés.| Wages paid. 


Subjects. 


Iron-ore industry, 1889 88, 227 #14, 409, 151 

Coal industry, 1 „550 109, 130, 928 

Coke industry, 1889 1 

Iron and steel ind 95, 736, 192 
nw 522, 451 223, 462, 535 


The figures which are given do not include the hands employed 
and wages paid in the foundries, machine shops, hardware estab- 
lishments, cutlery works, car-wheel works, car-building works, 
forged car-axle works, engine and locomotive works, and many 
other industries which consume iron and steel. The branches 
of our iron and steel industries to which the figures relate em- 
brace only the blast furnaces. rolling mills, steel works, and the 
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The percentage of iron ore produced by the United States is 
seen by these tables to have been 28.1; of coal, 27.8; of pig iron, 
33.9; and of steel, 34.7. 

Mr. President, I here dismiss this branch of industry. Iwill 
have occasion toaddress the Senate upon other paragraphs of the 
schedule when the discussion of this bill by paragraphs succeeds 
this debate. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


few forges and bloomaries which are yet inexistence. Our blast- 
furnace industry consumed over 90 per cent of the total quantity 
of coke produced in the United States in 1890. 

It would be interesting to show, if possible, the number of 
hands who are employed in the transportation by land and water 
of iron and steel, iron ore, coal, coke, and limestone. This in- 
formation is, however, notattainable. Thenumber of mensoem- 

loyed and the amount of wages paid to them when the general 

usinessof the country is in a prosperous condition is very large. 

TEE UNITED STATES NOW THE FIRST OF ALL IRON AND STEEL MANUFAC- 
TURING COUNTRIES. 

I can not better close this review of the progress of our country 
in the manufacture of iron and steel in the twenty-one years 
from 1872 to 1892 than by reproducing the following tables, giv- 
ing the production of iron ore, coal, pig iron, and steel in all 
countries in 1890 or in immediately proce ag years. The fig- 
ures are generally for the years of est production in eac 
country. Tons of 2,240 pounds are use in giving the produc- 
tion of the United States, Great Britain, Canada, and other 
countries,” and metric tons of 2,204 pounds are used for all the 
continental countries of Europe. It has not seemed to be neces- 
sary to reduce all tons in the table to a common standard. 


Monday, April 80, 1894. 


Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, when on a previous occasion I 
took the floor to discuss the pending measure, with the assist- 
ance of my friend, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GAL- 
LINGER], who sits by my side, I presented to the Senate the 
statistics of two hundred and sighiy branches of Pennsylvania 
industries, showing the capital involved, number of enpor 
wages paid, and other matters of interest. If this bill is to be 
considered with the deliberation and dignity which are its due, 
each one of those enterprises is worthy of discussion and thought. 
A day might be devoted to the smallest of them and many days 
to the most important without affording just ground to the sus- 

icion that they were used as a shield to the obstruction of legis- 


2 tion. I have asked those interested and best qualified to speak 

United States 16,036, 043 for the results of theirexperience and observation in many of the 

Great r 13, 780, 767 classes of manufacture to which I have alluded, and some of the 

Germany and Luxemburg 11, 406, 132 results of my investigation I will place before the Senate, col- 

8 ———.— 2, 8 ist lating and condensing as far as possible the facts and arguments 
‘Austria and Hungary 2, 200, 000 with which I have been furnished. 

i 1, 768, 097 I have a table, compiled at m rogues Y the Census Office, 

87828 which presents some remarkable facts m consideration 

220,702 it will manifest to every member of this y on each side 

68,313 of this Chamber vay we in Pennsylvania denounce this bill as 

2,030, 000 sectional and why the steady blows of the Senator from Tennes- 


see and his corps of sappers and miners in their persistent 
attack upon all that makes life worth living to many hundreds 
of thousands of men, women, and children in Pennsylvania to 
us resound hostile and boding as the tramp of Lee’s legions 
coming up to Gettysburg. 

L give the statistics of manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries of all classes in Pennsylvania, contrasted with those of 
fourteen Southern States, which send here twenty-eight mem- 
bers of this body to vote solidly for our impoverishment and dis- 
tress. The figures show that Pennsylvania has invested $218,- 
434,309 more of capital, employs in round numbers 40,000 fewer 
laborers, but pays to them $10,000,000 per annum more wages, 
and produces $300,000,000 more in manufactured articles than all 
the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina. 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. The 
figures, I trust, will be read for me by my friend from New 
Hampshire. The table is not long. 

Mr.GALLINGER read as follows: 


STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 
Totals for all classes af mechanical and manufacturing industries in the State of Pennsylvania and fourteen selected States. 


[Eleventh Census of the United States.] 


Nombor Average number of em- 
Miscellane- | ployés and total wages. 
States and Territories, 3 Capital. panpe haat ee 


Total for State of Pennsylvania..............-.-.....-- 
Total for fourteen States named below -............-.- 


81, 831, 523, 101 
1,131, 721,745 


614, 733, 364 


rr eeck Ue Le a cea 7, 895 28, 432, 281 51, 226, 605 
Arkansas -. 035; 107 12, 397, 261 22, 659, 179 
Florida .. 131,007 8,021,854 18, 222, 890 
Georgia -- 4,019, 539 35, 774, 480 68, 917, 020 
entu 15, 879, 728 61, 588, 583 128, 719, 857 
Maryland 3, 760, 753 33, 282, 724 57, 806, 713 
eae 165 282 1 Sam) Tee 
Missouri -iiss 14,045 22, 860, 438 76,827,907 | 177, 107, 885 323, 897, 688 
North Carolina- 3, 667 3, 329, 101 7, 830, 536 22,789, 187 40, 375, 450 
8 2, 982 1, 792, 396 6, 590, 983 18, 873, 668 31, 926, 681 

Tennessee 4.550 4,126, 271 16, 899, 351 40, 463, 782 72, 355, 286 
5,915 7,421,087 19, 644, 850 50, 148, 285 88, 363, 824 

2,376 1, 960, 929 8, 330, 997 23, 729, 089 38, 702, 125 


*Includes internal-revenue tax. Includes officers, firm members, and clerks and their salaries. 
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Mr. QUAY. It will bə seen, Mr. President, that the main- 
tenance of the American system is exceedingly unimportant to 
the citizens of the States 1 70 cited as compared with the tre- 
mendous interests involved in Pennsylvania, and it will also be 
observed that the ie yearly pay of labor in Pennsylvania 
in 1 is 8492.35, against $396 in the fourteen States 
named, 

It will be remembered that some days ago with considerable 
difficulty I was enabled to mention to the Senate the substance 
of the resolutions of the Board of Trade of Philadelphia in rela- 
tion to the business of sugar refining. That interest is exceed- 

ly important, and the State of Pennsylvania has been to con- 
erable expense to exploit it. I now address myself to that in- 


d 3 

7 to the Secretary the resolutions of the Board of Trade 
of Philadelphia and communications to which they relate, which 
Lask to have read, the communications being a letter addressed 
to me by Mr. I. H. Stauffer, of New Orleans, and resolutions 
adopted by the exchanges and commercial bodies of that city. 

re VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indi- 
cated. 

The Secretary read as follows: a 

ELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE, 


PHILAD: 
Drexel Butiding, Philadelphia, March 5, 1894. 

The committee on domestic productions, to whom was referred, with 
power to act, the memorial and resolutions of certain. trade organizations 
of New Orleans on the subject of continuing the sugar bounty created h; 
the tariff law of 1890, or the restoration of a revenue duty to weet it, ani 
requesting the indorsement of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, and that 
the same be sent to our Senators and Representatives in Washington, make 
the following report: 

“That the appeal made to Congress by the New Orleans trade and com- 
mercial tions, and by them brought to the attention of the Phila- 
— Board of Trade, touching as it does on the one hand the existence 
of the whole Ameri 


rosperity can sugar industry, and its possible ruin 
on other, concerns an interest of the largest importance and value to 
our country—to the ulture, general indus: interstate commerce, po- 
litical econ: A co of the whole United States. 


, besidestemploying the labor, in plant- 
of thousands of work people in many 
of direct value and sets 

in motion 
clot 


chinery 
States, and employs in sugar planting and sugar refining not less than two 
hundred milli ted capital. 

“That enormous and benen industry stands to-day upon the faith of 
the sugar-tariff legislation of the Congress of the United States. If it were 
not for that faith, upheld by that law, the American sugar industry and its 
related activities could not exist. Under the vii influence of that 


second only to 


Cuba and ava as a sugar producer, to say nothing of California, Nebraska, 


Florida, Texas, Kansas, and other States. 
“So steadied and enco) „the American sugar industry has anded 
and prospered, until the only check upon its pro; is the fear that the 


Federal legislation, 6 the e planar poe of oe 
and certainty, ma, al as pro y the 5 

H 1 the Philadelp ia Board of Trade. through whose 
port 500,000 tons of sugar pass every year, feels it to be an act of justice to 
respond to its Louisiana commer and planting coll and earnestly 

the attention of the Pennsylvania Senators and tatives in 
to the facts set forth in the Louisiana appeal, under date of Febru- 
ary, 1894, which has doubtless reached you. 3 
The Philadelphia Board of Trade most earnestly rotons them to coöp- 
erate with and ald the Senators and Representatives of Louisiana and other 
States in preventing the proposed legislation in the bill known as the Wil- 
son tariff pin from taking any form that may deprive the American sugar 
industry of the benefits of the fifteen boogie of steady policy and certaint: 
mised in the act of Congressof October 1, 1890, This Board believes suc 
eprivation would be anational injury and wrong and breach of public faith. 
The sugar-planting and sugar-refi industries having invested their cap- 
ital and devoted their time. labor and energies to the bauna up of that 
enterprise, on the faith of the Federal legislation of October, 1890, have rea- 
son to believe that an equitable contract and obligation has thereby been 
created in their behalf, that said legislation or its equivalent shall be con- 
tinued in force until 1905: Therefore, 

“Resolved, Thatin the mt financial condition of the country the Phil- 
adelphia Board of Trade is of opinion that aduty of at least 1 cent per pound 
should be placed on the imports of all sugar, provided that sugar above No. 
16 Dutch standard shall pay an additional duty of five-sixths of a cent per 

and when impor from any country paying an ne ah bounty a 
additional duty of one-tenth of a cent per pound shall bo added. 

“Res That in event of sugar a free list, the Philadel- 
phia Board of Trade earnestly calls upon the tors Representatives 
of Pennsylvania, by their influence and their votes, as far as it ible, to 
prevent the repeal of the sugar bounty law, and the repeal of the duty on 


“ Resolved, That the Philadelphia Board of Trade advocates the 1 - 
tion of raw or sugar free of duty, provided that the bounty law is 
continued, and tho duty on refined sugar is maintained at five-tenths ofa 
cont per pound.” 


FREDERICK FRALEY, 
President 3 Board of Trade. 
WM. R. TU! 


HANCE, 
JOHN W. TOWNSEND, 
Committee. 


NEW ORLEANS, February 14, 1894. 
DEAR SIR: We beg to call 5 attention to the inclosed resolutions and 


r request a perusal of same. The * for themsolv. 
and we can not believe the nation's re tativa W. m will 


or me noon eos consent to strike down and destroy an industry of 
such magnitude, and of such 3 to the entire e 
Our best informed and lead b ess men realize to the fullest extent 
the ruin and disaster to both our city and State that the proposed change 
in sugar legislation will ; and we, therefore, most earnestly appeal to 
your patriotism and sense of justice to avert such 2 calamity, and ask you 
to favor and vote for such legislation as will protect our industry, thus al- 
lo usto build it up and uce at home what is now purchased abroad. 
A soliciting your Offices in our behalf, we are, 


Yours, respectfully, 
L H. STAUFFER, JR., Chairman. 
Hon. MATTHEW S. QUAY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Resolutions adopted ata conference of exchan and commercial bodies in 
New Orleans, February 5, 1891. 


Whereas by 3 a bounty has been established upon the 
o United States in lieu of an equivalent revenue 


‘oduction of s 
uty of long standings and 
ereas on the f of such duty, and of such bounty and its promised 


continuance for the term of fifteen years, a large amount of capital has 
been invested in the State of Louisiana, as well as in tho States of Florida, 
Texas, Nebraska, California, and elsewhere, in the duction of sugar, by 
new and improved methods of manufacture, as well as improved methods 
of e and 

hereas the effect of such duty or bounty has been, not only to encourage 
the of cane and sugar beets by small farmers who have never 
been able heretofore to engage in such agriculture, and who have been en- 
couraged by such inducements to cullivate sugar cane and sugar beets for 
central factories, but the manufacturing and commercial interests of New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Louisville, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Omaha, San Francisco, and many other cities have also been 
greatiy stimulated and encouraged to employ capital and advance funds, 
supplies, and machinery for the cultivation of sugar cane and sugar beets 
and for the establishment of factories upon the faith ofsuch protection; and 

Whereas at least th: uarters of the gross receipts from sugar crops are 
expended in the supplies, food products, fuel, animals, and machinery nec- 
essary to produce such crops, and are thus distributed to all parts of the 
United States; and 

Whereas whatever differences of opinion there may be in regard to the 
question as to whether the legislation with respect to such bounty has es- 
tablished somo kind of contract between the Government of the United 
States and the farmers, manufacturers, and merchants who are concerned 
in this important enterprise—it is yet manifest that from 2 moral point of 
view the deliberate legislative promise of such će has induced a 
large number of persons to embark their industry and capital; and 

hereas, in view of the vital importance of this subject, à meeting has been 
held in New Orleans of duly accredited committees of leading commercial 
bodies and exchanges of the clty of New Orleans, Ve ded sau mercantile 
and manufacturing interests of New Orleans and of Louisana, as follows: 

Louisiana Sugar and Rice Exchange, 

New Orleans Bureau of Freight ant Transportation, Limited, 

New Orleans Stock Exchango, 

Mechanics, Dealers, and Lumbermen's Exchange, 

Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 

New Orleans Clearing House, 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 

‘The Steamboat Association, 

New Orleans Produce Exchange, 

New Orleans Board of Trade, 

The Trunk Railroad Lines, 
for the purpose of giving expression to their views and respectfully submit- 
ting the same to the Congress of the United States: Therefore, 

e it resolved by such meeting, That we earnestly urge upon the Congress 
of the United States the facts above set forth. 

We submit that the continuance of the bounty for the promised term, or 
the restoration of arevenue duty of equivalent effect, is of vital importance, 
not only to the farmers and planters of Louisiana and the other States, but 
to the merchants and manufacturers of the United States, who have ad- 
vanced their means andincreased their plants on the faith of theestablished 
conditions of this great industry. We submit that the importance of the 
subject transcends any question of party politics. It concerns labor, agri- 
culture, manufacture, commerce, and finance, not in one part merely, but 
in many parts of ourcommon ssf It 5 a question of statesman- 
ship that affects directly or indirectly the United States at large; and that 
question is, whether the production of ons of the great staples of life, the 
cultivation of which in many of our States is a new one, and one which is 

rowing by methods which are new and constantly improving in all locali- 

ies, shall be fostered and developed into a full measure of success, or 
whether it shall be doomed to disaster and defeat. 

Resolved, That we respectfully protest, as business men, a; t the action 
which has been taken in the House of Representatives against the interest 
of sugar culture, not only because such action will cappe that industry, 
but because it will also greatly injure the many other affiliated interests, 

We express our hearty thanks to the members of Congress, as well as to 
the press, who have stood by us in the contest over this vital question, and 
we now earnestly Pe aig to the Senate of the United States, in the name of 
justice and humanity, to prevent the accomplishment of a great public 
wrong by which half a million of people will be thrown out of employment 
and one hundred millions of inves capital impaired toa disastrous ex- 
tent, or even wiped out of existence. i 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be ‘sent to the Senators who s0 
ably represent the State of Louisiana in our national councils, and that 
‘we ask them to present our views and requests in such manner as they may 
deem most proper and most timely, pledging them our support in any action, 
whether individual or concerted, they may take on this great subject. 


SUGAR, 


Mr. QUAY. The business of sugar refining in this country is 
a comparatively recent industry. It has grown up in some of 
our large commercial seaports whose foreign commerce affords 
facilities for supplying the raw materialfromabroad. Inthe de- 
development of. industry, Philadelphia, with its many com- 
mercial and otheradvantages, early and easily took an important 
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, and to-day refines about one-third of all of the sugars 
eee. into the Atlantic ports and over one-fourth of all of the 
8 consumed in the United States. 

erent tosugar refining and dependent upon it have grown 
up collateral industries—the manufacture of sugar-refining ma- 
chinery, boilers, engines, and other branches of power machinery; 
cooperage, filter bagging, boneblack, and other articles, and the 
employment of fleets of freighting vessels. In the building and 
AR SOES of the great refineries of the present day a vast 
amount of building materials is constantly consumed, while 
their operation, the daily actual work of refining, furnishes 


steady employment to armies of laborers and creates a and 
constant demand for coal, and on railroads for rtation. 
As in the human body, when one member suffers the mem- 


bers suffer with it; so the disturbance of any great industry in 
a nation is sure to make its influence felt either directly or indi- 
rectly in every other. 

Philadel now refines 500, 000 tons of sugar annually, the 
bulk of which consists of vacuum-pan or centrifugal e 
from the sugar cane grown in Cuba and other West India Islands. 
Within the lastfew years the consumption of refined sugars has 
so.increased that the production of cane sugars is unable to sup- 
ply it. To meet this demand Philadelphia receives from Eu- 
rope vacuum-pan sugars made from the beet.. The: quan- 
tity of such sugar received from Europe is, however, but asmall 
fraction of the total supply. E 

The raw sugarof this country—chiefly produced in the States 
of Louisiania, Texas; and Florida growing cane sugar, and Cali- 
fornia and Kansas growing beet-root: sugar—is generally re- 
fined at New Orleans and San Francisco, or enters consumption 
directly from the factories of production in a ially refined 
condition. Occasionally a fewsmall parcels reach Philadelphia 
for refining, but the amount is as yet too small to have any im- 
portance in supplying the refineries, 

The production of museovadoor open-kettle sugars is annually 

ing less. In the competition to produce an article of im- 
proved quality and at lowest cost the vacuum-pan process, 
though entailing enormous outlay for ee myers grad- 
ually but surely driving out the cruder methods of manufac- 
ture. 

It is only of recent: years that America has been obliged to 
draw upon Europe for beet-root sugar as a part of her supply of 
the raw article. 7 

The production of beet-root sugar in Europe is comparatively 
recent. Its phenomenal growth and development there durin 
the last thirty or forty years is due to the fostering care com 
nurture of the French and German Governments.. By scientific 
care and judicious selection of seed the saccharine richness of 
the root has been developed from about 5 per cent up to its pres- 
ent capacity of 14 to 15 per cent of sugar. The manufacturing 
methods of its extraction were also improved until it now sur- 

Passes in percentage of sugar obtained the best results yet 
reached in the manufacture of raw cane sugar. 

In view of the notable decline in values of other agricultural 
crops in the last thirty years it is difficult to imagine how the 
European agriculturist would have fared had not this new agri- 
cultural outlet been created. Thirty years ago this cultivation 
was in its infancy and was not ed as dangerously competi- 
tive with the West Indian cane production. ough govern- 
mental aid it has grown from a production of 500, tons to 
3,800,000 tons, and by competition compelled the larger cane 
ees to adopt complete change of method inorder to enable 

im to secure the survival of his own industry. 

Beginning in France, the cultivation of the sugar beet quiekly 
extended to all Europe, through rotation greatly benefiting 
other agricultural crops, as well as giving to the producer a. 
ne and profitable one. 

In the same period of time Cuba’s production of cane has only 
grown from 500,000 tons to 950,000 tons; and other cane-growing 
countries have not increased this product in any ter propor- 
tion. Improved methods of manufacture are, however, being 
rapidly adjusted in the cane-growing countries which may en- 
able them in the future to aid better in meeting the constantly 
i ing consumption. 

The prices to which scientific methods and the massing of 
capital in its production and refining have reduced sugar are so 
5 it has become a universal and almost necessary article 
of food. 


The West India Islands, Demerara, and Brazil, all cane-sugar | ch 


producers; form the chief source of supply to the United States, 
Cuba alone furnishing about one-half of all the sugars brought 
tothe Atlantic ports, or two-fifths of all the sugars consumed in 
thiscountry. Their A prozimity and our commercial intercourse 
render this country their natural outlet and make them our own 
convenient source of supply. The balance of our raw material 


is furnished by cane sugar from the East Indies (chiefly from 
Java and the ppine Islands), beet sugar from . 
occasional small shipments of cane sugar from Mai us and 


Egypt. 

8 yearsthesupply of beet sugar from Burope is becom- 
ing a more important factor than formerly, and its importance 
as such will doubtless increase more rapidly than ever unless the 
agriculturists and others interested in the production of beet 
sugars in this country be given proper encouragement and aid. 
At present the cane cultivation of the tropical countries seems 
unable to keep pace with the steady increase in consumption 
owing to the reduction in the cost of refined sugar. 

The conveying of these supplies to our shores, 3 of 
the cane sugars, has for many years formed the chief employ- 
ment of a large fleet of American saline vessels, supplemented 
of late years. by steamers, constantly trading between our ports 
and various sugar producing-eountries, The demand for freight- 
ing to by this trade alone has largely tended to develop on 


nnage 
made | the banks of the Delaware a great vessel-building industry 


Fleets of schooners are there constructed, many of them ships 
in size, of 1,000 to 2,000 tons burden each, which ply in all parts 
of the West Indies and South America as well as along our coasts. 
The building of American steamers for use in this commerce 
fixed on the Delaware River theindustry of ironsteamship build- 
ing and gave to our marine architects, builders, and artisans the 
skill which enabled the construction in this country of the mag- 
nificent war ships of our new Navy. 

The shipbuilding industry with its subsidiary businesses and 
the manning, equipping, and running of these vessels, are all 
largely the result of the establishment of the sugar-refining 
business in Philadelphia. 

The importation by the United States of the bulk of the West 
India sugars has diverted from Europe and brought to this 
country a. very large export business in provisions, machinery, 
railroad dd So steamers and lighters for their busi- 
ness, and coal, This last-named article is not found in any of 
the West India Islands, nor as yet near any of the coast cities of 
South America, In coal alone, the export trade to the West 
Indies and Brazil furnishes ton for ton an outward business equal 
to the homeward business in sugars to Philadelphia—Baltimore 
Me acto 100,000 tons; Newport News, 25,000 tons, and Phila- 
delphia, 370,000 tons; the total exportation of coal practically 
equaling thesugarimportationofthelast-namedcity. Formerly 
the coal supplied to the West Indies was chiefly furnished by 
Great Britain; but the lower rates of freight from our ports, re- 
sulting from the return sugar business, have brought about the 
acquisition of this large and increasing trade and its resultant 
advantages to our railroads in transporting the coal to the sea- 
board and to our miners in furnishing that additional amount of 
employment. 

ollowing the establishment of close mercantile relations with 
the sugar producers alarge business in the manufacture of sugar 
and steam machinery has grownupinPhiladelphia, This trade 
was formerly controlled by Great Britain and other European 
countries, but latterly it has gradually passed into our hands, 

In railroad material, locomotives, cars, and rails, for which a 
large outlet continues to be furnished owing to the improved 
modern methods of transportation now being adopted in sugar- 
growing countries, Philadelphia and adjoining citieson the Del- 
aware have become chief sourcesof supply. This business is 
constantly increasing and promises larger returns as these coun- 
tries continue to develop their transportation facilities. It is 
directly dependent upon the sugar trade, through which it was 
directed to Philadelphia, where it is retained owing to manufac- 
turing and freighting advantages. 

A similar gain, though to a smaller extent, perhaps, in re- 
turn for sugar importations, is the export of coal, oil, and other 
Pennsylvania products to the East 7 

The form in which the raw sugars reach this cou varies 
from the oldest crude forms of melado or concrete, and low and 
high es of muscovado—made by boiling or condensing the 
cane juice in an open kettle and leaving the resultant sugar un- 
drained as in the case of melado, or imperfectly drained as in 
the case of muscovado; both, therefore, charged with a large 
amount of molasses—up through theseveral grades of the vacuum 
= or centrifugal sugars, firsts and seconds, made by the most 

proved methods of modern science, boiled in a vacuum at a 
—— uently low temperature and drained in eentrifugal ma- 
es. 


The low-grade sugars aro becomi 
will soon pass out of trade. Nowhere is the survival of the fit- 
test more marked than in man ing industries, and in the 
race for improved results at lower cost, which to-day is going 
on in all manufactures: It is no more possible for a small sugar 
estate, making its product by crude and antiquated methods, to 


scarcer each year and 
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maintain competition with the improved and extensive sugar 
estate fully equipped with all modern appliances than foran old- 
fashioned little sugar house of the olden time in a back alley or 
some other out-of-the-way place to live in competition with the 
colossal piles of brick and mortar which to-day inclose the full 
scientific development of the sugar-refiners’ skill and energy. 
Economy of manufacture, by centralization of skill and labor, 
aided by lavish outlay of capital to secure expensive machinery 
necessary to give best results, is to-day the aim of all of the great 
industries of the world. 

At present the raw sugars reach us 1 in mats and bags 
from the East Indies, in hogsheads and bags from the West In- 
dies, Brazil, and Demerara, and in bags from Europe. Vacuum 

or centrifugal sugars come in bags and baskets, and open 

ettle or muscovado sugars in the mats and hogsheads. The 
sugars vary in grades of quality and color. They range from 75 
pr cent to 98 per cent of crystallizable sugar, and from No. 7 to 

o. 16 Dutch standard of color, these last numbers representing 
the extremes of colors from a very dark chocolate brown to a 
light yellow ig pooner a canary color. 

he 2 in saccharine matter and the color are the de- 
termining elements of value to the refiner, the former being the 
one of chief importance, showing the yield of refined sugar; the 
latter being an impurity to be gotten rid of in the refining at a 
greater or less expense of bone black, according toits intensity. 

The percentage of sugar—determined by the polariscope—in 
raw and unrefined sugars formed the basis of imposition of duty 
when last levied on raw sugars. This method brought the duty 
on different classes of the raw article very nearly to an exact 
ad valorem basis. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility in the near future 
to import raw sugars in bulk—as wheat is now e eee 
any surrounding package if such a course aids in the economy of 
cost. The exercising of additional care in the more thorough 
drying in the centrifugal machines will enable shippers to han- 
dle vacuum-pan sugars in this way with facility. 

The refining of sugar had small beginnings. In the infancy 
of this industry the demand for refined sugar was limited to the 
few. The many consumed the raw sugar directly as received 
from the country of production, being unable to afford the large 
additional cost entailed by refining under the crude and im- 
perfect methods of the old-time refinery. 

The ancient sugar refinery in Philadelphia was small, corre- 
sponding in its size to the demand for its product. It was gen- 
erally located in some narrow, out-of-the-way street or alley re- 
moved from the water front, the situation being selected on ac- 
count of cheapness and without regard to convenience of access 
or facilities o rtation. Theselast considerations seemed 
to be of no moment in the estimate of the original refiner; whether 
because he scarcely expected his trade to grow much beyond city 
limits, or that a little extra expenditure of one-eighth of a cent 

r pound for transportation was to him of small account when 
Bis profit for refining was about 6 cents per pound, does not FA 
pear. Apparently the most inconvenient situations obtainable 
weresoughtouton thescoreof cheapness. Eventually the extra 
expense of receiving supplies and getn Se on made their 
location unprofitable and resulted in their abandonment. Yet 
the smallness of competition and the large profit of refining 
enabled some large fortunes to be made e days when the 
cost of refining a pound of sugar was nearly double the total 
cost of the sngat in its refined state at the present time. 

[At this tthe honorable Senator yielded for a motion to 
adjourn, which was not agreed to.] 

.QUAY. Mr. President, the inaccessibility of the location 
not only caused a very great expense of e to and fro of 
sugars, coal, and other supplies constantly called for, but greatly 
inconvenienced and hindered the proper rotation of refining 
work, subjecting it to interruption by imperfect supply and em- 
barrassing it by the r facilities for regular delivery of the 
finished products. The crudeness of the method was not only 
expensive in its actual cost, but the delays in the finishing of 
the product, incident to the processes then in use, entailed a 
considerable loss of the refined article. This loss always occurs 
from chemical alterations in the liquor and causes a part of the 
saccharine matter to ‘‘invert” (changing from a crystallizable 
to anoncrystallizable form), increasing the amount of sirup and 
lessening that of sugar in the product. 

The tendency of the juice to invert“ is the cause of much 
loss both in the manufacture of raw sugar on the plantationand 
in its remanufacture in the refinery. It renders exact scientific 
methods necessary in both processes and enhances the impor- 
tance of rapid and continuous work. the process the 
juice is exposed to this chemical change, and the period of such 
exposure, with its resultant loss in the finished article, largely 
depends on the rapidity of the operation. 


Under the old method sugar was run into molds and drained 
by natural gravity. This was a very tedious operation. Delays 
were often caused through its working, and two or three weeks 
wers required to convert the raw material into the finished 
product. 

The introduction of centrifugal machines revolutionized this 
part of the process. With the aid of the revolving basket, 
whose finely perforated side moves at the rate of two miles per 
minute, the charge of sugar therein is as perfectly drained in 
two minutes as by the old method ina week. With this basket 
and other improved mechanical appliances the entire process of 
refining is now accomplished in a day: 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


Thursday, May $, 1894. 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, the locations of the old refiner- 
ies became more and more inconvenient as the demand for re- 
fined sugar increased. The consequent expansion of the re- 
fining e and the enlargement of its resultant business 
required additional facilities for the handling of goods, while 
the extension of competition necessitated sites where its pro- 
cesses could be more economically and systematically conducted. 
About twenty-five years ago these conditions so manifested their 
importance that the refineries gradually changed location and 
moved to the water front. Ample wharfage for the receipt of 
the raw material was secured. Better facilities were afforded 
for the handling of fuel and other supplies. The direct distri- 
bution by rail to all parts of the country was provided for, the 
refining interests thus being furnished with the best local con- 
ditions for the successful conduct of their industry. 

But the improvement of the refineries did not cease with 
change of location. About this tims began those immense 
strides in improved machinery and methods of manufacture 
which rapidly changed and extended the business, reducing the 
cost of the process and 5 the time required to com- 
plete it. This only became possible by an enormous outlay of 
capital to enlarge the buildings and thoroughly equip them 
with the most improved machinery and mechanical appliances 
to further facilitate and increase the rapidity of conversion. 
From that time until the present the growth of improvement 
has been continuous. Each advantage gained has proved only 
a stepping stone to some new one aiming at the cheapening of 
the process and the betterment of the product. Skill, energy, 
and the investment of vast sums of money by the refiner have 
brought the industry and the massive structures in which it is 
carried on to the high state of perfection which we see to-day. 

The development of this industry has brought an abundant re- 
ward to the manufacturer, while by his enterprise the refined 
sugar has been so cheapened as to bring its cost down to a mere 
bagatelle, and the best refined goods within the reach of the 

rest people. So fully is this the case that raw sugar is no 
onger used for domestic purposes, and on the tables of rich and 
poa aliko is found a plentiful and cheap supply of the refined 
grades. 

There are few articles in common use whose cost of late years 
has been so greatly reduced. Not much more than a year ago 
pease were being retailed at $1.50 per bushel, weighing about 

pounds, and as prepared for the table not weighing over 40 
pounds, or nearly 4 cents per pound, almost the equivalent of 
the price of granulated sugar at that time. This shows in a re- 
markable manner the wonderful 8 production and dis- 
tribution that has been attained in this industry. The product 
of a distant so cal climate is grown, manufactured, freighted, 
remanufactured, distributed, and sold to the consumer at a price 
not much above what he pays for equal weight as prepa for 
the table of that one of our vegetables, crops produced at our 
doors which is regarded as the cheapest to raise and most com- 
mon in use, and which needs no refining or manufacturing to 
propao it for consumption. 

The equipment expenditure of the refiner doss not end with 
the ompinion o the modern refinery. Its machinery, on which 
so largely depends the cheapness of conversion, must be kept in 
perfect re and frequently renewed,as it deteriorates and 
wears out, thus entailing the constant employment of a force of 
skilled mechanics apart from those engaged in the refining prot- 


ess proper. 
The 3 of the bone black is erya msive. It soon 
becomes spent and unfit for further service e process. The 


filtering and decolorizing part of the conversion is most im- 
portant to successful refining, and the passing of the sugar solu- 
tion through enormous iron cylinders filled with bone black 
causes the remarkable elevation of the buildings used for this 
particular operation. 

Fhe per of the old-fashioned sugar-house was unfit for eco- 
nomical refining. When the refiners first seriously undertook 
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the problem of reducing the cost of the process —a problem 
which has since resulted in diminishing the cost from 4 to 8 cents 

r pound down to the present cost of about 1 cent per pound— 
eft were forced to abandon entirely the old buildings and old 
machinery at a great pecuniary loss. Furthermore, the outlay 
and investment of immense capital was risked in the erection 
of new manufactories and their — . 9 with expensive mod- 
ern machinery. The venture brought its reward to the enter- 
prise of the manufacturer and aay cheapened the price 
of the product to the consumer. e resultant increased busi- 
ness enabled the refiner at a much lower rate of profit to reap 
a fair compensation for the large capital invested, and the con- 
sequent decrease in the price of the refiners’ goods brought 
them within the reach of all consumers. 

The following table showing the receipts of raw sugarand the 
distribution of refined . age from Philadelphia in the last dee- 
ade, will give some idea of the magnitude of the business and 
its enormous development. In that short period an approxi- 
mate increase of about 400 per cent is shown. No other great 
industry of the country can show a more marked advance in so 
short a time: 


Receipts of |Distribution 
raw sugar.*| of refined.* 
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In tons of 2,240 pounds, 


Granulated refined mpar is the grade most lar 
and consumed, msequently it forms the 
or a comparison ofcostto the consumer. During the last fifteen 
3 its price has decreased more than one-half. About two- 
ths of this decrease are due to the abolition of the duty on raw 
sugars in 1891. The remaining three-fifths result from improved 
methods of manufacturing and refining raw sugars. 
The average prices of granulated refined sugars in the years 
just mentioned are as follows: 


ely manufac- 
t criterion 


I see that yesterday the price was reduced a quarter of a cent 
per pound. 

It may be noticed that in some of these years the price ad- 
vanced over that of the 3 year. This failure to show a 


uniform reduction arises from scarcity of production. All arti- 
cles of agriculture are affected by weather conditions and in- 
creased ordiminished cultivation. Pricesadvanceas production 
lessens; but the statistics just cited show that sugar, an article 
now produced in nearly all countries and climates of the world, 
ee a wonderful stability of supply and smaller fluctua- 

ons of value than almost any other article of common use. 
The concentration of buying of raw sugars has been of potent 
effect in preventing undue inflations of their values in foreign 
countries during seasons of scarcity, and the concentration of 
work in great manufactories has greatly aided in reducing the 
cost of the conversion. 

In the sugar refinery of to-day skill and energy must combine 
to bring success. The employment of high-priced labor is nec- 
essary to handle the costly apparatus so as to develop its highest 
degree of capability and protect it from damage. Hefining ma- 
8 8181 is very expensive and must be kept in perfect working 
condition. The failure of any part to properly perform its func- 
tion impairs the efficiency of the whole. The item of repair 
alone requires an immense outlay,even under the most favora- 
ble circumstances. Diligent attention of the strictest kind is 
necessary on the partof the capable su maker to guard against 
loss of product in the process of re g. This loss is so easily 
3 Sasa the lacing of the process in charge of an 

pable workman wo make a very considerable 
in the quantity of the finished product 9 


The employment, therefore, of a large corps of expensive ex- 

rts is required both in the manufacture of the fine sugars and 

the repairing and keeping in perfect working order the ma- 
chinery and appliances in use. This forms a continuous and 
burdensome part of the wages account of a modern refinery. The 
replacement of the worn out machinery is a constant source of 
expenditure to the refiner, though of corresponding benefit to 
the business of the sugar machinery manufacturer. The dis- 
pieced machines are generally useless and fit only for the junk 
shop. 
The mechanical apparatus for the automatic conveying of 
liquor, coal, sugar, water, bone black and all the more important 
articles handled and moved in different parts of and throughout 
the refinery, largely aid in reducing the cost of the process, 
These contrivances are mosteffective and ingenious. owever, 
their adjustment needs to be calculated and arranged with the 
greatest care and 11 and their operation to be watched after- 
wards with diligent and skillful supervision to maintain effect- 
iveness. 

The enormous development in the consumption of refined su- 
gar compels the refiner to keep on hand large stocks of raw su- 
gars for a month or more in advance of requirements. This in- 
volves the necessity of a very large capital and an advanced 
occupancy of the foreign market. Direct commercial relations 
with and an intimate knowledge of all foreign markets become 
imperative when supplies must be sought from all parts of the 
world. A constant and intelligent knowledge of the correspond- 
ing values of the raw goods must be kept up inorder to procure 
them at the lowest possible cost. 

The situation of the Philadelphia refineries is unequaled in 
any other of our great Atlantic ports and will always insure the 
continuance there of this business as long as it remains an in- 
dustry ofthis country. Although few, they more than make up 
in capacity for any lack of numbers. 

The latest erected, the W. J. McCahan Sugar Refinery, is of 
moderate capacity but possesses ample room on its 7 acres of 
land and wharves for any enlargement in the future which the 
extension of its business may demand. It began work in the 
latter part of 1893 and has become a regular producer, having 
a daily capacity of about 1,500 to 2,000 refined sugar output. Itis 
a new competitor in the field of sugar refining and is advanta- 
geously situated for carrying on the business—having excellent 
wharf accommodations and good railroad connection for the dis- 
tribution of goods to interior points, both essential prerequisites 
of success in this line. “hs ind and property represent an in- 
vestment of about $2,000,000. 

The extensive refinery erected only a few years ago by Mr. 
Claus Spreckels is near by. In itssize andappointments, facili- 
ties of wharf accommodation for reception of raw sugars, and 
railroad connections for delivery of refined, in modern labor- 
saving appliances of all descriptions—both inside and outside 
the buildings—as well as the effectiveness of the machinery, it 
is a perfect type of the modern refinery. The property occupies 
about 8 acres of ground. Its two nificent double-dec: 
piers with their perfect facilities for handling the cargoes of 
arriving vessels in their discharge, receipt, and transmission to 
the refinery surpass in completeness and efficiency, as well as in 
economy of work, the corresponding facilities of any refinery in 
the country. It has recently been further enlarged and now 
a daily capacity of from six to seven thousand barrels of refined 


sugar. 
Adjoining it to the north is the Delaware Sugar Refinery, 
whose daily capacity formerly amounted to about 300 barrels. 
This refinery is now used as an annex of the great Spreckels 


ouse, 

Half a mile distant is the Franklin Sugar Refinery, which for 
many Gea past was the chief center of the industry in Phila- 
delphia. To the enterprise of its owners the reputation of that 
pors as a most advantageous and important center of sugar re- 

ning is ety due. Although of immense proportions and ca- 
pacity in itself, it has lately been added to by connecting with 
it the adjoining refinery of E. C. Knight & Co., and it now has a 
daily capacity of about 7,500 barrels of refined sugar. Tho fol- 
lowing description of this refinery, the process of sugar refining, 
and the genera management of the apparatus used, will give a 
paraati ea of the magnitude of the industry in Philade phia. 

hose parts of the description which relate to the process and 
the apparatus are equally applicable to all the refineries there 
situated. The description of this refinery is taken from the an- 
nual report of the secretary of internal affairs on the industrial 
statistics of Pennsylvania for the year 1890. 

My friend, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 
will oblige me by reading the extract for me. 

Mr. GALLINGER read as follows: 


For the purpose of describing the process of refining sugar we shall select 


Franklin Sugar Refinery, because it is the largest if not the oldest re- 
in the State, and it is believed executes the process with unsurpassed 
inte ce and economy. 


The ground occu; the buil is about 3} acres, while their heig 
ranges from three — ele or from 50 to i feet. at 
Their combined area if on one would cover 11 acres. > mense a scalo. 
The buildings can be most in tly described after the process of ro- | A stream ot bone black may be seen at any timo flowing steadily into one 
The e Suge OEY is situated tironan the Cryer River ä 2 — wees A loom tga — 
tront, and vessels may be seen daily oading have been carefully sifted 
their 8 8 of raw sugar brought from all the sugar - producing desired size, and the es would probably not exceed an eighth 
countries of an inch in any Ibis tree from dust and scarcely — 


The raw sugar is of all grades and varies very considerably in a arance. 
The better qualities co: tof 5 large and . 
erior ones of a pasty chocolate-colored 
mass almost equal in consistency to half-set glue. tween these two ex- 


tremes sugars of all 
handled daily in the refinery. The inferior bg | contain sand and dirt in 
y seen piled up in one large 


in taking it up. 


heap within the refin ý 

far thel r partof the raw material is obtai . | umnsof black. Nothing can be more remarkable than the wonderful de- 
ajes, Brazi), Demerara, and the East Iadios. Lasgo cargoes of raw beet | colori=ing power possessed by this usntul substance. ‘Tae contrast 

arri from rmany, and * scarce seems 
FTT Germany, and many other coun- | Possible that 80 extraordinary a change can have been brought bout by 


ervals. 
In the manufacture of raw sugar the juice is extracted from the 2 
y heavy 


The action of the bone black, though very imperfectly understood, appears 
to be principally mechanical. It removes or absorbs the col —— 
rather than destroys it, and as a consequence the more impurities it has ab- 
Sorbed the less perfectly it does its work, until finally it. becomes so 
thoroughly saturated that it can no longer arnt a wag . The “spent” 
or exhausted bone black can by proper treatment restored to its former 
condition of activity, and the whole of the remaining four stories in the 
building are set aside for this purpose. After thorough washing, the black 
is dried and then heated in retorts toared heat. The coloring matter which 
has failed to remove is destroyed by the heat, and the bone black 

is pow again ready for use. 
The mechanical arrangements in this department are surpris: per- 
fect, and nothing can exceed the ease with which the piaci paasea thro h 
Vification of 


sirups places 
tive å ption; but most of the more inte! tly managed planta- 
ony — — re. 


8 e refining cess. Hundreds of tons in bags, barrels,hogs- 


y exposed. its cycle of o E connected with the re 
4 night operations continue with almost equal activity from year’s | bone black is connected automat ; an. ous mechanical contri- 
end vance regulates the rate at which tho is ttred and discharged from 


year’s end, being suspended only at or near 12 o'clock on Saturday 
ee coerce ess v bert, bate en aes na afterwards. 
o men employed work alternate! * day and night during successive 
weeks, each having his partner, who, during the hours of his per- 
forms precisely the same work in the same department. Thus, before the 


men out of the building after their day or night's labor, others a 
St eee pains roles ar a Ea 
o essen ‘oatures e re ma; ded in a 
fow words. The . the wn, 


Although bone black may be used over and over again for months, it do- 


Taw sugar is dissol in hot water and dark bro teriorates after it has been long in service; and in order that its quality 
sometimes almost AG eee obtained is lorized by filtration over | may not be subject to very great variations at different times it is custoni - 
bone bl after first undergoing a process of straining by which sand and 


“liquor” is then deprived of its water by evaporation, and the sugar is 
moved from the soil by the plants consumed and appropriated by tho ani- 


ut while the refining process 1s essentially a simple one, it is not any | mals to build up their frame, is once returned to the ground. 
as simple in pr: as 5 the above o * 4 ns . — tne 
operations involved, and iu to carry them out unlooked-for 


difficulties are encountered at every ste 
Since the introduction of bone black in the sugar industry in 1812, the es- 
sential features of sugar refining have undergone no change; but while in 
principle the process remains unaltered, in practice it has been ually 
revolutio: by the mechanical improvoments which have co been 
0. 


operation. Each pan is connected with a powerful atr D, Which keeps up 
a good vacuum within, and the steam formed is rapi condensed so that 
the pressure from this source may be as low as possible. On leaving the 


gest in hauling the raw sugar to the“ melter,“ and scarcely before the vis- 
has had time to understand the first st: of the process, several tons 
of sugar have disappeared through the gra in the floor, falling intoa 
large tank below, placed there for its ye pees Thesugar here encounters 
the hot water by which it is dissolved, and having now passed into solution, 

what is technically called “liquor,” is a few minutes afterwards 
pum; up to the top of the highest building, a distance of 160 feet. 

It may be well at this point to refer to one of the difficulties the refiner has 
to encounter, and which if not properly guarded against, may result in con- 
siderable loss. Sugar in solution can, under favorable conditions, be again 

obtained in a solid form simply evaporating off the water in 

which itis dissolved. Impure solutions are, however, very apt to undergo 
a change, with the result that instead of sugar an excess of sirup is formed 
on evaporation, which will not crystallize, and can only be sold atasacrifice. 
The change here referred to is brought about by a variety of causes, among 
which may be mentioned unnecessary delay in c: ingout the refining pro- 
When once operations have been commen they should be pushed 

day and oy ey and completed as rapidly as possible, if the best results are 

obtained. 


By conducting the operation under reduced pressure the 8 is 
effected very rapidly, and what is still more important at the lowest pos- 
sible temperature. elonger a solution of sugar is heated and the higher 
the temperature to which it is exposed, the darker it becomes; hence the 
old-fashioned method of boiling in open pans placed directly over the fire is 
fatal to the production of many of the higher es of sugar which the 
existence of the vacuum pa has rendered possible. The boiling point of a 
concentrated solution of sugar may, under ordinary atmospheric condi- 
tions, soon reach a temperature of 235° Fahrenheit, and may easily rise 
much higher, whereas with a good vacuum and good sugar a temperature 
of 125° Fahrenheit, or even less, is sufficient to maintain active ebullition. 
The advantages of the vacuum pan thus become apparentand can not well 
be overestimated. 

The snecessful production of the various kindsof sugar depends — tue 
skill and experience of the boiler, who, 2 slightly altering the conditions 
under which the crystals are formed and allowed to grow, is able to produce 
at will any of the modifications he may require. 

By the time the boiling is finished the liquor has been converted into u 
thick te consisting of sugar and sirup sointimately mixed and so sticky 
that the separation of one from the other suggests considerable difficulty. 
As one passes down to the floor below, where this is accomplished by the 
con I machines, it is often possible to see the contents of a pan, in the 
act of be: discharged. flowing down an inclined plane into a large vat 
which su the centrifugals below. The sight is interesting and will not 
be forgotten. 

There is probably no roo of the refining process which is more strik- 

e separation of the sugar from the sirup by means 
of centrifugal force. Nearly one hundred machines are kept ost con- 


After being 
ward descent b; vitx, and as it passes from story to story theimpurities 
left behing Tr ia Aret strained by 8 


a shake during its passage through his hands, not one falls to contribute its 
share to the heap of indescribable dirt which is to be frequently seen col- 
lected in thisdenartment. 


Closet ‘orated with small holes, which while img i 3 the free passage 
of thes: „are sufficiently small to retain the crystals of sugar in the bas- 


Visitor as far behind what he sees elsewhere intherefinery. There is, ket. The machine is charged and then set in rapid rotation; almost in- 
in robably no other portion of the refining process . esents so | Stantly the mixture of sugar and — — up and spreads itself out 
has attracted so much attention, and upon which so many | uniformly over the wall of the basket, having the bottom perfecti 8 


As the rotation a shower of sirup may be heard 
siderable force 8 outer, immovable drum encireling e rotating 
9 rl ot rie ar, Bind tal — — <> the 
on 8 revolving sugar, sas 
pri nyien carries with it the 4 of siru: adnering to the tals. 
When the machine is stopped the sugar is found clean and almost dry ad- 
hering to 3 It monay — trom its 3 and — 
basket, in which an 8 can made 
to the warehouse in which it 18 


iarly gummy nature of the im ties in the sugar, the ot 
the becoming so rapidly „ after a fow gallons oi mor 
have passed through each bag no effort will induce more to flow. But w! 

unquestionably primitive, costly, and inconvenient, filtration properly 
conducted is thoroughly effective; and the “liquor” w before passing 
to reek bags ap: almost hopelessly muddy, flows from them perfectly 


Descending a little further the visitor finds himself among the bone-black 


bottom 0 
carried by elevators and conveyor belts 
finally packed for the market. 
The sirup thrown off by the centrifugal machines is boiled over a number 
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of times until ultimately, when no more sugar can be extracted from it, itis 
. te rag mie tnt these: 
The —— ar principally in barrels, whic 
thout Pe DEA from morning to che at the rate of 
ht to ey a minute. 

thus briefly 8 at the refining 9 855 no mention has been made 

of the many departments which are only Heca connected with it. The 
pa 2 9 the plant for pumping the river water, 
the boil 5 the chemist's laboratory, ay are full of interest and 

y st 


oak — 
ay from nix to seven thousand barrels, re nting about 1,000 
—.— of sugar, are refin This enormous quantity is distributed through- 
out the entire United States, and there is scarcely a city of importance, 
North, South, East, or West, which does not consume co erable quanti- 
ties of the Franklin 5 0 

Having described the we may now rei to a moreex- 
tended description of the ae in Which the work is conducted. The 
first series of three buildings is known as “O” house block, and consists of 
two filter and kiln houses andaboilerhouse. One ot these buildings is called 
the“ filter house extension,“ and has an area of about 7,600 square feet, and 
is eight stories high. It contains twenty-four filters or bone-black tanks 
13 feet in diameter, which hold about 1,200 tons of black. The kilns for re- 
9 this enormous quantity of material are on the lower floors of the 
same b 

There are sixteen of them, and they contain one thousand and twenty-four 
retorts. The filters occupy two floors and the kilns two more, while the re- 


above t 


yin 
. not be 


finery. This is sometimes 
blocked or the operation of the ipa meng: eng It is not an unusual thing 
to see a huge t: suspendedin midair 75 or 100 feet from the ground soy 
mox to the roof of a lofty building, or to some other for final loca- 
the erec! -OE es Really dhe. O and pumps on 
thelr foundatio: beep het T s par ane important part. 
The next buil first erected of the three men- 


tioned. It has eleven piv and contains the same number of bone-black 
filters and kilns as the filter-house extension, and is of the same capacity. 
Tho floors above the seventh are occupied with storage and heating tanks 
for the treatment of the liquor. In the cellar of this building is located one 
of the ‘‘meltere,”’ 5 for liquefying the raw sugar. This consists 
DTA ES ch is level with the cellar. Brey 

th revolving arms, 8 for — — . — and separating the 
This a; built and is 


that used in _ eerie oat ex g 

buckets runnin. 7 table pulleys. The proper size and 8 
buckets, as well as the 1 — of p and of belts, have deter- 
mined by acareful study and ce. 0 temperature of the black is 
watched and ted by special machinery somewhat like the condensing 
apparatus of a marine engine. 

A portion of the first floor of this building is set ner oe for a storeroom 
and a receiving room. It is a very busy d the works, and per- 
sons are constantly engaged here in receivin ana distributing ‘material. 
Teams of various kinds may here be seen delivering miscellaneous mate- 
rial—such as pipe, valves, shafting, pulleys, oil, N rope, rub ber, pack- 
ing of all kinds, bolts and nuts, iron —.— of all sh: , and weights made 
from patterns constructed at the refinery, elscteioal supplies, wire cloth, 


pumps, traps, eto. 
third of this series is the boiler-house, which contains five 


water tube type, and the 


ases are conveyed by am 
chimney lift, 11 feet and 9 


pont in 8 and 178 feet high. 


ney also receives e eae the kilns of the C“ house alread: 
tioned. It is lined with fire brick and rests on a compact stone foundation. 
The heat from the mt gases passes through two economizers or feed- 


8 operated by machinery which can instantly turn the gases directly 
into the chimney should any leakage or other accident happon to the econo- 

The ‘apparatus for 5 coal to the boilers is worth describing. The 
coal elevator is located at the back of the scales, and as the coal is weighed 
the cart is pushed back a 2 of feet and the contents are dumped into 
the boot. The elevator, which is constructed of metal link belting with 
suitable buckets, carries up the coal as fast as it can be supplied. At the 
elevator head the coal is received into a bin from which it runs out into a 
conveyor. 7 7 — conveyor consists of a metal trough with a glass bottom 
pro with 8 or hing and driven with a wrought-iron link-chain 
of special å rs carry the coal along the trough, which is 
anr one a large brick and iron bin capable of holding about 500 tons. 
— Beg eee of the trough are slides, . at suitable intervals, by 

the coal can be finally distributed into the bin. 

ees the bottom mane large cylindrical iron spouts, through which the coal is 
guided to the firing floor, forming convenient piles for the firemen, as the 
natural slope of the coal and the distance from the floor to the bottom of 
the spout prevents any more coming down than is needed. The ashes are 
elevated to a bin, from which they are put into carts and carried away. In 
the basement of this building, which is on a level with the street, is located 
ben pal machine shop, which includes the ae ‘and 3 al 

Ris shop an and tool room. It is well equipped with lathes, planing, sha 
g a pis In the blacksmith shop are the 

— skopt constantly goii A corps of machinists are constantly employed 
in the repairing and erecting of machinery. 

AAE ne Ds smc sch gear ap is known as the “B” house, in which the 
are carried on. This block ogee four 


orges, whic! 


also are three large pap — a twenty-four hours. This having a combined capacity 


of 18,000,000 Parposes This water is mainly used for 
condensing th the vacuum pans, ns, but does not repre- 
sent the entire o pump EEA babyer, the works. © other pumps, which 
are not in this escribed elsewhere, A parto? this cellar is 
occu with dressing rooms for the men. 


second floor is 
cupied with sirup tater of of which wore Mere are 22, having ae a combined capacity 


t gall 55 e 
0 ani ‘or con 
De Wes Sere are nee ornare 


-tour aiak of 
Thole action is as noisless as many of the 
sounds heard are those caused by the sta 
about fourteen hundred sig? a minute, and, 
The floor above this contains the 
a dimensions, res 


suitable outlets bolted to the bottom of the 


tated in the cooler by means of a 


sugar p 
paratus worked by powertul ae Th e 
— in the fifth floor of this buildin ne pans u: 
tour of them have each a cn 
dred and fifty to one ‘undred and bef it Giet ad 


which te Soa hn the 


ature. pans are conne 


In 
air from the water condensation and o 
vacuum. They are located on the sixth floor of the buik 
They are of the duplex fly- Wheel pattern, and are conside 
fect pumps for the purpose. Al h the theory of boiling 
thet cas in ey. . — ok mation tana arson 
CESS sugar involves gre 0 much 
— — CC 
turned into the coolers the tests are unremitting, not only t 
of the steam, but also the amount of water going the condenser 
must be varied continually, and both the eye and touch of the ee =e 
8 Into constant use in the r. On the same 
vacuum pans are the tanks that contain the liquor to be crystallized. 
are eight of these t ee 
after leaving pans, is re on co 
about Sost wide "fh cans 


ese troughs are plvotea 

ent Ape itl towards the coolers. 
an gee here seen is very beautiful, a ie ae r — 2 — 
times white, and sometimes amber, slowly flo 
the coolers.’ Tha thick substance has not time to 


discharge pipe ve sous 
ume of liquor that is ee There are 85 ges and tunnels con- 
necting the various buildings, which will be described later. There are also 


two W 5 hot-water pumps located in the cellar. They are of the duplex 
OL ges nd their combined capacity is gre 009 gallons in twenty-four hours. 
e water that 9 these gon is collected and heated in a covered 
tank 7 feet square and nearly 100 feet Piong. 
This tank is fitted with special a pparatis tor asses e the pony from ex- 
haust steam and does its work very satisfactorily. the immense 


1 hot water used in the refining processes may bs had trom know- 
g that the two pumps referred to have each a 12-inch discharge and that 
both of them are kept continually working. The water is received into two 
tanks on the eleventh floor of the C house, each of a capacity of 25,000 gal- 
lons, Where it is further heated and run down by gravity to the — 2 — 
where itis used. Besides these two there are other hot-water — pn ane 
Wage for dviving the machinery in that bullding. and also the sirup tanks, 
engine for dr e mac! a an o the 
where the filling of the barrels with sirup is paeen LE cm 

Tho third fioor of this building is occupied 3 — PE machines, sim- 
Uar in size and style to those in the new pan house. There are twenty-four 
of them, and they are arranged in one row. Above them are the coolers 
which are supplied by four 12-foot pans, of the same design and kan mi ee as 
those in the new pan house. There are condensers and air 
nected with these pans, as with the others, and the sizes and styles os ake aiko 
in both houses. en the sugar leaves the centrifugals it is conveyed in 
elevator boots on the level of the third floor of the new pan house. 

There are four of these elevators carry up the sugar and d 
on conveyer belts. These conveyers are located on a wide bridge w. 
very substantially built of iron, and connects the new pan house with 
another buil called the warehouse, which will be a bed in its turn, 

On theseventh and last floor of this building are located the multiple effects. 
These are apparatus for utilizing the latent heat in steam for the 
ofreclaiming thesugar held in sweet water, of which there are of necessi 
many thousand gallons produced daily. They arecylindrical vessels moun’ 
horizontally be oa suitable framing resting upon columns, and resem 
locomotive boilers. They are connected with condensers and 3 — and, 
— aga with the necessary liquor pumps and tanks, form a very extensive 
Plan 

The next building in the block is called the “old filter house.” Tt has an 
area of about 3,650 square feet, and is a nin fron and brick structure. 
The ninth floor contains mode ap | machinery cooling apparatus in con- 
nection with the bone black, of design andcapacity to that used in 
the C house and filter house extension. The eighth and seventh are ocou- 
pisa by a set ot Hipu 7 55 effect seg like those used in the old pan house 

cacrived. and condenser, 


air pump, and oth 
take up —— En thor sixth floor is taken up with liq 
1 twelve, ha’ 


fifth, fourth, and third 
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of the old filter house, where it is distributed among the kilns pl there. 
This b d will be described later. 
The second is known as the “wagon floor,” and contains an elaborate 
system of overhead 3 the use of which the black is wheeled by hand 
from any of the filters, and carried to the elevator. This is accomplished 
— 7 expeditiously, as the wagons are lig 

first fi pied wi 


in 15 feet high, and have a combined capacity 
about three million gallons in twenty-four hours. An addition of 25 per 
cent to the filtering papacy, of the works has recently been added, which is 
located on the eighth floor of the filter-house extension. 
The water heaters are special apparatus which heats a portion of the fil- 


48 inches in diame 
kept as a reserve, but often used in conjunction with the 48-inch. If any- 
thing else were needed to ill 


chimney to 
from the filters is distributed to the kilns 
veyors, ps aarp 3 with the use of W. 
which the b. 
qu . There is a covered bridge for the purpose, which also serves as a 
oroughfare between the two blocks of buildings. 
ite the retort house stands “filter house Ne. 5.“ This is a recent 
and embodies the best features of the others. It is of the same 

a filter and kiin house exclusively. It 


the coal is of the same kind as that employed 
ock. The coal is d th 


to fall through and be deposited on the floor ready for use inthe f 
All the machinery in this building is driven by one engine, and the shaft- 
is yertical—a from the arrangement in the other buildings. In 


can be readily reached b; e con- 
this buil with the retort house; also two other bridges for car- 

These have a latticed ron floor and are also used for w: 
nder the street is built a tunnel. There are 3 five tun- 
bull across the streets, and in addition to these the 


carry a doublerailroad track, upon which freight cars are pl: 
th barrels of sugar. The vault is used for the storage of coal and has a 

ty of about 1,000 tons. 

ing to be described is a large one called the Almond street 


i 


wi 
ca 


The par 
pring al depot for the storage of raw sugar, its frontage bringing it within 
Aisy reach of the pier and the railroad tracks. Themachinery in the build- 
ing consists of a melter similar to the one in the C house. The liquor pro- 
duced inthis melter is pumped through oa which are carried in a tunnel 
under Almond street and which terminate in special tanks on the eleventh 
floor of the O house. The distance traversed by this liquor is about 400 feet, 


a very necessary 
heads and bags are emptied, a great deal of sugar c to the sides, which 
can not be removed by scraping. They are placed in the steam boxes and 
the steam turned on. This washes all the sugar out, converting it into 
sweet water, which is pumped up to the tanks used for storing it. 

After leaving this buil a short walk us to the Warehouse“ 
Dlock, whichis the lastito be described. It is bounded on'the north andsouth 
by Bainbridge and Almond streets, and by Penn and Front streets on the 
east and west. It contains three separate buildings, the warehouse“ 

„with boiler house No. 1 in the cellar; the Warehouse extension,” 

and the office buildings. The entire block covers an area of about 17,000 

square. The boiler house contains nine batteries of 

This added to the 

Peon developed in boiler house No. 2 gives a working capacity of about 
500 horse power. 


a floor immediately abo 
The floor ediately above the boiler house is constructed of heavy iron 
beams and girders, which rest upon cast-iron columns. Between the beams 
there are sprung double arches of brick, which separate the boiler house 
from the warehouse above. 


This warehouse is of six floors, andcontains principally the machinery for 
. sugar. Mention has already been made of the conveyor belts that 
carry the — from the pan houses. They travel along heavily frei 
with a thick layer of sugar, and from their celerity seem as though anxious 
to escape the burden imposed upon them. They can not do it, however, for 


the sugar is heaped upon them as fast as they can deposit it. It is then 
mgt U Ay elevators in the warehouse to the sixth floor, and received into 
a whic 


is provided with machinery for cooling it and breaking up the 
lumps. After passing through a second process of disintegration, 1 is 
spouted into the packers. These machines are nearly automatic; all that 
the men do is to take the full barrels away and put the empty ones under 
the machins to be filledagain. The packer starts and stops itself,and packs 
the barrel inabout one-fourth ofa ute. There are four of these machines, 
and they work without any intermission. 

This process applies to the brands of soft i pi The sugar to be granu- 
lated, after being conveyed to the sixth floor, is received into a bin, whence 
it is spouted into granulating machines, These consist of long cylinders 
closed at one end and revol horizontally, and containing then hout 
their entire length—situated centrally—a much smaller closed cylinder, to 
which steam has access, On the inner surface of the outer drum, strips of 
sheet metal, a few inches wide, are fastened in such a manner t sugar 
placed in the lowest pornon of the drum is carried along with it for a semi- 
rev olution and then dropped on the heated inner cylinder. 

The process is continuous and the sugar is lifted and allowed to drop on 
the warm surface many times during its passage through the granulator. 
T he frequent falls to which the sugar is subjected break up any lumps that 
may have formed, and prevent the crystalsfrom adhering together as they 
dry. The moisture thrown off is immediately removed by a fan kept in con- 
stant operation. The sugar would then be ready for barreling were it not 
that ormity of grain is desired. To accomplish this, it is screened in 
bolting machines similar to those used for flour, and when run into barrels 
is a beautiful fine material with sparkling crystals. The packers used for 
this kind of sugar consist of rock: plates agitated by machinery upon 
which the barrels rest. 

The powdered sugars are manufactured from the particles of ulated 
that are too large to pass 3 the screens. They are ground in suitable 

ocity, and after being bolted find their way 


im ible to do justice to this admirable machine in a simple written de- 
scr: —.— but it may be unhesitatingly stated that of the many remarka- 
ble inventions in use in the refinery there is not one which exceeds in inge- 
a oy Si just described. When dry they arescreened and packed, the bar- 
rels agitated by packers similar to those used for granulated sugar. 
The floor of this building being higher than the delivery platform, 
a number of gravity lowerers, or dummes, as they are called, are used to 
lower the barrels. The platforms are double, and the descending barrel 
causes the empty DATOE to rise to be loaded. The apparatus is 
controlled by suitable brakes, and anyone ening Penn street when the 
cars are loaded, would be surprised to see how quickly the dummies 
are manipulated. They have to be, forthe locomotiveis hissing impatiently 
to be away with its train of cars, so thatit can bring the empty ones back to 
be filled in turn. The floors of the warehouse not occupied with machinery 
are used for the storage of full barrels when necessary. There is a belt for 
the purpose placed in the center of the 8 which can take up or de- 
— t barrels on any floor without stopping. The empty barrels are taken 
to the building by means of a short elevator 8 constructed for the 
p e. They are brought in wagons hol about one hundred each, and 
ed on an inclined platform, which rolls the barrels into the elevators. 
The wagons deliver the barrels on Almond street, and the hauling goes on 


all day without intermission. 

This constant stream of empty barrels, as well as the nailing up of full 
ones, necessitates the employ of a vast army of coopers, as the heads are 
knocked out of the empty barrels as soon as received, nd the nalling up is 
very carefully done before the barrels leave theestablishment. The * ware- 
house extension” is a recent addition to the storage room of the works. It 
is located west of the warehouse and communicates with it on all floors. It 
has a frontage on Front street of about 00 feet and is a six-story composite 
buil ha iron columns and beams and planked floors. It has an 


* 
area of about 4,000 square feet. There is no machinery in this building ex- 
cept an empty and full barrel elevator of similar design to those in the com- 
anion building. Both these buildings are provided with automatic sprink- 
ers, and in ad ose connections at each floorto 


tion have 5 with 
be used in case of fire. There is a fire brigade composed of employés of the 
firm, who are frequently called out for practice. 

the basement of the extension is located the electric-light plant. This 
consists of four engines of 100-horse power each, which furnish the power 
tonine dynamos, having a combined 8 of three thousand six hun- 
dred lamps. The engines are coupled, forming two sets of two 
each. By this arrangement two counter shafts are used, mal a dupli- 
cate plant, so that in case of accident to one set of my erry the other can be 
used on the same wiring. This plant furnishes the light for all the build- 
ings as well as the office. 

The last building to be described is a wing of the extension, and contains 
six fioors. The first floor is a business office for the clerks, with a private 
room for the general manager. On this floor is also located the pay office. 
The second floor contains the laboratory, with private study for the chem- 
ist. The third floor is occupied by an office for the members of the firm, and 
aroom in the rear for thesugarsamplers’use. On the fourth floor is located 
the dra room, with an office for the chief engineer. 

The dra g-room has accommodations for 12 draftsmen, and an organ- 
ized force is kept constantly employed. There isa blue-printing apparatus 
in connection with the dra -room. All plans for new bading and 
machinery are prepared under the direct supervision of the firm, no out- 
side arc tacts bela 3 and the internal improvements which are 
always being made afford continued occupation to the force in the drawing- 
room. There are over 100drawers containing about 6,000 drawings and trac- 
ings. The drawngs increase at the rate of about 450 every year, and in ad- 
dition to these there are nearly 2,000 hektograph sketches of minor details 
of machinery. the offices are 9 — —ꝗ——. with lavatories and dressing 
rooms. The fifth floor of the office building is fitted up as a pattern room, 

mental purposes. 

The 


of machines, and from 1 to 3 
pattern makers have benches 


* 
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fioor under the first floor of the warehouse extension. This shop contains 


a complete set of wood-working machinery, and the uirements of the re- 
finery give employment to a regular force of about 20 carpenters. There 
are more than 12,000,000 bricks used in all the buildings, and over 30 miles of 
pipes. 


Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, the New Orleans Daily Picayune 
of April 20 contains a very interesting and instructive article 
on the sugar industry of Louisiana. Iwill have the article read 
in order that the Senate may fully understand the extent of the 
sugar-producing business in that State. I will trespass on the 
kindness of 5 92 5 7 50 at the desk to have the article read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTIN in the chair). The 
Seoretary will read as requested by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. ; 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The sugar industry is one that may be said to be peculiar to Louisiana as 
far as this country is concerned, for, although beet sugar and maple sugar 
are made in considerable quantities in other parts of the Union, their com- 
bined product sinks into insignificance as compared with that of the great 

Leids of the Louisiana lowlands.“ Such soil and climate as are de- 
manded for the table production of cane sugar are not often found in 
combination. There are heavy, rich lowlands in many parts of the United 
States, but they are us found in latitudes where the long summers and 
constant warmth donot t. The deep, alluvial soils found in the bottom 
lands bordering the Lower Mississippi and its tributaries are rich enough to 
grow almost everything with tropical luxuriance, while the long, warm 
summersthat prevail here are just what are needed to uce and mature 
a heavy, exhaustive crop like sugar cane. The moisture held in the at- 
are of Southern Louisiana is also eminently favorable to the gro 
of sugar cane. 

The sugar industry hasforyears beenan ORDENENE DORIAN onein this 
State, and it is wing in importance each year. e amount of money 
earned in Louisiana in the pan dae Poe we industry is enormous. It is not 
merely in the growing and grinding of the cane on the rich, alluvial bottom 
lands in the southern penen of the State, but the proparation of the prod- 
uce for the market. Each of the large plantations hasits sugarhouse, and 
there are not a few refineries scattered ti hout Southern Louisiana, and 
could one sum up the labor that is performed on the plantations, large and 
small, and in the s houses and refineries, the figures would have an as- 
tonishingly large proportion to the entire laboring population of the State. 

It isnot alone the immense acreage in the southern on of the State 
devoted to cane-growing, but the amount of labor that is bestowed upon 
each acre of cane, for it must be remembered that cane is a very ex- 
pensive as well as highly productive crop, Thatis, while the product of an 
acre of good cane sells for a large sum, the ture incident to the 
growing of that cane is proportionately large. 

Sugar isa tty Dae requires deep plowing and careful working. The 
land must be rich, and in many cases extra fertilization is n All 
this means a heavy expenditure ot both capital and labor. Then the gath- 
ering and d of the crop is an expensive operation, requiring both 
skilled and unskilled labor, and even the coal used on one of the large plan- 
tations in the grinding season is no small item. 

The growing and handling of the crop of sugar produced from Louisiana 
cane is not by any means the only branch of the sugar industry 8 
inthis State, and e ally in this city. One of the great manufacturing 
establishments of New Orleans is the erican Sugar Refinery, whose im- 
mense buildings loom up 1 a short distance below the head of Ca- 
nal street. In this great hive of 1 nga not only the product of the Loui- 
siana cane fields, but that of hundreds of acres in the fertile island of Cuba 
is made ready for the markets of the world. 

These buildings occupy five squares of ground, and some of these are as 
many as ten stories high. Immense quantities of ve machinery are 
constantly in motion in these great buil and commonest grades ofraw 
or coarse sugars are daily turned outin the most attractive and marketable 


‘orm. 
The establishment rf within its walls no less than 2,00) men, thus 
representing the support of not less than 10,000 men, women, and children. 
These 2,000 8 assisted by a whirling wilderness of machinery, turn 
out from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 pounds of sugar daily. It might startle the 
reader to contemplate such an immense production of ag hea ee luxury or 
necessity, but it must be remembered that this refinery a market that 
extends from Minneapolisand St. Paul through Chicago, andsoutheastward 
to gorge g anes through the South gen A 

faite 


lieved of all the trouble of han g sugar after it has left his planta- 
tion, and goes without saying that he is the gainer by the introduction and 
practice of such a system. It has the tendency to establish indisputable 
market rates under which impositions and presentations are prac- 
tically impossible. 

To pass through the factory and describe accurately all the processes 
through which the raw or unrefined sugar passes before it is ready for mar- 
ket would be a well-nigh endless task, but at the same time some of these 
are sufficiently novel and interes to be well worthy of a brief descrip- 
tion even in a hasty sketch of the establishment. 

The raw sugar is received upon the ground floor and at once elevated to 
the top floor of the tall building known as the Louisiana refinery. From 
the roof of this building, which is ten stories from the ground, one can see 
not only for miles up and down the river, but out over the surface of Lake 
Pontchartrain and all over the city, which seems spread out before the eye 
in miniature, so small and low do some of even the finest and most impos- 
es in the city appear. 

this high roof are several immense tanks, into which there seems to be 
a constant flow of Mississippi water, and from them are drawn the supplies 
for the refinery work. 

Just beneath the roof one finds the dissolved sugar flowing into immense 
tanks, covered with coarsely perforated sheets of fron. It is here that the 
work of filtering is commenced, but one has to descend to the next floor to 
see the progress of the work. Here the siru „or dissolved sugar, is forced 
into coarse, narrow made of loose 8 through which it is forced, 
leavi the coarser of its impurities be „ This is merely a hurried 

process, rather than the filtering, which is a later operation, to be 
observed on the next floor below. Here the fliltering proper commences, 


and it is a curious operation from the point of view occupied by one wh 
unfamiliar with the work of a sugar refinery. Here the dissolved sugar 
forced through a hole in the center of a succession of iron disks. Between 
these disks are filtering blankets of coarse material, not unlike that of which 
salt sacks are made, The face of each of the disks has small grooves cut 
into it, radiati outward, like the spokes of a wheel. The disks, with the 
coarse filtering blankets between them, are forced together by means of 
werful screws, and the sirup, or dissolved s Is forced through the 
ltering blankets under immense pressure. This s ‘ocess, while 
it permits the sirup to be forced through to the last drop, leaves the im- 
oa in a concrete mass (looking not unlike oil cake) within the filters, 

e dissolved sugar, or all that is pure of it, making its escape through the 
grooves in the metal disks, 

Descending to the next floor, the sugar is subjected to still another 2 
ing or clarifying process. The sirup is passed into large iron cylinders, 
which have been previously half filled with bone black, and in passing 
through these itis so clarified that the last perceptible trace of color is 
takenfromit. All thesaccharine matter is carefully washed out of the bone- 
black filters, and then the bone black, once more free from all traces of the 
sugar, is sent to a lower floor, where it is carefully dried and made ready 
for use in the same manner again whenever it is wanted. 

In the meantime, the clarified eke 3 is passed into another building, just 
adjoining that already described, and here it is emptied into hage boilers, 
where itis evaporated in a carefully regulated 3 the boiling 
sirup being tested from time to time to mark its co: tency and tendency 
toward crystallization. When the contents of one of these evaporators 13 
found to have progressa far enough, it is dum or eee into 33 
5 t presents the appearance of moist white sugar, orrath 
of semicrystallized pare white sirup. 

It is then dropped in c into small “centritugals,” or small iron cyl- 
inders, which are set revol with great rapidity and held at a high tenm 
perature. Itis worked through these cylinders in small charges with great 
celerity, and when it leaves them it is pure white sugar, in coarse crystals. 
In ition to being dried in these a ders or centrifugals, the sugar is 
subjected to a . which takes from it its creamy tint aud im- 

to it an almost bluish white. 

The product is then ready to be passed into the sleves or sifters, which are 
huge cylinders, not unlike large steamboat boilers in general appearance. 
They are placed in an inclined 5 and revolve slowly, while the sugar 
passes through a succession of sieves, the crystals becoming finer as —9 

through each, until the lower end of the cylinder has been reached. 


pass 
which is com: wholly of fine wire gauze, through which the 

intoa receptacle, from which it is elevated to the head of the 5 
which it through this 


ough still finersieves, and when it has 
second set of sieves it is ready for packing in barrels 8 to mar- 
e 
Here again it is handled b; 
dum 


0 6 finely sp e sug: 
rels until they can be made to hold no more. The of these barre! 
is another important industry, which gives employment to two hundred or 
more men constantly, and these are not included in the two thousand who 
are employed in the refinery proper, so that it may be truthfully said that 
this immense establishment gives support to not less than eleven thousand 


people. 
Of course, nothing more than a very imperfect outline of the work done in 
this refinery has been attempted here, and one must see for himself if he 
would obtain anything like an adequate idea of the work done and the man- 
ner in which itis performed. One feature that must arrest the attention of 
even the most careless observer is the extreme cleanliness of the whole es- 


every hour in the day for that matter. At times it is 3 peak 
e produc’ 

butthis . until his fingers have been carefully rinsed in pure run- 

water, and the moment he has finished his handling of a portion 
of the sugar or sirup he shis fingers as before and dries them on a snow- 
white towel that is always at hand and ready for immediate use. In short, 
nothing could go further to make one en f refined sugar as a thoroughly 
inviting article of table luxury than a careful inspection of the operations of 
the American Sugar ery. 

New Orleans is destined to become, sooner or later, a great sugar manu- 
facturing center, for the reasons, firstly, that this city is the natural market 
for the domestic sugar industry, which is sure eventually to assume vast 
proportions; secondly, because it is in a position to distribute refined sugar 
through a very large territory without fear of competition from other cen- 
ters, provided only, that no unfair discrimination is allowed in favor of rival 
companies; and, finally, because we are hundreds of miles nearer than the 


Eastern re centers to the principal source of the foreign raw sugar sup- 
ly, namely, Cu The refining industry isof the greatest advantage to the 
uisiana su; crop, as it absorbs the very large percentage of the yield 


which can not enter directly into consumption, and also purchases consid- 
erable of the high-grade sugar during the periods of oversupply when the 
level of prices warrants such purchases; but as long as there is a good supply 
of high-grade plantation sugar suited to the needs of the grocery 3 
the market the refiners are compelled to compete with classes of con- 
sumers, and a better range of prices is maintained. 


Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, within the last three years Phil- 
adelphia’s refining interests have largely consolidated with those 
of New York. Excepting the newly erected W. J. McCahan 
house, all of the refineries of the first-named city are now a part 
of the American Sugar Refining Company and under its direc- 
tion. 

Much has been said for and against this outcome of the evolu- 
tion and changes of business methods during the last twenty 
years. It is manifest, however, that such changes have come to 
stay, and that they could not become successful and permanent 
unless they were beneficial rather than detrimental to the con- 
sumer as well as to the manufacturer. Such consolidations could 
not endure without obtaining an economy of production sufficient 
to place the manufactured article in the hands of the consumer 
at a price as low, if not lower, than that formerly paid. Con- 
versely, where a real economy of cost is in this manner effected 
and the consumer consequently benefited, the concentration of 
capital can not be easily challenged, This isa general proposition. 
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Tf applied to the centralization of the large sugar-refining com- 

marked example in recent years—tangible evidencein 

vor of consolidation is found in the reduced price of refined 
sugar. 

The figures heretofore given show the price of granulated re- 
fined sugar to have been reduced from 9.6 cents per pound in 
1880 to 4.18 cents per pound in 1894. As I before remarked are- 
duction in price was made of a quarter of a cent yesterday, which 
I presume reduced it below 4 cents. The reduction in duty in 
1891, when raw sugars were placed on the free list, approxi- 
mately lowered the price 2 cents per pound. Immediately prior 
to that change of rates raw sugars were duitable from 1.4 cents 

pound to 2.24 cents per pound, the rates being scaled accord- 
ing to quality. The rah, . of this reduction in cost is due to 
the greater economies obtained in refining the raw sugar and to 
the better opportunity for 3 supplies of raw sugar in 
foreign countries at lower prices. This latter advantage has be- 
come parti rominent since the consolidation of the Phila- 
delphia and New York refineries. Previous to that consolida- 
tion the competition between the two great refining centers of 
the country to obtain supplies infi markets enabled pro- 
ducing countries to maintain high prices for their product. 

The concentration of the purchasing power alae one man- 
agement protects home consumption, as itenables the buying of 
the raw article in all foreign markets at a price much less than 
would have ruled under preSxistingconditions. Comparechanges 
of values and it will be seen that the present methods of procur- 
ing stocks of raw sugars are of great and undeniable advantage 
to the consumer of refined sugar. Within the last ten years the 
two years of greatest scarcity of production were sath a when 
the highest prices were asked for the raw goods. foreign 

roducer’s power to exaggerate the value of his wares and profit 
2 the necessities of the consumer was greater than ever be- 
fore. 

The years 1889 and 1893 are the two periods referred to, in 
each — which occurred a notable decrease in the production of 
raw sugars. This decrease not on! ht about a natural in- 
crease in value, but an additional and fictitious advance took place, 
the price being pushed up through speculation. The supplies 
in prospect although small in t entirety were in part locked 
ap he foreign speculators to force a still higher range of value. 

That disaster resulted to many of the speculators in both 
years—as not infrequently happens in such cases—is not ger- 
mane; but the market effect of the consolidation of the buying 
interests of the American refineries becomes most prominent in 
eonsidering its benefit tothe consumer by comparison during 
these two years. These were years of similar commercial con- 
ditions, extremely advantageous to the foreign ucer and 
only dissimilar in that the competition of the buying interest of 
the American refineries exis and strongly prominent in 
1889 was largely removed in 1893. The prices of the low-grade 
sugars in use rise and fall in conformity with those of the higher 
grade canesugars. Centrifugal cane sugar, 96° test is the grade 
most largely used by our refiners, and the pio of this together 
with that of raw beet-root sugars received Europe and that 
of granulated refined sugar are taken for the comparison. In 
January, 1889, the cost of 96° test centrifugal sugar from the 
West Indies, including freight, delivered in vessel in Philadel- 
phia, was 3ł cents per pound. 

This cost was gradually advanced during the winter and spring 
months and until about the end of June when it reached the 
climax, 5? cents per pound—an increase in value of 2} cents per 
pound, equaling an 80 per cent advance. In the same per 
the European price of raw beet-root sugar of 88 per cent analy- 
sis advanced from about 2.93 cents per pound in January to 5.97 
cents per pound at the end of June, an advance of 3 cents per 
pound. us un average increase of approximately 2% cents or 
90 per cent on these two grades of raw sugar was effected during 
the six months of 1889. January, 1893, the price of 96° cen- 
trifugal sugar, costand freight, in vessel in Philadelphia, was 
34 cents per pound. Under conditions of scarcity of supply simi- 
lar to those prevailing in 1889, the price rose gradually through 
ho first half of the year to 4} cents per pound at the end of 

une. 

As in the former year, this month saw the highest point 
reached, the advance being 1 cent per pound, or 29 per cent. 
In the same length of time beet-root sugar of 88° analysis rose 
from 3.09 dents per pound in January to 4.12 cents per pound at 
the end of June, an advance of 1.03 cents per pound, or 32 per 
cent. Thus in these two principal grades of raw sugar an aver- 
age advance of approx: ly 1 cent per pound was effected 
during the first six months of 1893. In the same years the price 
of granulated refined sugar rose in the first of 1889 from 
7 cents to 9¢ cents per pound, an advance of 2} cents per pound, 
while in 1893 it advanced from 444 cents to 5, per pound, an 


advance of five-cighths cent per pound, or but little more than 
one-fourth of the advance made in 1889. 

What explanation can be made of the decreased results in 
two such years, when the foreign seller had the greatest ad- 
vantage over the consumer? 

The only differing condition of the two years was the absence 
of the . of American buyers in foreign markets. 
The United States is the great sugar customer of the foreign 

roducers. And to the consolidation of the American interest 
distinctly traceable our control of the foreign markets. In 
1893 this control saved to our refineries the 14 cents per pound 
which they were obliged to pay in 1889; and to the American 
consumer a proportionate benefit in the price of granulated re- 
fined sugar. Besides the saving of 1} cents per pound the con- 
sumer gained an additional one-eighth cent per pound, this last 
resulting from the greater economy of manufactures possible 
under consolidation. 

In any case it is clearly shown by actual experience in the 
ears mentioned that the eee on of the refining interests 
as resulted in greater economy of manufacture and in a very 

remarkable degree promoted the prosperity of this country by 
giving such a control of the prices of the raw supply in foreign 
countries as has formed a wall of defense to the American con- 
sumers against the undue advancement of values. Concerted 
action has enabled our refiners to distribute to consumers a boun- 
tiful supply of sugars at prices lower than ever before known. 
Under any other conditions than those of consolidation of man- 
ufacture and concentration of intelligent direction such results 
would be impossible. 

For convenience of comparison the data just given in relation 


to the results in the two typical years are condensed into tabu- 


lar form. 
Table of prices of raw and refined sugar in two years of short supply and ad- 
vancing values. 


The refining capacity of the Philadelphia houses each day, in 
barrels and tons of refined sugar when working to full eres 
is: Franklin Sugar Refinery, 6,000 barrels, or 860 tons; E. C. 


Knight & Co. Refinery, 1,700 barrels, or 240 tons; Spreckles Re- 
finery, 6,000 bar or 860 tons; Delaware Refinery, 300 bar- 
rels, or 40 tons; W. J. McCohan Refinery, 2,000 barrels, or 300 
tons; total, 16,000 barrels, or 2,300 tons. 

Tho average daily melting are only about 1,500 tons per diem 
for the whole year, or about two-thirds of the full capacity, but 
as the consumption varies at different periods of the year, tho 
betray. ca ty must be sufficient to meet the season of most 
active demand, and therefore must much exceed, as it does, the 
average requirements. 

Forty-five hundred men find employment inside and outside 
the above refineries, and assuming five as the number of each 
man's family, the works give direct support to 22,500 persons. 

The capital invested in the factories and used in runn the 
commercial part of the business, including working capital, re- 
fineries, warehouses, wharves, etc., amounts to about $32,000,000. 

The amount of business annually transacted in purchases of 
raw sugar, and sales of the refined product in sugar and sirup, 
reaches the enormus sum of $90,000,000; while in the purchases 
of coal, bone black, cooperage, bagging, etc., machinery repairs 
and 1 Sarco quite an important addition would be e to 


these figures. 

In coal alone, the necessities of the refineries are very large, 
and require an annual supply of 270,000 tons, or about tons 
dail oraig in itself quite a large business. 

The making of the barrels in which the sugars refined in 
Philadelphia are packed for distribution is an important sub- 


sidiary industry. ey are made in two cooperage manufac- 
tories, the total invested capital being $550,000. These factories 
give employment to 725 men in the manufacture of the ten or 
twelve thousand barrels daily AE to the refineries. A 
yearly business of 3 of a on dollars is done in sugar 
and sirup barrels alone. In Brooklyn and Jersey City about 
twice as many men (1,500) find employment in the same manu- 
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facture for the supply of the local refineries. The capital there 
invested in this business aggregates $2,000,000. 

Bone black or bone charcoal is another important item of ex- 

se in the refining process, and the supplying of this want has 
Built up some very extensive works in Philadelphia and else- 
where. It is an expensive article to use for filtering. It costs 
almost as much per pound as raw . No other filter 
medium, however, has yet been found Which produces such go 
results in decolorizing the sirupand producing a perfectly white 
sugar. The supply of this article for the Philadelphia refineries 
comes from the large factory of nagh & Sons Company. This 
establishment covers a plot of several acres cf the waterfrontof 
Delaware below the refineries. Here a capital of a million 
and a half dollars finds investment in the plant and business, and 
ives work to five hundred or more men in the manufacture of 
ne charcoal and fertilizers. Its operation furnishes employ- 
ment to many others in collecting bones throughout the country 
for shipment to the works. 

Another large factory is that of Listers, in Newark, N. J. 
where the number of workmen employed and the amount of 
capital invested are equal to the P elphia works. There 
are other small bone charcoal factories in different parts of the 
country, and it is estimated that a total capital of about 86, 000, 000 
is invested in this industry—and that the factories them- 
selves, and in gathering the bones for conversion fully 10,000 


people find employment. 

With some particularity I have collated figures showing the 
enormous values invested in and dependent u 1, either directly 
or indirectly, the sugar-refining industry in Philade = 

Sugar refineries of Philadelphia. 
Value of refineries and working capital 332,000,000 
Vaiue of raw sugar bought annual 840,000, 000 
Value of refined products sold aun . ET ed 
i peo ed glen ne nD eo os err ait 9 
alue of coo ann E E OE 

Number of men employed in and about the reuneries daily ...... 4,300 

Dependent business. 

Sugar barrel factories in Philadelphia: 
Capital invested =~ 5 --.- — ODD 
Number of men e pen fh O ono a 725 
© charcoal fac in p! 

Capital invested..__...._.....__...._-.-----. ...--.-------.----=--. 1, 500, 000 
Number of men employed in works 500 

Collateral businesses. 
Freights paid vessels to b 500,000 tons sugar, at $2.50 per ton. 1, 250, 000 
Freights paid vessels outw on 500,000 tons coalto sugar coun- as 

— —— — nce d; 


3 and disbursements out by above yes- 
— Philadewpnia. say equivalent of 125 vessels of 1,000 tons 
ŝi, 5 — 


A ximate value of tonnage for constant employment iu above 


hting, say 105,000 tons register or 540 — = 
Freights paid — — for distributing 500,000 tons refined sugar 
ann 


84, 200, 000 
82, 500, 000 

$540, 090 
$1,000,000 


ually at $5.. EA aE a EOS SOS 
ts paid railroads on 270,000 tons coal consumed annually by 


refineries at #2 
Freights paid ads from mines to shipping port on 500,000 tons 
cont to sugar countries at 82 


Like all other manufacturing industries in this country, that 
of sugar refining has always received a certain amount of pro- 
tection through the tariff, which has enabled it to grow up and 
develop the dimensions it has attained. 

The fortunate condition of the workingman in the United 
States makes him a large consumer of luxuries as well as of ne- 
cessities; and the large reward gained by his labor enables him 
to be a large consumer and good customer to all industries, both 
agricultural and manufacturing. 

This has shown itself in other articles as well as in the con- 
sumption of sugar, in which this country has taken the lead of 
the whole world, absorbing each year approximately 1,900,000 
gos tons of more than one-fourth of the world’s pro- 

uction—Great Britain coming next witha consumption of 
1,200,000 tons. 

At the last change of the tariff, when raw sugar under No. 16 
Dutch standard of color was placed on the free list, the protec- 
tion of the refiner suffered a reduction from li cents per pound, 
which had previously been maintained, to the one-half cent tosix- 
tenths cent per pound to which the McKinley bill (increasing the 
protection of other articles while diminishing that of refined 
sugar) reduced it. This protection barely suffices toexclude the 
reiined sugar of Europe, as appears W. the importation of the 
product of the European refineries which has found its way to 
this country 3 past few years. 

The favored conditions under which the production of refined 
_ Sugar for export is in Europe necessitate a con- 


tinuance of protection to the American refiner. It is not alone 
the lower wages that are fostered in that country, approximat- 
ing about three-fifths of the price of similar labor in this, but 
also the fiscal arrangements of all of the European beet sugar 
producing countries, whereby, while taxing heavily the sugar 
sokoni consumen in those countries, a large bounty of about 
one-fifth to one-fourth cent per pound in excess of the tax col- 
lected is given to all refined sugars exported abroad, for 
conditions of competition with which our domestic refiners 

not compete unless aided by a duty a to the above ad- 
van by the foreigner. The bounty system on ex- 
ported sugars enables the European refiner to ship his product 
to this country at a valuation for export of one-fourth cent per 
pound less than its actual cost of production, even after that cost 
of production is already reduced as much as possible by the 
cheap labor employed in that country. 

If the price of labor here is to be generally reduced to the level 
of that in Europe—a result to which the enactment of the pend- 
ing bill will materially contribute—the bounty will still give the 
European refiner an advantage of one-fifth cent per pound over 
our own, and ultimately cripple, if not entirely destroy, the re- 
fining industry. Under such conditions the American sugar- 
refining industry would disappear as fast as provision for our 
refining wants could be made by the erection of additional re- 
fineries in Europe. 

The present protectionof one-half cent {to six-tenths cent per 
pound is all needed to offset the one-fifth cent to one-fourth cent 
per pound bounty, and the lower price labor and lower cost of 
refineries and machinery and cheaper money in that country, 
about equivalent to another one-fourth cent per pound, the con- 
ditions of production in Europe to-day would, if our protection 
were removed, open our ports to such a supply of fo sugars 
as would soon transfer the great refining industry of coun- 
try to our European competitors, leaving without a customer 
those subsidiary manufactures now dependent on our sugar-re- 
fining business, and also transfer to Europe the largeexporting 
business to tropical countries of coal, , railroad sup- 
pliss, and provisions, which we haveabsorbed in co of 

ing the chief buyer of their sugar, and which will invariably 
follow and accompany their raw sugar wherever sold. 

e removal of this protection would not benefit the con- 
sumer. It would not reduce the present low price of refined 
sugar except to an exceedingly small extent transiently, since 
so soon as the refineries of this country closed down under the 
withdrawal of protection the foreign producer, without any 
such check upon him as is now exerted by our great refining in- 
terest, would impose what prices he chose and the American 
consumer would be completely at his mercy. 

In agricultural machinery, especially as applied to the beet 
cultivation; in scientific, chemical, and mechanical knowledge 
in the production of refined sugar, and in commercial acumen 
and enterprise the European merchants are not behind our own 
people in the same line of business. 

Taking Great Britain and her experience of this unfair com- 
petition with European bounty-fed sugars as an example, a par- 
tial glimpse is had of what would be the result to American re- 
finers if protection were withdrawn. With her manufactures; 
labor at a price almost as low as on the Continent; with equally 
cheap fuel, factories, and machinery, and haying therefore only 
the export bounty to contend with, her sugar-refining business 
is already largely transferred to SEa E? Of the 1, 200,000 tons 
of sugar annually consumed by her only 550,000 tons are refined 
at home, the remainder coming as refined sugar from France 
and Germany: Her idle refineries bear mute testimony to a lost 
business, in losing which she also lost and transferred to this 
country a large part of the export trade now existing between 
us and the tropical sugar-producing countries, as well as a large 
part of the carrying trade interdependent on the sugars. 

As to the export bounty granted to the German refiner, the 
internal taxes paid on sugar manufacture in his country are im- 
posed by acertain tax laid on the weight of beet roots worked— 
from which the sugar is made—and on the exports of the s 
to a foreign country the Government paysan amount per weight 
of exported which exceeds the taxes paid on the roots 
from which the sugar was made by thirteen one-hundredths 
cent per pound on raw sugar and twenty-one and one-half hun- 
dredths cent per pound on refined sugar. From this it might 
appear that the bounty on German refined sugar, so far as the 
American refiner is concerned, is reduced to the difference be- 
tween the thirteen one-hundredths cent export bonus on raw and 
twenty-one and one-half “hundredths cent per pound on refined 
sugar, or only eight and one-half hundredths cent; but under 
any condition which would remove protection from our refined 
sugar, the European producer would cease to e raw sugars 
and would refine all his sugars before expor them, thus 
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getting for himself the full advantage of the almost one-fourth 
cent i pound bounty. 

With such a competition to face, the American refiner, con- 
fined to the West India and other cane-sugar countries for all his 
supplies of raw sugar, would succumb to the unfair advantage 

secured to the foreign competitor by his government; while the 
removal of protection in our country would render the Ameri- 
can refiner defenseless and he would look in vain to this Gov- 
ernment to give him any similar bounty system on exports in 
order for him to compete with the foreigner and gain elsewhere 
customers in lieu of those of whom he had been deprived in the 
home market. 

The bounty on refined sugar exported from France and Aus- 
tria is as large—in some cases larger - than that of Germany and 
gives approximately the same resultant advantage to refiners 
ex a A although it is provided for in a different manner. 

or the purpose of elucidating the export bounty system of 
European countries I desire to call the attention of the Senate to 
their various laws and regulations relating toit. This transla- 
tion is taken from the circular of Messrs. Willett & Gray, of 
September 28, 1893. As an interesting preface to the transla- 
tion I submit an article from the circular mentioned, which I 
ask the Secretary to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSecretary will read agree- 
ably to the request of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

he Secretary read as follows: 


SUGAR TARIFF VERSUSISUGAR REFINERS. 


At present all raw sugars come into the country free of duty. Refined 
sugars from the United gdom eee cent per pound duty. Refined 
sugars from France, Germany, 8 Belgium, Holland, Rus- 
sia, and all beet-sugar-raising countries pay th-tenth cent per pound 
duty, an increase over Great Britain of one-tenth cent, because these coun- 
tries give a bounty on all sugar exported to the United States or elsewhere. 

If, as a) rs from the arrangement of the present tariff, the refiners of 
beet- countries are discriminated against to the extent of one-tenth 
cent per pound in order to place them on & ty with the United om 
refiners in relation to the American trade, then the removal of the duty on 
Tefined entirely, or the placing of the same duty on both raws and ned 


caused by the present tariff, would be a d. tion of one-tenth cent 
per pound t both the American and British refiners, and grant a pro- 
tect of one-tenth cent per pound in favor of all beet-sugar refiners. 


This is what the McKinley bill admits to be true, but as a matter of fact the 

German refiners would receive discrimination or protection of 213 cents per 
100 pounds 3 one-quarter cent per pound), because this is the amotint 
of bounty which the German Government pays on the exportation of granu- 
lated sugar from August 1, 1892, to J 31, 1 This fact is youched for by 
Mr. S. A. poroen who was sent to Germany by our Treasury Department 
to 3 this subject, and reports in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury dated December 9, 1891. 

Any reduction of present duty on refined sugars would certainly produce 
an interesting condition of things in the sugar trade, for, in order to compete 
with Germany, for instance, at a disadvantage of 21} cents per 100 pounds in 
this one respect, American refiners might be ob to transfer their refin- 
eries to Germany, or if the business continued here it would be at the ex- 

of all the wholesale grocers, who would be obliged to forego the sell- 

Ing ot American sugars, while the American refiners would come into close 

tions with the retail grocers direct. This would mean chaos“ to the 

refined-sugar trade, and would not cheapen sugar to the consumer, because 

refiners everywhere would be in constant corape tion for raw sugars with 

which to supply America with refined, and prices of raws would rule ata 
much higher average price than now. 


[At this point Mr. Harris raised the question of order that 
upon an objection being made the article could not be read at 
the desk, and the point of order was sustained by the Chair.] 

Mr. QUAY. I will continue the reading from the point where 
the Secretary left off. 


Other reasons can be given for a continuance of the present protection 
duty on refined sugar, but this one is plain and should be sufficient to show 
the folly of the talk about the placing of refined sugar on the free list, or on 
the same basis of duty as raw sugar. 

Tariff reform clubs and tariff for revenue advocates would do well to study 
the sugar question more carefully before sending out the absurd statements 
which now emanate from such sources. 


Now for the bounty laws of foreign nations. 
[At this point Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon raised the question of 
the presence of a quorum.] 


Friday, May 4, 1894. 


Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, I was interrupted by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] yesterday when about to proceed 
to read the foreign laws on the subject of bounties. I will now 
resume. These are the existing sugar-bounty laws of European 


countries: 
BOUNTIES. 


TEE EXISTING SUGAR-BOUNTY LAWS OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 
[Translated by Willett & Gray.] 
One mark =23.8 cents; 1 kilogram 2. 2046 pounds; 1 franc =19.3 cents; 1 
forin =45.8 cents. 
GERMANY. * 
[Law of May 31, 1891.j 
The essential provisions of the new laws are as follows: 
The law of May 31, 1891, shall take effect A t 1, 1892. Until then the 
present rule 8 remain in force, correspon g to the law of July 9, 1887. 
Domestic sugars.—Domestic beet subjected to a consumption tax 
ag revenue tax) of 18 marks 284) per 100 kilograms (220.5 pounds). 
t juice and the drainings of the manufacture of sugar are not subject to 


the sugar tax. The tax is collected at the time ot the libe free trad 
(entry into consumption?). ranon fe x 
It is allowed. agua 


of the 


At of entry.— nning with August 1, 1802, solid sugars and saccharine 
liquids of all kinds, í. e., beet juice, masscuitics, drainings of sugar, sirups 
and yea e from foreign countries shall be subjected to an entry 
tax of 30 marks (87.14) per 100 kilograms (220.5 pounds). The administration 
can authorize the ps she sg ata reduced tax of 18 marks ($4.284) if the 
se e are shipped under its supervision to sugar factorles to be 

Tem; provisions.—Sugars manufactured or to August 1, 1 ex- 

rted or] Diaced in public or private warehouse ri bonds. at the toe of 

to the amount of ?) at least 500 kilograms (1,102.5 | ater shall have aright 
to a refund of the tax upon the beetif the declaration concern: these 
sugars shall have been made prior to October 31, 1892, inclusive, and their 
identity established from August 1, 1892, to exportation or warehousing. 

For urpose sugars are divided into three classes, which are: A, crude 
sugar of 90 per cent at least of saccharine strength, and refined s of less 
than 98 per cent and at least 90 per cent: B, candy and sugar in loaves, 
blocks, plates (ingots), or cubes, white, hard and entire or crushed (divided) 
under oficial supervision, so called crystallized sugars and other sugars, 
white, hard, transparent, of a crystalline form, testing at 1 cent 
of saccharine strength; C, all other hard sugars, crystallized, ed, pow- 
dered, white and dry, containing not more than 1 per cent of water, testing 
at least 98 per cent of saccharine strength, and not included in Class B. The 
zorana of Ten San the poenis calculaia ax 3 pens a wee W ae 

lasses per F. Sages pounds): Class mar ; Class 
B, 10.65 marks, (€2,535); Class C, 10 marks (82.38). C * 

Domestic beet sugar subject to tax, of which the identity shall have been 
established from A t 1, 1892, can be released to free trade (commerce 
libre) up to and including October 1, 1892, at a fixed tax of 12 marks (82.806) 
per 100 kilograms (220.5 pounds). 

Manufacturers of product, in the manufacture of which s is used, and 
having aright to withdraw, can, on exportation or warehousing, enjoy draw- 
backs determined by the law of July 9, 1887, and its amendments for prod- 
ucts manufactured Baie to August 1, 1892,and declared before November 1 
ofthe same year. Drawbacks allowed to manufactured products shall be 
refunded when the goods shall be withdrawn from warehouse to enter into 
consumption (free commerce). If the sugar is declared from a warehouse 
to which it has been admitted with the privilege of a refund of the tax upon 
the beet, the drawbacks should be refunded. The sugars declared in a man- 
ufactured article in Au t, September, and October, 1892, can profit by the 
temporary provisions if the article has not been made direct from the beet 
and if the sugar or saccharine products therein contained manifestly had 
their origin at a period prior to August 1, 1892. 

In the manufactories of crude sugar working simultaneously molasses and 
beet juice an official inventory of the stock of molasses can be eon Au- 
gust 1, 1892. The yield of sugar shall be calculated thereon at at least 90 
cent, and the manufacturer shall be entitled to an actual drawback dur: 
the months of August, September, and October, 1892, to the extent of the cal- 
culated quantity of sugar. 

Exportation premium (bounties).—During the period from August 1, 1892, to 
July 31, 1897, sugars exported or placed in public or private warehouse un- 
der official bond shall be entitled to a bounty if the quantity declared shall 
amount to at least 500, kilograms (1,102.5 pounds), and if the sugar shall be- 
long to one of the three classes hereinbefore s ed. The bounty is deter- 
mined (fixed) as follows per 100 5 For the period ot three years 
from A t 1, 1892, to July 1, 1895—Class A, 1.25 marka OND Class B, 2 
marks ( ae Class C, 1.65 marks (0.393). For the pe of two years from 
August 1, 1895, to July 31, 1897—Class A, 1 mark (80. 288); Class B, 1.75 marks 
(80.416); Class O, 1.40 marks (80.333). If the sugar is removed from a ware- 
house to enter into free commerce (consumption) or into a manufactured 
article, the bounty which has been paid upon it should be refunded. 

Note by W. & G.—To be paid from August 1, 1892, to July 31, 1895, is equal to 
the following per. 100 pounds: Class A—Testing below 96, 13} cents. Class B— 
Test 99} or over (including granulated), 214 cents. Class C—Testing be- 
tween 98 and 99}, 17} cents. 


This is the bounty law of Germany. Now we come to France. 


FRANCE. 


Legislation concerning sugar—the law of June 29, 1892: 

Article 1. peer with September 1 proximo, and for the following 
reasons the le; ield per 100 kilograms (220.5 pounds) of beet roots used as 
raw materials in the manufacture of domestic sugar shall be fixed (as a stand- 
ard) at 7 kilograms 750 grams (17.08 pounds). In case the actual yield of 
each factory does not exceed 10 kilograms 500 grams (23.15 pounds) of refined 
sugar per 100 kilograms (220.5 pounds) of beet root, the total excess is al- 
lowed the benefit of the reduced tax imposed by the first paragraph of ar- 
ticle lof the law of 1890. One-half only of the excess obtained over and 
above 10 kilograms 500 grams (23.15 


unds) of sugar per 100 kilo; 220.5 
pounds) of beet root is subject to 2 1 


reduced tax, the other half ble 
to the full rate of 60 francs ($11.418) per 100 kilograms (220.5 pounds). 
manufacturers who make declarations at the Bureau of Administration 
prior to November 1 ofeach year that they waive any claim to the benefit of 
the bounty upon the excess of yield are wed a deduction of 15 per cent 
upon the tota . of their manufactories. The tax upon sugars entitled 
to this reduction shall be the same as that imposed upon sugars which rep- 
resent a surplus. Under either of the two rules above defined the valuation 
established by the first paragraph of this article is mandatory, be the excess 
or loss what it may. 

Article 2. The loss in manufacture allowed to manufacturing distillers by 
article 6 of the law of August 5, 1890, is reduced to 15 per cent, beginning 

th the season of 1881-92. 

Article 3. Molasses ship, from one factory to another or to a bonded 
warehouse, is on release charged to the manufact account at the rate of 
e (66.15 pounds) of refined sugar to the 100 kilograms (220.5 
of They are charged to the consignee for an equal amount of re- . 
fined sugar credited to the consignor. Only spent molasses not testing over 
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50 per cent of absolute saccharine strength can be transported under these 
conditions. 


Article 4. All modifications relative to the fixing of a new tax or allow- 
ance which may be the object of new legislative enactment shall only be 
operative one year after the m tion of the new law. 

Temporary provisions,—. e 5. For the season of 1800-91 a deduction 
of 15 per cent of the total amount of their goods shall be allowed to those 
manufacturers who by making declaration at the bureau of administration 
within five days after the promulgation of the 28 law, renounce the 
bounty on the supata obtained in excess of the legal standard. 2 
graph before the last of the above first article is operative (in regard) to su- 
gars representing this deficit. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 


Consumption ta. The law of June 20, 1888, has established the tax upon 
sugar at the time of its entry into consumption. Beet sugar and others of 
the same character, cane sugar, whatever may be their degree of purity, ex- 
cept nonedible sirups, are subjected to a tax of 11 florins per 100 kilo- 
grams net. Other solid pay a tax of 3 florins, those in a liquid state 
A tax of 1 florin. (100kilo; = 220.6 pounds; 11 florins =$4.983; 8 florins = 
$1.359; 1 florin = 80.453.) 

of exportation.—Direct bounties on e: rted sugars have been 
awardedsince August l, 1888, according to the following tariff per 100 rigs Seven’ 
net: Sugars polarizing not over 93 per cent and at least 88 Per cent, 1.60 flor- 
ins; sugars polarizing not over 99.5 per cent and at least 93 per cent, 1.60 flor- 
ins; sugars polarizing 95 oo cent and over, 2.30 florins. The total of the 
bounties awarded at each 8 can not amount to more than 5,000,000 
of florins. Above this limit the manufacturers and refiners shall sore, the 
eres awo the treasury. (1.50 florins = 80.679; 1.60 florins = $0.724; fior- 

ins = 81.041. 

Entry duties.—The general tariff in effect since June 1, 1887, fixes the duties 
for 100kilograms gross of imported s in gold florins: Crude sugars under 
No. 17 Dutch standard, 15 florins; crude sugars above No. 17 Dutchstandard, 
20 florins; refined sugars, 20 florins; saccharine liquid, miscellaneous sugars, 
starch sugars, grape sugars in a solid condition, 15 florins; uncrystallizable 
sirups, liquid glucoses, molasses, 6 florins. The consumption taxes are in- 
cluded in this tariff. Allowance for tare is variable, according to the char- 
acter of the package. (15 florins 86.795; 20 florins=89.06; 6 florins — 82.718.) 


BELGIUM, 


Internal-revenue tax on sugar.—The rate of the internal-revenue tax or ex- 
cise tax be domestic sugar is 45 francs (88.685) per 100 kilograms (220.5 
unds). This tax is collected according to the volume and the density of the 
uice of beets worked in factories. The factories which work their molas- 


1 

Customs dultes.— The law of A 16, 1887, has fixed the duties as follows 
ae 100 kilograms: Crystal) first class, 60.33 francs (11.644); second class, 

70 (810.56); refined loaf, white powdered, and other analogous products, 
ude sugars above No. 18 Dutch standard, 51.13 francs ($9.87); other sugars 

ree. È 

These duties are increased by a surplus tax of 15 per cent. A variable tax 
according to the method of Ponny is allowed, 

Consumption tax.—(Law of April 16, 1887.) These taxes are as follows per 
100 kilograms: Crude cane i above No. 18 Dutch standard, 51.13 francs; 
first class, No. 15 to No. 18, inclusive, 48.07 francs ($9.28); second class, 10 to 15, 
exclusive, 45 francs ($3.68); third class, 7 to 10, exclusive, 40.91 francs (87.90); 
fourth class, under No. 7, 34.26 francs (86.60), These taxes are increased by 
an additional tax of 15 per cent. 

Drawbacks.—The refund of excise npon exportations and spon deposit in 

uublic warehouse is fixed as follows by royal 1 ated January 
1880, per 100 kilograms: Crystallized sugar, t class, 60.07 francs ($11.60); 
second Class, 54.44 francs (810.50); third class, 44.74francs ($8.60); refined loaf 
and white powdered, 50.87 francs (89.85). 8 

Soft sugars, Bastard’s clayed miar and other refined sugars of inferior 
quality, į. e., loaf sugars of a reddish or yellowish tint: First class, 15 to 18, 
inclusive, 47.80 francs (89.25); second class, 10 to 15, exclusive, 44.74 francs 

22 eee 660. 7 to 10 exclusive, 40.65 francs (87.85); fourth class, under 

8 ancs (86.56). 

Crude domestic beet sugars, dry, No. 17 D. S. and over, 46.33 francs (88.95); 
14 to 17, exclusive, 44.78 francs (8.8; 11 to 14 exclusive, 43.26 francs 835 
Fan ef May 57. 1880 Article L "paragr h 1. The yield per 100 kilograms 

Wolf May .— J. aph 1. e yie! r 0 
of su in re! is fixed as follows: “i = 

Refined sugars and raw sugars above No. 18 D. S., per 100 Kilograms 

Raw sugars—First class, from 15 to 18, inclusive, 94 francs ($18.12); second 
class, 10 to 15, exclusive, 89 francs ($17.18); third class, 7 to 10, exclusive, 81 
francs ($15.63); fourth class, under 7, 72 francs (813.90). 

The Government shall ey 4 in accordance with these yields (rende- 
ments), the duties and drawbacks in force upon refined and raw sugars by 
applying asa basis to raw sogar of the second class the duty of 5 francs 
(.es) per 100 kilograms upon domestic sugar in bulk, and by calculating the 
actual differences in the case of pe Amory sugars. Paragraph 3—These 
modifications are independent of additional taxes upon the duties and of 
retentions upon the drawbacks. 

Article II. By modification of Article 173 of the law of April 16, 1887, the 
3 refiners shall alone be allowed to export or place in public 
warehouse, with refund of excise upon raw domestic beet sugar, and white 
powders of manufacture (lit.) to the extent of the entire duties estimated in 
their manufacturing account. 

Article III, paragraph 1. By amendment to Article 184 of the law of April 
16, 1887, the sum total of retentions mentioned in the said article is fixed at 
8 francs (80.58) for rawsugar, and at the same sum tor refined sugar, until 
these retentions can disappear (lit.) by the application of agraph 3 of the 
said article replaced by cle IV following this one (lit.). Crystallized 
sugar shall at no time be subject toaretention. The retentions. fixed in 
conformity with the provisions shall be audited cis) upon pay- 
ment. A credit of two months shall be allowed, commencing with the RA 
of the delivery of the documents of exportation or of deposit in public ware- 
house. Paragraph 2—During the period specified in the first subdivision of 

aph 1, and by amendment to Article 64 of said law (lit.) the manufac- 

urer is forbidden to (audit lit.) adjust his manufacturing by depositing in 
either a bonded or public warehouse, bonded district, ess he shall pay 
in cash the total amount of retention fixed as provided in the prec g 


Pearicle ni 
cle IV. The hs 3 and 4 of Article 18tof the law of April 16, 1887, 
are repealed by the follo provisions: Paragraph 3—lf during consec- 


XXVI——50 


of 1,500,000 francs (8289, 500) the Lobe aber of retentions fixed by authority 
of the preceding ae h shall reduced in proportion. At all times 
the Government shall deduct the retentions from the drawbacks until it 


shall a; that the entire deficit below the minimum of receipts shall 
have disappeared. Par ph 4—The estimates of refiners and manufac- 
turers ed in Article 155, which are open at the time of the promulgation 
of the royal de are subject to the rates of output regulated by para- 


graph 1 of Article III. and paragraph 3 as above. 
Artic s phi. The rate of the estimate fixed at 1.650 grams by 
Article I of the law of April 2, 1887, is raised to 1.700 grams. idly ent 2— 
and dialysis 


area 
Article VI. The two first classes of raw domestic cAn, pa 8 in Arti- 
3 Si — law of April 2, 1880, are repealed (clause 17 and preceding, and 
ex ve). 
Article VII. The amount to be credited on account at the time of the pay- 
ment of duties on domestic sugars is variable onlyif it has been worked 


during the course of the quarter of the delivery of the transfer (document 


u permit. 
VIII. If the estimated quantity shall be invalidated in conformity 
With the . article, the document shall be audited (lit) by the pay- 
ment of duties in cash. 
Article IX. The present law shall take effect July 1, 1890. 


HOLLAND. 


Domestic sugars.—The tax is collected at the option of the manufacturer, 
either, as in 5 according to the volume and the density of the juice 
of beets worked in factories (3. poue of refined degree of the juice 
and per hectoliter before the end o ds) 
or at the end ot the nee on the A RaT of sugar actually manufac- 
tured. This last mode has m adop D; e factories 
which employ dialysis (l’osmose) are subjected to an additional tax of 5 

r cent, and 14 per cent if they employ dialysis (l’osmose) for the juice 
he second jet only. Domestic beet-sugar is subjected to a tax of 27 Dutch 
florins per 100 kilos refined (81. 70 per 100pounds). (Dutch florin, 38.5 cents.) 

Consumption tar.— The law of June 2, 1865, has fixed the excise tax at 27 
florins per 100 kilos of refined loaf sugar, white and dry, and for other de- 
scriptions as follows, per 100 kilos (220.5 pounds); 

We „ first class, white and bright yellow, 31.86 florins (05.35 per 100 
poun 


Candy, second class, 28.89 florins ($5 per 100 pounds). 

Lump—Melis and other refined 27 florins ($4.70 per 100 pounds). 

Sugar—Crude of more than 99 per cent, 27 florins (64. 70 100 pounds). 

Other sugare.—Crude under 98 per cent and powder per degree, per cent, .27 
florin (5 cents per 100 pounds). 

Melado, sirups, and lumps containing more than 10 per cent of crystalliz- 
able in a solid condition or more than 50 per cent in a liquid condition, 18 
florins (83.20 per 100 pounds). 

Solid glucoses, granulated, glucoses in powder, with exception of so-called 
glucoses massés, 18 florins (83.20 per 100 pounds). 

Glucoses massés, 6 florins ($1.05 per 100 pounds). 

For the calculation of the excise upon crude „ Which do not contain 
more than 99 per cent of sugar, two times the glucose and four times the 
ashes have to be deducted from the polarization. A reduction of 1} per cent 
is made from the titrage on account of the waste at refining the beet sugar. 
Java sugars have about 2} per cent of waste at refining. 

The fractions of the final result will not be calculated if they are inferior 
to 5, otherwise m count for one-tenth. Crude sugars of less than 65 per 
cent are consid to contain 65 per cent. Foreign crude sugars pay ac- 
9888 polarization without any deduction. 

Dra The drawbacks correspond with the amount of excise paid or 
With the amount due for taxes. 


Law of April 15, 1891. 


Article I. If the receipt of the taxes on sugar in 1892-93 is inferior to 8,500,- 
000 florins, the minus shall be covered by those manufacturers of s wW. 
are placed under the régime of subscription, in conformity with the law of 
July 7, 1867. In the receipts of a yearare not included the amounts which 
h re — 55 paid in another year, nor those which arise from the division of 
the de 

Article II. The division does not take place if the total production of white 
sugar, Rae and dry, for which the factories have been taxed,does not ex- 
ceed 33, ,000 kilos. In case the 8 is larger, the division may not be 
superior to 6 florins per 100 kilos in excedence. 

rticle III. The share of each factory in the division will be fixed by the 
minister of finances and published in the Moniteur Officiel. Each manu- 
facturer has to Pino his share in the month following that of the official pub- 
lication of the division. 

Article IV. Article 39 of the law of July 7, 1867, is applicable to the diyi- 
sion, prescribed by the present law. 

Transitory provisions.—Itf the receipt of sugar taxes during the last three 
months of 1891 is inferior to that of the corresponding period of 1890, and if 
the difference is not compensated by a surplus for the first nine months of 
1891 in comparison with the corresponding period of 1890, the amount of 
eight and a half million will be augmented with the difference. This law, 
according to the declarations of the minister of finances, has only a provi- 
sional character and a new project of legislation is now being prepared, 


RUSSIA, 


Ercise.— Since August 1, 1881, the tax upon domestic ra lame been levied 
on the quantities actually produced. his tax is 1 ruble (paper) per pud 
(82.20 per 100 pounds s ) since A t 1, 1889). 

From September 13, 1593, a tax of 40 kopecks per pud refined and similar 
sugars be applied. 

Custom duties. The custom duties are payable in rubles (gold) per pud of 
— — kilos nes The tarif has been fixed July 13, 1891, as follows, in gold 
rubles per pud: 2 

. — 5 pulverized without mixture of sugar in pleces, R. 3 (86.64 per 100 

unds). 
PRefined,melis, lumps, candy in loaves, in pieces, cubes, plates, R. 4 (88.83 per 


100 pounds 

The ster of finances is authorized, in case the price of crude sugar at 
St. Petersburg should attain R. 6 to 6.60, and at Odessa or at Kieff R. 5.50 to 
6.00 per pud, to demand the council of ministers toreduce the custom duties 
of crude sugar at R. 1} gold per pud (83.32 per 100 pounds); on condition, 
however, that the reduction shall take effect only two months after the pro- 
mulgation of the bill issued to that purpose. 

The custom duties for sugars imported into Finland are, since June 4, 1888, 
in marks of Finland, per 100 kilos (220.50 pounds), as follows: 

Crude, up to No. 18 Dutch standard, 40 marks. 

Crude, No. 18 and upwards, 60 marks. 

Refined and candy, 60 marks. 

Sweetmeats and jams prepared with sugar or honey, 100 marks. 
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Refined sugars in loaves are weighed with the paper and twine. 
Drawbacks.—For Russian sugars exported the excise will be refunded. 
BONINA SHIRTS, OR WAYAR Nee Ae Teone ee and polarizing at least 
cent, were entitled to a premium o opecks pud, but this pre- 
tains bap been withdeawn since May 1, 1601. = 


pame sugar ). 
o factories can, if they prefer to do so, pay the tax upon the actu- 
ally poan The custom-house tariff upon sugar isfixed from November 
9 follows: 

lass sugars per 100 kilos, 92 francs (38.35 100 pounds). 

Second-class sugars per 100 kilos, 76.75 francs (36.95 per 100 pounds). 

First-class sugars are those sugars which, for their white color, are supe- 
rior to Dutch standard No. 20 or polarize more than 88. 

The same rule is applied to sugars which have been artificially colored or 
mixed with substances not allowing the definition of the polarization. 

The taxes on the manufacturing of sugars are fixed 7 100 kilos at 68.15 
frances ($5.69 109 pounds) for first classsugars, and 53.95 francs ($5.08 per 
100 pounds) for second-class sugars. 

The tariff for tares allowed for the Lge is, say, 1 kilo (2.2046 pounds) 
for ange bags, 1i kilos (3.3069 pounds) for double „ and 4 kilos (8.8184 
pounds) for boo 

According to this domestic sugars enjoy a protection of 92 francs— 
68.15 francs 28.85 francs per 100 kilos ($2.62 per 100 pounds) for first-class 
HIPATH, DA OL TOT Trada TE rana ee 100 kilos (81.88 per 


SPAIN. 
A aioe levied on sugars in the following manner per 100 kilos (220.5 
Sugar and glucose, foreign, 50 pesetas ($4.53 per 100 pounds). 
Sugar and —— of Spanish colonies, 23.50 pesetas Se per 100 pounds). 
Sugar and glucose, Spanish, 20.50 pesetas ($1.85 per 100 pounds). 
laws of the 


I have thus given the bounty, excise,and export 
different foreign countries engaged in the production of sugar. 

Of the 1,900,000 tons of sugar annually consumed in this coun- 
try, the United States produces only 270,000 tons, or one-fourth 
of the total consumption, the bulk of which is produced from 
ae: onera on a paapa aaa casera Bone, are as yet 
small producers of cane sugar, thoug: con protection 
these will increase their production rapidly. Florida especially, 
which is just beginning the cultivation of sugar cane, possesses 
a climate better suited for this tropical plant than anyother part 
of the country and may in the future develop it into an impor- 
tantindustry. A very largeoutlay of money has been 

Philadelphia capitalists in obtai the low southern land 

this State; and with a sufficient influx of labor they seem to 
possess conditions favorable to a large expansion of this culti- 
vation. 

The cultivation of the sugar beet (which to-day is the source 
of more than half of all the sugar 1 in the world) is yet 
in its infancy in this country. California was the first State to 
make a successful with the sugar beet, and now pro- 
duces the largest portion of the 20,000 tons of this class of sugar 
made in the United States. Nebraska and Utah have alsolately 
entered this field of agriculture, and each has several factories 
doing successful work under the stimulus of the bounties re- 
ceived. So far as climate and soil are concerned, and in the im- 
portant g. condition of comparatively level surface, 
well adapted to the use of agricultural the States 
bordering on the Great Lakes and those in the same latitude to 
the westward are eminently well fitted for this cultivation. 

The culture of the sugar beet in these and other parts of the 
United States has clearly demonstrated the fact that this root, 
so far as soil and climate are concerned, can be as successfully 
grown here as in any part of the world. The results obtained 
in the three States where cultivation has received its largest 
developmentshow a saccharine richness of the root which equals 
the best and surpasses many of the Euro districts in which 
the beet is most largely cultivated. Labor is the one item in 
which the European producer has a large advantage over the 
American in consequence of the cultivation requiring a large 
amount of hand labor in weeding, transplanting, etc., and to 
foster this new industry in the face of the odds which are given 


to the foreign producer by his cheaper labor, and money, and | of 


export bounty system, it is necessary to continue to it sucha 
measure of protection, through duty on the imported sugar or 
a bounty on the domestic product, as will enable the farmer to 
grow his crop with profit. 

The experience of European nations engaged in its cultiva- 
tion gives us good reason to believe that the extension 
of industry through a large part of the Middle and North- 
ern States would be highly beneficial to their agricultural dis- 
tricts. Itis not only from the direct results vernmental 
aid in such cultivation that the agricultural of the 


country will receive benefit. 3 5 shows that 
the best cultivation exerts a hly heal effect on the re- 


sult of other crops with which it is rotated. The more thor- 
ough cultivation and comminution of the soil, necessary to the 
production of this root crop, has been found of immense impor- 


tance in the yield of other crops which are sown in 
rotation on the same land, and in consequence a double benefit 
has accrued to the foreign farmer in adopting this as one of his 
re rotation crops. 

With wheat at 60 cents per bushel, through the competition of 
large new wheat-producing districts in Russia, India, A ia, 
the Argentine Republic, and other places where cheaper labor 
more than compensates for higher freights, the days of profit- 
able grain culture for the European market are seemingly draw- 
ing to a close. In that event to what new cultivation can the 
American farmer look for a profitable return for his labor? 

In our country, with its vast consumption and very small pro- 
duction of sugar, no cultivation in the North promises a better 
result, both en Bae indirectly, than thatof the sugar beet; 
and a fiscal policy that would foster and encourage the progress 
of this new cultivation would redound to the benefit of the coun- 
try at large by giving a domestic supply of this much more mod- 
ern production, and also furnish the 3 with a profitable 
outlet for his industry at a time when distress threatens him 
through his failure to secure any adequate remuneration for his 
labor on what has heretofore been one of his chief crops—the 
production of wheat. 

No other crop in Europe pays the husbandman so well as his 
beet production, on which he now relies for ready money, and 
in which he has found his greatest success, enabling frequentl 
the acquiring of an interest in the factory where the crop 
worked. So profitable have these works proved that many of 
them in the part year have declared dividends of from 10 to 30 
per cent to their stockholders and some haye even surpassed 
this latter figure. 

So well — is the German farmer with the results of this 
espa E in his ome eye ey agriculturist and that of share- 
holder in the manufacture, that it continues to grow with mar- 
velous rapidity. The area planted shows a large annual in- 
crease in acreage and new factories are being erected every year 
to keep 27 with the cultivation. 

Slow of growth at the beginning, as is generally the case with 
all now experimental industries, the sugar-beet cultivation of 
Europe has advanced rapidly in the last twenty years. Though 
the cultivation began forty years previous, it was not until about 
1876 that Germany appeared in the ‘s market as an ex- 
8 sugar to the extent of some 50,000 tons. With a pro- 
uction increased to 1,330,000 tons she will this year, 1894, ex- 
y 800,000 tons, chiefly to Great Britain and this 
country. This is the result ofa policy which stimulated 
the industry at its beginning with large bounties, gradually di- 
minished of late years, but not yet entirely withdrawn, as the 
present bounty of twenty-one and one-half hundredths cents per 
pound shows. 

The experience of Germany is that of France, Austria, Russia, 
Belgium, and Holland, the other chief anh ear eee 
where the industry has been similarly prot and red by 
governmental regulations. 

The financial salvation of the European farmers depended on 
the suecessful outcome of the new sphere of labor which the 
beet root opened to them. To-day it is their chief product, and 
without it their condition would be most deplorable. The pro- 
ducing power of the soil would have deteriorated and become 
so spent that its unremunerating tillage would have forced their 
emigration from the prominent agricultural districts in large 
numbers. Not Germany alone, but all the other chief nations 
of Europe nave found it expedient and profitable to foster and 
encourage this new agricultural development until it has reached 
its 1 proportions, proving conclusively the wisdom of the 
policy. 


We have coms to a period in the agricultural devel ent of 
this country when a new outlet is sp eee d ed to di- 
verta part of the labor and capital hitherto given to wheat, which 
seems to-day productive of so little profit, into a more profitable 
channel. ith a market in our own country for 1,600,000 tons 
more than we now produce, what-more natural outlet 

P 


Louisiana, and with a p infiux of labor could soon 
equal the production of cap ot Sa eke States, not excepting 


The Northern and Western sections of the country could estab- 
lish a beet cultivation that would rival the cane production, and 
eventually the United States could become self sustaining in the 
article of sugar. We have the labor, the capital, and the terri- 


tory. 
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Whether this will be the outcome of the next twenty or aie 
years, or whether we will continue tostruggle in competition wi 
the low wages of Eastern races in producing 60-cent wheat, de- 
nds on this fiscal legislation. Will you protect and foster as 
retofore an industry just beginning to raise its head and al- 
ready giving great pro of successful results or will youallow 
it to perah at a time when it needs the most careful nurture and 
support? A 
1 competition with Europeans already firmly estab- 
lished and yet receiving protection and bounty from their gov- 
ernments, means destruction to the sugar industry of this coun- 
try—both beet and cane. It is not too much to claim that the 
welfare of both country and people demands such a measure of 
protection for that industry as will insure the continuance and 
wth of this new and necessary outlet for the agricultural la- 
r of the nation. 
As a matter of interest in connection with the repealing of the 
bounty clause in the present law I call attention to the sugar 
roduction of this country in the years 1892 and 1893, and the 
unties paid thereon, the real benefit of which accrued to the 
growers of the sugars. The figures I quote are taken from offi- 
Cial reports. I will ask the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] to read the por for me. It is brief. 
Mr. GALLINGER read as follows: 


UNITED STATES BOUNTY ON SUGAR. 
Statement of bounty paig under act of October 1, 1890, since the passage thereof, 
showing 


y 
payments in fiscal years and States in w. such payments have been 
produced upon which sath bounty, was paid, 


rea ep a statement of sugar 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1892, and June 30, 1893. 
1, BOUNTY PAID ON CANE SUGAR. 


Total on cane sugar 
Total on beet sugar 


Mr. QUAY. At this pointin my remarks, Mr. President, I 


h desiro to adopt and quote Senate Executivo Document No. 61, 
Fifty-third Congress, second session. It is the list of and 
amounts paid to individuals who have been producing sugar 
Sins of sts Senate Ä 
int it my re- 

marks, if there be no objection. ' S 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. 
The document referred to is as follows: 


List of licensed producers of sugar Jrom beets, sorghum, and sugar cane in each 
State and Territory to whom bounty has been 7 ths aur years ended 
June 30, 1892, and June 89. 1893, and during the current fiscal year to March 1 
1894, and the amount paid to each, with a statement of the gross amount 0, 
bounty paid to producers of maple sugar during the sams periods. 


STATEMENT OF SUGAR BOUNTY PAID TO PRODUCERS OF SUGAR FROM B. 
SORGHUM, AND SUGAR CANE IN THE UNITED STATES FROM JULY 1, 189), TO 
MARCH I, 189i. 


Name of producer. 


1. Beet-sugar producers. 
CALIFORNIA. 


J. W. Atkinson, E. C, Burr, Antoine 
Borel, J. N. Browning, H. Bencel, A. A. 
Adeline Can- 


Isaac Hecht, trustee; Moses Hop 
Joshua eer Machine Company, John 
L. Howard, E. Higgins, Higgins & Col- 
lins, pledgee; H. W. Hyman, Leonard 
&E Levi. jr. William F. Mau, 
F. Mau, trustee; L. O. Mar- 
shutz, oe acre Gear 8 = Mont- 
omery, O. T. Sewell, R. H. Sprague, 
$i hs, H. J. Sadler, Adela A. 
Taft, W. G. Walton, Andrew Welch, 
Chino Valley Best Sugar Com: 41,088.00 | 150,100.52 | 288, 107.68 
0 ey Beet-Sugar Company „088. i A 
ee e ames Oe Besa 
James G. Hamilton, Henry T. Oxnard, 
Nicholas R. Cottman, and Charles K. 
Hamilton, jr. List of stockholders not 


reported.) 
Western Beet-Sugar 8 5 86,812.92 | 228, 428. 77 113. 108. 09 
(ncor : Edward B. Pond, 
James Stetson, Louis Sloss, M. P. 
Jones, John L. Koster, Meyer 
Claus Spreckles. List of stockholders 
not reported.) 


NEBRASKA. 
Oxnard Beet-Sugar Company. . 28,316.00 42, 202. 00 33, 400. 00 


mry T. Oxnard, president; James 
Oxnard, vice-president: C. Kennedy } 


Hamilton, jr., secre List of stock- Í 
holders not furnished Department.) | | 
Norfolk Beet Sugar Company | 26,874.00 | 33,968.00 | 58, 800. 00 


pany 
(Henry T. Oxnard, president; James | 
G. Oxnard, vice-p: ent; James G. 
Hamilton, secretary. Listofstockhold- 
ers not furnished.) 


UTAH. 


The Utah Sugar Company....-..--------.-- 21,898.00 | 29,470.00 | 70, 000. 00 

Elias Morris, president; Horace G. 

Whitney, secretary. List of stockhold- 

ers not reported. 
Directors for 1892-03; Elias Morris, 
Thomas R, Cutler, James Jack, Wil- 
liam H. Rowe, pape Clawson, 
George M. Connoy, L. G. Hardy.) 


Total paid on beet sugar 240,008. 50 | 531,388.81 | 610,935.59 


2. Sorghum-sugar producers. 
KANSAS. 


The e Lodge Sugar Works and 811, 088. P -umm -- — 
fining mapang 
(Directors: les H. Eldred, Baer) 
dent; C. I. Hinman, secretary; H. M. 
Ingraham, E. Sample, George W. Hor- 


cine Company. limited $10,216.00 | 83,000.00 
(Inco ted in London, E > 

June 20, 1892. The directors in were 7 
Thomas J. Best, tor; C. 


Best. Stockholders not reported.) 
enn, 
(Officers, 1891: C. F. Drake, president; 

A. W. Walburn, vice-president; J. C. 
Hart, secretary; Eli Kearns, treasurer. 


Officers, 1893: Josiah P. Chenault, 
president. No other officers, directors, 
or stockholders reported.) 
Pape & Hanstotd — 32 ae 8 E 
(Eva K. Pape and Eri Hansford.) 
MINNESOTA. 
GAGES mae ng on ie ede I ES cS en 
Total paid on sorghum sugar 19,817.00 | 16, 928. 00 
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List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, etc.—Continued. 


List of licensed producers of sugar From beet, sorghum, etc.—Continued. 


Bounty paid. 


Name of producer. Name of producer. 


8. Cane-sugar producers—Continued. 
LOUISIANA—continued. 
Bo 0 eois & ope F 5 E 


8. Cane-sugar producers. 


P 
ierre F. ee and James H. 
hacen 
Bourgeois & 


14, 218, 81 


481.83 
2, 035. 89 


Burguieres, Mrs. Agl 
Burguieres, Mrs. Elodi 
Burguieres, Jules M... 
RES ee Brulard & Us 255 


Bauer Mrs. Mary Anne 3, 680. 88] 7,204.81 |............ 
PEEP PENTRE uuaal slessauaexus > ee Gabe, | DRG DOr COMPANY si osanaan osaa SaNa haia 
11 ———U— — (John Dymond, prenant 840 other 
Oxnard, coe i er. and oficers or e ders reported.) 
mag oi. Sprague, secre tary and treas- Blanchard & Folse . 1,414.68] 1, 901. 14 
ers not rons hoi ) (Arthur B. Blanchard and Mrs. Augus- 
Babin, John 781.16 1, 387. 81 tine Folse.) 
Bad N 11,976.87 | 17,920.37 Barrow & Duplantis..............-.....---. 
13, 172. 58 1,198.78 (Robert R. Barrow and Henry C. Du- 
9,004.46 | 12, 787. 45 plantis.) 
Bh ron & Phelps r; 
3, 198. 72 S 
18, 460. 10 sake 
Barton, Elijah D... 6, 537.70 Langlois. 
Barton, Ernest H.. 40,481.17 Bourbon. Mrs. Marie C. 3. 
Barton, Herbert W.. 22, 282. 01 Burdon Central Sugar Refinin, 98 5 
Barilleaux, Ferdina: GOO BTN cies AETA PE AOE (L. Murray Ferris, dent; W 
Barker & Lepine... 16, 982. 72 ae liam L, Ferris, secretary and treasurer. 
(Frank Barker List of stockholders not furnished. ) 
Barrios, Gustave D 729. 66 Brown, Charles C. 
Barillier, Louis 913, 73 
Barrow, Cordelius J. 5, 518. 13 
Batts, William....... 7, 752. 87 |............ 
Braud, Rosemond. he RRSP SE eS ARE Sar p Nicholls, resident; Henry 
Braux, Paul. 2, 165. 97 Haag, vice. ident; John B. De Blane, 
Beasley, James W 6, 393.69] 7. 775.74 frectars and stockholders 
Beactie, Taylor 19, 248. 86 
Becker, Jo 5 122. 97 
Becnel, Jose; 2 — 3, 909. 77 
Bene a A E a OOE ee 2, 492. 42 
p ponis — Justin, and William 1 8 Barker and J. Lovincy Ls 
anc. 
2 Mra. a T AONNE N EOE 3,404.08 | 2,866.48 .. 
Belle Heleno Planting Gompany, Limited.| 26'978. 68 
(John Reuss, president; G. G. B. Reuss, 
No other officers or stock- 
8 15 reported.) oseph Birg, William W. Sutcliffe.) 
BG ME E A RAIO R 18, 952. 29 1 . ü 0 ² AAA e 
(Matthew N Jacob Clauson, Chris- ORG Doi, Senet neue weak ay oe E 
18,784.72 | 22,995.66 |............ | Boudreaux, Alfred 
10, 240.67 | 12,087.60 |............ | Boudreaux, Arsene 4 
35, 


in.) 
Gallery Brothers & Co...............-.......| 7,048. 10. q 
(Louis . Edward J., Charles H., 
Armes J, and Mrs. Bertha R. Caney): 


„E. J. & Co 16, 475. 31 46 
(Mrs. Bertha . Philip (Etienne J. Caire and Mrs. Felicie 
Bodenheimer.) Grauguard.) 
254. 84 1, Caillouet, Theogenne 16, 000. 78 . OF 
3 2 e aed peas 
at en 3 

TTT Ko -president; and A. L. Roberts, se 

389. 09 624.87 retary and treasurer. Stockholders 

494.71 6,077.77 not reported.) 

008.18 | 49, 189. 01 Cambon Brothers . 3, 514, 00 3,064.78 |............ 

926.01 | 20, 082. 32 a a Sylvester and Maurice Cam- 

n. 
Cancienne, Leo 
4,816.15 | 8,120.26 |............ | Carnal, Louisa K 
79| 4,959.21 }............ | Carey, William H 
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List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, etc.—Continued. List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, etc.—Continued. 
Bounty paid. 
Name of producer, In current Name of producer. 
1891-92. 189293. year to 
Lar. 1, 1894. 
8. Cane-sugar producers -Continued. 8. Cane sugar producers Continued. 
LourSsTAN A- Continued. LOUISIANA—continued. 
Ca: ux, Clair M. A 160.45 | 84, 671. 5 been e ee a 
seat 2 ns 60| 2,221.7: Dupuis, Victor E 
7 KA a “i 
(Wiliam H. Chaffe, pres Chris 
Chaffe, jr., secretary. other officers 
or stockholders reported.) 
Chauffe, Theodule. 4 3, 303. 41 
9 seor cog 
am e, Joseph J. 
Olare tg ae 
— 
Central 
r Com mani 


Thomas Sully, manage 
other officers or, eal reported. ) 


(Joseph and s A. Claudet.) 
avemi Sarge E eo EAE OEA 4,937. 85 
es A. Claudet and Mrs. Blanche 
oun. 
Cherbonnier, Ernest 12, 426. 54 
Crescent Farm Plan Association... .... 36, 629. 64 


on. 
(John J. 8 m L. Shaffer, 
Mrs. Lizzie H. Brooks, and Mrs. Isa- 

belle 8 1 ot 5 
Saen Gg is not 


2,095. 62 
Coignei 2, 866. 53 
Cofield & Rollin 20, 683. 20 
e 
Collins, Charles C 1, 743. 32 
Thomas 4,218.87 
Comeaux, jr., Charles D.. 103. 11 
Comeaux, Sr., Charles D 36.16 
6, 485. 15 
761.44 
34, 696. 50 
1,063. 49 
2 788.40 


Coc gold 
Cook, Mo! 7 M.; Sallie S. McCabe, and 
Ellie E. Jackson, heirs of estate of John 
J. Brown, ess yg age Cook, SEN 16, 726. 10 


Caire g Joseph Caire, Jean Baptiste, || 
enne Josep ean 7 

Gra and Mrs. Felice 

Gra ) 
Danjoan, OSCar Bisco. i. cccechopsnacaess 24, 168. 91 
Darrall, Chester B 4, 345. 
Dardeau, Clovis ........... 1, 148. 18 
Dardenne, Mrs. Frances C. 1, 385. 86 
Davies, David M 1, 508, 26 
Davenport, John J 2, 080. 87 
Damaré, A. & G. 12, 188, 82 
Damaré, Felix 26, 156. 34 

it, Mrs. Ali 18, 063, 21 
De Bautte, L. P. & Co. 9, 560. 00 
(Louis P. De Bautte, Francois Lieux, 

and John S. Lieux.) 

Del . ͤ anon PTA A a 92. 34 
Samuel and Isaac ees ) 

Delogny, Mrs. Louisa M . 82 
Delahay, Alfred 10 
Delaune, D., & Br . 62 


(Devel lier Pri Alcee Delaune.) 
Delaune, Marcili 
Delaune Bros 


Delhaye, H ubert 
Dickson, Alexander C 
Dionne, George 
Dixon, Vincent L... 


ros ž 
asm. ae ana 5 b Donnaldson.) 
Doni nerty, J. W., S Co. ee 


Joseph W. pes 3 H. 
Kahao, Richard N. O ant 
tin J. Kahao.) 


Npp 


38 b S88 
ase 


— 


AN 


30, 551. 19 


el 
(Orezime Duhon and ee Manuel.) 


Dugas, Vileor, administra 1, 091. 93 
Edrin, M 8, 247.73 
384. 74 
21, 883. 42 
27, 297. 83 

(John Barkl ley, Do Tamas No other 

e or stockholders reported.) 

NOW J OUN RIESA A A ET 8, 548. 12 
Ezidor, Mrs. Merceline... 716. 26 
8 Ellender Brothers 5, 79 


net Thomas, George, James, Jo- 
seph, Mf peni and Dayid Ellender.) 
AA Engman, Edward J -.....-........-...--. TRA 


Bros 
yapa 


— 


-er SB 
b 8 SBR SSRS £ 


p 
88 Be 3888 8 8 3838 wes 


a 
88 8 


Baas 
82 


E vain Bt eois, „ Foret. 
19. 37 oe . 1 55 


Blanc.) 

uted sss Manufacturing Company, 
say Murray Ferris, ] rris, President: 

resident; David 


olla Pu = and John Baptist Mire. 
Foret, E 


(Mrs. Lavinia Gay, Andrew Price, and 
Mrs. Anna M. Gay, wife of Andrew 


Price.) 
Gaudet, Alphonse.. 
Gall a Son, Jasper. 
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List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, ete.—Continued. List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, éic.—Continued. 


Name of producer. Name of producer. 


8, Cane-sugar producers -Continued. 8. Cane-sugar producers—Continued. 
LOVIsSIANA—continued. LOUISIANA—continued. 


079.40 
282 


Godchaux, Leon 
S ene e Sugar and Cattle Company, 


John R. president; I. P. 
PE —— EE nag Pylon other officers or 
— — e 


Gonsoulin, Adrie 


(Thomas D. Kent, J ai, Joann Weill. 
Kemper, Mrs. Monica or W. 


5888 


Guidry & Brother 


oul Sa 
Richard BI 


— 
— 


874. 
O82. 
021. 
410, 
626. 
349. 
894. 
174. 
197. 
072. 


2 


ile 


2 RES 


re 


8 ting and i — por 
an and Man 
3 Mrs. Josephine, tu trix ðꝗktir:ᷣ 
FEE 
e Lanaux and George 0 

Le Sianc, 8 
Le Blanc, Mrs. 
Le Blanc, Emile 
Le Bianc & Lyall.. 

Lovincy J. Le Blanc and John Ly- 


5 
1 
8 


8888888825 
888888888888 


Himel, Drauzin - 
Himel, Octave 
Mrs. Eugenie 


ERS err 
is) 2 
8 


E 


B R 
D 


myel, Ho Honorat, executor of Seraphin 
mervihie Planting and Manufacturing Oo., 
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List of licensed producers of sugar from bests, sorghum, etc.—Continued. List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, etc.—Continued. 


Name of producer. Name of producer. 


8. Cane-sugar producers—Continued. 3. Cane-sugar producere—Continued. 
LOUISIANA—continued. 


kapoy & Blouin...-......---..-------------- $24, 718. 87; 
( 


LOUISIANA—continued. 


con Planting and eee Co., 


2,791.56 | Molle, John G 
Mollere, Duffosard . 402. 60"]....-..-...- 

— onaa 4,114.10 
— 8 54, 289; 30 


8 5 eee manager. ) 
88 —— 


Fouaus, George A- 3 „ 


Co 
Char! Maginnis, ident; R. 
BS ea a tear 


G 
(Rene Montet and Augustin Giroir. 
Montet & Son, 


2, 748. 08 
8,274.70 
22 804.88 
7, 48.84 


lunson Brothers 
(Edward F. and Henry A: Munson. 


McBride Murphy & Perkins 10, 946. 84 
lier. 3 . ere and Robert J. Per- 
McCall & Legendre . . 32, 828.29 | 22, 479. 18 14,023.16 | Murrell & Son, George M.. .... — — 


New 5 Warehouse and Security Co.. 15,085. 41 
e, — to cine — 
secre’ o other officers 
2 — T ted.) 
les.. 
Nicole Colle Brothers 


Ross... 
(David C. Modan for estate of Charles 
P. McCan. deceased, and Jesse W. Ross.) 


MoBride, Ignace EE a: PEL Ee We Re a ee 
McBride, James M............-.---- «+--+ 
McCall Bros. Planting and Manufacturing | ret, 
Co., Noveret & Sigur- 
(Mrs. Gracieuse Noveret and Mrs. Gra- 
8 ciense Sigur. 
866 ᷣ— n c AA SE 92 688.49 
O'Neill, Walter A a 16, 196. 20. — ccas 
2 Ory Brothers Sone — 5 3 3, 430. 32 — bce eats 
McFall. & Allain............-..-----------.-- 5 (Lezin, Emy and Jo ry. 
ae ES SE STEER 15, 613. 70 6, 919. 07 
7 0 0 & Sprague 68, 955. 20 
or, P. G 9. 184. 0 Oxnard & Sprague fg. b —— 
— — Arcade. (enjamin A. Oxnard and Horatio T. 
Manuel & Brother, Albert od Sprague.) 
(Pierre A. and Ferdinand Manuel.) Olivier a r A a Bom) ad 4, 683.96 
Robert Alfred Olivier and Eugene 


Abraham. — 5 
Painchard, Edward F...... 
Patout, Felix 
Patout & Son, Mrs. M A 
(Mary A. son $ Beppo yte Patout.) 
Patout & Pato won ena n 
ni, So atout an 


ussey 
(John of Pharr g Mrs. Mary 3 ) 


Beltran.) 
Malarcher, George St. M. n Plaisance, P. 
Marchand, Nicholas... 171 
Martin, J — 
La t 3 = 
PEGA E JOR E Scapa aches E OASE M S O T Y EERDERE POREN | FOCUS; —. ——. , ... 
ary, Etienne Bro 9, 415. 38 4, 383. 54 
Martin, Thomson & Go UREA BURRS sl RR Fal Mie eat 2; 853. Numa and Alc Aces Pedeaux.) 
L. Perkins; James S 37, 058. 61 3, 345. 14 
son, and J ennings P. Pettebone, Caroline M 
Meeker, Joseph K T 8, 627. 08 
con, Mrs. Elo — 
Merchants! Mutual Insurance Co .----- P - — 
Be 3 president, and Jules Freen er Aet ai aa meran „202. 15 8, 443. 51 
uil, secretary. ver, and Ephege Prejean.) 
Meyer, Ca . e „„ 1 — SS 8, = r- — — 
4 —5 sen and William A. Rut- 


249, 016. 86 Amelie; J 2 ky Loni 
Mrs. Agele Peco! n S 
1 8 A. Pecot, 


82, 789. 04 


11, 488: 94 Peebles, S wW. 
People’s s Bank o; Sor Goa Q.: 
59,276. 27 13, 619. 30 (Numa Landry, presid 
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List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, etc.—Continued. List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, ete.—Continued. 


Bounty paid. 


Name of producer. Name of producer. 


8. Cane-sugar producers—Continued. 


8. Cane-sugar producers—Continued. 


LOUISIANA—continued. LOUISIANA—continued, 

Piper nnn 83, 265. 66 |...........- $ Scannell, Edward 

Pickens, George P.. 3,783. 50 5 Schwan, Valentin.. 

Piedra, John 8, 528, 19 Schlater & Dupuy . 2,288.82 

3 4,154.78 (William Schlater and Mrs. Harriet 
13, 114. 58 Dupuy. 
WASTES 13, 628, 38 „76́ii½i A 

1. 850. 72 TE 


1 
i “cs en S| BR a y 
523. 11, 686. 18 
e e 3 872. 54 John D. and Thomas A. Shaffer.) : 
ee and Manufacturing Co. 86, 486. 39 Shaffer, Thomas J eee 
8 D. Hill, president, and G. E. Sharp, Mrs. Mary 8 
7 — ar are manager.) Sharp, Thomas Aae. x 
T AE EA RORA E sanclsdna cheeses 34, 589, 92 1,264.34 | Slau a, D 
Poche 28 Co., Joseph REAR E EIE EES DIR a ee (William S. Slaughter and Joseph H. 
(Joseph Edouard Poche and Jean Slaughter, 2 
Poche.) Stansbury, Uriah W.. SA ETE secrete 
h, Mrs. Elizabeth B RANAtro end . 


n a npc asp coca a snactacoueee p 5, 168. 54 


es H 
Pugh, Alam W., executor of Robert L. 


Pugh, deceased .. 20... r 
gy oe any, Limited and Manufacturing 


s 
& 


P. Ned iolls, secretary and treasurer.) 5 a Ge ee SSCS a a Se SAA 
Point 7 — Planting and Manufactuu fl! ll I Seely, John 8..... 9, 027. 00 
Company, Limited ................--.].. P 6, 422.49 
Schwartz, pos yer A. Seckbach, 8, 494. 92 

tary and treasurer.) 16, 408. 66 
ebedeau & Bernard . . 3 M 190. 30 
25 7 h E. Quebedeau and Mrs. Her- FVV 

ie Bernard.) (Wil 


Randolph, Moses L 
Rapa a Bro &B 
Raymon 8. 
(Thomas L. and W 
and Jonas W. Bailey.) 


Ratliff, Mrs. Elizabeth B. PF. oer k 
Reulet, Augustin ATR neaux.) 
Ferreol... Simoneaux, Joseph A E 
Reuss, Geo eB 740 | Sims & Pochs 7 
The Realty 57, 287. 34 4, 877. a 


(Albert R. Shattuck, president; 
Se 8 and treasurer.) 


Sg & Grassi. 
bastian Swoop and J oseph A. Gras- 


‘Theophi 


hon 5 Anatole, Myrtile, 


21, 446. 30 
6, 206, 
ger 10, 378. 92 
(Ernest Roger and Euphrosine Tros- 
—.— 3 Olivia. 4, 400. 54 
Romero & Bayard - tesia 3, 630, 65 
(Octavo P. Romero and Ernest B. Bay- 
139.01 
416. 41 
127.90 
and mited 
292.386 | 3,650.71 . (S. A. Knapp. president; Frank Rob: 
a = pido We and Branford Knapp, 
8 4, 278.14 
F 766. 30 
0, 365. 82 3 Thiry, 3, 416. 68 
St. Agnes Hospital of thecity of Baltimore.| 25, 506. 38 Tiran Bros. & Co 4, 409. 73 
(Sister Lucia James, president; Sister 8 Marius Tiran, and 
593. 11 7, 290. 62 
345. 02 1, 149. 82 
236. 54 3, 472. 49 
588. 82 mile and J coe Toups.) 
574. 66 . Thompson, Joseph so 23, 262. 45 
595. 03 Thomson, Matthew — 24, 325, 02 
929. 85 8 Trosclair & Rob --| 40,398. 61 
634.76) 5, 783. 68 (Leonides A. — and MagensG. 
R Robichaux.) 
284. 36 Troxler & Co., Widow a 10, 334. 38 
a Hr et Anaise Troxler and Saturnin 
Thompson, power ae = --| 50, 865. 88 
084.27 1 3,063.88 Thompson, Arnold. 1,812,206 
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List of licensed producers of sugar From beets, sorghum, etc.—Continued. 


List of licensed producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, etc.—Continued. 


Name of producer. 


8. Cane-sugar producers—Continued. 


LOUISIANA—continued. 
Thompson, Mortimer $1, 631.26 
Tuttle, James S s 15, 862. 93 
Thuillier, Villeneuve 864. 90 
o, T cancencanteostets. | (Cath A T TA 
r . A 
Trudeau, Frances E 2, 423. 98 
Upton, Thomas J., E 1, 095. 51 
Vanslyke, William L. 1,795. 67 
egas, John 12,975. 71 
W. W. & J. A 6, 649. 18 


Winans vag ee 8988 gases 
—— Felicien 15,400.39 15,246.93 

W. Florestan 4,855.04 10, 558. 98 

W es pack, Florian 9,451.76 | 23, 607. 23 

Walker, Mrs Ellen © 2, — 4, 895. 17 

Walsh, James N 1,365.53 | 1. 587.80 

Ware, James A 24.472. 28 26, 365. 88 
K San Rapes ta 

E. Ware and Elizabeth E. 
er. 
Wi , Florian and Florestan ......|........----|-----------. 
‘Webre & Co., Charles A.. 5, 218. 40 5, 697. 31 


(George A. Webre, Ernest Webre, 
Charles A. * Naa Blanche Webre.) 


SER 
2885 
288 


Welham, 
Wheadon & Weems. 
(Mrs. Floretta Wheadon and Rollo B. 


paniel K. Weill.) 


SEE 


88 


Zenor, George G 
Zuberbier & Behn 
(Herman Zuberbier & Wm. J. Behan.) 


B. er. 
Davis, Mrs“ F Ap E wen aaa sham oak 
(Name changed to Mrs. Bettie Bing- 


Name of producer. 


3. Cane-sugar producerse—Continued. 


TEXAS—continued. 
Tankersley, James H K. — 
Willis, Richard S8 n.s... ... en 


Braddock, Christopher 8 
Cone, David N.. eakak 
Durrer TTT Ä.. ——— 
Florida Sugar Manufacturing Company 
(Officers in 1891: George D. Krum 
haar, president; Louis Krumbhaar, 
vice-president, and William H. Hollis, 


secretary. 
Officers in 1822: Hamilton Disston, 
a Jacob E. Heyl, vice-presi- 
en 
Hartley & H 
W. 


£ 


Total paid on cane sugar 
Total paid on maple sugar 


Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, in 1875 a treaty between this 
country and Hawaii went into effect by which that country vir- 
tually secured from the United States bounties on sugars amount- 
ing to many millions of dollars. For fifteen years—until April 
1, 1891—that treaty was in force, and during this entire period 
Hawaii had an advantage in our market of about 2 cents per 
pound over all other foreign sugar producers. And yet there 
was no such demand in all that length of time from the other 
side of this Chamber as now arises for the repeal of the hount 
clause in the present law. Fifteen years of bounty was allow 
the Sandwich Islander; two are deemed enough for such an un- 
American system when the financial benefit accrues directly to 
the American agriculturist. 

The figures before me show the annual yield of the sugar cro 
in Hawaii and the State of Louisiana alone from 1878 to 18 
and are instructive in showing the increase of the Hawaiian 
crop during the time it was fostered by our Government: 


*Estimated. 


I have a number of extracts from Messrs. Willett & Gray’s 
Sugar Statistical, regarding the beet-sugar industry in this 
country, and some European opinions of its probable extension 
and a memorandum of the profits of some of the German beet 
factories in 1894, which will be found of much interest in con- 
nection with the establishment of this new field of enterprise 
with us. I ask the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 


GER] to oblige ere reading it. 
Mr. GALLING read as follows: 
[April 13, 1893.] 


THE UNITED STATES SUGAR PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


We referred last week to the advanced position of the American Agricul- 
turist as the farmers’ champion of the domestic sugar industry. The forth- 
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coming May issue will contain the following practical suggestions for defi- 
nite action: 


can 
regarded as a 
with immense da a polito to the American peo 
particular. ig ong as mee nation pare ae in oe 8 of tarata 
sugar yearly, while our farmers com: of low prices overproduc- 
tionof meat, and cotton, the American farmer will continue his de- 
8 more money, and will renew his grumbling at agricultural depres - 
ion." 
There is every reason why the production of our own sosa ly within 
our own limits should be considered fairly on its meritsas propo- 
an unsettled condition 2 to the ay in 
which the sugar industry may be be dealt with by ‘Adontaistrations: 
ar 


sition, instead of continuing in 
to be more numerous in the future than 


to our farmers in 


Nor is oe anuar 79 asectional one. For years sit was 8 
ana, but eit the area adapted to even cane sugar is found 
to be 5 widely extended. Its possibilities in Florida alone form one of 


the most alluring potentialities of that wonderful but undeveloped penin- 
sula, and Texas ie giving an incre area of Bee ag 2 cane yearly. The 
sor; still has —— vocates, may yet become the 
source of commercial sugar manu on: a large e, as it already 
furnishes the main, if not the only, e matter by some 


oduction of sugar from the sugar beet is no longer an experiment, and 
fhe beet 5 veR AS well thro’ region in 


the Southern States as it does in the Lake S on the great plains of the 
transmississippi country, in the Northwest, the intermountain States, and 
on the Pacific coast, w. the crop is also grown to perfection in New York 


and New England, 
The time has 27 for this great agricultural and commercial industry 
to assume its lace. Those nig ak pee in it should meet in convention 
*Associa' This 


ted States body 
with men San to uresent the whole story of the 
dustry before Co anithe Ning and protect it from 
unwise le; m by a campaign of education. association could also 
prove of great value to all beginners in the culture of s crops or their 
manufacture, and in other ways could help the more speety ¢ 6 — 
the beet-sugar branch at least. In brief, it could promote the interests — 
fone, Secs and beet growers and manufacturers in many ways. The 
have made more on progress in this country had such co- 


operation been put in ear 
Such a convention might well be held at Chicago at an early day. Repre- 
sentation should be confined strictly to growers of thejcane, sorghum, or 


beet $ punta; or to manufacturers: of sugar from such plants of domestic 


The refiners of imported sugar, inclu the sugar trust, have 
ee place in such a gather api should be excl Hawaiian sugar in- 
— —— would also estly out of place in this convention. It should 


confined strictly to producers of sugar plants in the United States and to 
the extractors of sugar race em 


What have those ini say regarding this suggestion? Will they 


kindly write us.their views? 
The American oe ee ne journal, and we be- 
lieve the establishment of basis sufficient to spay 


— nome demand is not a po 
the advocates. ot an 


to unite to help themselves. 
November 9, 1893.] 
BEET SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The Western Beet 2 
November 1: The e hours, MA O beets, and 
cut 27,922 tons, and he milf has ru sugar (all 2,000 pounds per perton). The 

weather remains dry and clo’ eda Sugar Sgro oy ee to 
October 20: Production, ee rect —— sugar, yieldot 
which sugar has been 11.02 percent onthe tof the beets worked. Th 
willbe an additional 1 percentresult from the low products from this 


pe is now abouttwo-thirds delivered, and we have in our bins about 


well aud the tonnage sh 1 
turned out i. . — granulated sugar to date, and ts to make 
million pounds, as — 15,000 tons of beets still 


[December 1, 1893.] 
UNITED STATES BEET CROPS. 


The Alameda Sugar Company report under date of November 20, 1893, as 
follows: 

Inclosed report from 12th to 19th ultimo. With theexception of a few hun- 
dred tons, the beet crop has been delivered to the factory. the de- 
livery the woather has been ce 7 ensornida 8 and codi nights. 
Beets in the sheds are kee o rottin; second growth. The 
percentage of sugar (whic 155 shat a Actual in the best, 5 by al- 


cohol extraction) keeps up well. Bx some 
and chemical, the capacity of the factory has increased 3 
y by 


and itis now —.— to extract all the sugar obtainable 
one bolling. hope next year; if the factory runs, to show still further 
—— 
[December 21, 1893. 
BEET SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The Alameda Sugar Company report for four 9 ending December 10, 
1893: Production, 1,151 1, Me 191 pounds he reg sugar. Test of sugar in 
beets, 14.8° to — of Juice, 2° to 85. The weather remains 

The 5 See mpany, 8 Cal, as fol- 
lows to December 14: Thom 5 received tons 
and ‘out 51,271 and produced 5,851 an aes all 2, per ton). 


008 PO 
The weather was fine until the 13th, when it commenced to vain. 


` 
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[January 4, 1894] 
BEET SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES, 


report for the whole season, September 
— Hosts (2.000 pounds) 


mata oa 19,937 tons (2,000 pounds). Pro- 
duction, 4,488,572 pounds dry of in beets, 
a 14, Densi! 07 10 9 e 12.7. 100 white sugar 11.25%. 


No allowance yet 
closed until ——— 8 
ex- 


undistur! 
tremely ete both ies amount of beets and yield of sugar. The 


tsonville, Cal., 
pan — — 6, 28) nee (all at 2000 7 munds ge E : 
e 
weather pe up on the 27th — now fine and — — x= N 


(January 4, 1894.} 
THE BOUNTY LAW A CONTRACT. 

The United States circuit court of appeals in the case of Calder against 
Henderson has rendered a decision declaring that when a sugar-producer 
accepts the offer of the bounty and 8 With the statute re; ting it, 
there is a contract between the — and the Government. The court 
said, When a producer of ies with the statute, it would seem 
possit ə for any 


cember 


to be as much a contract as it citizen to make with the 
Government. The Government could refuse to pay the bo but so could 
the Government do with an admitted contract for any p: lo work. The 

a remedy under 


sufferers would have a right. for violation of which there 
existing statutes of the United States, and if there is a dispute as to the 
facts or amounts, the Court of Claims has jurisdiction.” 


[January 25, 1894.) 
BEET SUGAR IN EAE 


The Western Beet Sugar Co; r report as f 
awe give below figures to Sunday, January Ti — the mill shut down. 
Total for season 1893: 


“Tons sugar and packed, 7,769}."" 
“We have 12,000 acres contracted to sugar beets for the current 
3 12. ae re) are. controlled by the factory and 9,500 are 


The Utah Sugar Company report under — of January 15, 1894: 
ao. Ust finished our operations for 1893; have cut 26,000 tons of 
beets, from w! eg ee sugar, and 
cae ett over intanks to be worked up next season 000 pounds more, — 

had planted about 3,000 acres of beeta, 2,700 of which were were harvested, or 

average of 10 tons to the acre, the 3 dest ot beets being yest average 
per cent of — gehen ag 
season that we have had enough Dee 
for the next season are 


. of sugar in the 
beets, and 


that with irrigation 
tamea in tit cow SAG AREA AEG, AENT 9, Oe DIOR 


was 
. 
mee The total haryest of beets 
85 85 at fields. and 6,519. tons from Anaheim, in all 
February 16, 1893. 
NEBRASKA. 
This State is evidently not discouraged by the prospect of losing. the Gov- 
ernment sugar bounty, but is go T. forward to stimulate the beet 
a rrie aiie NA 21 into to the State giv- 
a State bounty of 81 per ton on ail growers and oducers of beet roots 


man ect. be —— 
to sell to heal 


‘Was. 39,292 tons 
45,811 long tons. 


should send one 


‘raising States to 
— must be worth a special investigation 
cameras cancers ae -oft France prints the fol- 
lowing: “The remarkable richness o matter contained in the 
beets, and tonnage obtained, as reported from isa serious menace 
atest industry of Europe, and we strongly urge upon the Govern- 
ment. on of such measures as shall prevent the exportation of 
either beet seed or machinery adapted to the manufacture of beet sugar.” 


{January 26, 1893.] 
BEET ROOT SUGAR IN AMERICA, 


The Colorado Beet Sugar Association held its second annual meeting at 
Denver on the 18th and i9thinstant. Delegations from all over the State 
were present, and intense interest was. manifested in the outcome of the 
beet-sugar culture. Mr. James G. Hamilton of the Norfolk sugar gar factory, 
and Mr. Cutler from the Lehi, Utah, factory gave excellent addi 
M. A. Lunn, who has for so long been identilied with the promotion of the 
industry, was also listened to with much attention, as was also Prof. Waiter 


passed the State 2 now in session, to me- 
rialize Congress not to interfere with the present bounty. Also to offer 
a State bounty to farmers for beet roots grown for sugar factories. The 
9 in ths ee direction. 


000 per annum is be» 
e the people favorably. 
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amo sugar raised under the bounty. would not exceed the yearly 
ee oe of the United Ferg Rapp the twelve erat in the. 
0 


increased 
law still has to run, but the saving in cost of foreign su: to the 
—.— of the United States by reason of such home ie hain dad would 
be es the amount of bounty act paid. 

[November 2, 1893.] 


BEET SUGAR IN UNITED STATES. 
tember, and have done 


the advisability of ting à crop that is nonspeculative, and which will 
give better —— — any other we know of, enabling the man who 
can rent or own 10 acres of good land to compete with wealthier or 


acre. 
[November 2, 1893.] 


AMERICAN BERT: SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


In the matter of our bounty law there is no doubt that Europe is waiting 
in fear and trembling for the verdict of the new Administration on this sub- 
ject. If the law is rescinded there will be without pare from 


fancy, a beet root sugar industry 
Judges, can be made to rival the won ce, 
Austria (all under the same bounty stimulus); and in a much shorter period 

of the United States once well started beat 


be at han 
exceed the profits from beet-root 
und for cultivation in North America are shrinking and the value of the 


‘ore be pre- 

served for agriculture. It is already proved tin a number of States the 

ground is. fit for the growth of beet roots, and the climate does not oppose 

obstinate The farmers have become rapidly familiar with the 

requirements of the beet- root culture, and it can be foreseen that 

— y will become still more expert with the culture as it proves remunera- 
ve. 


But we must not reckon such results by years or ten years, but with sey- 
eral series — toes for although matters advance in the United States 
quicker than. where, a 


in the 6 
com ed only by a slow development. ether in 1894, or in 1905, as the 
bill this. sugarindusiry will be deprived of the bounty, 
to. give.a mortal blow to. the baet-root 
cul! The factories would not. be able with a smaller, or with no 
bounty at all, to continue the manufacture at the old prices for the roots. 
At reduced prices for roots the farmers will have no further interest in rais- 
ing them, and as it can not be ex 


the loss would come early eno 
tivation. 


thatthe States or counties will be 
disposed to continue the bounties if abandoned by the Government, so there 


would be every ability of a complete pearance of the beet-sugar 
ind in the United States as soon as the bounty shall be diminished. 
Oth however, it seems certain that we must reckon. upon a slowly 
ady: n of beet root culture in the West of the United States. 
The Journal des Fabricants de Suere of Paris also comments on adero; 
tory o about beet-sugar culture in the. United States, put forth by 
Prof. he of Germany, who visited the United States to investigate the 


zhet his conclusion, as 
not believe in the possibility of 
t 


econo: 
his predictions.” 
For our part, we can not admit that a country as extended as the United 
variations in climate 


pomen showing as many and soil and the 
on and ot enterprise. should not sueceed to great ag- 
Eee arene — 5 as 

Perhaps it will take many years, a long period of protection to attain this 


result. But has it not been the same in Germany, where, although labor 
forces are cheap, coal at alow price, in short allagricultural, industrial, and 
fiscal conditions were most favorable from the first „the beet- 
mugar industry has developed itself with an extreme slowness. 


ustrie und Zuckerhandel der Welt,” stands at present at the head of all 
sugar- countries, as well for importance of production as for per- 
fection of can claim the. title of native country of 


the 


sugar. on the world 

9 Pag export then amounted to the modest. peT of 56,120 tons. 
ured ip. needed 

forty years to appear on the market. It is true. since then rman compe- 
porn has regained the lost time, and from 1875 to 1890 the sugar exports 


1 — have risen from 58,000 eo 7: 5 tons. 

Prot. considers. to-day the tates as a “quantité n 
Ugeahle“ ars — the great sugar industry and universal 1 — 
the example of what has passed in Germany itself authorizes us to accept 
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his PA AT re BT Yori Fow persons expected after tha war 
971010 brilliant future of Snes eee 
had the least idea at that time of the surprise which it reserved 
ony ye SCE eg Te N 
Let us hope that the United States will not do likewise, and that the pre- 
dictions of the Marburg professor may be realized. 


[December 14, 1893.] 


PROFITS OF EUROPEAN BEET-SUGAR. FACTORIES, 1803, 


The German Makers have had a very 8 tor the cam- 
anang October 1, 1898: Among the dividends paid may be noted the 
ollowing: s per cent; 


+ 
Stay 20 per 15 per cent; 
Offstein, 15 per cent, with a reserve „453 marks; Hellbronn, 15 

cent; witz, 15 per cent. with a reserve fund of 200,000 marks; War. 
burg, 13.4 percent; Neuweek, 12} percent; Camburg, 12 per cent; Alt Jauer. 
11 per cent; Culmsee, 10 per cent; Rastenburg, 10 per cent, with a reserve of 
55.000 marks for new buildings; and thirteen others —.— from s per cent to 


5 per cent. In many cases large sums have been toreserve or special 
funds in addition:to these dividends. The Hildesheim refinery excep- 
tional dividends of 60 per cent for the year. Brunonis and 10 per 


centeach. 

Nordstemmen, with a capital of 525,000 marks, show net profits of 211,151 
marks (1 mark, 23.8 cents). 

Northeim, capital 1,050,000 marks, net profit, 403,588 marks; Guhran, 600,000 
capital, 181,588 net profit; Soest, with capital of 1,200,000, only halt — 
divided 24} per cent; Scholnden. 800,00 capital, 230,139: net. profit; z 
800,000-capital, 292,144 marks, and so on through the List. 

Those statesmen who are about to hinder the promotion of the beet sugar 
ind in this country should study these figures with care. 

The farmer who r: the beets and sells them to the factories is. 
also a stockholder in the sugar factories.and receives hisshare of the profits 
in addition to being paid for his beets. This last year the farmer received 
$1.60 per ton for beets and an average ot say 15 cent: dividends from his 
factory shares. This is the industry which. or a bounty system in Ger- 
many produces 1,300,000 tons of sugar this year, and makes not only the 
farmers but the whole. country prosperous and happy. This 18 also the in- 
dustry which our new-broom l lators. to sweep away from the 


shores of the United States. They may as Utry to sweep back the waves 
from rising on our shore. 


Those complainers who find fault with the American S Com- 
pany for ta an average of 9} per cent profit for di would seem 
to have better is for their occupation in Germany. Those consumers, if 
there are any, which we doubt, who think sugar is too high here can console 
themselves with the fact that they. get their refined su under the 
8 at very considerably lower prices than are paid by the 
other country in the worid, with the exception, perhaps, ot 
and Holland. Even in Great Britain the rich pay a price abeve ours for 
fancy s s made in their colonies, while here the and the poor fare 


alike and both have the best. 
We should be glad to see more desire to legislate for the beneſſt ot Ameri 
© whole country. 


cans, witha view to the future interests of 


Mr: QUAY. Mr. President, in the last change of tariff in the 
United States, when the present tariff came in force, the protec- 
tion theretofore extended both to the producer of raw. nee and 
to the manufacturer of refined was notably reduced.. The. pro- 
ducer by the change to free foreign raw sugar and a bounty todo- 
mestic sugar found his protection reduced from 2.24 cents. per 
pound to 1 to 2 cents per pound; and the refiner by the change 
to free raw sugar and a small duty on imported refined sugars 
above No. 16 Dutch Standard, saw his protection reduced from 
13 cents per pound to one-half cent on sugars from countries giv- 
ing no bounty, and to six-tenths cent per pound on those from 
the countries giving higher bounty on refined than on raw goods 
when exported. Thus the protection of the domestic refiner was 
cut down to one-third of its previous amount by a bill which en- 
larged the protection of other-manufactures. 

his cut in the protection to the Americanrefiner has already 
brought the competition of the European refiner to a point 
where, with the aid of his bounty and low wages, he is t 
able to capture our market, as is evidenced from the various 
shipments of foreign refined sugars that are being imported 
each year since the present law went into effect. 

This protection of one-half cent. per panud equal to about 124 
per cent ad valorem, isalready reduced toa point much below the 
average protection accorded to other manufactures; and while 
these continue to receive ahigher protection, further reduction 
of protection of the sugar refiner would. not only be manifestly 
unjust as compared with other interests, but would so lower the 
fence that now protects him from the bounty-fed foreign refiner 
as to give large admission to foreign sugars, and ultimately lead 
to a total destruction of the industry or its removal from our 
country. 

A tariff protection fully equal to the present very moderate 
and already much reduced import duty on refined sugars, is 
absolutely necessary to maintain this advantageous business 
among our own people, so long as the present conditions of 
foreign bounties and low foreign wages are continued to the. 
European refiner; and any future tariff (like the present law) 
should discriminate among foreign imported sugars against 
those of countries giving an export bounty to the extent of 
that bounty, since it then artificially reduces the actual cost of 
the sugar, even as made at low cost by low-priced foreign labor. 

Free raw s and abolition of the bounty would mean total 
destruction and utter extinction of the Louisiana, Texas, and 
Florida cane-sugar industries, and the strangulation almost at 


otany 
Britain 
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birth of the lately begun beet and sorghum sugar industries of 
California, Nebraska, Utah, and Kansas. 

In the State of 3 alone, approximately $75,000,000 are 
invested in the cultivation of sugar cane and its manufacture 
into sugar, employing a very large proportion of the labor in 
that State and producing annually a crop worth $20,000,000. 

This investment, under withdrawal of bounty and without re- 
po ania of tarif duty, would be almost a total loss; the land 

y remaining, its value greatly reduced by the destruction of 
a cultivation in which it finds its test usefulness and value. 

Both the cane and beet sugar industries of the country, for 
their continued welfare and growth, require the maintenance of 
a protection quite equal to that now receiyed, whether it comes 
in the form of a tariff on the foreign or a bounty on the domes- 
tic product; and while Carolina continues to receive the ex- 
tremely large protection yet retained on her rice, whereby she 
is defended against the low priced product of Asiatic wages, it 
would be a manifest injustice to take away the defenseof Louis- 
iana and other domestic sugar producers Liege the cheap 
sugar of low-priced Euro and East and West Indian labor. 

Since out of the 1, 900, 000 tons of sugar consumed by the United 
States only 270,000 tons are of domestic 5 the remain- 
ing 1,630,000 tons required for our supply must be sought in all 
parts of the world, coming to us, therefore, as sugars differing 
widely from each other in quality and appearance, ranging from 
those containing 75 per cent to others with 98 per cent of crys- 
tallizable i and i in color from the very dark brown, choco- 
late colored No. 6, to the light straw colored No. 16 Dutch stand- 
ard colors. 

With sugars of such various e imported into the coun- 
try, it is manifest, if any tariff is laid upon them, it should be a 
tariff either ad valorem, or as formerly, specific tariff adjusted 
on the respective values of the different qualities received, so 
that the cheaper grades of sugar would not be excluded by hay- 
ing to pay the same duty as higher grades. 

‘As both polarization and color are elements of value in the 
different es of raw sugar received, a tariff used on these two 
components of value would alone give exact justice to the re- 
spectiveraw sugars of different foreign countries, and permit our 
refiners to continue to draw their supplies from all countries, 
and not be confined toafew of them. This conduces to lower 
the price of refined sugar to the consumer by enabling there- 
finers to draw their supplies of the different qualities and from 
whatever countries they may at the moment be able to buy them 
most advantageously. 

Color being the chief factor of value in refined sugar, the tariff 
on these es should be imposed accordingly, as was the case 
under former tariff, where additional discriminating duties 
were laid on refined or partially refined goods, at Nos. 13, 16, 
and 20, Dutch standard of color. 

I quote a memorandum of the present and previous tariff on 
raw and refined sugars: 

Tarif of 1853. 
t b. lariscope, 1.40 cen r 8 

a! . aioe Gearen aaiitionat toting © oer cent, 
2cents per pound. 


testing 96 per cent, 2.24 cents per 


Raw sugar pound. 
No. 13 to No. 16, Dutch standard color (be: partly refined), 2.75 cents per 
pound 


No. 16 to No. 20, Dutch standard color (being refined sugar), 3 cents per 
und. 
Noe No. 20, Dutch standard color (fully refined), 3.50 cents per pound. 
Tariff of 1890. 


Raw sugar, or refined up to No. 16 Dutch standard, free. 
All — above No. 16, Dutch standard (being refined sugar), .50 cent per 


und. 
Pa sugar above No. 16, Dutch standard (imported from a country), given 
ba ew export bounty on refined than on raw, .60 cent per pound. 
unty to domestic producer of raw r: 
Allsugar testing by polariscope 90° or above, 2 cents per pound. 
All gugar testing by polariscope under 90° and not under 80°, 1.75 cents per 
pound. 


I proceed to quote several excerpts, chiefly from Messrs. Wil- 
lett & Gray's Sugar Statistical and the United States agricul- 
tural publications, showing the amount of protection now given 
torefined sugar as com with other manufactured products, 
toindicate how greatly that protection was reduced by the 
McKinley bill; and memoranda relating to some of the effects 
of tariff changes. I will ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
to read them for me. 
Mr. GALLINGER read as follows: 


PROTECTION. 


Some interesting fi are given in the annual report issued for 1892 by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the United States Treasury Department. The 
average ad valorem rate of cep A collected on refined sugar imported in 1892, 
and since April 1, 1891, was 13. cent. Previous to that date in 1891 it 
was 58.84 per cent, a reduction of 44.86 per cent be made by the McKinley 
bill, and leaving a protection of but 13.98 per cent for refiners. It is inter- 
esting to note what protection was left to other manufacturing interests. 


The average duty collected on iron and steel and its manufactures, which 
enter largely into the cost of a sugar refinery, was 55.40 per cent. 


Per cent. 

44.03 

43. 47 

33. 90 

82.60 

30. 69 

43. 69 

53. 96 

On soap and soap manufactures 27.09 
On tin and tin manufactures - 55, 00 
On tobacco and its manufactures... 101. 13 
On umbrellas, 8 Sto. 42. 27 
On varnish and its manutactures - 38.11 
On wools and wool manufacture sz .F - 78.69 
On brass and its manufactures... .... -.- 2.2.2.2 cect cece cece cn orai ence - 36,64 
On copper and its manufactures... - 58.72 
On cotton and its manufactures. - 57.33 
On earthen and china ware - 57.65 
On flax and hemp manufactures 36. 58 
On glass and glass ware 57. 23 
On gold and silver manufact 38. 04 
113.00 

30. 94 


From the foregoing it appears that refiners enjoy only a minimum protec- 
tion compared with other manufacturers, and it certainly seems most un- 
. to single them out for special attack on the ground of too much protec- 


The advantages derived from the above noted discrimination against re- 

a are ae very ap e G EA 8 
mtr: meral opinion, the prosperity of refiners is probably owing 

ina — degree to the small measure of Rroneceion accorded them, 
compared with all other manufacturers. This small protection forces econ- 
omies of management and concentration of manufacture, by means of which 
profits can only be made and dividends maintained, and prevents competi- 
tion from the building of new refineries. The low protection has now been 
in force a full year, and with the exception of a few parties who were driven 
by the new tariff out of the refining of molasses, and have turned their re- 
fineries into sugar houses, there has been no money placed for investment 
in new sugar refineries. Only an increase of the present protection will 
tempt capital into the busin and 8 of protection, as pro 
by the new Administration, leave the refining business more solidly in 
the hands of those who now E d the fleld. We merely throw out the zag: 
poson. for the consideration of those who will have reform’ onthe: 


THE SUGAR BOUNTY. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1593. 

Sır: In compliance with your request of recent date, I beg to give the fol- 
lowing expression of my views on the subject of the sugar bounty: 

The mt actual cost of the uction of beet, cane, and sorghum sugar 
in the United States is almost the same for every variety, and is perhaps a 
trifle over 4 cents a pound. The market value of the raw sugar so produced 
is about 3 cents a pound, deducting the freights. If, therefore, sugar re- 
mains on the free list, and the bounty is removed, it would cause the pro- 
ducers in this country a net loss of 1 cent a pound on every 8 of sugar 
made. The immediate result of such a policy would be the closing of every 
sugar house in the United States and the utter destruction of the sugar in- 


dustry. 

If the bounty be removed, a duty should be placed on sugar of about 13 
cents in order that the manufacture may be made profitable. 

Eight years ago, when the Department commenced its experiments in 
impro the methods of culture of sugar-produ plants, and the manu- 
facture of sugar therefrom, the actual cost of the uction of every pound 
of sugar in the United States was about 6 cents. In eight years the actual 
cost of production has been reduced 2 cents a pound, and every year, owing 
to the introduction of new methods, better agriculture, and more scientific 
treatment in the factory, the cost of production is „It is not 
difficult to forsee that in from ten to fifteen years, the time appointed by 
law for the continuation of the bounty, the cost of sugar production in this 
country would be so reduced as to render possible the manufacture of 
sugar ata profit without any protection whatever; but in the present status 
of the industry such a consummation is impossible at once. 

The sugar industry of the country, therefore, depends for its existence upon 
the wisdom of Co! in dealing with the subject. I was opposed to grant- 
ing the bounty in the first place, and made an argument before the Ways and 
Means Committee in favor ofa duty of 1} cents a pound, which was a reduc- 
tion of about 25 per cent over the rate. Such a reduction of the 
sugar duty, it is eved, would have been permanent and have left the in- 
dustry in a much more favorable situation t it is at present. 

If capitalists could be assured that the — fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment in relation to sugar would be continued, there are m millions of 
dollars which would at once be invested in the manufacture of beet sugar; 
but with the a of Congressional action which now exists, it is 
doubtful whether a singlenewfactory will be built during the coming season. 
Respectfully, 


i H. W. WILEY, Chemist. 
The Hon. SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


SUGAR IN POLITICS. 


The Committee on Ways and Means seem to have settled down to two 
0 for raising revenues, viz, an income tax or a duty on sugar. 
Bo these plans are objectionable, but there is a large class to whom the 
first is not objectionable, while there is no one in the country, man, woman, 
or child, to whom the last is not objectionable. 
‘All persons whose income is below the tax limit of 84,000 will not object to 
the otha vote again 


consumption of the best es of refined sugars have largely incre $ 
— the — rer grades which formerly under a duty were Corin by the 
la have almost disappeared from use. 
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When we had a ouy it was always regulated on the different grades of 
Taw sS toan eq tion of an ad valorem basis, by which means the 
lower grades of sugar were made available within the means of the laboring 
classes, and those who could afford to use the best refined sugars paid a 
higher tax to the Government on them, but under the present proposal of 
anoff-hand, all round duty of 1 cent per pound on all raw sugars regardless 
of their first cost, the low grade East and West India Musco- 
vados, from which will be made the lower grades of refined for the poor 
man's use will pay a duty to the Government of over 50 per cent ad valorem, 
while the centrifugal sugars for the rich man’s ulated will pay less 

discriminating tax against the poor man of 


than 33 per cent ad valorem, a 
over 17 per cent. 

Whenever a change in the tariff on sugar has been contemplated, and a 
uniform duty pro d, this on gra feature of it has always come to the 
front and defea the plan, and it will no doubt beso in case before 
the bill can get through Cougress. 


The common le of the country have been fighting for free sugar ever 
since the war, SA . to de obliged not only to give itup after RANAR had 
a taste of it, but to be selected as special subjects of taxation to the extent 
of 17 per cent more than the rich men will be hard to bearand will not bring 
votes to the party. 
it is suggested to reduce the present tection of refiners from 13 
per cent ad valorem (which is the present equivalent of the duty on refined 
sugar) to 64 per cent ad valorem or one-fourth cent per pound, and the rea- 
son given for this is that it will ruin the sy cree he am That it will accom- 
plish this object there is little reason to doubt, but what is to happen, or 
‘what will be the price of sugars, whenthisruin is accomplished is unknown, 
wiring tne Toot POA — paign year it isquite possible that fin 
6 last sugar cam year poss: at sugar refiners 
would not have been ruined even if the duties on refined sugar was butone- 
fourth cent per pound, for the reason that the European sugar crops were 
small and barely sufficient for the European consumption. Yet notwith- 
standing this fact a moderate amount of foreign refined sugar found its way 
TOEO Som — 5 paign he 1 dif t. Th 
e coming sugar cam year the case ts quite differen ere 
will be some 250,000 tons more cane s available for the United States, 
which will leave over 500,000 tons surplus from European crops not 
required for European consumption and having no outlet but for America, 
g0 that it is an absolute certainty that a ve cog shpat of foreign re- 
fined sugars will come into the United Sta ti year notwithstanding 
the present protection of 13 per cent. Businesstoa considerable extent has 


already been done in this direction. Wich the protection on refined reduced 
one-half it is almost equally certain that the desired ruin of American re- 
finers will be accomp) 


It must be borne in mind thatall European 88 give a handsome 
ike or bounty to all their refiners who will enter into competition with 

. — 5 cents 100 ds bount; l ulated 

ermany r pounds bounty on all gran’ sugars 
exported. From this must d be deducted 13} cents per 100 pounds, which the 
have to pay on raws, which is equal to 15 cents per 100 pounds on refined, 
he net bounty 6} cents per 100 pounds on granulated. 

Again, to rescind the bounty on home production of sugar is a very good 
my to destroy an industry which this country is now much in need of, and 
which promises in the course of time, and with a moderate expenditure at 
the outset, to make us independent of the rest of the world for our sugar sup- 
ply, to a very considerable extent. 

foreign competitors see the danger to their industries from the con- 
tinuance of a bounty law, and it will be a mark of consideration for them if 
We will rescind it at once before the industry has progressed far enough to 
command for itself proper recognition from our statesmen. 

To be sure, the only way in which the beet-sugar industry of Europe has 
succeeded has been through bounty laws, in operation for a long term of 

ears, but now that they have su ed, and are able to raise sage sugar 

‘or their own use and 500,000 tons for America, they do not like to have the 
American Government give the ra of this amount of sugar to our own 
farmers, instead of paying annually $150,000,000 abroad for our entire sugar 


supply. 

Fhe true facts are that the new Administration finds the sugar question, 
as it now stands, so admirably adjusted for the benefit of the producers, 
manufacturers, and consumers that it is almost, if not absolutely, impossi- 
ble to make any change whatever in it without losing votes for the party 
that makes the ch: „ hence the advice given in a recent editorial of the 
New York World to “let sugar alone” is most excellent and applicable to 


the situation. 
[July 13, 1893.] 
TARIFF. 


Congress assembles August 7 in extra session, and our Was ton 
friends say that the indications now are that it will be one of Harappan ein 
sessions ever known. As soon as the silver question is of, the 
tarif question will be most prominent. Respecting Federal taxation, the 
difference between the two parties may be stated as follows: The position 
of the Democratic party, as defined by the Chicago platform, upon which 
the overwhelming 1 of 1892 was ned, is: First. Ascertain the 
value of the goods to be imported. Second. Ascertain the amount of reve- 
nue to be SAA from imports for the expense of the Government, Third. 
Fix the rate and collect it without discrimination, ference, or partality; 
anything unjustifiable and unconstitutio: and invades the rights 
of the citizen, and is unlawful as well as undemocratic. That is clear and 
va pap shear and what the Chicago platform declared and what the peo- 
ie approved. 
Dns 8 ition is diametrically different. Tariff duties should 
not be levied for the mere 8 of revenue, but 3 with a view of 
promoting and protecting American manufacturers and mechanics from 
unfavorable foreign competition. The Republicans say that it is one of the 
wers and duties of a Government to 1 the people who maintain it 
om unfair foreign competition, as well as from hostile foreign invasion. 
The people, through their representatives, impose the taxes on goods enter- 
into American ports from other countries, and they have the right (and 
it is natural that they should exercise it) so to impose those duties that the 
interests of Americans will be favored, and the interests of foreign rivals in 
the same industries or pursuits discriminated against. That is the Repub- 
lican doctrine, and the tariff policy now in operation in the United States. 
In changing the tariff from the Republican tothe Democratic position dur- 
the co session of Congress, it will be interesting to note what can 
or can not be done with ar, which can y classed as at present 
within the strict limits of the Republican policy, for the Republicans, in 
their revision of the tariff by the McKinley bill, placed raw sugars on the 
free list, and reduced the protection of refiners from 59 poe cent to 14 per 
cent, while leaving a protection to other manufacturers offrom 3) to 113 per 
cent. It would seem from this that the Republicans left nothing for the 
tic y to take away from sugar, and it remains to be seenif they 
will venture t6 put a tax upon the entire American people by adding a duty 
to the cost of sugars to consumers, 


(December 1, 1893.] 


TARIFF. 


We tthe ar schedule of the bill as made by the Committee on Wa 
and Means of the House of Representatives. In order to become a law 
bill must pass the House and the Senate and be ed by the President. 
The bill to take effect, if passed, on March 1, 1894. Any bill emanating 
from this committee can be more easily passed in the House than in the Sen- 
ate, so that no opinion can be formed now of the ultimate outcome of the 
bill, except to say that its provisions are very 3 to a most impor- 
tant, if not the most important, American manufacturing industry. This 
fact alone would seem sufficient to require a change of its conditions before 
it becomesa law. 

This bill leaves raw sugars free, as before, which is what the country ex- 
powi and has been thankful for under the McKinley act. Cheapsugar has 

en an everyday blessing throughout the land. It will continue to be so, 
provided a 7 is continued to American refiners, so that the 
trade shall notdrift into unsettled and uncertain conditions from irregular 
and unknown supplies or shortages of foreign sugars thrown on the market 
or withdrawn from the market, when least . thus making America 
the e ground ot foreign refined when there are surpluses to be dis- 

of and subject to possible expansion of 2 at other times to the 

etriment of consumers, result unsettled and fluctuating markets in 

place of the very notable regularity of prices under the present law, which 
proved . to both grocers and consumers. 

Under the new law it is by no means improbable that the wholesale gro- 
cers might have to step down and out. 

We have no hesitation in saying that a protection of one-fourth cent 
per pound is entirely 1 to prevent the trade from being in a con- 
stant turmoil of uncertainty. But one-fourth cent per pound duty on re- 
fined is not protection“ of one-fourth cent per pound for the: reason that 
Germany pays refiners 21} cents per 100 pounds on all granulated 5 — ex- 

rted, and as the refiners pay the raw beet manufacturer the equivalent of 

5 cents per 100 pounds the bounty or atte is 6} cents per 100 pounds to 
be deducted from the one-fourth cent beg di saya — against Ger- 
man refiners of 18} cents per 100 pounds tead of cents. But this pro- 
tection may bs s further reduced if we ignore the German refiner and go 
to the raw beet sugar manufacturer in Ge . His sugar house 13 
adapted, or can be, to make either raw sugars or refined sugars direct from 
the raw beets by one continued process. he makes raw sugar hereceivesa 
certain bounty, while if he makes refined sugar for rt he receives a cer- 
tain other bounty, which is said to give him a better net result than 6} cents 
per 100 pounds. The present protection is the equivalent of 13 per cent, the 
one-fourth cent reduces it to6 per cent, and the actual protection of 18} 
cents reduces it to 4} per cent. 

If anyt! more than this statement is required to show the injustice of 
this protection, itcan be found in other parts of the tariff bill which taxes 
all the materials, machinery, implements, etc., which enter into a sugar re- 
finery anywhere from 20 to 30 per cent or more; and further, we are unable 
to find any other manufacturing industry that the bill reduces toanywhere 
near 4} or 6 per cant of protection. The sugar schedule can scarcely be 
called tariff for revenue only,” but is rather an attack u a selected in- 
dustry for other than tariff motives, and as such will vs decided oppo- 
sition in one or other of the Houses of Congress. 

We wish to impress this fact upon the minds of ee: 

In framing the sugar schedule the Ways and Means Committee could not 
have had in mind to limit the possible injury to the American refiners to 
such injury as would result from putting theminclose competition with the 
refiners of other parts of the world, for the committee, in prep the 
schedules for such materials as are indispensable to the construction of a 
refinsry, have made the rates of duties prohibitory. 

So that the sugar schedule of the tariff bill forces American refiners to 
compete with the world in their manufacture, while other schedules of the 
pill close the door for the construction and operating of refineries in America 
as cheaply as in other countries. 

The report is just received that a great many new sugar factories are be- 
ing erectedin Germany. In one state alone seven new factories are nearly 
completed. Factories can be built for at least 30 per cent less cost in Ger- 
many than in America, and can be operated at 50 per cent less cost of labor, 
as compared with wages paid here. 

As to the bounty clause, it is made as it is to let down easy all those who 
have money already invested in the business of cane and beet-sugar culture, 
but itis not intended to increase the beet-sugar industry of the land by a 


le new factory. 
This grand national enterprise must struggle until more favorable na- 
tional legislation becomes possible by a change of the A tration. In 


the meantime there is sufficient left of the bounty to bridge over such a — 
riod, and the industry will very likely make some slight progress even under 
the present outlook. 
One point gained is that the worst is known, and all ho are interested can 
with their plans, having the assurance that if any further changes 
are made they will be for the benefit of the industry. 


[December 7, 1893.] 


TARIFF, 


Canada is very close to the United States, and sugar trade over the border 
is quite likely to be inadequately protected if the Wilson bill sses. A 
duty of eight-tenths cent or 80 cents per 100 pounds is collected on all re- 
fined sugar imported into Canada, but the United States will charge but 
one-quarter cent per pound, or 25 cents per 100 pounds duty on refined im- 
ported from Canada. Now, Chicago and other large American markets are 
nearer to Montreal than to New York, and we would like to hear from our 
Canadian friends whether they may not be able to pay the duty and save the 
25 cents per 100 pounds in freight or other ways. e rather t they can. 
In any event, it is rather hard upon our home industry to jeopardize it so 
closely as that. If Canada thinks it well to have a duty of eight-tenths cent 
per pound against American refined, then the United States surely ought 
to have a duty of eight-tenths cent per pound against Canadian refined. 

If not, why not? 

he 3 must not overlook Canada in arranging the sugar 
schedule. 

There seems to be a sentiment abroad that the sugar refiners are exagger- 
ating the situation in order to affect Congress, but this is entirely wrong; 
the injury possible under the Wilson bill is all that isclaimed, and the limit 
of the ury is impossible to estimate, for new adverse features of it are 
constantly being developed. In this connectionwe may showanother. Un- 
der the present tariff system there have been imported into Chicago from 
Germany a considerable quantity of granulate e which did pee ge 
through any United States seaport, but came from rmany into Canada 
and passed through Canada in bond, paying duty on arrival at Chicago. Of 
course it went that way because freight from Germany to Chicago via Can- 
ada was less than via New York. 

Now, inasmuch as the duty on refined from Germany does not exceed 18} 
cents per 100 pounds under the Wilson bill, what is there to prevent a com 


* 
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DAON Raye pee ponent wale weg ed ey peta go refiners to pay 
secure an immense trade in sugar with the interior 


this small amo 

mob ee — to the eee injury, not . of os 2 —.— but of our 
es, our railro: merchants? no’ no - 

Will some member of the Ways and Means please This would be 
cana Sige ee po Sa tion prope The fact is 
thatscarely a shadow of the injury to be done the sugar trade of this coun- 
. cont 100 pounds yet been 
thought of by anyone outside of th and by few withinit. The sugar 
ule “eo injure thereiners alone, but very many interests 


— near to our Pacific coast, and has the cheapest 
labor and produces the oe sugar on the face of the earth with the ex- 
ception of China has sugar refineries, and has sent refined sugar to 
San at the tariff. 

About 100,000 tons lison bil wil enable Chins to furnish an he 


Af 
The advice of the ad ng York World grows moreand more pertinent to the 


situation. Let sugar 
898800 5 Taw el —_- a cent per 
protection to refiners and 2 cents per pound bo roducers is 
the very best sugar schedule for these United States dr in ar ts sugar in 
[January 18, 1804.] 
TARIFF EFFECTS. 


eee lantation of Louisiana it is not necessary to 
5 
Wees a 
will do the rest. Lowering th 
but lowering them to the iy of 
on 


Ẹ 
B 
3 
i 
; 
Ẹ 
£ 


BS 
a 
7 
0 
5 


refined were imported in 
3 this first statement that the 


1 


N 
Theantici 


the refiners of that country by one-half. At presen sugar 
ported tree of — 2 up to Dutchstandard No, 16, but above this a duty ot one · 
cent per pound is charged. The o proposal to to reduce this to one-fourth 

cent per pound is strongly resented by refin: 
— roposed one-fourth cent per pound or 13. 2d. per cwt.—too 
tinental granulated enjo: 

would, however, enable the British re: 
ufactures in ted S 


1,275,250 tons, and make wing vo statement of the effect of 
free trade u refiners: “T. have been refineri 
workin the allof them in Greenock. . 
have been or less disman and one, with modern machinery, 
been silent since 1891. There are two old refineries in Glasgow which Sieve 
not been worked for wellnightwenty years." This is a sample of the entire 
industry of the United om, and an object lesson of what the 
Wilson „ refiners and sugar producers of Amer - 
ica. ‘*Letsugar alone.“ 
“LET SUGAR ALONE." 
S —— . ite morning at 
— — ag 6 5 98 
amountof the duty, and ry body will 
is so cheap that there is no no room or any 5 or to to come o ithe — 
mcer Of raw sugar, e American producer ee, it alland 8 
every day that he ita 8 object lesson in favor of 907 po- 


they do so the chances are largely in Noe of China pa: g the duty by re- 
a the cost of the tea to the equivalent ce. A duty of 5 cents per 
poun 6 produce over 000,000 of —.——. eg as 

much as a cent a pound duty on sugar, but there is no comparing er- 


ence in moral effect upon the country and the political ee DATIS. 
[January 25, 1894.] 
THE “OBJECT LESSON” AT WORK. 


Bowl, one of the sugar-planters’ organs ot ees the editor 
of whist has bean lite: Democrat, sa — ender try is in the 
most critical political tion in its wh 3 Because 
planters are constantly clamo for 8 tor sugar (an absolute ne- 
cessity) while they have constantly voted for free trade for kindred indus- 
tries which need and should have protection.” 

The morning after the election we said in our letter to the Louisiana 
Planter, Tho election may besummed up as a most disastrous blow to the 
furtherance of the home sugar industry and a magnificent boon for the 
Spe —.— producer in any country,” and we have seen no reason since 


mers 
— 8 bea enipe State at the next election. 
On 3 the Houseof Re 


pon eg ay merece to the follo 28 a —— 
5 8 e out paragra; on schedule E, and 
insert the following: “That so much of the act entitled ‘An act to reduce 


e payment of bounty to the 8 of sugar from beets, sorgh 
sugar cane, grown by the United S or from maple sap prod 
Michta tho United Sta tates, be, and the same hereby is, to take effect 


suri, T 3 So po: 
— . production nn ype sit 
snail amendment was also adopted placing all sugars, raw and refined, on 


A 1 resent sition and ospects of the sugar sched- 
ule is about as fo £ = z 8 


France out of French onial raw sugars, 
vantage over America than that of Germany. At present France es no 
granulated sugars, but the House bill will bea great inducement to begin its 


ceded that the Louisiana sugar indust: 3 or se- 
te Finance 

ducers. There is ea income tax in the bill that is causing ——.— It 
ers of the Senate and be continued in force ane a var com ane of the one- 


manufacture for America. 
The House bill also does away with the . and it must bo con- 
riously crippled 2 The Dill aa acer gone to the 
Committee, and it is an anxious time with refiners and home sugar 8802 fet 
kept in the bill then Louisiana and all sugar refiners hope and expect tha’ 
the bounty law will be looked upon as a contract by the constitutional —— 
ourth cent per pound — on refined 
proposed by the Ways sans Comte, wil 
offset to the bounties p 


would also not inte 23 tho 5 — ä which some nations 
ae. beginning to question the the United States to play fast 


ered as a source of revenue, and it seems to be ey ee that 
an average duty of 1 cent per pound will be races. on 
3 law be annulled by mutual consent. 
C the 1 cent duty. As all the con- 
sumed tes are of foreign prod n, with the ex on ot 
about 250,000 tons, it does not really matter as a qmasiinn ot revenus how the 
an is applied. The same 3 will come rs an even duty of 1 cent 
will come from a 


sugar, regardless of quality or grade, as 
rary adjusted to an ad valorem basis for the differing grades — oo 
of raws and refined, but all together ayeraging i cent per pound on the entire 
importations. The latter can be easily Jans — for years the revenue de- 
rived from sugar thus adjusted averaged 2 ts per pound, and one-half of 
those same duties would give 1 cent per pen 
The Senate Committee's recommendation of 1888, which we 15 
herewith, shows how this was once by that committee. 
It is no detriment to the Government revenue, therefore, in collec! 
cent per pound ig aaa so 5 it that it shall not 5 either Lo 
diana or the refining industry, and at the same time give the consumer 
saoao of the lower cost of r sugar made from the low-grade raw 
of the Eastand West Indies, which pay the smaller 9 5 
ither free raw with free 2 — ori Lenn duty on both raws and 
refined regardless of quality, would the sugar industries of the 
United States without a dollar more — 5 — the revenue than is obtain- 
able by a fair ae that would continue the sugar Industries on a 
satisfactory basis for producers and consumers. 


[February 1, 1894.] 
GETTING READY FOR AMERICA. 


The Berlin Zuckerindustrie, January 12, 1804, says: In Germany twen 
nine new aaron Toa are projected for the next campaign AA pee 


already cons 
[February 8, 1894.] 
THE MILLS BILL. 
As Mr. M1115 is assisting the Senate Finance Committee to frame a sugar 


scheduls, it will be interes tonote that the following sugar tariff was 
recommended by the Senate Finance Committee in its report on the Mills 
bill in rig et 1888. If a duty is to be levied on sugar, some such bill as 
ver mt ht now prove to be as fair as any that can be devised. 

sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in 1 tank bottoms, sir- 
ups aoe cane juice or of beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and 
concentrated molasses: 


Duty, Duty, 
Polariscope test ets. per 1b, Polariscope test: ets. per iv, 
Þ 
2 8 
74 1.00 
76 1.08 
78 1.04 
-80 1.06 
82 1.08 
84 1.10 
80 1.12 
88 1.14 
80 1.16 
2 1.18 
DIES —: as oE pubeapieis 1.20 
above No. — Dutch standard and not above No, 16 Dutch stand - 
d, 1. cents per 
ans su 3 — Ne. 185 — Dutch standard and not above No. 20 Dutch stand- 
ard, 1.625 cents eror 
Ail sugars a re Ne. 80 20 Dutch standard. 2 cents per pound. 
Molasses not . 56° by the 


polariscope, free. 
Molasses above 58° by the polariscope, 4 cents per gallon. 


t years 
years of the 5 and its successors show tn average difference of 
043 cents per 
Mr. QUAY. The table alluded to in the extract which the 


Senator from New Hempshire has just concluded reading is of 
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Comparative quotations of raus and raſined, 1880-1598—Continued. 
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(February 8, 1894.] 
Comparative quotations of raus and refined, 1880-1893. 


adjusted to net cash prices, by Willett & Gray.] 
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some length. It is in tabulated form, 
of the Senate I will print it in my remarks without 
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097 
088 
251 
250 
255 
999 
.035 
130 
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091 
072 
991 
846 
087 
430 
340 
142 
302 
279 
153 
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I ask the Senator from New Hampshire to read the statement 
I now hand him. 
Mr. GALLINGER read as follows: 


[February 23, 1894.] 
THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. 

The “wild statements with which the country has been poisoned and ex- 
cited for years, and which fi: were used on the floor of Congress to pro- 
cure the passage of the free sugar amendment, are ciently ex- 
posed by tables of quotations recently published by us of prices of raws and 
refined from 1880 to 1893, inclusive.” 

The statement was made by Mr. WARNER that the sugar trust has ex- 
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normally secured 
has “exacted ™ 1.033 cent per pound average margin 


eight years ot , bad, and indifferent trade toge 
ng the threeyears of the 


ing 
and some authority, for e ri statement that the manufacturing profit 
from the refining of sugar b; e American Sugar Refining Company, has 
not exceeded the average of .33 of acent per pound, or, say, one-third of a 
cent per pound, for the past three years. 

profit is less than the advance that has taken place in the price of 
sugars of the world, in consequence of the tariff tation in Congress. 
With some 600,000 tons larger crop of sugars than are required for the cam- 
paign year for consumption, the p: of centrif has already risen from 
their normal value to I per pound at the be of the cam to 3%, 
cents 8 or .437 of a cent per pound advance, more than .33 of a 
cent of which is directly owing to tariff agitation, which has produced ex- 
citement and unwarranted expectation in the minds of sugar producers 
everywhere, while on the contrary it is no longer possible for refiners to ad- 
vance prio correspondingly, and they are quite unable to find a market 
for their product ateven 25 cents, or one-fourth of a cent per pound profit. 

Even at this difference, the American Sugar Refining Company have a 
large accumulation of refined sugar, and have closed one 1 house, and 
others may follow, and the business of the country is such that a smaller 
rather than a larger difference must result. Under such a state of t t 
is evident that the present dividends on the common stock are not likely to 
be maintained, and stockholders may as wel) make up their minds now to 
receive at the rate of not exceeding 8 per cent per annum for their dividend 
early in March. Should the free refined sugar amendment finally pass, this 
rate can hardly be maintained, for even the lowest difference between raws 
and refined for any month of any year from 1880 to 1893 can not be main- 
tained against German granulated. 

German granulated is for sale now at 3.60 cents 
bond in New York of as good quality asthe American, and this with raw 
rte bind both cane and beet, are at the same parity of 3.25 cents, hence the 
difference between raws and refined is reduced to .35 cents per pound when 
putin competition with under either free sugars, or 1 cent per 
pound duty on both raws and refined. 


Mr. QUAY Lask the Senator from New Hampshire to read 
a table showing the importations of sugar for a series of years 
at the ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
The distribution of refined sugars is also shown. 

Mr. GALLINGER read as follows: 


per pound net cash in 


Table showing the importations of sugar for a series of years at the poris of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and distribution of refined sugar. 


NEW YORK. 


1892. 
X Tons, Tons. 
52, 543 54, 099 57, 429 
66, 176 39, 769 65, 846 
111,563 90, 559 89, 626 
73, 563 $4,790 101, 903 
70, 925 84, 820 112, O41 
59, 800 71, 237 72, 139 
69, 049 66, 708 22. 522 
34, 459 48, 347 54, 518 
88, 560 56,777 43, 786 
75, 885 71, 062 42,313 
91, 353 26, 793 55, 492 
67, 340 82, 179 56, 466 
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88883888885 
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151, 285 


1885. 


U 


FE 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
57, 341 57, O41 59, 699 50, 114 42, 294 58, 124 52, 
54, 004 31, 947 47,349 49, 054 84, 168 57, 277 64, 218 
68, 727 56, 298 70,788 80, 972 82, 338 102, 586 85,718 
100, 398 84, 865 70, 963 123, 023 83, 622 98, 073 74, 812 
87, 407 77, 114 77, 004 124, 318 94, 731 112, 738 122, 034 
61,586 61,057 68, 273 88, 392 89, 646 73,086 74, 308 
64, 763 81,019 60, 524 49, 881 96, 000 67, 148 66, 109 
48, 587 67,730 45, 905 59, 950 71.824 53, 814 52, 612 
37,130 34,491 54, 493 35, 006 56, 854 40, 621 38, 675 
35, 923 40, 841 41, 308 38, 502 38, 038 40, 247 34,774 
88, 857 30, 868 32, 482 40, 061 47, 209 42, 500 45,799 
49, 694 35, 883 67, 095 44, 366 51, 101 60, 823 34, 808 
704, 507 659, 154 695, 783, 699 837, 415, 806, 517 748, 729 
65, 983 51,797 48, 894 56, 280 52, 776 71,002 60, 477 
61,879 31, 503 6, 761 55, 042 66, 316 55. 175 55, 880 
63,560 70, 872 52, 637 86, O71 68, 305 80, 685 66, 652 
97,149 90, 468 52, 801 99, 442 62, 860 88, 370 66, 839 
71, 992 70, 904 57, 061 85, 087 63, 968 87, 635 65, 093 
57, 076 56, 224 69, 026 60, 532 79, 911 61,010 62, 238 
69, 748 64, 088 83, 652 62, 850 78, 482 61, 959 66, 855 
58, 073 67, 295 73, 594 70, 340 83, 763 '71, 228 69, O41 
46, 140 44.548 72, 699 75, 030 67, 751 81,816 58, 662 
41,988 44,617 47,173 75,525 58, 955 50, 928 68, 410 
34, 086 47,912 45, 144 50, 831 52, 575 48, 923 42, 059 
45, 437 36, 651 70, 483 50, 849 00, 541 66, 827 44, 765 
676, 879 709, 925 $27, 879 796, 203 825, 558 727,877 


¥ Tons. Tons. 

5, 454 3, 802 8,021 
15,767 14, 890 12,505 
14, 872 20, 882 795 
22, 369 19, 388 18, 989 
25,772 31,554 , 065 
17, 697 1 20, 820 20,011 

8.510 18, 20, 467 16, 
17, 243 13, 15, 757 20,748 
10, 066 13, 17, 825 8,544 
12,758 14, 10, 552 5, 800 

4,537 5, 11,712 9,400 

3,217 4, 9, 328 4, 807 
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Table showing the importations of sugar for a series of years at the ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, etc.—Continued. 
Boston—continued. 


Months. 


Distribution. Tons. Tons. Ton 


8. ‘ons. Tons. 
TTT ——T—T—T—T————— 8. 493 4,568 9, 364 4, 389 11, 352 
February 13, 459 11, 974 7, 361 11,391 8, 859 
March 17,731 27, 646 15, 893 5, 953 25, 455 
April 15, 24, 722 14, 432 17, 939 17, 926 
May 21, 164 20, 320 15, 985 27,032 22, 269 
June 25,917 24,610 18,240 10, 385 20, 454 
225 1% ka| een] Em 1 15 

ugus a 

m 19, 675 3, 457 15, 036 27 12,143 
October ..... 24,513 15, 647 6, 900 12, 392 
November 8,717 426 8,978 10, 148 
f eee Eat eek eee y 14,549 5, 258 4,934 
TA bins bees Conus E E Da i. 188, 602 198, 482 147,181 182,779 
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7 vn 2 ns, 
68, 386 
58, 838 958 
123, 468 168, 374 
82,742 80, 259 
185 ais 
51.809 59, 404 
58, 048 42; 375 
042, 
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Table shewing the imporiations of sugar for a series of years at the ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, etc.—Continued. 
TOTAL FOUR PoRTS—continued. 


Distribution. 


1, 425, 610 


Tons. 


3 
8 


88, 583 80, 150 
70, 830 74. 
111,985 105, 826 
118, 971 93, 117 
121, 155 98, 919 
95; 270 94, 025 
82, 667 91, 842 
96, 347 98, 525 
109, 671 82, 663 
71, 788 83, 230 
66, 57, 906 
87, 180 53, 252 
1,105,122 | 1,116,133 | 1,121,012 | 1,013, 965 


SUGAR CROPS OF THE WORLD. 


In the following table we have aimed to include the entire sugar produc- 
tion of all the countries of the world, including those crops which have 
heretofore been Ignored in statictics, but which have grown to amount in 
total to some 250,000 tons. The f S include local consumptions of home 
1 wherever known, and will be corrected weekly With latest in- 

or mation. We invite criticism or corrections by friends in any sugar-pro- 
ducing country. 


Willak & Gray's estimates of cane-sugar crops, February 8, 1894. 


250, 060 218, 725 

300 500 

841,000 | 1,006, 424 

50,000 | 70,000 

52, 000 50, 993 

60,000 52, 677 

25, 000 27,557 

24,000 30,000 

34,000 20,000 

2 42, 000 46,000 

Danish West es: Ne 9,000 10, 000 

Haitiand Santo Domingo 20, 000 24,000 

Lesser Antilles, not named above 8,000 10, 000 

MGSIOO 2b. REE 2,000 2, 000 
Central America: 

Salvador 500 500 

Ni 200 —T—TT—T—— RA 5⁰⁰ 500 

Ro 8 onduras (Belize) 2⁰⁰ 200 

uth America; 
uiana Demerara) 120,000 075 
5 a » „ 4,000 099 


Dutch Guiana (Surinam) 
ulana 


—ͤ— ᷑ũ — — a a a 


Total in Asla 
Australia ie Formenn 


Total in Australia and Polynesia 
Africa: 


Total cane-sugar production. 
Total beet-sugar production (Licht) 


Total cane and beet-sugar production... 
Estimated increase in the world's production. 


3, 450, 500 | 3, 119, 100 | 3, 232, 061 
3. 841, 000 2 48 815 2 801.20 


7,291,500 6, 547, 515 981 
743, 988 6, 6, 733, 


[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


Tuesday, May &, 1894. 


Mr. QUAY, The other day, Mr. President, in briefly men- 
tioning the sugar refining industry of Philadelphia and its rela- 
tion to other industries, and in the cursory glance at the cane 
and beet-root cultivation for the manufacture of domestic raw 
sugar now fairly begun in our country, I only touched upon the 
more salient points, as it would be beyond my compass to give 
explicit det of the industry in each refinery or complete ac- 
counts of subsidiary lines of business. 

Before closing my remarks on this particular branch of the 
tariff question, however, I would draw attention to the two or 
three most important points which the investigation of this in- 
dustry discloses. 

The organization of the much abused sugar trust has resulted 
in giving refined sugar to the consumer at a very low range of 
prices and at a much lower price than that paid by the consumer 
or refined sugar in the large beet-sugar producing countries of 

urope. 

The grocer in America buys his granulated sugar to-day at 
about 4.18 cents per pound net cash, and distributes it at about 
4.44centsperpound. In the three great beet-sugar countries of 
Europe the same class of sugar is distributed at prices equiva- 
lent in our money to 5¢ cents per pound in Germany, 5§ cents per 
pound in Austria, and 9.6 cents per pound in France. 

This cheapness in prices to the consumer results not only by 
some economy through the concentration of business in large 
and improved factories under uniform direction, but also by the 
concentrated use of large capital and skillful direction of long 
continued and omplen business experience in securing supplies 
of the raw material on very advantageous terms. Thecomplete 
control and skillful handling of foreign markets secures cheap 
raw sugar, enabling correspondingly cheap refined sugar. 

Would it be wise to return to the old status of separation and 
to drive it out of the American market and surrender it to the 
foreign producer? It is only the elimination of competition to 
buy in foreign countries that has deprived him of the power of 
advancing values, so easily effected under former conditions, in 
his own interest, but which to the consumer in this country would 
be the reverse of advan’ us, since all refiners’ products would 
advance in consequence of the higher prices demanded by for- 
eign countries for supplies of raw sugar. 

The sugar trust, thus far at least, has proved a benefit and not 
a detriment to the American consumer, and the fact of consoli- 
dation is no reason why it should be stricken down. 

Would it be wise to pass such legislation as would close up or 
diminish this industry even if temporarily the price of refined 
sugar could be further decreased by such a policy? The de- 
crease could only be of trifling extent and of temporary contin- 
uance. It would be soon followed by increased prices exacted 
by the sellers of foreign refined sugar, just as soon as any such 
unwise legislation had produced its effect in crippling the 
American refiner and causing him to lose control of the foreign 
raw market; and the transfer of the refining industry, whether 

tial or total, would remove from ourselves to others a large 
Rela of employment for our laborers in this and its allied indus- 
tries. 

If our object is to preserve this industry to our own country 
and our own laborers protection should extend at least a little 
beyond the advantage given to the foreign refiner by 5 
bounty, whereby the actual cost of the article is artificially de- 
creased, added to the further advantage of a much lower priced 
labor and lower cost of machinery and factories used in produc- 
ing the refined product abroad. That all these advantages to 
the foreign refiner are together equivalent to the present pro- 
tection of one-half to three-fifths cents per pound is shown by 


the continued importations of refined sugar from Europe since 
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the McKinley tariff reduced the protection to this limit. Be- 
fore ciosin I invite attention to letters received by me from 
Memphis, Tenn., Baltimore, Md., and other places which I will 
read to show how the proposed legislation is regarded. 

I will first read an article which appeared on the 9th of last 
February in the Appeal-Avalanche, a pectic papar of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., the home, I believe of the distinguished Senator 
who is in command of the forces on the other side of this Cham- 
ber in the attack on American industries. This article was for- 
warded to me by a business firm of Memphis, the letter of trans- 


mittal reading as follows: 
MEMPHIS, TENN., February 10, 1894. 
DEAR SIR; Kindly give the attached article your attention, as itiis of vital 


tance to the 9 now before your honorable body. All the agri- 
tural and manufacturing industries of the Western, Central, and South- 
eastern States are interested. 


Yours, truly, 


Hon. MATTHEW S. QUAY, 
United States Senator, Washington D. C. 
I ask the Secretary to read the article from the Ap 
lanche, if the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS 


object. 
‘The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
If there be no objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


-Ava- 


SUGAR-PLANTERS ARE ALARMED—WILL CANE CULTURE BE RUINED WITH 
NEITHER BOUNTY OR DUTY?—IT WILL BE, ACCORDING TO THE OPINION 
OF LOUISIANA CANE-GROWERS—SPEEDY ACTION URGED IN LAYING THEIR 


CASE BEFORE THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


The sugar 

8,415,100 tons Was cane sugar and 8,770,000 beet sugar, the latter madechiefiy 
from beets produced in Europe. The 1 of sugar imported into this 

from abroad was valued at 8123. 741, 00d, equal to $3.25 per capita, and 
an increase over the previous year of $15,088.51). The quantity of sugar pro- 
duced in this country last year was 260,000 tons, of which 20,000 tons were 
made from bests. The wapo Louisiana last year was 226,000 tons and 340,- 
000 barrels of molasses of gallons each. e Hawallan production last 
75 was 140,000 tons, and nearly all of it was shipped to the United States 


‘or consumption. 

Over $1,500,000 of S; rand molasses, chiefly produced in Louisiana, was 
sold last year in the Memphis market, the number of barrels of sugar dis- 
ae of exceeding 80,000, The sales would have been considerably increased 

t for a delay or hitch in the bounty disbursements early in the season, b 
which shipments to this market were considerably hampered and delayed. 
As much as 110,000 barrels of sugar was sold here two years * In return 
a large volume of Tennessee products are annually shipped sold for con- 
sumption in the sugar-producing area. 

Acomity of interest therefore prevalls between the people of Tennessee 
and other Southern States and the sugar-growing State of Louisiana. The 
agricultural people of Tennessee sell a vast quantity of cowpeas, produced 
1 in the eastern part of Tennessee, to the of Louisiana for fer- 


The sugar-planters of Louisiana use every year about 75, 000 bags of these 
cowpeas for Tertilizing 8 about 309, bushels, of which the State 
turnis about 50 per cent, and Virginia and Geo the bal- 
ance. Besides these pease a large quantity of cotton-seed meal is used an- 
nnually, in which all the Southern cotton-producing States equally are inter- 
ested, for while some of the Southeastern cotton States are too far off to 
gu large Louisiana demand for cotton-seed meal, the fact that the 
Louisiana sugar-planters buy in the spring large quantities of meal from 
the nearer States, enhances the value of the product elsewhere, so that all 
reap the benefit of this liberal use. The Western States are largely inter- 
ested in the s -producing State of Louisiana and the s -planters, on 
account of the blood bone and other fertilizers used in mak sugar. 

For cowpeas, cotton-seed meal, and Western fertilizers are necessary an- 
nual expenses as is the fuel used under the boilers to raise steam for th 
sugar house. The Western States are also largely interested in the welfare of 


is 
t from other States. In fact, 8 a State in the Union 
ow of the Pacificand mining States but should feel a keen interest in 
the welfare of the Louisiana sugar industry, for all supply some tothe 
planter for the production of sugar, besides those already mention 

Pennsylvania and 55 supply 8 V * cowpeas and 
wagons; Indiana, sugar barre p poles: New York, husetts, 
Missouri, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, and 


other States the a igen gu 
apparatus and ry. These items o include what is used tor fhe 


machine: 
manufacture of sugar, and what State would not lose by the killing of the 


soaus 
ese are simple facts, and the advertisements in Louisiana newspapers 
published in the interest of sugar-planters give the names of the large man- 
ufacturers in the different States. So all share in the profits of the products 
of Louisiana; all are benefited by the cane-growers, and of course the agri- 
cultural interest of the Southern and Western, as well as the manufactur- 
ers’ interests in the Middle and Eastern States, will be impaired by injuring 
or curtailing the production of sugar. There are some rich planters who 
of course can survive the loss of this industry, but to the majority itis ruin, 
as their ail is invested in expensive machinery and sugarhouses, which 
gos pe mare if 8 1 le. 

safe to estimate ue of this sugar c: at from &22,000,000 to 
$25,000,000 to the producer. The bounty of Sastre ee on the home- 


wo uct sums up about $9, 000, of 
er = 898988 p 500,000, of which Lo gets, when it is 
The present value of in this market, using yellow clari- 


cen 


is not available tothe Louisiana 
when it will be disbursed, as the 


does not 


valuable ot course, that the bounty woul 


proved machinery, sup 
continue or an adequate protection be given them. But the recent 


a 
of the Wilson tariff bill by the lower House of A. in which the Donner 
is repealed and sugar is placed on the free list, has caused gloom, if not 
consternation, to spread over the sugar-producingcommunity. The bill be- 
fore Congress does not propose any compensating d on sugar, hence the 
500,000 people of Louisiana d t on this industry for sustenance, are in 
a state of doubt as to what they shall do. 

The planters of Cuba have produced 1,000,000 tons of sugar during the past 
year. rr of which was sent to the United States, and they are equally 
terested in the saccharine tariff. They have watched the progress of leg- 
islation onsugar with anxious eyes, and feel that in the pro free im- 
tions to this country, their industry will be paralyzed part, if not 
phan: e This country consumed last year 1,950,000 tons of sugar, valued at 
close to $20,000,000 by the time it reached the consumer. The value of the 
1,402,435 tons imported at the four chief Atlantic ports is placed at $123,000,- 
000 by the Government, which valuation is its first cost, free on board of ves- 
sels at the ts of shipment for export to this country. It is claimed by 
e business thatfrom $30,000,000 to 875,000,000 of reve- 
readily be realized from a fair tarif on „and this would 
cover the anticipated revenue deficiency, as estimated the Secretary of 
ury. 


the public Treasury. 

That the sugar producers of Loulsiana look with alarm at the proposed 
legislation, as indicated by the passage of the Wilson bill, is illustrated by 
the follow: letters to a prominent merchant of this city, whose interests 
are allied with them. One letter says: 

“The fate of the sugar industry, indeed of our State, now depends upon 


the United States Senate. Can you not get up a meeting of merchants in- 
terested in our business send petitions and memor: toyour Senators 


kat 1 — 3 sugar-planter says: We expect 

er le m a K an 
amendment in the Senate to the Wilson pit providing for an import du 
onsugar. The bill will then go before a conference co: ittee, of whic 
WILSON of West Virginia, MCMILLIN of Tennessee, will represent the 
Democrats of the House. Merchants of Memphis and others interested in 


our salvation might get ther and present by letters and petitions to Mr. 
MCMILLIN the necessity of a duty on sugar as the only redemption for the 
sugar industry, and in addition give him such statistics as can be obtained 
regarding the business relations between your State and city with the 
sugar-planters of Louisiana. If the matter could be properly presented, it 
might be of some benefit to us.” 

Still another letter says: Having just returned from Washington with 
a committee of planters, I have to say we have no ore ofa bounty. With- 
outa ann, the entire hy * production of the United States will become ex- 
tinct. ithout a more favorable hearing and just discussion by the Sen- 
ate, substituting in the Wilson bill a duty for revenue on out in place of 
the bounty and no duty, as at present, we are ruined. Should our hopes be 
realized, and the desired changes made by the Senate, the bill will then go 
to a conference committee—three from the Senate and three from the House, 
Tue latter willinclude WILSON of West Virginia, MCMILLIN of Tennessee. 
and some Republican. 

The Senate will have the chairman of the Finance Committee and one 
other Democrat and a Republican. It would, in that event, devolve upon 
the Democratic Senators on the committee to urge upon the committee of 
the House the necessity for adopting the proposed amendments, and with 
the vote of MoMILLIN of Tennessee, it seems plain that a duty on sugar 
would prevail, and a joint report from the committees of both Houses would 
undoubtedly vail. We do not think Gen. MOMILLIN has had properly 
placed before the importance of the sugar industry of Louisiana to the 
welfare and trade relations with otner Staves. Those who can realize the 
im: ce of the sugar industry and the loss in trade toyour section ht 
aid in presenting such data to Gen. MOMILLIN as might in their on 


seem proper.“ 

Still another letter, ina more serious vein, charges the Democrats with 
being incapable managers of the affairs of the country, and says: “We in 
Lo a are going over to the Republicans, negro or no negro. Iam as- 
tonished that MCMILLIN of Tennessee should have such ideas,” 


Mr. QUAY. Icall particular attention to a letter which I will 
now read. It is from agentleman whose experience as an inde- 
ndent sugar-refiner is especially valuable in affording in- 
ormation concerning sugar-refining and sugar-growing. I quote 


it entire: 
BALTIMORE, MD., February 18, 1894. 

DEAR SIR: The Baltimore sugar refinery was established a few years ago 
by citizens of this State as an in t refinery outside of the 
trust. It was burned down last May, causing a very serious loss to 
stockholders and the trade of this city. 

Besides our refinery there are at least over twenty sugar refineries outside 
of the trust—a list of some of whichis hereto annexed—which would be closed 
up and ruined, with their thousands of operatives and artisans thrown out 
of employment, unless refined sugars are given a duty of at least one-half a 
cent a pound over and above the duty on raw sugars. - 

Your particular attention is called to this, because if this duty is notgiven, 
“while the trust may sufer," these independent refineries, with 
them large individual investmeuts, will be destroyed, and German sugar, 
produ by cheap labor, and for which a bounty is given upon its export, 
will take the place of American sugars. ; 

We appeal to you, not on behalf of the trust, but on behalf of the sugar re- 
fineries outside of it. not to it a policy to go into operation which will 
annihilate one of the largest industries in the country. 


y respectfully, yours, 
aiz 9 W. W. SPENCE, 


President Baltimore 
aril a Sugar Refinery. 
United States 8.45 Washington, D. C. 


He furnishes the following list of independent refiners: 


The following sugar refineries are not in the trust: 
Company, San Francisco, 
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Howells, 
M l W. . = = 
Marshall Refining Com , Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Lawrence Su and Strap 8 — „Lawrence, Kans, 

Medicine Sugar Works fining Company, Medicine Lodge, Kans. 

Ottawa S . Ottawa, III. 

Parkinson 7 Jar ta peny; Fort Scott, Kans, 

Mollenhauer ery, Brooklyn, E. D., N. X. 

Revere Sugar Refinery, Mass. 

— — Company, Topeka, Kans. 

United States Sugar Relinery, Waukegan, III. 

Utah S be ag co Salt e City, Utah. 

—— & er, Sugar Lands, Tex. 

Ihave here two communications from Messrs. Henry Stud- 
niczka & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., which I desire to submit in con- 
nection with my remarks on the sugar industry. I am advised 
that this firm is prominent and reputable and its statements en- 
titled to credence. I read the communications in their entirety: 

ST. LOUIS, March 13, 1894. 

DEAR Stn: It may be interesting information to you to note what the con- 
sumers of other countries pay for sugar as compared with the United States. 
The ae all computed to our currency at retail price to consumers; 

The same the American pays for granulated 5cents per pound the 
German pays 4 cents per pound; the Austrian pays 63 cents per pound, the 
Frenchman pays 10 cents per pound. 

For cut loaf or cube sugars in same proportion. 

All these governments collect from their people a revenue of about 2 cents 
per pound, but on American export sugar, to stimulate home production, an 
export bounty is paid more than eq ng this. Therefore when the Ger- 
man pays 5} cents on poan for his granulated, this German 1 

d sugar can be retalied without import duty for 4} cents in America. 

exico, our sister repuno snaar retails at 8 to 10 cents per pound, accord- 
ing to quality. Yet all of above countries have a prohibitory duty against 
{States su, and products. If beet-sugar and cane- ar factories 

be established over the United States, employing millions of Americans, 
we could purchase our home product for a se deal less money than the 
bounty-paid foreign sugars, for the support and maintenance of foreigners, 
can be delivered herein America. Free sugar, therefore, means destruction 
to all Americans engaged in sugar production, or their emigration to sugar - 
growingcountries. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Hon. M. S. QUAY, 
Washington, D. C. 


In a second communication they say: 


H. STUDNICZKA. 


Sr. LOUIS, March 17, 1894. 


DEAR SIR: Inasmuch as the sugar schedule of the Wilson bill, as it passed 
the House of oye mcr ee would by impairing the sugar industry of the 
United States injure not only very materially our own large business, 
which it took years to establish, but also that of thousands of other firms 
doing business with the sugar industry, I beg your indulgence to bring to 
5 consideration some of the most potent points in favor of the protec- 
tion of this industry. My plea is based on a twenty-five years’ practical ex- 

rience and close observation of all details concerning the vital points at 


ue. 
I first started my public career in the beet-sugar factories of Austria, and 
care of the various gov- 
the tropical cane sugar, 
supporting now millions of laborers at home and 1 a bounty 
tem, the export of said beet sugar in ee, . tion with the cane sugar. 

Ti this was accomplished oy enn care o 


both the cane and beet s production, but also some localities for sor- 
hum-sugar production. re oo 


ene are fully informed of the financial condition of 


pro ery tocheapen the production of sugar in order to compete 
with the world. but surely progress hen 
came the bounty pro’ of fifteen years by the United States Senate and 
Congress, and the confidence given the capitalist with this promise created a 
during these three years of its existence which can hardly be real- 
Fed by. anyone who is not a close observer of this industry. If this bounty 
be tained during these fifteen years, as it unquestionably should be in 
due respect for a bona fide Government promise, or, at least, if it should be 
re with a 2-cent tariff for a revenue during this fixed period, the capi- 
talists with renewed confidence in their Government would without hesi 
tion construct a 


of cane or beet to supply the same, and the unprofitable cotton, wheat, corn, 
and rice crops woul 
would increase. In all the above crops we have an overproduction, and in 
wn consum: 
ies of export, just as we now do with wheat, corn, and 
: £ Texas, and Kan- 
toa great 


obtained in the beet industry of Europe should b 
<Sugar — 5 pe 6 convincing proof 


—.— oan the fi 8 Eu wk ti 

refore expec at home. 0 a question of time 
when the United States sugar industry can become self-sustaining. and be 
able to compete with the world in sugar production by centralization of 


sugar houses. 
o strike the beet and cane 8 industry out of existence by one legisla- 
tive stroke minon (hn it a chance of existence in this vast agricultural 
commonwealth, will be a 5 stroke of statesmanship that 
even the Czar of Russia would y be of. 

In conclusion I will endeavor to show what this industry means to those 
piktos ot the Union which have no land or climate adapted to the production 


ol sugar. 
If we visit a 


lished, and the same 


houses 
ing fully 
eagricultural implements come from 
and other middle States; mules from Ken- 
; corn and hay from Western States; coal 
‘ennsylvania and Alabama; the largely used pork products, includ- 
centers, and last but not least, the Southern 
3 supports in the hardest winter months thousands of families 
in uri who are 8 down by means of the cheap river transporta- 
tion, sending the money which they earn to their homes for the support of 
their families. I am positive that in St. Louis alone not less than four 
h ousand families aresupported by these means in the wiuter. 

If the bounty be continued it means only 20 cents annually for each con- 
sumer in the United States, and the man who is not willing to support with 
this small mite the development of an industry that promises such possi- 
bilities and magnitude of interstate commerce is hardly worthy the proud 
name of a citizen of the United States. 

mt the Louisiana sugar industry is entirely paralyzed. All con- 
tempiated improvements are at astandstlll until the Senate has decreed that 


jugar houses are practically lying idle, as there is very little 
other work for them to do, as no capital can be give under these con- 
ditions the required credit for the sugar-house improvement. 

I most sincerely trust that I have with the above feeble effort been able to 
call your attention to the ibilities of the industry under the Govern- 
ment protection, and should it be your pleasure I will furnish any additional 
information in my possession. 

8 that you will pardon me for trespassing on your valuable time, I 
with high regards, 
Yours, most respectfully, 
H. STUDNICZRA & CO. 


The extent of protection to the sugar producer should be pro- 
portioned to the extent of the industry, and should be sufficient 
to maintain and expand the cane and beet cultivation with fair 
profit to the producer, and with the end in view of ultimately 
increasing the production toa point commensurate to the de- 
mand in this country. 

The increase necessarily must to a large extent come from im- 
proved and enlarged cultivation of beet sugar. 

Every man, or partnership, or combination of men; every cor- 
poration, every trust, beneficent in operation, affording employ- 
ment to American labor at fair wages, establishing and main- 
taining a home market for American production which could 
not otherwise be established and maintained, and cheapening 
to the consumer the necessaries of life, is worthy of enco e- 
ment, protection, and 8 In this category I include the 
sugar refining interest, whether controlled by what is known as 
the sugar trust or by independent refiners. 

The only serious argument against the trust is its large ac- 
cumulation of profits, and, as I have shown in my introductory 
remarks, it is necessary that a great industry of this country 
should have a surplus of profit in view of the continuously 
threatened attack of the Democratic party. This is ially 
the case in the manufacture of sugar, because the plant Ís so ex- 
pensive, and being unfit for use in any other business, the de- 
struction of the industry involves its almost total loss. 

The expensive refineries in the country, costing from two to 
six millions of dollars each, could not be adapted to the prose- 
cution of any other business, and in liquidation would not be 
worth much more than the value of the ground upon which they 
stand. Profits must be accumulated largely and rapidly for a 
time, at least, to place the industry on a secure foundation. 

I have here the argument of Mr. H. T, Oxnard, president of 
the American Beet-Sugar Association, against a re of the 
tariff act of 1890. Unless there is objection, I shall insert it in 
my remarks without reading it, and will pass from the discus- 
sion of the sugar clause of the tariff bill to that relating to the 
textile industries. ‘ 

[Here the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 


APPENDIX. 


THE SUGAR QUESTION. 


ARGUMENT OF H. T. OXNARD, AS PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN BEET SUGAR 
ASSOCIATION, AGAINST A REPEAL OF THE AOT OF 18%, PROMISING EN- 
COURAGEMEST TO PRODUCERS AND FARMERS FOR AN INCREASED PRO- 
DUCTION OF DOMESTIC SUGAR. 


On own behalf, as a licensed producer of beet sugar and in the inter- 
est of the association which I represent, I make this my appeal to Congress 
justice and fair play,in favor of a retention 

Congress promised us should continue four- 
That law was as faira contract between Congress and sugar 


teen years. 
‘ouse—over- 


producers as could be made between individuals, and yet 
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ruling the Ways and Means Committee—has voted to wipe it out and entail 
heavy losses upon us, not only because repeal, without an equivalent for the 
bounty, would shut up our sugar factories and render worthless millions 
in value of machinery, but we would suffer heavy loss on contracts made 
with farmers for beets, which extend over the years 1801 and 1895. 
Outside of Congress there seems to be a serious misunderstanding in re- 
gara to the position of the cane sugar planters of Louisiana, Texas, and 

orida, and the beet sugar farmers and sugar producers of California, Ne- 
braska, and Utah. Our industry—that of planting the cane and beets and 
mak therefrom the raw sugar—is unintelligently associated by some 
with the business of refining, conducted by what is known as the Svgar 
Trust. The two are separate alien and independent occupations and in- 
dustries. 

It is also true that a systematic efforthas been made to render the bounty 
law of 1890 odious to the American ple, but for no honest purpose in the 
real interest of sugar consumers. w sugar is as free“ from duty now 
asitcan be made. It ison the free list. In lieu of a 2 cent duty levied on 
it prior to 1890, Congress in that year 0 enor the duty, leaving all imports 
of foreign raw su; free. On imported refined sugar a duty of from five- 
tenths to six-tenths of a cent per pound was levied. Then, in lieu of the then 
existing duty of from 2 to 2} cents on imported raw sugar, a bounty of 1ł to 
2 cents was given on domestic raw sugar. 

This bounty law was a new policy. Congress had never offered encour- 

ement or protection to any industry in this form, except in the single case 
of giving a bounty in earlier on ea vessel owners and seamen engaged in 
the cod fisheries. This act of 1890 was not enacted to favor a class nor 
assed to enrich sugar producers. They received just as much or more pro 
tion under the law levying a duty as under this bounty law, which is a 
statute, through the operation of which the farmers of t country, pro- 
ducers of cane and of sugar beets and consumers of sugar have a chance to 
reap some benefit. Other industries obtain their encouragement or protec- 
tion through the imposition of duties, 

The act of 1890 was enacted for several specific, national objects, all in the 
interest of the people: 

First. To reduce the“ lus;” 

Second. To attract capital—by holding out the inducements of time and 
money—into the sugar industry, so as to increase the production of domes- 
tic sugar; > 

Third. To eventually keep $116,009,000 at home that we are now sending 
abroad for foreign sugars; and 

Fourth. To cheapen the price of sugar to the people. 

The result was that the duty or tax which our people had paid 

ons of $53,000,000 was reduced in 1891 to.............. — 9 $32, 300, 
N cocaine nasenccncens E 
While the “surplus ” revenue fell to.. 
TTT 2 
In INSANA INI WO so y esenee sene punnan nuns 


This boun) policy, the duration of which was fixed at fourteen Aged was 
supposed to be stable and permanent for the time specified, and it induced 
from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 of additional capital to be invested in beet sugar, 
and from 812,000,000 to $16,000,000 in the cane sugar pont This new capi- 
tal was invested in good faith, relying upon the honor of the Government to 
maintain the law for the time promised. It was an investment in an ex- 

ve, shy, and hazardous cultural industry, and, so far as beet sugar 
cultural occupation, 5 9 advantage 
to the whole people; an Industry which Had hardly passed the experimental 


stage in this country. 

ln liberal bounty and tariff encouragement abroad for nearly a century. 
Gi „France, Austria-H y, Russia, etc., havo become exporters of 
8 7 being rivals with whom we must contend. 

Ever since the enactment of the first tariff act (1789) and down to 1816, a 
duty had been levied on sugar for revenue, but in the tariff act of that year 
an increased duty was imposed on sugar, not only for revenue but also to 
encourage an increased 8 nder this policy the people had paid 
for foreign sugar down 


1890 u pWards o 3 28,000,000, 000 
eee . peak 1,500,000, 000 


In spite, however ot the duty encouragement given to sugar—in common 
with other industries—its production failed to increase as rapidly as Con- 
gress thought desirable, and its increase fell behind our rapid increase of 

pulation, its production here being confined to the product from cane. 
Rating upon the theory thata bounty was a stronger stimulant to induce 
production, and that it was ons of the methods to accomplish the desired 
result, the act of 1890 was passed. The duty on sugar prior to 1890 was 
added to the price of sugar -pna by the consumer, because our home pro- 
duction had not reached a sufficient aggregate to act as a rival, and so to 
level prices as competition does. It also resulted, because of this condition, 
that the duty imposed not only raised the price of imported sugar, but the 
duty was likewise added to the domestic . the situation being this, 
— in apo we paid for foreign sugar and molasses $93,000,000, and duty on 

t 854,896,000. 

Raw sugar now sells, wholesale, for 23 cents per pound, and granulated 
for 4cents, while consumers pay from 5 to 5} cents, which is at least 2} cents 
cheaper than before the bounty law was enacted. Why should the people 
want the bounty law repealed? There may be a deficit in revenue making 
a resort to reimposition ot duty a; necessary, but even then a cent duty, 
and a cent bounty payable from the duties on sugar, would be the part of 
wisdom. That duty would pay the bounty and 1105 us an average net reve- 
nue of $16,000,000 per annum until 1900, or in all $128,000,000. 

Without sufficient duty or bounty enco ement our sugar planters and 
farmers can not compete with the — Eere and cheap-labor sugar nations 
of the world. Our industry would perish and foreign countries could then 
levy any price on us they wished for sugar. It is neither wise nor econom- 
ical to place ourselves in their power. 

It costs from 4} to 5} cents a pound to make raw sugar in this country, 
and producers get for it 2 and bounty ih or a total of 4} cents. 

Those who cry out for free sugar are deluding the people, for they have 
free raw sugar now! The bounty only costs 15 cents per annum per capita, 
in return for which the people get cheap sugar, saving in one year per 
capita—com) with the e fat et Sy ty E AR nip gree of the bounty, 
withoutoffering an equivalent, is playing into the hands of our foreign sugar 
1 re want the American market and who would crush out our home 

us 

Only a few weeks ago a great outcry went up for the repeal of the Sher- 
man law as a thing freighted with woe, e and peril, an obstacle to 
“good times,” just as a cry goes up now, from a few, for a repeal of the 
bounty on homemade sugar! 

Congress can not afford at this critical juncture, but promising outlook 
for 55 to mt its policy molded by clamor and ignorance, much less 


y ice. 

The law of omised and agreed that on and after J 1, 1891, and 
until July 1, 1905,” there should be paid to our domestic 8 of sugar 
from 1} to 2 cents per pound, depending on its quality. 


Why should this Government, because it has the power, repudiate its con- 
tract, agreement, or moral obligation? And in what essen t, as a 
matter of ee is the force of the moral ob! tion embodied in the act 
of 1890 less than it was under the famous compro: tariff act of 1838? In the 
act of 1890 a limit of time is fixed; continuance, or the duration of the law, 
was an essential element of the enactment. 

In the act of 1833 we find the same language—“ until June 30, 1842, the 
duties imposed by the act of 1832, as modified by this act, shall remain and 
continue to be collected.” And they did remain and were collected, not- 
withstanding a proviso permitting that law to be pea bi or 
the interests of revenue. Men of all parties scrupulously observed its pro- 
visions until it expired by its own limitation, notwithstanding there were 
several deficits after its enactment and prior to its expiration. 

The fiscal condition to-day, com th that in 1890, being reversed, 
the Treasury being pressed for money, an income tax and the repeal of the 
bounty law are proposed— 

First—Because the policy of the present law is a drain on the Treasury, 
where the duty policy replenished it; and, 

Second. Because the bounty policy is assumed by some to be odious, if 
not unconstitutional. This, however, is based upon a political tenet and in 
no way interests the people nor the Treasury. e former want cheap sugar 
and the Treasury wants money. 

Before proceeding further allow me to say that the present law was not 
enacted at the wit bar ped nor solicitation of the 5 On the 
contrary, it was substituted for ag dirt Gere in the face of their objec- 
tions and their protests! It was that the bounty system would 
stand in the open to be seen by all men, and that it would as it has 
been—liable to the attack of those who might not comprehend its national 
objects and St, groin and of others who might be disposed to tear down the 
work of political opponents. 

When the bounty system, in the dual form, was suggested in 188889, the 
cane-sugar people stated before the Senate committee that the then existing 

rotectionto their industry was absolutely n toenable them tocarry 

ton—namely, the 8 practically of 2 cents a pouna forsugar. When 
asked if they would not be content with having one-half of that protection 
in the form of a bounty of a cent a pound and the other half in the duty as 
proposed, they stated that if the dual system could be as end as the 
method then in existence they would be content with it; but they said that 
they were afraid that 8 | would come along in the Senate or House 
of nb ne td andinsist after a while that Louisiana wasreceiving too 
muc: unty. 

Like all other great interests, sugar is greatly concerned in stability of 
policy, and when the fourteen years of supposed repose from tariff changes 
was s zeron; capital came forward in firm reliance on the Government's 
pro: 

The sugar-producers reluctantly acquiesced in the present law when and 
og 4 A ad poon eee that Co: 4 spale, pepe determined 

reduce the revenue by repealing the duty, and placing raw sugars 
on the free list with a reduced duty on refined sugar, and to substitute for 
the existing duty the bounty policy, as a compensation for the repeal of the 
encouragement it had been receiving under the duty policy. 
LOSSES INCIDENT TO REPEAL, 

The result was that the sugar people did invest their capital, and, in order 
to insure stability of crop and so lessen the cost of sugar to the people, they 
made contracts extending into the future. For instance, I have one contract 
with Mr. Gird, a farmer in California, to raise for me annually until 1896 a 


certain to of beets for the Chino factory at $5 per ton. contract 
was made, relying on a continuance of the boun And we have al- 
ready made our contracts with many other farmers for beet for 1894, 


With a statute running in our favor for eleven years of its unexp! term, 
we were fully justified in these contracts, and Congress should see 
that we are not injured in case of a repeal or a modification of the law. If 
the bounty is repealed and sugar is given but a cent duty, the loss would be 
at least $1 per ton on beets. 

The first thing therefore which Congress should do, in case of a repeal of 
the bounty, would be to protect us on these contracts from this inevitable 
loss. It can do this in one of twoways: By making the duty on sugar ete 
alent tothe present bounty or by having any amendatory law take effect, 
say, July, 1 Congress can not fail to see and realize that this is a very 
serious iinancial matter to us. It is the custom of all beet-sugar producers 
to make this class of contracts in advance to insure a tonnage, lessen yet | 
cheapen sugar to consumers, and secure a paying aggregate of product. O 
course under an ordinary tariff, liable to change any year, we must have 
made our contracts, taking all the risks, and in such a case we would have 
made them in a tentative way, but in this case we had a right to rely on the 
promised duration of the bounty act, and while the Government has power 
to repudiate its obligations we are forced to orm our contracts. 

Whatever objections there may have been to the House committee bill, it 
recognized and made provision for the losses which our contracts with 
farmers in 1894-1895 would entail; it left the bounty on until 1895 and gave 
us a reasonable bounty for two years longor, which evinced some regard 
Tor — 8 3 hts and unfortunate situation, and for which that com- 

t our 


PLEDGES REDEEMED BY SUGAR FARMERS, 

Ihave stated the objects of the bounty law, and shown that capital was 
enticed by its terms intothe industry to the extent of ten to fifteen millions. 
The increase in production has been quite phenomenal. According to the 
Statistical Abstract for 1892, the increase in cane „5 Ne fair 
0 per cen 


increase over 1889, and 1893 shows an increase over 
Cane sugar production: 


1 
1892 (early frost in 3 
1893 (early frost in Louisiana 


The figures ot domestic production of cane sugar, accord to Willett & 
Gray’s Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, are: i . 


of which Louisiana in 1893 produced, say, 263,000 tons. 
Beet sugar production: 


Watsonville, Cal... 20, 000.000 
89S HOLES ATI ~ 15,000, 000 
Ayaman 4, 485, 000 
TTT 4,000, 000 
Norfolk, Nebr: 2 — 4,000;000 
Grand Island. SAE REIS 2.000, 000 
fs e K ——— SEE EE — 100,000 
/ ESTNE ASE a O O E 
heady that we are tinpe igra in. our. —— in about. the 


—————— also that France was somewhere 
in 1888, say. Her production was: ele 


jh TE SE rae Be See Ee a — 


And about where.Austria-Hungary. was in 1876 77: 


Tons. 


187878. f... SSW RS SE AE a 

1877798. RE IE ERR EAE SE er EES 

188304 IRE EEN SS EERE OS IE EI 
Win this. I am safe in my- 


F The beet shows nearly 
400 percent of increase over 1891 and 9 — r cent over 1892, while the cane |- 
sugar increase in 1893 13 100 per cent over ia a and 2) ous, and. porsi And 
I desire to say — —— ——.— - 
agitation in and out ; 
tories at 3 Westminster, and nd Se San Di fies and Omaha 
or Lincoln: in. raska,.at. M. City in Lowa, 
ot Spokaneim Washington, and — Tae —— 
BENEEICENT EFFECT. QF. THE BOUNTY ro CONSUMERS.. 


That the- i api aer eia ERa a the cost of sugar is a matter well 
known to Repre: 


ä as it isto every household in the 
land. The average Wholesale of refined: sugar. prior to the enactment 
to Willett & Gray's Sugar Trade Journal 


of the —— law, was. 
of ruary 1. 1894, as follows: 


The price ot refined. sugar to consumers has been 
pending somewhat on location, the 5 
— now D and ö. the who 


apa of ian yot e zea world dg people zivo yo FOE a pona 


AULT FOR; SUGAR. 


The cause of the fluctuations in of sugar, noted by ma a moment 
resulted from a short crop 10 00 in 1883, fron from cholera in Euro ahs hice the 
same year, and from drought in the beet fields on the Continent. 
known that in 1892, during the visitation of cholera in the lower sone at New 
York; when the avenue for theimportation of sugar from Hamburg was shut, 
. ot a cent ir pound, 
— seeing the — ie 


me kets of the Americanconsumersto the 


aa or of, a 
— role Si iR sugar authorities, tha: Louisiana: 
Planter, of a cy 1288, as follows: 
“Messrs. Willett & —— telegram to the Pi that the 
New Yorks 


supplies, but started up —— with fresh supply of Taw sugars received: 
and-to-mouth supply of 
sugar in 2 Union? 


= ber 80, 1893, the Saben stocks indicate an excess of near 50,000 tons 


. of the ‘world’s:crop of sugar, 
an early winter South in 1835 reduced Louisiana’s crop to one-third of the 
average. Prices rose from 5 and 6 for common sugar to 11 cents, and Cuba 
700 3 — 5 price 2 cents, and our imports of sugar cost us an increase of over 


In 1829 the aeason was disastrous in Louisiana, and the Sone one Bocas 
little more than cover the cost of ena gen Only. 47,009, 
produced, and what was the result? Sugar rose from ipto ryt ny a m price 
while in n 100,000,000 pounds and the price fell to 5 cents 
in the case of a Euro’ war between the beet-sugar 
nk nere countries of 7 is not only a PO gy ona —.— strong 
pba erp Oe to the decreased’ production in those during.a 
resulting from war—we meues havo to p to Pinatas of 
for im two years, more than 
bounty thatwould be A here ATO urtng ile conintnder of te 
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the world would. need: to look to Cuba for the largest portion of its supply 
cs could not fail to materially advance in 


off our de Gt fo ign . 1 ug pond 1 th ‘Hest: po: 
pendence on re: na ons Or s — Su: at the ear Se 


In 1891 foreign sugar cost Massie oes 210: 
In 1808 foreign — Ua, — — — = “foe on 25 
In 1893 foreign sugar cost us ot ———.— 118, 000, 000: 


The exports and to and from sugar-producing countries. do not 
show the amount of that must have been sent abroad for sugar. se 
rts of sugar from Cuba in 189 amounted to 765 an 
637, while our im: 7 hoe ar pe our exports to Cuba a 
to. cube 2 —.— 82200000 in 1892 1308 ad $5,400,000 tn 1893. We paid 
gold in . 


_ Imports from and exports to sugar-producing countries for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1892. 


telt able to buy 20 per cent more sugar 
Willett. & Gray make the 2 rem in the United States to 
haye-been, per capita, as follows: 


J! 


gi A E S 


1892: 
ONT mennee V TE E CSE AE A OS 


ADVANTAGES TO CONSUMERS OF THE BOUNTY POLICY. 


The aggregate fi financial benefit accruin: 8 of sugar under the 
has already been very cons: is shown in this wise, 

ae heen agente 8 
Willett & Gray make the consumption of sugar in the United States to 


as Wa: 
oe 


i 
| 
ante 


The increase in 1891 over 1890 shows bow the people appreciated tho benefi- 
centeffect ofthe bounty law thatcheapenedsugar. ~“ 


— eS RT AN OE pe OAT 1, 891, 911 
Po !. — — —— 2,240 
tion, .... eT rp er Te YOY 4, 237, 880, 640° 
— prise to consumers before the enactment of the 5 
SS I ys T0 e ST T 8 
Since tho f tho bounty act the retail price H a 
passage o ac average pe as 
been, say,5} cents per pound, o „“ 23,088, 435 
Difference in favor of consumers 8120, 073, 285 
Enough to liquidate the bounty for eleven years, provided the production 
did not increase. Increase, however; is ons ofthe very objects of the pres» 
nt law. 
. In other words the people were able; under the present policy, 
to —— their pockets in 1893 the sum ori $109, 073, 285 
Besides paying the bounty of about II, O00, 000 
120, 073, 285 
As follows by arison. with the duty 3 
1893, sugar im imported — — a tons 1, 609, 911 
Fond Ä—UIhUDOü) — T.T4 2.210 
3,600 200, 610 
DRG oo a ee i 2 
aaa Tr 000,000, 
bounty, x8. SO „000, 
i ee —— 83. 124, 012 
Under tho old duty policy the psopie would have paid revenue on imported 
sugar, since the enactment of the bounty policy, as follows: 

1. 614.580 J tons, or 2 punds; at 2 cents 872; 333, 180 
1882. on 1.505 200 1 long tens oF 577,905,440, pas Ab 2 cents 71.559, 303: 
1893, on 1,609,911 — — E 72,124,012 

Total 5 SS Sy oe eee eee I! 
In lleu of which they have paid bounty amounting to, say 25,000,000: 
MFI EA ee a SS «SS 


Adifference ot 
or an annual average or 


— —ñ0ůꝗ—— — — f, y 
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course they would also, had the 


About 81 per ca 
oe Bare paid ti the roy price on the domestic sugar con- 


— ual — 


1891, 1 tons (2,240 pounds) 221, 951 
con reduced by early fro: 165, 437 
Total pounds 1, 470, 309, 120 
UR ee eS aan pie ae ue F bapa EAEE 
$29, 408. 182. 40 
CGIAR OS i y . sudenade 191, 016, 500. 00 
Making the total diferenco to the peopl— — 220, 423, 682. 40 
Which they have kept in their pockets. 
—.— z bounty jaw iscalled robbery, pillage, and plunder by men who 
would excite 
The interest for one on this sum at 6 per cent would be 
Ge der cit ois tdb paki 9 
r r cent unty 
Net aand in favor of bounty — „„7J7Eàñk.„ eed PIENAAR AEA 36, 949, 073 
Because this, with the bountx . 11, 000, 000 
And had we paid the duty of 2 centsa PO. 124, 212 
Makes the total shown above >.--_..-...-...--..-. $120, 073, 285 


Saring toa family of ive pita, on the basis of riety — ———.— 81. 84 


the e — 8 8 it comes 
The average consumption ot — 8 Lay 65 pounds per capita. 


DUTY POLICY. 


Family of five persons 
Price —— duty policy to 


BOUNTY POLICY. 


Family of five persons 
Price under bounty — to — 


Difference in favor ot bounty polo 
eee ADVANTAGES OF THE BOUNTY POLICY. 


excess of the amount calculated to insure the best prices for those cereals. 
Another is that to insure en: h domestic 8 for home 
e we would require, Say, 00 sugar t factories tur: out 50,000 
3 a “campaign” o days in a year. 
call on the 8 ae this country annually 

for, tons of beet Deets. AURE ESEA E E ENSA ATE OA A S 
For which they would receive (at y Fee ee A ESE $120, 000, 
The area cultivated, seattered probably over a dozen or more 

States, w. — ee a —x ᷣ ee 


be, acres 
eee eee eee eee fields per 


We should not delude ourselves with the idea that the two or r three States 
now growing sugar are the only ones interested in this industry. On the 
contrary, the mechanic, the laborer, the merchant, and the farmer in many 
States, aside from the cane, beet, and go pee at are deeply interested in 


bars, — 4 — ps, water pi 
4 to — — hio É Kentucky, 
Indiana over $7,500,000 for mules and horses for her 
urchased every year over &1,500,000 of pora- 805,000 of — 009 of shoes, 
1,250,000 of clothing, half a million dollars of blankets, and $1,250,000 of 
horses and mules, or a total of nearly $4,700,000 annually. She has three 
times the amount of capital invested that she then h ‘and her calls on 
those States for agricultural products, mechanical lances, and her 
sugar product makes an interstate commerce of $50,000,000 annually, 


BENEFIT TO FARMERS, 


Itis of material consequence also to the country to realize that there is no 
known industry which calls for the em — 2 — of . a variety of labor 
and of material 6 no . and man- 
ufacture, 84 even i nono which so on or pent, —ç— 

none w. 


lantations. She had 


facto: 
to reduce his ton of beets into 165 pounds of refined sugar, that he receives 2 
Ho also knows that T recotve for thas sugar from 3 to 4 cents per 


And he therefore understands that we are equal partners in the business, 


4 out of the $9.90 which I receive for the manufactured product of his 

he receives $5, or a trifle over one-half, and hence that he must 
fot Tandy peg . Why not help the farmer when there is a 

is that farmers within a considerable 
te the advantages of this indust: 
In fact, land values around 
50, and even 109 per SS Se 

ted, and because of the thorough till- 


road — one- 
chance 


of lands for a crop of beets, other crops—when 32 a 3 
product; and when the pal comes to be used for cattle, as 1 2575 
— in number Acht of stock becomes apparent. 


PRIOE OF SUGAR ABROAD, 
8 has been asked —and I a by the distinguished Secretary 
of the —why syropy: Oa so dear in Germany under the reasonable effort 


It 8 ble ot e On the Continent— where no 
has bee since thet and maintain 


from taxation, loans and high 
tax 


Their policy ours. 

y policy which levies but 15 9 oe capita bounty tax upon the peo- 
ple — — A and which lessens the cost of sugar to ths poopie 2 cents a 
pona, and produces the other results I have enumerated, and which in ad- 
ition pro: to render us t of the world for sugar and to give 
us refined “free sugar,” may be inimical to the Lyte of some political faith 
and theconvictions of men, but it can not fairly be said to be “odious” in an 
economic sense, nor burdensome to the people, who are just awakening to 

its manifold adyantages. 

SOIL AND CLIMATE FOR SUGAR. 


If we did not possess the requisite area and kind of soil, the proper cli- 
mate and the capital and ONET necessary to produce our 


sa; 

tate for the manufacture of pagar 

i ae epee ee eames in the culture of the 
experience has 


sugar beet. The lence which been gained in Colorado and other 
2 — as to lead to the greatest encouragement; 
nen BUUNI beets of sugar content can be produced; that— 
5 State y well suited tothe production of rich sugar 
“Missouri, —— = State is especially well suited to the 
— Siar — · ... A AIA, while 


“New Mexico the sugar beet, under 


Ee Ne — can 
be made to produce a phenomenally ric oe bones ead that beets in— 


“New York show a Very highcontent of sugar; the beets in— 
“Ohio and North Dakota show a — e . — sugar . * interest 
having been shown in Ohio durin: 


rnia. 
05 8 — 5 a aoe et of Sopris oun of— 
nm show. very con of sugar. 

p Wisconsin shows great — — tor beet -· sugar production, while the 

Wyoming are extremely rich in sugar 

Ss Uian being well suited to beet culture.“ 

“What a marvelous areaisherefound for the successful production of the 

raw material for sugar! In view of these facts, it would bealmost criminal 
ete —.— ee away our opportunity. Wecannotretrace a false step in halt 


t we have dealt witho! sch property interests are 
at stake, we have reported a provision fori fis sees by such st: as shall 
grad obliterate it from our laws, whil tting those who have in- 


vested large means under the rA Beirn ot N conti 3 — — ble 
time in which they may prepare to take their stand with the other indus- 
tries of the country.“ 

In support of this, Mr. WILSON, on the floor of the House, reiterated this 
wow sid a Qing of landan LEAS D as gues wouaty i 

: anguage, there is as © a bount 
the wooden schedule, there is as true a bounty in the cotton sched —— 
is as true a bounty in the iron and steel as there is a sugar schedule! The 
one is hidden in an indirect law, the other stands in the open, where it is 
seen and reco; of all men.” 

We thank Mr. Witson for stating this so clearly and truthfully. Mr. 
TARSNEY, a member of the Waysand Means Committee (CONGRESSIONAL 
anean page 1233), sustaining the House report and alluding to the sugar 

roducers, said: 

55 I am not willing to a apply any remedy for the evils of our industrial con- 
ditions, so suddenly as result in the absolute destruction of any indus- 
try. * It was represented to us by honorable men that upon the 
pe ee of the provisions of this ean) law, they had gone on and made 
—— investments in machinery and other 5 to develop this in- 
; investments which they would not have made except for the 
z of this provision of law. We find them in that condition, and we 
lieve their representations, that if this bounty was suddenly taken ayay 
ere themscives, in euy de tor tie extrasrdiusry, EDONA INATOA 
urse the: ves, in any degree, for ex ex, ures 
which they had made upon the promise and faith of the law.” 
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Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, a member of the committee, in support of the com- 
mittee bill, said: 
There is one advantage and one advantage only about the direct bounty, 


and that is that it does openly and aboveboard and designedly that which a 
poron tariff does secretly, concealing its operations from the vision of 

0 e. 

“We are not responsible for either the existing bounty or protective tariff 
We are res ble to the American people to get rid of both the bounty and 
the protective tariff by as rapid a process as is ble under exis con- 
ditions. What does our bill say in regard tothis bounty? It does not pro- 

vide for itsimmediate repeal, but it provides for its gradual repeal. 

+ * + “Without one word in RATO, of the bounty; without one word 
or one syliablein its defense, with earnest opposition to it all, but environed 
by difficulties inherited from our political opponents, the committee after a 
careful consideration of all sides of the question, came to the final conclu- 
sion that this was the speediest mode of relief, and the best provision that 
they could get through Congress in the present state of divided council, and 
the great ivisions of sentiment and opinion at present existing in Con- 

88. 


Mr. BRYAN, a member of the committee, in support ot the committee's bill. 
said, referring to the Harter amendment to repeal the bounty and place a 
duty of 1 cent on sugar: 

“If this amendment goes through, if you take the bounty away and put it 
on sugar in the form of a tax, you simply prevent the Government from 
collecting that amount of money pe anincome tax. * * * Thosewho are 
oppose to an income tax want this tax (duty) on sugar retained as a means 
of raising revenue, but I hope those who are in favor of an income tax will 
vote with the committee to retain this descending bounty and thus ayold 
the necessity of putting a tax on sugar,” * * + 

I think I risk nothing in saying that the sentiment which struck from the 
committee's bill the modified bounty schedule was moved by no considera- 
tion whatever for justice and fair dealing for the sugar industry. The vote 
which struck the committee’s proposition from the bill was given to reach 
another result—the imposition of an income tax. To attain that, no risk 
was taken; all barriers supposed to be in front of it were thrown down, the 
modified bounty clause was stricken out by the House, which left the way 
clear for extremists to suggest and to yote for “free 8 and thus this 
great national industry was left to the tender mercy of the Senate. The 
American people believe in fair play and in justice. 

Rut even the committee's bill was a ve rsh remedy toapply. It was 
a reduction of 59y per cent on the benefits conferred by the act of 1890; 
greater than any other cut made, except that on woolen goods, which was 
nearly 60 per cent. Its redeeming feature was that it was a recogni- 
tion of the equitable rights which we have under the present law, and it also 
took cognizance of our contracts. The bill from the House committee pro- 
vided that the bounty on sugar should be reducedeach 7 — beginning July, 
1895, one-quarter of a cent per pound, until it exha itself in 1902 by limi- 
tation, as follows: 


Under the present law the benefit in eleven gons would be 22 cents, or an 


average of 2 cents per pound per annum, while the committee's modifica- 
tion carried a benefit of only 9 cents in eleven years, or an average of but 
nine-elevenths of | cent per pound per annum, and yet the reduction on re- 
ned sugar was only 50 per cent! The theory of the committee's bill was 
that it gave us elght years 5 or encouragement, but not so. It 
ve us in fact but three, to wit, 2 cents in 1894, 1} cents in 1895, and 1} cents 
1896, when the point would have been reached where our best efforts to 
compete against the world would ve unavailing. 

The New Orleans Picayune, of ber 27,1 says: „ „ “Webe- 
lieve that the present interests of every sugar producer in the United States 
demand that the bounty law should be maintained; thateven a duty of 
2 cents a pound, if now given, would scarcely be as beneficial as 2 cents 
bounty; that a duty of 1} cents would close one-fourth of our sugarhouses in 
twoyears; that a duty of 1} cents would close one-half of our sugarhouses 
1 three years, and that a duty of 1 cent would practically annihilate our in- 

usury. 

The average reduction on all the schedules of the Wilson bill is about 32 

cent, while on sugar it is 59; the reduction on raw sugar is therefore 

per cent greater than the average! Independently of practically relegat- 

raw 1 to the free list in the fourth year, a fate not suggested for any 
other schedule, the reductions proposed were too severe and too rapid. 


REDUCTIONS IN DUTY BY THE WILSON BILL. 


The reductions by the Wilson bill, compared with the McKinley law, are 
as follows: 


Schedule A—(Chemicals, etc.) 
Schedule B—(Glass, etc.) 
Schedule C—(Iron and steel). 


Per cent. 


81 


~ 
(= 


Schedule D—(Wood, etc.) 30 
Schedule E—(Sugar—difference in benefits) 50 
une 50 
Schedule F- (Tobacco) 22. 22-22 seen eee sane een eens 22 
Schedule Gaerin ture, rice, eto.) 34 
Schedule H—(Spirits, eto.) 13 
Schedule I—(Cotton goods, etc.) 30 
Schedule J—(Plax, etc.) 32 
Schedule K Woolen goods) 593 
Schedule Silk, eto.) 15 
Schedule M—(Paper, nooks, etc.) — 20 
Schedule N- (Gloves, leather, buttons, eq 14 
15 schedules. bad ty (811290 


15 
# 


SUGAR UNFAIRLY DISCRIMINATED AGAINST. 


Scanning the House bill, we also find that it treats the tin-plate industry 
with due consideration, which, considering the assaults made upon that in- 
dustry, is hardly consistent with the chastisement meted out tos „The 
prosen law places a duty of 2.2 cents pen pound on tin plates. The House 

ill, as reported, reduced it to 1.2 cents. Motions were made to reduce it to 
1 cent, and to place tin plate on the free list, which were rejected, and th 
duty of 1.2 cents was adopted, which is an increase of two-tenths of a cen 
over the duty imposed by the Morrill tariff of 1833. What was the object of 
this action? To obtain only $7,000,000 of revenue, and to protect the factories 
now engaged in this industry! A distinguished member of the Ways and 
e ee from Indiana said, January 26 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page : 

nder this duty of 1.2 cents the establishments e d in this industry 
will probably continue, and with an improved condition of business and & 
reduced price of iron they might continue with the duty at 1 cent. But I 
have contended, and I conten now thatthe most serious blow which could 


b 
ing manufacturer in this line in Wales is in this country arranging for the 
construction, in the district of my 5 J, for an estab- 
0 


same 
reason as that applied to tin plate? Is it not entitled, under all the airen. 


y save $7,000,000 and throw away 843,000,000, if the bounty policy 


is to be 5 
Under the bounty POUETA 000,000 of new capital have been invested in 
cane sugar, and about $5, 000 in the beet-sugar industry, and $3,496,- 
379 in the tin-plate industry! We do not object to favorable 1 
save the e factories; we favor it, but we do say that sugar, because 
it would yield greater revenue, and because it had a contract to run four- 
bop bemire mad an higher and better claim on Congress than any other in- 
us! 
The total domestic rice product is 280,000,000 pounds, four-fifths of which 
is produced in Louisiana. This crop is grown on 250,000 acres of land, em- 
ploying, say, %5,000 people in its cultivation. 


Invested in rice mills . 
Value of product..... 
Now compare that with the sugar industry: 


Total domestic sugar product, say 
This is oor S888 
co ira vested in sugar industry. 
Value of domestic prod ut „ 


4 — zng half the people in Louisiana and 100,000 in the beet-sugar in- 
ustry. 


The imports of rice in 1893 were pounds.. 130, 663, 520 
Valuedat 8 22, 


Which is the more important product? We do not object to protection 
tor rice; we object to unfair discriminations. Because of these 
tions alone we do not think the House bill was fair. Sugar is an exception- 


ry cereal 

* pe outsugar for slaughter? 

a the bounty is to go, why not return to the old policy? 2 . people = 

A ey may no! 

suddenly complain of that policy. But if reyenue is to be tho Om obeas ot 

ve Y- 

tant industry incidental and positive protection or encouragement, a great 
national mistake will be made. Weshould discriminate in its favor. 

In his August speech on the tariff, in 1842, Mr. Buchanan, drawing a dis- 
tinction between tea and coffee and sugar, said: “In regard to the article of 
sugar the case is this, although its use is equally extensive with that of tea 
and coffee, yet it is a domestic production and its culture in Louisiana has 
reduced the price to the consumer. It is therefore a fair subject for reve- 
nue and incidental protection.’ The interest of the sugar-planter is one 
which we are bound to cherish. It has the higher claims on my regards 
because itis an agricultural interest. If we should suffer sugar to enter 
our ports duty free it would impoverish and ruin one of the sovereign 
States of the Union, and in the end greatly enhance the price of sugar to 
the consumer.” 

Sugar has always been a product thoughtfully and wisely cherished. 

As early as 1828 there was quite an_elaborate report on beet sugar and 
mulberry submitted by the House Committee on Agriculture. Ə com- 
mittee thought the first (neater that suggested itself was whether the sub- 
ject was of such national importance as to merit the serious consideration 
of Congress, and it auswe that question in the affirmative, on account of 
the large sum sent abroad annually for sugar. It then proceeds: We would 
respectfully insist that when the soll, climate, and other circumstances will 
enable the people of this country to produce by their own labor, on theirown 
soil, any article which is extensively consumed among us, it is the aut of 
the Government to facilitate by all reasonable encouragement the produc- 
tion of that article. This course has ever been pursued by our own nation 
and by every enlightened country on the face of the globe! It is true that 
this policy may, for a short time, add something to the price; but this will 
be much more than compensated for by the introduction of a new article of 
industry and its subsequent abundance and cheapness. 

“A Government that is so bound up by constitutional provisions that it can 
not act in a great national matter, but must stand the powerless victim of 
other nations, is such a political anomaly as no people would intentionally 
select for themselyes! The universal sentiment would be that if it is too 
weak to protect the 3 interests of the country, it is too worthless to be 
preserved. Among thearticles which may require the fostering care of Gov- 
ernment, the committee are of the opinion that none are more deserving at- 
tention than the sugar beet and mulberry (for silk) in this country. It 
would introduce to the farmer new, valuable, and Raela abi aren] 
which, in rotation with other crops, would have a doübly beneficial effecton 
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our agriculturalinterests. It would improve our ands, increase the amount 
g productive indastry, and condense, improve, and enrich our popula- 
on.” 


The report concludes with a resolution authorizing the President to gratui- 
tously lease for ten years any land belonging to the Government for the 
cultivation of the sugar beet or mulberry. 

There never was a time in the 3 of this country when contention was 
more severe over the tariff, which really lies at the root of encouragement 
for sugar, than in 1832-33, and what resulted? A compromise. But it was 
no such “compromise” as that embraced in the House bill, so far as it af- 


ces, 9 where 
equity and fair dealing seemed to require it. For instance, in 1830 the duty 
on r ad iron was reduced to 25 cent ad valorem. In 1832 this duty 


it was pro 
age the b 
W. 


a 20 per cent duty was levied on railway iron—not to affect, however, such 
as should be im and laid prior to March 3 
. Berrien, of Georgia, and other Southern Senators favo 


promises that case for exemption for 


Southern railways secured exemption from duty encouragement amounting 
to about $6,000, The sugar planters and farmers have much stronger 
grounds to go on under the act of 1890, in which there is a specific pledge for 
a specific time, a violation of which would be as plain an infraction of good 

ence, equity, and fair deal as can be conceived. Here was a case 
where a “gratuity ™ or a bounty —as some would call the act of 1890—was 
, to PATANAS and corporations in the form of an exemption from duty 

uty exaction. 


SUGAR INDUSTRY BESET WITH OBSTACLES. 


Ihave thus attempted to show the objects of the present bounty law, its 
accrued advantages to the people, its accrued and 3 results, that it 
was discriminated against by the House bill, and the importance of ng 
it positive rather than mere negative encouragement at this critical junc- 


ture. 

I will now endeavor, as briefly as possible, to show some of the disadvan- 
tages under which this great industry tempo labors and try to adduce 
some additional reasons for asking a retention of the encouragement, pro- 
fection, or bounty promised it by the present law. Before p: onthis 
line, however, permit me to remark that it is often said in a breezy and un- 
reflec Way, that as well offer a bounty on corn or wheat or oats as upon 

answer tothat is: 

t. Sugar is a manufactured product. 

Second. It is also a shy and an exceptionable agricultural one; so recog- 
nized the world over. 

Third. We have, of the cereal crops mentioned, for export, of sugar only 
one-tenth of enough for home consumption. Why seek to stimuiate in- 

uction of wheat? 

Fourth. If we had of wheat only one-tenth of enough for our own supply 
it would be wise and even humane to do all in our power to encourage a 

uction. But even now our cereals are dutied. 

h. Very moderate capital is required to produce wheat or corn, while 
it takes an expensive plant and a larger area of land to profitably produce 
the first pound of sugar! 

Mr. Evarts expressed the principle on which the law goes: 

“I take it that this country does not N to be called upon to give boun- 
ties to natural agricultural products in t name and by itself. We offer 


no bounty for the growing of beets at the of other icultural 
products, norof sorghum over corn, nor of oy As the natural ucts of the 
soil against all the cereals. Thatis not the idea. The idea is that we will 


foster, cherish, and enlarge a manufactu industry, and a manufactur 
industry that is built up of the raw pari roduced on our own soil, ng 
same as iron is, or lead, or other raw mate’ 5 

So far as the best interests of the people are concerned, the bounty could 
as well have been paid to 10,000 men or even to one. Nor is there any real 
merit in the class“ oameni applied to the practical operation of the 
bounty law on sugar, ‘That argument has no more virtue nor force than it 
would have if applied to the comparatively few woolen, cotton, iron, steel, 
or tin-plate manufacturers, or to the rice or tobacco producers. In each 
case encouragement, protection, bounty—call it what you may—is given 
and paid to classes.“ In the one case it is direct and in theother indirect. 
Thedestruction of the sugar industry concerns the ple of this country 
quite as much as it does the producers of 1 po stroy it and you can 
not bulld it — in a day nor a year! As well flood the coal mines of West 
V the lead mines of Missouri, or flre the lumber regions of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Geo’ Violate your pled; to-day, gentlemen, and 
you will have impaired faith in the Government in this direction for many 

e. 


ars. 
i In every conceivable way it has been sought to make the bounty poles a 
target for assault and abuse, and it has not stopped at that. Individuals 
in sugar production have been called! robbers," and it has been 
stated by at least one Representative that this Governmentis ** men 
to produce sugar.“ I repel this insinua reflection with indignation. It 
does not become the representatives of a great nation to first enact a law 
annei coe into an industry of great national importance, and then 
from be the breastworks of a threatened repeal of that law, mock our 
best efforts and tantalizingly taunt us, when they themselves threaten re- 
a contract involving a high moral obligation. 
tion involved is one of policy and expediency, and there is 


no sort of ogy between 3 5 and the o cereals. The produc- 
tion of s is surrounded with many obstacles. The growing of a sugar- 
t crop is anew thing to the American farmer. The average 1 

and an in- 


effort. 
the farmer and to get him interested in this new ind 


ucate ustry are 
e necessities. Abroad, where the production of beet s has been 
on for upwards of a century under the stimulus of tive and lib- 
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adepts at the 


ment, this obstacle is not met, farmers 
business, a beet crop has come to be there asa part and 
parcel of the yearly roducts of a farm. A beet-sugar plant must have an 
annual “run” of atleast ninety days towarrant the outlay of from three to 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which must lie idle about nine 
months in a year, which is not the case with other manufacturing plants. 

Here is a dead loss of the interest on the 0 for that length 
of time, and it is quite a serious consideration. en, too, a large force of 
short-term labor is necessary, that can not readily be obtained in this coun- 
try when most needed, and it can not be utilized when the rup is harvested, 
and knowing this, labor is reluctant to engage with a knowledge that it is 
only fora few weeks. Another serious factor in the beet-sugar business is 
the cost of labor in the beet flelds and in the factory, which averages 21.50 a 
day, while in Europe the samelabor gets from 20 to 40 cents a day. 

Then, too, there is the value abroad of the by-products, in the sugar- 
beet industry, which are almost a dead loss here as yet, whatever may be 
their value in the future. I refer to the pulp which is extensively fed to the 
cattle on the continent, becauss it is very fattening, worth there $1.25 a ton, 
given away here when25 cents can not be obtained for it. Our farmers have 
not yet come to realize its real worth. Then we have the potash salts and 
the lime cake, used abroad by farmers for Ternuni and liberally paid for, 
while in this country it isan item of expense, as it must be hauled away 
from the factory. I spsak of these things to show the advantages of the 
business abroad, but I have a lively hope that in a few years these ‘* by-pro- 
ducts” will be utilized, and they will undoubtedly be of sufficient account 
to warrant the expiration of the bounty by its own limitation. In other 
words, I am not one of those who have such a poor opinion of American 
enterprise as to think that a bounty will continue a necessity here in order 
to keep beet sugar on its feet. 2 

Conditions will change, as our agriculturists are coming to appreciate 
what these things signify in raising a beet crop, and to theland when crops 
are rotated. They are, however, existing conditions and disadvantages 
which the home beet-sugar interest will overcome as education in the work 
gradually permeates communities where factories are located. Another 
consideration is this: Abroad, the molasses from factories scattered all 
over the country is sent tosome central factory which can thus afford, by 

and expensive process, to work out the sugar it contains, while we 
are not yet able to do this; and this entails a loss that goes with many oth- 
ers to warrant liberal support from the Government for a reasonable time. 
Another very material consideration here—in favor, of course, of thé 
farmer who raises the raw material—is that beets here cost $5 a ton, while 
abroad they cost from 88.60 to M. This alone means $1 on 165 pounds of 
sugar, in estimating its actual cost, nearly,j of a cent a pound, and if the dif- 
ference in labor here and the export bounty there are considered in con- 
junction, it means a difference in cost of from 1} to 1} cents per pound 

it would seem as if the obstacles enumerated were quite suficient to war- 
rant this or any other Congress in giving beet sugar fair, if not liberal 
treatment. There are very serious considerations confronting the produc- 
tion of cane sugar also. In Cuba aud in other tropical climates where sugar 
is produced by cheaper labor, the planting of the cane or rattoon is onl 
necessary once in eight to ten years, while in Louisiana it must be plante: 
every two or threeyears, whichis an item of expense. Then, too, Louisiana 
must contend with occasional early frosts and with floods, which have cost 
avery large sum—the late Senator Gibson said 621, 000, 000. 

But over and beyond all, perhaps, is the very material consideration that 
abroad for l of a century the sugar industry has been carefully fos- 
tered by heavy bounties and the home market has been protected by high 
tariffs, and now having gained a solid footing, the governments of ca 
and Germany—while keeping a watchful eye on the matter—have been grad- 
ually withdrawing some of the very libsral protection which amounted, 
5 Consul Mason, in 1890 in Germany, to $17,389,090, and for six 
months 1891 to $10,341,000. Consul Washburn says Germany’ 
8 1890-91 was $15,868,487 (Consular Reports, volume 42, 65). As 
Prof. Wiley, chief chemistof the Departmentof Agriculture, well says, and 
it shes to cane — — z 

“Tf the sugar-beetindustry is tosucceed in this country it must comefrom 
sharp competition with the same industry in older countries where its con- 
ditions are botter understood and where the localities suited to it have been 
selected by long and costly experience. It mustalsocompete with the free- 
cane industry in the tropics, and with the cheap labor and thorough knowl- 


eral enco’ 


e there possessed. 
e concludes b; saying, “that with a wise and careful encouragement of 
the industry he no hesitation in saying that the prospects for the de- 


velopment of indigenous sugar industry are decidedly bright.” 

Under these circumstances the 2 producers object to a — — 
of the bounty law as impolitic, unwise, unjust. They were pro: 
fourteen years of encouragement, but even a2-cent duty would not be its 
equivalent, because liable to be disturbed with every political change in 


Nor do the people want this sugar enactment repealed. I venture this 
from a remark made by Mr. Bingham in 1890, then master of the National 
Grange, composed of one and one-quarter of a million of farmers. He said: 
“I think our prone would not favor a bounty on any commodity that we 
now produce in sufficient quantities to supply our people. There are many 
of them in favor of bounties; take, for instance, on sugar.” At the Trans- 
pe paaa convention, held at Ogden last spring, a convention re pa ca 
of over delegates from twenty-two States, a resolution thout 
op t a repeal of the bounty form of protection for sugar. 

the farmers are petitioning this Congress against its repeal. Where 
are the petitions for its repeal? 


IS REPEAL NECESSARY FOR REVENUE? 


Proceeding to the consideration of this question from the standpoint that 
the condition of our finances require revenue, and the first thing we meet 18 
the vote of the House impliedly saying that revenue from s is not nec- 

But that vote not accord with the statements made conce: 
deficit andrevenue. The assertion was made that the Wilson bill withou 
the income attachment would create a deficit of $75,000.000. The income tax 
report hopes from that law a revenue of $30,000,000, $10,000,000 from whisky, 
y eee in other directions, a total of 645,000,000, leaving a deficit of 

How is this to be made up? If duty is to be the policy, is it fair to secure 
revenue by methods usually reso: to in war times, and then turn to sugar 
and say, We don't need your aid?“ 

The sugar industry is probably prepared to make as much of a sacrifice 
as any other, when really necessary, to subserve the national welfare, even 
if that sacrifice should operate to levy a heavier burden on the consumers 
ofsugar; but it is not prepared, nor will it submit, without protest and an 
appeal to that sense of justice and fairness which should actuate all men, 
to immolate itself on the altar of supposed triotism in order to placate 
theorists who would annihilate the sugar industry in order to foist upon 
this country in time of peace revenue measures resorted to only in time of 
war. 
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CONGRESS OWES SUGAR FAIR TREATMENT. 


Tha sugar industry owes this Government nothing. For many years the 
domestic cane product was equal to one-sixth, then one-fourth, and finally 
two-thirds of our home consumption, and ib was then that Louisiana’s 
——— acted as a leveler of prices, when but for the power which domestic 

then exercised foreign governments. could and would have levied ex- 

cessive tribute on our ee 8 this household. necessary, In proof of 

Which I a herewl terial part of the report made by Mr. Dick- 

Senate pouraasy 16 16, 1831, ona bill “ to reduce and fix the ‘duties 

on sugar. This report referred to a letter of the Secretary of the Treasury 

to the Speaker of the House, dated January 19, 1831, concerning 3 oe 
which a necessity appeared for a continuation of the then existing duties 

on sugar. 

The report goes on tosay that— tho dut; ot 2j cents per pound on brown su- 

when we obtained Louisiana, was evidently imposed for revenne alone; 

the war of 1812 it was doubled for revenue. Under these duties, how- 


the duty — — at 3 cents per pound. As this exceeded the duty laid be- 
fore Louisiana was obtained by considered 
on and encour: 


rears eg 83 cultivators of those articles from the 
coriain extent 


com n do has t down the 
oa ar * The ucers 1 5 sugar believe, and with 5 
a reduction of the duties: sugar would 5 of the in- 


promised thesugar- 
ssed of sufficient elements of 
ance Committeeof the present 


Sugar is entitled to liberal treatment. Leta pe reg he re 
mont liberally for its struggle and lease of life It turned into the Treas- 


= 887,000, o 

ot o 

— 150,500, 000 

— 189, 500,000 

— 236,000,000 

206, 000, 000 

total In thirty-five years ot. 1, 100,000,000 
Being an annual average ort 31, 428,000 


‘ducers not entitled to credit and consideration for such 
— sugar be % What but 


tnre, and scientific effort have produced this result? 
When the war of 1812 proke out sugar was one of the first articles selected 
from which to obtain. needed revenue, and double duties were imposed 
Which continued until 1816, ‘and in the late war a duty of 2} to 5,6 and Scents 
was imposed. 
The recent action of the House is the first. really serious effort made to 
place on the free list, without the semblance of eyen incidental pro- 
— flows from a for revenus only. 
Even under the Walker tariff of 1846, the auty on sugar was fixed at 90 per 
cent, which, at the then prevailing price 
to from 1.3 to2.1 cents per 


a tariff 
ie the first tarif act of 1789, W. 
{has run as follows: 


r.. . . cnassscersensesuasey ly; 1}, 800 8 cents, 
and5 


In the 1 ro, 1886, theonly position was toreduce 
„„ 2 and . 
save c tariff duties on eise 
Be reams casa ik oer Es areduction — i 20 per centon sugar. ae small 
e House re, 50 as NO dan- 
en Noon s profitable production.” men chi 


So that in 1888, revenue was not the only object in view, so far as the bill 
related 0 „at least. Its continued profitable production was a factor. 
In explana’ n of the bill as reported by Mr. MILLS it is necessary to say 
think IE AA it placed the duty onsugar at 2.2, 2.4, and 2.8 cents per pound. r. Ran- 
dall's b inot that laced the duty at 2}, 3. and S cents. The Senate 
Passed the Mills bill at 17.10 and 2 cents per pound. 


THIS IS A BUSINESS, NOT POLITICAL PROBLEM. 


As I stated to the Ways and Means Committee last tember, the sugar 
problem isa national, economic, or purely business ph tat — and 11 we are 


to succeed in — it to the nib of produ all the su, now con- 
sumed in the United States, h is the real object aimed ee Sarno be 
1 8 as a tion, pure and atin plo, and in the very nature 


must be eschewed, ‘he si theories overthrown, and 
wars re which any great 


criminal to 
capital, Tea ving the industry only canes of life and foo Gia to 
It 5 


be a mistake, earned Peake Ora DORT 4 
2 solely to the present and not to the interests of the people and 


THE MORAL OBLIGATION INVOLVED. 


app eag any ay entree ng ae arn onal. If that isso, it 
een derelict in its duty, in not test- 


would seem that the Go has b 
ing 3 before it out 25,000,000, Ithas had years to 
80. 


1 thatdirection. Making our contention and 
such cir 


appeal as business men, 
the * constitutionalit, i 45 vor th the law to await its turn and plant ourselves, as 
we do, in this tribunal on the public benefits of the law and the moral obit 
ation resting on the Government to fulfil! its pl and promises. 
o not here claim that Conero. can not zopan this law. We only y say that 
itshould not do so in justice to its citizens who have relied upon its 
to continue it for the time specified, 
We know, as a matter of fact, that Congress has power to do many things 
to indtvidnals. We know, for instance, that of the Dome 
of the National Capitol was ra ge in violation of a contract for its 2 — 
aware, also, that 


struction. We are the contract fi 
ne construrtion and. tha’, In. several.othor: ine 


of 5 
stances thought to exercise its power in similar directions, but 
in all of these cases the parties had legal urse: I am not aware of any 
— — or v materially modified 


only ofthe very essence of the statute, but where the act was one invol 
a national policy, and was Intended to provoke, attract, and entice the in- 
vestment of me aga which it was assumed would redound tothe public wel- 
fare and inure to the advantage of the whole 

We claim that in such a case, every co! eration of equity, justice, and 
of common fairness eee thatif such an obligation is to be revoked, for 
any reason whatever, which may or may not a the public weal, that the 

swonger is: called upon to make good, uivalent, the injury 

done its citizens if any re exists to 5 t a way does exist 
to accomplish the result will be shown. udiate this contract, repeal this 
law, without. com tion or just equi nt, and it sows the seeds of a 
want of confidence in the Government, which may become more im b 
to it in war than in should not set an ea 
which public morals: forbid. a which nothing but necessity can eg reir 

Senator ALLEN’s notions of justice are eminently sound. reported 


to have said: 
“T believe neers ich were established 


Fete oe factories whi under 
— pledge and ee unty given by the McKinley tariff law should 
think the karl bill which we are about oy should carry 
the bounty promise, because there have been millions of dollars invested 
fa good faith under the provan. ofit. It would be obtaining money under 
false pretenses to. . bounty, and afford no protection to the la 
investment and industries which would never have been created but for 
solemn promise of the bounty now in the law.“ 
Inthe debate on the Oklahoma townsite bill, pie tpg ow 15, 1904, Senator 
BERRY enforced the point made by Senator ALLEN. He said 
“The Oklahoma statute, which was the law when these people went there 
and invested their money, provides that whena county seat has been estab- 
lished it shall not be moved for five years. Citizens of the United States 
went there under that law andinvested thousands of dollars in this town. I 
say pt tothe p nia rnin rh upon them an election contrary to 
he provisions of the Oklahoma statute, Which was the law when they went 
there and built their houses and invested their money in the property.’ 


right to rely u said: 
“Itis not TEE aman Maree anime possess the power to violate 
— 8 act. The true question is, would it be wise, politic, or 
ust 
Mr. Calhoun assented to this principle when in 1841 he 7 —— à reduc- 
tion of the duty opani becauseembraced within the terms ot the tariff act ot 
833. Clay also objected to reductions in 1830 as in violation of that act. 
President Tyler vetoed the little“ tariff bill in 1842 because its provisions 
violated the text or spirit of the land distribution — and aiso the com 
mise act of 1833, the real ground, however, being that it was a breach of 
public honor and good faith. 


ADSOLUTE REPEAL OF BOUNTY UNWISE. 


Two things would inevitably follow a repeal of tha 8 eats and a 3 
turn to the 2-cent duty policy. It would enhance the 
unless the duty imposed was nearly the equivalent of tis; Lome 
so reduce Sun A at TOOLE saul EE DANA th DE TAONE tanh tk inevitably 
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Sil 


— — has several commendato: 
sugar to consumers, an oe 
＋ bap ea — the objects aimed at can 
tion of the dual policy— 
policy wasiadopted; £ e., duty 
view of the situation, and 85 
boun! 
a cent payable trom the 


the indust 
55 stinvulates prod 


yet be 8 to some extent, by 


at the time the —— 
and bounty. nder all the circumstances, 
being had for the conditions which exist, hoe § not modify th 


w, making it a cent duty and — ge a wan: 0 


on and 


sugar revenue. This would operate in 
ONE-CENT DUTY AND eee BOUNTY. 
1893—Domestic production of sugar pounds.. 645, 000, 000 
8 5 importations of sugar, Ibs do.... 3, 651, 000, 000 


ital consumption 
The Fi at l cent would have been 
The [sania ter “ott —— . — * cause p — 
on cent duty wo sais per 
oa ption to fall off because o rr 4 rs 
Tr:!!! sere G .. 
The bo average e of population in fivedecades Hasi been, per decade 28 
per annum. 


This wo — 2, 162,000,000 
Our then ————— would ve —ß—rßrꝛrĩr—5rv˙ . 4, 960, 549, 740 
Of course the estimate of 20 percent increase is very moderate; it reachea 
60 to 70 last year in 5 and lg 100 in the — — 
one the increase af eee 
‘The fiscal result of a 1. — uty — a l-cent bounty payabie from the du- 
ties levied on sugar would be this: a 


‘We would require about pounds. 
‘We would ponit i 2 —:b᷑ a 725 


We would require about. — pounds. . 4, 310, 000, 600 
We would produce. 3 © Oe 309.800 
3, 381, 200, 000 

oO e gp kt, . fie 883, 812, 000 
Ded —: —. SR AS en RE vee 9, 288, 000 
SERA TOM OU ns oo oa ca Sean S 24, B24, 000 

We would require about : pounds... 4, 600 
WEG OUI: DT OCG TTT TTT. som | Es 
3, 305, 440, 000 


1897. 
We would require about. —-pounds. 4,560, 0⁰⁰ 
WOTA OR aaa a a — oor ere oe. 
3, 225, 528, 000 
—.— 67ꝙ—— . AA —˙——— ee ̃«˙— ů ĩdxß— . 
Mi aa 13,844, 720: 
Net sugar revenue... ..-..........---------.-...-—....-. 18,910,560 
1898. 
We would require abouhununtt . — — pounds. . 4,700, 000 
We woult produne eS a OO T EOL 368, 400 
3, 198, 633, 600 
Aumann ß $31, 986, 336 
r r.. Saco Sips 15, 018, 366 
INGE Sugar ̃ôV ! ]]... es aar ENAA 16,972, 970 
1899. 
We 1 GRIME soca wen TT — 4 000 
MORONE IFODA a a eaS A ia 0 1.807238 680 
3, 023, 300, 320° 
Giving us a revenue of —— 
ct A r ES EA 84 
Nissinen —öng ee ⁊ðͤ x eee aN — eee 
W. ud pounds. 4. 900, 000, 000 
O WO ?!?!! 8 
Windes... A SESS o AAA] do. 2, 162, 000, 000 
2,798, 000, 000 
See Pe Rl Le, Sena Ee ERE eee Dime pawns Saker ene En 000 
Dedict Dowty DANSE ass — 288 
Net sugar reren 60000 0, 800, O0 
Fine It would encourage —.— 88 thi tof half of 
0 
our nome consumption; —— oe the point. where it co: 
W. sonia hea, ugar, as compared with. of TI cents, 
e would e 8 as are a 
Second: Wa wouid cheapen sugar, as ‘compared with Forage ang $ 
. . the nation, now pledged until 105 to 
Fourth. We would save capitalists from loss om contracts mae. running 
into the future, with farmers, etc., as far aa 1894-95 and 1808. 


Fifth. We would secure net revenue from sugar as follows: 


In eight years, or an average o — 
This would be an equitable compromise and it would en 
tion of sugar, keep the gaat at a reasonable figure, secure revenue for the 
Government, reasonably maintain the public faith, save capitalists 
loss on contracts; event the bankruptcy of the great sugar 
taper provide for a gradual repeal of the bounty law. 
r cent ot the rem fix 


ty agreed to 

a, Junion to the 
indus! It contains the elements of economy, revenue. and ensonrago- 
ment. ere would be no inducement to sugar-producers, 
ters in a cent duty alone, while the loss to farmers would be 81 on a ton of 
beets. Ourfarmers can not profitably raise them for $4 per ton, as the price 
abroad, where labor obtains only one-half what it does here, 18 34. 

A bounty of i cent and a duty of one-half a cent on the same basis would 
resuit as fellows: 


ae ansaid a 
1834 


Repeal would mean total deprivation of the raw-material and and the conse- 
quent annihilation of the beet-sugar industry, und It would have a like effect 
oncane-sugar production. Thedual policy wouid be fully justified the 

assigned in the House committee report om the sugar ule. 
e committee said: 


and with itin its more open t offensive form, in the 
we have dealt with other schedules where ware 
take, we have reported a provision for its by sucir as . 
gradually obliterate it from our laws, while permi those have in- 
6 the expectation of its reasonable 
— they may prepare to take their stand with the other industries 
0 
“On sugars the duty is reduced one-half, that is, from à rate of 
one-half to a rate of one-quarter ofa cent a pound.“ 


COST OF SUGAR. 


E Note ieee 
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Germany and Cuba, where labor is cheap, tariffs high, and while Germany 
has an export bounty of at least a quarter of acent a pound! Prof. Wiley 


says: 

Ahe present actual cost of the production of beet, cane, and sorghum 
sugar in the United States is about the same for each variety, and is per- 
haps a trifle over 4cents per pound, deducting the freights. therefore, 
sugar remains on the free list and the bounty is removed, it would cause 
the producers in this country a net loss of 1 cent per pound on every pound 
of sugar made! The immediate result of such a policy would be the 
of every sugar house in the United States, and the utter destruction of the 
sagar industry! If the bounty isremoved, a duty should be placed on sugar 
of 1} cents a pound, in order that the manufacture may be profitable.” 

Ihave not been able to meet Prof. Wiley’s figures, as the following state- 
ment from my books at the Grand Island factory will show: 


GRAND ISLAND FACTORY IN NEBRASKA, 


Expenses per ton of bee 
SNe ang T EE D 0 EN napinn T E &. 00 
ES SIRES I E rio 80 
. A e a a 18 
15 
Ligning 6 
Bags. 20 
Mechanical filter bags 02 
ere pee filter cloths. A 
grease $ 
S 0 17 
G 01 
22 ——— — 2 
zr y! E AE 24 
Maintenance and repair of factory during idle season of nine months 
in a year, with taxes and insurance on same 1.87 
6PJJ%J%ͤ —:—:x. EGRO cae 10. 81 


Average yield of s per ton of beets, 165 pounds. 
Cost, per pound, oe cents. z 
Average selling price, 4} cents. 


In 1892 the actual cost of production was 6 
eee a ES LE at SES Sey eae E 
In 1890, cost 


patron that in three years I have reduced the cost of production 1 cent 
per in this factory. 


Last year my books showed @ profit of one-half cent a pound including 
the bounty; whereas, in 1890, in the same factory my books showed a loss of 
one-half cent a pound including the bounty. Tkis year I hope tostill further 
reduce the cost of production. 

A profit of 1 cent a pound on 165 5 to ths ton would be $1.65 per ton. 
The apa of our Grand Island factory 309 tons per day, the result 
would per day; or say, veer day for 100 days, $50,000; less 5 per cent 
forwear and tear, 000, on a h 
replace machinery at end of ten or fifteen years, would leave $25,000, which 
is only 5 per cent on capital invested. 


BRESLES FACTORY IN FRANCE. 
Expenses per ton of beets. 
$4.00 


Freights -08 
Maintenance, repairs, insurance, etc., during idle season . 80 


— en ee ee ——— —— 6.45 
— ä 2 —ꝗ——ꝗt̃—“?—— $0.45 
Total America «é4„ „„ 10.81 


Icall special attention to the relative cost of the two items, "beets ” and 
“labor,” in the two factories mentioned, and if to these is added Germany’s 
export bounty of one-fourth of a 9 we have this result: Difference 
in cost of 1 ton of beets, $1; labor on said ton, $1.07, or $2.07 against domestic 
sugar, equal toan average of Ii cents a pound, to which add one-fourth rt 
bounty, and the total in favor of foreign producers is 1} cents, disregar 
value of “by-products” abroad and extra cost here of other things sta 


above. 
I think it has been shown that without etnias ferme protection, duty, 
bounty—I care not what it may be called—of at least 2 centson sugar, 
discriminated against, —.— it would be destructive;“ 


; it would amount to 


it would practically abandon“ the sugar 


versal of a policy which has prevailed in this country for a century. 

President Cleveland, in his 238 of December, 1888, said: 

„We can not close our eyes to the fact that conditions have grown up 
am us which in justice and fairness call for ting care in the 
distribution of such duties and taxation as the emergencies of our Govern- 
ment actually demand.” 

In his Madison Square Garden speech on July 20, 1892, he declared that— 

“Oursis not a destructive party. Weare not at enmity von er of the 
rights ot our citizens. All are our countrymen. Wearenotr y hi 
less of any American interests nor will we abandon our regard for them.” 

In his letter of acceptance dated September 28, 1892, Mr. Cleveland, in ex- 
actly the same line, stated: 

“We no exterminating war againstany American interests. * * + 
We win re upon the intelligence 5 —.— 5 en to e up 
charge thata party comprising a majority of our people is planning 
struction or injury of American interests.” 


investment, and for sinking fund to 


Randall Lee Gibson. 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. HOOKER, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 21, 1894. 

Tne House ha’ under consideration r ti - 
ory of Hon. Randall Lee Gibson, late Saunton ivan the State of 83 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The very able and exhaustive address which 
has been delivered on the life and character of my friend Gen. 
Randall Lee Gibson, by his colleague from the city of New Or- 
leans, Gen. MEYER, makes it almost unn I think, to 
say anything in the line in which he spoke, for he has portrayed 
in truthful colors the life and character of the great representa- 
tive from Louisiana on this floor and on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1875, at the beginning of the Forty-fourth 
Congress, there appeared in this Hall one of the most marked 
men who has occupied a seat in the House of Representatives 
since the close of the war between the States. He was of the 
marked Anglo-Saxon type of men; blue eyes, radiant with ex- 
pression; light hair; features perfectly chiseled, with a smile 
that won all hearts, and yet an expression about the mouth in 
moments of earnestness which showed of what metal he was 
made. Tall of form, slender in proportions, with a scrupulous 
neatness in apparel which challenged the eye of the critic, 
with a dignified, courteous, and gracious bearing, he drew to 
him all eyes, and won the admiration of his colleagues in this 
Hall. That man was Randall Lee Gibson, a representative from 
the State of Louisiana. 

For what I am about to say in reference to his birth, lineage, 
and his military career, and the services which he rendered asa 
legislator in this Hall and the other branch of Con I am 
largely indebted to the pen of his life-long friend and kinsman, 
that gallant statesman, American soldier, and American gentle- 
man, the Hon. Preston Johnston, of the State of Louisiana, 
who was his lifetime friend; himself the son of the great Albert 
Sidney Johnston, so memorable for his services in the Confed- 
erate war. 

I well remember the occasion to which I now refer. When 
he was 3 one of those hereditary attacks to which 
my friend Gen. MEYER has referred, it became his duty, by in- 
vitation of the citizens of the State of Louisiana, to make an ad- 
dress at the unveiling of the equestrian statue of Albert Sidney 
Johnston. I chanced to be present by invitation on that oc- 
casion, as I had been honored by the citizens of Louisiana in 
making the address when the corner stone of that equestrian 
statue of Albert Sidney Johnston was laid. Gen. Gibson, on 
that occasion, rose from a bed of sickness, and when he as- 
cended the platform to address the vast multitude that had come 
todo honor to the memory of the great soldier he went upon 
that platform on his crutches, suffering intense Masa se pain, 
and supported himself on those crutches durin © discourse. 

He delivered an address that thrilled every heart, and awoke 
the admiration of all the confederates of the dead general whom 
they had come to honor, the soldiers in blue vieing with those 
in gray-who should strew the first flowers. And I hope the 
same gifted pen which has portrayed his character, life, and serv- 
ices as a Confederate general may yet be used,in the midst 
even of the busy and useful life of Col. Preston Johnston, to 
give not only to the State of Louisiana, but to the country and 
to humanity, a history of Randall Lee Gibson, a biography of 
him which no man can write as Col. Preston Johnston could 
write it. It is to him I am indebted for knowledge of his origin, 
family history, and military services. 

HIS BIRTH AND LINEAGE. 

Gen. Gibson was born at Spring Hill, Woodford County, Ky. 
September 10, 1832. His ancestors were the fighting Whigs of 
the Revolutionary war. John Gibson, the progenitor of the 
Gibson family in America, emigrated from England in 1706, ac- 
companied by several brothers, and settled in Middlesex County, 
Va. They afterward removed to South Carolina, and settled on 
the Great Peedee River with their kinsmen, the Murfees, 
Saunderses, Harrisons, and Pegueses. 

They all took active part in the Revolutionary war, and at its 
close the grandfather of Gen. Gibson (Randall Gibson) settled 
in 8 at Oakley, in Warren County. His descendants 
and connections embrace some of the best-known families in 


Uthe Southwest—the Harrisons, Nailors, Stewarts, Gillespies, 
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Barneses, Humphreys, Booths, Marshalls, Higginses, Brands, 
and others, all men of influence and mark in the day and time in 
which they lived. Randall Gibson, the grandfather of Gen. 
Gibson, built the first church and founded the first institution 
of learning (Jefferson College, 8 miles back of Natchez) in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Randall Gibson’s son, Tobias Gibson, the father of our de- 
ceased friend, Gen. Gibson, settled in Terrebonne Parish, La. 
He was a man of rank and influence in his day; the close per- 
sonal and political friend of Henry Clay, whom he often enter- 
tained at his princely summer residence, near Lexington, Ky. 

Tobias Gibson was a gentleman of the old school, proud, 
courtly, and fastidious, but hospitable and kind. 

Through his mother’s family, the Harts, Gen. Gibson is con- 
nected with some of the most noted families of Kentucky—the 
Clays, the Bentons, the Prestons, the Marshalls, and others of 
equal distinction. 

Gen. Gibson was the eldest son of Tobias Gibson, and his 
schoolboy days were spent in Kentucky, where he has a host of 
friends, who will cherish his name and memory with a love as 
tender and an admiration as sincere as that of the friends of his 
own State of Louisiana, which he represented on this floor. In 
1849 Gen. Gibson entered Yale eons He took high rank in 
his classes, being selected orator by his society, and shared the 
honors of the class of 1853 with E. C. Stedman, the poet, and 
A. D. White, the educator. 

Gen. Gibson studied law in New Orleans, and was graduated 
at the university in 1855. He went abroad, and spent three 

ears in Europe, studying in Berlin, visiting Russia, and being 
tor six months attached to the American legation at Madrid, 
when we were represented at that court by Gen. A. C. Dodge, a 
high type of an American gentleman. 


HIS WAR RECORD. 


Returning from his educational trip abroad, shortly before 
the breaking out of the war between the States, Gen. Gibson 
pursued the practice of law until that event occurred. 

When the war began Gen. Gibson enlisted as a private, and 
was appointed captain of artillery, and stationed at Fort Jack- 
son, below New Orleans. Soon after he was elected colonel of 
the Thirteenth Louisiana Infantry. 

His first great battle was at Shiloh. Four regiments were 
brigaded together, and Gen.Gibson was selected by his brother 
officers to command the brigade, which played a gallant and 
conspicuous partin the greatbattle. His brigade was four times 
repulsed with great slaughter at the Hornet's Nest,” but it 
was in the front line at sunset, and was distinguished in the 
fighting next day under Gen. Polk, which Gen. Sherman pro- 
yaaa the heaviest fire during the war. 

Gen. Gibson was with Bragg's army in the Kentucky campaign, 
and was recommended by his superior officers for promotion for 
“skill and gallantry ” at Perryville, Murfreesboro, and Chicka- 
mau He lost one-third of his brigade killed and wounded at 
Murfreesboro; out of 28 officers of the Thirteenth Louisiana 
he lost 19, and 332 men killed and wounded. 

His service was long and continuous in all the Western cam- 
paigns, and received the cordial commendation of his superior 
officers, including such illustrious names as Polk, Hardee, John 
C. Breckinridge, Cheatham, Dan Adams, Maury, Preston, 
Stephen Lee, Richard Taylor, J. E. Johnston, and Hood. Gen. 
Jobn C. Breckinrige said of him at the battle of Murfreesboro: 

He discharged hts duties with marked courage and skill. 


Gen. H. D. Clayton, in his report of the battle of Jonesboro, 
Ga., 31st of August, 1864, says: 


Brig. Gen. Gibson, seizing the colors of one of his regiments, dashed to the 
front and to the very works ot the enemy. His conduct created the test 
enthusisasm throughout the command. This gallant brigade lost half its 
numbers. 


Clayton adds: 


My own nyes bore witness to its splendid conduct from the beginning to 

t captured the guns of the enemy and occupied their main 
works until overwh and increasing num 10 their abandon- 
a. It was handled with skill and fought with the heroism of despera- 


on. 

Gen. Stephen D. Tae speaking of Gibson’s brigade, says: “Isaw them 
around Atlanta and in Hood’s Nashville cam and I pk that, in cor- 
sultation with Maj. Gen. Clayton, I designated Gibson’s brigade to cross the 
Tennessee River in open boats in the presence of the enemy opposite Flor- 

ce, Ala., and a more gallant crossing of any river was not made during 
ewar. The enemy was supposed to be in large force, covered by the 
banks, but Gibson and his men never inquired as to numbers when they 
Were ordered forward, and their gallant bearing soon put the enemy’s 
sharpshooters to flight and secured a some 5 two divisions of my 
corps. At Nashville, when Hood was defeated b; omas, Gibson's brigade 
ofmy was ey gta A posted on the left of the pike near Overton 
Hill, and I witnessed their driving back, with the rest of Clayton's division, 
two formidableassaultsof the enemy. è è I recollect, near dark, pe 
1 near a battery and to seize a stand of colors and 1 
a eat ote ane by aks 8 7 
Was sustain: regimen ound it was the color-bearer 
of the Thirteenth Louisiana, and it was Gibson’s Louisiana brigade, Gib- 
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son soon 271 som by my side, and in my admiration of such conduct I ex- 
claimed, ‘ those are the best men I ever saw; you take them and 
check the enemy.’ Gibson did lead them and did check the enemy.” 

In Gen. Canby’s campaign against Mobile Gen. Gibson was de- 
tached from the main army, and with a force of 3,500 men held 
the enemy in check for over two weeks. The fighting was fast 


and furious from beginning to end. Gen. C. C. Andrews, the 
Federal historian of the campaign, says: The garrison made at 
least a dozen sorties, several of which were successful.” At las 


when Gen. Canby broke through his defenses, Gibson prolong: 
the fight until night, and then withdrew the garrison under 
cover of darkness along a narrow treadway only 18 inches wide 
through the marsh. Gen. Andrews in his history says: 

The garrison commander, Gen. Gibson, was Nae no and active, and in- 
spired his troops with enthusiasm. He was highly complimented by his 
superior officers for his conduct during the siege. 

en. Richard Taylor, commanding the department, was so pleased with 
Gibson's conduct at Spanish Fort that he enl: command. But the 
war was at an end, surrender came, and he was now 777 by Taylor the 
commissioner to meet the Federal officers to parole the army. In his fare - 
well address to his troops Gibson says: “Your banners are garlanded with 
the emblems of every soldierly virtue; more than twenty battlefields have 
seen them unfurled; they were never lowered save over the bier of a com- 
rade. * * * Comrades! henceforth other duties will devolve upon you. 
Adversities can only strengthen the ties that bind you to your country and 
increase the obligations you owe to her interests and her honor. As soldiers 
you have been among the bravest and most steadfast; us citizens be law- 
abiding, peaceable, and industrious.” 
Thus ended, with the close of the war, one of the most brilliant 
military records made by any general of the Confederate army. 


HIS CIVIC AND LEGISLATIVE CAREER 


In 1872 his fellow-citizens in Louisiana selected him, as a man 
possessing rare judgment and great coolness and high and pa- 
triotic conservatism, to represent them in this House. 

He was not permitted to take his seat. 

In 1874 he was again elected to a seat in this House; and it was 
here I firstmet Gen. Gibson, and it was not long before I learned 
to love him for those sterling traits of character which he dis- 

layed and for that uniform courtesy and kindness it was ever 
his delight to extend to his coll s and comrades. 

Gen. Gibson was retlected as a Representative to this House 
in 1874, and again in 1876, 1878, and 1880; and in all his service 
in this House I had the honor to serve with him. 

Gen. Gibson, with the able colleagues who served with him 
from Louisiana, addressed themselves primarily to obtain the 
removal of the military forces of the United States from their 
State, and after long delay and much vexation this was accom- 
plished, and Louisiana was once more restored to her civil rights 
in the Union. : 

One of the subjects to which Gen. Gibson at an early day in 
his Congressional service addressed himself was the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River. Indeed, he may be justly said 
to be the father of the Mississippi River Commission, which was 
and still is composed of the best engineers from the Army of the 
United States and from civil life. 

The fruits of the labor and skill of this Commission are now be- 
ing enjoyed by the people of the peepee hi Valley in comparative 
exemption from the disastrous floods which formerly devastated 
this the most fertile valley of the world. In recognition of his 
legislative services in these and other measures of equal impor- 
tance, in which he displayed powersof reason and research and elo- 
quence not peas pit by any man who served at that time in Con- 

ress, the people whoknew him bestand prized him most, his be- 

oved citizens of Louisiana, elected him to the United States 
Senate. He took his seat in March, 1883. 

His native ability, his splendid education, his long service of 
olen’ years in the House fully equipped him for entrance into 
this august body. 

He sprang into the arena of high debate armed cap-a-pie for 
the conflict. 

His comrades and peers in the Senate learned to love this 
splendid and pure man, as we did in the House, and it is fit and 
popa that I should leave his Senatorial career to be spoken of 

suitable terms by his friends and colleagues in that body. 

He was a man of the highest character. No duty in life was 
neglected, and no obligation but that was faithfully met. 

a man in all the relations of life, as a citizen, as a soldier, 
as a representative, he had few peers and no superiors, 

There was not a blemish, not aspot, on what seemed tome to 
be a perfect character. 

He died in the fullness of his useful manhood and honored life, 
leaving to his descendants and kindred and friends a name be- 
loved by those united to him by the ties of kindred and connection 
and friends, and honored of all men who know his life and serv- 
ices to his country. 

I have thus, Mr. Speaker, endeavored to portray in a few re- 
marks the history and career of our distinguished friend, to 
whom we meet here to-day to pay the last sad honors. 

It is natural that we should refer to the services which heren- 
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dered to the Confederate soldiers, though when hecame into this 
Hall and the Senate Chamber he manifested a conservatism of 
disposition which won for him notonly the heartsand affections 
of men of his own party, but of all. It is natural that we should 
erect monuments to those who have served us with the distinc- 
tion which such men as Gibson did. The sofdiers of the Union 
armies have erected upon the battlefields monuments declar- 
ing the valor and heroism, the courage and patriotism, of the 
men who led their armies. 

That same spirit and temper which prompt them to honor 
their dead lead them to say, sir, that it is but proper that those 
who belonged to what is called “The lost cause,” and who wore 
the Confederate gray during the war, would be equally unfaithful 
to their dutyif they did not on veg oe paige occasions erect mon- 
uments and pay tribute to their dead. They would write over 
our graves not alone the word “rebel,” as was done at one time 
in Arlington, but which I am glad to say now has been re- 
moved—they would not write theword “ rebel“ over the graves 
of Confederates, for that is a term which George Washington 
wore and Robert E. Lee honored; and it is naught therefore but 
pne that the use of this term with reference to distinguished 

federates should bə in the same spirit in which it distin- 
guished the love of libe 
others. They would serate 


in our Revolutionary war and all 
out the word rebel“ if we should 
forget their services, and properly write there “Ingrate! In- 
pei Ingrate!” could we forget the perils encountered, the 

ardships endured, the blood shed for us by the men who wore 
the ragged kray eae of the Confederacy. 

No, sirs; w faithful memory lasts its magic wand will wave 
over the chill vau ts of the sepulcher—the dead nation’s sepul- 
cher—her hundred battlefields; and the dead will start again 
into life, pan pallid, passionless as the seraphs. Indeed and 

n the arms of our fancy we may again embrace those 

comrades who, while they lived, lived for us and 

for their country, and when they perished, poured out their rich 

poe life's blood on that country’s altar; and as their pale lips 

ze in death on many a distant battlefield, their last syllabled 
utterances perchance murmured our names. 

No, Mr. Speaker; we could not forget them if we would, and 
we would not if we could. 

Of all this vast throng of the dead, lying in their unmarked 
graves under the green sod, where in the springtime we strew 
the flowers of faithful memory, no braver soldier or purer spirit 
or truer man lies than our honored, loved, and cherished com- 
rade Randall Lee Gibson. 


The Muskingum River and Ice Harbors. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 4, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5918) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had in contemplation when the point was 
reached in the consideration of the bill making appropriations 
for the Ohio River, and the adjustment of certain matters in 
connection with the Muskingum River improvement, to have 
addressed the House at considerable length npon the subject of 
those important works, but the short space of time afforded us 
little 9 to lay before the House all that was pertinent 
in this behalf. 

The criticism made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEP- 
BURN] upon the Muskingum River improvement was only sup- 

lemental to a long series of opposition which that gentleman 

seen fit to manifest to the acquirement by the Government 
of the Muskin River improvement, and indeed it might be 
said to most all the plans to improve the rivers and harbors by 
the General Government. 

I do not care to turn aside at this time to answer personal re- 
flections nor to ward off personal opposition. The assumption 
that members of Congress are actuated by selfish motives an- 
gwers very well for small fry tand terial criticism. 
It does nota to statesmanship nor yet to just discussion 
of questions of this character. The M ver is not in 
my district and I have no other interest in it than the interest 


of an American citizen and as a member of this House, but the 

clause in the bill providing for the settlement of the question of 

the location of the draws in the two bridges, one a county bridge 

at Taylorsville, and one the bridge of the Baltimore and O 

Southwestern Railway Company at the mouth of the river, are 

manec of some importance and justly call for some explana- 
n. 

When the General Government accepted the cession of the 
Muskingum River from the State of Ohio, it took that valuable 
work with all the equities inherent therein in full force. It did 
not undertake to assume any obligations that the State of Ohio 
was under to any holders of water leases, for the State had no 
such obligations. The State had leased water rights at various 
points. These leases only convey the surplus water over and 
above the néeds of navigation, and it had been repeatedly de- 
cided by the supreme court of Ohio that the lessees of these 
rights had no claim upon the State of Ohio either for shutting 
off the supply when needed for navigation, neglec to re- 
build the dams when necessary, nor yet in the total abandon- 
ment of the works at given points, so that the water for the 
leases actually ceased to be useful. In other words, the right of 
the lessee was to the surplus water and notaright to have 
guaranteed to him a continuation of the water. 

A little observation of facts sometimes relieves a discussion of 
avast amount of density of understanding. Prior to the ac- 
ceptation of this work by the Government the lock at the lower 
dam at Marietta, a few hundred feet from the mouth of the river, 
was on the west side of the river and afforded ample means of 
ingress into the slack water of the Muskingum River improve- 
ment. At the same time the Government had been engaged for 
a number of years before my advent to Congress in constructing 
an ice harbor on the east side of the Muskingum River at the 
dam, and the entrance to the ice harbor was planned to be by a 
lock through the dam on the east side of the work. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Railway Company, or 
rather its predecessor, some years before the acquirement by 
the Government of the Muskingum River, had constructed a 
bridge about 200 feet below the dam at the mouth of the river 
and constructed a complete and adequate draw in that bridge. 
The location of the draw was prescribed by the e eér and 
board of public works of the State of Ohio, then having control 
of the Muskingum River improvement. Its dimensions, its 
location, its material, its form, its facilities for opening, and 
everything connected with it was built in exact ee aoe | to 
the requirements of the State engineer and the State board of 
public works. 

After the acquirement Ese Government of the improve- 
ment the ice harbor was about completed and the En rs 
Department decided to abandon the lock on the west side of 
the river and use the ice-harbor lock on the east side of the 
river for the ingress and egress of steamboats and other crafts, 
not only to the ice harbor, but tothe Muskingum River, and the 
lock on the west side of the river was permitted to tumble down 
and the Government has abandoned it and filled up the end of 
it, making it a part of the dam rather than a lock. 

The result of all this changing of purpose and plans and loca- 
tion on the part of the Government been to leave the river 

ractically without any means of communication with the Ohio 
River. and later on the Government demanded of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern Railway Company thatit proceed to con- 
struct a new draw in their bridge on the east side of the river, and 
this requirement the railway company deemed a great hardship, 
and among the other arguments which it made use of was the 
fact that when the General Government acquired the Muskin- 
gum River it contemplated the construction of an entrance 
through the ice harbor in the river, and understood that the 
result would be a change in the railroad bridge and estimated 
the cost to the Government of making it. 

The order of the War Department to the railroad company to 
change the draw in its bridge was the subject of discussion be- 
fore the honorable Secretary of War, or his Assistant, at which 
Attorney-General Miller appeared and stated that in his judg- 
ment the General Government had no legal or equitable claim 
to compel this change, and as appears by the brief of the War 
Department all the orders of the Secretary of War were with- 
drawn. 

I here append a brief furnished by the Engineers Department 
showing what has been done in the matter so far as this particu- 
lar fact is involved. 

The first is a brief furnished from the office of the Attorney 
General and supports the theory upon which the action of the 
committee has taken: 


Brief in the matter of the 
Railway across Mus 


‘This bridge was provided witha * 
cated atits western end. The 


of the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern 
River, at Marietta, Ohio, 
narrow and inconvenient draw lo- 
States in carrying out the project 
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Congress for the improvement of the na 
harbor 


adopted 
kin ver constructed a new ice lock, whi 


above the eastern end of the bridge. 


rdinary 
would be- 
a ar Depart- 


The railroad company refused to make any alteration in the bridge, alleg- 
ing that it was the change of locks from one side of the river to the other by 
the United States which alone created the necessity for the change in the 
location for the draw, and thatif such draw must be constructed it should 
be at the expense of the United States. 

The contention of the railroad com y was not believed to be tenable, 
and accordingly notice was served on the company, under the provisions of 
sections 9 and 10 of the act of Congress of August 11, 1888, requiring the al- 
teration of the bridge to be made and completed b7 December 1, 1890. 

The gy r failed to comply with the terms of this notice, and the law 
aforesaid — Ben in the meantime been superseded by sections 4 and 5 of 
the act of September 19, 1890, proceedings were commenced anew, and a 
notice was served under the provisions of the latter act requiring the com- 
pany tomake the proper alterations by October 31, 1891. This time was, on 

y 11, 1891, extended to January 1, 1892, and again, on October 27, 1891, was 
further extended to July 1, 1892. The last extension was made on the un- 
derstanding that the railroad company desired time to present the ques 
tion to Co ss with a view to obtaining an appropriation for the work. 

It ap ng that no application had been made by the company to Con- 
gress for relief, and that the alterations of the bridge had not been made as 
required the notice, the Chief of Engineers by letter of July 9, 1892, rec 
ommended that the subject be referred to the Attorney-General for his ac- 
tion as prescribed by the law. 

The papers were returned to the office of the Chief of Engineers, by in- 
dorsement of the Secretary of War, February 6, 1893, as follows: 

“After an examination of the statement submitted on May 9, 1892, by E. 
W. Strong, general counsel of the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern l- 
road Com y, the Secretary of War on July 19, 1892, directed that this let- 
ter of the Chief of eers, dated July 9, 1802, be held without any further 
action, he being in doubt as to the authority of tho 8 to require 
the alteration of the bridge, in view of the facts stated by Mr. Song in his 
argument above referred to. Subsequently, the matter having again been 
brought to the attention of the Secretary of War, be directed, December Ib, 
1892, that no action be taken in the matter without the direction of the Sec- 
re of War. In accordance with these instructions the papers have been 
held in the office of the Secretary of War without action. 

The order heretofore given for the alteration of the bridge are rescinded 
and no further action be taken in this case,” 


I next include in my remarks the letter of Maj. W. W. Pea- 
body, vice-president and general manager of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Southwestern Railway Company, and I may add that Maj. 
Peabody is one of the most intelligent, fair-minded, and honor- 
able men in all the range of railroad men in the country. 

His letter is as follows: 

CINCINNATI, January 19, 1894, 

DEAR Str: I desire to call your attention, and through you that of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, to the matter of the bridge of this com- 
pany across the Muskingum River at Marietta, Ohio, to which reference is 

© in the report of the Chief of Engineers, page 2502 Fi, with a view 
to having the matter settled by the action of the committee. 

Originally the War Department took the position that our bridge was an 
obstruction to navigation and ordered us to put a draw at the east end 
thereof, under the authority conferred on that Department by the river and 
harbor act approved September 19, 1890, but after full investigation and dis- 
cussion, which developed the facts to which I shall briefly call your atten- 
tion, the orders to that effect were withdrawn and the matter has since re- 
mained in sfatu quo. 

a ts 427 Peg this 8 soe 25 7 oes 2 5 enag at the 
east end of its 1 we admit that refusal was an y justified b 
the undisputed Ba which areas follows: e 

First. The Muskingum River is situated wholly within Ohio. About 1838 
that State improved the river by means of dams and locks, so as to make it 
available for slack-water navigation between Marietta and Zanesville, a 
distance of about 65 miles. 

Dam No. 1 of this improvement was at Marietta, and the lock constructed 
therewith was placed on the west side of the river. 

This lock remained in constant use for the passage of boats until it was 
closed by the United States Government, as of its plan for the con- 
struction of the ice harbor at that ao As part of that plan, anew and 
longer lock was placed on the east side of the river. 

Second. The bridge of this company crosses the Muskingum about 300 feet 
below Dam No. t and about 750 feet abovethe mouth of theriver. This bridge 
was built by pees expressly ante ve Se board of public works of 
the State of Onio, July 18, 1853, and strictly in accordance with the direc- 
tions of that board and of the State eugineer. It has ever since been lo- 
cated and used as built, although it has been from time to time repaired and 
rebuilt and is now a substan: bridge, chiefly of iron. This bridge is now 
owned and operated by this com „Which has succeeded to the rights of 
the former companies which built and owned it. It isa valuable part of its 
railroad and is in daily use for the passage of trains. 

This 3 Was constructed with a sufficient draw on the west side 
of the river and so located and arran, as to permit the ready and easy pas 
Sage of boats through the draw and lock up and down the river for forty 
years past, viz, down to the time the lock was closed as above stated. 

Fourth. From about 1879 the United States Government, under various 

appropriations, has been building the ice harbor just below Dam No. 1, as a 
— of refuge in winter for boats from the Ohio River. 
As a part of this work, dam No. 1 has been altered and strengthened and 
a new and larger lock constructed on the east side of the river. It is this 
change in the locks from the west to the east side of the river alone which 
has created the necessity of ac in the draw of the railroad bridgefrom 
the west to the east side of the river if such necessity exists. 

Of course the committee is fully advised of the cession from the State of 
Ohio to the United States Government, prior to the construction of this ice 
8 of Shoe entire . es the M River. 

con on on of this company has always been, and still is, 

what I consider a perfectly fair and reasonable one—namely, that the ne- 
cessity, if there be one. for the construction of a draw in the bridge of this 
company on the east side of the river, has arisen not from the necessities 
boats, but entirely trocn the adiopeion of this Pent or de eae unn 28 an 

e adoption o the Mus 

235 egy Oe yy Ae 
sense a part of or an t to na tion ot the 

Muskingum, and the rights of all parties are just the same as ough anen- 


e was, and is. 
lan adopted by the Government for the ice harbor might req either in 
he location of the bridge or the draw therein, or otherwise, was a tof 
8 plan, sna the expense of such change should therefore be borne by the 
overnmen 

In fact, the plans and estimates for the construction of the ice harbor 
originally contemplated such change in the draw of this bridge and in- 
cluded the entire expense thereof as part of the cost of the ice harbor, In 
his report of December 28, 1878, James P. Roberts, Assistant Engineer, in 
making his estimate of the costof the ice harbor, used this la: , “which 
figures include, besides cost of new lock and c in the old dam, the 
cost of converting the main span of the railroad intoa drawbridge.” 
The main apan referred to is the eastern span of our e. 

In view of the above facts it seems to me perfectly fair and just that the 
Government ought to pay the entire cost of placing the draw in the east or 
main span of this bri 

But I desire on be! of this company to be more than fair in the matter, 
and therefore wish to propose to the committee, by way of a settlement of 
the question, so as to have the improvement completed by the construction 
of this draw, in order that the ice bor may be used by the boats for which 
it isintended, as follows: If Congress will provide in the present appropria- 
tion for the construction of the necessary masonry, abutments, etc., this 
2 1 8 provide the necessary superstructures for the desired 

n the bridge. 
Hop that by ong rend this e and making the necessary ap- 
propriation the committee will end the matter, I am 
Yours, respectfully, 
W. W. PEABODY, 
Vice- President and General Manager. 
Gen, C. H. GROSVENOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The Chief of Engineers, in his report, which will be found 
on page 2504 of the report of the Secretary of War in 1893, vol- 
ume 2, part 3, has the following: 


The question relating to the ch of the bridge belonging to the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Southwestern Railroad Company should be settled in some 
way, in order that the lock might be entered by the Ohio River boats and 
the pool above utilized as the ice harbor, in accordance with the 2322 tor 
which the lock was built. The Lacy, page it now ees, crossing Mus- 
k River just below the lock, a draw on the side of the river op- 
posite to the lock, the side where the old lock was located. The railroad 
company has declined to place a second draw in their bridge for passage 
into the new lock, ar; g that it should be done by the United States, on 
account of the United States having changed the channel away from the 
side of the river where they had provided a draw. 


I would sug that the matter might be settled by Co ional act an- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to have the brid, changed under an agree- 
ment with the railroad company, and appropria such amount as might 


be necessary to make the change, estimated the late Col. Merrill at 
$30,000, with the proviso that the matter should be brought re the 


United States Court for a decision as to whether the change shoul 


at the expense of the United States or the railroad 3 and in case it 
was decided that the cost should be borne by the com , said 
company should reimburse the United States for the money expend 


Commercial statistics are attached to the report for operating and care of 
locks and dams on the Muskingum River. 

There was, therefore, a very strong equity at least in favor of 
the claim of the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Railroad that 
it ought not to be compelled to do anything toward the change, 
but the very liberal otfer of the company, as stated in the letter 
of Maj. Peabody, made the impression upon the War Depart- 
ment that the compromise ought to be e, and thereupon the 
Chief of Engineers, Gen. Casey, came before the committee and 
made a plain statement of the situation and expressed himself 
decidedly in favor of accepting the olfer of the railroad, and 
such was the position of the honorable Secretary of War. 

It will be seen that this is by no means a case where a rail- 
road company has invaded a navigable river, and, without au- 
thority, constructed its works to the injury of navigation, but, 
on the contrary, it is a case where a railroad company builded its 
structures in complete conformity with the directions of the 
Government, and while it is probable that an action in a court 
would have resulted ina defeat of the Government, it is de- 
cidedly better that the small ere incident to the readjust- 
ment of this situation should be borne by the respective parties 
as provided in this bill. 

Something has been said about the enormous cost of the Mus- 
kingum River to the Government,and insinuations, very un- 
pleasant to listen to, reflecting directly upon the integrity and 
good faith of members of Congress in and about this repor 

I shall say but very few words on this subject. It is pointed 
out that the costof the Muskingum River improvement has been 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $1,000,000, and that is true; 
and now what has the Government to show for it? It has 65 
miles of as fine water navigation as there is in the United States 
to-day in proportion to the amount of water necessary for that 
navigation. There are 5 feet of water all the way from Zanes- 
ville to Marietta, a 881 sufficient for all prac purposes, 
and the navigation is of the utmost value to the community. 

The river traverses one of the most beautiful sections of coun- 
try in the world, one of the richest valleys on the continent, 
and the traffic carried upon this river, notwithstan that 
there is a railroad right along its bank, is a complete per- 
fect justification for the investment of the Government. 
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Suppose that it did cost a million dollars, there are 65 miles of 
the most beautiful highway, with splendid locks, dams, appli- 
ances, and the cost is but $15,000 per mile, not enough to build 
the substructure of a railroad along the bank. 

The income to the Governmentfor the use of the surplus water, 
as shown by the Engineers’ Reports, amounts to about $3,500 per 
year, and in time it may be much greater. The commerce of the 
riveris something eminently satisfactory. For the year ending 
December 31, 1892, there were ten steamboats plying on that river 
regularly, with a number of others coming in from the Ohio 
River, and the tonnage carried amounted to something like 50,- 
000 tons, and there was carried 56,536 pesos: and this, says 
the Engineers’ Report, is a statement of the commerce of the 
Muskingum River, but is only for a part of the fiscal year, as 
the locks were shut off for repairs, and there was no through 
navigation until May 6, 1892. For the year 1893 the commerce 
was much greater, and is constantly growing. 

Nothing beyond this final statement is necessary to vindicate 
the men who, in the face of personal assaults and abundant vi- 
tuperation, have gone straight forward in discharge of a public 
duty in securing the people of the Muskingum Valley a splendid 
navigation now afforded by these improvements. 

The Taylorsville matter is one similar in many respects to 
the railroad bridge at the mouth of the river. 

I content myself by putting in here the brief of the War De- 

rtment in relation to that controversy, and a document show- 

g the location of the structure: 


Brief in the mattor of the county bridgs across Muski: River, at Lock 
No.9, between Taylorsville and Duncans Falls, Ohio. 


The bridge in question became an obstruction to navigation by reason of 
the factthat the United States, in improving the Mus River at Tay- 
lorsville, abandoned the canal that was crossed by the draw span and con- 
structed a new lock, the lower approach to which was through a continuous 
span. The attached dra shows the situation fully. 

This improvement was aut b and was a part ofan adopted 
scheme for the improvement of the whole river for the benefit of navigation 
and commerce. It was known that before the improvement could be util- 
ized it would be necessary that changes should be made in the county bridge 
so as to put a draw over the new channel, and the matter was brought to 
the attention of the commissioners of Muskingum County, Ohio, the authori- 
ties owning and controlling the bridge. 

The bridge authorities declined to make the needed changes on theground 
that the necessity for them arose from the act of the United States chang- 
ing the navigable channel, and that it therefore became the duty of the 
United States to bear the expense of the changes. 

A statement of the case was prepared and submitted to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral with request for his opinion as to whether the 2 01 authorities could 

uired to alter the bridge or whether the United States should 
e 3 such alteration. 


1b of War accordingly caused notice to be served under the 
e Commissioners of Muskingum County, 
airing the needed alterations to be made. The terms of this notice were not 
lied with, and in the mean time the law of A t 11, 1888, being super- 
sections 4 and 5 of the act of Congress of September 19, 1890, new 
were under the latter law, and a new notice dated Feb- 
1 commissioners the alteration of 

bridge to be made and completed by September 30, p 
commissioners SETE failed to comply with the uirements of this 
notice the Secretary of War directed October 6, 1891, that the matter be 
brought to the attention of the proper United States district attorney for 
his action under the provisions of the aforesaid sections 4 and5 of the act 


req 
com 
sedi 


September 19, 
o, me case Was p in the hands of the United States attorney for the 
southern district of Ohio, and the commissioners were proceeded against 


was was unconstitutional. He ordered the verdict 
against the commissioners to be set aside, and judgment entered that sec- 
tions 4 and 5 of the river and harbor act of September 19, 1890, are unconsti- 
tutional, and that the defendents be ed. 

Whether the case has been carried to a 
known. 

I append here a diagram showing the situation at Taylors- 
ville, and by it the House can see that a complete change by 
the Government of all its plans made the change in this bridge 
sac eget 
Hon, H. C. VAN VOORHIS, my efficient and able colleague, 
representing the Muskingum district, urged the equities of the 
reg commissioners with great efficiency, and an exhaustive 
brief by the attorney of the was presented, and out of all 
this came compromise and an adjustment. The settlement is 
Pathe tages N ar diag din ] 

e as follows: [For ram see preceding page. 

The proposition to divide the cost of the readjustment of this 
bridge was one indorsed by the Chief of Engineers, and consid- 
ering that the Government thus far being defeated in this liti- 


l 
the funds, and (2) that thelaw upon which the notice and action of the War 
partment based 


der court on appeal is not 
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gation it would seem that it was a most satisfactory adjustment 
so far as the rights of the Government are concerned. 

During the Fiftieth Congress, Col. William E. Merrill, of the 
Corps of Engineers, now dead, brought to my attention the sub- 
pers of ice piers in the Ohio River and suggested a plan. 

t consisted in the construction of cribs of timber filled with 
stone located at proper and convenient points where the navi- 
gation was greatest in the river, of suitable construction for the 
fastening the boats to the piers, so that in case ofice in the river 
pace can drop behind these piers and be safe from the passing 
ce. 

The destruction of steamboats and cther vessels by ice has 
been one of the most serious 5 to profitable naviga- 
tion of this great river, and the proposition was to build as 
many as fifty of these structures, distributing them along the 
river from Cincinnati up, constructing them more often along in 
the middle of the navigation. 

These piers were first erected under an appropriation made 
by the Fiftieth Congress, and no great fi of ice afforded a 
complete test of their value until during the winter of 1893, 
when an enormous ice freshet sent the accumulated masses of 
ane down the river, crowding the bed of the river from shore to 
shore, 

At the suggestion of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, I 
addressed a letter on the 6th of January of this year, to the Chief 
of Engineers, asking his opinion as to the value of these improve- 
ments, and I here append his letter and the statement to which 
he refers: 

UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, CUSTOM-HOUSE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 12, 1894. 

GENERAL: I have the honor to submit the following report upon the sub- 
ject-matter of letter of January 6, 1894, addressed to you by Hon. U. H. GROS- 
VENOR, and referred to me by indorsement of your office, dated January 
8, 1894 (Engineer a boar 4780-1824). 

The ice piers builtin the Ohio River by the Government have been highly 
effective in protecting limited areas in which vessels could lie, and in my 
opinion present the most satisfactory method of establis small harbors 
of safety, at moderate cost, where vessels can be reasonably secure from 
the dangers of ice floes. 

When placed not too near busy harbors, and where there is suflicient 
channel width for passing commerce, I know of no objection to them. Caro 
should be exercised in ee placing them, so that they can always be 
reached by vessels needing their protection and so they will not interfere 
with na tion interests or have injurious effect upon channels. For this 
reason it important that the engineer in charge of their construction 
should have some latitude in their exact location in — vicinity; and it is 
a matter of very great importance that the public should have the right of 
access to the area protected by the piers. 

After the ice movement of last winter, I addressed letters of inquiry to tho 
mayors of the various cities where piers had been built, to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which vessel men availed themselves of the protection, and the ef 
fectiveness ef the protection. The replies, extracts of which are given te- 
low, show that the piers served a good purpose. 

January 25, 1893.—Pomeroy and Kerrs Run, Ohio, A. B. Donally, mayor of 
Pomeroy: Piers notinjured; that at Pomeroy saved wharfboat. No boats 
harbored at Kerrs Run. 

February 3, 1893.—Middleport, Ohio, J. B. Hyssell, mayor: The piers proved 
efficient and turned the hea ice out toward the middie of the river. The 
following boats wers below the pier: J. M. Clark, Valley Belle, C. A. Hill, Pil- 

, Champion No, 2, Middleport ferryboat, steamer Mordock, and some 
farses, all of which were unharmed y the ice. 

January 26, 1893.—Gallipolis, Ohio, John M. Alexander, mayor: Piers not 
injured and are a great protection to boats. During breakup afforded shel- 
ter from ice to senger boats Hudson, Carrie Brown, and Capitol City, 
two ferryboats, Champion and Lam, towboat Cruiser and ten barges, Galli- 
polis halen ga four barges, two fuel boats, one raft lumber, and other 
smaller craft. 

January 26, 1893.—Portsmouth, Ohio, Henry Hall, mayor: Piers have af- 
forded no protection, boats not being able to reach shelter of piers on ac- 
count of shallow water. 

February 1, 1893.—Ironton, Ohio, John M. Corns, mayor: Ice piers not dam- 
aged, so far as can be seen. Afforded age Ta to two steamboats—the 
Georgia and Brooks—and wharfboat. ers threw ice out into the river; 
ap ntly quite perenne? 

anuary 31, 1893.—Ripley, Ohio, O. Edwards, mayor: Piers have proved a 
perfect success, oe all ican ayy rome ta perfectly secure. 

respectfu our o en 
Uae, 55 AMOS STICKNEY, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hngincers, United States Army. 
Eris Gen. THOMAS L. CASEY, 


hief of Engineers, United States Army, 
ar Gh me Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D. U., January 16, 1894. 

Sin: Your letter of the 6th instant asking information as to the efficiency 
of the ice breakers in the Ohio River was duly received, and in reply I have 
to inclose a copy of a report of the 12th instant submitted by Lieut. Col. 
Amos Stickney, Corps of Engineers, on the subject of your inquiry. 

Lieut. Col. Stickney states that the ice piers built in the Ohio River by the 
Government have been highly effective in protecting limited areas in which 
vessels could lie, and, in opinion, present the most satisfactory method 
of establishing small harbors of safety at moderate cost where vessels can 
be reasonably pecute fror the gan ts of ice Bowe 

t , your o ent servant, 
9 “ht THOS. LINCOLN CASEY, 


Brigadier General, Chiaf of Engineers. 
Hon. C. H. GROSVENOR, < 
United States House of Representatives. 
These piers arə built fora moderate sum, generally cost 
about 87,000, and they have shown themselves wonderfully effi- 
cient for the purpose for which they were intended. 
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So that, on the whole, Mr. Chairman, the consciousness of pub- 
lic duty well done and a consciousness that the citizen has n 
benefited, is more than compensation for any unkindness and 
unfairness to which the author and promoter of these projects 
bas been constantly and unceasingly subjected. 

The object of river and harbor improvements is to benefit the 
producer and to minimize the cost ol rtation. Defenders 
and champions of railroad monopolies and railroad aggression 


may sneer at river and harbor improvements, but they can not 
point to any one agency in this country that has done more to 
check the tendency of oppression and promote competition than 
has the improvements made by the River and Harbor Commit- 
tee of Congress, and the men who have stood by these improve- 
ments and are conscious of their great benefits in this particular 


direction can well afford to be assailed and misrepresented and 
misunderstood. 


